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HINTS  ON  THE  FRANCHISE. 


(HI  finuehlw  f'iU  b«  the  framework  of  a  debate 
jk<he  next  nesisa  of  Parliament    The  feeling 
•roked  b;  th#  National  Financial  Beform  and 
Complelb  fioffrage  ABSOciation  is  not  strong,  hut 
J|%  respectable.   The  noise  made  by  the  agitation 
■Aiot  deafening ;  bat  the  claim  is  substantial,  and 
■Is  preesed  by  parties  of  seme  veight — b;  men  vith 
Totes  and  tnflaence,  to  vhose  argnments  members 
most  lend  a  willing  andience  as    hustings  dajs  " 
^proach. 

The  period  would  be  well  selected  for  the  aetUe- 
ment  of  the  franchise  moTement  on  lome  permanent 
bans.  The  work  must  be  done  at  some  early  date ; 
nij  ^fcmwiHuliut  motiyei,  a  qolet  season  should 
be  eluMMi  fiar  iU  eompletim.  Cottagers  might 
teach  atatssmen  wisdom  o&  this  and  on  other 
qaeetums.  Tbatched  rooft  require  repairs;  but 
the  thaieher  does  not  linger  idly  beside  his  straw 
nntil  the  rains  fall  and  the  storms  rise,  to  make  the 
roof  tight,  for  he  prepares  in  autumn's  stillness  for 
winter's  tempests.  The  most  intelligent  politicians 
might  go,  with  advantage,  to  the  peasants*  school, 
for  they  alone  wait  until  troubles  oome  before  they 
jnttride  a  remedy,  that  would  prevent  their  oc- 
carrenee,  if  applied,  at  the  right  hour. 

The  frvnehise  of  this  country  embraces  so  many 
qaalifieations  that  an  inquirer  loses  himself  or  his 
Jodg«MDt,Jn  the  labyrhtb.  The  qnaUSeaUonof 
England  Would  eerre  no  good  purpose  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  for  the  forty  shUlings  fivehold  of 
England  is  nnjmown  in  the  other  two  kingdoms, 
lit  the  lattar  eoantry,  two  hundred  shillings  are 
required,  in  politioal  qnalifyln^  to  stand,  instead  of 
fcrty  tldllings  in  England.  The  franchise  in 
Ireland  is  more  desultory,  and  depends  very  often 
on  the  cafHiee  of  Taluators.  Difficulty  is  ezperi- 
enoed  in  getting  on,  and  at  least  equal  difficulty  in 
getting  off,  the  roll  of  voters.  A  re^stered  man 
has  no  immunity  against  death;  but,  for  politioal 
purposes,  he  is  scarcely  allowed  to  die.  His  name, 
like  a  licensed  house,  has  a  rirtue  in  It,  although 
the  original  oeonpant  maybe  buried  for  six  months. 
The  body  that,  by  the  laws  of  nature  should  bo 
dwt  and  ashes,  w^s  liale  and  hearty  to  the  poll, 
and  Totes  for  the  highest  bidder— unless  some  great 
poUtieal  end,  or  some  reU|^ns  object,  perhaps 
aene  Int  of  tiireadbate  quadury,  rerires  the  lost 
aad  newly  forgotten  man. 

In  England,  the'freemen  form  a  powerful  body 
ia  borough  registries ;  hot  In  Seoiilaiid  no  dmUar 


I  representatiTes  of  the  working  dasses  exist— and 
the  Scotch  operatires  require  to  display  no  regret 
on  that  account,  for  the  English  freemen  often  do 
things  discreditable  to  themselves.  The  ten  pound 
rental  of  London,  and  the  same  rental  in  Tbnrso 
or  Galway,  are  very  different  qualifications.  Money 
is  of  less  value  in  large  towns  than  in  old  rural 
boroughs.  Therefore,  the  man  who  pays  six  pounds 
of  rental  in  the  good  town  of  Elgin  is  probably 
better  to  do  in  the  world  than  a  ten  ponnd  house- 
holder in  Edinburgh.  Government  clings  to  a 
qualificaUon  of  stone,  but  declines  to  make  it  more 
than  nominally  uniform.  IneqnallUea  of  this  de- 
scription can  nerer  be  entirely  obviated,  bnt  ar- 
rangement and  care  would  reduce  their  presevit  in- 
consistencies. 

Their  recapitulation  is  an  unpleasant  and  also 
an  unprofitable  and  provoking  mode  of  spending 
time.  They  are  not  defensible,  and  they  are  not 
defended.  Their  authors  and  supporters  only  decry 
any  disturbance  of  the  country  at  present.  Let  ill 
alone,  they  say,  because  some  persons  have  been 
doing  mischief  at  Tarin,  or  in  Mesopotamia,  or  in 
Bokhara.  The  day  wiU  nerer  dawn  on  this  tide 
of  the  millenniam,  in  which,  somewhere,  unreason- 
able men  will  not  be  doing  and  asking  unreasonable 
things.  '  The  British  people  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  guarantees  for  all  the  human  family: 
they  cannot  be  justly  punished  for  any  crimes  ex- 
cept their  own.  Political  privileges  should  not  be 
withheld  from  them  on  account  of  riots  done  by  the 
Badeu-Badenese;  or  because  Red  Republicanism  eir^ 
culates  through  French  workshops.  Should  the  ope- 
ratives of  England,  and  especially  ofScotland — since 
those  of  England  may  boy  freeholds — be  politically 
disfranchised  because  they  are  poor?  The  negative 
is  the  answer  by  everybody;  bnt  many  add,  that  for 
their  own  sins  they  su&r.  They  are  ignorant,  im- 
provident, or  intemperate;  and,  on  these  grounds, 
a  general  sentence  is  issued  against  the  whole  body. 
The  inconsistency  of  this  conduct  is  remarkable,. 
for  although  the  artisan  who  tipples  has,  for  tip- 
pling, his  ciUxonship  shred  away,  yet  the  licensed 
dealer  who  supplies  his  artificial  oravingi^  and 
generally  drinks  deep  himself,  la  a  privileged  man; 
and  all  the  other  persons  who  minister  the  means 
of  debasement  are  exalted  into  roters,  because  tiieir 
trade  requires  or  their  profits  enable  them  to  pay 
ten  pounds  and  npwards  of  annuyj^rent. 
The  argument  agiOi^il^^i^y^lDgte  nf- 
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fi-ag0  to  the  anenfranctused,  bec&ase  mao;  of  tliem 
conaame  part  of  their  earaiogs  in  a  most  objec- 
tionable mannert  is  Trorthlese;  except  hgatbBt  the 
evil-doers  themselres,  and  better oririser  men  should 
not  be  punished  for  their  misdeeds.  The  spirit  of 
oar  laws  has  said  for  oentpriei^  that  ifin  gailt/  men 
shoQid  esoi4>e  rathef  thail  one  innoottit  ^erten  be 
pnpiehMl.  ,  The  4d«u)iUtr«tioa  of  tin  iBleatorhl  lav 
punishes  many  ionoeent  penont  to  prerent  the 
esM^w  without  punishment  of  miuf  irho  «re 
guilty. 

Various  sehemes  hare  been  propounded  to  reform 
the  law,  and  to  extend  the  franchise  to  all  compe- 
tent persons.  A  fire  poand  firanchlse,  household 
franchise,  a  moral  and  intellectual  (tabchlse,  have 
been  advocated  with  varioas  degrees  of  zeal.  The 
fefM  vontA  be,  probably,  supported  by  many  of  the 
Whlgsi  *hu  sccohd  it  a  prettitum  on  early  mar- 
riagn,  hUtf  eulculated  to  exelade  thrifty  bachc^lors 
Whft  hav«  some  stake  in  the  well-doiog  of  the  na- 
tkn,  and  IntoUigeftce  to gtve  eflbetto  their motiTea; 
the  fthirA  \t,  doublleBs,  ^e  most  eompleto  (md  ad- 
tiuble  «ch«in&,  but  it  Ik  troublesome,  abd  OovfirA- 
nnt  ftttdftb  hate  trouble,  utile  it  is  also  liable  to 
tlbmitt'^  Mttnier  qnaUfleaUott  that  might  compen- 
atftft  iti  ftdnlttlstrftton  ta  abmt  objeetfons, 

Jk  fi-Wtehisft  of  flte  ponndi  irould  ttot  carry  the 
buhft  olijecttoni  In  principle  aft  one  often.  The 
tflCbr«Me.  between  fin  and  ton  in  this  case  Is  more 
llikn  one  of  degree.  Sanatory  reformers  who  have 
Btn^M  the  cireamstanoos  of  all  towns,  with  popu- 
lationa  ranging  over  ten  thousand,  will  admit 
readily  tliat  In  nearly  all  of  them  ao  artisan's 
hmily  may  obtain  a  houM,  or  part  of  a  hons?, 
WftaUft  to  thefr  real  necessities,  for  a  len  annual 
iMt  than  ten  pounds,  but  not  Ibr  less  than  fite. 
fhit  in  a  broad  distinction  In  the  charaeter  of  the 
two  Cental  gualifteations.  Ten  excludes  etonoml- 
Ml''ftttd  industrious  fiunilies;  fire  includes  ^  of 
thMn  vhn  an  ntit  knffbring  serere  eklnmlty, 
W  do  not  Mloir  an  OTetdone  trade.  Ten  pounds 
^ariy  ii  fbur  Aillhlgs  veekly— a  higher  propertioo 
than  should  bo  pidd  ftir  nntal  out  of  any  ineotnp 
under  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  weekly;  and  ft 
btgher  Btttn  than  that  tot  which  persons  with  a  better 
lUDomeean  obtain  sofficieut  accommodation  iumauy 
ftf  t^o  largest  towns;  while  fire  pounds  annually  is 
two  shillings  weekly,  a  payment  tor  rental  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  all  who  receive  twelve  shillings 
6f  W66kly  wages  or  upwards,  and  who  prop&rly,  in 
ihefr  oinumataoees,  disehai^ge  in  their  faoiilios  the 
Anlht  ovlfig  to  tbdm,  and  to'aooiety  on  their  ac- 
eoant 

'  A.  flfd  pottaA  ftimehisb  la  notk  therefore,  a  pal- 
MtUro  of  Uie  preleot  ibyiitetti,  but  iurolm  &  new 
prinolplo.  A  rental  of  ton  pounds  yearly  would 
ft>r  puuty  AunlUes,  a  deed  of  mlsthrift;  white  th^ 
pftytaeot  of  fire  pounds  Is  a  eertlfieate,  in  the  great 
nnlority  of  cases,  that  Just  prceautions  for  health, 
and  the  cuUut«  of  the  moral  feelings,  havo  been 
adopted.  Tlie  line  would  not  Include  maoydeserr- 
ibg  pertons  amongst  the  peasantry  and  country 
laboiifers,  altboagh  it  is  deairable  that  they  sbonld 
pay  fire  pouudft  annually,  that  their  cottages  should 
he  increased  In  Tkluo  by  allotments  <tt  luid,  ttt  all 
ottM.ntteient  fbrtk&piupmw.  Ko(d««Mirettld 


gain  more  by  the  adoption  of  this  principle  tiian 
the  owners  and  tenants  of  farms,  because  it  would 
tmpi^re  the- character  of  farm  labourers  in  man^ 
respects.  It  would  give  a  tremendous  blow  to  noe- 
tumal  trespasses  for  sinister  objects;  and  gams 
preservers  should  -bare  it  in  their  minda  with  that 
rtew.  It  would  also  stouro  tteady  labooten,  and  an 
idtoBdant  sapidy  at  liay  aaid,harTfl«t  taasMi,  Ibr 
iriiieh  farmera  should  support  the  allotment  scheme. 

The  Arankhise  would  also  exclude  some  trade* 
that  are  orerdone.  The  wages  pud  in  rarions  de- 
partments of  the  wearing  business  prove  the  trade 
to  be  in  l>ad  circumstances.  It  may  answer,  and 
even  do  well,  on  the  Irish  or  the  Saxon  systems. 
Where  it  is  pursued  ita  conjunction  vith  the  culUra- 
tion  of  small  farms;  where  the  wearer  considers  it 
as  a  supplementary  branch  of  support,  in  Which  the 
aid  of  his  family  can  be  profitably  employed;  Wt 
as  the  sole  means  of  support  la  large  totfnS, 
or  in  any  other  qoarter,  very  few  branches  of  hand- 
loom  weaving  are  at  present  advisable  professions. 

A  household  ftanohtse  is  indefinite,  and  contains 
no  element  that  eould  induce  a  wise  man  to  atop 
at  that  potnt,  short  of  nnirersal  suffrage:  for  vh&i 
Is  a  house?  Is  it  a  dngje  room  In  «  six  pati|^ 
attic,  or  one  of  the  pyramidieal  manaions  at  PrlneC 
Albert's  gate?  Isitahutora  mansion;  orwbere 
is  the  line  between  the  two;  which  divides  between^ 
housesi  and  horels,  or  lodgings?  Bfr.  Uume'oncS 
defined  a  householder  to  be  a  fato-piyer;  but  111 
the  great  majority  Of  towns  and  rural  districts, 
persons  occupying  less  than  fire  p6uuda  worth  per 
annum  of  houses  or  lands,  are  not  rated,  aud  by 
this  definition,  would  be  placed  ou  the  terms  of  It 
fire  pound  franchise.  Another  objection  is  pre* 
sented  by  the  fact  th&t  In  many  quarters  a  sth>ng 
opposition  has  been  formed  to  rating  on  rental,  frdtn. 
good  motires;  and  supported,  we  beliett?,  by  stroirg 
reftsoas.  Ho^table  *propeity  should  not  ba  tiotM 
required  to  bear  local  or  general  taxation.  Div!* 
dends  firom  the  fiinds,  interest  fW»m  tnortgages,' 
prof^ssioulA  ittcomes,  and  profits  from  trade,  will  all 
be  involved  lb  the  vortex  of  local  rating.  Preoari^ 
ous  ineomes  are  to  be  considered  in  a  ver^  dlffereaV 
light,  and  dealt  with  entirely  in  a  different  mankier 
froiA  incomes  deHred  from  propeifty;  but  they  ar9 
liable  to  Borne  share  of  general  burdens,  and  are 
unlikely  to  be  long  exempted.  In  this  change, 
however,  small  incomes,  like  small  rentals,  will  b« 
practically  exempted,  and  the  class  of  persdnS  lA- 
habiting  houses  cheaper  tban  five  pounds  of  annual 
rent  would  be  left  off  the  roll  of  electors,  in  retattj 
for  being  left  eut  of  the  local  rate  collectcr's  list. 

These  remarks  are  intended  only  to  show  {h« 
practical  wortcing  of  a  household  Sdffrago  with  > 
rate-paying  dense.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Cobdeu,  wto 
has  adopted  It  fnnn  Mr.  Hume,  to  be  &u  old  Satbiit 
praoUee — to  have  tXL  the  advantage  of  preeedeiit 
—and  to  be  therefore  dear  to  Bngllsbmeh. 
cannot  dlseoss  the  question  In  that  fonn,  ^'r  ^lii 
anxieties  of  Englishmen  for  this  or  any  o^ei^ 
system  of  franchise  eannot  be  exactly  asCef-tainede 
but  we  wish  them  to  know  the  precise  mea&iug  or 
a  household  franchise,  dttdw  the  qualifieaUoa  oi^ 
rate-paying.  H  to  &  ftfe  p<mn4  jittaUfif atteti. 
tHam  «B  town,  aai^iBiTiMfi 
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|U«««.   |t  alia  ^bmM«  (h«  fl«qdiUan  of  • 
noQtUs'  rwideaee  prior  to  tqUqc  vhi^h  would 
qcQBHvU;  ax«lad«  kidfl«r«  in  »  groal  nnmtwv  of; 
utfi*,  for  Uo;  ^re  «  n)ovaltl9  q1«8I>  who  mjoy 
(heir  {rasdom  with  appaveat  iMt 

Uoivwul  aaffr|^g9  U  degnito.  It  )e«r«»  JitUe 
fow  fov  cftTil^rdoHU,  If  the  iMtfoohial  regiitrar 
W  di4Ghyge4  h)«  d^tr.  ft  7<uith  hM  mmlr  to 
on  with  tiw  «art«tplx  ftf  hMomiof  qiiaU4«4. 
Th«  Chwrter  cos^qv,  iadeedi  ft  moral  qaaiifiaatiQa 
.^it  denndes  p«ia»«  who  ma;  be  wwTiatAd 
tt  cnm%^  IhtA  form  of  «xpr«uioii  ia  rery  gw^ 
lala  and  night  be  int^pr«4«d  to  ioeltide  man;; 
penuiu.  The  l»w  qdfbt  recggMe,  ail  erhpu,  truv 
•etioDa  vhieb  ve  .vo(  fti  Qr«>wt  within  itit  grup. 
StiUi  '^i*  *y*teia  is  mora  explicit  (hftn  any  other 
prcjce^  Md  hM  neoKved  Km  »upport  or  that 
DMOiwt  ahme,  apwfc  feo^  all  other  ooii«id(ir«ti««t. 
IboM  amopgB^  its  «dv«>»tes.  who  heU^ve  thftt  it 
vUl  forn)  tho  oest  «t9p  i^  adTftveo,  Tofww  to  t«kk« 
ft  nngle  hop  ia  aaj  othw  dir«otiaD.  or  to  ewAtev* 
^te  any  rait«  to  their  joani^'f  «d4  amept 
the  atnught  path  whi«h  they  have  ehftlked.  They 
pKobftbij  fcntl  the  ehannotw  of  laaiikipdi  they 
i^im  never  to  hftv^learoed  tha^  Pien  vha  eftunot 
h*  drmn  maj  ha  le4>  Thoy  are  uawUlin;}  to 
pktM€t  and  they  haw  a  beart^hatrod  of  expedi* 
The  £raii<}hi«e  at  t^wty-flra  vonld  he 
deemed  by  them  %u  iaraiieit  of  naturtl  p«Tile|fW) 
ftlthoogh  there  it  nothing  more  aatoral  i»  tvonty^ 
iHia  than  in  twenty  or  in  tventy-two,  in  twenty* 
4w  o«  in  thirty.  It  i«  an  arbitrary  line  a4q;»ted 
hy  the  pahlio  for  geaeral  ooareiueiwei  but  another 
l^oeration  wiU  have  (he.  B«mQ  right  to  ho)teT«  that 
males  raaoh  their  nuvjorUy  Ht  eighteen  as  we  hare 
to  fix  on  twenty-one.  Freoedeilt*  mist;  For  the 
pofpose  of  the  "  chief  magistraey'*  of  the  throne, 
fi|^teen  was  named  as  the  nujonty  of  an  iltna^ 
tneni  lady.  **  Ali  malea  f^om  eighteen  to  uxty*'' 
litiieextrema  ealltoann^.  SighteenHtheTorgo, 
en  the  «r«dle  vde  of  life,  when  niliti*  liabUities 
aonmeaoB  by  our  present  law*  Therefore  many 
argamente  might  exist  for  eighte«i,  while  another 
fenaratton  might  take  the  ooit  septennial  period; 
viA,  for  If^ialatiTe  purposes,  somie  nations  ttruek 
tte  age  qoaUfioation  farthor  into  life. 

The  puhlio  raqnire  merely  a  oouTenient  rnle 
wherehy  they  m^y  attaia  self-government,  and 
iregarding  which  few  good  citvnnsi  shall  he  aUe  to 
ny  that  tboy  are  excluded  hy  eiroamBtanees  ov» 
wveh  they  haTQ  no  control.  For  this  great  and 
9f  snirage  af^tion*  ne  neoessity  existi  to  etand 
ftitBy  ap<m  any  |MraicrlbeA  mode.  The  object  in 
Ttov  hfl^  QMa  reaiQhedt  v«  naoA  not  qnarrel  i«> 
S«r<Ung  via  viqr.  To  Aosa  |iartiet  wbo  belien 
4iat  twQpty^a  hae  an  exolqiun  dain  for  a4op- 
¥on,  no  aJtematiTe  reuH^as.  They  am  bonnd 
or&c  by  their  eieed  to  twenty^riine,  withant  %»j 
ehangn  or  oemnromise^  and  they  eannot  leeh  Ute 
ft4<Hpkioa  of  a  diSerent;  lystsm.  The  number  of 
4di  claM  if  eomparatirely  few,  and  the  great  body 
•f  foltowert  of  twenty-one  am  merely  jealoni  of 
Aew,acheai«b  becan>et  baTiag  Q^ton  been  cheatod 
to  part  times,  they  are  rohioUOt  to  fOR  ritfci  for 
^thofttoeiQqn*  • 


which  a  nnmher  of  porstms  ean  he  toonghi  to^ 
gether  with  some  prospect  of  immediate  sneoMS.  wa 
notioe  all  the  schemes  before  the  pabHc.  Intellectoat 
and  moral  suffrage  is  now  scarcely  em  mentioned. 
It  is  considered  as  an  unattainable  degree  of  perfto< 
tioo  in  politics,  which  these  who  ugh  for  will  wnly 
seek.  That  is  its  general  ohartoter,  nnd  it  la  the  worst 
ohataetor,  naari^  that  a  great  political  Boheite  eoflld 
paaaesB.  The  general  prev^enoe  ef  this  opini<m  mwt 
lead  to  its  realisation.  People  will  not  Ubonr  Am^ 
and  willgrownot  toloTC^theunattaiaable)  andhrfhia 
the  ptttratent  impreasion  eould  he  rahbed  out,  ve  mi- 
peat  that  a  generation  would  be  earned  awi^.  Its- 
eept  ft>i>  that  feavi  an  intalleetual  and  moral  sofBrege 
eurles  many  recommendations,  and  removes  rarious 
objeotians.  The  mere  thle  eonveys  only  a  smaS  idea 
of  the  obgeot  sought.  An  intellectual  soffrage  might 
be  fixed  l^h ;  and  the  moral  addendum  might  he  com* 
plex  and  troableeome.  Any  legishitors  who  had  a 
desiia  to  eonfose  the  systom,  and  raadw  its  wwhiBg 
difficult,  eould  propose  means  for  that  pnipose}  hut  a 
amiqple  and  effleient  seheme  mig^tbaiaadib  oontrind. 
file  art  of  readh^  Kod  writing  IwiUy  wnudnotprm 
a  high  inteUaotned  snflhige}  and  if  ^  exiateaee  eorn- 
p^ed  many  persons  is  a  stato  of  gross  tgneraaes 
ta  remove  that  reproa^,  the  wodd  woold  he  liatteir 
for  a  deed  which  had  aot  made  thea  votoh.  The 
regis tnica  of  Begland  show  that  many  matei^  to  the 
extent  of  aeariy  two-fifths,  aka  with  "  a  mMfc.**  Thi 
&et  is  infamous ;  and  we  belieTe  nothing  rc^ardii^ 
the  fitness  of  these  men  to  elect  r^resentatiTos  cm  an} 
senod  pahtioal  reason,  ^ey  ndgbt  ecmfide  in  their 
neighbours,  and  do  well;  exactly  as  a  blind  man  may 
fallow  his  deg  and  be  safe;  ^t  they  cRumotferm 
an  iBtel%ent  (^mou  on  th^r  own  acoonnt.  "Wi 
know  that  mm  hare  made  money  who  were  nevet 
at  aehooL  Men  have  been  knawn  erai  to  da  a  hogd 
hasineas  who  could  not  writo  a  day-book.  We  hav) 
met  indtTidads  who  knew  mndi  ci  ttia  ifo^  past 
and  present  and  yet  who  coaM  nelthw  toad  nw  write,- 
StiU,  we  have  no  reason  to  make  a  rale  dedaetlaa 
fnun  phcBOBiena,  and  we  bellere  that  lew  aeahma 
friends  for  an  extensive  tuffirage  would  do^ly  regret 
if  an  intolleetual  snfFrage,  in  the  sinpHeitj  of  mer^ 
reading  and  writing,  were  oenditioaal  to  any  seheme 
of  makii^  np  the  eleotoral  roll,  pioTided  th^  eould 
obtain  a  guarantee  for  its  fait  admii^ratien.  Mai» 
of  theas  meii  in  argtmient  to  the  natuiml  right,  and 
insist  that  it  should  not  be  brc^en ;  but  they  say,  toij 
elearh,  that  the  only  natnnd  rif^t  In  the  ease  k,  the 
will  ^  the  majorHy>  vhe  have  a  right  to  make  eondi* 
tkua  eakmlated  to  biprore  iodiridaal  hiqjq^aeaa  and 
to  aaooTo  the  pabhc  good.  *<1hxatMm  vlUioat  lepe* 
aentation  is  tyranny, "  is  a  sayiug  that  does  notpoeaes^ 
a  Uteral  bat  a  gmieral  taterpretatien.  Many  pwsoaa 
are  taxed  wlie  ean  have  no  share  in  the  appoinK 
mont  of  rqireseetatifes.  Bioh  minora,  ef  proi^ring 
genius,  posseasacl  of  great  Informatlw,  aged  twenty 
years  and  eight  months,  may  miss  an  eleotien  with 
our  septennial  pa^lamests }  and  yet  are  net  the  olgeeto 
of  ipedal  tyranny.  ^Females,  in  er  ont  ef  hnainees. 
who  have  no  soale  delegate  or  i^rcsentotiTa)  P^y 
toxa%  and  eannot  be  exempted]  yet  ther  in 
not  deetffls,  and  very  few  individqala,  todeed,  pro- 
pose to  enfirandtiM  tham.  Wev^lfJu^^atftoieBtlr 
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omission  oA  thfa  score  of  intellectual  inferiority.  The 
readers  of  this  magazine  could  scarcely  accept  that 
argament,  for  since  its  commencement  it  has  been 
deeply  indebted  to  the  pens  of  females  for  a  great 
proportujn,  probably  one-half,  of  its  most  interesting 
piqwn.    We  see  before  us  a  rich  treat  in  a  scientific 
Tork,  published  anonymously,  and  yet  unread.  We 
Aqwet  great  delight  from  its  perusal,  founded  on  the 
instnicUon  and  pleasure  derived  from  its  predecessor. 
Both  Thames  are  written  by  a  lady,  who  chooses  at 
present  to  conceal  her  name ;  bat  thnw-fonrths  of  her 
readers,  or  more,  ascribe  them  to  some  aotiTe  and  elo- 
quent professor,  some  gentleman  in  black,  whom  the 
GoTemment  would  have  deemed  a  vind&U  for  the 
Chair  of  .Natural  History,  in  one  of  their  nev  Irish 
colleges ;  and  who  would  not  have  thanked  them  for 
this  presentation.     The  ~  exclusion  of  females  from 
electoral  lists  must  be  defended  on  some  other  field 
than  that  of  intellectual  efforts ;  and  is  a  matter  of 
convenience  assented  to,  and  enforced  by,  nine'tenths 
of  the  parties  affected  by  its  existence.    We  most 
grasp  the  spirit  of  the  old  Saxon  saying,  that  "  taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  tyranny,"  instead  of 
losing  time  in  splitting  hairs  or  nioe  (Ustinctions  re- 
legarding  rights  natnnid  or  acquired.   The  time  has 
come  to  seek  the  ri^ts ;  and  when  tiiey  are  obtained 
we  can  settle  their  charad«ristics  at  leistore.    A  fur 
and  full  representation  of  the  people  will  cover  all  that 
the  rule  quoted  requires,  by  whatever  means  that  repre- 
sentatbn  be  obtained.   The  Charter  itself  embodies  a 
moral  quidification  ;  the  claimant  for  the  franchise 
must  be  unstained  by  crime.    It  does  not  clearly  lay 
down  the  law  on  this  topic,  which  it  broadly  announces. 
Is  the  man  who  has  been  convicted  of  crime  to  be 
permanently  excluded  from  the  rights  and  the  roll  of 
citizenship ;  or  must  his  exclusion  run  only  during  the 
currency  of  other  parts  of  his  'sentence  P    A  different 
scheme  from  either  of  these  might  be  adopted,  and  the 
fomchise  could  be  withdrawn  for  a  definite  period  in 
addition  to  the  pnuishment  otherwise  affixed  to  orime. 
These  queations  are  not  idle  inquiries,  tendmg  to  no 
practical  «nd;  for  they  must  he  answered  and  cleared 
away  if  ev&t  the  Charter  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  Par- 
liamentary bill,  under  the  care  of  the  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    They  are  practical  questions  for 
which  those  in  chai^  of  the  measure  roust  make  prac- 
tical answers,  and  pat  them  in  the  statute  if  their 
movement  be  saccessfuL    A  moral  qualification  must 
always  proceed  upon  the  conviotiona  of  criminal  courts. 
It  must  differ  materially  from  an  intellectnal  qualifica- 
tion, although  they  are  generally  coupled.  The  intellec- 
tual most  be  an  affirmative  and  the  moral  a  negative. 
Theformer  must  proceed  on  something  possessed,  and  the 
latter  on  something  ftToided.  Other  j^uis  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  they  sre  all  attended  with  insuperable  ob- 
jections in  principle  or  serious  difl&culties  in  working. 
The  law  must  afford  the  test.    For  that  purpose  the 
law  can  be  amended.    Some  persons  have  tdleged,  with 
much  apparent  propriety,  that  a  clever  man  who 
squandered  intemperately  the  money  that  should  sup- 
port himself  and  his  fanuly  in  comfort,  is  an  enemy  to 
society,  and  a  criminal.   Their  conclusion  is  inevita- 
ble ;  and  we  could  see  no  sonnd  reason  for  refusing, 
or  deferring  to  give  the  police  a  right  to  seize  all 
drunkards  seen  in  the  act,  to  bring  them  before  the 
ma^Btnte  tofinetiwD^  ud,  if  thepaUiocoueutecl, 


to  cross  their  names  in  the  eltetoral  rate,  and  snspend 
them  after  two,  three,  or  more  transgressions,  for  a  time. 
If  the  majority  adopt  that  rule ;  or  if  the  present  Par- 
liament, or  any  similar  Farliameut,  in  passing  a  suf- 
frage bill,  insert  clauses  of  that  nature,  we  can  see 
no  great  objection  to  their  conduct.  Th^  will  punish 
a  vice  that  increases  our  poor-rates,  our  police  rates, 
our  criminal  charges — and  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  three- 
fourths  q{  the  sums  levied  on  these  heads  being  Tequisit& 
It  has  theofficeof  {wternity  to  alarge  pmtion  of  ourpnblis 
begging ;  it  is  elosely  connected  with  all  the  ovei^ 
crowding,  the  straw  beds,  the  gross  ignorance,  thh 
incipient  crime,  the  sanatoiy  defects,  and  the  fatal 
epidemics  of  large  towns.  Drunken  fathers,  busbands, 
brothers,  and  sons,  mads  Thomas  Hood's  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt."  They  had  more  certainly  to  do  with  it  than 
the  proprietors  of  shops  for  cheap  needlework.  They 
have  done  more  and  worse  than  that ;  for  they  have 
sBooeeded  in  making  many  drunken  wires,  sisters, 
mothers,  and  daughters ;  and  females,  once  given  over 
to  intemperance,  are  the  most  helpless  and  hopeless 
specimens  of  a  fallen  and  degradral  humanity.  No 
good  objection,  therefore,  can  be  stated  to  any  course 
cslcuUted  to  disoonn^  this  -rice,  and  to  affix  a  stqima 
on  its  followers ;  but  *■  the  Charter"  leaves  this  nuttar 
open,  and  casta  on  the  legislature  the  lesponsnHlil^  if 
it  do  not  classify  all  crimes  under  thdr  proper  names. 
Our  criminal  law  is  in  a  most  imperfect  state,  and 
many  positive  crimes  esc^  with  a  light  prauahitent. 
To  this  intellectual  and  moral  qualificatiu  for  the 
franchise  we  have  given  already  space  disproportioiled 
to  its  chances  of  adoption  under  existing  oircunistanoes; 
although  both  additions  might  be  made  with  marked 
advantage  to  any  scheme  of  franchise,  and  both  are 
under  fair  restrictions,  and,  in  the  way  and  to  the  extent 
we  have  described,  quite  practicable. 

The  employment  of  the  forty  shillings  freehoU 
qualification  in  England  points  the  way  to  a  meason^ 
which,  without  being  ol^ectioni61e  to  any  party,  may 
form  the  basis  of  a  compromise,  tm  fair  terms,  of  an 
intermediate  system  that  may  be  made,  if  it  woifcs 
well,  and  Qx  country  be  brought  into  a  prosperous 
state,  a  final  measnre.    The  forty  shillings  freehold 
qualification  is  confined  to  England;  but  no  rational 
ground  for  opposing  its  extension  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land exists.    We  may  at  once  state  here  our  insuper- 
able objection  to  a  bane  already  entering  into,  and 
corrupting^  the  forty  shillings  franchise  in  England. 
Sodetiu  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advano- 
ing  money,  by  mortgage,  on  these  freeholds.  We  care 
not  whether  these  societies  be  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Member  for  the  West  Biding,  or  the  Member  for 
WarwidEshire.'  Evenalthou^  both  these  honourable 
gentlemen  shonld  have  some  icsponsibnity  for  their  exis* 
tence,  yet  their  effect  is  onfy  "swindling  made  eaaj." 
Political  swindling  is  not  oonaidered  quite  so  bad  as 
the  same  article  in  trade,  hut  we  do  not  think  it  cal- 
culated to  improve  public  morab.   This  description  of 
qualification  for  the  franchise  should  be  free.  Our 
Saxon  ancestors  did  not  contemplate  burtiiened  free- 
holds; and  the  procuration  of  forty  shilling  freeholders 
who  are  debtors  on  their  property,  to  a  lai^  extent,  is 
only  another  system  of  fictitious  voting,  similar  to  that 
practised  in  Scotch  counties. 

All  dasses  in  the  three  k&nibnis^hmild  hart 
liberty  to  qqii%  upiMfiJj|}^r^i^^ 
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nre  not  borthaied  b;  debts.  The  public  knov^  nothing 
of  prirate  traasactions,  and  cannot  tell  what  money  a 
BHD  may  be  dac  on  open  accounts  or  bills ;  but  wlien 
ncNwy  is  raised  on  the  security  of  property,  the  latter 
alnald  be  deemed  as  alienated  for  any  pc^tical  pur- 
pOMS.  One  man  may  lend  money  to  another  man, 
or  gtre  faim  credit  in  business,  on  the  understanding 
tlutt  fae  possesses  property^  and  vith  arnuigemeDts  of 
Utai  nature  the  world  is  not  ooneemed ;  but  when 
property  is  put  aside  as  a  spedsl  security  for  a  special 
jMiyment,  the  oirner  has  no  right  to  anticipate  a  quali- 
ication  to  vote  on  grouodj  or  any  otiier  property,  that 
really  is  no  longer  at  his  disposal.  This  rule  should 
be  applicable  in  every  case,  and  to  all  descriptions  of 
property  and  qnallficationa  connected  with  the  legis- 
htar%  so  that  our  political  system  might  be  founded 
<m  truth.  We  assome,  therefore,  that  the  three  king- 
doms may  obtain  this  forty  shilluigs  franchise  with 
tbe  provision  whicbwe  have  stated.  Ur.  Cobden  t^ 
a  Bcadfard  aadiCToe  Hmt  an  American  in  Paris,  to 
vkom  he  xdated  the  state  of  tbu  qnaltfication,  held 
«p  bia  tiro  hands  in  astonishment  over  tiie  idea  of  an 
•Bi^^hnian  complaining  of  exctoaion  from  the  franchise 
vide  this  40b.  fredudd  qrstem  remained;  and  Mr.  Cob- 
4ia  dutfed  this  astooiriintent  in  some  measure.  The 
qualification  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  cannot 
be  ofabuwd  for  its  value  in  all  loc^ties ;  and  in  others 
fre^K^ds  of  this  minitude  cannot  be  obtained  for  money. 
To  ptaay  persons  they  are  entirely  useless,  unless  four 
at  five  owners  can  join  together  to  let  their  portions 
to  one  tenant.  To  other  parties  they  are  extremely 
nlnable,  for  they  afford  ground  for  a  cottage,  a  cot- 
iage-gaTden,  and  a  small  allotment  which  can  be  well 
VroQgfat  in  leisure  hours,  aided  even  by  children  at 
■Aool.  Artisans  in  villages  of  all  descriptionB  can 
lender  Hbeir  freeholds  economical  possessions,  if  they 
obtained  in  the  neigbbouihood  of  tjieir  employ- 
moL  Boliri^  amongst  the  ooDiera  would  stud  the 
eoid  dirtrii^  over  with  little  ownerships  and  cottages 
of  thia  dianeter,  and  cover  many  pditieal  qualifica- 
'tions,  if  the  landowners  wonld  divide  parts  of  then- 
estates  for  this  purpose.  The  iron  districts  would  be 
mapped  off  in  the  same  wholesome  style.  Lanarkshire 
and  Staffordshire  might  have  several  thousand  voters 
of  this  desoriptioii.  Tradesmen  employed  in  rural 
affiura  ooidd  qualify  with  the  same  kind  of  property. 
All  villages,  or  small  towns  in  coonties,  should  be  sur- 
raonded  with  a  belt  or  ring  of  freeholds.  The  move- 
meat  ia  in  every  way  healthful.  It  binds  the  electors 
to  tite  soil,  and  even  to  a  particular  locality.  It 
would  give  employers  security  that  the  employedwere 
ha  die  right  position^— too  ridi  to  be  trampled  on,  and 
too  mneh  intereited  hi  their  neighbooriiood  to  b»}ome 
waataiij,  insdent.  It  wooM  gin  the  state  electors, 
too  mmeront  to  be  bought,  and  so  ftr  interested  in  the 
coontty  that  they  would  necessarily  give  votes  cal> 
colated,  in  their  opinion,  to  secure  the  public  well-being. 
The  men  woold  have  a  stak^  and  to  them  a  lai^ 
stake,  in  the  land. 

A  very  numerous  class  can  never  judiciously  avail 
themselves  of  this  qualification;  and  some  provision,  on 
the  same  principle,  ahoidd  be  made  for  them.  Upon 
a  twenty-five  years*  purdiase,  a  freehold,  to  yield  forty 
Minings,  must  cost  fif^  poonds.  Ubo  latter  sum,  in- 
vMed  in  the  cdontiy,  nu^  therefore  be  considered  as 
ftS'ial^MUIkKtiQiL  AKvtiiMiin  ilugetoinaicui- 
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not  judiciously  buy  land.  He  is  ignorant  of  its  ma- 
nagement ;  he  has  not  even  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  property  mismanaged.  He  cannot  use,  and  he 
should  not  speculate ;  he  may  lose  his  earnings,  but 
he  is  unlikely  to  increase  his  riches  by  that  course. 
For  him,  therefoie,  tlie  liberal  terras  of  the  legislature 
are  offered  in  vain.  The  most  sweeping  clause  of  the 
Reform  BUI  does  not  include  him,  although  he  mi^ 
work  hdxnioosly  or  skilfully,  and  spend  with  equsl 
care.  For  him  some  now  scheme  is  therefore  requisite. 
He  needs  also  some  open  door  for  getting  fairly 
and  folly  within  the  Constitution,  upon  easy  terms;  and 
\re  believe  that  a  plan  can  be  devised  for  attaining 
this  object,  without  infringing  the  principle  of  the  forty 
shilling  franchise,  but  by  fitting  it  into  the  present 
state  of  society.  The  principle  adopted  by  the  legis- 
Utnre,  on  the  calculation  that  we  have  already  given, 
is  remarkably  simple.  A  man  is  required  to  possess 
fifty  pounds,  not  in  cash,  but  in  property.  Any  man, 
from  a  political  purpose,  may  be  enabled  to  exhibit 
fifty  sovereigns ;  but  the  law  requires  some  proof  that 
the  property  is  his  own.  This  is  a  very  proper  view 
of  the  oas^  and  ve  have  ahready  shown  a  disposition 
to  have  the  hiw  not  telaied,  but  ti^tened  in  that 
respect.  StiU  wo  can  see  no  imaginable  reason  for 
confining  the  qualification  to  land.  At  Uie  period 
when  the  forty  shilling  franchise  came  first  into  use, 
land  formed  almost  the  only  permanent  property, 
and  money  was  more  valuable  than  now,  of  which 
we  reap,  so  far  as  this  qualification  is  concerned,  som^r 
advantage.  Circumstaoces  have  now  altered  greatly, 
and  other  descriptions  of  property  are  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  country  as  land — equally  dependent 
on,  and  equally  promotive  of,  its  prosperity.  On  that 
acconnt,  other  kinds  of  property  should  he  invested 
with  the  power  of  conferring  the  franchise;  and  thus 
all  classes  of  society  might  profitably  become  voters. 
We  shall  ennmerate  some  of  those  investments  that 
might  be  advantageously  added  to  freeholds. 

Deposits  in  savings  banks,  which  are  avowedly  pur- 
chases in  the  national  funds,  must  be,  for  national 
purposes,  a  peculiarly  good  investment  on  which  to 
fousd  a  qualification— better  even  than  land  itself; 
because  a  more  precarious  proper^,  although,  at 
present,  one  perfectly  secure.  In  this  case,  a  deposit 
of  £60  to  £70  would  be  requisite  to  g^ve  a  free  annual 
income  of  /oriy  $hillinga;  and  £75  would  not  be  too 
high  a  sum  to  fix  as  the  equivalent  of  a  forty  shillings 
freehold — because  a  deposit  cau  be  readily  converted 
into  money,  while  land,  perhaps,  may  not  be  easily 
sold  when  its  owner  requires  to  realise  his  means. 
The  depositor  wonld  require  to  be  otherwise  qualified 
as  to  age,  and  the  various  conditions  oommon  in 
every  case;  but  then  the  deposit  receipt  or  his 
pass-book,  intimating  that  he  had  that  sum  to 
his  credit  for  twelve  months  before  enrolment, 
should  secure  at  once  the  entry  of  his  name  on  the 
electoral  list,  with  liberty  to  vote  next  day,  if  an 
opportunity  occurred.  As  he  would  vote  upon  this 
deposit,  the  production  of  his  qualification  shouhl  be 
required  whenever  he  desured  again  to  exercise  that 
privilege.  He  might  be  compelled  to  draw  out  his  de* 
posit,  and,  in  that  case,  his  privily  would  cease,  only 
to  be  renewed  if  he  again  lodged  a  similar  sum  for  the 
same  period  previons  to  Tot^^'^^^Lthe^jnait  of  a 
partialndnctioBof  fJiStfiMWwi^i^n]^ 
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the  full  amooQt  would  »qaire  to  Iw  r^-iavested  for  oaQ- 
half  of  the  full  period — and  other  aam  drawn  to  be 
r«-lodged  for  a  corresponding  time,  prior  to  the  renewal 
of  the  qnalification. 

Building  societiea  should  furnish  those  mcmhers  with 
ft  qualification  who  dwive  the  requisite  income  from 
their  funds,  under  similar  conditions  and  provjuons  to 
(hose  which  ve  have  alread;  described  aa  i^plicable  to 
deposits  in  uring^  banks.  The  money  invested  iu 
this  instance,  to  yield  a  dear  income  of  forty  shillings 
'shoidd  not  exceed  twenty-five  years'  purchase. 

Property,  although  not  freehold,  should  convey  this. 
In  Scotland  a  large  amount  of  this  property  is  held  on 
what  may  best  he  described  as  leases  reiiewable  for 
ever,  at  an  annual  rental.  In  all  those  cases  where 
the  real  interest  exceeds  the  annual  feu  duty  by  the 
qum  mentioued,  the  electoral  privilege  might  be  con- 
ceded. We  deem  that  every  species  of  property, 
fixed  in  the  country,  and  not  requisite  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  man's  business,  or  not  used  in  lus  household, 
but  strictly  to  be  ref^urded  as  ecoDoqiised,  ahonld  be 
^aced.  for  political  puiposes,  on  the  footing  of  freeholds, 
we  would  even  yield  an  equal  priril^  to  annuitants 
from  the  nstioDfll  stoclcs,  qlUiongb  that  form  of  inTe9t- 
neut  is  commendable  only  in  peculiar  oases.  To  the 
holders  of  life  policies  current  for  a  oonsiderablc  period, 
even  although  not  of  the  value  of  £50,  tliis  right  should 
be  conceded,  because  nothing  can  be  more  desirable 
than  the  extension  of  this  practice.  All  our  readers 
may  know  that  £50  juid  in  premiums  will  not  render 
a  policy  worth  £50.  An  insurance  company  will  not 
repay  all  the  money  that  they  have  received ;  but  an 
arrangement  of  this  matter  could  be  easily  acoom- 
plished.  We  surest  the  idea,  which  we  once  did  for- 
merly, as  .the  means  of  improving  the  position  of  the 
Vnenfrancbised,  who  desire  political  privileges,  and 
gratifying  their  wishes  in  that  respect  at  the  same  time. 
The  leading  principle  recommended  \a  us  now  was  jtbo 
advocated  in  onr  pages  a  considerable  period  aioee. 
Twelve  moutli^*  reQectiou  has  confirmed  our  opinion 
that  the  plan  is  practicable.  The  piost  extreme  suf- 
fragists, who  will  take  no  step  short  of  the  great  leap, 
can  derive  no  harm  from  the  measure  while  it  lasts. 
The  Conservatives  and  Whigs,  who  .are  nervous  from 
the  fear  of  property  being  invaded,,  or  wild  measures 
being  rapidly  adopted,  must  be  reassured  by  a  franchise 
(ora^  on  the  acquisition  of  property.  They  raas  h^ 
UeT«  that  fifty  pounds  is,  to  a  man  who  has  eained  the 
sna}  by  hard  labour,  no  inconsiderable  amount.  He 
will  giurd  it  with  the  care  bestowed  by  the  rich  stock- 
broker on  thpusaods.  Thsj  abovid  not  overlook  the 
indirect  taHwdafsei  of  tb«  system.  Many  of  the  arti- 
ttns  intfaU  cQnnti7  struggle  hQttOon%to  atiaiuindc- 
pendence.  Porwhatothwpurpose  are  their  benefit  socie- 
ties formed,  and  their  building  societies  promoted?  Why 
have  they  colleoted  neariy  thirty  millions  of  mouey  in 
the  ntitipnal  security  savings  banks  ?  How  is  it  that 
whenever  a  system  o(  life  assuifmoe  snitaUe  to  their 
me«ns  l^a^  been  offered,,  they  have  embraced  it  in  con- 
lidvible  numbers  ?  The  desire  for  independence  is 
thv  promptiiig  .cause  in  all  these  eajes.  Such  desirea 
iTQuld  be  sharpened,  and  tbeso  efforts  would  be  im^ 
K^und^y  increased,,  by  attaching  to  yueoess  the 
nkwsrd  of  citiaenship  in  its  fullest  njeauag.  The  poor 
9tfi9  ia  tbe. throe.  ooyAUi^s  are  wry  1^  ud  th« 


their  increu^  and  make  it  a  reproadi,  fat  &  man 
had  enjoyed  health  and  tolerable  employment  for  seven|^ 
years,  not  to  be  a  voter  and  the  owner  of  properiiy* 

The  le^slatiou  of  the  House  of  Commons  perpetMr 
ally  affects  laboiur,  and  it  would  be  satisfaoiory  to  have 
the  opinions  of  tiie  best  meiv  amongst  the  working 
classes  embodied  in  their  votes.  The  friends  of  n^ir^ 
industry,  on  all  sides  of  the  hoose^  would  thus  have  m 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  opinitnw  of  the  industrious 
on  their  various  piojeotK,  by  the  most  oonstitutioiud 
means. 

The  ol:i|ecUons  of  thf  dis&»nchised  to  this  system  of 
sttfTrage  would  have  great  weight  if  the  plan  were  ft 
final  settlement;  Itot  they  would  rtand  lure  on  the 
ground  whioh  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa  said  we  oqe/jr 
pied  xegarding  the  com  laws— »if  the  j^an  do- 
answer,  we  Ofu  cbaoge  4g»in.  The  <wJy  diffeieiMf 
between  this  prcqpertiy  qwliftcatien  and  universal  «Ur 
frage  is  seven  years  on  an  average.  The  artiwa  wh<i| 
by  the  one  scheiw^  would  sl^)  out  of  his  indenture  o» 
to  the  r^istiy,  would  )m%  by  tb«  othec>  to  fi^  biii 
way — to  deny  and  to  disnpliDelttmself  aem  jcwfr 
A  determiaed  saving,  week  aft«  wed*  of  half-a^jrowij, 
woo^d  acoompliah  the  ol^jeot.  If  time  swings 
the  price  of  the  franchise  and  freedom,  it  wqold 
not  be  too  high ;  bat  wbf a  they  are  to  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  eeonomislk  fw  his  o>vn  and  his 
family's  independraoe,  we  see  uo  hardship  cxoi^t  the 
delay  of  this  septennial  period.  But  how  many  stsp*' 
tenmal  periods  have  passed  in  the  effort  to  obtJtia  thf 
required  extension  of  the  suffrage?  Sevw  timv 
seven  years  and  move  have  passed  away  sinoe  4ibe  late 
£ari  Grey,  hefore  he  had  attained  a  coronet,  aad  while 
a  memb^  of  the  Honee  of  Commons,  intrpduoed  a 
measure  to  ena«t  uiuTenud  soffirage.  Aged  men  reoaU 
the  da^s  of  theic  yoatit  and  manhood— the  penod.  9C 
Henry  Hunt,  of  WilUem  Cobbet^  and  Sir  XWnoi* 
Burdett,  when  tliey  stng^  bom^ew-Teav'sI^ayte 
Christmas,  in  the  hope  that  the  next  year  wonld  wit* 
ness  their  great  Reform  BUI.  We  might  easily  now 
flatter  hope  by  saying  tb^  next  year,  (ur  Ute  next,  thf- 
barriers  will  be  broken  down ;  but  we  knov  not  that 
they  will,  and  we  sey  not  that  they  will  stand 
perpetually.  Soiae  of  the  reoent  continental  effort.! 
have  not  been  so  eaeoessful  as  to  warrant  the 
expectation  that  they  wUl  sow  be  imitated  het^ 
And  yet  in  no  quarter  have  the  lej^resaatttiroi 
of  the  peo]^  ohosrai  aatid  extceme  escitewi^ 
by  a  majority,  adopted  any  measure  advwe  \9 
the  rights  of  ptGft^,  injuriotv  to  Ihe  ftudanvitlil 
intereats  of  lomety,  op  likely  to  eonflrm  tbt  tvil  in* 
pressions  regardii^  th«r  policy  entertained  by  theit 
former  nilers;,  and  \}y  raaqy  who  ndy  looked  et  uA 
watched  Snropean  movements.  Bat  Uie  akedi 
the  misery  caused*  and  the  business  prevented,  by 
political  ehanges  on  the  Continent,  have  damped  the 
feeling  in  their  favour  here.  The  time  is  therefore 
favourable  to  the  adoption  qf  a  measnre  thet  would 
make  no  violent  change — that  would,  teach  m  ijb  enfnfe 
dused-^ve  ind^iiendenee-where  it  gave  votee-^euld 
create  lu^ta  of  economy,  and  ensure  re^ot  for  pro* 
perl^— would  aioirnate  with  an  heneat  «p^ti«t  eU  the 
nngafninrtiiiedt  and  uvpire  thw  with  self«li«Bee  mi 
persevexanoe,  The  indireet  benefit*  ef  ibi»  Me 
more  dtskidtlfr  tlia»iU  direot  rmlMi  -iv'vt 
it  of  nadnilb  cKhmmifif  Mmriib  M-'ii 
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CMftrfMted  to  9<itell  the  nnTobfir  in  possession  ot  poU- 1 
thai  riglits.  R  «onM  not  *ork  for  some  years  witli 
gttak  raindtty;  but  eaeh  operation  would  haVe  &  double  j 
obmeter,  fbr  all  frhom  .it  elerated  Into  tbe  political  | 
j^^lSAtj  wnlH  be  Mfled  from  tbe  probabilitj  of  pau- 1 
j^nitin,  fitna  tlrt  feUr  df  d^nkbtioo,  into  a  p03itiou[ 


of  bope  aud  of  iadependence,  ftnd  put  Into  bossbssioii' 
of  a  teal  and  substantlid  interest  b  tbo  empire ;  m  ad- 
ditioQ  to  the  interest  xrhich  all  men  feel  *tio  live  uQdef 
its  laws,  cDutribute  to  its  reronue,  and  have  their  em- 
ployment, wbcL-e  their  fallien  Ured  and  tUed,  within  its 
domioious. 


LIFB  OP  THB  LAT2  BR.  CHALICERS  • 


:  Ifjunr  y%kr%  mm*t  hm  paated  «iiiQe  the  de*th  of 
am  iB  SooUfeBd  exeited  that  bad  ftdnsatfon 
«MtQd  hy  tbe  4Mtitfl6  of  Dr.  Chanters,  hwi  tnany 
jtwv  nwiat       Again  Ikefora  d«uh  enn  predaee  a 
^ttaftr  reMdi  by  k  ftlDgto  lUoIro;  for  we  hare  no 
mm  with  a  tfhfcraetar  ;fet  earned  br  formed,  so 
Ugh  fn  gsnerkl  lastiaktioA  ta  tii&t  bis  remoTiU 
««ald  be  Mt  i&  tbe  sftine  extent  to  he  a  national 
Mdamtfty.     The  miwuuiUimwS'  attendaet  on  tbe 
4Mth  of  Dr.  Cbatm^  wen  well  eiUotilated  to  iti- 
n«aie  llB  cftflt.    The  body  «ith  whom  he  was 
kMUdiately  UKwfaM  kwl  jimbM  tewu4s  the 
Am  of  its  aMwl  UamMjt  «hea  death  came  te 
Mm  BDieeleBsIj,  aad  wlUieut  a  wamkig.   He  Ute- 
aSty  ftil  uleept  for,  leftatatj^fc  In  health,  he  was 
JbODd  •%  uottt  In  death,     Ne  prembnitwy  symp- 
MM  of  bodily  or  mental  vealtness  had  prepared 
hto  firlenda  fer  the  losi  titat  they  were  to  sustain. 
Hie  paUtd  tbatatet  bore  no  vestige  of  a  stroggle 
with  the- last  enemy;  and  death,  in  this  instance, 
was  Tery  like  "  tniHlattoti."    AH  meti  were  sad- 
Amd  by  Mi  eha&get  ^br  fitett  these  whd  vere 
nfaiflneaeed  by  religions  eMMMerathms,  folt  sUII 
1h«t  a  man  gnat  in  seieBdei  wiping  an  tmmeBse 
hiflaeBed  by  the  weight  ef  pwsenat  eharacter  alone, 
ef  oidDnbtod  benevolenM  and  pore  meUToi,  had 
piMod  airay,  and  leA  a  plkee  that  wouM  not  he 
torn  ecoopied.   It  was  enrioU  and  inaimetite  to 
maxfc  tlie  hatte  with  whieh  death  smoothed  down 
fcade»  and  healed  aninoaiUeti  ameegat  Tarions 
ndigknu  bedies.  Fair  men  had  erer  mingled  more 
than  Dr.  Chahneri  la  polmiut  and  temi-politiea) 
dieeaaatoba    Hit  epposltioa  to  atay  oanse  had  been 
hwg  deemed  a  eeffoas  hihdfaaee  to  its  sticeess.  No 
par^  felt  Aemselres  safe  before  his  marked  dis- 
afpTofBi^  and  many  whem  he  oppesed  were  irritated 
aoder  hie  arguments.   At  some  period  of  his  long 
and  «etir»  eafaeis  be  had  been  led  inbe  opposition, 
■eariy  to  all  the  tu-Iohb  denomlBattons,  etcopt 
titat  with  whIeh  tm  was  at  hie  death  connected. 
Tet  the  gener^  beneTolenoe  of  bis  oharaeter  had 
alwaye  eeett  eCheed  tiiese  brtaehee;  and  eren  his 
nbitltte  l»«Mhed  it  epirft  of  tore  md  truth.  The 
]ieatluaiMNH  pnUhmtien  of  teveral  works,  and  espe- 
■InUy  irfhlt  iheM  eonuMatertes,  has  ioereaeed  the 
MMm  tt  iriiteh  he  was  kmg  regarded  in  nligious 
eiNln.    tlTe  meatiDn  theteelmimsMWsn  as  eaU 
ealated  fe»  bierMue  the  responsibility  ef  his  Wo- 
grtphet. 

It  eometime  td&ceMBomioed  that  his 
Ut^wMld  I*  wriUBD^y  bis  Mtt-ifi4aw,  Dr.  HMna, 
mi ^  to*,  mtml  ^aaltteMiDfi*  ef  b  epeeml 


kind  for  this  work.     He  was  in  terms  of  the 
mott  perfect  Intimacy  with  Dr.  OhalraeM,  and  he 
has  the  most  complete  access,  not  merely  to  all 
hts  papers,  but  to  those  of  his  opinions  ofi  pnbUd 
questions,  that,  thoughuairrltten,  mast  lire  in  there- 
collection  of  the  members  of  his  family.  Dr.  Hanna 
is  a  native  of  Belfast ;  and  although  he  was,  pre- 
▼ions  to  the  disrnption,  a  paroohial  minister  in  the 
Seoteh  Estabnahcd  Church,  yet  hts  freedom  from 
early  prejadiees  and  fbelings  may,  on  mtiny  topics 
connected  with  Seofland,  whieh  will  necesftioily 
come  tinder  his  notice  In  the  second  and  Mbieqttb&t 
volnmes,  Uable  htm  to  lulfaere  dosely  to  Ok  part 
of  a  fait  and  eandbi  historian.     Dr.  Chalmers* 
lifo  Is  intimately  worm  into  tbe  bifetory  of  all 
national  morements,  fh>m  the  day  when  he  aided 
to  form  a  small  Bible  Society  at  Kilmaoy,  to  his 
last  ettdence  on  the  site  qnc^tioo,  before  a  com-' 
mSttee  of  the  House  of  Oommons.    His  WogriqAer 
must  hare  been,  from  bis  earliest  yeai-s,  acquainted 
wiHi  Scotch  eoclcsiastital  moremdnts ;  the  son  of 
a  minister  who  was  long  justly  considered  the  leader 
of  the  evangelical  party  amongst  the  Irish  Presby-* 
terlans,  and  who  retains.  In  extreme  old  age,  no 
small  influence  amongst  that  body ;  Dr.  Hanna 
must  have  grown  up  flunltiar  with  eccleslastieal 
praeeeding*  and  qnestlous  of  Interftt  in  ■  Srntch 
affairs,  yet  In  a  manner  not  so  likely  te  Warp  the 
Judgment  as  might  be  fiiirly  expected,  and  mttit 
be  eautioosly  wattihed,  itt  one  who  has  Uted 
amongst  the  actors  in  party  morementi  from- 
infancy,   and  gmdnally  imbibed  strong  opinio- 
ons  regarding  thciVi,  even  before  bis  reUson  can 
have  made  an  intelligtmt  decision  on  their  merit*. 
Dh  Hunna  is  a  particalarly  unobtrusire  man,  but 
his  literary  abilities  wHl  enaljlo  him  to  use  fally 
and  well  tbe  rich  materials  in  hts  power.    As  odit04f 
of  theTVbrf&^ntMAiievwtr.towfaiehDr.  Cbatmerfc 
regularly  contributed,  be  had  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  his  relatire's  impressions  reganrmg 
the  current  of  erente  towards  the  olose  of  hla> 
lifo;  and  the  last  volume  of  -  the  work  it  likely 
to  be  the  most  interest  ng. 

Ik  may  he  considered  a  earfams  «hain  of 
events  that  has  gtrett  the  narration  of  Ait  lifo— > 
that  ol  Beotland'ft  greatest  bon,  id  the  first  part 
-^f  om-  ceirtQiy,  t j  an  Irish  genUoman:  It  seba» 
to  aecord  cempletAly  wlA  one  of  those  ob^te 
that  we  know  te  hate  been  very  near  to  Dh 
Obalmers'  heart  in  itis  HfoUme,  ^e  itreagtho*** 
ing  of  the  Hnk  that  enee,  more  ebviou^y  eves 
Am  now,  beand  VHtu  to  Sbo^aftd,  ftnd 


60*]  and,  and  Seotluft 
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to  her  earliest  and  greatest  colony.  HistoriaiiB 
allege  that  the  Scots  were  originally  a  colony  from 
Inland,  vbo  settled  in  the  western  division  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  before  their  name  was  given  to  this 
OMntry,  it  had  belonged  to  Ireland.  No  doubt  ex- 
ists respecting  the  original  connoetioa,  although 
its  nature  may  not  now  be  altogether  intelligible. 
The  intercoorae  between  coantries  separated  at  one 
point  by  a  ohannel  of  twenty,  and  at  another  point  of 
tan  miles,  mast  hare  always  been  eonsideraUe,  and 
we  meet  its  consequenees  in  many  pages  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  history.  Still  is  shown,  oa  the  borders 
•f  Ulster,  the  spot  where  the  rash  bat  ehiralric 
Sdward  Bmee  fell,  in  his  attempt  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  Ireland.  When,  at  a  long  pos- 
terior period,  James  the  First  of  England  deter- 
mined to  colonise  part  of  Ulster,  from  England  and 
SooUand,  a  large  body  of  the  undertakers,  and 
their  tenants  and  retainers,  came  from  Scotland; 
and  their  descendants  now  occupy  a  great  part  of 
tbe  nocth-eastem  counties,  forming  the  majority 
of  the  population.  At  subsequent  periods,  when 
perseeotion  reddened  its  svord  and  erected  its 
gallows  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  men  fled  in  great 
iHiniben,with  tiie  love  of  trath  and  freedom  as  their 
haritage,  from  the  western  eonnties  to  Ulster.  To 
these  oircamstanees,  and  the  iHrobabiUty  that  the 
tinets  at  the  Cnldees  were  never  entirely  fbrgotten 
and  obliterated  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  may  he 
ascribed  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  has  itsoentre  in  Antiim,  Down,  and 
Den7:  and  the  general  prevalence  of  Protestant- 
ism ia  Ulster.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  intimately  eon- 
versont  with  the  history  of  that  body,  and  sincerely 
desirofM  for  their  prosperity.  He  foond  them  closely 
associated  wiihthe  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  was,  probably,  gratified  by  their  ad- 
faerenee  to  the  Freo  Church  at  the  period  of  the 
dtsmption.  six  years  ago,  Dr.  Chalmers  visited 
Ii^and,  we  believe^  for  the  last  time,  and  resided 
for  a  ecmsiderable  period  at  the  beantifhl  village  of 
BostNTOT.  Be  had  previoody  c^eriene^  weak- 
nesi^  arising,  not  improbably,  frem  the  exoitwnent 
of  the  period.  IBs  residenoe  at  Bostrevor,  and  the 
air  of  tiie  Moorne  Uonntains,  had  contribntod  to  re- 
store his  strength.  We  met  him  one  day,  when  on 
his  way  horaewardi,  in  a  curious  position  for  an 
invalid:  the  top  of  one  of  the  range  of  high  moan- 
tains  that  environ  Bel&st  on  the  north-west,  and 
seem  to  have  been  east  np  between  it  and  Lough 
Keagh.  The  summit  of  the  Cave  hill  commands  a 
sweep  of  great  extent  on  every  side;  and,  on  a  sam- 
mer  afternoon,  when  the  snn's  rays  sparkle  on  the 
distant  waters  of  Loogh  Neagh,  Lough  Strangford, 
and  the  Channel,  yields  one  of  the  most  superb 
Tiaws  in  our  islands.  The  busy  town  beneath,  with 
Its  fine  river,  covered  with  ships  of  many  flags, 
and  every  fium,  gradually  widening  into  Belfast 
Longh,  and  the  latterlonng  itself  between  the  Cope- 
laod  and  tbeMaiden  Islands  in  the  Chaonel,  with  the 
goottish  hills  in  Clalloway  for  a  liaekgrotind  to  the 
east;  or  the  same  river,  winding  its  oonrse  np  the 
fertile  valley  to  Lisbnm,  now  lost  fbr  a  long  dis- 
tanee,  to  be  again  revealed  between  com  fields  or 
thiongh  trees  in  a  narrow  line  of  silveiy  brightness, 
tfkditidmidxpeopladbaiik^  wr^  fiann  ths  oeean 


to  its  sonrce,  studded  with  little  towns  and  nomer-, 
ous  villas,  catching  the  eye  amid  its  many  cottages, 
sometimes  clustered  round  a  tall  chimney,  or 
gathered  together  at  the  comers  of  bleaching  fields, 
that  seem,  even  in  Jaly,  to  have  aoovering  of  snow; 
or  over  the  Castiereagh  hills,  on  tiw  soath-east,  to 
Lough  Strangford,  with  its  many  islands  chequer-' 
ing  its  vride  expanse  of  water,  surrounded  by  many 
pleasant  villages,  so  hidden  and  out  of  the  way  of 
tiie  worid  at  soarody  to  be  known;  or  the  sharp  and 
distant  summits  of  the  Itfonmo  tfountaini,  r^sed 
by  th^r  Maker  like  a  barrier  brtween  the 
dark  South  and  the  Hack  North;  or  the  comer  of 
wide  Lough  Neagh  and  the  Ban  Biver,  oarrying 
away  its  waters  to  the  norih,  and  the  Derry  Moun- 
tains closing  up  the  scene  to  the  west;  or  the  vast 
expanse  of  bleak  country,  broken  apparenUy  here 
and  there  by  streaks  of  green  and  yellow,  seeming 
like  crevices,  only  because  we  cannot  look  into  the 
wide,  and  sometimes  fertile,  but  always  densely 
peopled  vales  of  Antrioi,  and  Slieve  Douoogh  to  the 
north-oast,  rising  eone-shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf, 
lonely  and  alone  in  its  pride:  any  one  of  all  tho 
prospects  from  the  Cave  Hill,  when  the  sky  is  blue, 
and  tiie  uunmer  day  neariy  done,  is  worth  tiie  ttiC 
journey  upwards  iwioe  repeated;  and  all  of  them 
together  fonn  a  Boene  that,  ai  a  whole,  caqnot^ 
often  be  ezceHed,  and  in  iriUeh  there  are  polntt 
that  scartwly  can  be  rivalled.  Dr.  Chalmers  loved 
eminentiy  the  works  of  God.  Few  men  have  4krer 
enjoyed  tiiem  more.  A  scene  like  that  was  to  him 
a  rich  festivaL  His  mind  acquired  more  than  its 
wonted  exuberance  amidst  the  beautiful  or  the  . 
sublime  in  the  works  of  Creation. 

Very  few  disciples  of  Christianity  ever  grasped 
more  completely  the  idea,  "  My  Father  made  them 
all."  But  looking  over  this  vide  scene  in  tiie  beei_ 
part  of  Ireland,  he  eouH  not  fhil  to  remember  the 
misery  and  sufferings  thatoeenpieda  la«ge  part  in 
the  history,  and  the  moral  aspect  of  a  laod  aia* 
golariy  ridi  fn  natural  resenreea,  and  lamrataUy 
poor  in  their  applieatlon.  No  shadow  of  the  eom- 
ing  famine,  fever,  and  aoiTom,  of  18^,  and  tba 
subsequent  years,  then  darkeaed  the  isluid;  jet,  in, 
many  districts,  plenty  and  waai^'  hearUesaness  and 
suflwring,  dwelt  together.  He  was  no  sectarian 
in  the  narrow  and  objectionable  meaning  of  the 
title,  but  he  held  warmly  his  own  tenets,  because  he 
could  not  yield  a  cold  and  frigid  assent  to  any  prin- 
ciple of  faith ;  and,  remembering  hts  own  country, 
and  the  changes  aeoomplidied  there  in  a  single 
century,  ascribing  them  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
religious  principles  that  prevail  m  Seotiand,  he 
believed  that  the  same  creed  might  form  nmilar 
minds  to  work  out  the  same  results  in  Ireland.  No 
Irishman,  of  whatever  creed,  coald  lore  the  man 
less  that  the  warm  wishes  of  his  heart  were  eonoen- 
trated  in  one  of  tiwie  ezprestive  and  fervent  i^aea- 
tatory  prayers,  eontaining  in  ten  words  the  foroa 
and  strength  of  a  hundred,  with  \riiieh  his  Jmun^' 
and  Sabbath  readings  have  rendered  the  pablie  ftmlr 
liar.  Dr.  Chalmers,  it  may  be  remembered,,  sufferejl 
r^roach  in  advocating  the  Romui  Catholie  Emati. 
cipation  Bill.  He  prised  the  friendships  he  had 
formed  in  society,  but  while  valuing  them  wsnnl 
thej  van  nenr  peinl|t«tt(b9«if  QlilQAAttom  tli« 
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pmih  that  ietm«d  to  liim  the  V9.y  of  daiy.  The 
pimtption  of  the  Scottiah  Chorch  was  not  the  only 
cr  the  fint  exwoiple  where  he  set  aside  the  claims 
of  friendship  for  the  paraiuouut  demands  of  prin- 
eiple.  In  adToeatiog  the  claims  of  the  Boman 
Catliolics,  be  undoubtedly  alienated  for  a  time  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  many  of  bis  former  admirers. 
He  oonld  set  therefore  be  charged  with  entertaining 
an  uDjnit  preference  for  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcb, 
fn  beUering  it  likely  to  become  a  powerful  instru- 
mantalitj  for  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  from 
man^  erils  not  less  injurious  than  political  restric- 
tioDi.  He  bad  Bo^mrted  Roman  Catholic  emanct- 
patioa  ;  he  had  assisted  the  Episcopal  Charoh  in 
yarioos  diffieolUes;  he  had  attended  in  St  Andrew's 
at  an  Independent  Gharch,  whfle  an  ordained  minis* 
ter  of  the  Establishment;  he  lived  in  terms  of  iuti- 
naoj  with  the  leaders  of  the  English  Wesleyan  Me- 
tho^ts.  and  acting  oo  just  principles  to  those  with 
whom  he  could  not  maintain  retigioas  communion, 
ha  was  also  a  man  of  the  most  catholic  spirit ;  yet  he 
lored  not  lees  on  that  account  the  broad  features  of 
Proteetant  fsith,  or  the  distinctiro  lines  of  his  own 
•ontmimi<Hi.  Muy  ragged  points  in  Irish  history 
cateh  the  eye,  bat  to  those  who  read  it  well,  there 
b  a  soft  and  sombre  sadness  over  the  story,  that 
deeply  interests  the  feelings,  and  loaves  the  reader 
anxious  that  peace  at  last  and  prosperity  would  not 
he  only  vlsitorn  and  wayfarers  in  the  land.  Dr.  Ohal- 
ma»  possess^  this  kind  of  interest  in  Ireland,  and 
one  rising  still  higher,  from  other  and  nobler 
■ottrces;  and  seeking  Its  permanent  improrement 
sext,  probably,  to  that  of  Scotland;  he  expressed 
Ms  eonTictlon  that  Scotland  and  England  would 
not  long  be  prosperous  while  Ireland  ^as  de- 
pressed. 

These  remarks  have,  however,  diverged  from  the 
general  subject,  and  arose  merely  from  the  pre- 
paration of  Dr.  Chalmers*  life  being  committed  to 
a  gentleman  so  closely  connected  with  Ireland  as 
Dr.  Hanna — who  has  acoomplished  that  part  of  his 
great  task,  now  before  the  public,  in  a  manner  cal- 
nJated  to  atSord  the  best  idea  that  can  be  obtained 
of  the  subject.  We  want  not  merely  a  naked  nar- 
rative of  events,  chained  together  in  chronological 
order;  hat  the  history'  of  a  great  mind.  If  that 
want  is  eopplied  from  the  man's  thoughts,  written 
aa  time  passed  away,  with  its  changes;  and  iUus- 
tnted  iridi  the  lij^t  which  a  skil  fal  biographer  can 
throw  over  them — ve  have  obtained  the  most  de- 
drable  result.  This  first  volume  is  prepared  with 
that  object  steadily  in  view.  Dr.  Chfdmers  still 
speaks  in  a  great  number  of  its  pages.  The  bio- 
graplier  keeps  himself  entirely  unseen.  We  know 
that  he  moves  the  panorama  which  is  to  pass  before 
Ui ;  that  he  searches  out,  puts  in  order,  and  joins 
the  varioos  material,  but  we  see  nothing  of  him — 
he  is  hidden  in  his  subject,  who  is  kept  oontinnaUy 
Wfbn  the  rewkr.  We  meet  frequently  nith  bean- 
tifa!  passages,  belonging,  evidently,  to  the  historian; 
but  it  has  been  remarked,  and  we  think  eoirectty, 
ttat  there  exists  a  stmilarity  hetwem  Dr.  Chahners* 
Htfln  and  Dr.  Banna's  mode  of  writing,  that  permits 
flw  naidar  to  glide  out  «rf  the  one  into  the  other, 
«rlttwttt  pereeiving  a  marked  change,  or  being 
■tutted  hj  tm.  abmpt  alteratioii  in  the  eemplnion 
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and  construction  of  sentoiees.  Perhaps  it  might  he 
more  accurate  to  say  that  there  exists  a  similarity 
of  sentiment,  and  a  devotednoss  of  the  historian 
to  his  subject,  that,  more  than  any  mere  similarity 
of  style,  accounts  for  the  circumstance  we  have  no^ 
ticed.  A  similarity  of  spirit  goes  far  to  SiCOomplisH 
the  end  mentioned;  and  Dr.  Hanna,  holding  the 
same  principles  as  Br.  Chalmers,  living  with  hin^ 
long  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  relatiottr 
ship,  and  almost  daily  employed,  since  his  death, 
amongst  his  journals,  in  preparing  them  for  the 
press,  would  probably  imbibe  some  part  of  hil 
spirit,  and  even  gradiuJly  fall  into  his  style. 

Dr.  Hanna  has  sincerely  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  Dr.  Chi^mers'  posthumous  wo^ln^' 
and  his  life.  We  knov  that,  two  years  sinee,  a 
desire  was  expressed  for  his  presence  and  profee-' 
sional  assistance  in  a  quarter  that  he  must  have' 
felt  difficulty  to  resist,  under  circumstances  that' 
almost  rendered  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  accept;  that 
would  have  conferred  on  him  great  personal  in- 
fluence, and  insured  a  status  in  temporal  matters' 
equivalent  to  the  highest  hopes  that  cakn  be  formed 
in  his  connexion.  The  latter  inducement  may  have, 
possessed  comparatively  little  weight;  but  a  strong 
current  of  moral  and  religioas  interests,  and  even  ^ 
personal  associations,  must  have  inclined'  him 
strongly  towards  the  aeeeptanoe  of  the  eordial  in-' 
vitations  warmly  pressed  on  ^im.  A  deep  ,feeling' 
of  daty.alope' towards  tiie  gireat  work,  that  had. 
fallm  into  his  huds,  and  which  he  eoold  best 
charge,  must  have  weighed  much  in  dictating  a' 
refusal  that  in  scarcely  any  other  ciroainstanoes' 
could  have  been  given  with  a  consistent  and  strict 
regard  to  duty,  and  to  these  high  and  imiportal 
interests  that  he  had  promised  always  to  promote. 
We  may,  appropriately,  at  this  st^^,  notice  the 
energetic  manner  in  which  the  publisher  of  this 
important  series  of  works  has  supported  the  literary, 
efforts  to  render  them  what  the  public  would  desire, 
and  have  some  right  to  expect.  They  are  suhstan-. 
tial  books.  The  typography  is  excellent,  the  paper 
good,  and  the  style  adopted,  renders  the  vo- 
lumes remarkably  easy  to  read.  The  outlay  on 
publications  of  this  description  is  immoue.  The 
sale  requires  to  be  eorrospondingly  extensive^  hot 
that,  we  believe,  has  been  obta^dedj  and  the  T<d- 
nmes  are  standard  works  that  will  be  onrrent  for 
centuries  ,  in  the  market  of  literature.  With  the 
greater  part  of  that  tbne  tha  pnblishw  and 
printer,  who  has  hazarded  a  fintnne  in  this  work, 
or  the  author's  family,  havd  no  interest.  Dr. 
Chalmers  might  have  devoted  hiji  power^l  mental 
faculties  to  the  collection  of  money,  .^e  would  have 
made  an  excellent  banker  or  merchant.  He  might 
have  formed  a  large  fortune,  and  bought  and  en- 
tailed an  estatie  in  his  family  while  hia  descendants 
continued.  He  followed  another  coarse,  and  one 
still  more  useful  to  mankind.  Therefore,  ihe  pro- 
perty reared  by  him  only  belongs  to  his  frunily  for 
a  limited  period.  He  did  not  belong  to  party,  it  is 
sud,  but  to  manfciDd ;  and*  therefore,  numkind' 
agree  to  appropriate  the  pecuniary  prooeeds  of  his 
lahoars,  after  a  given  period.   Bo  runs  this  law. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  bom  in  Anstruther,  a  little 
burgh  on  the  ^- 
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ihe  East  Neuk  of  Fife.  Passing  orer  the  latro- 
daetion,  the  first  chapter  opeus  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  past,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  great- 
tobss  of  Adstruther.  The  family  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
appear  to  hare  been  connected  Vith  Fife  for  a  coh- 
Uderable  period: —  ^ 

"With  the  county  of  Fife  Dr.  ChalmerB'  family  had  for  some 
generatiotis  been  connected.  His  great-grandfather,  Mr.  James 
Chalmm,  Hm  of  John  Chalmers,  laird  of  Vitmedden,  was  or- 
dsiaed  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Elie,  in  the  year  1710.  In 
*he  folloinng  year  he  married  Affnes  Merchiston,  duaghter  of  the 
Spisoopal  clergyman  of  Kirkpatrick,  who  had  hceu  ejected  from 

living  at  the  period  of  llie  Revolution.  L'ndiatinguishcd  by 
vaj  snpoiori^  of  talent,  the  simple  kindness  of  Mr.  Chalmers'  dis- 
positioa  endeared  him  to  his  puishionen,  and  there  still  Uogeis 
in  the  neighboarhood  a  remerahmnce  of  the  fcini'li^r  and  aSec- 
tionate  intercourse  which  wu  carried  on  between  minister  and 
people,  Wliat  the  minister  hinuelf  wanted  in  energy  was  amply 
made  up  by  the  vigorous  activity  of  his  wife.  Brought  up  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  she  had  learned  the  lesson  of  a  moat  thrifty  eco- 
nomy. The  estate  of  Rademie,  purchased  by  her  savings,  out  of  a 
lender  income  which  had  to  bear  the  harden  of  twelve  children's 
•dsMtion,  still  remains  in  the  poiaanini  of  one  of  her  deacendants ; 
while,  in  tiie  after  hisbu;  of  more  than  one  member  of  her 
fiimily,  the  care  with  which  ^e  had  watched  over  their  infancy 
and  education  brought  forth  its  pleasant  fruits.  Her  eldest 
dAu^ter  married  Mr.  Thomas  1K&j,  minister  of  Kilrenny,  a 
parish  inuneditttely  adjoining  to  Anstmther.  With  the  family 
at  Kilrenny  atanse,  the  fitmily  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  &ther  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  dosest  intimai7.  It  was  to  Mrs.  Kay's 
son-in-law.  Dr.  Adamson,  of  St.  Andrews,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
himself  indebted  fpr  his  presentation  to  the  living  of  Kilmany. 

<*Mr.  C%ahnen*  eldest  son,  the  Bev.  John  Chalmers,  D.t)., 
succeeded  his  &ther  as  minister  at  EUe,  but  was  afterwards 
transbited  to  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar.  He  iaherited  his 
motiier's  talent,  and  in  his  day  was  distinguislied  botii  as  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  an  able  and  zealous  advocate  of  that 
policy  which  then  predominated  within  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Chalmers'  second  son,  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  having  married 
Barbara  Anderson,  of  Eastei  Anstmther,  settled  in  that  town  as 
a  diipovner,  and  general  merdiant.  He  was  snccbeded 
in  a  prosperous  bnuness  hj  his  second  son,  Mr.  John  Cbdmcrs, 
who,  in  1771,  married  Elizabeth  Hall,  the  daughter  of  a  wine 
merchant  at  Crail.  They  had  a  very  numerous  family — nine 
sons  and  five  daughters — of  whojn'  oidy  one  died  in  diildhood. 
The  following  t^  is  extraded  from  Mr.  Chahneia'  family 
record:— 

*• '  John  Chalmers  and  Elisabeth  Hall  were  matribd  on  the 
SOth  Angns^  1771. 

CttlLDBin  BT  SAID  VABSUaS. 

BO&S.  BAPTISED; 
1.  James,    .   .   June  11, 1772       June  H 

5.  Lot/,  .  .  .  Nov.  9,  1773  Nov.  14 
8.  Barbara,  ,  ^  .  June  31, 1775  June  35 
*.  George,  .  .  April  1, 177T  April  6 
B.  ■WiUiam,  .  .   Aag.  81,  1773      8^t.  6 

6.  Thomas.  .  .  Mar.  17, 1780      Mar.  19 

7.  Isabel,    .   .   Dee.  13, 17S1       Dec.  Ifi 

8.  Darid,  .  .  May  31, 1783  June  1 
B.  John,  ...   May  19,  1785       May  22 

10.  Helen,    .   .   Aug.  31, 1788       Sept.  8 

11.  Jean,  .   .  .  June  29, 1788      Jane  29 

12.  Potziel^  .  .  June  10, 1790      Juno  SO 

13.  Chartes,  .   .  Jan.  16, 1793      Jan.  S2 

14.  Alexander.  .  April  9, 1791      .^ril  13' 

"  br.  Chalmers,  the  sixth  diild  and  fonrth  sAn  in  tliis  crowded 
bausehold,  wis  borA  at  Anstenther,  on  Friday,  the  17th  Mah:h, 
1780." 

tTblike  man;  other  orowded  fiunllies,  tbii  one  wab 
not  eariy  thinned;  and  one  of  the  disadrantages  at- 
tmding  a  nnmerons  flock  of  rirala  to  a  mother^i  care 
iras,  that  the  nnrse  had  the  management  of  Thomas 
at  an  earl^  age;  and  a  bad  nurse  she  appears  to 
hkVB  been,  since  the  TietiiU  of  her  anger  nerer 
entirelj  ftvgot  tiie  tnatmetat  he  reoeirod,  Kbmy 


yoang  persons  deriro  their  first  impre&aioQS  Id  ixH 
from  a  bad  nurse,  like  the  girl  who  fixed  hef  chi^ 
ractcr  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  Thomas  Chalmers, 
It  is  &  great  mistake  to  place  the  most  ihozperi* 
enced  Ber?ant  In  the  nursery,  if  she  be  to  rule  tilere 
in  tbo  "  Tice^matemal'*  chair,  although  it  is  a  com- 
moh  error,  from  vhich  ihe  vorld  has  derired  man^ 
of  the  orooked  and  perverse  minds  by  vhorn  it  bu 
been  vexed,  and  made  worse  than  it  might  hard 
been,  if  that  practioe  had  been  avoided.  The  boy 
in  this  instftnoe  ran  away  from  tbe  uutaery  to  thd 
school,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  calamities 
which  daily  annoyed  him  at  home.  He  vaS  not 
sent,  but  he  fled  to  the  school,  when  three  years  of 
age.  Infant  schools  were  then  unknown,  and  s« 
he  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  remarkably  young 
scholar;  bat  the  teacher,  Mr.  Bryce,  was  old,  and 
90  nearly  blind,  that  when  he  attempted  to  strike 
offending  scholars  with  hia  "  rod,"  the  blowB  meant 
fbr  them  generally  fell  on  his  own  table,  tie  h&d 
an  assistant,  who  abandoned  his  principal'^  system 
of  disoipliae;  but  was  unfortunate  in  his  career,  al- 
though a  man  of  considerable  parts: — 

"ThouBh  he  oontinned  for  mat?  yean  afterwards  to  pmi4^ 

Mr.  Bryce  had  furnished  hinudf  mih  an  asnstant,  Mr.  Daniu 
RAmsay,  afUrwards  parochial  schoolmaster  at  Corstorphine,  to 
whose  care  all  the  younger  children  were  in  the  first  instance 
consigned.  The  assistant  was  as  easy  as  bis  superior  was  harsb. 
^  teachers,  they  were  about  equally  inefTicieat,  Mr.  Eamsaf 
sought  distinction  in  bis  profession  by  becoming  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  'Mised  Scliools.'  His  work  won  for  liira  but  little 
reputation;  and  an  unfortunate  act,  in  which,  perhaps,  there 
was  more  imprudence  than  guilt,  lost  him  his  situation,  and 
plunged  him  in  poverty.  For  many  years  Dr.  Chalmers  coa- 
tribated  rt^ularly  for  his  support.  His  latter  days  were  spent  ' 
in  Gillespie's  Hospital,  where  he  died  about  Hve  years  ago. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Steven,  who  visited  him  frequently  while  upon  hia 
deathbed,  in  a  letter  with  which  I  have  been  fkvoired,  says: — ■ 
'  On  one  occasion  he  spoke  to  me,  iu  a  very  feeling  muiner 
indeed,  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
was  such  that  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  words  he  employed ; 
"  No  man,**  exclaimed  he,  "  knows  the  amonnt  of  kindnew  which 
I  have  received  from  my  old  pupil.  He  has  trften  done  me  good, 
both  as  respects  my  soul  and  my  body;  many  a  pithy  sentence 
he  uttered  when  he  threw  himself  in  my  way — many  a  pound 
nota  has  the  Doctor  girbn  me,  and  he  always  did  the  thing  as  if 
he  were  afraid  that  somebody  should  see  him.  May  God  re- 
ward him!"  The  feeble  old  man  was  quite  overpowered,  and. 
wept  like  a  child  when  be  gave  utterance  to  these  words.' 

"  There  had  been  a  dash  of  cccentriuty  about  Bamsay.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  whole  powers  of  the  empire  lodged  for  a 
short  time  !n  the  ringle  hand  of  the  Dote  of  Wdlington,  he 
wrote  to  his  Grace,  in  the  true  dominie  spirit,  but  with  idmost  as 
much  wisdom  as  wit — that  he  could  tell  him  how  to  do  the  moat 
difficult  thing  he  had  in  hand,  namely,  to  cure  the  ills  of  Ireland. 
He  should  just  take,  he  told  him,  '  the  taws  in  the  tae  hand,  and 
the  Testament  in  the  tither.'  Engrossed  aa  he  was,  the  Dnka 
sent  an  acknowledgment  signed  by  himself;  and  for  some  time 
it  was'  difBonlt  to  sf^  which  of  the  two  Daniel  fiannsfr  was 
proudest  of — baring  tanj^t  Dr.  Chalmflrs,  and  so  laid,  as  ia  was 
always  affinstomed  to  hoai^  the  fimnd^ion  oC  his  fiune— w 
hariog  instnuAed  the  Duke  of  WeDington  aa  to  the  best  -wtj  of 
governing  Ircbnd,  and  having  got  ao  answer  from  tiie  DokO 
himself." 

The  I6tler  to  the  Duke  does  not  bettf  ont  lUtniiby^s 
character  for  dealing  easily  vith  his  seholain. 
Teachers  most  probably  become  inured  to  "thrf 
tatrs"  as  they  inereato  In  ye&rs;  hut  Rams^y't 
dIktribnUou  of  the  goverbing  powers  ift  bad.  '^v 
Testament  should  always  be  tried  before  "the  ta-ws," 
in  managing  Ireland  and  goveiiiiQg  schAoLs ;  and  if 
thd  pt^pU  of  the  l^itiMI^  wJi^timM  bbtt-' 
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iliteBll;  tallied  to  Ireland  &an  haa  bean  dona,  ife 
Bight  have  fbnnd  Ins  use  for  "  the  tawi"  in  oondnoi- 
ing  iti  Afiairs.  Dr.  Chalmers'  good  nature  vas 
more  apparent  tlian  his  genius  at  Anster  parish 
school.  The  exercises  there  fUled  to  inspire  in 
Tit»n  any  love  of  learning.  He  went  there  not  to 
find  instruction,  but  a  rofuge;  and  he  appears  to 
hare  been  often  unsncceasful  io  his  ohject.  Few  of 
our  greatest  men  have  been  precocious  students. 
■We  haYe  grave  doubts  respecting  the  propriety  of 
taxing  the  intellect  greatly  at  an  early  age. 
Parents  who  expect  children  to  he  little  men  and 
women  seldom  get  much  good  out  of  them.  It  will 
hardly  do,  we  fear,  to  try  and  blot  out  in&ncy, 
boyhood,  and  girlhood  from  Ufa.  Art  is  strong,  and 
training  powerful ;  hut  nature  will  keep  its  own 
^gaiut  hotii,  or  arenge  the  theft  ^t  a  subsequent 
pmiod.  St^  the  boy  eontains  the  germg  of  the 
man.  Great  ehanges  nwy  be  pioduead  by  the 
agency  of  many  cireumrtanees,  by  the  force  of  ex- 
perience, or,  finally,  as  Scott  has  it,  by  the  force  of 
tniQt;  bnt  trough  them  all  the  influences  of  infancy 
and  youth  retain  tiieir  places,  sometimes  scarcely 
peveeptiUe,  bat  always  real,  and  not  seldom  power- 
fill.  The  schoolboy  character  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is 
elaariy  marked  In  the  following  passages: — 

"By  thorn  of  his  KkcxdMovt,  few  now  ia  munber,  who 
invivc.  Dr.  Chslmen  is  raacmbered  u  oae  of  the  idlert, 
iSwBgnt,  inarriest,atidiBOBtgeMTons-heuiedbo7«  in  AngtruUier 
sliooL  little  tine  or  atteatiom  vonld  have  been  regtiired  foi 
lam  to  pnpaie  his  daily  leasona,  lo  as  to  meet  the  ordinary  de- 
iBinih  1^  tlu  K^ool-room ;  fiit  when  he  did  let  himself  to  leam, 
wot  oDt  of  aU  his  schoolfmowa  ooold  do  it  at  onos  so  quicidy  and 
wo  vril.  When  the  time  canic,  hoirever,  for  saying  them,  the 
hsMM  wen  oftBD  found  icarcdy  holf-leamed — Bometima*  not 
kimed  at  oH.  The  panishment  ia^dM  in  sadt  caaei  waa  to 
•■1  tba  oR^nt  into  the  coalhole,  to  reniun  then  ia  talitnde 
tfl  the  ac^ectedl  dat^T  was  diseharged.  If  many  of  the  boyi 
egaU  boflit  ofer  ThomM Chalmen that ttiey  Tcrcseldomerin  the 
pb«  of  pnniihnient,  none  eonld  say  timt  they  got  more  quickly 
ost  of  it.  Joyous,  ngoroas,  and  hnmoTous,  he  took  hia  part  in 
ifi  Uh  guua  of  the  playground,  ever  ready  to  lead  or  to  follow, 
irtcm  K^iooibcry  eipeditions  were  planned  and  executed ;  and, 
■III— » III  for  bm  or  for  frolic  any  little  group  of  the  merry- 
bentad  was  gtfheted,  his  &U,  rich  ha^,  might  be  heard  liaing 
■qid  tlmr  shouts  of  But  he  tub  altogether  nDmischicvoua 
in  lus  mirth.  Tic  coolil  not  bear  that  either  falsehood  or  blas- 
fkcnj  ■hoftld  mingle  with  it.  His  own  greater  strength  he 
always  used  to  dflend  the  weak  or  the  injured,  who  looked  to 
hjm  as  their  nataral  protector;  ^ud  whenever,  ia  iie  lieatad 
oreillow,  fixy  passed  into  psasion,  he  hastened  from  the  ougcnial 
rqioB,  nuhing  once  into  a  neighbouring  house,  when  a  whole 
rtom  of  mussel  shells  was  flj-ing  to  and  fro,  which  the  angry 
fittle  hands  that  flung  them  meant  to  do  all  tiie  mischief  ^t 
ftsy  cooUi  and  fl«UDtB&  aa  he  eheUered  htmidf  in  his  le- 
tfat,'rma(/fcr  powder  and  ball,'  a  saying  whii^  the  good  old 
wnuB,  bende  whose  ingle  he  found  a  rehige,  was  wont  in  these 
lata  yean  to  qnote  in  his  &ronr,  when  leas  friendly  neighbours 
weft  ehsipng  him  with  being  a  man  a!  itrifie,  too  fond^  vfur." 

During  his  lehofd  days,  Thomas  Chalmers  was 
eangbt  preadiiag  to  a  nngle  auditor,  from  the  ap- 
pc^riate  text  **  Let  brotherly  lore  continue,"  The 
eimunstance  is  not  of  mash  importance,  because, 
we  remember  once  to  have  previously  noticed, 
■Mt  boys  pfeaoh  at  seme  period  of  titeir  career  ; 
iur  the  same  nason  that  they  iaaeh  schools  and 
lilf  at  "soldtary,"  without  much  more  piobabil- 
tty  nf  hftwiiihifl  "  donipies,"  or  following  a  warlike 
■»W>F,t|MalfiMt>f'*ti»Qgeen  of  May"  to  change 
hm  mnm  U  watat  <w  m»  of  diaiBoiiidi  and  gofaU 


,  Thomas  Chalmers  lea  «ehoel  e«d|i,  ftad  *mtM«l 
pt.  Andrews  College: — 

"In  November,  1791,  whilst  not  yet  twelve  yean  of  age, 
accompanied  by  his  eldest  brother,  William,  he  enioQed  hinuelf 
as  a  student  in  the  United  College  of  St.  Andrews.  He  had 
jiat  one  contemporary  there,  who  had  entered  college  at  an 
«arlier  age,  John,  Lord  Campbell ;  and  the  two  youngest  itndpnts 
become  each,  iu  future  life,  the  most  distinguished  in  his  separata 
fpbcce.  However  it  may  have  been  in  Lord  Campbell's  case, 
(a  Dr.  Chalmers',  extreme  youth  was  not  compensated  1^  any 
premfttnreuesa,  or  superiority  of  preparation.  A  letter  written 
to  hia  eldest  brother,  James,  during  the  snmmer  which  succeeded 
fiis  first  session  at  college,  is  still  preserved — the  eariiest  extant 
ppecimen  of  his  writing.  It  abounds  in  errors,  both  ia  ortho- 
gl^hy  apd  grammar,  and  abundantly  proves  that  the  work  of 
[earning  to  write  his  own  tongue  with  ordinaiy  corrcctne* i  hod 
ptill  tp  be  began.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  was 
pqually  defective,  unfitting  him,  during  his  first  two  sessions,  to 
proflt  aa  he  m^ht  otherwise  have  done  tcom  the  pnlectiana  of 
(bat  distiDgnished  philosophical  grammarian.  Dr.  Janes  Han-* 
|,ar,Tho  was  then  the  chief  ornament  of  St.  Andrews  Univetutf.l 

At  8t.  Andrews  College,  a  number  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  Ultra- Whigs,"  keen  Beftirmers,  and 
what  would  now  be  called  "  Badicals. ' '  They  were 
^Iek>  men  of  ezoeptional  opinions  and  views  in  re- 
iigions  matters,  which  is  not  a  necessary,  not  often 
in  Scotland — a  usual  acoompaniment  of  keen  re- 
forming opinions.  Radicals,  as  they  are  eaUed> 
get  no  aathority  for  their  politics  so  good  as  they 
pay  find  in  ihe  Bible,  if  they  carefully  read  ita 
fnjunetions.  Their  opinions  influenoed  tiie  yoang 
student  His  fatherwas,  like  many  laymen  infaisday, 
more  eruigelioal  sentimwits  than  the  majtoity  of 
^he  mmisterg;  but  he  was  also  a  Town  OonneUlar 
pf  Ans^ther,  and  the  official  iaflnenoe  he  poir 
sessed  in  the  bnrgb,  for  a  councillor  stood  in  no 
dread  then  of  November,  made  him  a  Tory.  His 
pon  deviated  from  hia  father's  eeclesiastioal  and 
political  opinions ;  and  while  the  latter  were  reco- 
vered in  a  short  period,  many  years  passed  before  he 
was  restored  to  the  former.  Mathematics  was  his 
favourite  study;  but  he  read  the  popular  political 
works  of  ^e.day,  and  fialt  a  warm  interest  in  poli- 
^oal  disonssiona  :— 

"  Other  snlgeeto,  however,  besides  those  of  his  favoiuilsKoSBO^ 
irare  pressed  upon  his  notice,  not  so  mnch  by  the  pntenrinu  <^ 
^he  class-room,  as  by  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Brown  and  his 
accomplished  friends.  Ethics  and  politics  engaged  much  of  tlieir 
attention.  Yielding  to  the  impulsea  thus  imparted.  Dr.  Chal- 
piers,  at  the  close  of  his  philosophical  studies,  became  deeply 
engaged  with  ttie  study  of '  Godwin's  Political  Jnitioe,'  a  woA  £n 
wUeh  he  eatertaiaed  at  that  time  a  profound,  ud,  as  ht  a&m- 
wsids  fblt  and  admowtedged,  a  auqilaeed  admiration.  His  &Oum 
ma  A  strict,  nnbeoding Tory, as  wril  as  a  itriot,and,  as  hein  hm 
childhood  fiincied,  a  senre  religioBist,  QjrUiemBnimMgwlumi 
he  was  now  thrown,  and  to  wh«n  hs  owed  tJie  flrst  kindUnga  of 
bis  intellectual  sympathies,  Calvinism  and  Toryism  were  not  onlf 
f  epudiatcd,  but  despised.  '  St.  Andrews'  (we  have  his  own  testi- 
fuony  for  it)  '  was  at  this  time  overrun  with  Idoderatisn),  under 
the  chilliag  iafloencea  of  whidi  we  inhaled,  not  a  distails  only, 
but  a  positive  oontenqA  for  all  that  is  property  and  peenUsil/ 
po^,  insomoeh  that  our  oonfldence  was  luariy  as  entire  ia  A» 
sufficiuuT'  of  aatoral  theology  as  in  the  inffiiaeaMy  4^  natural 
science.'  It  was  not  nnaatund  that,  recoiling  from  the  nncom- 
promising  and  unelastio  politictd  principle  with  whidt  he  had 
been  familiar  at  Anstruther,  and  unfnrtlGed  by  a  strong  indivi- 
dual faith  in  the  Christian  aidvation,  he  should  have  fdt  tlis 
power  of  that  charm  which  the  high  taleut  of  lieslie,  and  Brown, 
and  Milne,  threw  a^onnd  the  religions  and  pditical  priaeiplaa 
which  they  so  sineerdy  and  uiflinslastically  espoused  j  that  his 
youthful  spirit  shonld  have  kmdied  into  gm^oos  emotim  at  the 
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Iw-  ihotihl  hari  ■dniitted  the  idw  thnt  the  religion  of  hit  earlj 
home  WM  a  nli^oa  of  confinement  and  intolennra,  nnworthj 
of  entwUinment  by  a  mind  enlightaned  and  cnlatged  by  liberal 
■todies.  From  the  political  deriatiou  into,  which  he  was  thns 
tauponnlf  seduced,  he  soon  retreated;  from  the  reli^oos,  it 
naaded  luny  years,  aad  oUm  than  hnman'  infloeocet  to  recall 
him. 

"  In  November,  1 795,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  itadent  of  Dinnity. 
^nieology,  however,  occapied  bat  little  of  his  thonghU,  During 
the  preceding  autumn  ho  had  learned  enough  of  the  French  lan- 
guage to  enable  him  to  reud  flneutly  and  intelligently  the  aathor- 
sliip  in  that  tongue  upon  the  hi^er  branches  of  Mathematics. 
Hii  fiiToarite  stndy  he  prosecuted  with  nndiminisbed  ardour." 

St.  Andrews,  we  suspect,  has  never  changed  no- 
minally in  some  respects.  Ifoderatism  baa  always 
P^Tuled  thnre,  althoagh  oeeoilonally  a  chair  has 
been'filled  by  men  like  Dr,  Chalmers  or  Sir  David 
Brewster.  The  polities  of  Moderatism  bare  chang- 
ed, and  even  the  religionf  pecaliaiity  In  some  re- 
sfteets.  The  FrofeEsors  of  St.  Andrews  for  many 
past  years  most  be  acquitted  of  holding  "  tJltra- 
Whig  or  keen  reforming  views.'*  We  deem  it  more 
probable  that  they  generally  ineUne  to  the  jm  divi- 
num,  and  oppose  -reform'  as  onneoessary  until  it  be 
accomplish^;  and  then  adopt  some  measure 
that  they  have  resisted  with  the  power  given  to 
tbem,  as  a  final  measure  to  be  conserved  with  care. 
The  religiouB  element  of  Moderatism  has  also  ctiang- 
ed<  '  It  professes  now  to  be  evangelical  ja  religious 
doetrlne ;  then  itproHsssed  to  be  very  near  Sooi- 
nianism  'or  ArianiBm. 

Altbongh  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  a  student,  kept 
Jonmals,  corresponded  largely,  and  had  abundant 
'  practice  in  Engtikb  oomposiUon,  yet  he  lerais  to 
have  been  long  defective  in  tbat'd^tartment  Dr. 
Hanna  indits  th&t  hu  earliest  eompodtions  were 
defietont  in  the  imaginative  and  sentimental  qua- 
litiea.  The  seratoni  oomposed  when  he  was  still 
very  young,  and  reeentiy  pablished,  warrant  one 
\i3t  of  the  opinion.  ~  They  contain  no  flights  of  the 
imagination;  but  theye^ibit  a  mixture  of '  what 
might  be  called  sentimentalism — occasionally  in 
nndae  proportions.  We  subjoin  part  of  Dr. 
Hanna's  criticism  on  this  subject: — ■ 

"  Hit  third  lession  at  the  nniversity,  which  had  witnessed  his 
ftrst  wdl-enKajned  intellectual  efforts,  had  witncued  also  his 
earliest  attempts  in  En^ish  composition.  Here  he  had  to  b^n 
•(  the  Te^  .be^nning.-  Liters  written  by  him,  even  after  his 
second  year  at'  college,  exhibit  a  faring  de&cieiK|y  ia.the  first 
and  unrest  elementscf  correct.wiiting.  -And  lie  lud  to  become 
voy  mnch  hia  owi^  inairaetar,  gmding  himself  1^  such  models 
■B  the  prdeclions  of  Dr.  Hanter'and  Dr.  Biown,  and  the  writings 
ot  Godwin  or  other  &Tonrite  autiiors,  presented.  A  few  of 
his  ILnt  effinta  in  this  way  have  been  preserved.  They  exhibit 
little  that  is  remarkable  in  style.  The  earliest  compoeitiooa  of 
tiiose  who  have  afterwards  become  distinguished  as  poets,  or 
orators,  or  doq^nent  writers,  have  generally  displayed  a  pro- 
fuse excess  of  Uw  ritetorical  or  the  imaginative,  which  it  took 
tima  and  labow  to  rtdnee  to  becoming  proportions.  In  the 
aoQags  ezndsei  of  Dr.'Chabiien  tiiis  order  is  reversed.  The 
■sdiast  of  them  an  tlie  amplest  and  plainest,  with  scarcdy 
a  i^eam  td  tutey  at  sentament  ever  rising  to  phiy  over  the 
page.  Thtj  give  token  of  a  vc^ry  vtgorom  yoathfol  intellect 
disciplining  itself  at  once  in  eiact  thinking  and  correct  pertpi- 
ooons  ezpresnon;  never  allowing  itself  to  travel  beyond  the 
honnds  of.the  analysiB  or  argument  whi^  it  is  engaged  in  pro- 
aiMating ;  aerer  wandering  away  to  pludc  a  riaglB  flower  out  of 
4i*  gardea  of  the  imagination,  by  which  UloatnUon  or  adom- 
awnt  might  be  snppUed.  Those  who,  as  the  result  of  their 
aulyiia,  have  eandnded  that  in  Dr.  Chalmers'  mental  consti- 
tetion  Am  panlgr  intdleotaal  lately  piedominatcd — that  hiaj 
Vas  empantifaly  ftdd^  bd  that  imsgimticB,  potent  as  iha 


was,  wai  but  a  miaiiter  of  othtf  and  higliar  poVers,  nu^  Ibd 
historic  verifieatioD  of  tlwr  analyaasin  ^  aatlistt    his  oolkga 

compositions." 

His  college  life  commenced  in  1793;  and  In 
1807,  while  Dr.  Cbalmera  was  on  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don,  we  find  tome  memoranda  of  this  same  Joha 
Campbell,  who  has  lived  to  be  one  of  the  Unt 
English  lawyers — ^tbe  representative  first  of  Dadlay, 
and  next  of  Edinbai^b,  in  the  House  of  Gommona 
— the  Attorney-General  of  England — th^  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland— the  great  legal  historian  of  the 
day — a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers — and  now 
promises  to  succeed  Lord  Denman  in  tiie  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench: — 

"Tuesday,  lUay  13.-:Breakfut«d  with  the  Misa  Outers, 
and  took  three  of  them  to  the  Boyal  Aeademy.  an4  KMat 
satisfaction  in  observing  Uie  lacreairing  eeiebrity  of  Ur.  \nU(ie*i 
picture.  In  going  along  to  Somenet  Honae  I  met  John  Cau- 
beU.    [Now  Lord  Campbell.] 

"  Wednesday,  May  13.— Break&stad  with  John  CaupbdL 
llbioh  Granker  and  more  manly  tima  ia  the  flrat  jmn  cf 
aeqoabtaace  with  him." 

Hia  oollei^te  oareer  was  diverrified  by  a  tntor- 
ship,  which,  from  hii  oorrespondeneei  was  evidMiily 
distaateful  to  him,  and  he  r^red  from  the  fiuMly 
early  in  1709,. to  be.lioensed  as  a  preaoher ■ 

"Soon  after  his  ntim,  ba  qiplied  to  ttw  Ffeal)ytary  of  St. 
Ajidrews  to  be  admitted  to  liis  esauinBtKm,  jwe^atatory  to  hia 

obtaining  a  license  as  a  preacher  (tf  the  OoapeL  Some  iliffcpltifli 
were  raised  against  its  being  received.  He  had  not  eonqileted 
his  nineteenth  year,  whereas  ^wbyteriea  were  not  wont  to  take 
students  upbn  probatioaaiy  trials  until  they  had  attained  the  age 
of  twen^-ooe.  It  h^pily  oconrred  that  one  of  his-  &iend>  in  tfaa 
Presbytery  fell  upon  the  old  statute  of  the  Church,  •wiaek 
ordains,  '  that  none  be  admitted  to  the  Hinisliy  befon  th^ 
be  twen^-flve  years  of  age,  except  saeh  as  for  rare  and  siagnlar 
qualities  shall  be  judged  by  the  General  and  Tnmaaal  Asaemh^ 
to  be  meet  and  worthy  thereof.' 

"  Under  oorer  of  the  last  dause  of  statute^  and  tiaalai- 
ing  its  more  dignified  phraseology  into  fenns  of  cononoa  iisa^ 
his  friend  pleaded  for  Hr.  Chalmers'  ree^tion  as  'a  lad  <f 
pregnant  p^rta.'  The  plea  was  admilted ;  and,  after  the  asttal 
formalities  he  was  licensed  as  a  preatdier  of  the  Gospel  on  tha 
31st  July,  1799.  It  was  one  of  the  tales  of  his  earlier  life  wMdi 
he  was  in  flwlnbit  in  later  yean  of  playftiHj  mpnrting.  that  nA. 
a  title  had  beea  so  early  given  to  bin,  aad  smIi  a  dispoualioa 
as  to  1^  bad  been  granted." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Mr.  Chalmers  made 
any  use  of  bis  licease.  He  proceeded  He  viait  a 
brother  at  Llrerpod,  and  first  conducted  pnUio 
worabip  in  the  Scotch  Chnroh,  in  Cbapd  Xiiane, 
AVigan,  on  Sabbath,  the  25th  Augnst,  1799'.  He 
preached  on  the  following  Sabbath  in  Mr.  Kirk- 
patriok'a  chnroh,  LiverpooL  His  brother,  wrftii^ 
from  Liverpool,  said—"  It  is  lmp<wsiUe  for  me  to 
fbrm  an  opinion  of  Thomas  as  yet;  but  the  iwmon 
he  gave  us  in  Idverpool,  whidi  iras  the  sane  as 
we  had  in  Wigan,  was  in  general  weQ  liked."  .  .  . 
His  bro^r  tbong^t  the  diicoune  ratiiw  more  prae- 
ticol  than  doeWnal,  and  he  compladned  of  the 
preacher'a  awkward  appearanee  anddreti;  adding^ 
that  '*his  mathematical  studies  seem  to  occupy 
more  of  his  time  than  the  religious."  Mr.  Chal- 
mers returned  to  ScoUand,  and  in  1800  he  was 
studying  in  Edinburgh,  while  we  hear  very  little 
more  of  his  preai^ing  until  tin  middle  of  1801,  when 
the  circumstance  occurred  tiiat  fint  introdneed 
him  into  a  cotu-se  of  regtilar  professional  aerriee 

"While  Di.Chahnsts  was  imbibiBg  rfliihMina  iMfas  feia  Br, 
BobisoB,  Ui  friend,  lir.  d^«4M4Qy|l£Stoth*.Sev 
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Ht,  KBiot,  Binhtsr  of  Cmn — »  puiih  in  BoxboifibBhin,  ijing 
akMig  th«  •OBtiteia  baab  of  the  Toriot,  a  few  miln  below  Htwick. 
Htnsf  the  praapeet  of  remonl,  hj  th«  promiM  of  a  preBcntAtion 
to  tb«  neigfaboiiTitig  paruh  of  Bobertoo,  Mr.  Shaw  thought  of 
bia  cdkgt  fntoA  m  his  mooessor,  and  endearonred  to  intereit  in 
hit  ftronr  Mr.  Don^ai,  the  iluef  nrideat  landholder  in,  and 
patron  of,  ttie puub  of  Chvers.  *Itwemi,'  nya Mr.  Cbalnera, 
in  a  tetter  to  Mr.  Shaw,  dated  at  Edbbnrgh,  Jane  1st.,  1801 ; 
'it  ae«*Bs  that  you  bad  menttoaed  me  to  Mr.  Dongloa.  He 
adaed  Le;den  about  me,  who  carried  me  to  bis  honse  on  Thursdaj 
hit,  where  I  dined.  Not  a  single  word,  bowerer,  passed  upon 
the  sobjaet,  and  I  un  quite  micerbun  as  to  his  intentions.  Yon 
■oat  now  see,  nqr  dear  sir,  the  impioprietj  of  my  taking  any 
step  witboot  tfaeloiowledgaofUr.  Doof^;  rad  thatmyburi- 
mem  at  preaent  is  to  remnn  pasuvo  ttUsomethingmoretran^ire 
apoa  tlK  sabjecL  I  have  left  nj  direetion  with  Mr.  Leyden, 
and  WUt  isr  any  propoHds  from  Mr.  Donglas  that  way  oocnr.' 

"Tins  letter  was  grounded  as  a  miiapprdiension.  It  bad  not 
heoi  to  Mr.  Douglas,  as  patron  of  the  puisb,  that  Mr.  Shaw  had 
applied:  the  asustaotship  in  this  case  did  not  inrohe  the  suo- 
emio*  t  it  waa  by  the  miatsler  thirt  the  appointment  was  to  be 
made,  wdit  wnafrom  him  only  that  any  propoaal oould  emanate. 
Mr.  Sbav  aNftgeiled  that  Mr.  Chahnaia  ahonld  eoma  without 
ddi;r  and  prendi  lit  Cavoi,  that  fay  hia  beoomia;  fimmrab^ 
bKivn  to  the  parishoBOi,  Mr.EUieCn^tbeindneBdto^tpoint 
Urn  as  hia  aamstant.'* 

Mr.  Chalmers  had  a{^ar6ii%  mistaken  the  natonf  of 
the  appoiotment,  and  taken  a  mere  assiatantsliip  for  the 
better apptHntroeot  of  assistant  and  sacoessor.  The  wont 
poshiaii  of  the  two  was  not,  at  the  time,  onaooeptable  to 
a  yooDg  man  vho  desind  to  be  independent^  and  was,  to 
some  extent,  burthensome  on  his  family.  After  several 
n^pitiations,  he  arrived  at  the  detennination  to  regard 
ibis  sootbem  pariah  aa  an  intermediate  phice,  having 
fitat  .seoand  something  better  in  Fif^hiie.  The 
parish  of  Omanj  had  become  vacant  vhile  the 
"U^ptiatHnis  xegardiDg  Cavers  were  in.  pro^ss. 
This  Tacancj  was  canud  fay  the  death  of  Br.  Wilson, 
the  Frofeisot  of  Eeolesiwtioal  History  in  the  Uni- 
TCcntj  of  St.  Andrews.  The  presentation  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  Professors ;  and  they,  to  spare  themselvea 
from  discoasion,  had  agreed  to  exercise  the  right  of 
I^esentation  to  parishes  in  the  gift  of  the  body,  alter- 
ntfelj.  The  fortunate  Professor  at  the  time  was 
Dr.  Adamson,  vho  had  the  Civil  History  Chair,  and 
m  a  distant  relative  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  for  vhose 
benefit  "he  determined  to  exercise  his  privilege.  Some 
time  el^>ses  often  between  a  vacancy  and  a  new  pre- 
saltation  in  Scotch  parishes ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  be- 
Hered  that  he  might  occupy  this  time  advantageously 
■t  Cavers,  bnt  he  was  nnwilling  to  incur  the  expense 
(tf  tiding  up  house,  and  therefore  accepted  Mr.  Shaw's 
jaofgouX  to  reside  with  him  at  the  manse  of  Kober- 
tw ;  tins  oommendog  his  oareer  as  a  npn-resident. 
Bone  obgeetinia  von  made  to  the  amngement,  bat 
it  was  uHimately  oompleted ;  and  at  pages  B4i,  65,  we 
meet  the  foBowing  piece  oi  woridly  wisdom: — 

"Havmg  saenred  a  majority  of  votes  among  the  Professors  at 
ft.  Aadnwe  in  fhnnr  ^  bis  presentation  to  Kilmany,  Mr. 
rhiliwi  jnaad  Mr:  Shaw  at  Bobnton. 

"  •  Boberton,  January  13, 1803. 

■ '  Dear  ^tbar, — ^Tbe  people  in  this  eountry  are  land  and 
haapitabto  in  the  extreme.  You  cannot  conceive  the  kindness 
both  Mr.  Sbaw  and  myself  have  experienced  from  the  Ikrmeis 
atoud,  in  •ending'  oa  peats,  bay,  straw,  &o .  Parochial  eiami- 
Mtiona  are  qoita  oomman  in  this  ocmntry.  I  begin  that  dnty  on 
Itaalty  iortoigbt,  nnd,.as  the  jMtiab  is  estansive,  it  will  take 
au  apwaide  ot  a  finini^t  to  aoeomplish  it.  The  mode  ia  to 
tfride  the  yaikh  into  a  number  of  small  districts,  in  each  of 
•wUA  JOB  aie  aoeooBnodated  with  lodgings,  he,  in  one  or  other 
flf  Aa  fcnei^  bo— i.  .1  am  acnr  QBita-frie  htm  ton  throat, 
■id     fao|il»  ia  Owm  km  aot  lost  a  Svadar  naea  amvaL 


They  an  quite  satisded  *ith  my  noa^reddenee,-^  an  yoan 
affectionately.' " 

It  should  he  mentioned  that  Kilmany  beeame  Tft> 
cant  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Wilson's  death,  only  by 
the  ttanslation  of  Mr.  Cook  to  the  Chau  of  Chnnh 
History ;  and  thus  the  interval  to  be  filled  ixp  was 
longer  than  nanal. 

In  the  antnma  of  1803,  Mr.  Chalmers  left  Gavera, 
and  spent  the  winter  as  a  mathematical  teacher  in  St. 
Andrews.  The  session  did  not  pass  without  some 
bickerings  between  him  and  the  Profes9oni,and  it  closed 
in  a  storm.  Their  opinions  and  practice  did  not  cor> 
respond  exactly  with  those  of  the  indefatigaWe  teacher, 
who,  whatever  migtit  have  bees  bis  views  regarding 
religion,  was  at  least  a  most  iodnatrions  and  zeabn 
— even  a  higliflying — mttthematician.  After  the  close  of 
the  session  his  ordination  to  Kilmany  was  fixed,  and 
his  father  ui^ed  him  to  devote  some  tune  for  reflection 
,  on  tlie  serious  nature  of  the  responsibilities  that  he  was 
to  assmne;  hut  Mr.  Chalmers  objected  to  this  course, 
ai^ng  tliat  if  he  had  not  his  mind  in  a  right  condition 
before  that  tim^  it  was  "  vain  to  think  that  the  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  a  few  days  will  very  essentially  con- 
tribute to  preparation  or  to  improvement."  Dr.  Hanna 
says  correctly,  "The  truth  was,  that  in  the  greatest  and 
moat  affecting  of  all  subjects,  the  ground  of  a  comn^on 
understanding  did  not  as  yet  exist  between  fatlier  and 
son;"  but  of  the  former,  he  adds,  "it  but  remained  for 
him,  in  faith  and  with  prayer,  to  await  the  time  (and 
he  lived  to  see  it,  and  was  glad)  when  he  should 
not  only  become  intelligible,  but  secure  the  com* 
pletest  and  profouude&t  aympatliy."  The  ordi- 
nation at  Kilmany  occurred  on  the  12tU  of  May, 
1303.  The  parish  is  small;  Utc  population  were 
few,  and  occupied  in  agricultural  affairs;  the  situation 
was  retired,  and  the  manse  was  in  bad  order.  The 
minister  had  calculated  on  retaining  hia  "mathematical 
assistantship;"  and  when  diK^poinlcd  in  that  respect, 
he  established  private  da^s  next  vinter  in  St.  An- 
drews, and  had  another  Jmson's  bickering  with  the 
Professors,  from  causes  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
wrong  and  they  were  right,  even  if  they  were  right 
from  a  bad  motive.  In  course  of  the  college  season 
he  became  much  absorbed  in  the  business  of  his  class; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  mathematics,  he  added  chemist^ 
also  to  the  information  which  the  young  parish  minister 
of  Kilmany  was  prepared  to  give  to  the  students  of  St. 
Andrews.  A  rebellions  spirit  at  the  time — rebellious 
at  least  to  the  Professors — actuated  the  minister  of 
Kilmany ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  his  Presbytery  de- 
termined to  bring  liis  conduct  under  their  review,  with 
au  intention  of  censuring  his  proceedings,  "although 
for  years  his  predeoesaor  had  been  permitted  undiecked 
and  uucensnred  to  do  tlie  very  thmg  for  which  he  was 
to  be  condemned."  The  members  of  Presbytery  who 
iHVught  forward  the  case  were  right  in  this  instance, 
however  long  they  may  have  been  wrong  before;  but 
the  affair  was  quashed  after  a  discussion,  long  and  ex- 
citing for  those  times,  and  in  which  Mr.  Chalmers  ap- 
peared as  the  straiuous  defender  ot  pluralities.  When, 
subsequently,  he  renewed  his  chemical  lectures  at  St. 
Andrews,  the  Presbytery  agreed  to  insert  on  their 
minutes  au  opinion  of  Dr.  Martin's,  that  the  practice 
is  improper,  and  onght  to  be  discontinned.  He 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Natur^Jf^oaophy 
in  St.  Andrews,  and  m'^^llMS^mlmBUj, 
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he  was  &  candMate  fof  the  Professoraliip  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Edinbargb,  and  was  defeated.  This  conteat, 
hftwereTi  drew  from  him  hia  fitat  pnblioaUon,  written 
for  the  purpose  of  proriog  that  a  Scotch  panxdiial 
miniater  had^  "  after  the  aatisfiuitory  discharge  of  his 
parish  duties,  five  days  in  the  week  of  nniatemipted ! 
leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  any  science  in  which  his 
taste  may  dispose  him  to  engage."  It  was  well  for 
.  himself,  for  his  church,  and  his  country,  that  Mr. 
Obalmers  was  defeated  both  in  chemistry  and  mathe- 
matics. In  1805  he  became  s  volunteer  in  the  Fifeshire 
corps,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  an  intense  distaste 
for  the  French  revolution,  and  the  a^tandiaing 
sehemes  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  1806,  his  brother 
Oeoi^,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  a  British  privateer, 
died.  The  sailor's  Mth  and  principles  were  more  in 
atwordanee  with  his  fother'a  ^aa  the  minister's;  but 
the  death  of  the  naval  brother  had  some  influence 
on  the  clerical,  and  other  bereavements  that  followed 
rapidly,  passed  not  without  effieoting  a  change  in  his 
character.  Of  this  first  death  for  many  years  in  the 
Anstmther  f^ily,  Dr.  Hanna  aays — "  It  was  the  first 
death  of  a  near  relation  which  Thomas  had  witnessed, 
and  the  deep  impression  which  it  made  was  the  first 
step  towards  his  own.  true  and  thoruagh  conversion 
imto  God." 

Dr.  Chalmers  made  his  first  visit  to  London  in  the 
naring  of  1807.  He  desired  to  form  a  connexion  with 
the  publishing  circles  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  his 
name  was  destined  to  be  better  known  than  he  could 
tiien  have  even  anticipated.  He  travelled  by  Liver- 
poo^  and  kept  an  interesting  journal  by  the  way.  In 
Liverpool*  whoe  he  had  many  friends  and  relatives, 
and  with  which  he  was  previoualyacqaainted,he  stopped 
for  some  time,  and  pe^onned  some  official  duty.  The 
allusion,  at  the  close  of  the  foUowiog  sxtraet  to  Ma' 
lady  critic,  is  amusing : — 

**  April  ]  9th.— Left  LanenstlT  at  BSTeo  In  the  laorniiiK, 
uid  arriveU  in  Liverpool  at  six  ia  tlie  evenitig.      .  , 

"  Afiril  SUKti.— Went  wi(h  a  psrly  from  Mr.  VacCorquo- 
dfle'i  10  the  Botanic  Garden-  ...  I  ohristened  his 
daughter  nt  three  o'clock,  and  we  tat  down  to  dinner  at  four. 
Mr,  Tatcs,  and  a  boo  of  Dr.  Currie's,  were  of  the  party. 
The  former  assailed  mo  with  an  application  to  prcaeh  for 
hjoi,  whieh  Ihav«  hadtheBiniplioitjtooon«»Dtto,a«ir«am- 
■tRnoe  wliioh  I  dUIike  exooedinEly,  from  the  extreme  atrk- 
vardncBB  of  taf  provincial  dialect.  Mr.  Carrie  ia  a  merchant 
of  this  place,  eombiues  liberalion  and  fubioo,  is  ao  admirer 
of  the  Edinburcb  school,  and  earriet  in  Liis  manaer  a  ffnat 
tjeni  of  the  chaaceiied  amenity  of  a  cultivated  temper.  They 
814  both  warm  admirers  of  Mr.  Sicwart,  a  ciicumstanoe  in 
wbicb  1  took  the  liberty  of  diffnin^  tnm  them.  I  lamsnt 
tlic  provincislisms  of  my  tone  aod  eoBveraatioB,  bat  most 
■tndy  to  gel  over  it  by  a  proper  union  of  oonfldence  and 
bvmility. 

"  Tueiday,  April  aist.— Aecoapanied  a  party  to  a  pottery 
aboqta  mile  and  half  np  the  river.  Wm  delighted  with 
tbu  oleRance  and  sioapiicitv  of  the  prOG«w  [| which  u  most 
numtcly  and  gr<^phica1ly  desoribed].  .  .  .  Weut  to 
tba  9abcKd  for  the  Blind,  a  truly  aalmiraUe  institution  .  . 
They  have  an  hour  for  music — the  elTest  was  in  the  bigbcBl 
degree  interesting,  and  tbo  allusion  to  tbeir  own  situation 
nuM  pathAtk).  Dined  in  Mr.  MaeCorquodaleV.  The  only 
gmtlwoMi  was  ■  Ur.  Dupean  HacCiM^vodale,  a  military 
gentlenon,  of  an  appwance  rather  uufasliionnble,  hut 
accompanied  with  a  most  ioieresting  modesty.  To  such  as 
tbne  I  fael  attached  by  m  taipnlae  the  most  kindly  and 
beaevolaftf ,  and  canopt  hot  appro  at  the  heftrtless  fero^ality 
of  those  who  oouLd  triumpp  iu  tbo  timidiq'  of  the  inex- 
perienced. Oh,  how  I  like  the  untrained  onglnali^  of  na- 
ten !  Ob,  how  I  dislike  Uw  trammels  at  •  «old,  IIMmi, 
and  inateid  fonnaliij ! 
"  Friday,  AsiU  24th,— I  qieat  tbs  forraooo  with  pi. 


ofardoBir  and  philewphie  stmpHeity.   Re  showed  ne  bis' 
obemiad  appantua.     The  moat  intareating  waa — 1.  An. 
nppnmtus  for  deoomposing  water  [minotely  aesoribed  and 
diugnuued]  ;  3.  A  glas^  npparattp)  fat  deaompoBing  water 
by  galvanism  [the  forut  of  tvo  vemls  drawBi  and  toe  man- 
ner of  tuinx  them  deiailedl. 
"  Saturday,  April  2dth— Walked  to  the  Botinfc  O^viden,  and 
spent  two  lioura  in  it  Found  it  of  this  form  and  dimension. 
[Here  follow  plan  and  meaaarementSf  with  notices  of  its 
rarest  planu.J 

"  Bunday,  April  il0tb.— Preaehed  in  tbs  forsaoou  fat  Ur. 
Kirkpairiek,  on  ibe  eom£M-ta  of  relicion,  and  in  tho  sftat> 
nopn  on  dninkenneM>  tba  former  with  wt  move  eUaot  and 
impression  ihgn  the  latter.  In  the  afternoon  we  met  at 
three  o'clock,  afrer  dinner,  which  baa  the  effect  of  roakiag 
both  adrowiv  preacher  and  a  drowsy  audience.  Mrs.  H. 
evidently  reluctant  io  hei  testimony  of  approbation— di»< 
posed  to  overrats  the  defioreneias  of  manner  and  prooun- 
•iation ;  and  asleep  la  Uu  aftemoon. 

He  visited  all  the  lions  qf  Liverpool,  and  the  last  was 
the  "  Union  fiuineaman,"  9  vessel  going  out  of  doclp 
to  the  African  trade,  as  the  name  would  imply.  . 
his  joamal  he  aays  : — ' 

"  We  had  the  mauc  of  benevolence  to  drown  all  the  relentings 
of  nature,  and  ladies  waved  their  handkerchieb  from  the  shore 
to  tanctiiy  irhat  waa  ia&moui,  and  deck  the  splendid  villany  of 
Ihetnde." 

The  period  is  ni^  long  jdose  the  pe^la  of  tius 
country  bought  and  carried  akves  on  their  own  aa* 
count,  and  they  should  not  now  be  very  oooharitahia 
towards  their  neighbours  whose  ooavernon  ha*  bseik 
doomed  to  occur  some  half  century  after  their  ovn. 
change.  2fr.  Chalmers'  notes  hy  tJie  way  '*  through 
the  heart  of  Englami,  at  any  time  of  bis  life,  voiUd 
h&ve  been  Inatructiva.  Bome  of  then^  are  inserted 
in  this  volume,  and  we  confess  that  if  mora  of  them 
exiatweshouLdlikethemaU.  Blenheim  is  a  thoroughly 
public  place.  It  is  almost  public  property,  so  ccmneeted 
ia  it  with  some  of  the  brightest  of  nilitaiy  aohieTe- 
ments  in  our  history.  Ur.  Chalmers  bang  then  & 
clerical  soldier — a  volunteer  of  Elfe — was  drawn  by 
a  kindred  s^t  to  Blenheim;  and  the  house  built 
the  naUon,  like  the  estate  bought  for  the  great  Uari* 
borough,  delighted  him  much ; — 

"TbntBdi^,  April  SO.— Left  Birminghani  for  Woodstock,  at 
seven  m  tha  moraing,  where  I  arrivad  at  &mr  ia  tiw  afteroocn. 
Thera  was  only  another  passenger  in  the  coach,  and  hp  was 
inside — a  sensible,  diicrert,  culfivste^  man,  wbotn  J  aftervarda 
learned  to  be  a  Fellow  of  Oiford,  and  who  had  evidently  a  little 
of  the  rust  aud  mbarcassineBt  of  a  learned  profession.  I  parted 
with  him  at  Woodstock.  I  was  immediately  conducted  a 
peiEoa  from  the  ian  to  the  gate  of  Blenbeiai.  For  a  partienlar 
accooat  see  Onde,  which  see^  to  bo  written  with  groat  taste 
and  pover  of  description.  The  pleasnre  I  felt  was  neightened 
by  a  variety  of  dicnmitances  which  snpidied  associations  of 
grandeur.  In  addition  to  the  atatdiness  of  actu^  disphiy,  I  bad 
the  reooDectioB  of  its  origin,  t)ie  inunortality  oi  its  first  ownar^ 
tha  pFOttd&KHUiinent  of  national  glory,  the  pcospect  not  of  about 
or  scene,  or  a  neigbboorbood,  t>nt  the  memorial  ot  those  ^vaptf 
which  had  figured  oq  the  high  tbealze  of  war  and  of  politics,  sod 
given  a  torn  to  tlie  history  of  the  world.  The  statue  of  Louis  XIV 
placed  upon  the  math  front,  and  taken  from  the  walls  of  Tour- 
nay,  givjes  aa  air  of  magaifioence  far  b^ond  the  men  pover  of 
form  or  of  magnitude,  .It  ii  great  not  as  a  virifaia  o^ao^  bat 
great  a*  a  trophy,  great  as  it  serves  to  illnsbate  gikny 
England,  and  the  ^wcm  of  the  first  of  warriors.  I  spent  tiro 
hours  in  the  garden.  Never  spot  more  lovely — sever  scene  bo 
bir  and  captivating.  I  lost  myself  in  an  Elyrinm  (rf  delig^  aad 
with  perfect  rapture.  My  fovonrit«  view  was  down  Uw. 
river,  firon  the  gvotuid  above  the  fbuatain.  Tba  aetting  hw 
gleamed  an  the  gilded  ofbs  of  Blenkeim ;  the  dark  var. . 

dure  of  trees  were  seen  pe^  of  wata,  and  q»ts  at  ^»m0J  tarn*. 
sbins;  thanamuaof  thewatHMbaaeattieaothadevaiyaosie^ 
within  Mi  tin      of  Ilia  fflUga clod:  ant  its aoAMeanosatb 
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'  Ittm  WoadsloriE  Jit.  Ohabnen  iralkfed  to  (hfori 
Ob  Ht^  Dt^  ol  1607  J  and  an  old  j<»nnial  belongiog 
to  an  okl  gentleman  of  the  present  day,  places  the 
ebanges  of  fort;  jean  most  |»lpabl;  before  the  men 
frf  thtf  current  jrear.  Ministers  do  nbt  wi^  long 
joamies  now,  but  tome  titue  preTioosl;  Mr.  Chalmers 
hid  walked  from  Edinburgh  to  lirerpooli  The  idea 
ttf  Pr.  Chalm«rB  walking  np  to  Liverpool  would  have 
■tnnaed,  if  it  had  not  etwtled,  the  jounger  class  of  his 
admirers  in  recent  times.  Men  do  not  now  walk, 
and  tiaj  do  not,  therefore,  know  the  country  so 
well  as  Uieir  travelling  anccatwa  ;  but  the  advantage 
it  now,  that  more  people  travel  thati  in  1807. 
Another  extract  ahowa  the  contrast  in  travelling : — 

"  Hkj  S. — Ltft  Oxford  at  Mien  in  the  morning,  snd 

kndel  in  Lndgate  Uill  about  leveb  in  the  evening." 

Borne  parts  of  Ur.  Qnliam'  life  in  Iiondoh  pre- 
sent singidar  contrasts  with  his  subsequent  prineij^es. 
His  great  purpose  is  served  hj  their  disclosnre.  His 
Ufo  illofttrated  two  different  modes  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  he  wished  the  illustrations  to  be  known  and 
read.  We  take,  in  the  first  place,  the  work  of  two  or 
three  Sabbaths  from  his  jonrnaL  The;  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  society  in  opinion  and  thought  on  the  obse^ 
vmoe  qoes^n.  t^- 

"  Sua6tcf,  Vor. 94.— Walked  ect  London  Bridg?,  roond  the 
Tower,  alon^  OorabiU  and  Clirapsido  to  St  Paul's,  where  I 
bMtd  servioe.  Aftrr  dinner,  we  wHMcd  oti  to  Westminster 
Brides,  fit-  James'a  Park,  Hyde  Pnrk  KensinrtooGftnlen!>, 
and  returned  hy  Oxfont  Street  and  Blnckfnara  Bridf^e. 
Astonisheil  at  ibe  (IUdIa;;  the  dress,  the  catTi  igea,  nnd 
companr,  jfiTe  a  high  idea  of  tlio  wealth  and  cxlraragance 
of  lAmJon." 

We  need  not  say  that  London  has  now  a  finer  dis- 
play of  wealth  than  in  1807  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
Sunday  exhibitions  of  that  period  were  not  greater 
than  at  the  pr^ent  day. 

From  the  next  eiitract  we  do  not  learn  that  the 
Scotch  parish  minister  considered  attendance  on  public 
wmhip  BBoe8sai7,  ontees  in  au  inoutental  way.  while 
in  IiQttdon 

"  Sonday,  May  lOth.— The  btdnras  of  the  day  prevented 
as  fron  proMCOting  any  of  our  sebsoiea.  Walked  onl  be- 
fore dinner  to  Uolwiob  Tillage,  where  we  had  the  full  view 
of  tbo  counlry,  enriched  aitS  adoHied  by  tlie  neijEhbonrbood 
of  the  metninoliB.  After  dinner,  a  ronnd  by  Oxi'ord  Street. 
Wo  returned  by  BInekfriars,  when,  en  patsant,  we  had  nii 
oMortunlty  of  bearing  the  dellshtful  music  in  Rowtnnd 
HBl's,  ana  the  roariav  eDthiialasm  of  another  preacher, 
wboaa  aeot  was  finindcd  by  a  female  mystie— Joanna  Boath- 
OMe." 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  did,  indeed,  attend 
chapd;  probably  wiUi  some  desire  to  see  the  King : — 

**8aBdH>  May  17. — Went  to  the  Einc's  private  ohape), 
where,  at  naif-poet  eight,  I  was  fcrntified  with  the  entrance 
of  their  Majeities  and  the  PriDcoss  Clizabelh.  ITis  manner 
ll  ievotioD^l  and  oRaffeeted.  I  heard  them  all  repeat  the 
■crviee  moot  dialiDeily  :  and  was  nncb  pleased  with  their 
fhmk,  eaeyi  and  benevolent  appearance.  The  view  of 
Twtokenbam  was  most  charming.  Pope's  hoase  wns.-imonf; 
ibe  Migfattal  rveMenan  that  wa  Kazed  on  with  rapture 
from  Uw  oppoaite  side.  The  river  was  eoehriued  with 
ptosMre-boats,  and  the  fny  London  parties  walking  and 
drinkinj;  tea  on  both  sides  f^ve  lihecrfulneBB  and  animation 
w  the  ptomet.  The  idea,  hownf  or,  of  vioinity  to  the  me- 
npolis  pwalcs  aH  our  runil  impKssions  of  this  fasotiutiog 
■eene— takes  effaH  the  pure  interest  which  the  idea  of  sim- 
plietty  eonlisn,  and  mlngleB  with  ori|irtn)i)  natare  the  vtCRt, 
ftihttof,  and  oottuptions  of  oiviliied  life.  We  necended 
Bidunoad  Bill;  eyed  wich  raptare  tlie  oODDtry  before 
m  lav  in  the  rioh  soene  that  pieaented  itself  the  wealib 
of  the  first  oity  in  the  world,  «[*reailing  ita  embellisbmenta 
over  the  neij^btmrhood.  Took  a  boat  to  Kow,  when  we 
paaHd  Ortwortfa,  and  had  a  dunning  sail  down  the  river. 


Vnu  Kow,  We  eoHelied  it  t«  town,  and  naeked  WalwortM 
byelevm  in  tiie  evening." 

Theae  {netures  of  London  in  the  olden  time,  as 
fort^  years  are  long  ago,  have  a  strange  interest  now 
to  those  who  remember  that  Iiondon  has,  in  the  di* 
reetion  indicated*  trebled  or  quadrupled  all  the  signa 
of  vealtl^i^d  maguiiicence  since  1807* 

On  hiA  fetnni  to  Scotland,  the  minister  of  Kilmaay 
walked  a  part  of  the  way,  and  we  snhijoin  his  acoount 
of  another  Sabbath-day's  jonrney  :— 

"MnySl. — Started  nt  seven,  an-l  walked  lo  Bishopwenr- 

mouth.  Tlie  cxuiiiry  poe^esscii  no  (fre.il  deoi'ive  Ir.itures. 
Till!  bridge  over  the  Wciir  id  uti  astouiahin^  piece  ofwork- 
m  iiisbii).  I  got  under  in  a  boai,  und  uiadu  my  dbs.  fvii- 
tiona  [a  minme  ilcscripitnn  of  the  bridge  ie  ;;ive»J.  Falliiij( 
in  will!  a  umii  who  ilrore  n  poat-offlee  eig,  rodo  to  South 
■ibielrti.  Crossed  over  to  North  SliieliiB  for  fvopence,  In 
n  sculler.  From  North  Bliietils  I  prorecrted  to  Tynemouth, 
with  which  I  wag  delig'bted;  the  nnet  frivme'nC  of  tho 
Abbey  ix  perticularly  beautiful,  trailed  up  the  river  to  Ncw- 
casile." 

*We  hare  allowed  our  remarks  to  extend  too  far  oa 
the  early  portion  of  this  volume ;  but  it  is  that  part  of 
Dr.  Ch^mcrs'  life  with  which  the  public  are  least 
acquainted.  At  Kilmaoy  his  theological  opinions  un- 
derwent a  complete  change.  He  entered  the  parish  as 
a  moderate  minister  of  tlie  old  school,  and  was,  we 
may  charitably  hope,  an  unfavourable  specimen  of  his 
class.  At  his  radinatiou,  although  described  by  an  old 
minister  as  "  a  lad  o'  pregnant  purts,"  he  did  not  oon- 
sider  any  fecial  preparation  for  his  charge  necessary. 
After  he  had  been  for  some  time  minister  of  the  parisb» 
he  was  ashamed  to  engage  in  tlie  daty  of  family  prayer 
when  any  of  his  pariiihioDers  spent  an  evening  at  the 
manse.  His  first  winter  as  parochial  minister  was 
passed  in  teaching  chemistry  and  mathematics,  at  a 
distance  of  eight  to  ten  miles  from  his  church.  His 
first  speech  in  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  iu  defence  of 
his  own  pluralities  and  non-residence.  His  lirst  pub- 
lication was  written  to  prove  that  a  parish  minister  has 
five  days  of  leisure  weekly  after  the  satisfactory  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  His  first  visit  to  London 
was  attended  by  a  course  of  what  he  afterwanls  regarded 
as  apparent  &d)bath-breaking.  His  first  efforts  to 
get  into  the  univeraitiea  were  directed  to  the  secular 
Chairs  of  Chemistryand  Mathematics.  His  first  address 
to  the  General  Assembly  was  a  clever  pleading  for  aug- 
mented stipends.  His  first  struggle  with  the  law  courts 
was  for  one  chauldron  more. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Kilmany,  its  quiet  mans^ 
and  humble  population,  were  endeared  to  this  great 
mail.  There  a  revolution  most  complete  was  accora- 
plished  in  the  purposes  for  which  he  lived.  There  he 
adopted  new  principles,  learned  to  weigh  all  things  as 
he  had  never  done  liffifore,  and,  in  the  emphatic  langu^ 
that  ho  would  have  used^  "was  bom  again."  The  do- 
mestic  bereavements  that  contributed  to  this  great 
change  occurred  at  Kilmany.  Ho  formed  th^  other 
domestio  rebtiona  tiiat  endured  until  his  death.  He 
came  to  the  pari^  a  clever,  worldly,  scheming  scholar; 
and  he  loft  it  with  a  nobler  mind,  bettor  stored  withi 
knowledge,  matured  by  e^erienc^  rich  in  spiritual 
wisdom,  and  with  all  its  powers  devoted  to  the  work 
which  he  did  not  comprehend  wKen  he  undertook  ita 
performance.  The  first  volume  closes  with  the  nego^, 
liations  for  his  removal  to  Glasgo*,  and  his  Section 
by  the  Town  Council  as  ministor  x^.  the  Tron  pariah. 
ThetnuufiBi  to  GlaaK(filQiimMM?>Sl^^f§|wTiii- 
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tageona,  in  a  peooniuy  riew,  and  he  liad  loi^  ceased 
to  consider  emolument  a  matter  of  chief  moment  in 
sacli  transactions.  His  election,  by  the  Glasgow 
Town  Council  in  1814,  was  effected  only  after  a  severe 
struggle.  The  Evangelical  party  were  begiuning  to 
acquire  influence  in  the  Church  at  the  time ;  but  they 
were  very  generally  spoken  against.  Society  had  not 
pronounced  iu  their  favour,  and  the  brands  of  extra- 
vagance and  fanaticism  rested  upon  them.  Mr. 
CholmBrs  had  preached  a  funeral  sermon  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  and  some  gentlemen  belon^ng  to  Glas- 
gow attended  the  service. 

They  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  brought  to  oc- 
cupy the  Trou  Church,  theu  vacant.  His  character  and 
his  talenU  were  then  partially  kno  xn ;  and  1  he  election 
created  much  excitement  in  Glasgow,  and  considerable 
interest  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  surviving 
member  of  the  family,  throogh  whose  agency  chiefly 
Mr.  Chalmers  was  proposed  for  this  vacancy,  informed 
Its  that,  subsequent  to  his  appointment,  and  when  Uic 
genius  of  the  great  orator  was  acknowledged  and 
i^>preoiated,  some  of  his  Glasgow  friends,  anxious 
that  lie  might  not  be  drawn  to  Edinburgh,  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  suitable  house,  and  conv^  it 
to  him  as  his  peraonal  property.  He  thanked 
tlfem  for  the  lundness  of  the  intention,  and  re- 
qnesled  a  few  days  to  consider  tbeir  proposal.  At  the 
end  of  the  specified  time,  he  informed  them  that  he 
could  not  accci)t  the  house  they  proposed  to  build, 
because  none  of  his  co-presbyters  had  glebe  houses, 
and  he  feared  that  the  distinction  might  impair  liis 
usefulness  amongst  them.  Even  at  that  time  he  con- 
templated the  acceptance  of  a  professional  chair,  and 
urged  that  he  would  he  more  useful  at  the  fountain- 
head  than  working  in  the  stream.  He  was  translated 
from  the  Trou  to  St.  John's  parish  in  Glasgow,  but  he 
never  accepted  a  parochial  appointment  out  of  that 
dty.  He  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philo90|jhy  in 
St.  Andrew's ;  and  ultimate^  attained  bis  great  sphere 
of  usefnlness  as  Tbeolc^oal  Professor  in  Edinburgh. 

The  first  volume  closes  with  1S14 — the  presenta- 
tion to  the  Tron  parish,  and  the  commencement  of 
Dt:  Chalmers'  busy  life.  All  his  great  literary  and 
theological  works  date  subsequent  to  that  year. 
At  Kilmany  be  had  been  prepared  and  armed  for  the 
conflict  he  was  doomed  to  sostain,  and  the  work  he 
was  purposed  to  do ;  he  left  it  to  enter  on  a  life  of 
amcicty,  excitement,  and  labour,  destined  never  to 
close  on  earth — he  left  it  to  commerce  a  career  of  great 
end  almost  unrivalled  moral  influence  and  power. 
The  revolution  accomplished  in  his  mind  at  Kilmany 
was  designed  to  extend  over  Scotknd.  The  small 
Vifesbire  parish  is  therefore  cUssic  ground  in  Scotch 
literature  and  theology.  lai  it  the  lewler  in  that  30 
yean*  war  of  moral  aiul  religious  principles  was 
schooled  and  trained  to  bis  taak.  His  biogn^her 
skilfully  lays  out  befote  n%  from  joumaU  and 
letters,  the  gradual  process  of'cbange  accomplished 
there.  No  violent  emotions  marked  that  period 
The  convictions  regarding  faith  and  practice  that  grew 
up  in  his  mind  formed  a  gradual,  and  not  a  rapid,  con- 
version. Dr.  Hanna  has  exercised  great  care  in  bring- 
ing all  these  points  prominently  forward  in  bis  nurative. 


The  first  volume  is  thus  one  of  the  most  intoresting 
that  can  occur  in  the  series ;  but  the  subsequent  vo- 
lumes will  necessarily  be  composed  of  more  exciting 
material ;  and,  judging  from  the  present,and  from  other 
circumstances,  we  infer  that  the  completed  work  will 
form  a  biographical  namtive  of  great  utility  and  ex- 
treme iuterest. 

We  experience  great  difficulty  in  persoading  people 
that  the  world  is  not  becoming  worsen  and  «e  are  con- 
lident  that  it  u  getting  better.  Mr.  Chalmers,  wbea 
first  in  London,  would  not  have  opposed  the  free  and 
full  delivery  of  letters  and  newspapers  on  "Sunday.'* 
Wliile  travelling  to  Newcaetle,  as  he  took  the  post- 
ofnce  gig,  the  sculler  and  the  boat,  he  would  not  have 
refused  the  railway.  A  great  change  has  oooutred 
in  society  on  these  matters. 

In  London  he  atteuded  some  pditioal  meetings,  and  ^ 
was  dif  pleased  with  the  ooc^ery: —  '  i 

>' Biilurday,  M.v23<)--—  ■  .  ■  Bepairvdtothe  Albinr,^ 
nn  t  dincf)  wiih  Mr.  Sheridan  aoJ  ISO  of  bit  ntlmtrer*.  TJm  r 
ilirmcr  t.-is  vrotohed—too  little  of  it — and  ibe-worat  con- > 
ducted  I  CT^r  Mw.  GroKt  tamnlt  and  oonfanoD  amopjg  iha .!; 
componr.  I  wss  diMppointed  in  idl  the  ■peeehes.  nnd  mil  eh  • 
■liockedwitli  ibe  eitruniQiiicorroctamorffleUog  diseovttcd 
by  MTeral  of  the  oompanj." 

In  addition  to  John  Campbell,  he  met  another  Eifft 
man,  equally  famous  in  his  own  department  *. —  ^ 

"  Thnrsday.  Mny  2i*t  —Called  on  ^ilkie  :  took  lla»til-| 
Rqunre  in  my  road,  mnA  tliink  it  ibo  flnett  \a  Lon4<>D.  Mr,  ?i' 
Wilkie  in  a  mnn  of  soiiius  and  ezoell«ot  sonse.  vjllvall  thay 
simpbciiy  vliicb  ju-compaiiirB  titlent.  and  firron«>k  to  remt  .. 
crnipttoiis  nnri  flnttery.  After  leaving  bim,  I  tadf:  ground 
Hmnne  the  BireetB  and  iquarea  to  tho  north  at  Oxford 
Btrcei." 

The  opera  had  few  charms  t<x  the  nutiieiiiatiaan." 
and  the  minister :—  '  '.■ 

"  Friday,  Mny  IB.— The  Inclia  Hotue— Deptford— the  DoA?. . 
— We  proceeded  to  Drnry  Liine  Theatre,  where  we  heard  the* 
comic  opera  of '  The  DneDtiB,'  '  High  life  Below  Stain,'  an3  the/- 
paiHomimii:  ballet '  Don  Joan.'  I  ru  not  fond  of  operai,  beoMule-; 
I  hare  no  ta*te  for  that  roouc  the  merit  of  which  i^pean  to.  me^* 
to  lie  entirely  in  the  execution.  The  iqiialliRg  exertion  of  ths'; 
perfonuera  is  punfnl  to  me,  and  not  a  word  of  the  aong  etq  ' 
colleeted.  Indeed  raeh  ii  the  otent  at  Dmiy  Laae  TheaUe,L 
!  that  in  many  parts  of  the  houa  the  moM  audible  and  diitinc^ 
I  ennnciation  ranat  be  lost  upon  tbe  hirers.  The  hooie  wat  qoit^ 
full,  more  deeoroni  than  the  circiia,  aud  eioeeda  anything  I  h»T«i ' 
ieo.li  in  the  splendour  of  it«  boiea,  and  rich,  expenaiTa  tciiaery.r 
None  of  the  pcrformera  appeared  to  me  first-rate.  The  panto*.^ 
mime  I  did  not  enter  into.  We  returned  to  Walworth  in  the.' 
morning." 

And  if  the  public  had  generally  the  honesty  of  this 
critic,  we  arc  not  sure  that  the  opera  would  meet  thft' 
encouragement  it  receives ;  for  nine-tenths  of  tbef 
audience  know  nothing  of  foreign  languages  whei^ 
supg,  and  are  not  naturally  fond  of  foreign  musii^ 
The  central  pages  of  this  volume,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it,  are  occupied  with  oorrespondenoe 
and  extracts  of  a  most  instructive  and  useful  cbanoter. 
Better  reading  scarcely  could  be  conceived.  Anythinj^ 
more  striking  than  the  gradual  uprisuig  and  purifi- 
cation of  this  great  mind  has  not  recently  been  pub- 
lished, and  we  remember  no  other  work  that  is  so 
obviously  the  bbtory  of  a  mind  in  its  passage  from 
listlessness  to  anxiety,  and  from  earnest  seeldng  for, 
to  the  practical  enjoyment  of,  eheoifal  ud  ooBfidenfe 
piety. 
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CEAFTBS  XU. 
THB  VIOHX  TISIT. 

■'You  ai^  I  bop^  HOT  prepared  to  aecompan; 
BIB  into  tbepresenoeof  Beatrice.  I  took  up  theplsnk 
with  -which  I  meAit  to  bridge  the  abjss  that  separated 
me  from  her ;  bat,  oa  going  forth  softly  into  the  gal- 
hrj,  coold  perceive  no  figure,  hear  no  footstep,  discern 
no  light,  ia  door-vajr  or  window;  still  it  might,  I 
thought,  be  worth  while  just  to  go  oyer  and  see.  So 
I  artisticall;  laid  down  my  bridge,  and.  stepping  lightly 
orer  it,  descended  into  the  gallery  on  the  other  side. 
Just  as  I  alighted  from  the  halostrade,  Beatrice  met 
me,  and,  holding  forth  her  hand,  conducted  me  to  the 
drawing-room.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  ^ipearance 
it  pretented — I  mean  the  general  appearance ;  luxa- 
rioostf  famished,  and  brilliant  with  light,  for  the 
nst  I  saw  nothing  distinctly  but  Bodice,  who  sat 
down  on  an  ottiHnan,  and  I  placed  myself  beride  ber. 
On  a  snull  maiUe  taUe,  near  her  left  hand,  lay  a  copy 
of  the  'Bine  di  Prtrarcha,'  in  crimson  morocco, 
which  she  had  evidently  been  reading.  Up  to  this 
moment  I  fancied  I  had  endless  things  to  say  to  her,  and 
had,  in  fact,  composed  forty  or  fifty  dialogues  which  we 
tinxty  of  neceseity,  hold  together  when  we  met, 
had  sow  fo^tten  every  word  of  them.  She  seemed 
to  be  in  exaetly  the  same  predicament.  So  we  looked  at 
each  otiier,  and  at  the  ground,  in  most  edifying  silence. 

'Beatrice's  age  most  not  he  lost  sight  of.  She  was 
scarodj  dghteen,  with  a  soul  full  oi  nouace — wild, 
impetuous,  unrestrained  by  education  or  example  ;  for 
sU  she  had  learned  and  ^  she  bad  seen  only  tended 
to  emaiieipate  her  from  conventional  laws.  She  was 
aprimadonna.  jUI  die  bad  lived  oflife  had  been  passed 
ii|jDn  ^  stage,  or  in  her  own  apartments,  for  Ihoiigb 
admitted  into  society,  she  loved  it  not ;  her  great  de- 
light was  to  indulge  in  waking  dreams,  to  build  castles 
in  the  air,  to  indulge  her  fancy  with  the  importraiture 
of  an  impaaaible  lover,  perfect  in  character  and  intel- 
leet,  duvalrons,  poetical,  devoted,  such  as  the  young 
heart  moulds  in  its  tenderest  dreams. 

"  We  spoke  at  length,  and  'Petrarcha*  suggested  the 
faqde.  Bulrioe  related  to  me  her  story,  from  her  birth 
Ofl  the  Lungamo,  at  Pisa,  to  the  hour  in  which  she 
told  it.  According  to  her  own  account,  every  syllable 
of  iritidi  I  believ^  at  the  moment,  and  still  believe 
vitb  onqoestunune  faith,  she  had  always  been  as  true 
a  lover  ^  honour  as  a  Roman  nuuden.  Of  this  she 
iiads  no  boas^  indeed  made  no  mention,  though  it 
VM  im^ied  m  all  her  wwds.  She  supposed  I  should, 
of  neceauty,  take  it  for  granted,  which  in  all  sinceri^  1 
did.  Over  her  beauty  there  breathed  the  most  per- 
bet  air  of  innocence,  of  candour,  of  confiding  truth. 
Her  £soe  was  pale,  paler  than  usual,  contrasting  bril- 
lisBt^  with  her  long  auburn  kesses,  descen^g  in 
heavy  onrlfl  to  her  bosom.  Would  that  for  a  moment 
I  eovld  bare  used  the  painter's  pencil,  and  have 
4flsM  and  pmsrvad  the  beaoij  of  ber  ftw,  tiw, 
fOK.  im^^9.  cxou. 


THERE  AND  BACK  AGAIN. 

A  XaW  BBHTXHXHTAL  JOOBKXT, 
BX    JAKXS   AVQUBIU8  ST.  JOKV, 
A«tlHr«f  "aitUrr  of  UMMwumtadCntamt  ot  AiiolentOrMae,"«Uargant  BftTuucKilt,"  " £g7pt  sad  Mohmamtd  AU."ae« 

(Omtimud  from  page  769. j 

brilliance  of  her  eyes,  the  rich  ruby  of  ber  lipa,  I 
amused  her  exceedin|^  by  describing  the  urival  of 
my  guests  one  after  another,  their  interminabte  dia- 
loguea,  tite  pipes  and  cigars  they  smoked,  and  tike 
fears  I  entertained  lest  they  should  stay  till  midnight. 

" '  It  would  not  have  signified/  she  said ;  *  I  shotdd 
have  sat  here  expecting  you  till  morning.* 

*'  The  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  so  gentle  and  so, 
natural,  that  it  was  evident  she  thought  she  was  act- 
ing right.  I  thanked  her  for  her  goodness,  and  thea 
spoke  of  the  little  visit  I  was  to  pay  on  the  morrow 
to  a  neighbouring  villa  and  gardens,  after  wbioh  vo 
were  to  dine  somewhere  in  the  nei^boiubood. 

"  <  It  would  afford  me  inexpressible  pl6asttE8,*I  added* 
'  could  you  be  of  the  party.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy/  replied  Beatrice;  *I 
know  Signer  Tibaldo's  lady  well,  and  can  take  the 
liberty  to  invite  mysdf;  ao^  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  ao- 
compai^  yon/ 

"  About wfaatmjwisbes were  there  oonld  be  no  doobt, 
so  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  write  a  note  early  in 
the  morning,  explain  the  matter  to  her  mamma,  and 
drive,  at  the  hour  appointed,  to  Tibaldo's  hoose.  We 
then  spoke  of  my  intended  travels— of  Abyssinia,  and 
the  White  Nile,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Desert,  and  of  those 
regions  and  rivers  still  further  eastward,  to  which  I  was 
journeying.  The  strongest  possible  love  of  adventnre 
was  implanted  in  her  nature;  and  when  I  spoke  of 
long  joumies  to  be  performed  on  dromeduries,  of 
sand-storms,  burning  bhuts,  and  bivonaciog  at  ught 
in  the  boundless  waste,  her  eyes  literally  fiuhed  witb 
enthusiasm,  and  she  exdaimed  again  and  again,  'Ofa, 
how  happy  I  should  be  to  go  with  you !' 

"In  thb  sort  of  talk  we  passed  some  boors.  Wheal, 
at  length,  rose  to  take  my  leave,  she  accompanied 
me  to  the  door.  As  my  ill  stars  would  have  it,  in- 
stead of  drawing  the  plank  after  me,  I  had  left  it  across 
the  balustrades,  whence  any  mischievous  person  might 
easily  liave  removed  it,  in  which  case  there  would  have 
been  an  unpleasant  discovery.  It  was  there,  however; 
and  I  hatttened  to^ascendand  cross  it,  Beatrice  all  the 
while  standing  at  the  door,  and  waviogme  good  night 
with  her  hand.  I  had  not  taken  two  steps  before  a 
6gure  rose  at  the  opposite  extremity.  At  the  same 
time  the  plank  was  seized  and  shaken.  I  trembled  over 
the  abyss;  and  a  voice,  wfaicb  I  immediately  knew  to 

be  that  of  the  Count  Z  »  mattered  savagely, 

"  <  Vat  sail  prevent  m^  to  send  yon  to  V 

"My  position  was  rather  awkward.  On  leaving 
Bologna,  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  pair  of  pocket 
pistols,  which  I  usually  wear  about  me ;  and  now,  in 
reply  to  my  friend  the  Count,  I  drew  forth  one  of 
them,  and,  presenting  it  at  his  head — the  nights  in 
Italy  are  light  enough  to  show  such  objects — I  re* 
plied,  in  an  angry  tone, 

" '  This  shall  prevent  yoi^  and  if  yw  do  not  instantly 
put  dom  the  plaak,  I  willPsiUK^^Vda^^ 
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THEEE  AND  BACK  AGAIN. 


"  Eiunrin^  my  friend's  diaracter  tolerably  well,  I  felt 
that  I  could  calculate  upon  his  terror.  He  did  as  I 
expected;  aad  in  a  moment  I  stood  beside  him  in  the 
gallery,  with  one  hand  on  his  throat,  and  with  the  othei- 
flourishmg  the  hut-end  of  the  pistol,  ready  U)  knock 
him  down.  Beatrice  uttered  a  slight  scream ;  but  I 
be^td  her  to  be  Bilent,  aud  go  iu.  Instead  of  attend- 
ing to  my  injanction,  however,  in  another  momeut, 
to  my  utter  surprise,  she  was  by  my  side,  intrcatiug 
me  to  use  no  violence.  I  said  I  meant  none,  but  only 
nqoued  of  Count  Z  »  who  stood  there,  half- 
choked  with  nge,  but  scarcely  stru^ling  at  all.  a  pro- 
aise  that  he  would  be  silent  on  what  he  Imd  seen.  The 
mdc  Connt  almost  immediately  complied,  after  which 
Iw  Eetroated  finm  the  gallery.  I  then  conducted  Bea- 
trice back  to  her  apartment,  and  retired,  with  my 
Wdge,intomy  own  rooms." 

Here,  for  the  present,  terminated  the  adventure  of 

■y  friend  L  ,  on  whom,  when  he  had  finished  his 

relation,  I  bestowed  some  good  advice.  He  was  con- 
Maous  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  would 
hear  no  reason.  To  all  my  representations  he  only 
Mplied  he  meant  no  harm,  in  which  I  believed  him ; 
hut  as  the  wont  of  all  harms,  the  entire  shipwreck  of 
a  woman's  hopes  in  life,  might  arise  from  his  pursuing 
the  adventiire.  I  intreated  him  to  desist.  Whether 
OIF  not  he  liataud  to  me  will  appear  hereafter. 


CBAFIEA  XUI. 
'  TBB  HAPPT  FAUILT. 

Leaving  my  fticnd  L  ,  to  enjoy  his  excnrsion 

with  Beatrice  and  the  Tibaldo  family,  X  proceeded  to 
the  house  ofthe  Governor,  who  had  kindly  invitedme  to 
spQiidthedaywithhimandhi3family,ontheMoQteNero, 
imd  in  a  short  time  we  were  comfortably  stowed,  chil- 
dren  and  all,  in  a  roomy  carriage,  and  on  our  \tay 
aorasa  the  plain. 

When  marriages  are  happy  in  Italy  they  would  seem 
to  be  remarkably  so.  In  the  present  instance,  at  least, 
husband  and  wife  appeared  to  be  really  one — wishing 
the  same  things,  believing  the  same  things,  hoping  the 
earae  things.  Their  children  united  them  together 
indissolubly,  so  that  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  be  in 
their  oompauy.  Eiternal  life,  aud  that  ronnd  of  amuse- 
ments from  which  others  derive  so  much  gratification, 
were  notliing  to  this  military  philosopher,  who  had  dis- 
eovered  the  utter  hoUowness  of  the  world,  nod  felt 
that  we  must  he  happy  at  home,  or  nowhere.  In  search 
of  happiness,  when  it  has  beea  lost  there,  men  may 
irara  where  they  please^  they  wUI  never  find  it ; 
some  mitigation  of  their  sorrows  may  be  vouchsafed 
them  in  the  world,  but  that  is  the  utmost  they  can 
hope  for.  A  blighted  hearth  means  a  blighted  life, 
and  wretched  aboro  all  others  are  they  to  whose  lot 
itfeUa. 

The  Oovemor  s  lady  was  a  tme  woman,  whose  chier 
happiness  consisted  iu  exciting  it  in  others.  No  taint 
of  selfishness  appeared  e^  cr  to  have  reitchcd  her  mind. 
She  lived  for  her  husband  and  her  children,  and  all 
those  with  whom  the  interest  or  gratification  of  these 
brought  her  in  contact.  Her  face  was  radiant  with  good- 
ness, with  a  clicerful  benignity  which  made  one  fee! 
perfectly  satisfied  in  her  company.  Beautifnl,  in  the 
di^iuary  senfc.  she  never  ooold  luvebeen,  nor  did  she 
in  the  slightest  d^ree  affect  it.    Content  with  the 


chaniis  nature  gare  her,  or  rather  never  thinking  of 
the  matter  at  all,  har  wishes  seemed  wholly  to  be  can- 
centrated  in  diffusing  cheerfulness  and  contentment 
around  her. 

With  people  like  her  and  her  husband,  one  is  soon 
at  home,  especially  when  they  happen  to  have  a  host 
of  children,  who  know  not  wluit  shyness  or  reserve  is. ' 
These  little  Italians  appeared  to  me  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  folks  of  their  age,  enjoying  everything  within  their 
reach — talking,  laughing,  merry,  though  full  of  defer- 
ence and  courtesy  towards  their  elders.  One  of  them, 
a  little  girl  about  four  years  old,  took  her  station  on 
one  of  my  knees,  and  soon  coaxed  her  little  brother, 
somewhat  younger  than  herself,  to  occupy  the  other. 
With  these  blessed  little  oompauions  I  amused  myself 
a  great  part  of  the  way. 

The  morning  was  bright  with  aunsliinc,  which  im- 
parted to  the  landscape  a  delightful  aspect,  such  as 
makes  the  heart  glad,  and  sets  the  animal  spirits  bound- 
ing through  our  firames.    For  some  distance  our  road 
lay  along  the  sea,  whose  waves  seemed  to  salute  us 
merrily  as  we  proceeded.  Autumn  is  not  a  cold  season 
in  Tuscany,  aud  therefore  the  refreshing  breeze,  enter- 
ing our  carriage  windows  from  the  Mediterranean, 
was  no  unwelcome  guest.    Beside  our  track,  on  banki 
mid  hillocks,  were  u umbers  of  those  smalt  wild  flowen, 
which,  delighting  in  a  saline  atmosphere,  gem  in  ^ 
countries,  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  and  impart  to 
them  a  peculiar  beauty,  a  beauty  made  up  of  wildness 
and  freshness — of  perpetual  motion,  contrasted  with  peN 
petnal  rest — of  natural  decay  and  eternal  rej  uvenescenoe. 
At  intervals,  scattered  over  the  plain,  were  numeroua* 
clumps  of  trees,  some  evei^reen,  others  deciduous,  pre- 
senting a  rare  combination  of  sombre  verdure  with  piles 
of  redandgold.sprinkledwith  dew,andglitteringmagnifi- 
cently  m  the  sun ;  huge  buffaloes,  couched  lazily  here  and 
there,  chewed  the  cud  with  serene  satisfaction,  while 
gronps  of  peasants,  talking  or  singing,  carried  on  the 
lahonrs  of  agriculture  beneath  that  genial  sky.  These 
mstio  sounds,  mingled  with  the  dash  and  roar  of  tho 
waves,  the  aonga  of  our  merry  driver,  and  our  own 
voices,  escited  in  us  the  most  agreeable  aensations,  ao 
that  we  arrived  at  the  chureh  m  the  best  humour 
ima^nable. 

Every  person  who  has  visited  that  edifice  knoTs 
that  it  is  celebrated  for  a  rare  collection  of  votiv* 
offerings,  made  to  our  Lady  of  Monte  Nero  by  the 
peasants  of  the  surrounding  dtstriots,  by  entbusiastie 
wayfarers,  and  by  sailors  who  have  been  preserved  from 
shipwreck  ou  the  deep.    Far  be  it  from  meto  ridicule 
any  form  of  piety,  though  I  sometimes  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  repress  a  suHe  at  various  articles  in  the  strange 
asseiublnge.    Some  of  the  offerings,  however,  were  in 
the  higltest  degree  touching.  I  particularly  noticed  a 
cradle,  inwhieh  some  dear  baby  had  been  rocked  when 
afflicted  with  grievous  sickness;  and,  asHeaven  came  to 
its  aid,  and  restored  it  to  health,  the  graiefid  mothw 
dedicated  this  memorial  of  her  love  and  tenderness '  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Many,  many  years  have  rolled  away 
since  then,  and  botli  mother  and  child  have  been,  proba- 
bly, long  at  rest  beneath  theTuscan  soil — no  other  record 
remaining  of  them  than  that  sweetest  of  all  records 
that  they  were  parent  aud  child.    Will  my  readers 
pardon  me  if  I  confess  that  my  eyes  filled  with  tears 
at  the  sight  of  that  cradle,  around  which  plmg  suoh  a 
world  of  demestio  tMsCidnK:!  ^itd^M  knova  m 
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t«fURf  <{4)i^  »  ^wt  t3  the  notUsr^  hh  ^^''^^ 
M  afUr<Uf9  tutes  of  (liat  profowtd  add  exqaisite  tnui- 
auUitj  vhidi  fetUcs  on  iafimoy  vt  ilie  cxadla.  Beside 
Uni  wai  tlie  portion  of  the  Iced  of  a  shipwrecked 
veuel,  front  Whioh  all  the  mu'iaers  had  escaped  with 
^h.  Elsewhere,  I  observed  the  rcpresentatiua,  iu  the 
ndeit  style  of  art,  of  a  pair  of  eyes,  whicU  a  lady  who 
bad  been  bliud.  aod  had  recovered  her  sight,  oflered  in 
holy  gr»titude  to  the  Virgin.  Let  who  will  laugh  at  tlUs 
^  a^pe^8tition ;  to  me  it  appeared  to  be  a  monumetit 
pf  U>e  hoart's  thankfolnesa— of  deep  and  earnest  devo- 
tion— and  of  a  stroD|;  reliah  of  life,  and  all  that  renders 
it  d«sir&ble. 

The  Goremor,  who  read  my  feelings  in  my  connte- 
napMb  observed  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  that  it  is  good 
to  cultivate  in  mankind  the  habit  of  gratitude,  tlie 
■oblMt  of  idl  the  virtoM  wluoh  iAom  this  li£^  and  fit 
Bi  fiir  the  ^joyotent  of  another. 

*'  No  one  supposes/*  sai^  be,  "  that  we  enrich  God 
ity  storing  up  these  trifling  offerings  in  hia  ehrine, 
jit  is  ourselves  that  we  enrich,  by  multiplying  the  me- 
ID«atQS  of  our  dependence  upon  him." 

"  And,"  added  his  wife,  "  it  always  does  me  good 
tq  come  to  this  place,  where  peculiar  blessings  seem  to 
desoQod  on  my  children.  Half  the  offerings  ;ou  see 
are  thoae  of  mothers^  whose  love,  deep  and  boundless, 
neki  to  develop  itself  in  all  forme." 

After  walking  about  the  building  for  some  time,  we 
went  forth  into  the  lanes  and  fields,  and  strolled,  amid 
beautiful  groves  and  copses,  till  the  hour  for  dinner, 
whieb  it  was  agreed  we  ahouH  take  at  a  small  rustic 
iUf  well  kqovD  to  jny  eompiiuons.  At  table  oar  otm- 
Tin^tum  beoame  more  ^miliar  and  agreeable  thui 
evCT,  Th«  cbildrei),  who  reminded  me  every  moment 
td  a(j  owa,  Tere  infinitely  cheerful,  aitd  appeared  to 
ia^ire  their  mamma  with  a  joy  inexpressible,  aud,  per- 
nnintelligible  to  man.  Who  has  not  watched  a 
nptber's  coontenauce  when  surrounded  by  the  children 
the  loves,  all  i4  the  eqioyment  of  health  aud  h^piness, 
and  epvied  her  the  rapture— if  anything  so  pure  can 
pr9«(^  envy — which  beams  like  a  lambent  flame  from 
•very  feature  ?  I  bad  long  been  accustomed  to  this 
flea»re ;  and  now,  beboldiog  it  renewed  after  a  brief 
IBtctniption,  learned  to  >e(  a  higher  Taloe  on  it  than 

9TO. 

By  degteea  the  Governor  and  I  glided  into  the 
fabgeet  of  pt^tice,  alwaya  full  of  peril  among  other 
than  iatiiiuite  friends.  Aa  I  have  said,  however,  he 
VM  a  philosopher  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — • 
that  ia,  one  who  is  ready,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to 
assert  bis  owq  opiniwis,  and  disposed  to  tolerate  those  of 
pthers.  We  spoke  of  the  prospect  of  a  revolution  in  Italy; 
aad.wiUi  a  fraokoesswhicb  might  have  proved  misplaced, 
I  maintained  the  desirableness  of  subverting  all  its 
establisbed  Governments.  "All  the  world  over,"  I  said, 
**  men  are  governed  too  mach,  and  instructed  too  little. 
Ooverament  is  the  counterbalance  of  ignoranoe.  Men 
require  to  be  led,  because  they  ore  not  taught  to  walk, 
ahme^  and  have  their  public  business  transacted  for 
(hem  ofiei  contrary  to  &cIt  wishes,  because  they  do 
iot  know  how  to  transact  it  themselves,  or  to  check 
thoie  who  mluntarily  undertake  the  task.  If  man- 
^Sad  vere  enlightened,  Uien  voold  be  no  such  thing 
as  QoTcmmeDt,  h  the  vglgu  tense  of  the  word,  which 
jni^  the  pofMsajoa  of »  suj^eHor  nature  by  certain 
wmf,  «f  mlbridulsa  wl»  ^ahe^  them^dves  bom  to 


domineer  over  their  nei^bbours,  ^s  thp  world  goesi 
the  art  of  government  Is  the  art  of  fraud.  WhjT  f  By 
its  iuTobtlons  aud  evolutions,  its  Meks  and  machitia. 
tions,  its  delusions  andhypocrisies,itpIungesthegreatet 
part  of  our  species  in  irremediable  misery.  To  remedly 
this  odious  state  of  things,  we  have  onbr  to  disseminate 
tmth,*fQr  when  men  comprehend  their  own  nature  and 
the  nature  of  things,  they  will  not  submit  to  be  ridden 
or  driven  like  beasts,  by  persons  no  better  than  them* 
selves." 

"As  you  are  a  stranger,"  said  the  Governor,  "I  do 
not  fear  confessing  to  you  that  myopinions  very  strongly 
resemble  your  own.  What  we  chiefly  want  in  this 
world  is  the  recognition  of  the  greatest  of  all  truths, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity ;  I  mean  the  relationship  of  man  to  mau. 
We  are  all  brethren;  whereas,  all  the  established  Go- 
vernments of  the  world,  except  those  in  which  the 
democratic  principle  is  predominant,  are  based  npoft 
the  idea  that  men  are  by  nature  enemies  to  each  other, 
and  must  be  scourged  aud  kept  in  order  by  severe 
laws  and  oppressive  systems  of  rule.  Should  the 
Gospel  ever  pass  into  our  hearts,  instead  of  its  re- 
sounding perpetually  from  our  lips,  we  should  at  once 
become  wise  and  happy;  and  to  treat  men  as  brethren 
is  to  destroy  all  the  fictions,  fidtacies,  aqd  tyrannies  by 
which  society  baa  been  vexed  for  so  many  thousand 
years." 

The  euuuciatioa  of  these  sentiments  was,  evidently, 
not  new  to  bis  wife,  who  smUed  approval  at  the 
eoQcluiiioii  of  every  scntenec,  aai,  when  he  had  dona 
speaking,  observed  to  me  :— 

"  What  my  husband  has  now  sdld,  he  would  not  hara 
ventured  to  say  before  any  subject  of  the  Grand  Dnke, 
except  myself.  J  feel  honoured  by  his  confidence,  and 
it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  inculcate  his  principles 
into  my  children.  I  feel  these  opinions  must  be  right, 
because  they  are  his." 

"There  is  another  reason,  madam,"  said  I,  "whf 
they  must  be  right." 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  she. 

"Why,  that  they  are  the  doctrines,"  I  replied,  "pf 
the  great  promulgator  of  'peace  aud  good- will  towards 
men.*  That  sets  the  stamp  of  divinity  upon  them,** 

CHAFBtX  xuu. 
THB  ENGIIBH  CBHETUT. 

I  shall  here  introduce  the  sequel  of  L-  ■  *b  adven- 
ture with  Beatrice,  though  it  was  many  yean  after* 
wards  that  he  related  it  to  me,  on  his  return  from  a 
protracted  sojourn  in  the  Hast.  The  reader  will  unite 
with  me  in  condemning  him  severely,  though  not 
more  severely  than  he  afterwards  condemned  himself. 
Like  many  others,  he  discovered  his  error  when  it  wa» 
too  late,  when,  by  the  reckless  indulgence  of  his  own 
feelings,  he  had  opened  up  a  source  of  overflowing 
angiiisti  to  others. 

"  Many  thing8,''hesafd,had  contributed  todissfpate  the 
ennuiwLiich,onniyarriving  at  Leghorn,  threatened  to  tor- 
ment me;  butprincipallyyour  society  and  that  of  Be^rice, 
whc^  eve^  day,  by  the  gracefulness  of  her  manners, 
and  the  elevaUon  aud  beauty  of  her  obaiacter,  me  b 
my  estimation.  The  evenings  on  which  she  wu  not 
engaged  at  the  opera  were  devoted  to  vie.  and  at 
length  we  determined  t^^S^^ 
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tuUi  Our  first  stroll  ttos  towards  the  XngUah  ceme- 
tery, wliich,  as  yet,  she  had  never  seen.  I  am  uot  a 
belieTer  in  presentiments,  yet,  as  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture drew  near,  a  strange  dread,  increasing  daily, 
filled  my  mind,  especially  when  in  Beatrice's  company. 
Her  friendship  was  the  gentlest,  sweetest,  and  yurest, 
that  can  be  conceived.  Au  enemy  to  all  disguise,  she 
was  frankness  andcandour  itself,  revealing  her  thoughts, 
hopes,  and  fears,  with  inimitable  ingenuousness. 

"When  we  had  walked  some  time  about  the  cemetery, 
where  the  form  of  many  a  Mr  daughter  of  the  North 
lies  mouldering,  we  noticed,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  cloads*  that  the  sun  was  setting.  Most  persons 
associate  melancholy  ideas  with  the  close  of  day,  which 
naturally  su^rats  to  our  minds  the  tenniuaUoQ  of 
life — ^when,  in  anguish  and  sorrow,  the  soul  descends 
and  veils  all  ita  ^ories  and  splendoars  behind  the  im- 
penetrable shadow  of  the  grave.  A  goi^ous  sadness 
aeemed  to  pervade  the  sky,  where  mountainous  clouds 
of  gold,  saffron,  and  amethyst,  piled  upou  each  other, 
seemed  to  ascend  interminably  into  tlie  empyrean. 
There  was  in  them,  however,  no  permanent  vitality. 
Darkness  closed  in  upon  them ;  visibly,  the  circle  of 
their  brightness  dimimshed  every  moment ;  they  grew 
pal^  they  qoivered,  they  shrank,  they  vanished ;  and 
one  deep,  sombre  hue  covered  the  whole  face  of  heaven. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Hght  of  genius  ebbs  out  when  the 
spirit  is  passing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from 
the  delights,  and  bves,  and  friendships  of  time>  to  the 
dratry  domimtms  of  eternity. 

"  Over  Beatrice's  son],  t^ie  coming  on  of  night  had 
shed  unusual  gloom.  Eveiywhere  aroimd  rose  the 
most  dismal  mementos — cypresses  and  weeping- willows 
droopiag  tremblingly  over  graves ;  white  marble  monu- 
ments looking  ghostly  in  the  moonlight,  while  the  soft, 
balmy  breeze,  breathing  lassitude  and  languor,  disposed 
us  to  view  the  whole  scheme  of  sublunary  things  under 
the  most  discouraging  aspect. 
"Whenlfirst  met, andbegan  to  converse,  withthis  most 
ingenuous  and  fascinating  woman,it  was  merely  with  the 
of  spendmg  a  few  moments  agreeably.  It  did  not 
seem  probable  that  the  oppcntunity  would  be  afforded  us 
of  becoming  so  much  even  as  acquaintances.  Circum- 
stances, however,  formed  that  acquaintance,  and  ripened 
it  into  friendship ;  and  it  now  seemed  likely  that,  on  the 
Teiy  eve  of  an  eternal  separation,  the  feelings  were  ra- 
pidly taking  another  torn.  Someirill,  perhaps,  think  that 
they  had  done  so  already ;  but  if  so,  we  were  both  un- 
conscious of  it.  We  never  spoke  of  our  mutual  feel- 
ings, but  amused  ourselves  with  building  castles 
in  the  air  together,  projecting  our  thoughts  into  the 
long  vista  of  the  future,  talking  of  impossible  contin- 
gencies, and  weaving  up  a  romance  which,  on  some 
future  day,  was  to  be  realised  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Ganges;  As  this  never  assumed  any  shape  more  distinct 
or  t^igible  than  that  of  a  dream,  it  had  never  seemed 
to  me  worth  while  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  con- 
centrated Ught  of  reason,  that  it  might  be  dissipated 
for  ever. 

"We  sat  down  on  the  marble  steps  of  a  tomb — the 
tomb  of  an  English  senator,  cut  off  in  the  fervour  of 
youth,  in  the  midst  of  dreams  of  greatness,  and  the 
throes  of  inoidinite  ambition.  A  cypress  rose  at 
either  end,  and  funereal  plants  dimly  refiected  the 
moonlight  from  ih Mr  leaves,  which  rustled  heavily  in  the 
laeese.  Almoit  for  tlw  fiut  time  nnee  ve  had  kwwn 


each  other,  there  was  a  long,  painful  pause  in  onr  con- 
versation. It  was  clear  that  she  had  something  to 
say,  which,  in  her  opinion,  I  ought  to  have  said. 

"  While  all  was  yet  uncertain,  I  bitterly  reproached 
myself  with  the  course  I  had  pursued.  I  ought  not 
to  have  conversed  with  her  so  frequently — ought  not 
to  have  devoted  myself  as  I  had  done  to  amuse  her,  to  in- 
terest her  imagination,  to  win  her  friendly  r^rd. 
There  my  utmost  desires  had  stopped  short ;  but  1  now 
felt  that  I  had  won  mote — and,  too  late,  the  eonvictia& 
came  that  this  was  wrong.  At  length,  in  an  almost  inaip 
dible  whisper,  Beatrice  said  that  when  I  should  depart^ 
life  would  lose  all  value  in  her  eyes,  and  that  I  must 
therefore  abandon  my  Eastern  expedition,  or  take 
the  necess&iy  st^  to  authorise  her  accompanying 
me. 

"  You  will  easily  comprehend  that  that  was  a  moment 
of  extreme  pain,  of  bitter  self-reproach,  of  deep  an- 
^isb  aud  repentance.  It  never  occurred  to  me  tiU 
tlien  that  Beatrice  did  not  know  the  circumstances 
of  my  life.  Because  I  myself  was  acquainted  with 
them  I  had  mechanically  taken  it  for  granted  that  every- 
body else  must  be  so  too ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
She  had  believed  me  to  be  free,  and  had,  therefore,  na- 
turally interpreted  my  attentions  aud  manner,  as  I  now- 
too  plainly  saw  they  could  alone  have  been  interpreted* 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  retraoed  my 
steps — ^to  have  erased  a  few  short  months  from  my 
life !  Tht  excess  of  reserve,  or  even  misanthtopy 
itself,  appeared  to  me^  at  that  moment,  more  estimable 
than  my  sociable  and  fratemimg  disposition.  For  a 
moment,  all  the  force  of  my  mind  seemed  to  have  left 
me ;  but,  in  the  best  way  I  could,  I  faltered  out  the 
truth,  that  I  was  betrothed  to  a  lady  at  Calcutta, 
without,  however,  adding  that  I  supposed  she  knew 
it,  which  would  have  been  a  gratuitous  unkinduess. 

"  Beatrice  fell  back  lifeloBs  against  the  tomb,  audit 
was  some  time  before,  by  my  utmost  exertions,  I  could 
restore  her.  AVhen  she  did  come  to  herself,  nothing 
like  a  reproach  passed  her  lips,  except  this  gentle  one — 
'You  should  have  told  me  that  before.*  We  then 
rose  from  the  steps  of  the  tomb,  and,  walking  down  the 
central  avenue  towaids  the  gate,  in  silence  wen  let 
out  by  the  porter.  We  returned  slowly  towards 
the  city,  and,  on  the  way,  I  said  all  I  could  to  explain 
or  palliate  my  conduct.  She  saw  it  in  the  right  light, 
and  was  satisfied  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  thou^t- 
lessness,  but  nothiug  more.  If  I  had  admired  her 
before,  my  admiration  was  a  thousand  times  greater 
now.  There  was  something  so  noble,  so  disinterested, 
so  forgiving,  in  her,  that  I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  placed  her  in  her  true  positiou.  All  the  temp- 
tations of  the  stage  had  produced  noeffect  upon  her.  She 
passed  through  them  as  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds,  that,  when  they  are  gone,  leave  no  trace  behind 
them.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  purity  of  her  mind, 
except  that  boundless  spirit  of  forgiveness  which  it  in- 
spired. Herself  intending  no  evil,  she  was  alowto  impute 
evil  intentions  to  others.  Her  feelii^  for  me,  therefore, 
underwent  no  change,  save  that  she  now  saw  that  tiwy 
were  to  be  combatoi  and  anbdned. 

"On  arriving  at  the  dogates,  wehadthemorUfica- 
tion  to  find  them  shut  for  the  night;  and  no  entreaties 
or  offers  of  bribes  could  move  the  porter  to  admit  us. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  laid  our  o^  before  him — ^that  I 
coqured  him  at  Ua^^^^a:ili9^]gtl@ii(ii]w 
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iliodld  exdnde  me.  He  wm  deaf  to  every  reason ;  so 
that,  despairing,  at  length  we  tnxned  away  in  the 
greatest  perplexity.  I  proposed  that  wc  should  stroll 
dora  to  the  sea-shore,  to  which  Beatrice  consented, 
seeing  ife  was  utterly  indifferent  in  what'  direction  we 
moTed.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  illuminating  our 
sad  path  with  her  friendly  light  Beatrice  sketched 
to  me  her  future  life — not  for  the  purpose  of  heighten- 
ing my  grief,  or  adding  poignancy  to  my  self -reprcKUibes; 
sbe  was  too  generous  for  that — ^bat,  on  the  contrary, 
to  show  me,  she  sfud,  how  a  womaa  could  act  under 
ih»  infioence  of  pare  Lore. 

" '  I  have  a  profession,'  she  said,  '  which  will  afford 
ne  eompetenoe — ^wealth,  even,  if  I  desire  it.  I  will 
dcTote  myself  to  it  heart  and  soul;  and  should  I  ever 
acquire  fame,itwillcome  to  youwherever  youmaybe.and 
yon  will  say  to  yourself  when  you  hear  my  name,  "  That 
woman  loved  me."  Nor  am  I  one  of  those  who  can 
shift  and  change.  You  will  never  see  me  other  than 
1  am  now,  except  in  so  far  as  time  may  indurate  my 
heart,  and  quench  whatever  is  impassioned  or  vehe- 
msnt  within  me.* 

"  X  believed  her,  and  was  silent.  We  arrived  on  the 
■eiepliore,  and,  sitting  down  on  a  ledge  of  roclc,  gazed 
vpoa.  the  restless  waves  as  they  chafed  and  glittered 
beoMth  us  in  the  moonlight.  What  a  cbmge  had 
oooie  OTtt  both  of  us  wlt^  t^e  space  of  a  few  hours! 
Her  T<Hce  seemed  to  have  lost  its  buoyancy,  and  now 
soonded  full  of  sadness  and  dejanssion.  Nature,  her- 
sdf,  seemed  to  have  changed  her  aspect.  Thenar  of 
the  sea  i^peared  to  me  foil  of  menaces,  the  moonlight 
looked  frigid  and  comfortless,  while  the  stars  frowned, 
instead  of  smiling,  on  the  earth.  All  within  me  was 
cold  and  chill,  and,  in  order  to  chuige  the  scene,  I  arose, 
and  led  her  beck  towards  the  cemetery,  with  the  porter 
(rf  which  I  had  made  a  sort  of  acquaintance.  On  my 
knocking,  he  opened  the  door,  and  let  us  in;  and  his 
wife,  a  b^tling,  cheerful  little  woman,  blew  up  the 
wood  fire,  threw  fresh  bgs  upon  it,  and  then,  leaving 
us  to  oar  own  reflections,  again  retired  to  bed.  There 
we  sat  and  talked  till  dawn,  when  we  returned  to  the 
atf.  I  was  able  to  pass  Beatrice  into  her  own  apart- 
nnts  witfaoot  discovery.  I  then  retired  to  my  own, 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  pace  to  aud  fro  till  the  hour 
•hoold  arriTO  for  proceeding  with  my  carpet  bag  on 
board.  I  was  sick  of  Leghorn,  sick  of  the  land,  and 
eager,  in  the  station  and  tossing  of  the  sea,  to  lose, 
if  possible,  the  recollection  of  what  had  befallen. 

"  What  more  I  have  to  say  of  Beatrice  is  very  little. 
On  my  return  from  India,  I  went  with  a  number  of 
ftieuds  to  the  delightful  little  opera-house  at  Palermo, 
irtiere  I  presently  heard  a  voice  which  I  thought  never 
to  have  heard  again.  It  was  that  of  Beatrice.  She 
was  rspturonsly  received,  applauses  and  flowers  were 
showered  in  profusion  upon  her,  and  all  the  men  in 
the  theatre  reckoned  themselves  among  her  admirers. 
I  did  not  api^aud,  I  threw  no  flowers  on  the  stage ; 
bat,  towards  the  end  of  the  opera,  Beatrice  saw  me.  I 
was  then  swarthy  as  a  Moor ;  but  her  memory  was 
fiuthlial,  as  the  alteration  immediatdy  observable  in  the 
tmea  of  her  voice  too  well  convinced  me.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  describe  my  own  feeUngs.  I  did  not  repeat 
my  visit  to  the  opera,  and  never  saw  her  again ;  but 
ha  name  has  since  been  familiar  to  all  Italy,  perhaps 
to  all  Europe.  Her  life,  however,  has  been  a  solitary 
one.   No  man  has  called  her  wife — no  child  has  cfdled 
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her  mother.  If  fame  be  happiness,  she  may  be  happy, 
happy  as  I  could  wish  her — that  is,  happy  as  it  is  given 
any  in  this  world  to  be.  Tarewell,  Beatrice !  and  may 
the  wrong  I  once  unconsciously  did  thee,  long  ere  this, 
be  obliterated  from  thy  memory.  I  meant  it  other- 
wise, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  final  account  the 
will  will  be  taken  for  the  deed — ^Beatrioe,  fioewell !" 


OHAPTEK  XLIT. 
C'XST  XE  FBEMIEB  FAS  QUI  COUTE. 

Going  to  sea  implies,  everywhere  passing  from  a 
wtxm  climate  to  a  cooler.  Wh6n  we  bade  adieu  to 
Tuscany,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  that  lovely 
portion  of  Italy,  and  accompanied  us  for  several  hours 
on  our  track  across  the  waves.  But  towards  the  after- 
noon, just  as  we  were  abreast  of  the  barren  volcanic 
cone  of  Moute  Cliristo,  a  shower  of  rain  came  on,  and 
imparted  a  biting  cold  to  the  air.  On  the  left  lay 
Giglio,  which  belongs  to  Tuscany,  and  appears  bare  of 
vegetation.  On  Monte  Christo  there  are  wild  goats 
and  water.and  when  we  passed  the  centre  of  it  theclouds 
were  driving  over  its  highest  peaks,  which  they  partly 
concealed,  as  they  used  to  do  the  Bent  de  Jamao,  or 
the  summits  of  the  Yalaisan  Alps.  I  was  standing,  pen 
in  hand,  setting  down  the  various  phenomena  of  nature 
that  surrounded  me;  the  colour  of  the  sky,  inter- 
spersed with  straggling  clouds,  and  the  pecnUar  hues 
of  the  waves,  in  which  blue  uid  green  strove  for  the 
mastery,  while  the  diill  white  of  the  breaking  surges 
lent  a  dreary  aspect  to  the  restless  expanse,  heaving, 
tossing,  and  roaring  on  all  sides,  much  farther  than  the 
eye  could  reach. 

I  have  the  little  note-book  still  in  which  I  was  en* 
gaged  in  setting  down  my  memoranda,  on  which  the 
rain  fell,  and  half-obliterated  the  words.  Showers, 
beautiful  and  poetical  everywhere,  are  doubly  so  in  the 
Sooth,  while  they  sweep  like  an  artificial  apparatus  be- 
fore the  eye;  composed  of  dense  columns  of  mist, 
pierced  by  millions  of  descending  drops,  and  partly 
enveloped  with  a  mantle  of  prismatic  colours  by  the  sua. 
Many  travellers  affect  to  be  of  iron  mould,  and  oppose  to 
everything  around  them  the  »ii  admirari  of  Horace  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  I  do  not  belong  to  this  class  of  wise 
men ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  a  sort  of  instrument  which 
everything  in  Ood's  universe  can  easily  play  on.  Delight 
thrills  through  my  whole  frame  at  the  sight  of  anytl^ig 
new  or  strange,  aud  I  easily  invest  with  sublimity  what- 
ever comes  before  me  clothed  with  the  characteristics  oi 
vastness,  elevation,  and  obscurity.  As  we  swept  before 
the  gale,  along  the  shores  of  Elba,  Corsica,  and  Sar- 
dinia, their  grand  mountainous  outline,  relieved  against 
the  western  sky,  inspired  me  with  a  strong  desire  to 
traverse  their  fastnesses,  and  stroll  through  those  lofty 
valleys,  of  which  we  appeared  to  catch  glimpses  through 
the  clouds.  But  my  subject  is  running  away  with  me. 
Successive  showers  of  heavy  rain  sent  me,  before  night- 
fall, down  into  the  cabin,  where  another  cause  far  more 
disagreeable  kept  me  at  intervals  for  houn.  The  wind, 
meanwhile,  rose  by  degrees  to  a  gale,  in  which  the 
Aquila  Nera  rolled  and  pitched  like  a  stormy  petrel 
among  the  billows  of  the  Ailantio.  Still  our  cabin  was 
!  not  altogether  cheerless.  We  were  seven  in  number, 
two  Italians,  two  Turks,  and  three  Englishmen.  To 
some  of  us  the  East  was  an  unknown  region,  wbipK 
had  been  studied,  indeed,  through  the  aid  of  books, 
but,  in  spite  of  this*  lay  before  our  imaginations  vnpt  in 
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ftlmost  fab&lotid  obicotitj.  To  me,  perh&ps.  It  vas 
ttUl  more  nliri&I  thab  to  any  one  else.  I  hare  a  inack 
<rf  investing  things,  Tisible  and  palpable,  with  the  mists 
of  antiquity ;  of  yielding  myself  up  to  the  potent  influ- 
ences of  poetry  and  romance ;  of  intermingltng  scrip- 
tnr^  ptofone  history,  and  tradition  into  one  vast  mystic 
veil,  with  which  to  tapestry  the  rooks,  precipices, 
eaTcms,  and  ralleys  of  a  distant  land.  The  Nilotic 
Talley  was  to  me  the  country  of  the  lotus-eaters ;  and, 
through  the  superincumbent  strata  of  Mohammedan, 
Roman,  Macedonian,  and  Persian  history,  I  could  be- 
hold the  genuine  old  mummy-making  race,  raising  the 
pyramids,  scooping  out  in  tbe  mountains  subterraDean 
palaces  for  the  dead,  erecting  forests  obelisks  and 
gigantic  columns,  and  creating  with  the  human  b&nd 
an  artifici^  sea  in  the  desert,  lai^  than  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  which  still  rolls  and  glitters  beneath  the  fer- 
vour of  an  African  snn. 

Several  of  my  eompaniona  bad  been  in  the  Bast — one 
iiiSgjrpt;  bnt  they  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of  wl 
I  desiKd  to  see.  The  Netqiolitan,  in  particnlar.  w 
had  drank  of  the  wftten  of  the  Kile,  was  too  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  worship  of  MammoQ  to  dis- 
Aoter  beauty  In  anything  but  gold.  He  spoke  of  the 
Arabs  as  "  eattita genti*'  and  of  their  country  as  "  una 
Maladetla  d^serta,*'  which  he  would  never  visit  but 
tar  the  great  gains  he  made  there.  He  was  a  petty 
metohttnt.who  believed  in  no  divinity  but  dollars,  though 
1  saw  him,  on  one  occasion,  fall  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore a  pictoxe  of  the  Virgin,  when  death  But 

Ais  is  anticipating,  and  I  shall  relate  the  iucideui  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  o&er  Italian  was  a  Tlofcntine,  trntelling  from  T 
IftOi*  not  what  motives,  distinguished  for  his  gentle- 
fllanly  manners,  and  an  ettraordinai^  amount  of  know- 
ledge, he  was  yet  shy  and  reserved;  full  of  wild  fancies; 
Ambitions  as  Lncifer,  when  roused,  impetuous  and  over- 
bearing,  and  withal  a  UtUe  vindictive.  We  contracted 
a  liking  for  each  other,  which  helped  considerably  to 
dispel  the  ennui  of  the  voyage.  Of  the  Boy,  Kafoor, 
ahd  my  Pisan  companion,  I  have  spoken  already.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  enter  into  details  respect- 
iflg  them.  Of  the  lover  of  Beatrice  the  reader  will 
ItoVe  formed  his  own  opinion. 

The  cabin  was  a  low  room,  of  aboat  fourteen  feet 
by  twelve,  lighted  up  at  hight  by  one  dim  lamp,  which 
jftSt  Sufficed  to  show  us  to  each  other.  Everything 
was  in  disorder  and  Confusion ;  chests,  tranks,  baskets 
of  earthehware,  hat-boies,  band-boxes,  and  a  thousand 
iildescribable  articles,  which'  ought  not  to  luve  been 
tbere.  The  Bey  and  bi^  shtve  had  a  very  small  eabin 
thems^vea,  bnt  opening  into  ours,  so  that  while 
ifc  bed  we  could  talk  comfortably  with  each  other, 
-#hen  the  roaring  of  the  waves  without  wodd  suffer 
tfttt;  wokIs  to  be  heard. 

iBy  agreement,  we  were  to  be  boarded  by  the  cap- 
tain, at  so  much  a-day;  but,  judging  by  his  physiog- 
aomy  that  he  was  not  likely  to  kill  us  with  kindness, 
♦e  had  all  of  ns  had  the  prudence  to  lay  in  some  liUle 
inpplementftiy  stores  for  ourselves,  such  as  tea,  ccfTee, 
bottles  of  sherbet,  fine  biscuits,  maccaroui,  and  vermi- 
eelli.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  we  were  inde- 
^dent.  One  thing,  however,  we  had  unfortunately 
lorgotten,  that  id  to  bring  along  with  us  a  supply  of 
fit{»  and  aftucerfi,  tbinga  vfitU  which  out  Genoese  ehp- 


sequently,  we  made  the  discovery  that  we  were  to  dtirtk 
our  tea  and  coffee  in  lai^  banns,  #hi^  he  had  pro- 
vided at  the  rate  of  one  for  three  persons.  There  Wai| 
indeed,  a  quantity  of  crockery  on  board,  eVen,  as  I  have 
said,  in  our  very  cabin;  but  this  did  not  exactly  con- 
sist of  conveniences  for  tea-drinking.  However,  we 
determined  not  to  make  ourselves  unhappy  about 
trifles ;  and  at  the  proper  hour  'sat  down  to  tea,  with 
a  firm  resolution  to  enjoy  it. 

As  good  luck  would  have  It,  our  whole  party,  ex< 
cept  one,  was  sociable  and  accommodatbg.  Tiie  ex>' 
ception  was  Gaetano,  the  Neapolitan,  who  affected  to 
despise  the  Cliinese  leaf,  and  therefore  refused  to  join 
our  meal,  though  he  sat  in  the  cabin  smoking,  and 
throwing  now  and  then  a  word  or  a  phrase  into  the 
stock  of  conversation.  All  Bey  was  ready  to  agteft 
to  anything,  and  took  to  tea-drinking  as  a  Newfound- 
land dog  takes  to  the  water.  Ue  was  at  home  With 
Souchong  at  once,  though  we  had  not  a  drop  of  milk 
to  make  it  palataUe.  Our  cqttaia  hlid  got  eome  goats 
on  board,  which  he  assured  Bt  Leghorn,  were  to  be 
milked  mght  and  monung  for  our  benefit ;  but  Wtt 
were  no  aoonet'  at  sea  than  ve  found  that  all  the  milk 
they  could  supply  was  barely  anlB^t  to  eatisff 
the  cravings  of  their  goatling,  whose  chdibs  Were, 
course,  preferred  to  ours.  Despite  ourselves,  theroi 
fore,  we  were  eompelled  to  rise  to  the  level  of  philosoj 
phers,  hud  be  content  without  this  northern  luxury. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  our  tea  party, 
tn  the  centre  of  the  cabin  was  a  table,  screwed  to  tbs 
floor,  without  which  precaution  it  Would  hot  hate  fe- 
mained  on  its  tegs  Ua  five  minntes.  It  was  likewise 
famished  With  a  rim,  about  two  inches  high,  which 
prevented  the  basins  from  tumbling  iuto  our  Ups  with 
their  scalding  contents.  Bread  and  batter  we  had 
none  •  but,  instead,  very  good  biscuits,  which  We  re-i 
Ushed  excessively  at  first.  The  tea,  we  had  taken 
care,  should  be  good.  There  was  plenty  of  sugar,  and 
the  captain  supplied  us  with  abundmioe  of  hot  water. 
What  more  could  we  want  ?  Instead  of  spoons,  w« 
used  a  iVagment  of  biscuit.  Unfortunately,  our  t«a»- 
pot,  the  only  one  on  board,  was  of  earthenware,  so  that 
had  any  mischance  befallen  it,  we  should  have  beea 
reduced  to  the  necesrfty  of  making  tea  in  a  cofffcC-pot. 
We  consequently  wakhed  over  it  as  a  sort  of  palbi- 
dium  Upon  which  our  soeial  happiness  Was  to  depend 
for  Heaven  knew  hoW  long.  I  never  saw  a  teapot  so 
venerated.  An  African  from  the  interior  would  have 
mistaken  It  for  onr  fetish,  and  thought  we  worshipped 
it ;  which  in  some  sort  we  did,  unoe  it  Was  to  k 
souRse  of  unequalled  [Measure. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  We  had  no  soft  difanji^ 
sofas,  or  even  chiurs,  to  draw  around  our  tea-tiAle. 
We  sat  on  roughly-corded  trunks  or  boxes,  between  toy 
two  of  which  we  were  careful  not  to  put  onr  legs,  lest 
the  next  lurch  of  the  ship  should  send  them  against 
each  other,  like  two  icebergs  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
crush,  as  a  Yankie  would  say,  the  intervening  Umbs 
to  "  immortal  smash."  Ali  took  his  place  beside  me,  imd 
soon  began  to  Assist  me  in  projecting  my  fancy  Into 
the  regions  of  the  East.  We  Were  perfectly  deOiot 
cratic,  and  made  no  objection  to  the  slaTe's  aitUng 
in  the  midst  of  ns;  so  Eafoor  took  his  placS  on 
my  right  band ;  next  to  him  sat  the  Florent^e,  eloie 
to  AU  safe  Ur.  L-^-^  the  fovev^c^Bfatrite,  and  th6h 
ibf  tim  friend ;  %fitNde{*^ea|K>liffe^ 
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petetted  Mmself  od  a  sepamte  box,  and  &moked  id- 
eessaiitlj-. 

As  all  ray  Traders  wDl  probably  have  been  at  sea,  1 
can  tell  tbem  notbing  new  respecting  the  economy  of 
fife  on  board.  They  know  tcry  atcU  that  a  ship  resembles 
a  boose  doHBg  an  earthquake,  when  both  Qoor  and 
ttSing  dter  their  level  every  instant,  and  reel,  now  on 
ftia  aide,  and  now  on  that ;  your  atomach  reels  with 
it,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  no  worse.  Bnt  this  is  not 
tSL  Occasionally  xery  nncomfortaWe  ideas  suggest 
thenueWes  to  yonr  imagimition,  especially  if  you  possess 
the  power  to  picture  to  yoarself  all  the  circumstances 
of  your  situation ;  yon  then  perceive  yourselves  to  be 
twting  in  a  little  wooden  room,  along  the  snrfaee  of 
a  fathomless  element,  and,  overhead,  another  element, 
often  furiously  agitated,  and  uttering  fearful  sounds,  as 
it  were,  with  a  human  voice.  Pitchy  darkness,  mean- 
vfaiie,  totally  envelopes  you,  save  where  a  single  lamp 
iUumines  the  little  moviug  point  of  space  in  which, 
nuroonded  by  a  few  boards,  you  drive  before  the  tem- 
pest. People,  however,  get  used  to  this  sort  of  exist- 
mot,  and  so  did  I. 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 
Ot'B  AiniSEMEHTS  AT  SEA. 

It  U  a  prudent  tldng  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  at 
Sea.  It  keeps  up  your  spirits,  and  prevents  yonr  ten- 
dency to  basins  and  butn'arks.  In  obedience  to  this 
phUosophy,  scarcely  had  the  tea-things,  if  I  mny  dig- 
nify them  by  that  name,  been  removed,  ere  we  began 
to  make  preparations  for  supper.  "We  could,  in  fact, 
think  of  no  other  amusement.  Tlie  interval  was  spent, 
by  most  of  us,  in  smoking,  and  collecting  our  ideas, 
fiar  we  were,  as  yet,  so  little  used  to  our  position,  that 
ve  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  it. 

One  satisfaction  we  all  had — we  were  m  rapid  mo- 
Kon — though  wfaither  we  Tfere  driving  it  was  not  quite 
M>  easy  to  sny ;  that  we  were  compelled  to  leave  to  the 
gods  overhead,  who  were  rushing  about,  stamping, 
swearing,  pulling  ropes,  and  invoking  alternately  the 
Devil  and  theTirgin  to  help  them  out  of  their  diM- 
culties. 

As  we  were  not  yet  quite  frightened,  we  thought 
diiefly  of  our  supper,  which  in  due  time  was  served 
ttp.  By  way  of  initiating  us  properly  into  the  mys- 
teries, the  cook  had  that  evening  determined  to  make 
ft  ^Icndid  dbplay  of  Lis  art  and  resources.  There 
*ere  soup,  and  stock-Gsh,  and  cold  fowls,  and  ham,  and 
bee(  and  pickles,  with  capital  cheese,  pale  ale,  and 
Cyprus  wine.  We  were,  therefore,  very  comfortable, 
aid  prolonged  the  ISpicnrean  enjoyment  till  far  in 
file  terminating  the  whole  trith  some  cups  of 
delirioas  coffee,  pipes,  and  cigars.  About  sleeping  wc 
dated  ntj  little,  as  there  was  probably  a  whole  month 
bef(Ke  ns  during  which  we  might  t^e  that  pleasure 
it  any  lime  of  the  day  or  niglit,  if  the  storms  would 
let  us.    TVe  were  now  determined  on  maidng  the  most 

()f  the  present  hoar.    L  muttered  a  few  Vbrses 

Jhmi  one  of  Dryden's  translations — 

"  tlu  jo^s  I  havR  pouess'd,  in  spite  of  Fate,  are  mine — 
Kot  Heaven  itself  apon  the  past  liu  pover ; 
Bat  what  hu  been,  hu  been,  and  1  hare  had  nqr  himr.'* 

No  feeling  la  more  universal  than  the  love  of  co\m- 
\tf.   AU  was  taow  returning  to  the  East,  and  appeared 

'nisai  with  ifldilfeteQCe  m  the  discomfdHrte,  dangers, 
mi  WvlHM  Ke  ia%ht  liH^  to  eitMimter  the 


Sometimes,  when  the  faculty  of  strong  eqjoymant  is 
asleep  withiu  us,  we  shrink  from  approaching  the  sceuea 
of  former  happiness,  which  by  contrast  make  us  feel 
our  present  misery  more  keenly.  But  when  there  is 
a  large  store  of  hope  in  the  future,  we  love,  above  att 
things,  to  revisit  the  land  of  our  birth,  to  wander  about 
where  we  played  when  children,  to  condnofc  our  fhneiei 
back  tot^e  very  cradle's  edge,  audfeel,  if  pwaibleb  th« 
sunshine  of  a  mother's  face  once  more  beambg  upon  us. 
To  All,  the  whole  Sast  was  a  sort  of  home.  Men  of  en-* 
lai^d  and  liberal  minds  may  associate- freely  with  per- 
sons of  a  different  religion,  different  language,  and 
different  manners ;  but  the  intercourse  is  always  im- 
perfect. There  are  reserves  on  both  sides.  Half  a 
man's  happiness  in  this  world  springs  from  his  faith, 
whether  he  be  conscious  of  it  or  not ;  and  he  never 
cordially  sympathises  with  any  one  who  differa  ia  this 
particular  essentially  from  himself.  To  worship  at  the 
same  altar  is  truly  to  be  friends,  because  it  iiaplies 
that  confomityof  sentiment  and  feelii^  without  which 
friendship  is  impossible. 

Above  all  men,  the  Mahommedans  appear  to  stand  in 
tbispredicament;  when  pious  theyaremostpious.  Eret^ 
act  of  life  is  an  act  of  religion.  Prayer  mingles  vitii 
their  habitual  discourse,  and  their  lofty  and  ftwfnl  con- 
ceptions of  God  impart  to  their  conversation  a  tone  of 
strange  sublimity.  In  the  coontries  of  the  Franks, 
whom  they  cannot  but  regard  as  infidels,  they  miss  sll 
those  associations  which  render  their  own  land  sacred. 
They  hear  no  muezzin  caQing  them  to  pn^er  from 
the  mosque ;  they  behdd  no  one  kneeling  in  house  or 
street,  listen  to  no  pious  ejacnlation ;  but,  on  the  &on* 
trary,  if  their  prophet  or  religion  be  named,  it  is  to  b* 
treated  with  contempt  and  (krision.  It  is,  accordingly, 
very  natural  that  they  should  quit  Chriatian  Burops 
with  delight  to  return  within  the  bosom  of  £1  IsUn* 
Ali,  on  the  present  occasion,  cautiously  ^ve  Tent  to 
his  natural  feelings,  and,  finding  me  tolmnt.  became 
more  and  more  communicative.  Kafoor*8  fae^  too, 
brightened  at  the  thought  that  we  were  moving  east- 
wards, and  that  he  should  soon  be  in  the  counti7  tit 
Pashas,and  dauciug  girls,  hammams,  camels,  andkabobs. 
TIic  two  Islamites  exchanged  looks  of  pleasure  as  we 
entered  upon  the  fascinating  theme ;  and,  at  length  Ali, 
addressing  himself  to  his  stave,  exclaimed, 

"  Tell  us,  oh  Kafoor,  a  story  of  I^ypt,  that  we  maf 
pass  the  lime,  and  store  our  fancies  ^th  pleasant 
images,  with  which,  afterwardsi  aleep  may  construct 
dreams  in  the  night." 

CHAPTUl  XLTI. 
STOAT  Of  THE  BVII«K7  KADRI. 

Kafoor,  bowing  low,  in  tohea  of  obedienee,  l»gu 
immediately  as  follows 

"  Tliere  was  once,  in  the  most  populous  quarttt  of 
Cairo,  a  Kadlii,  who  had  no  fear  of  God  or  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  Prophet ;  all  bis  thoughts  were  be»t 
on  the  amassing  of  money.  He  sold  justice  to  ihft 
rich ;  he  plundered  and  oppressed  the  poor,  until  hia 
coffers  were  running  over  with  gold  and  jewels.  He 
peopled  his  harem  with  beautiful  womon;  ho  built 
himself  a  spacious  palace;  belaid  out  gardensj  he  but- 
rounded  liimself  with  all  that  was  splendid  and  mag* 
nlficent  in  the  countries  of  £1  Islam,  and  often  said  ttt 
himself,  '  Oh  Hassan,  thon  hast  proTide4iBt4to,Mi>w. 
«iid  gralffioalion  for  mi^;  yean,*  vjVJUgltr 
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"Bat,  as  tlie  maa  vho  Talks  tomrda  th«  sun  sees 
not  hia  own  abadov,  so  this  iricked  Kadbidid  notper- 
oeive  the  STenging  angel  that  followed  his  footsteps 
night  and  day.  Chie  morning,  vhile  he  vas  admiois- 
tering  jostice  in  the  neig^bonriiood  of  the  Ifosqae  of 
Flowers,  a  Bedouin  from  the  desert,  in  whose  case  he 
had  decided  nnjastly,  pierced  him  through  with  a  spear, 
•0  that  he  fell  down  to  the  earth.  Dblis  took  his  soul ; 
and  his  body  was  thrown,  like  a  dog's,  into  a  pit  in  the 
cemetery,  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  col- 
lected, and  spat  upon  his  grave.  The  people  then  said 
to  each  other,  '  Let  ns  abstain  from  quarrels  and  con- 
tests ;  let  us  never  eater  a  court  of  justice;  let  us  shun 
t^e  meshes  of  the  law,  that  we  may  escape  the  misery 
which  Ulemas  and  wicked  Kadhis  bring  upon  us.' 

"  So  there  were  no  more  dissensions  in  that  quarter 
of  the  dtj.  Fear  made  men  friends  with  each  other, 
and  they  also  desired  to  see  an  end  pat  to  the  whole 
i«oe  ctf  Kadhis,  who  would  be  entirely  unnecessary  if 
the  children  of  the  tme  believers  feared  God  and  re- 
spected each  other.  It  is  the  folly  of  the  people 
that  constitntea  the  opulence  of  their  rulers  and  ma- 
pstrates. 

"Still,  niew  Kadhiwas  appointed,  who  came  from 
Constantinople  to  settle  differeoces,  and  judge  between 
man  and  man.  As  he  was  a  stranger,  his  character 
was  unknown,  and  everybody  expected  he  would  prove 
hhnself  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  him  who  had  been 
speared  by  the  Bedouin.  When  by  chance,  therefore, 
any  misnnderstanding  arose,  persons  chose  umpires  to 
decide  between  them,  and  everything  was  conducted 
^waQeabfy  thronghout  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
Ka^i,  who  in  consequence  had  no  suits  to  decide,  or 
fees  to  receive. 

**  As  the  property  he  had  brought  along  with  him 
was  small,  he  soon  came  to  the  end  of  it,  and  began 
to  be  straightened  for  the  means  of  living.  The  rats 
and  mice  forsook  his  honse,  where  they  found  nothing 
to  eat.  He  grew  gaunt  and  lean,  and  his  shadow  was 
diminished.  Friends  he  had  none  to  comfort  him ; 
and  when  he  walked  in  the  streets,  people  passed  to 
the  other  side,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  children  of 
Eblis,  who  breathe  around  them  contagiou,  and  strike 
people  dead  with  a  glance.  The  little  boys  ceased  their 
play  when  ho  approached,  and  spoke  in  whispers  till 
he  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  hearing,  for  they  said  *  He 
is  a  Kadhi,  and  if  he  can  but  seize  upon  an  unlucky 
word  he  wUK  persecute  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
bastinado  them,  and  kill  them,  and  leave  us  helpless 
and  destitute  as  tiie  former  l^hinsed  to  do.* 

"Sad,  tiierefor^  was  the  condition  of  this  man  of 
jostice,  who  had  no  prospect  before  him  bat  that  of 
perishing  of  hunger.  Naturally  cheerful,  he  used  for 
a  time  to  joke  with  himself,  and  tried  to  keep  up  his 
spirits  by  cdling  in  Hope  to  his  aid.  He  had  many 
books  in  his  honse,  some  on  law  and  devotion,  others 
on  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  others,  merely  calculated 
to  minister  to  the  amusement  of  the  mind.  Among 
these  was  'The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  which 
he  read  daily,  sometimes  laughing  and  sometimes  shed- 
dbj^  tears,  as  the  pen  of  the  magician  laid  open  hefore 
him  some  nook  in  the  regions  of  mirth  or  sorrow. 

"To  snpply  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  he 
parted,  little  by  litUe,  with  all  his  library,  and  his  fbr- 
aiture,  and  his  clothes,  till  nothing  was  left  him  but 
one  ragged  suit,  a  prayer-carpet,  and  *  The  Thousand 


and  One  Nights.*  From  these,  he  said  to  hiantlff 
no  fstremity  of  misfortune  should  tear  him.  If  it  was 
written  he  should  die,  he  would  go  on  with  these 
loved  companions  to  the  last,  and  would  inticat  that 
they  might  bebnriedwithhiin,thitaBing^ngroflight 
might  illuminate  his  tonb. 

**  As  his  stomadi  grew  empty,  however,  he  beoane 
sad  and  sorrowful,  and  took  up  the  beloml  volume  in 
his  hands,  and  apostrophised  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 
living  friend.  'Ah,  old  companion,'  cried  he,  'I  must 
take  thee  to  the  bazaar,  and  sell  thee  to  some  merdtant, 
who  will,  perhaps,  relinquish  thee  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  some  blockhead  who  will  not  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate thy  wit,  who  will  confound  together  thy  verse 
and  prose,  or  will  even  lay  thee  on  a  shel^  to  be  buried 
with  dust  or  eaten  by  moths.*  After  this  he  kissed 
the  book,  and  shed  tears  np(m  it,  and  pot  it  under  hia 
ragged  cluk,  and  went  forUt  with  a  heavy  heart  to 
seU  it. 

"  This  Kadhi,  whose  name  was  Jaffer,  had  studied 
for  many  years,  and  acquired  mudt  learning.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  old  phtlosoph&s  and  sagra.  He  oould 
repeat  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet,  and  all  the  hist<»ies 
of  £1  Islam  found  a  place  in  his  memory.  In  a  great 
situation  he  wquld  have  displayed  magnanimity,  and 
been  full  of  dignity  and  wisdom,  and  the  worid  wonld 
have  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  he  would  have  been  ennu- 
merated  with  Bocr^tt,  and  Aricenna,  and  Aristotle ;  bat 
being  peimiless,  and  wanting  a  dinner,  he  was  oUiged. 
to  bring  down  his  thoughts  to  his  situation.  Accor- 
dingly, as  he  walked  along  the  streets  of  Curo,  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  nothing  but  the  cookshops, 
and  the  bakers,  and  the  sellers  oi  fruit,  and  coffee,  and 
tohaooo.  For  many  weeks  no  man  had  offered  him  a 
pipe,  and  it  was  now  two  days  sinoe  he  had  tasted 
bread;  he  therefore  felt  very  weak  and  very  humUe. 
More  than  once  the  idea  presented  itsdf  to  hin 
that  it  would  be  better  to  beg  than  perish  of  want. 
However,  there  was  still  some  pride  left  in  his  mind, 
and  also  some  love  of  literature,  for  he  hu^ed  the 
book  to  his  bosom,  and  felt  as  if  he  were  about  to  bo 
separated  from  a  part  of  bis  soul. 

"As  he  moved  almosttotteringly  along,  in  this  frame 
of  thought,  he  came  to  the  door  of  a  baker's  shop, 
from  which  issned  a  most  savoury  odour.  It  waa 
some  great  jfeatival  day,  and  all  the  people  of  M 
Islam  had  made  preparations  for  oijoying  it,  each  in 
his  own  way.  The  baker's  counter  was  covered  with 
delicate  dishes,  and  among  these  was  a  wild  goose, 
which  he  had  just  taken  from  the  oven  as  the  Kadla 
stopped.  It  was  satunted  with  ddieate  ftnk  butter, 
and  stuffed  with  sweet  almonds,  and  comfits,  and 
odoriferous  herbs.  It  had  been  reduced  by  the  heat 
to  the  colour  of  gold,  so  that  the  eye,  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  smelling,  was  attracted  by  it.  The  pow 
Kadhi,  Jaffer,  losing  sight  of  his  wisdom  and  his  philo- 
sophy, of  his  books  of  law,  and  even  of  '  The  Thou- 
sand .and  One  Nights,'  found  all  his  ideas  centred  upon 
a  goose.  He  looked  Arst  at  it.  and  then  at  the  baker's 
face,  encouraged  by  the  good-natured  expressim  of 
which,  he  iounediately  formed  a  bold  design,  and  en- 
tered the  shop. 

'* '  Peace  be  with  yon,*  said  he  to  the  baker.  *  IJUj 
yonr  house  be  fortunate ;  may  your  daughters  be  til- 
beantiAU,  and  your  sons  all  btave  I  I  am  under  the 
influenoa  of  @cyf5^1^?***V  ^ 


THERTl  AND  BACK  AGAIN, 


edipsed.  I  am  hangrj;  md  there  is  none  among  tbc 
children  of  the  faithful  who  will  give  me  to  eat.  Earn 
the  blessmg  of  a  diligent  student  of  the  boolc — give 
me  a  slice  of  that  goose.' 

"  *  Friend/  answered  the  baker,  *  this  goose  is  not 
mine.  It  belongs  to  a  pipe-seller  in  the  nei^hbonr- 
hood,  whose  slare  will  be  here  presentlf  to  fetch  it. 
What,  tfaerer<n«,  should  I  saj  to  her,  were  I  to  do  as 
tkm  deaiiest?* 

"  Tiui  Kadhi,  not  to  be  tlins  defeated,  looked  around 
hun,  and  saw  that  there  was  a  liUle  apartment  behmd 
the  shop.  Sdztng  the  dish  which  held  the  wild  goose, 
and  looking  entroitiiigly  into  the  face  of  the  baker, 
bo  said — 

"'Leave  all  consideration  of  the  future  to  me.  X 
am  the  Kadhi;  and  if  th^  bring  ;ott  before  me,  ;ou 
can  easily  invent  a  story  which  will  enable  me  to  ac- 
quit yoa.' 

"  *  I  have  no  learning,*  answered  the  baker,  *  and 
mj  inventive  faculties  are  doll.  Jt  will,  therefore,  be 
impossible  for  me  to  say  anything  which  woold  not, 
under  such  dnnioutanceB,  heap  additional  dust  upon 
my  head.* 

"'Jl  yon  bad  not  tasted  food  for  two  days/ 
OBwered  the  Eadhi,  *  you  would  be  fuU  of  invention. 
When  the  slave  comes  for  tbe  goose,  yon  will  relate 
to  her  that,  at  the  very  moment  you  were  taking  it 
out  of  the  oven,  a  flight  of  wild  geese  passed  through 
the  air,  over  your  house,  and  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  cried,  "  Oh,  brother,  leave  that  vessel  in  which 
thou  art  confined,  and  spread  thy  wings,  and  come, 
at  tbe  command  of  the  Prophet,  and  join  us  in  the 
aky."  Upon  which,  you  will  add,  the  baked  goose 
agitated  itself  in  the  dish,  and  spread  its  wings,  from 
which  feathers  immediately  shot  fprth.  -It  then  poised 
itadf  for  an  instant  in  the  air,  over  the  counter,  and 
dactmg  forth  through  the  door,  ascended  into  the 
dy,  and  flew  away  to  the  desert  with  its  companions.' 

"  *  And  win.  tbOT  believe  thia  story  ?*  inquired  the 
bilker.' 

•"No  matter  whether  they  believe  it  or  not,*  re- 
idied  the  Eadhi,  '  since  I,  who  shall  be  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat, will  believe,  and  dismiss  the  case.* 

"It  required  no  further  persuasion  to  induce  the 
good-natured  baker  to  yield ;  so  they  retired  together 
into  the  little  apartment  behind  the  shop,  where,  with 
nice  little  white  rolls,  supplied  from  his  own  stock, 
they,  between  them,  devoored  tbe  goose,  and  picked 
its  bones  until  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  it  left.  Then 
the  Kadhi,  feeling  happy  for  the  first  time  since  his 
vriful  in  Cairo,  left  the  shop,  and  returned  towards 
his  own  honae,  blessing  tbe  Prophet,  as  he  went,  for 
the  ingeniona  contrivance  with  which  he  bad  inspired 
him.  The  ddicate  fimesof  the  goose  ascended  to  bis 
bnm,  and  created  visioiis  of  future  felimty,  so  that  be 
was  nearly  as  much  exhilarated  as  those  who  take 
beng. 

"  •  Truly,  Jaffer,'  said  he  to  himself,  *  thy  wit  is  as 
valuable  to  thee  as  an  estate  in  land.  "Wlio  knows 
but  this  may  be  tbe  beginning  of  prosperity  ?  Think 
no  more  of  selling  '  The  Thoniand  and  One  Nights,' 
hut  prepare  to  judge  wisely  when  the  case  of  the 
baker  comes  before  tbee,  and  thou  shalt  have  occa- 
sion to  display  at  once  thy  prudence  and  thy  elo- 
qoenoe.  Thou  wilt  ciuum  the  people  of  Cairo,  who, 
ibm  dl  mei^  bre  to  Ing^ ;  and  ^a^f  will  come  to 
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thee  with  their  suits  and  diiEercnoes,  and  thoa  wilt 
decide  agreeably,  and  tiiy  fame  and  thy  riches  will 
increase.' 


CnATTEE  XLTIt. 
STORT  OF  THE  HUKOBt  KAOHI  COKTINOED. 

"While  the  Kadhi  was  indulging  ia  these  pleuant 
anticipations, things  were  not  going  on  quite  so  satisfaO' 
torily  with  the  baker.  Scarcely  had  the  ragged  cloak  of 
tbe  Kadhi  turned  tbe  comer  of  the  street,  ere  the'pipe- 
8eller*s  female  slave  entered  the  shop,  and  demanded 
the  goose  she  had  brought  thither  in  the  morning. 

*' '  Oh,  slave ! '  CMlaimed  the  baker,  '  as  I  was 
withdrawing  the  bird  from  my  oven,  a  flight  of  wild 
geese,  with  clanging  wings,  passed  over  my  house,  and 
cried,  "Brother!  leave  thy  imprisonment  in  the  shop 
of  that  wicked  baker,  and  come  and  join  us,  thy  bre- 
thren, in  the  sky.*'  No  sooner  had  they  uttered  these 
words  than  the  goose  obeyed  their  iuvitatioD,  and  left 
me,  in  terror  and  astonishment,  to  accoout  for  its  dia* 
appearance  as  I  best  might.* 

"  '.This,  oh  baker,  is  a  &ble !'  exclauned  the  tAam. 
'  I  will  retnni  and  relate  it  to  my  master,  who  will 
assuredly  take  thee  before  the  Kadhi,  and  have  tiiee 
well  bastinadoed  for  attempting  to  put  upon  him  thia 
impudent  imposture.' 

"  Among  the  baker's  other  customers,  who  heard 
this  story,  some  put  faith  in  his  words,  while  the  rest 
sided  with  the  slave.  A  fierce  dispute  arose  betwem 
them,  which  gave  rise  to  violent  ^guage,  and  throw- 
ing of  dust,  and  blows.  The  women  rent  each  others* 
blue  garments,  and  the  men  doubled  up  theur  fists  and 
applied  them  to  each  others'  faces,  and  there  was 
brawling,  and  swearing,  and  a  great  noise. 

"  Just  at  this  moment  the  pipe^ller  wtered  the 
shop,  witii  rage  and  fury  iu  bis  oountenauce.  He 
rushed  at  the  baker,  uid  seized  him,  and  cried,  'Ob, 
impudent  %vretch !  thy  dishonest  will  compel  me  to 
break  through  the  regulations  of  tlM  quarter,  and  drag 
thee  before  the  Kadhi.  The  poor  baker  endeavoured 
to  explain,  but  the  pipe-aeUer  would  hear  no  reason ; 
and,  being  a  far  more  powerful  mui,  dragged  him  forth 
from  tbe  shop  by  his  beard,  uttering  loud  imprecations 
against  him  for  the  loss  of  his  diuner.  }£siay  of  tbe 
neighbours  left  their  dishes  upon  the  counter,  and  fol- 
lowed towards  the  Kadhi's. 

"  Nothing  is  easier  iu  Cairo  than  to  collect  a  crowd. 
A  man  has  but  to  stop  and  look  up  at  a  particular 
window,  and  numbers  will  presently  surround  him, 
and  cast  up  their  eyes  towards  the  very  spot  on  which 
he  has  fixed  bis.  At  first  they  all  stand  thus  in 
silence ;  and  when  some  individual,  more  impatient 
than  tJie  rest,  begins  to  make  inquu-ies,  a  thousand 
reasons  will  be  given,  and  everybody  wiU  expect  that 
some  wonderful  event  is  about  to  happen. 

"  On  the  present  occauon  there  existed  cause  suf- 
ficient for  collecting  together  a  multitude.  No  one 
had  appealed  to  the  Kadhi  for  many  months;  tbe 
business  of  justice  was  in  abeyance,  and  people  had 
lived  peaceably  without  the  aid  of  tjie  law.  Tbe  pipe- 
seller's  act,  therefore,  was  looked  upon  as  an  innova- 
tion, as  something  at  once  wicked  and  interesting,  of 
which  everybody  desired  to  see  the  end.  Accorduigly 
the  crowd  increased  every  minuteY— m«,  wtun^  chii- 
I  dien,  derriiheq,  USdn,  «ititit£<yAidiWgAMl»ri 
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cm  BsftM,  hiin4ed  psU-meU  after  the  pipe-B«Uer  and  the 
bftker,  wooderi^  cMtterln^,  i&qniriiigf  uuffering, 
conjecturing,  and  speculating,  in  endless  ctmfusioQ. 
Ladies  raslied  to  the  Trindowa  of  their  liarems  and 
looked  out.  Devotees  arose  from  tlicir  prayer -carpets 
and  joined  the  throng.  Motiques  were  emptied  of  their 
worshippers ;  merchants,  bujcrs,  and  slaves  quitted  the 
Ibuaara;  so  that  there  E^peared  to  be  aanirersal  codi- 
motion,  aa  if  the  daj  of  the  end  of  tlie  world  had  ar- 
rived. It  was  a  stninge  sight  to  see  so  many  heads 
tti  one  street,  so  much  flaunting  of  blue  tassels,  so 
ttiBch  waving  and  bobbiug  up  and  down  of  turbans, 
so  much  crushmg  of  sillc  hoods,  so  much  thronging, 
pmsiu",  screaming,  cursing,  that  Gefaenbam  appeared 
to  have  been  let  loose,  and  all  the  devila  to  hm  been 
kuied  with  a  sndden  deiire  for  jostice.  ■ 

«  Thus  the  pipe-saUerwid  the  baker  kept  in  front  of 
the  uultitadS)  and  their  attention  vaa  presently  arrested 
faj  a  poor  seller  of  caaltflowerSi  whose  ass  had  fallen 
under  his  overloaded  panniers.  It  was  the  baiter's 
misfortune  t-o  sympathise  with  every  one  in  distress, 
so  he  reqnested  the  pipe-seller  to  let  go  his  hold  for  a 
moment,  that  be  might  assist  in  raising  up  the  beast. 
tJpon  finding  himself  at  liberty,  he  seized  vigorously 
ttpm  the  ass's  tail,  and,  desiring  his  owner  to  do  his 
best  at  the  auimal's  other  end,  applied  so  much 
strength  and  energy  to  the  task,  that  the  tail,  which 
bad  been  often  twisted  cruelly  by  way  of  punishment, 
,«&Ble  off  in  his  hand. 

"Then  the  caolifiover-Tender,  instead  of  feeling 
grateful  to  the  baker  for  bis  kind  intentions,  sprang 
up  and  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  assisted  tlte 
pipe-seller  in  drag^ug  him  towards  the  place  of  jus- 
tice. The  multitude  shouted,  partly  in  mirth,  partly 
in  anger,  and  there  was  an  increased  hubbub. 

"The  offender  now  began  to  reflect  within  himself, 
that,  seeing  this  prodigious  gatlicring  of  people,  the 
Kadhi  might  choose  to  forget  the  transaction  of  the 
morning,  and,  in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the  public, 
teutence  him  to  hi  severely  bastinadoed.  At  the 
tery  ideB,  the  sdes  of  his  feet  began  to  tbgle ;  his 
blood  became  hot ;  his  beart  beat  violently;  and  the 
irhole  street  seemed  to  tarn  round,  as  it  does  to  the 
frlutliog  Dervishes  after  t^eir  performances.  So  he 
east  about  within  himself  for  some  means  of  escape, 
and  uttered  an  inward  ejaculation  to  the  Prophet 
entreating  bim  to  favoni  h^  design. 

**  It  lutppened  that,  in  that  very  street,  there  lived 
a  merchant,  who,  in  the  decline  of  his  age,  had  married 
a  young  wife,  who  was  now,  after  several  years,  about 
to  present  him  with  an  heir  to  his  riohes.  This  hope 
ftlled  him  with  so  much  joy  that  he  never  quitted  her 
side,  but  watched  over  her  and  prayed  for  her ;  and, 
humbling  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  during 
tiie  beat  of  the  day  ftuined  her  with  liis  own  hands, 
and  sought  to  make  her  feel  the  exkeme  of  felicity. 
She  was  at  tfau  moment  sitting  on  a  marble  mastabah 
beside  her  door ;  and  the  merchant,  with  a  fan  of  p&lm 
leftves  in  hu  band,  was  engaged  in  gently  cooling  her 
hoe.  Anrand  urere  orange  trees,  and  the  heima 
thrab  in  fall  flower,  and  willows,  and  poplars,  and  two 
lofty  date  palms,  wbit^  waved  their  pendwt  leaves 
and  golden  fraita  over  the  heads  of  the  family.  Two 
female  slaves  sat  beside  their  mistress,  one  on  either 
tide,  embroidering  veib  and  dresses  for  her  t  so  that 
Me  whole  p«Mei(«l  a  Motpkte  pietute  «f  igkmm 
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baker  perceiving  the  court-door  of  the  hoose  open,  and 
thinking  it  miglit  possibly  lead  to  BOme  alley,  or  lane, 
or  garden,  dashed  away  from  the  pipe-seller  and  the 
cauliflower-vender,  ran  to  the  court,  and,  turning 
round,  bolted  tho  door  after  him.  But  this  only  the 
more  enraged  those  without,  who,  applying  their 
shoulders  to  the  door,  forced  it  in,  and  rushed  after 
Ihe  baker,  the  vast  multitude  following,  yelling,  shout- 
ing, and  screaming,  like  so  many  Ghouls  or  Efrits, 
which  so  terrified  the  merchant's  wife,  that  she  im- 
mediately miscarried. 

"  The  baker's  calamities  had  now  refiched  a  climaK. 
The  enraged  husband  accused  him  of  murder,  aui, 
seizing  him  by  the  throat,  assisted  the  pipe-seller  and 
oauliflover^Tcnder  in  dra^ng  him  before  the  Kadhi. 
Being  still  more  furious  than  either  of  his  former  ac- 
cusers, he,  moreover,  struck  him  several  blowe  in  the 
face,  the  unfortunate  man  offering  no  rtsistanoc,  and 
would  have  contmued  to  maltreat  him  in  this  way,  but 
that  the  foremost  of  the  crowd  ordered  him  to  desut. 

"In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  the  spacious  court, 
where  the  Kadhi  sat  in  full  expectation.  He  looked 
stern  and  grave  as  they  entered ;  and  the  baker's  heart 
sank  within  him  when  he  observed  the  austerity  of  hia 
countenance,  uid  reflected  on  tlie  number  and  vefae> 
mcnce  of  those  who  were  come  to  demand  jostice 
against  Mm.  The  disappointed  merchant  b^&n ;  but 
the  Kadhi,  having  inquii-ed  into  the  ohronolc^y  of  the 
olFenees,  ordered  the  pipe-seller  to  state  his  ease  firat. 
He  then,  with  tho  manner  and  gesture  of  a  hongty 
man,  related  the  history  of  the  wild  goos^  du'eUing 
with  peculiar  emphitsis  on  the  impudence  of  endea- 
vouring to  make  him  believe  that  the  animal  had  been 
miraculously  restored  to  life,  and  joined  the  other  wild 
geese  iu  ihe  sky.  As  the  Kadhi  expected  and  wished, 
the  multitude  had  followed  the  accusers  and  tlie 
culprit  into  the  court,  and  now,  with  half-open 
mouths,  looked  on  and  listened,  tiiat  they  might  judge 
by  the  tenor  of  his  first  decisions  what  his  future 
career  as  a  Kadhi  was  likely  to  be. 

*'  When  Jaffer  had  heard  the  pipc  scller  to  an  end, 
he  said, '  This  baker  appears  to  bie  one  of  the  wicked. 
What  you  lay  to  his  cliargc  is  an  act  <tf  great  disho- 
nesty; for  the  eating  of  a  wild  goose  is  aa  bad  as  Ihe 
eating;  of  a  tame  goose,  and  the  bastmado  mnst  be  bis 
punishment  if  the  chaT^  be  made  good  gainst  him. 
You  have,  doubtless,  brought  uloni*  with  you  witnesses 
to  prove  that  when  the  bird  was  taken  out  of  the  oven 
it  did  not  fly  away ;  for,  according  to  the  laws  and 
precepts  of  El  Tslan\,  punishment  is  not  to  be  mflicted 
unless  the  crime  can  be  proved  by  witnesses.* 

"Upon  this  the  pipe-seller  became  enraged,  and 
said  it  was  surely  not  necessair  to  bring  forward  wit- 
nesses  to  prove  that  what  was  impossible  had  not 
happened. 

"The  Kadlii,  then,  after  uttering  a  pious  ejacnla* 
tloii,  addressed  himself  to  the  pipe-seiler,  and  said,  'Oh, 
wicked  man,  know  yon  not  that  t«  talk  of  sneh  an 
event  as  a  thing  impossUilc,  is  to  limit  the  power 
God.  Go  home,  therefore,  and  stud;  more  aeeniately 
the  precepts  of  tlie  book,  in  which  had  yon  believed 
you  would  not  have  brought  against  this  man  an  ac- 
cusation which  now  appears  to  be  as  fidsc  as  malioioua. 
I  dismiss  the  cose.'  ^  , 

<■  The  oautifiDW«^Tn|«^^fa9y|^ana  4^ 
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Ut  ftt&j  flonfidenf  of  niMu,  as'  he  bad  broi^t  ajong 
Tttk  Um  the  an'i  tail  hi  hii  himd,  whils  be  oonld  appeal 
to  btmdieds  of  tbose  pment  aa  witnessea.  The 
Kadhi  listened  patiently  to  bis  recital,  and,  irheu  he  had 
CMdoded,  aaid,  '  Friend,  you  appear  to  have  Buffered 
a  real  iojuty  ;  I  therefore  coudemii  the  baker  to  take 
home  your  ass,  and  keep  it,  feed  it,  and  take  care  of  it 
till  ita  tail  shall  grov  i^^.' 

"  The  maltitude,  delighted  vith  the  merry  humour  of 
the  Kadhi,  now  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
greatly  applauded  him  for  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions ; 
and  tbe  oauliflowBr*Tender  was  too  happy  to  sneak  quietly 
mj,  in  the  hope  that  he  mightlind  bis  ass,  and  eaoape 
vitb  it  to  anothn  quarter  of  the  city,  beyond  the  reach 
of  tbia  witty  dispenser  of  justice. 

**  It  -BOW  came  to  tbe  turn  of  tbe  injured  hoahand, 
«bo^  eager  to  bring  down  Tengeanee  upon  bis  adrer- 
mtft  w  almost  incapable,  from  reiy  rage,  of  delirer- 
hi^  himself  distinctly.  Re  entered  atgreat  length  into  the 
bbtory  of  his  life,  described  the  patient  industry  with 
«hjeh  be  bad  amassed  his  treasures,  spoke  touehingly 
of  bu  marriage,  and  dilated  with  pathos  and  eloqncnoe 
on  his  deshre  to  bare  a  son.  Hearen,  at  length,  he 
sak^  bad  heard  his  prayers  and  he  was  within  two 
Ma^hs  of  bdng  a  father,  when  this  accursed  baker, 
wboso  fate  he  hoped  might  be  bUokened,  burst  wil- 
fully and  malictottdiy  into  his  court-yard,  and  instantly 
Uaated  all  hia  hopes. 

"  The  Kadhi  now  appeared  to  be  greatly  perfdexed, 
and  tras  buried  for  s  while  in  the  depths  of  profound 
MSditntioD.  He  desired  the  merobont  to  repeat  a  por- 
tion of  Ins  testimony,  inquired  eoneeming  his  marriage 
ttd  tbe  age  of  lus  wife,  and  then  entered  into  a  calcnla- 
tiw  of  chances  and  piobalHlkies.  He  had  evidently 
ttnefa  difficulty  in  eombg  to  a  decision,  beoause  he 
dsdred  to  judge  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of 
the  book,  and  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  EI  IslAm. 
Tbne  was,  also,  another  wish  very  strong  in  bis  mind, 
namely,  to  amuse  and  gratify  the  assembled  multitade, 
and  send  them  away  with  a  report  of  him  that  should 
fteondle  them  all  to  his  mode  of  distributing  jusUoe. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  composed 
hia  ooontenancs  into  an  expression  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sibte  graiity,  said,  addressing  bimsslf  to  the  baker,  said, 
*  0^  wioked  and  disastrous  wretch,  I  dclimed  thee 
fmnthesffiitf  of  the  goose,  and  also  of  the  ass,  because 
ihf  iesBsns  seemed  to  be  pursuing  thee  with  malice. 
Bat  the  ease  of  this  good  merchant  is  wholly  different; 
thou  hast  Uasted  the  hopes  of  bis  life,  thou  hast  de- 
Itroyed  his  (^spring,  so  that  unless  tlie  injniy  he  re- 
plied, he  must  die  without  an  heir,  and  hts  vast  wealth 
deseend  to  strangers.  Considering,  therefore,  all  the  cir- 
eamstanees  of  the  case,  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
iajsoetions  of  the  Frophet,  thon  art  unmarried,  I  con- 
d«na  thee  to  take  home  bis  wife,  and  hereafter,  at  the 
proper  time^  delirer  her  to  him  in  itatu  qno  ? ' 
p.  *■  At  this  the  laughter  of  the  multitude  redoubled, 
And  the  merchant,  seeing  that  part  of  it  was  directed 
igrinst  him,  ^nk  away  from  the  court,  and,  retiring 
iaio  hid  own  botiae,  mode  tbe  best  of  his  misfortnne. 
But  the  Eadbl  had  now  established  his  reputation, 
Us  court  waa  ever  after  frequented,  chieQy  by  the 
^fis^  to  that  be  became  wealthy  and  prosperous, 
ahd  Mlt  Uttsdf  a  baadsome  palace,  and  married  four 
wires,  and  became  the  father  of  many  sons  and  daugfi- 
Mfet,  Kt*tillH»M|jei1h<it)al[tt1rftD,ta«nti«sert, 
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bad  been  tbe  author  of  bis  good  fortune.  He  took 
him  into  hia  house,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  handsome 
female  slave,  and  made  him  the  master  of  bis  house- 
hold, »nd  his  companion ;  and  when  they  sat  down  on 
the  divan  together  to  smoke,  they  often  diverted 
themselves  by  alluding  to  the  adventure  of  tbe  wild 
goose,  and  the  ass,  and  the  merchant's  wife.  They 
would  then  laugh  and  be  merry,  and  bless  God  for 
their  change  of  fortune.  On  such  occasions,  the 
Kadhi  would  sometimes  put  on  the  ragged  doak — 
which  he  bad  religiously  preserved — and,  taking  '  The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights*  under  his  arm,  would 
humbly  approach  the  baker,  as  be  had  formerly  done 
in  his  shop,  and,  in  a  voice  of  intreaty,  ask  him  for  a 
slice  of  wild  goose. 

"Their  wives  were  often  invited  to  witness  this 
exhibition ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  baker,  always 
protested  they  owed  all  tbe  happiness  and  ceatentneDt 
of  their  lives  to  the  hungry  KadhL" 
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FB06BESS  OF  THE  BLACK  EAGLt. 

The  feeling  with  which  a  landsman  passes  over  the 
sea,  very  much  resembles  that  of  a  serpent-charmer 
when  playing  with  a  huge  boa-constriotor,  or  oohra 
di  o^llo.  The  animal's  tricks  ore  very  amusing, 
but  you  can  never  get  rid  of  the  conseiousnesa  that 
the  slightest  transgrcsaiaa  on  your  part  might  be  in- 
stant death.  lYo  bcanty,  perhaps,  exceeds  tbe  beauty 
of  the  sea,  when,  curled  into  endless  billows  by  tbe 
wind,  and  painted  with  purple,  g(^,  or  crimson,  by 
the  rising  or  setting  sun,  e»ery  wave  seems  to  vi- 
brate to  a  pulse  of  joy ;  and  as  they  leap,  and  laugh, 
and  ripple  about  yon,  in  innumerable  mnltitudea,  your 
heart  leaps  too,  as  the  sense  of  indcscribahle  grandeor 
and  sublimity  is  awakened  in  your  soul. 

But  when  half  sick,  fatigued,  depressed,  spiritless, 
you  he  down  sadly  in  your  berth,  when  every  body 
else,  perhaps,  has  fallen  asleep,  yon  regard  tbe  sea  in 
a  very  different  light.  This  was  now  my  cafte,  I  felt 
painfully  (done,  for — 

"  The  ileeping  tnd  the  dead  are  bnt  u  pirtaret,** 

and  all  around  me  were  asleep.  One  small  dim  lamp, 
swingiug  from  a  beam,  threw  its  eheerless  light  over 
the  oalwi,  while  the  sea  hissed,  seethed,  and  roared 
without,  in  the  moat  threatening  monnes.  I  con- 
trasted my  sitnation  with  that  in  which  I  used  to  be 
pkHwd  at  Lmsanbe,  when,  on  summer  nights,  we  used 
to  throw  up  onr  windows  to  let  in  the  balmy  air, 
which  entered  inaudibly;  or  while  attracted  to  them  by 
the  spell  of  the  Alps  nsiug  in  imnutterahle  beauty  be- 
neath the  moon.  Then,  the  sweet  voices  of  home  wel- 
comed me.  Then,  my  every  wish  was  gratified  by  a 
sort  of  domestic  providence,  which  seemed  never  to 
sleep;  and  now,  here  I  lay,  as  little  heeded  as  a  bale  of 
goods,  in  an  onsaroury  berth,  with  boxes,  imd  baskets, 
sliding  this  way  and  that,  as  the  ship  reeled  before  tbe 
wind.  I  tried  to  selaee  myself  by  eonjnring  up  visions 
of  the  disttmt  Nile^  and  thinking  what  delight  it  would 
be  hereafter  on  a  winter's  nigh»  to  sit  with  wife  and 
children  ^  tbe  fir^  «td  recosnt  what  I  had  ann.  The 
wcffdfl  rfthe  Latin pCet  same  mto  my  mi^^r^ 
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bat  it  wonM  not  Ao.  I  could  not  escape  Ijrom  m;  pn- 
Bent  diseomfotts  hj  dreaming  of  coming  pleasttres, 
nersr,  perhaps,  to  come.  At  length,  luwerer,  the 
great  comforter  of  honuuiitf, —  « 

**  aeep,  tint  bita  np  the  tndl'd  alem  of  cm." 

came  tomjdelirerance. 

The  bnrrascas  of  the  Mediterranean  are  often  of 
ahort  continuance.  While  I  slept,  the  wind  fell  asleep 
also ;  90  that  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  we  were 
almost  in  a  dead  calm,  thongh  the  waves,  as  if  angry 
at  having  been  disturbed,  still  went  on  rolling  sullenly 
towards  the  South. 

All's  oriental  habits  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain 
in  bed  long  after  dawn ;  so  he  got  np  and  awakened 
me,  and  we  both  went  on  deck  tc^ther  to  see  the  son 
rise.  I  hope  the  chill  of  the  autamnal  sea  will  not 
get  into  my  style.  I  feel  il^  however,  at  this  moment, 
and  the  up-and-dbwn  motion  of  the  waves  still  gives 
me  qnalms.  TTe  bad  drifted  during  the  'night  con- 
siderably west  of  Elba;  Tuscany  yet  lay  in  sight  to 
the  left,  while  on  the  right  rose  the  island  of  Corsica, 
its  peaks  and  sharp  promontories  wreathed  in  mist. 
The  snn  rose  directly  over  Elba,  not  as  a  mere  fiery 
disc,  but  like  a  Uood-red  column  towering  sublimely 
into  the  firmament  By  degrees*  it  assumol  its  natn- 
ral  shape,  and  threw  over  the  tremulous  waves  a  long 
wake  of  bright  gold,  which  looked  like  the  path  of 
angeb.  All  the  depression  and  sadness  of  the  night 
now  fied  away.  The  bracing  air  of  the  morning  was 
about  us,  and  in  Ali's  face  I  could  already  discover  the 
skirts,  as  it  were,  <rf  the  East.  The  othw  passengers 
soon  joined  us,  and  conversation  vent  on  as  meirily  as 
in  the  perfiuned  bowers  oi  Italy. 

Fianosa  wnr  came  in  s^t,  and  we  began  to  look 
out  f(Jr  Sardinia.  The  wind  soon  rose  again,  but  eon- 
tinned  £nr;  so  that  we  went  driving  before  it,  ploughing 
up  Tt^nmes  of  foam  and  spray,  which  constantly  rose 
like  a  clond  before  the  ship's  bows.  Onr  masts  were 
of  extraordinary  height,  wliich,  with  a  full  spread  of 
eanvas,  gives  immense  speed,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
renders  it  necessary  to  furl  sails  in  weather  through 
which  an  English  ship  would  persevere  without  taking 
in  a  single  reef.  "  The  Black  Eagle"  now  gave  us  a 
touch  of  her  quality ;  for,  as  the  gale  increased,  she 
seemed  literally  to  fly  over  the  waves,  as,  in  the  hands 
of  the  pirates,  she  had  often  done  in  the  .£giean. 

There  would  be  no  utility  in  describing  the  rough 
weather  we  encountered,  or  in  enumerating  the  break- 
fasts, dinners,  and  suppers,  which  we  devoured  in  spite 
of  it.  All  I  remember  is,  that  on  losing  sight  of  Cor- 
sica, we  were  thrown  into  a  sort  o(  stupor  which  left 
ns  nttle  relish  of  existence  for  two  days,  till  we  arrived, 
late  one  evening,  under  the  lee  of  Sicily.  The  first 
morning  of  the  gale's  continuance  I  went  on  deck  to 
see  what  the  sea  looked  like  under  such  drcnm- 
stances. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  grandiloquent,  I  shall  copy 
a  passage  from  my  journal,  written  at  the  moment : — 
**  It  was,  certainly,  the  most  awful  spectacle  I  have 
ever  seen."  This  irtrue ;  but  afterwards,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Adriatic,  I  beheld  a  sea,  compared  with  which 
this  was  smooth.  But  to  proceed — "As  far  as  the 
Vjt  oould  reach  over  the  immeasurable  ocean,  vast 
wives,  with  white  foaming  (»«at8,le^ediqik  like  flames 
in  a  craflagratio),  imd  thsa  hioks  with  a  taaAin^ 


Ussii^  sound,  pnfeotly  indescribable.  These  hiHowi 
came,  one  after  another,  towards  the  vessel,  seniing 
to  threaten  it  with  destnution,  and,  after  lifting  it  up 
and  shaking  it  like  afaHen  lea(  rolted  ou  roaring  one 
the  deep.  I  often  doubts  whether  the  ahip  could 
possibly  weather  it  out ;  but  as  we  came  opposite 
Sicily,  the  land  lent  ns  its  welcome  protectimi,  and, 
thank  God,  the  sea  became  more  calm.** 

It  ooutinued  much  calmer  all  day,  and  we  b^an  to 
hc^  for  better  weather.  Boring  this  da^  I  can^t 
my  first  glimpse  of  the  Sicilian  mountains,  which, 
from  my  school  days  upwards,  had  appeared  half  fabu- 
lous to  me.  From  the  rate  at  which  we  were  going, 
we  expected  to  pass  Malta  during  the  followiog  nif^ 
after  which  our  captain  (false  prophet  thA  be  was), 
foretold  better  weather.  In  the  morning,  as  w« 
drove  before  the  gale,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Is- 
land of  Fautellaria,  the  Botany  Bay  of  the  Ne^iditaa 
Oovenunent.  lying  in  the  lonely  sea  towards  the  South. 
There  bnds  of  incorrigible  criminals,  and  gentlemen 
suspected  of  liberal  politics,  wear  away  tbdr  liTBi  in 
dreary  seclosion  from  the  worid,  listening  to  the  fierce 
surges,  with  whose  roar  are  minted  the  soreams  of 
sea-fowl  and  the  fierce  whistling  of  the  blast.  Evety 
one  who  has  a  heart  must  fed  for  such  exiles,  out 
for  ever  from  their  oountry,  often,  peilii^s,  for  imagi- 
nary offences. 

During  the  following  day,  we  rounded  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Sicily,  and  caught,  far  out  at  sea,  a  g^impae 
of  Honnt  Etna;  a  mighty,  glittering  cone  of  snow, 
towering  above  a  sea  of  mist,  which  completely  om^ 
cealed  its  base.  It  appeared  to  me  exactly  like  Mont 
Blara^  as  seen  in  the  early  morning  from  the  slopes 
of  the  C6te  d*Or.  No  lutguage  wOl  suiBce  to  paint 
the  mqesty  of  nature,  eapedaOy  when  to  her  inherent 
grandeur  there  are  added  the  associations  of  poetry  and 
history.  The  influence  of  the  deeds  which  have  been 
performed  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  has  risen,  as  it  were, 
from  earth,  and  invested  it  with  a  new  glorj.  I  oould 
not,  therefore,  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  disentangle  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  my  feelmgs,  and  say  which  took 
their  rise  from  the  sources  of  nature,  and  which 
from  the  works  of  man.  Intermingled,  they  were  full 
of  delight,  for  we  lend  consciousness  to  mountains,  and 
imagine  they  look  down  upon  us,  as  we  look  up  to 
them,  with  a  gentle  and  friendly  recognition.  Would 
I  could  transplant  the  thoughts  of  that  moment 
into  the  reader's  mind !  Men  who  have  seen  hiiU 
the  world  will  probably  smfle  at  my  enthusiasm  at  the 
first  view  of  Etna.  Let  them  smile  on ;  I  have  not 
seen  much,  and,tiiank  Ood,  not  enough  to  quench  the  ad- 
miration ol  bis  works  within  me.  To  me  there  was  a 
sort  of  relig^  in  the  admiration  I  experienced.  The 
Athenian  people  had  fought  and  bled  upon  the  land 
stretching  southward  from  its  base.  I  felt  a  strong 
thrill  of  pleasure  at  approaching  the  theatre  of  their 
exploits  and  glory,  which  I  would  not  have  exchanged 
for  all  the  self-complacency  of  the  greatest  Epicurean 
philosopher  in  the  world.  Brighly  blue  was  the  sky 
overhead,  and  the  snows  of  Etna,  H«^7.1ing  in  their  white- 
ness, came  peacefully  shelving  down  from  the  firmament 
in  delicate  undulations,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  giidle  of 
vapour  which  concealed  the  eternal  forests  separating 
the  srial  division  of  the  cone  from  the  volcanic  gar- 
dens and  vineyards  of  Sicily.       f  OOO  |p 

The  following  itigbt  'bibQ^  u  m  ii«1^orCi^ 


TBSB^  AND 

bria.  mebnhr  remarks  that,  when  suliiig  up  the 
Mediterrueui,  he  thought  the  stars' less  bright  than 
in  oar  northern  latitudes.  I  was  at  first  of  the  same 
opbioD.  because,  generallj,  the  sea  is  enveloped  with  a 
dense  atmosphere,  which  intercepts  the  briUiance  of 
the  stars.  In  the  desert  the  case  is  different ;  and 
eren  along  the  shores  of  Greece,  we  were  occasiooall; 
iadnlged  with  a  view  of  the  hearens,  which  obliterated 
from  oar  memory  the  reoollection  of  the  frost;  nights 
of  the  North. 

"It  is  witii  extreme  difficoHy  that  one  gets  accus- 
tomed to  a  sea  life.  At  first  ereiy  thing  seems  be- 
jmd  measure  tiresome,  espeoiallj  during  a  calm.  We 
mm  now,  though  luckilj  without  knowing  it,  passing 
tiuough  the  lull  which,  in  the  Mediterranean,  precedes 
a  tempest.  The  ship  lay  motionless  on  the  glassy 
sea,  and  we  were  devoured  with  ennui  and  impatieuce. 
Some  smoked,  others  walked  incessantly  too  and  fro, 
others  sought  to  kill  time  by  feeding  the  chickens. 
This,  after  smoking,  was  the  Bey's  chief  employment ; 
be  loved  to  see  them  eat,  which  often  seemed  to  give 
him  an  indioation  to  eat  himself.  Kafoor  made  him- 
self nsefnl  on  these  occasions,  for,  taking  op  his  station 
in  the  ship's  bows,  he  used  to  spearasort  ofbluefiBh, 
'caDed  fufimi,  iriiich  was  dflUfwus  eatii^ 
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sonably  to  vary  our  diet,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  the  blue 
fishes  in  the  irahian  Nights,  that,  &om  the  frying-pan« 
held  converse  with  their  persecutors.  In  this  our  fish 
were  decidedly  inferior.  Living  or  dead,  they  were 
always  mute,  though  their  extreme  beauty  almost 
made  me  sorry  to  eat  them.  They  looked  lUce  large 
flakes  of  lapis  lazuli,  a  little  dimmed  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  and  preserved  mndi  of  their  colou 
eren  after  cooking. 

A  part  of  our  ^p's  cargo  consisted  of  fruit,  among 
which  were  exquisite  pears  and  apples.  Of  these  the 
captain  permitted  us  to  eat  as  many  as  we  j^eased,  and 
we  fully  availed  ourselves  of  the  privily.  When  we 
came  upon  any  that  were  decayed,  we  used  to  tbrowthem 
at  each  other,  and  I  remember  one  day  hitting  the  Turk- 
ish Bey  in  the  eye  with  a  rotten  pear.  Another  of  these 
diminutive  bombs  burst  upon  his  chin,  and  ran  trick- 
ling down  like  the  precious  ointment  over  the  heard  of 
Aaron.  It  is  wonderful  to  what  recreations  man  will 
descend  when  labonnng  under  the  effects  of  ennui. 
No  schoolboy  ever  displayed  tricks  more  puerile  than 
we  did,  when,  in  the  intervals  of  smoking,  we  paoed 
the  deck  in  search  of  amusement.  There  was  a 
rtartling  source  of  interest  at  hand;  bat,  being  per* 
fectly  ignorantof  this,  weirere  all  as  merry  m  Qreeks. 


OENTLE  S 

Seek  net  to  HxAhe      liitflr  dear — ' 

Loan  ne  awhile  to  gratia  Mrrow; 
From  prida,  or  lute,  this  ulent  tear 

Ne  tunt  111  Uttuiuu  doth  boirow. 

Thtm  is  a  charm  in  kindly  pun ; 

Thfl  TCiy  heart  that  aches  to  bear  it 
Knds  peniive  pleaame  in  the  cbain. 

And  lovet,  at  laat,  to  tod  and  wear  it. 

Lore,  meelc,  thoagh  fiuthful,  can  impart 

A  iwcet  to  every  kindred  feeling; 
Lore-bom,  the  fond,  beieaT'd  one't  amart, 

Sifbldi  the  in&nt  gem  of  heating. 

To  neknest  and  to  grief  belong 

A         Ueit  ud  uml-nSning, 
lliat  ehanns  tha  heart,  and  holda  it  Jong, 
rilken  spdli  around  it  twiniog. 

^       or  loft  regret*  chaitis'd. 

The  lint's  vision'd  senn  grovs  clearer ; 

J^nAj  Muoal  gands  and  aims  despis'd. 
The  qdrit-woild  leemt  strangely  nearer. 

Xtherialiied,  and  rapt,  we  gaze 

From  pinnades  of  tboogfat,  half  iixzj. 
On  earth;  and,  thronj^  a  mystic  haie,  . 

Ear  rticdiig  erawds  wan  idly  bn^. 


OREO W. 

If  night  bring  mt,  we  dnamnigileep— 
Jhnm  ligbts  celaitid  waking  earij; 

And,  through  onr  tean,  if  thm  we  weep, 
Heavea'a  bding  gates  look  bright  and  peariy. 

We  seam  to  live  a  doable  lii^ 
Like  one  in  wakafiil  Blombec  walking; 

Vacant  we  join  earth's  daily  strife. 
The  heart,  meanwhile,  with  angeli  talking. 

Above,  the  itream  that  all  behold, 

Acta,  words,  a  restless  minted  torrent ; 

Below,  o'er  sands  of  priodeM  gold, 
Han  Ueditatioa'i  undw-current. 

O,  blesaed  school  of  kindly  grief  I 

0,  blessed  coocfa  when  pain  iotk  langnidil 

There  Hope  grows  itnoger,  and  Beli< 
And  ^ith,  and  Love^  ia  spite  of  angoish. 

Health-lifb,  Joy'life,  are  full  of  haste ; 

We  M,  'mid  changing  occupation. 
To  mark  the  soul's  best  powers  wasts^ 

Unfed  by  solemn  contemplation. 

Then  do  not  soothe  me,  sister  dear—" 
Here  let  me  muse  in  kindly  sorrow; 
Hnith !  serapb  voices  whisper  near— 
Come  to  me,  sister,  on  the  mcnow. 
Londofl,  lOlh  December,  1M9.  Oou>  Fair. 
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A  I.ZG6XP  OF  VHTtn. 

No.  IV. 

BT   FKAXCES  BSOWK. 


Tkb  wmtli-westem  divUioa  of  tHa  eouat;  Aromgh, 
known  from  an  old  Irish  charter  as  the  lordship  of 
Nowry,  oa  land  beatowcd  on  the  Abbey  of  Yewlrees, 
presents  soenery  of  a  bold  and  mountainouB  character, 
but  b;  no  means  as  bleak  or  uncultivated  as  the  liil}; 
districts  on  the  coasts  of  Ulatsr.  The  prosperous 
borough  of  Newry  has  grown  around  the  site  of  that 
anoieat  abbe;,  and  smaller  tovos  ha?e  risen  throughout 
the  loidabip.  The  uplands  of  its  urildest  portions 
afford  puture  to  hard;  sbeqi  and  eattb ;  the  soand  of 
mtUng  com  ii  heard  in  harvest  time,  and  the  «moke 
of  handeti  rises  from  ever;  dell. 

This  dewription  applies  parttcolarly  to  the  district 
of  Camlovgh,  so  called  fnnn  a  small  lake,  lying  low  iu 
a  pastoral  valley,  between  two  lofty  peaks,  still  bearing 
the  Ccltio  appellations  of  Steiue  Girkio,  aud  Sleine 
Gollion ;  and  sending  to  the  lower  lands  a  narrow  and 
rapid  rivulet,  said  to  torn  more  milli  in  its  coarse  than 
any  stream  in  Ulster. 

On  the  shore  of  that  lake,  and  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  great  Sleine  Gullion,  lay  two  solitary  farms,  di- 
Tided,  it  was  believed,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
by  a  small  stream,  or  burn,  as  the  peasants  called  it, 
and  named,  from  the  respeetire^  owners  the  lands  of 
O'Lafferty  and  M'Laren. 

At  the  time  (tf  our  tale,  about  1813,  there  was  a 
tradition  in  the-  parish  that  these  farms  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  same  families  from  the  days  of  Crom- 
wdl ;  and  the  OXafiertys  and  HXarens  had  been 
always  good  neighbours,  though  each,  as  their  very 
names  imported,  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Ulster  population — the  M'Larens 
being  Presbyterian,  and  of  Scottish  origin,  while  the 
O'Laffcrtys  traced  their  descent  from  a  ililesian  prince, 
and  clung  to  the  faith  of  llome.  A  passing  stranger, 
if  at  alt  gifted  with  tlic  powers  of  obsen-ation,  would 
have  remarked  a  yet  more  obvious  difTerence  in  the 
tenements  and  daily  habits  of  each  family.  O'LafTerty's 
land  was  much  the  largest  shue,  strr.tchii^  up  the 
mountain  side  for  many  an  acre,  one  waste  of  unfenced 
pasture,  whose  boundaries  were  such  as  Nature's  self 
set  np — a  mossy  rock,  a  clump  of  bilben;;  bnshea, 
and  that  tiny  stream.  On  the  lower  grouiul.  sundry 
large  fields  of  oats  and  potatoes,  with  atraggliiig  ditches 
between,  and  comers  left  to  rank  weeds  and  grass, 
surrounded  a  group  of  cabins,  built  in  close  proximity 
X  >und  a  half-enclosed  yard,  the  chief  of  which,  rising 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  thatched  cottage,  and  having 
an  ill-kept  garden  in  front,  was  the  family  residence. 
It  accommodated  the  parent  pair,  Peter  and  Jfary,  to- 
gether with  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  tlie  youngest 
of  whom  was  almost  grown ;  and  tlieir  neighbours  re- 
marked that  the  O'Laffertys  would  have  been  just 
thirteen,  the  unlncky  number,  but  there  was  a  brother 
never  reckoned  among  the  household,  as  he  had  been 
educated  for  the  church,  and  was  then  the  priest  of  a 
paruh  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagb.  The  family 
were  regarded  as  rich  and  respectablei  at  least  by  their 
Catholic  neighbours.   Peter  held  his  form  in  fee-sim- 


ple, at  a  trifling  quit-rent;  and  hta  nameron*  how 
ihotd  lived  and  laboured  upon  it  in  the  fashion  of  their 
[  people.  They  worked  hard  in  harvest  and  seed  tim<^ 
except  when  a  fair  or  a  holiday  intervened,  and  eele- 
brated  every  rustic  festival  from  Shrovetide  to  Christ* 
mas,  with  good  cheer  and  hospitality,  whioh  were  aoma- 
times  limited  by  their  funds,  but  never  by  their  prudence. 
The  O'LaSertys  were  all  deservedly  popuUr.  Peter 
would  have  lent  anything ;  Hary  refused  no  appUoaqt 
for  ebarity ;  and  the  young  people  were  equally  ready 
to  assist  at  a  nrighbonr's  wake  or  harvest.  Thesf 
good-natored  ways  ware  not  calculated  to  inoreaie  th$ 
family  finances. 

The  large  nnrented  (am,  indeed,  kept  a  rough  plenty 
in  thur  home,  and  Aimished,  with  the  help  of  tht 
priest,  the  means  of  parcbaaing  occasional  finery  for 
the  boys  and  girls ;  but  nothing  was  ever  saved,  not 
any  improvement  iu  house  or  field  attempted— Peter 
saying,  "  he  had  no  notion  of  skinuin*  fiints  for  money, 
to  sink  it  in  a  mountain.'* 

'  Mathew  M'Laren  did  not  hold  half  the  number 
of  acres,  with  a  soil  of  far  inferior  quality.  The  farm 
had  descended  to  him  through  a  succession  of  leasei^ 
the  last  of  which  was  near  its  expiration ;  and  the  rent 
had  been  rcgnlarly  raised  on  every  renewal,  till  it  ar- 
rived at  thirty  shillings  an  acre,  which  Mathew  had 
paid  for  almost  twenty  years.  All  that  time  he  and 
his  wife  had  laboured  harA  and  lived  sparingly,  count* 
ing  their  pence  and  minutes,  that  none  of  them  might 
be  lightly  spent.  Tliey  had  married  when  both  wero 
ruddy  and  strong  in  years  and  youth ;  but  Mrs.  U'Jjaren 
had  no  dowry,  aud  Mathew  came  into  possession  of 
the  farm  encumbered  with  the  portions  of  his  two  sis- 
ters. They  were  paid  long  ago,  and  the  pair  owed  nobody 
anything;  but  the  hair  of  both  bad  grown  gray,  and 
their  faces  bard  and  old  with  work  and  weather.  One 
improvement  after  anoUicr  had  been  effected,  year  by 
year,  on  the  farm.  Rocks  were  removed,  and  marshy 
spots  reclaimed,  till  there  were  not  better  fenced  nor 
more  completely  cultivated  fields  in  the  county.  At 
their  extremity  stood  the  cottage,  looking  always  as 
spruce  as  if  newly  thatched,  and  warmly  sheltereid  by 
a  thick  orchard  in  the  rear.  Mathew  had  enlarged  it 
by  the  addition  of  a  parlour,  whose  stuccoed  walls  and 
polished  oak  floor  received  the  family  only  when  their 
minister  paid  his  pastoral  visits,  or  on  eqiially  grand 
occasions;  by  the  wuy,  christenings  were  also  celebrated 
there,  and  these  in  Mathew "s  house  were  many.  He 
had  now  nine  cliildren,  the  eldest  of  wliom  was  a  hand- 
some, though  hardworking,  girl  of  nineteen.  She  was 
succeeded  by  five  spare,  active  boys,  descending,  in  regu- 
lar gradation  of  growth,  till  the  rear  was  brought  up  by 
three  very  little  girU,  the  last  of  them  yet  but  a  lispbg 
baby. 

They  had  all  learned  early  lessons  of  industry.  '*Bj 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread."  was  th« 
pra-^tical  truth  of  their  existeiue;  but  the  MOjarens 
were  well  known  at  both  church  and  school,  and  the 
ijoTeiileBwere  fimonB^p^^c^}^^^jg^^pforwdl 
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kepiSim^;  dothea,  and  an  mmTalied  fluenoy  in  the  As- 
suibl;*B  CatecliUm.  A  loug  iotereliaiigo  of  good 
dBoes,  and  the  fact  that  their  fathers  had  Hred  on 
umilar  terms  during  at  least  four  generatious,  made 
them  and  the  O'Laffertj'a  ^ree  to  difier  in  their  fuith 
and  fiuhions  of  Unng,  for  in  all  other  respects  they 
the  beat  of  friends.  Should  the  two  h(^  which 
fetw  always  kept,  insisting  that,  "one  wis  nane," 
dianoo  to  be  foimd  rooting  in  Mathcw*8  garden,  he 
quietly  drove  them  home,  without  so  much  as  mon- 
tioning  the  parish  pound ;  and  an  affirmative  response 
to  the  shout  of  "  Do  yez  want  hilp  ?  "  would  bring  the 
O'Lafferty's  over  in  a  body,  on  the  busiest  harvest  day, 
to  assist  in  putting  Mathew'e  crop  out  of  danger. 

Social  intercourse  also  cemented  their  friendship; 
nmetimes,  whca  there  was  no  particular  work  ou 
hands,  the  M'Larens  arailed  themselves  of  Mrs. 
CVLafferty's  kind  invitation  to  share  in  the  festivities 
of  Patrick ^s  Day;  and  though  they  made  a  potut  of 
keqtiog  silence  on  that  subject  before  then:  Cathcdic 
aoqaaintanccs,  the  O'Laffertys  liked  to  drop  in  to 
hear  Mathew  read  from  the  family  Bible  on  winter 
Sunday  evenings,  or  one  of  his  sons,  in  a  volome  of 
Boras,'  on  week  ntg^its — these  works,  timber  with 
the  Westminster  Confession,  constituting  the  honest 
farmer's  entire  library  ;  but  reading  was  an  art  under- 
stood only  by  the  priest  in  the  family  of  his  neighbour. 

The  twenty-first  year  of  what  Mathew  M,'Laren, 
in  the  Scots  dialect  of  hid  people,  called,  "  his  battle 
wi'  the  warl',"  had  commenced,  with  a  few  days  of 
clear  but  keen  frost,  which  admitted  of  no  field  la- 
boor  ;  but  sundry  implements  of  household  industry, 
particularly  tbe  spiiming-whcel  and  hand-loom,  were 
r^ularly  kept  in  reserve,  by  way  of  scope  for  winter 
exerUtm  in  the  manufacture  of  Unen,  from  tlie  flax 
produced  in  their  own  fields.  A  large  and  newly  re- 
pleniilied  fire  of  peat  was  kindling  on  the  kitchen 
Iieatili,  and  smoking  most  abundantly  the  hams  aud 
flitches  ffospeiidcd  in  the  oorert  of  the  wide-projecting 
ehimney,  while  the  winter  sun  beamed  through  the 
clean  window,  and  brightened  to  very  gold  the  pewter 
on  the  opposite  shelves.  On  one  siLle  sat  Mrs. 
Ji'Laren,  still  a  comely  matron,  though  somewhat  weak 
and  careworn,  and  her  fraiik,  cheerfuUlookiug  ilaiigiitcr, 
in  their  dark-bluo  lineu  gowus,  spinuiug  hard  for  the 
hank  at  nigbtfalL  By  thtem  sat  the  younger  girls, 
boaily  Tinding  yam  for  tbe  loom,  in  ftdl  play  at  the 
other  aid^  under  the  vigorona  arm  of  Mathew,  who 
had  that  morning  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  Fro- 
videne^  "  for  sending  the  winter,  that  a  poor  man 
might  rest  himsel'  wearyin,*  afore  the  seed  time." 

la  front  of  the  fire  the  boys  wore  all  at  work,  the 
two  eldest  meudiug  farming  implements,  the  rest 
making  baskets,  when  that  useful  household  were  sur- 
prised by  a  loud,  peremptory  knocking  at  the  outer 
door.  "Come  iu,"  said  Mrs.  M'Laren,  fo  rf,he  en- 
traaee  was  always  free ;  but  she  rose  from  her  wheel 
ou  perceiving  that  the  visitor  so  unceremoniously 
Tcleomed  was  no  other  than  their  landlord,  Mr.  f  itz- 
simmonds. 

In  any  other  country,  Mr.  Fitasimmonds  would 
have  been  considered  a  respectable  farmer,  being  the 
proprietor  of  a  comfortable  house  and'some  three 
huiidred  acres;  but  in  Ireland,  and  in  hii  own  imagi- 
natiogi,  he  was  a  eonntiy  genliemaua  if  not  a  perfect 
tmbmtt,    Mr.  VitniuBkeiids  ia^  b  eanit^  with 


his  arms  on  the  panel,  in  which  hia  My  pi^d  nsjii 
with  horses  detached  from  the  plough  or  oart  for  that 
purpose.  The  coachman  who  drove  it  had  charge 
multifarious  duties,  which  ranged  from  planting  pota-- 
toes  to  cutting  turnips  for  the  cattle,  and  it  was  ohnw* 
ioled  that  he  performed  tbe  latter  task  in  livery. 

The  governess,  besides  instructing  six  children 
in  music  and  the  modem  langunges,  was  expected 
to  help  on  churning  days,  repair  all  dilapidated 
garments,  and  smooth  for  the  entire  family.  The 
Fitzsimnionds'  household  wore  all  manner  of  tar- 
nished and  makeshiit  finery,  and  gave  halls  once 
a-year  to  the  gentry  of  the  county ;  but  the  village 
shopkeepers  complained  loudly  of  protracted  credit, 
and  the  many  small  farms  leased  out  of  that  thrw 
hundred  acres  were  the  highest  rented  in  the  parish. 

Mr.  Fititsimmonds  was  a  stout,  red-faced  gentleman* 
with  half-grizzled  liair,  and  a  boisterous,  wonld-be- 
good-natnred  manner,  which  those  who  knew  little  of 
him  mistook  for  rustic  frankness.  He  laughed  lend 
and  often,  spoke  familiarly  to  everybody,  and  was 
always  joking ;  habits  which  were  sufficient  to  make 
him  popular  with  the  peasant.^y,  in  spite  of  a  keen, 
cunning  look,  and  sundry  tales  of  over-reiehing  which 
hung  about  his  history. 

"All  at  work!"  said  he,  swaggering  into  the  kit- 
chen. "  God,  there's  no  man  in  Armagh  can  keep 
the  yonng  folks  busy  like  you.  Hat.  Yon  rogues  of 
mine  won't  do  a  turn. 

"  They  dinna  need,  sir,"  said  the  laborious  but  in* 
telligent  man,  stopping  the  shuttle  to  converse  with  hi« 
affable  landlord,  who  took  possession  of  the  seat  prof* 
fercd  by  Mrs.  M'Laren,  with  a  gay  remark  on  her 
good  looks,  from  which  he  passed  to  those  of  her 
daughter,  Annie,  inquiring  if  she  spun  so  hard  for  the 
wedding  gown ;  and  told  the  elder  boya  that  it  made 
him  proud  to  sec  them  pkraghing  when  he  but  rode 
by.  The  largest  portion  of  his  conTcrsation  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mathew.  of  whom  he  demanded  what  erop 
he  proposed  for  every  field  that  year. 

"  It's  hard  to  tell,  sir,"  said  M'Laren,  "  There's 
gae  little  of  my  lease  to  come;  some  say  the  war 
oanna  last,  and  then  the  mercats  maun  come  doon." 

"  Old  wives'  talk,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  his  land- 
lord confidentially.  "  Have'nt  you  heard  the  news  P 
BuonApartc  is  going  to  invade  Russia  with  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  I'll  stake  my  life  the  war  wiU 
last  these  twenty  years  to  come;  and  the  price  of 
grain  aud  flax  must  rise  every  year.  As  for  your 
lease,  you  and  I  won't  part  for  a  trifle.  Hat,  take  my 
word  for  it;  though  there  are  men  that  tUuk  this  a 
snug  spot.  Bat  we'll  talk  of  that  again,"  said  hc^ 
looking  cantiously  round  on  the  children ;  and  then 
added,  in  an  under  tone,  "  I  have  thought  of  soau»- 
thing  for  you,  Mat.  Will  yon  be  at  Newry  fair  to- 
morrow ?" 

"It's my  intention, air,  wi'  tbe helpo' Providence," 
said  the  surprised  but  gratified  fanner,  "  I  hae  a  eoe 

to  seli." 

"  Very  well,  we'll  mwt,'*  responded  Fitzsimmonds ; 
and,  with  some  additional  observations  on  the  finenoa 
of  Mathew's  web,  and  the  probabiUty  of  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  linen,  the  landlord  took  his  leave. 
The  ingenuity  of  all  the  M'Larens  was  that  day 
vainly  exenuaed  to  oonj,eotare  yi)^  ffoodthiis^  mu  is 
•tore  fer  than ;  and  vSmMl^y^i&^tiutm, 
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arrayed  in  bis  Snuday  ooat,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  on  a  profane  occasion,  with  hia  eldest  son  Tom 
by  his  side,  and  his  covr  before  him,  set  oat  for  the 
fair.  Mrs.  M'Laren  and  Annie  remained  at  home ; 
Uiey  had  no  yarn  to  sell,  and  it  vaa  not  a  family  cos- 
torn  to  go  to  market  withont  business ;  but  the  dame 
cost  an  admiring  look  ou  her  husband  and  son  as  she 
warned  them  that  "  the  days  were  gae  short,"  and 
then  honied  in  to  her  wheel. 

"EaAj  iu  the  allemoouTom  returned  vitb  great  in- 
telligence; the  cov  had  been  odTantogeonsly  sold,  and 
scarcely  had  Mathew  concluded  the  baigain,  when  hia 
landlord  stepped  up,  and,  taking  his  arm  ia  the  most 
familiar  fashion,  insisted  on  an  immediate  adjournment 
to  Jamie  Baxter's,  as  an  iun  resorted  to  by  all  the  far- 
mers for  miles  round  Ncwry  was  tonned,  to  have  a  glass, 
and  chat  over  some  business.  Mathew,  accordingly, 
entrusted  the  price  of  the  cow  to  Tom's  care,  and 
sent  him  home  to  his  mother,  with  a  promise  not  to  be 
late  himself.  However,  the  winter  day  had  closed, 
and  that  industrious  household  were  assembled  at 
their  evening  tasks  about  the  hearth  before  the  good- 
man's  return.  His  visit  to  Jamie  Baxter's  might  have 
been  pcesnmed,  even  ind^)eudent  of  Ttuu's  infaima- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  alone  the  effect  of  Jamie's  strong 
waters  that  made  his  air  so  important*  and  his  words 
so  significantly  few.  Matbew  had  evidently  some 
mighty  secret  on  hb  mind,  but  a  species  of  iucom 
municative  pride  had  also  taken  possession  of  him, 
and  be  cut  ^ott  Mrs.  M'Laren's  anxious  inquiries 
regaidii^  the  day's  afiair  with,  "  Hoot,  gudewife,  the 
tale's  ower  new  to  be  clavered  to  women  an'  bairns." 

It  is  proverbially  known  that  sober  minds,  if  once 
they  lose  their  equipoise,  aro  apt  to  veer  farthest  to 
the  side  of  foUy ;  mi  the  discreet  soul  of  Mathew, 
kept  BO  as  it  had  been,  by  years  of  toil  and  saving, 
was  for  the  moment  thrown  off  its  equilibrium  by  the 
flattering  attentions  of  his  landlord ;  for  not  only  bad 
that  gentleman  taken  signal  notice  of  him  in  the  fair, 
in  presrace  of  sundry  market  acquaintances,  but  in- 
vited him  to  dine  at  the  said  Jamie's,  in  company  with 
himself  and  bis  attorney ;  praised  Lis  family  iu  parti- 
cular for  the  virtue  of  subordination,  became  diffuse 
in  predictions  of  tbeir  future  prosperity,  and  then 
opened  his  business,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  as  several  lai^e  offers  had  been  made  him  for 
Mathew's  farm,  he  had  prepared  a  new  lease  for 
K'JjaroD,  wbi(^,  though  somewhat  higher  rented 
than  the  last  bad  been,  would  secure  him  against  the 
CO  voters  of  his  tenement,  and  turn  out  a  most  profit- 
able speculation  in  the  times  of  high  produce  and 
dear  land,  which  were  certainly  coming. 

The  praise  and  professionB  of  Mr.  Eitzsimmonds 
would  hat  been  of  small  account  to  minds  more  con- 
Tersant  with  such  matters ;  but  on  the  simple  fanner 
they  wrought  like  new  wme,  and,  under  their  influence, 
not  to  apeak  of  the  strong  punch  which  wound  up 
that  dinner,  Mathew  M'Jjaren  not  only  accepted 
a  lease,  extravagantly  rented  even  for  those  times,  but 
agreed  to  pay  his  landlord,  by  way  of  renewal  fine,  a 
sum  which  absorbed  his  entire  savings. 

When  the  fumes  of  the  flattery  and  punch  were  in 
some  degree  dissipated  ou  the  following  morning, 
Mathew  himself  could  not  help  sharing  in  the  toudly- 
•ipressed  consternation  of  Mrs.  M*X«(en  at  bis 
bi^iin;  but  the  miu  had  done  tiie  buainesi.  His 


brave,  honest  spirit  had  an  alloy  of  pride,  and,'  like 
most  of  creation's  lords,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  acknowledge  his  own  folly  to  the  iudividnal  best 
acquainted  with  it,  namely,  bis  wife.  Mathew,  there- 
fore, grew  violent  on  the  value  of  the  lease,  expressed 
bis  contempt  for  female  understandings  generally,  in 
no  measur^  terms ;  and  Mrs.  M'I<aren  retired  from 
the  argument,  conquered  but  not  convinced,  with, 
"  Weel,  gudeman,  I  wish  we  may  a'  fin*  it  as  gnid  a 
thing  as  ye  think,  this  time  seven  years." 

The  war  which  fdlowed  the  first  French  Revolution 
had,  particularly  in  its  latter  years,  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing to  an  unprecedented  height  the  prices  of  produce, 
and,  couseqnently,  that  of  land,  iu  Ireland.  Never 
had  the  agricoltural  interest  been  so  prosperous  as  at 
the  period  of  our  tale  ;  money  flowed  into  the  pockets 
of  the  farmer,  and  thence  into  those  of  his  landbrd, 
with  a  celerity  quite  enlivening ;  but  keen-sighted  men 
begau  to  perceive  that  the  war  could  not  last  long, 
and  peace  must  bring  a  change  of  prices.  From  thivb 
conviction,  the  landed  proprietors  were  profuse  in 
deeds  and  long  leases,  in  order  to  secure  their  own 
rentals,  while  surer  speculators  sold  their  est^es  at 
prices  ruinous  to  both  the  purchasers  and  their  un- 
lucky tenantry  in  tbe  succeeding  years. 

Mathew  M'Laren  was  one  of  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers by  this  disgraceful  policy.  While  the  war-prices 
continued,  the  tireless  industry  and  imrelaziug  prudence 
of  his  family  hardly  enabled  him  to  pay  that  heavy 
rent ;  but  times  were  changing,  one  rumour  after  another 
came  from  tbe  far-flghting  countries,  and  at  last  news 
of  a  great  victory  was  hsaxd  in  tbe  villages  of  Ulster. 
Peasant-politicians  assembled  in  foi^  and  public- 
bouse  to  bear  the  papers  read,  and  children  made  bon- 
fires in  consequence ;  while  Mathew,  who  troubled  him- 
self little  about  politics,  saying  "  they  were  jist  the 
work  o*  Providence  by  wicked  instruments,"  as,  per- 
biqis,  with  more  justice  than  charity,  he  denominated 
statesmen  and  generals,  gave  thanks  on  hearing  that 
the  prayer  which  his  pions  minister  had  offered  up  f<v 
more  than  twenty-five  years  was  at  length  granted,  and 
peace  proclaimed  througbout  Europe ;  but  com  weak 
down  with  Buonaparte,  while  the  high  rents  remained, 
and  Katbew's  lease  hung  about  him  like  a  millstone. 
Do  wliat  he  would,  M'Laren  could  not  pay.  The  fall 
of  markets  continuing  year  after  year,  affected  all 
classes  of  farmers,  till  it  resulted  in  the  general  dis- 
tress of  1819.  Doubtless,  there  were  many  cases  ia 
Ulster  similar  to  Mathew 's,  and  it  is  needless  to  dwefl 
upon  the  wearying  steps  by  which  his  misfortune* 
reached  their  crisis — the  pindiing  economy,  tbe  la- 
borious days,  and  the  rest  abridged  to  his  bousdiold; 
his  own  vain  ^orts  and  hitter  dis^pointments ;  the 
hopeless  consultations  with  poor  Mrs.  M'Laren,  and 
tbe  disputes  which  sometimes  came  between  them 
sad  fruits  of  perplexity  aod  overtried  tempera — 
but  they  did  not  last,  for  both  were  true  hearted. 
Their  old  friends,  the  O'LaS'ertys,  at  length  learned 
tbeir  embarrassment,  and  that  was  a  sore  trial  to 
Mathew.  Peter  never  had  money,  but  he  sold  hia  last 
cow  but  one  to  assist  the  M'Larens  when  hard 
pressed  for  a  gale,  and  the  family  were  doubly  ready 
to  help  iu  seed  time  and  harvest.  Par  tlie  readiest 
was  Brian,  the  eldest  son,  and,  as  his  mother 
called  him,  the  gentleman  of  the/O^I 
sort  of  astozia  polish  iii|iiir^gituiABiii< 
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above  hu  class,  vhicli  vere,  fortaoatelj,  accompanied 
bj  the  more  rare  qualiScations  of  a  higb,  generous 
spirit,  and  keen  feelings  on  the  subject  of  right  and 
justice.  Brian  and  the  priest  were  twius ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  difference  of  education  and  rani,  a  peculiarly 
doae  attachment  and  confidence  continued  to  subsist 
between  them.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  they  strongly 
resembled  each  other,  and  were  somewhat  different 
from  tbiur  fur-faced  family,  both  being  tall,  dark,  and 
slender,  with  the  fine,  though  melanoboly  Uilesian 
countenance  of  their  conntiy's  old  princes,  and  with 
this  diffoTNioe,  that  Brian's  temper  was  far  the  fiercest 
and  most  determined.  There  was  no  Iras  similarity 
io  their  respectire  characters.  Any  circumstance  would 
have  been  welcome  to  Brian  which  furnished  an 
•polc^  for  transferring  himself  to  Mathew's  side  of 
the  bum,  and  his  sisters  long  ago  began  to  whisper 
among  themselves  that  the  attraction  was  Annie 
U'ldirea. 

Stiaoge  to  say,  this  discovery  was  not  quite  displeas- 
ing to  the  O'L^ertys.  The  wide  difference  in  their 
fitith  seemed  to  form  no  barrier  of  separation  between 
them  ud  the  Mliarens,  their  long  intimacy  with 
whom  had  natnndly  weakened  their  pntjudices  regard- 
ing the  exolosive  daims  of  their  own  church ;  and,  bj 
the  way,  it  ia  currently  believed  in  Ulstn  that  this  is 
no  uncommoD  efiect  of  having  a  near  Telative  in  the 
pdesthood.  Besides,  the  Catholics  of  Armagh  were 
aocnatomed  to  regard  their  Fresbyteriaa  neighbours 
as  somewhat  superior  on  account  of  their  better  educa- 
tion- "  Shure  Annie  won't  be  stiff,"  was  the  parental 
comfort ;  and  Brian  was  allowed  to  cross  the  bum  on 
aU  occasions  without  a  remark,  except  from  his  meny 
sisters.  There  was  another  cause  for  Brian's  peace 
on  the  subject.  The  priest  had  quietly  advised  his  pa- 
rents not  to  meddle  with  the  boy,  assuring  Peter  and 
Mary  that,  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will,  it  must  happen ; 
an  obserration  which  appeared  so  conclusive  to  the 
umple'pair,  that  it  wound  up  all  their  after  consulta- 
Horn.  Father  Dermo^  tiiooj^  a  popular  imd  much- 
loqieeted  priest,  was  himself  remarked  by  tiie  seniors 
of  his  flock  as  being  less  hostile  io  Protestant  practices 
than  any  of  his  predecessors;  he  permitted  Catholic 
saraots  to  attend  family  worship  in  Presbyterian 
houses,  was  by  no  means  partial  to  penance,  and  spoke 
little  in  favour  of  the  mass.  It  was  said  his  bishop 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  fact ;  but  as  Father 
Bermot  was  at  once  a  more  learned  and  temperate  man 
than  that  worthy  prelate,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  take 
public  notioe  of  it,  and  the  former  lived  on  quietly  in 
his  distant  puish,  visiting  the  O'Lafiertys  rfgnlarly 
at  the  close  of  every  harvest. 

Malbew  and  his  helpmate  bad  a  guess  how  things 
vcn  gmng;  but  whib  his  {sJthes  was  their  old  neigh- 
bour, Bnut  was  their  family  friend;  his  helping  huid 
TO  enr  at  their  service  when  it  was  most  required, 
and  he  was  wont  to  talk  confidentially  with  the 
M^IdKU,  not  only  on  worldly  matters,  but  those  in  dis- 
pate  between  then-  respective  churches.  Prom  these 
conversatioiis  it  was  manifest  that  his  convictions  were 
in  favour  of  his  neighbour's  faith  rather  than  that  of 
his  people,  which,  tc^ther  with  the  young  man's 
toond  sense  and  worth,  softened,  in  their  eyes,  all  that 
vas  otgectionable  in  his  Irish  name  and  linuige.  Brian 
lad  Annie  had  long  uiideistood  each  other ;  there  vas 
m&ajitmt  nor  profeanonbetwetti them,  but  both 


knew  they  were  well  beloved  in  a  hard  working  world, 
and  never  intruded  on  their  seniors  what  may  be  called 
the  fuss  of  courtship.  The  useful,  sensible  girl  had 
neither  time  nor  attraction  for  rustic  beaus,  and  was, 
therefore,  spared  the  doud  of  small  vanities  that  flutter 
about  village  as  well  as  ball-room  belles ;  and  Brian 
having  no  rivals  to  mortify  or  astonish,  got  up  no  quar- 
reb  and  assumed  no  airs.  Meantime,  Kathew's  af- 
fairs grew  worse  and  worse;  he  had  fallen  into  arrears 
of  the  last  two  gales,  and  a  third  was  approaching,  of 
whidi  his  utmost  efforts  could  muster  only  a  part.  At 
last  the  unfortunate  man  found  that  to  retain  his  farm 
on  the  terms  was  an  imposubiUty ;  and  the  result  of 
sleepless  nights*  consultation  was,  that  he  and  Mrs. 
M'Laren  agreed  to  dispose  of  their  lease  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  emigrate  with  their  family  to  America. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  prospect  of  such  a  step 
would  have  seemed  terrible  to  them,  but  long  pressure 
reconciles  us  to  any  alternative.  Annie  and  the  boys 
took  to  the  plan  at  once ;  they  were  young,  and  wearied 
with  working  to  no  purpose ;  and  the  O'Laffertys,  after 
a  loud  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  their  kindly  neigh- 
bours, "an'  the  brave  phioe  they  wur  laxiji  in  ouU 
Irelan'  There  thir  people  had  lived  and  died  since  Crura- 
mele'i  time ;  bad  cess  till  him,"  one  and  all  agreed  it 
was  the  wisest  thing  they  could  do,  and  set  about  sav- 
ing potatoes  and  butter  for  their  journey. 

"  Lit  me  go  to  Amiracay,  too,  father  and  mother, 
dear/*  said  Brian,  as  soon  as  the  cAamonr  subsided ; 
"  there's  plinty  besides  me  for  the  farm,  chape  as  it  i^ 
an'  yez  know  what  always  took  me  across  the  bum ; 
that  'ill  take  me  across  the  say  too.  Mathew  has  no 
son  that  can  help  him  much,  an'  I  hir'  a  notion  we 
wouldn't  differ  on  other  things  beyant." 

As  might  be  expected,  a  still  louder  remonstrance 
followed  the  request ;  but  Brian  was  firm,  and  bis  rea- 
soning strong.  Peter  and  Mary  wavered  before  it  for 
a  few  days,  when  the  priest  arrived  on  his  annual  visit. 
The  brothers  walked  together  long  beside  the  lake  that 
evening,  and  then  Pather  Dermot,  though  vith  a  sad 
and  hopeless  look,  earnestly  advised  the  O'Lafiertys 
to  let  Brian  go.  The  priest's  opinion  was  always  de- 
cisive, and  now  there  were  weighty  arguments  iu  its 
favour ;  the  change  of  matters  in  the  farming  world 
was  severely  felt,  even  by  the  O'Laffertys.  They  had 
a  large  family  to  provide  for.  North  America  was 
known  to  be  a  remunerative  field  for  young  men 
of  Brian's  chiss,  and  he  would  be  no  stranger  there 
vrith  the  M'Larens.  Brian  and  Annie  had  first  dis- 
cussed the  project  between  themselves;  it  was  their  only 
chance  for  union,  and  the  friendship  subsisting  between 
him  and  the  old  people  secured  their  consent ;  so  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  Brian  should  accompany  the 
McLarens  to  Amerioi^  and,  as  soon  as  drcunutances 
permitted,  become  their  son-in-law. 

Thus  hx,  all  was  amicably  settled,  but  unexpected 
difficulties  arose  in  the  proposed  sale ;  land  had  fallen 
considerably  in  popular  estimation  since  the  war,  and, 
after  repeated  advertisements,  no  bidder  could  be  found 
for  M'ikren's  lease.  "  Its  too  dear  at  the  rent,"  was 
the  general  observation;  and  poor  Mathew  learped, 
to  his  consternation,  that  neither  rich  nor  poor  would 
take  his  bargain  off  his  bands.  In  this  dilemma  his 
friends  advised  him  to  try  if  his  hudlord  would  become 
the  purchaser,  naturally  supposing  ^thatM'I^en's 
heavy  losses  and  known  St^jf%(KiRi\A^^fmtbe 
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mmdoaofl  of  that  gestieman  tegturding  a  bargua  by 
Thioh  he  alone  had  profited.  Mr.  Fitzsimmoads  had 
contrived  to  have  most  of  his  property  leased  on  similar 
terms,  in  consequence  of  whic^  his  Euoily  made  a  larger 
display  of  finery,  and  gavA  more  freqaent  entertain- 
ments. Their  prospeotire  veall^  vas  also  latterly  in- 
ereased  by  npectations  from  ayonnger  brother  of  Mr. 
Ktssimmonds*,  said  to  hare  reidised  a  oonudoidde  for- 
tone  in  the  West  Indies.  Old  neighbouis  knew  that, 
in  his  yonth.  this  man  had  led  tiie  Itfg  of  a  country 
rake,  and  vhen  his  debts  and  Tices  no  longer  admitted 
of  remaining  in  Lreland,  he  had  sailed  for  Jamaica, 
where  negro  slavery  then  prevuled  with  all  its  anqucs- 
tioned  abases,  and  became  a  planter's  overseer,  llicre 
the  demon  of  avarice  took  possession  of  thespendllirift. 
and  for  twentj  years  he  gathered  money  through  all 
the  dirty  and  iaiqnitoas  ways  that  lay  about  his  busi- 
ness ;  but  dim  reports  at  last  reached  Camlough  of  in- 
temperance and  its  terrible  effects,  which  had  fallen  on 
his  latter  days  in  that  tropical  climate ;  and  nobody  was 
mprised  when  Fitsimmonds  announced  that  his  brother 
was  ooming  hmne  to  rewoit  his  health  and  settle  with ; 
Udi  in  Iieland. 

Sondiy  prepantions  were  made  for  the  rich  man's 
arrival;  and  the  family  were  wondonng  he  did'nt  come, 
when  a  letter  readied  them  from  the  captain  of  the 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  from  Jamaioa.  Fitzsimmoads 
said  it  gave  an  account  of  his  sudden  death  at  sea,  and 
he  was  not  sore  about  the  legacy.  It  was  remarked 
that  their  mourning  was  rather  shabby ;  but  a  seaman 
of  the  same  vessel  who  came  to  visit  his  friends  in 
Newiy  solved  the  mystery  by  telling  that,  one  dark 
night,  Fitzsimmonds'  brother  had  rushed  on  deck  in  a 
fit  of  the  horrors,  with  a  leathern  bag,  supposed  to  oon- 
tain  his  entire  fortune,  which  he  had  drawn  in  gold  from 
the  Kingston  Bank,  slung  round  his  neck,  and,  jumping 
overboajd  before  he  could  be  prevented,  tiie  weight  of 
his  twenty  years*  gathering  took  him  to  the  bottom. 

It  was  another  (dear,  firosty  morning  when  Mathew, 
with  the  same  respectable  look,  though  sadly  worn  and 
dispirited  since  the  signing  of  that  luckless  lease,  and 
accompanied  by  his  grey-haired  pastor,  waited  on  Mr. 
Fitzsimmonds.  Thoy  were  shown  into  a  disorderly 
back  room,  wltieh  that  gentleman  digniSed  with  the 
title  of  his  ofBce,  and  Fitzsimmonds  entered  with  bis 
wonted  noise,  and  more  than  bis  wonted  consequence; 
but  both  were  strangely  damped  by  the  calm  seriousness 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  minister,  who,  having  a  casual 
ftcqoaintanee  of  the  landlord,  at  once  proceeded  to  de- 
clare their  mission-~-aetting  forth  Katbew's  utter  in- 
alnlity  to  retain  the  farm,  his  proposed  plan  of  emi- 
gration, and  his  present  difficulties,  oonolnding  with  a 
hope  tlut  Mr.  Fitaimmondi  would  himself  become  the 
pnrohaierofhisnndi8|N»ableleaM,  Hr.  Fitzsimmonds 
felt  there  were  other  leases  wlueh  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  purchase  if  such  a  precedent  were  given,  and, 
therefore,  answered,  confusedly — "  I  really  don't  want 
the  farm.  Its  very  odd  somebody  won't  buy  it,  for 
it's  a  snug  place,  and  you  musn't  leave  it.  Mat.  Ame- 
rica is  a  wild  country,  you  know,  full  of  agoes,  and 
moaqnittoea^  and  Bed  Indiana!  '* 

"  I  wnd  ne'er  gang  if  I  could  help  it,  sir,'*  said 
Hathew,  meekly.  "  Bit  I  hae  done  me  best,  and  can't 
lire—the  lease  is  ower  dear.*' 

"  Ton  should  have  thonght  of  that  in  time,  my  good 
fdltnT,**  Mud  his  landlotd,  kmdlbig  up^  for  Ito  mi^ 


eye  was  upon  him ;  "bat  as  fw  buying  it,  I  have  so 
money  to  spare  at  present,  bat  a  deal  of  bosinesa— eo 
I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning  and  the  next  aouA 
they  heurd  was  that  of  Mr.  Fitssimmonds*  hone  in  foil 
gallop  tar  T^ewiy. 

That  evening,  Brian  and  Dermot  walked  agaia  bft* 
aide  the  kke;  the  former  had  been  at  Mathew's  cottage, 
and  learned  the  failure  of  the  nunning^  ezpeiKtioii, 
which  almost  threw  the  family  into  despair,  as  thfltf 
last  hopes  were  built  upon  it,  and  Brian  himadf  was 
wild  with  wrath  and  disappointment. 

"  Brother,  I  know  not  what  to  advise,"  said  Dermot, 
after  a  pause,  "  but  there  is  a  queer  stoty  running  in 
my  memory.  When  I  oame  first  to  my  parish,  a  pocv 
widow  came  to  me  with  a  sad  compliunt  of  a  gracelraa 
Protestant  farmer  to  whom  she  had  lent  the  price  of 
her  cow  more  than  a  year  before ;  and,  having  neither 
witness  nor  acknowledgment,  he  denied  the  debt  One 
sultry  afternoon,  in  the  previous  summer,  a  man,  calling 
himself  a  tired  traveller,  asked  leave  to  rest  in  hw 
cabin.  While  be  sat,  ^y  entered  into  eonvttsation, 
and  as  it  was  always  nppermoei  in  the  poor  vomanfa 
mind,  she  told  him  the  story  of  the  loui,  '  Well,* 
said  the  man,  Hhere  is  one  method  in  this  world  to 
get  your  debt  paid,  and  it  will  never  fail  where  there 
is  wrong  or  injustice  In  the  case.  Oct  a  priest  any 
time  between  mMnight  and  morning,  and  mind  the 
nearer  midnight  the  better,  to  say  a  mass  backwards, 
keeping  the  name  of  Crodtmt  of  it,  and  yoo'll  have 
your  money  within  twenty-four  hours  after;  but  let 
me  warn  you  never  to  get  that  job  done  except  when 
no  other  means  will  serve ; '  and  almost  immediately 
the  traveller  took  his  departure,  saybg  he  had  far  to 
go ;  and  she  never  saw  him  again.  I  thought  it  % 
strange  superstition,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  tielp 
wondering  i£  there  were  any  truth  in  it;  and  one  night, 
having  sat  up  late  reading,  I  was  tempted  to  pq^  it  in 
practice;  but,  Brian,  alll  know  is,  ^t  next^yiSifl 
widow  oame  to  me,  rejoicing  that  tite  fiwiner  had  eove 
and  paid  her ;  and  he  has  been  a  quiet  man,  and  a  m- 
gular  church-goer  ever  since," 

Tbe  O'Laifertys  wondered  that  ni^  why  Brian 
and  Dermot  sat  so  late;  but  they  had  always  some- 
thing of  their  own  to  speak  of,  and  the  fanuly  went 
to  sleep,  and  left  them  by  the  fire.  Tiie  M'Larens, 
too,  sat  much  later  than  usual ;  household  casualties 
occupied  their  lime ;  but  all  was  over  at  last,  and  the 
juniors  had  retired,  when  Mathew,  saying  he  couldn't 
steep,  and  it  was  long  till  day,  seated  himself^  by  the 
hearth.  <*  Well  sit  wi*  ye,  father,  dear,**  said  Annie, 
taking  her  0aoe  at  his  one  sides  Ucs.  li*l4Kren 
came  kind|y  to  the  other. 

tt  is  a  sad  power  in  human  oaxes  which  banishM 
sleep  even  from  tbe  oooch  of  labour.  Loogthe  three 
tailed  over  theb  state  and  ^ospeoCs,  till  Annie  in- 
quired if  they  beard  anything;  and  Uie  next  moment 
a  haad  outside  lifted  the  latdi.  lie  door,  whidi 
Mithew  thought  he  had  barred  some  houm  before, 
elo^y  openecC  and  a  dark,  strange-looking  man,  cany^ 
ing  a  heavy  bag,  In  which  they  heard  coins  diink, 
walked  in,  and  gruffly  demanded  of  Mathew  if  he  had 
a  lease  to  sell. 

"Indeed  I  hae.  sir."  said  Mathew;  *'bnt  it*s  late." 

"  It's  never  h^  with  as,"  intonated  the  stranger. 

« I  hare  tittvelled  for  t«  boy  foai^mTn  I  ^ 
price  of  it  F »      Dig it^edlfy  ^jnjDg  le 
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tad  all  ooaautee^**  saidllirtlMv;  "but  won't  you  ait 

**  Na^"  aud  tlw  stranger,  openiog  bia  bigi  and  Amie 
zmarked  tbat  it  seemed  fiill  of  guineas.  One  by  one 
chinked  on  tbe  white  deal  table,  as  the  stranger 
eonottd  them  out  Mke  a  man  aooostomed  to  the  work. 
"There'B  three  bondred,"  said  he  at  but;  ''make  baste 
and  gire  me  the  lease.'' 

**  Are  there nae  papers  to  lAga,  sir?  "  said  Mathew, 
[Rodacing  the  lease  from  among  his  famil;  valuables, 
laid  up  in  a  large  chest.   "  Hadn 't  ym  better  speak  to 
'   lir.  Ktzsimmouds  F  '* 

"I'll  B^tlewith  him  mjself,'*  said  the  stranger, 
■latfbing  it  from  his  hand.  The  goodman  afterwards 
isid,  he  bad  never  felt  so  unwilling  to  take  money; 
hot  before  he  coold  remoostnte,  the  stranger  stalked 
oat,  learing  Annie  and  Mrs.  Mloren  amazed  at  the 
ag^  of  so  mach  gold.  They  were  three  hnndred  real 
guineas,  for  Mathew  ooonted  them  carefully  over ;  but 
it  was  a  strange  hour  aod  a  quick  sale,  and  the  three 
wished  fbr  morning.  When  it  came,  their  first  move- 
ment was  to  acquamt  the  O'Laffertys  with  the  fact, 
sad  much  were  they  amazed,  especially  Brian  and  the 
Iciest ;  bat  when  they  had  wondered  sufficiently  over 
the  particulars,  it  was  agreed,  by  advice  of  Father  Der- 
not,  that  these  being  somewhat  inexplicable,  should  be 
kept  among  -  themselves ;  snd  the  information  of  Cam- 
bugh  was  coaAoed  to  the  fhct  that  Hathew  WLBXtai 
had  sold  hu  lease  to  a  strange  gmtleman,  and  got  a 
stoeki&e  Idl'ctf  guineas  for  ii 

In  tlNaaoeeading  monihs  both  fiunilies  vrn  bnay 
viUi  prepacationi  for  the  voyage;  tiie  Mlrfoens 
seemed  in  wondnnu  haste  to  leave  their  old  home, 
On^Hathew  dedarad  he  never  saw  or  hrard  aught 
rfthe  pmchaser;  Brian,  too,  seemed  anxioiis  to  be  gone, 
bat  there  was  a  wild  burst  of  mrrow  at  the  parting. 

"Be  kind  to  my  boy.  Mat  M'Laren,"  said  Peter, 
"ka  the  brave  years  that  our  people  wur  neighbours 
oathe  ould  sod;"  "and,  Brian avoameen,  dui't  for- 
us,''  said  Mary,  "whin  you  and  yer  own's  liviu' 
veil  sod  happy,  an'  no  landlords  widin  miles  ov  ye." 

80,  with  many  prayers  and  promises  of  letters,  they 
sulcd  from  the  port  of  Kewiy,  by  one  of  tite  earliest 
^p3  of  the  new  year. 

Ktssfanmonds  had  jadicionalykept  alooi^  hoping,  from 
the  unexplained  nature  of  the  sale,  thai  it  aright  con- 
tain some  legal  loophole  for  bis  interest ;  but  months 
nfiedaway;  eheenog  letters  came  from  the  emigrants, 
rtidi  told  of  a  pleasant  Toyage  and  a  new  home, 
found  among  the  com  lands  of  Tennessee,  where  the 
M'Larens'  industry  had  a  promise  of  comparative  wealth, 
and  Brian  *Qd  Anoie  saw  no  fears  for  their  future. 
StiH  no  purchaser  made  bis  appearance  to  chum  Ma- 
tbew*s  (ma ;  the  fields  lay  waste,  and  the  home  silent. 
Another  term  was  ooming  on,  and  the  landlord  began 
totiiink  it  was  too  bad  that  he  could  get  rent  from  no- 
body, on  which  account,  either  believing  the  story  of 
the  sale  to  be  ialse,  or  wishing  to  prove  if  it  were  so^ 
he  advertised  tlu  place  to  be  let,  and  busied  himself  in 
looking  out  for  tenants.  They  were  bard  to  find,  for 
ftni^  T^orts  b^an  to  be  whispered  about  the  soli- 
taiy  house.  Neidibours  had  seen  it  Mazing  with  light 
kn^after  ni^t^I,  and  heard  wild  sounds,  as  if  from 
rerabrs  ' Iri&bi.  Fitzsimmonds  said  that  these  tales 
wen  goi     by  some  interested  parties,  to  frighteulj 


him  out  of  his  rent;  and,  by  va^  of  refatatkri,  he  da- 

termiaed  to  temporarily  install  his  bailii^  known  M 
"  Driving  Jamie.**  in  lihUtew's  old  oottage. 

Driving  Jamie,  as  bis  sobriquet  imported,  was 
no  means  a  popular  cbaraottt  in  Ounloag^.  The  pefr> 
santry  aeeused  him  of  some  <^  the  worst  abuses  of  hit 
calling ;  but  before  its  adoption,  b  his  earlier  days,  he 
had  attempted  by  turns  sundry  less  obnoxious  trader 
none  of  which  he  had  ever  tin  perseverance  to  learn, 
and  now  added  to  his  general  usefulness  as  a  bailifl^ 
a  smattering  of  the  mason's,  carpenter's,  and  that<d]er'a 
work.  True  it  was  that  Jamie's  performanoe  be- 
longed to  a  primitive  stage  of  these  arts,  but  Ifr. 
Fitzaimmonds  hadaliking  for  jobs  that  cost  him  nothing, 
and,  as  the  weather  and  desolation  had  told  on 
HOjaren's  oottage,  he  employed  his  bailiff  to  mak« 
the  necessary  repairs,  under  his  own  watchful  eye. 

Jamie's  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and  two  grown>iqt 
daughters,  -wbo  were  believed  to  fear  nothii^  being 
themselr»  the  tenor  of  at  least  all  their  feminine 
neighbours.  He  md  theybad  exulted  overthegrand 
house  they  were  to  have,  and  intimated  their  collec- 
tive resolution  "not  to  be  thumed  out  asy,"  which 
wasof  course  never  imparted  to  Mr.  Fitzsimmonds  dur- 
ing the  three  days  which  he  and  his  bailiff  had  passed, 
almost  together,  on  the  premises,  as  Jamie  did  not 
relish  working  there  alone,  and  Fitzsimmonds  eonid  not 
trust  the  repairs  to  his  wisdom.  These  were  neaiiy 
completed  at  &e  close  of  the  third  day :  but  the  wea> 
ther,  which  had  been  mild  and  dull,  as  frequently  oeenrs 
at  the  commencement  of  t^e  Irish  winter,  suddenly 
changed  to  a  prafooi  deluge  of  sleet  and  rain. 

''They'll  be  dronndedgoin' home  this  nigfat,"  said 
Peter  OljdlSertr* "  ^  looked  tttm  Us  own  door  to- 
wards Ms  old  neighbour^  dwdling,  tbzongh  tiu  ^baok• 
ening  darkness. 

"Maybe  they'll  stay  till  it's  over,"  said  the  pitiest, 
who  had  that  day  arrived  with  an  AmfrrinaTi  letter  in 
his  pocket. 

"I  wish  tbim  good  or  thiz  shilter,"  muttered  Peter, 
firmly  barriog  the  door ;  and  the  old  man  made  no 
further  remark,  but  took  bis  seat  with  his  household 
circle  round  their  bhudng  hearth. 

Theday's  work  was  over  with  that  easy  family,  and 
hmg  th^  discussed  the  news  from  America,  t31  all 
were  stwtled  byaweig^t  falling  against  the  door,  with 
such  force  that  the  finil  bolt  gave  way,  and  a  man 
bounded  in,  who  nevo'  stayed  ^  progress  tiU  be  was 
firmly  ensconced  behind  TiSn.  0*Lafferfy,  in  the  chim- 
ney comer.  The  firelight  showed  the  terrified  &mily 
that  it  was  none  other  than  Driving  Jamie,  but  his  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  his  teeth  were 
chattering  like  a  pair  of  castanets.  A  few  minutes  in 
the  warm  cottage  and  a  glass  of  spirits,  promptly  ad- 
ministered by  Peter,  restored  the  bailiff  sufficiently  to 
explain  the  cause  of  his  terror,  and  the  story  could 
never  again  be  extracted  from  him  so  fully.  "  Wo 
had  finished  the  work,  and  wur  makiu'  ourselves  com- 
fortable in  the  kitchen,"  said  Jamie,  "whSn  we  heird 
a  qoue  none  in  the  pariour.  *  That's  somebody  tiy- 
ing  to  frighten  you  uid  Jamie,*  «^  the  mastJier; 
but  the  words  wim'tsaid,  till  out  cum  a  black  schrech- 
in'  company  on  us,  an*  the  ringlsder  or  thim  (as  I'm 
a  sinner,  it  wisllasUin  Geoige  from  Jamaickay)  run 
at  the  masther  wid  a  roar  about  buyiu'  M'Laren's 
lease,  that  wndfri^ten  the  soul  ontof  ye.  Noiberof  ui 
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eonld  sisn*  tba^  an'  I  uv  thim  ohisin*  him  the  strait 
road  home." 

No  one  ever  thought  of  donbtiiig  Jamie's  vord,  ex- 
cept in  a  court  of  josticei  where  it  was  geaenllj  be- 
lieved ha  would  sweaE  ai^thing;  but  tho^he  ^ook 
off  the  effects  of  that  flight,  and  retamed  to  bis  old 
habits,  if  possible  more  reeUesalj  than  ever*  nothing 
oonld  ever  inAu»  him  to  approach  the  cottage^  which 
from  that  night  became  nniidiabitable,  for  early  in  the 
momiog  the  OXaffertjs  discovered  that  its  roof,  which 
seemed  so  sobstantial,  had  fallen  in,  and  nobody  cared 
to  rebuild  it. 

Fitzsimmonds'  servants. said  their  master  hadoome 
home  in  a  strange  way,  'and  they  heard  a  great  sound 
of  voices  with  him  at  the  door;  tiiey  also  remarked  that 
no  lain  ever  did  him  so  much  harm,  as  he  was  ill  for 
wedkaafterit.  Whenba  again  came  abroad,  hiabliu- 


terihg,  famill&r  maimer  was  gone ;  bat  as  the  tenanta, 
one  after  another  complained  of  their  exorbitant  rents, 
he  lowered  them  almost  without  persuasion.  Soon 
afterwards  be  sold  the  property  to  an  Enf^ish  gentle* 
man,  and  removed  to  BeUast,  where  he  surrived  bat  a 
few  years. 

Ajiother  eoriooa  pcnnt  in  the  tale  is  that  Father 
Dermot  resigned  his  parish  thesame  season,  and  sailed 
for  Annica,  where  he  became  a  farmer  beaide  hie 
brother  Brian ;  and  by  their  encouragement  the  entire 

family  also  disposed  of  their  farm,  and  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, when  times  grew  worse  in  Ireland.  By  these 
events  the  lands  of  O'LafTerty  and  M'Laren  passed  ' 
into  the  hands  of  straugers,  and  the  ruins  of  their  re- 
spective dwellings,  now  scaroely  distinguishable,  were 
liHig  pointed  out  by  the  peasantry  in  attestation  of  their 
kgoid  of  the  **  Dear  Lease." 


A  KIDKIGHT  REFLECTION. 


bt  J.  a  s. 


How  noixlen  gUdw  the  lUr-gemm'd  car  trf  Kifl^ 
Abug  the  aznrc  pathway  of  the  Hesf*Bi ! 
With  jon  bright  lamp,  ■napeuded  hj  a  hand 
TJnaecn,  snidiag,  like  Israel'a  pillar'd  torch, 
The  uoecboiDg  footatt^  of  her  aahle  ateeda. 
That,  prinUeac,  beat  the  yielding  ether  road. 
And  wheel  her  tbiongh  the  witderneat  of  worlds. 
How  aid  the  lei^  the  dij,  and  the  ptaiin 
TTader  her  MDpira.   Ohostit  in  tviH^  diad^ 
Bit  moinuBg  o'er  tiw  ■poetral-VMttll'd  aaia ; 
The  rime-lifce  how  from  her  pale  niniittt 
Winters  the  roof  of  honae  and  fime,  robing 
In  dim  enow  the  lone  itreeta :  lymbolio  ahrond 
To  all  the  silent  sleeping  mnltitadeB. 
The  plnmed  woods  seen  monrDers, 
In  inistT        nimmnding  Natmrft  tomb. 


Thau  SIS  thy  Mtth-oroatuHU,  aohinn  Nighlt 

That  ttU  of  dolor  to  htonani^. 

But  raise,  my  tboni^ta,  ay  viiioo  to  tbyaeU^ 

Sermely  jonntTing  '■aeag  the  quiring  orb* 

That  fill  the  lafintte  wHh  endkaa  aong. 

Oh !  beanteons,  mystic  I4igbt !  thee  ban  X  kn'd 

From  bney's  earliest  dawn  in  childhood**  mom'— 

¥ij  not  ao  swiftly  tnm  my  diarmed  eye. 

That  itapt  its  curtain  on  day's  garidi  ihow^ 

But  ]ooia  uuvul'd  and  loving  apm  tbee. 

Stay,  oh,  Ooddeas  I  stay  tiU  my  enamoar'd  aoul 

Driuk  in  thy  deepest  mooU'lit  myttetio,  ' 

And  in  exulting  inapiraliion  reel 

Straight  upwards,  dreaming,  to  thy  drcling  IhnHM^ 

When,  ^hei'd  with  Urae  VU  nigfaU;  track  the  akio^ 

Aad  nwimiM  with  the  stany  oamne. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  UEUOIRS  OF  UADAUE  DE  GENLIS. 


SzotET  sorrow,  gloomy  cares, 

Di^piat  towards  the  world  and  lilig ; 
Xai^aid  mind,  tliat  nothing  dares, 

Bat  yields,  ai  hi  nneqnal  strife: 
Pwson,  which  an  eaemy**  art 
Seem*  to  abed  o'er  all  my  heart; 
My  bappincu  yon  hare  destroy'd. 
And  left  within  an  aching  void. 
DloBire  hope*  of  early  youth. 

Your  loss  I  ever  most  d^lore, 
Eocfaanting  dreams  dispdPd  br  truth, 

lot  me  yo  will  nrrive  no  more. 
There  is  a  time  for  ^n*dom'e  reiga— 
That  moment  whea  the  passions  wane 
And  cease  to  agitate  the  son), 
So  fi}rmed  for  Wisdom's  mUd  control ; 


Bat  at  that  age,  when  all  is  in, 
Hope's  growing  pencil  gilds  the  fpSM^ 

And  high  the  heart  throbs  with  desiza 
To  taita  iti  pistat'dicTB,  I  weea, 
In  tuaft       bow  brig^fly  seen ! 

Ah !  dangeioas,  then,  the  wish  to  know 

The  aeeret  spring  whence  pleasnres  flow. 

The  dear  delasion  to  deatroy 

Whidi  gives  or  promisee  na  joy. 

Soch  is  the  aad,  unhappy  canse 
Of  this  disviel^  this  secret  grief 

Which  on  my  bosom  preyi  and  guawa, 
TTneeanng  there  withont  rdieC 

Tea!  sad  reflection  it  my  fiw, 

Myself  the  caue  gf  aU  my  woe. 


Aadttennainils. 
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BT  VJUIAX  HUBTOF. 


L 

XVTBOD  VCIOBT  TOBDS.* 

1 8An>  to  myaelf — ^What  doea  the  geberal  Mader 
faiow  of  SeandinaTia,  and  espeoially  of  that  portion 
of  it  called  Denmark  ? 

yfhjf  he  has  heard  of  the  daring  ancient  Da- 
oUh  lea-kingB  inrading  England,  and  also  of  one 
King  Canute,  concerning  whom  an  instmctive 
ihwy  i>  told  bj  the  old  chroniclers  in  prose,  and  hj 
William  Wonlivorth  in  verse  ;  be  has  heard  of 
EUinore,  because  it  is  immortalized  in  Hamlet ; 
he  has  heard  of  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen, 
and  of  Campbell's  glorions  ode,  **  The  Battle  of 
the  Baltic  ;"  hQ  has  heard  something  abont  the 
Great  Belt  and  the  Little  Belt,  the  Skaggor-Raek  or 
Catt^fEt,  and  the  Sound,  bat  assaredl;^  has  a  most 
eonfiued  notion  of  their  vhereaboats ;  he  has  beard 
of  Thorwaldsen,  the  greatest  soalptor  of  modem 
times,  and  of  Hans  ChriaUao  Andersen,  the  poet ; 
ha  has  heard  of  the  reeent  Schleawig-Hdstein 
qttwtkm,  «pd  tlw  beroie  battling*  of  tiie  Danes  in 
their  eanss  of  i^ht  agidnst  might,  uid  that  the 
IfDtber  of  Prinee  Albert  commanded  nertain  Ger- 
man batteies  vhieh  lank  dielr  Christian  VIII., 
and  eaptored  their  Gefion  frigate  in  the  Baj  of 
Eekeatferde  ;  he  has,  also,  from  the  days  when  he 
pored  orer  **  Ony'a  Oeography"  at  school,  had  an 
exceedingly  ragno  idea  that  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  are  frozen,  desolate  regions,  shnt  out 
from  the  ciTQised  world  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  ;  and  as  to  the  actual  erery-day  life,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  people,  he  knows  about  as  much 
as  ha  does  of  those  of  the  dwellers  in  Terra  del 

Thus  I  answered  the  question  one  dismal  after- 
noon ni  the  present  month  of  November ;  and  the 
letnlt  was,  that  In  less  than  fire  miaates  I  had  re- 
iolTed  that  at  least  one  general  reader  (meaning 
myself)  shoold  remain  no  longer  in  snch  a  state 
■f  ignoranee.  "I  will  go,"  said  I,  **  forthwith,  and, 
wlat  is  more,  I  will  give  satisfaeUon  nnto  mine 
«Bemy,t  if  I  hare  one,  fbr  I  will  '  write  a  book,' 
by  the  medium  of  which  my  nnmerous  brethren  of 
the  great  fiunily  of  general  readers  may  become 
•qually  enlightened." 

Uy  preparations  were  toon  made.  I  hftd  only 
to  pen  half-a-dozen  letters,  and  pack  a  few  books, 
Uoen,  and  sundries,  in  the  smalleat  possible  space, 
and  I  was  ready  to  d^art.    I  am  ein  wanderandt 

*  I  hue  wnttcB,  ud  ctqiied  for  the  pms,  these  "  Introdnc- 
tmj  Worde,"  ud  all  wliielt  foUowi,  neuljr  don  ti>  my  arrival 
■t  Sveidbor^  oa  bosrd  tiie  little  Dubh  craft  convcyin;  me 
(«  hewftwr  toeribed)  from  Ed,  ia  Kdston,  to  Sroidborg, 
is  Ike  Mnd  of  Tonea,  in  the  Bsltio  See.  Shonld  I  oomnrit 
IMfnyhkel,  «r  other  inMcuMee,  theteader  mmt  inike  sone  »U 
knace  fbrtbe  ntuatioa  in  whidi  I  write,  u  I  have  no  "libraiy" 
te  nfa  toi  sad  mj  only  ihipnutea  are  two  Daoiib  Milois,  wh<^ 
I  ssed  hufij  Off,  CSB  give  me  no  asrirtance. 

t  *  Aai  I  isid^  Ob^  tbit  aiiie  cBSPy  wonld  wdte  «  bogkr*- 


vcgti—A  roamer  hither  and  thither,  to  and  frd-^ 
delighting  to  mix  familiarly  with  pe<^le  of  divers 
nations,  thereby  treasuring  np  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners  which,  one  day,  may  be  tamed  to  good 
account.  No  bright  young  oyos  were  dimmed  at 
my  departure  ;  no  snowy  arms  were  flung  around 
my  neck  ;  no  fond  young  heart  beat  against  mine 
in  a  sobbing  farewell  embrace.  Yet,  roamer  as  I 
am,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  some  devoted  friends, 
and  a  loving  father  and  mother,  both  of  whom,  I 
fervently  pray,  will  live  to  welcome  their  own  wan- 
derandevogel  beneath  their  old  roof-tree  once  more. 
At  present  I  singt  with  literal  truth  :— 

*■  When  the  long  dsn  wolds  arc  ribb'd  with  mow, 
And  load  the  Norland  whirlwinds  bknr. 
Alone  I  wander  to  and  fro, 
OrisiiBl" 

I  ought  to  remark  that  I  have  nfiver  read  anf 
goide-lraok,  or  work  of  travels,  or  ficUon,  re- 
lating to  tiie  North  of  Europe.  The  fbrmer,  I 
beliere,  confine  their  descriptions  principally  to  the 
summer  season,  which  is  the  only  time  when  travel- 
lers think  of  penetrating  into  the  parts  in  question. 
I  wish  to  supply  ibis  assumed  desideratum.  With 
few  exceptions,  all  that  I  shall  write  will  be  from 
my  own  actual  observation,  or  from  information 
personally  gathered  from  reliable  sources  ;  and  I 
shall,  whenever  practicable,  sd'opnlonsly  distin- 
guisb  the  authority  on  whidi  I  make  statements 
requiring  confirmation.  I  am  anxious  to  present  a 
work  which  shall  be  as  original  and  trustworthy  as 
possible  ;  and  rather  than'  fail  to  give  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  real  unvarnished  life  of  the  people  among 
whom  my  lot  may  be  cast,  I  will  risk  being  thought 
tediously  minute  in  my  jottings  of  th^  nsagas. 
The  mode  in  which  these  "  Pictures'*  are  taken, 
Tlx. — ^to  write  down  my  impressions  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  send  them  offeaoh  month,  so  as  to  be 
presented  at  once  to  the  English  public— has  the 
drawback  of  precluding  me  from  correcting  them 
by  the  aid  of  subsequent  knowledge ;  but  that 
drawback  is  counterbalanced  by  the  freshness 
which,  I  tru^t,  will  pervade  them.  Moreover,  I 
hope  there  can  hardly  oocur  any  serious  errors 
where  I  confino  myself  to  external  matters;  and  I 
will,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  carefully  point 
out  any  such  which  have  been  made.  I  will  give, 
in  the  course  of  my  notes,  the  best  information  I 
can  to  guide  any  travellers  who  may  be  tempted  to 
follow  my  example.  Finally,  having  thus  franklj 
st^d  my  intentions  and  hopes,  let  me,  with  sin- 
cere humility,  add,  that  I  am  conscious  that  my 
"Pictures**  will  be,  in  some  shape  or  other,  far 
short  of  what  I  oonld  wish ;  bnt  in  this  world;  the 
next  best  thing  to  that  which  never  can  be  attained 
ia,  an  earnest,  painstaking  striving  towards  it. 

One  vord  more.  I  propose  to  visit.  In  succes- 
sion, Sweden  and  Norway,  and  perhaps  also  Lap- 
bad.    In  mj  next  month's  "Pictures"  I  shall 
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probably  be  enabled  to  describe  how  we  spent  onr 
Chriitmas  and  New  Tear's  Day  at  Copenhagen. 
Meanviiile,  I  fervently  waft  you,  dear  reader,  Uie 
good  old  wish  of  «A  Ubbrt  Chbutius,  akd  a 
Hafft  Nbw  Tbab  !" 

William  Humov. 
Ax  AxoBDK  nr  a.  Rord  or  laa  Baltic,  ) 
KonDibcrS9,lS4».  ] 


n. 

miGI  to  OLVOUUBt  (oh  THK  BUK), 

During  a  faw  mcmtlig  In  rammer  and  antamn, 
steamers  ply  regularly  from  Hall  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  land  passengers  at  Copenhagen.  Tbe 
last  steamer  sailed  tiiis  year  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber; and  as  it  was  nearly  the  end  of  NoTomber 
Vhen  I  wished  to  depart,  it  behored  me  to  oonsider 
well  what  means  woold  be  the  best  to  reach  Co- 
penhagen, which  I  proposed  for  my  chief,  or, 
any  rate,  my  first  i^tar  residenee.  There  were 
only  two  ways— one  to  go  direct  for  Oopeshagen  by 
•e^in  a  tailing  reisel;  and  the  other  to  go  by  stea- 
mer to  Hamborgfa,  and  thenoe  through  Schleawig* 
Holit^  to  Kiel*  and  so  np  the  Baltie ;  otherwise 
to  go  firom  Hambnigh  to  Lubeek,  and  andeaTonr 
to  get  a  pauage  from  the  small  pmt  of  Traffe- 
nnnd^  a  few  miles  firom  the  latter  place.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  Hamburgh  ronte,  it  is  compara- 
tiTcly  a  Tery  easy  matter  in  sommer  time,  bat  to 
the  last  degree  diffioolt  and  utterly  uncertain  in 
winter.  In  tbe  former  season,  steamers  ply  from 
Kiel  to  Copenhagen,  and  there  are  always  plenty 
of  sailing  ressels  also ;  but  in  the  latter,  there  are 
no  steamers,  and  no  sailing  vessels,  big  or  little,  to 
be  depended  upon,  on  acoonnt  of  the  harbours,  and 
■ometlmes  vast  tracts  of  the  Baltic  itself,  being 
froien  np  from  an  eskrly  period.  Aware  of  this,  I 
vas  Tery  anxioos  to  secure  a  passage  direct  by  sea; 
and  I  wrote  to  Hull,  as  being  by  fitr  the  most 
likely  place  to  secnre  me  one  in  a  vessel  of  any 
desoription,  and  of  any  nation,  bnt  received  answer 
that  not  one  was,  jnst  then,  *'  lying  on"  for  the 
Baltic  way,  the  season  b^g  bo  late.  No  resource 
remained  but  to  get  to  Hamburgh,  and  I  arrived  at 
Iioith  on  Saturday,  24th  of  November,  1849,  and 
suled  the  same  evening  in  the  Martello  steamer  for 
Hamburgh  (distant  about  600  miles) ;  myself  and 
a  Danish  gentleman,  named  Lofgr^n,  being  the 
only  paseragers. 

bt  my  verse-making  days  (dcm't  think  that  I  am 
old  now,  for  that  matter,  sweet  lady),  I  remember 
pnUishing  a  "Mi  sani^**  commencing  with  the 
linet— 

**Anii3floa  ysnr  fiue,  and  Idnd  word  on  your  tcBigii^ 
Will  •err*  yoa  m  psMports  sll  nstiou  smong;** 

and  trae  enough  have  I  ever  found  this,  among 
people  of  foreign  nations;  but,  unhappily,  there 
the  exists  a  State  regulation,  justly  dreaded  by  all 
travellers,  which  requires  a  formal,  written,  signed, 
and  sealed  piece  of  paper,  called  a  passport,  in 
which  your  person,  address,  and  occupation  are 
doBciibeil,  with  more  or  less  aocoracy.  To  socure 
mine,  I  went  to  the  ofKee  of  the  Danish  Consal- 
Oeneral  at  Leith,  in  the  morning,  and  left  him  my 
French  passpturt  from  which  to  make  out  one  for  Den- 
mark, which  be  poUtdy  assured  me  should  be  roady 


for  my  signature  in  the  afternoon.  On  calling  for 
it  acoordtagly,  I,  to  my  surprise,  was  informed  that 
he  would  not  make  any  charge;  an  unusual  fact, 
which,  I  believe,  I  attribnte  rightly  to  his  taking 
int»  oondderatiott  what  my  object  in  vinttng  the 
North  of  Europe  was.  At  any  rat^  his  kindneu 
deserves  acknowledgment. 

I  deariy  love  the  ocean ;  and  mentally  did  I  ex- 
claim, as  we  swiftly  left  anld  Sootta's.  shores — 
*  Oaoe  non  19011  th*  waters  1  yet  ODoe  mora ; 

And  flu  warn  boutd  benMth  me  as  a  iteed 

Which  knows  iU  rido-." 

Yes,  in  the  words  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
whose  personal  acquaintance  I  hope  soon  to  make — 

"  I  lore  the  m  when  ite  ttmay  bilbwB  roar ; 
I  lore  it  when  its  wstcb  roll  gentl;  to  tho  shore. 
And  the  jwlc  luxm-beaiiit  mile  apon  Iti  blue  npuue." 

To  me  the  ocean  mvm  is  monotonous — never  pr«- 
sents  precisely  the  same  a^tect 

It  was  a  glorvws  moonlight  Saturday  night,  yrUk 
a  fine,  keen  air  i  and  as  the  Martello  dashed  onwards* 
for  her  last  voyage  this  season,  her  wheels  ekumed 
the  water  into  foam  resembling  snow-ftaltei,  and 
tbe  wavelets  in  her  long  wake  glistened  like  quidb 
flUrer. 

On  Sunday  the  wind  blew  in  oor  teeth,  and  grew 
6ercer  and  stronger,  until  tbe  ship  pitched  and 
tossed  right  merrily.  I  am  no  carled  dandy;  and,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  I  can  always  sleep  on  a  soft 
plank,  bite  hard  biscuits,  and  relish  salt  jonk — ao* 
oomplishments  which  every  puking  valetudinaiian 
woald  do  well  to  take  lessons  in.  Wrapped  dmply 
in  my  old  sea-cloak,  I  stretched  myself  on  a  locksr 
fbr  the  night,  as  I  thought :  ah !  how  many  nights, 
on  sea  and  land,  have  I  enjoyed  a  sleqi  which, 
kings  and  millionaires  would  envy,  iritli  no  other 
bed  than  that  dear  old  cloak  !  Tfaera  are  throe 
things  which  accompany  me  in  all  my  wanderings, 
and  are  ever  by  my  dde — ^my  cloak,  my  Bible,  wd 
my  Bums;  aU  three  the  gift  of  that  fond  mother 
whose  eyes  will  overflow  with  tears  as  they  devour 
these  lines.  Never  will  I  part  with  either ;  and  per- 
chauee  it  may  ultimately  be  with  me  asElixa  Cook 
sweetly  sings  of  a  sailor  boy,  who  went  to  sea  with 
a  cloak,  his  mother's  gift,  and  when,  many  yeara 
afterwards,  he  was  dying  in  a  far-^off  foreign  land, 
hugged  it  around  him,  and  expired  with  the  words, 
"  My  cloak — thoa*rt  wannest !"  on  liis  lips. 

I  was  saying,  tiiat,  wrapped  in  my  cloak,  I  liad 
tomed  in  for  the  night  The  machinery  was  groan- 
ing, tbe  beams  and  balks  were  creaking  and  shriek- 
ing; the  wind  was  howling,  and  mercilessly  striking 
tbe  ve«al  with  the  force  of  a  battery  of  mighty 
sledge-hammers.  Tet  tiie  only  seosaUon  I  ex- 
perienced was  a  dendedly  pleasuroable  one.  Uy 
spirits  always  rise  in  a  storm,  and  now  my  soul  felt 
proudly  elate;  for,  somehow,  it  seemed  as  though 
£  were  brought  into  direct  communion  with  Hhn 
who  "  holds  tbe  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand;'* 
"  whoso  way  is  in  the  sea,"  and  *'  whose  paths  are 
in  the  great  waters;'*  who  *' speaks  in  tempests,** 
and  "  who  walks  on  tbe  wings  of  tbe  wind."  I  had 
just  falleQ  asleep,  alone  and  in  darikness,  a  little 
before  mfdnfght,  yrhm  a  trenwadons  crash  awoke 
me,  and  at  the  same  moment  ^e.^wMtt  poured 
down  th«  eompanlditsituMrM^^klHeft  open 
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— in  a  perfeet  estaraet,  for  m  ftiU  miaata.  I  Mi 
Am  ih^  qnivar  and  eolUpn  throaghont  with  the 
itroka;  and,  knowing  U  most  be  a  rerj  heavy 
n*  Ao  had  ihipped,  Bprang  np,  and  with  diffi- 
ealtf  gr^ed  my  way  to  the  ladder,  at  the  foot  of 
iMA  ^  water,  oa  the  floor  of  the  dark 

aabia,  emiUod  an  extremdy  baantifbl  pho^ho- 
mant  It  UtanHy  lawned  aUn  with  fiery 

tpants  wwalbliig'  and  diiportfaig.    On  emerxing 
•B  dMk»  I  had  tha  wttifiMtian  ta  ataggw 
knee-deep  tfaroagh  the  wato-,  to  the  gaUay,  where 
I  dried  myaelf  by  the  fire. 

]>nriBg  the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  decks 
vera  washed  fore  and  aft  every  few  miautes ;  and 
mingled  hail,  rain,  mow,  and  froien  tleet  oame 
down  an  ns  with  the  storm-wind.  But  there  wai 
ttat  on  board  which  ro»e  sapertor  to  the  ^andoor 
and  power  of  the  demental  ttrik—I  mean  the 
gkrtotu  Zkteiuot  or  Mui  I  It  wma  at  work  ^ae ; 
and  wJuceaoenr  it  labooreth,  the  mightieet  or- 
ganie  elamente  are  coaqaered,  and  made  Uind  ser* 
Titon,  instead  of  tyiaanans  mlera.  Soothe  it  is  a 
4wn^t  that  ooght,  ot  itself,  to  elarate  mortaUty 
fc^Mid  the  peddling  petty  earei  ind  figmants  of 
wvrHir  life  and  etrifo]  for  oh,  what  nbUma  ideas 
4otih  it  net  shadaw  forth  of  onrfiitnre  ■tote  in  the 
inSnitely  pom  axtstenes  whioh  awaits  tu  beyond 
tkagnve! 

Allhongh,  erer  and  anen,  the  maehinery  foiriy 
pnnaed  te  gather  strength  for  the  next  stroke,  yet 
enarard  strided  Ab  iron  iliip — cleaviBg  tlie  pathfass 
eeeasi,  and  baried,  so  to  ^leak,  in  th«  awe-striking 
war  of  natnre— her  giant  fabrie  sternly  and  nn- 
iwerriii^y  bare  lUoi^  perfeoUyBninjored,  as  though 
Am  Ahaigfaty's  own  finger  aplield  and  guided  her 
en  her  way.  I  eoold  not  bat  mentally  ooetroit  the 
pmsent  ataie  of  nanUeal  knowledge,  theoratical  and 
praetieal,  witk  that  ef  some  centaries  bygone;  and 
lAmu  I  balaneed  this  ship,  and  the  way  she  was 
kMdlsd.  with  tfaensseUo^  say  foarhandmd  yean 
ago^  manaad  by  onddlfU  srilori  ■■cresping  along 
fooa  alMin  to  shan^  finm  headland  to  headland, 
■■d  tBstnaglit  if  thayhapponad  to  get  out  of  sight 

land  for  a-ftv  days  in  the  sammer  months — 1 
nmst  say  that  I  fidt  a  tiiriU  of  proad  smetion 
at  tlw  eridenee  of  the  noMe  progression  maoifBst 
ia  this,  as  in  ersry  other  paraait  to  vht^  the 
homaa  rniad  has  bean  oontisuwnsly  directed. 

The  woatlMir  remaiaed  nearly  as  bad  the  whole 
of  Monday,  bat  moderatad  somewhat  early  on  Toea- 
day  nMcning,  althoagh,  in  the  words  of  the  "  An- 
«i«tHaEinv," 

*■  Aai  Dmb  fltm  onss  boA  niit  sid  awsf 
Aalit 

A  fov  lioors  after  dnylneak,  we  beheld  the  first 
land  ainoe  learing  Leith,  being  none  other  than  the 
■ehihratad  island  of  Hdigdaad*  whleh  lias  for  oat 
«tae%  and  mbmt  tweaty>five  to  thirty  miles  from 
ttensantk  ofthaBlbe.  Ita  name  U  derircd  from 
ITsfl^^is— Holy  Island.  It  is  little  better  than  a 
limg,  desolata  rock,  rising  probably  two  hundred 
foit  mbf9WB  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  with  a  species 
ef  snady  honeh  an  one  sida^  vluA  is  pameUed  ant 
in  a  fow  fields  and  gMdens.  Tbim  was,  *  while 
badic,  only  «ne  eov  upon  H,  bat  many  Friesland 
A»a(;  t&ngli  Imv  ihey  BRaifo  to  Ure  li  a  fDjiti^ 


I  HesTen  must,  indeed,  temper  both  wind  and  hunger 
to  them  I  Xbere  is  a  little  town  perched  npon  it; 
and  daring  Aq  preaent  century  it  has  sprang  up 
into  considerable  reputation  as  a  visiting  and 
'  bathing  place  for  the  Hambnrghers,  wlu>  lore 
to  inhale  the  fresh  air  of  the  stormy  North  Sea 
daring  the  summer  months.  The  dw^ings  ara 
said  to  be  models  of  neatness,  both  inside  and  out; 
and,  as. locks  for  doors  are  unknown,  one  would 
presume  that  a  primitive  state  of  nuumws  is  pre- 
valent; and,  perhajw,  even  that  blessing  of  blessings, 
the  non-esistence  of  any  lawyer.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  namber  two  to  three  thousaod,  mora 
or  less,  follow  the  sea  as  fishermen,  pilots,  Sic,  and 
have  the  reputation  of  being  very  indolent,  and 
exorbitant  in  their  demands  for  services.  In  1807, 
Heligoland  passed  from  the  possession  of  Denmark 
to  England,  and  has  belonged  to  the  latter  ever 
since.  A  garrison  of  firo  hundred  to  a  tbonaaad 
men  was  maintained  nntil  1821 ;  but  now  there  are, 
I  believe,  few  or  no  soldiers,  and  only  a  governor 
(pea'  exeellenee)  who  was  formerly  a  capt^  in  the 
navj,  and  has  a  salary  of  £1,000  a-year.  There 
is  also  a  clergyman,  who  is  paid  £100  a-year  1^ 
the  State.  The  dvil  administration  of  the  littla 
territory  is  said  to  be  suffidnnQy  daspotio;  but  tha 
dwellers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

As  we  approached  the  Elbe,  the  weather  grew 
bitter  cold,  and  the  salt  spray  froxe  the  moment  it 
fell  on  board.  We  passed  Coxhaven,  a  little  way 
up  the  river,  whtoli,  at  the  mouth,  is  very  wide,  and 
had  numbers  of  vessels,  of  all  nations,  sailing  or 
aachoi-ing  about  it  The  coast  on  both  sides  tha 
river  is  low,  and  apparently  nninteresting.  By- 
and-by  we  could  discuaro  the  fiolstein  Axm, 
clothed  with  snow ;  and  the  cold  grew  so  palpably 
intense,  that  it  became  an  anxious  question  as  to 
whether  the  Elbe  wonld  not  be  found  frosen  era 
wo  reached  Bambargh,  which  is  eighty  miles  from 
the  month  oi  the  former.  Doubt  was  soon  exchanged 
ttu  certainty,  for  by  paMmg  vesseli  we  learned  that 
the  river  was  frozen  at  ^unburgh  that  mominga 
and  oar  pilot  decided  on  our  goii^  no  further  Uum 
Olaekstadt,  whicb  is  on  the  left  Iwnk  of  the  liver, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Holsteia,  and  about  thirty  English 
miles  below  Hamburgh.  The  Martello,  aocordiagly, 
stopped  off  the  town  about  6  p.m.,  and  boats  put  off 
from  the  ^ore  for  the  passengers.  As  both  myi^ 
and  Mr.  Lof£r6a  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  get 
oa  to  Hamburgh  that  night  if  possible,  we  hailed 
to  know  when  the  train  left  for  the  latter  place— 
as  thofc  is  a  rulway,  which  passes  from  £iel 
tliroQgh  Gluckstadt  to  Altona  (opposite  Ham- 
burgh). The  reply  was  that  the  last  train  had  left 
balf'ftu-hour  before.  After  a  brief  consideration, 
we  both  agreed  to  land,  and  four  stoat  oanmon 
propeHed  us  towards  At  town.  As  we  appnucbed 
the  shore,  they  had  to  pull  hard  to  force  tlidr  waj 
through  the  floating  masses  of  ice.  On  naaiing 
the  pier  we  wwe  eagerly  h^ed  as  to  tiie  name  of 
the  steamer.  The  only  medium  for  ascending 
pier  was  a  namber  of  strips  of  wood,  nailed  in  one 
place  from  pile  to  pUe,  precisely  like  the  staves  of 
a  ladder.  It  was  a  per&cUy  easy  matter  for  me  to 
go  aloft  this  way,  but  I  coold  not  4ielp  marnlUng 
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apparently  there  was  do  other  meani  of  landing, 
as  the  river  was  frozen  all  the  way  heyond  the 
pier.  I  climbed  gaily  enough,  despite  fingers 
tingling  with  cold,  uid  then,  Btooping  down,  grasped 
the  hand  of  my  eompanlon,  and  raised  him  by  my 
side  on  the  pier  of  Glackatadt 


m. 

aiUCKSTADT  TO  KIEt. 

"  And  haring  effected  your  characteristic  land- 
ing," saith  my  reader,  "  I  suppose  Mr.  Wander- 
ande  Vogd,  yon  were  forthwith  marched  off  to  un- 
dergo the  custoln-hoase  ordeal — a  caBtom  '  better 
honoured,'  to  your  thinking,  '  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  ohserrance,'  eh  V  Softly,  dear  reader ;  no 
foch  tiling.  By  the  blessed  law  of  the  Dachies, 
travellers  whose  dcstinaUon  is  beyond  tiie  place 
they  are  landed  at,  are  there  snhjected  to  no  exa- 
mination whatoTer,  bat  may  walk  off,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, just  as  they  please.  My  destination  was 
Copenhagen,  and  my  companion's,  Hamburgh;  so 
▼e  were  both  in  the  fiiTonred  category. 

My  first  impression  on  gaining  the  pier  was  a 
Tivid  idea  of  the  extraordinary  contrast  of  scenery 
which  a  fow  days'  swift  transit  bad  enabled  me  to 
realise.  Here  I  was  literally  in  a  new  world.  All 
around  was  ice  and  snow.  The  latter  lay  to  the 
depth  of  perhaps  six  to  nine  inches,  was  fine  as  dost, 
and  oreaked  sharply  beneath  the  tread.  Overhead 
bung  a  cloudless  sky,  with  a  brilliant  moon,  sur- 
rsunded  by  a  slight  halo;  and, -scattered  few  and  fisr 
between,  in  the  gleaming  expanse  of  heaven,  were 
stars  of  dazzling  beauty,  which  sparkled  in  the  keen 
air,  and,  through  the  purity  of  the  atmospherie 
medium,  seemed  to  the  eye  to  be  enlarged  to  an 
unusual  rize. 

The  boatmen  who  conveyed  ns,  joined  by  some 
amphibious-looking  hangers-on,  after  a  long  gabble, 
apportioned  our  united  luggage  among  themselves, 
and,  BO  far  as  I  could  perceive,  for  each  article  there 
were  two  able-bodied  men,  all  »wine-ing  andya-ing, 
and  stamping  together.  With  this  regiment  at  oar 
heels,  we  accompanied  one  Heinrich  Falck  to  his 
hotel,  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  har- 
bour. Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  troop  were 
not  very  exacting  in  their  demands,  and  gathered 
round  l^ie  bar  to  swiillow  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
We  were  soon  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  quaint 
apartment^  with  ceiling  of  planks  overhead,  and 
heated,  as  usual,  by  a  stove.  The  kitchen  strongly 
mnlnded  me  of  an  Engllsb  one,  and  had  its  rows  of 
plates  of  the  English  wiUow  pattern,  which  is  found 
an  the  worid  over. 

The  room  in  which  I  slept  was  a  narrow  double- 
bedded  one,  the  tenant  of  the  other  bed  being  a 
military  officer.  I  may  describe  the  bod,  as  it  was 
a  model  of  others  which  I  saw  in  a  very  respect- 
able hotel  in  Kiel,  and  I  have  no  doubt  all  in  the 
country  are  similar  in  fashion.  It  consisted  of  a 
firame,  with  deep  sides  of  wood,  and  four  posts 
rising  a  few  inches  above  the  said  sides.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  bed  was  of  planks,  and  the  body  was 
filled  level  to  the  top  of  the  sides  with  straw.  Over 
this  straw  was  simply  doubled  a  strong  nilbleaehed 
homespun  sheet,  on  which  you  reposed,  with  a  bot- 
tle of  hoTwater  at  your  feet,  and  for  covering  had 


a  slight  and  perfectly  loose  bed,  pfobaUy  filled  wi& 
down  of  the  eider  duck,  mixed  with  feathers  of  other 
northern  wild  fi>wls.  Apillowof  thesamedeseriptioa 
supported  yonr  head.  There  were  no  blankets  many 
other  thing  whatever  than  those  I  hare  enumerated ; 
uid  the  whole  bed  had  a  steep  declination  from  head 
to  foot,  A  more  comfortable  bed  than  this  proved, 
I  would  not  desire;  but,  as  the  reader  .will  perhaps 
rightly  conclude  from  other  parts  of  my  notes,  Z  am 
by  no  means  fastidious  in  this  respect,  and  almost 
any  couch  would  have  secured  a  sound  repose  after 
the  preceding  three  rough,  sleepless  nights. 

Instead  of  starting  for  Hamburgh,  I  had  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Kiel  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning; 
and  the  result  of  an  overnight  conversaUon  with 
Mr.  Iiofgr6n  (a  most  intelligent  young  man,  who 
spoke  Danish,  Swedisb,  Norwegian,  German,  and 
English,  with  equal  fsciiity),  was,  that  he  gave 
me  adriee  Mid  information,  and  a  Irtter  of  Intro- 
duction to  his  friend,  Mr.  MazoUy,  likewise  a  Danar 
and  British  Consul  at  Kiel,  and  I  started,  aeeerding- 
ly,  at  8  A.H.,  for  the  railway  station,  guided  \j 
my  obliging  host,  whose  house  I  eaneoasdentiooily 
recommend. 

Gluckstadt  is  the  capital  of  the  Pachy  of  Hole- 
tein,*  and  has  about  6,000  inhabitants.  From  the 
superficial  glance  I  had  of  it,  it  appeared  to  be  bi 
no  respect  remarkable.  The  most  disttnguidiing 
feature  of  the  neat  houses,  to  me,  was  the  great 
number  of  good-sised  window  which  each  contained. 
The  light  of  heaven  cannot  be  taxed  here.  One 
large  and  carious-looking  building,  full  of  large  win- 
dows, on  the  q}poBito  side  of  the  harbour,  attracted 
my  notice,  as  we  walked  along;  and  I  inquired 
Falok  whether  it  was  not  tiie  Town  Hall,  ta  some 
similar  building,  bat  was  astomslied  on  befaig  tiAA 
that  it  was  a  place  i^iproiffiaied  to  the  confinement 
of  priaonera  for  lift,  I  asked  what  erime  they  had 
committed  to  ineur  this  dreadfiil  penalty,  and  was 
told  that  most  of  them  were  convicted  of  maaslay- 
ing.  In  answer  to  further  particnlar  inquiry,  ha 
assured  me  that  executions  for  murder  were  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  were  only  inflicted  in  very  aggravated 
cases.  I  would  willingly  have  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  species  of  discipline  to  wliich  these  life- 
captives  were  subjected,  had  time  permitted.  Many 
vessels,  including  two  Gxeenlandmen  belonging  to 
Gluckstadt,  were  froxen  up  in  the  little  harbour. 

At  the  station  I  paid  for  my  carpet-bag  and 

*  The  Dachiei  of  Holstdn  snd  Sdilnwiff,  tiia  asmei  of  vfaich 
have  10  recenflj'  bscome  fimdlisr  vith  the  En^iih  pnhlit^  con- 
priae  with  that  of  lannbiirg,  sltogsthsr  a  territory  of  shove 
8,000  sqim«  stUei.  ud  a  pofptdstion  litUe  ihort  <tf  800^000  unls. 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  late  war,  th^  were  an  int^^  part  of 
the  Douiih  donunioDa,  but  qteak  di^ecta  of  the  Gennan  lan- 
guage, and  always  have  beengorerscd  hy  their  own  pecaliar laws. 
Tlie  lar^st  town  in  HoUtcin  is  Attona,  the  population  of  which 
is  80,000,  and  coaieqaeDtiy  nest  to  that  of  C^nfai^en.  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  i^  vbj  politieal  diiffliritioiia  hers,  and  need 
ooly  obeerre,  that  at  the  time  I  writer  a  donbtftd  amdstiee 
•nbeiata  batireea  Danmaik  and  the  Dnctdea,  which  were  backed 
in  the  late  war,  as  is  weD  known,  bj  the  vast  power  of  Geraiai^. 
Their  present  condition  is  most  anonwlooa. '  They,  in  fite^  vir- 
tually eonatitnte  a  republic,  having  the  seat  of  its  Fnmsional 
Goremaient  and  repreeentatian  at  Kiel,  and  maintain  an  arngr 
of  30,000  men,  as  I  am  told  on  good  aotheri^.  Fntsiia  yet 
has  a  veiy  large  foroe  in  these  I)aohie8,4RU  hu  jnst  threatened 
to  withdraw  it,  and  leave  Denmmi^^J^gfQi^aq^adue^  to 
flght  it  ont  b^weea  thenuelTes.  O 
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trank,  wAtwti  tv^penee  EngUali  eaoh,  ree^ng  (m 
b  the  R7«tem  oa  most  eoDtinental  linea),  a  ticket, 
flw  eomsponding  number  of  vhieh  wslb  pasted  on 
them.  I  took  a  third-dus  fare  fbr  Kiel,  a  distance 
ef  about  sixty  English  miles,  the  charge  being  throe 
ihillinga  English,  or  only  one  hal^enny  per  mile; 
and  I  assert,  withont  exaggeration,  that  the  car- 
liages  were  decidedly  more  comfortable  than  second- 
due  ones  generally  are  in  England,  In  size  and 
internal  arrangement, they  resembled  English  third- 
das«,  and  were  well  lighted  with  glazed  and 
tightly-fitting  windows.  The  ndlway  itself  ap- 
peared an  excellently  made  one,  eonstnicted,  I  was 
told,  by  Scotch  en^neers.  On  starting,  the  inn 
•bone  brightly;  and  feathery  partioles  of  snow 
Mfted  like  glittering  fragments  of  diamonds  across 
lis  idanting  beams.  The  rate  of  speed  at  which  the 
tr^  proeeeded  wm  slow. 

At  EInuhom,  I  bad  to  ohange  carriages  for 
Kiel,  and  staid  abont  half-an-honr  at  the  station, 
the  refreebmeot  room  of  which  is  really  most  ele- 
gant; and,  although  the  decorations  are  pro- 
bably considerably  less  eipensire  (as  likewise  the 
stmetore  Itself),  than  those  of  most  Kogliah  sta- 
tion%  so  mnch  pleasing  taste  is  erinced  in  them, 
that  I  wish  my  own  eonntrymen  wonld  condescend 
to  take  a  pattern. 

On  the  rente  to  Kiel,  the  glimpses  obtainable  of 
tiie  sorronnding  eonntry  most  strongly  reminded 
ne  of  a  weU-cnltirated  flat  English  county.  There 
were  nnmwroas  fidds,  and  neat  wayside  cottages, 
with  oeeadonally  little  seelnded  hamlets.  I  believe 
that  moat  Englishmen  make  the  same  obserration, 
and  say  tfaftt  in  other  parts  of  the  Dnehies  the  re- 
■embluiee  is  still  more  striking  and  minote. 

'Wken  I  arrired  at  Kiel,  I  lost  no  time  in  going 
inqneet  of  Mr.  Marolly,  and  after  some  search  sue- 
eeeded  in  finding  his  residence.  By  waiting 
there  awhile,  I  had  the  pleasure  (for  snch  indeed  it 
prored),  of  making  his  personal  acqoaintancc.  He 
is  a  yonng  man,  and,  as  I  before  mentioned,  a  Dane, 
but  speaks  good  English,  and  is  of  very  suporior 
intelligence.  After  pemsing  my  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, he  at  once  ofiered  his  best  eerrices,  eri- 
dently  in  a  most  sincere  spirit.  Haring  explained 
to  him  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  my  anxiety 
to  gcft  to  Copenhagen  as  soon  as  possible,  by  any 
meant  of  tranut,  he  considered  what  to  advise.  He 
■aid  there  were,  he  thought,  only  one  or  two  Tery 
little  veisels  bound  for  Copenhagen,  and  forthwith 
ulliad  out  with  me  to  make  inquiries.  Haring 
found  the  captain  of  one  of  them,  he  bargained  on 
my  behalf  for  a  passage,  as  the  vessel  Kfas  to  sail 
that  evening.  It  was  arranged  that  whatever 
length  short  of  fire  days  the  voyage  might  prore, 
I  was  to  stay  on  board  fiill  that  time ;  the  Danish 
qoarantine  law  being  stll]  in  strict  operation,  by 
whidi  not  any  traveller  is  permitted  to  land  until 
he  has  been  five  clear  days  from  the  last  port  he 
left.  Passing  quarantine  at  Copenhagen,  itself  is 
frequently  a'  most  expensive  afiair.  Mr.  Marolly 
told  me  that  in  September  he  had  himself  to  pass 
it  fliere  for  a  brief  period,  and  that  it  cost,  him  in 
ifM  and  other  expenses,  £6  sterling.  In  some  cases 
it  is  fiv  more  serions.  By  romidi^g  on  board  the 
Te«el  firt  dayt^  and  gating  ^  Mime  certified 
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(if  neceuary)  on  my  passport,  by  the  eapti^,  It 
was  hoped  I  should  avoid  farther  detention  and 

expense. 

This  matter  arranged,  we  dined  together  at  the 
table  d'hote  of  the  Stadt  Copenkagm,  kept  by  a 
good  fellow  named  Carl  Heinrieb,  who  humorously 
described  himself  to  me  as  being  the  first  citizen  of 
the  Btote  {staatshurger).  The  table  was  tolerably 
well  supplied;  and,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  the 
gnesta  wero  nearly  all  military  and  civil  emphy&et  of 
the  Schleswig-Holatein  government,  who  habitually 
dine  there,  and  meet  again  for  coffee  in  the  morning. 

After  dinner,  I  went  forth  alone,  for  a  ramble 
over  the  town,  which  is  seated  on  a  fiord  or  firth 
of  the  Baltic,  and  has  a  population  of  between 
8,000  and  10,000  sods.  It  has  a  University,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  preBentOoTemment  of  the  Duchies. 
It  is  eelobratod  for  its  noble  eanal,  navigaUe  by  Tea- 
sels of  a  considerablo  size,  which  connects  the  Baltic 
with  thoGerman  Ocean,  I  found  it  a  far  more  lively 
place  than  might  be  expocte'I,  with  good  streets 
(although  rather  narrow),  and  decent,  but  appar- 
ently scantily-stocked,  shops  of  varioas  kinds.  The 
houses  seemed  well  built,  with  abundance  of  win- 
dows, those  on  the  ground  floor  being  frequently 
of  peculiar  shapes.  The  first  floors  of  the  t>etter 
sorts  were  generally  fitted  with  folding  wing8,aftorthe 
French  fashion.  The  rooms  are  heated  with  stoves, 
and  I  question  whether  such  a  thing  as  a  fire-grate 
in  the  English  style  is  to  be  found  in  any  dtting- 
room  in  the  place.  Some  of  these  stoves  are  ver^r 
elegant-locking  articles.  The  largo  one  in  Mr. 
MaroUy's  sitUng-room  was  abont  eight  foet  high, 
with  a  handsome  gilt  statue  placed  on  ito  square 
top,  and  would  not  have  disgraced  a  London  draw- 
ing-room. Little  stands  in  his  room  (whiidi  alto- 
gether had  such  a  light,  cheery  appearance  that, 
but  for  the  snow  seen  through  the  large  windows, 
I  could  have  thought  myself  in  a  continental  apart- 
ment in  the  summer  season)  sustained  glass  basins, 
&c.,  imbedded  in  moss  and  artificial  flowers,  which 
had  a  very  pretty  eflbct.  Its  floor,  tike  all  others 
which  I  saw  in  Kiel,  was  of  polished  hard  wbod, 
much  aftor  the  Parisian  fashion.  The  at^ra  were 
also  of  similar  materials  ;  and  carpete  are  rarely 
osed  in  any  part  of  the  houses. 

There  is  an  immense  chnroh,  bnilt  entirely  of 
brick,  M'ith  a  huge  square  tower,  and  a  very  lofty 
hexagonal  spire.  In  the  market  square,  foot  sol- 
diers were  on  parade,  and  the  number  of  them  to 
be  met  with  posted  as  sentinels  in  the  streets,  re- 
minded me  strongly  of  French  towns.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  nearly  all  very  young  men,  being 
doubtless  levies  raised  during  the  late  war.  Their 
physical  appearance  was  good,  and  they  were  well 
dressed,  in  neat  uniforms  suitable  for  the  sea- 
son. They  wore  bronze  helmets,  with  a  peak,  and 
brass  ornaments.  Their  amn  were  musket  and 
bayonet,  and  a  short  straight  sword,  umilar  to 
that  used  by  the  French  troops.  Sledges  of  difi 
ferent  fashions,  occupied  by  ladies,  were  rattiing 
through  the  streets.  Some  of  these  elegant  vehicles 
were  drawn  by  one,  and  others  by  two  horses,  wiUi 
a  handsome  white  net-work  fhxown  over  tfadr  baoks. 
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A  leopvd  or  a  Iwar-skiti  ^ron  ii  in  froot  of  th« 
TehicleSf  and  behiad  projecta  a  stoat  piece  of  wood, 
ooTered  with  leather,  and  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  which  a  man  holds  on  hy,  to  balance,  and,  in 
some  measnra,  guide  the  sledge  whilst  in  motion. 
The  children  in  the  streets  and  oatskirts  had  little 
rode  sledges  of  their  own,  on  which  they  were  drain- 
ing and  propelling  one  anotiior;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  boy,  standing  apright  on  a  limplo  piece 
of  plank,  about  a  foot  square,  with  two  parallel 
nnooth-alged  riders  underneath,  forced  himself 
orer  the  frosted  surface  with  an  iron-spiked  shaft, 
at  a  considerable  speed.  Thronghout  the  tovn^ 
merchandise  of  eyery  description  was  being  eon- 
veyed  along  on  strong  sledges.  On  a  piece  of  frozen 
water,  scores  of  yonths  were  skating,"  most  of  them 
smoking  cigars,  which  here  may  be  had  for  a  half- 
penny, equal  to  those  which  would  cost  from  three- 
pence to  sixpence  in  England.  The  open  air  felt 
most  exhilarating  when  walking  briskly,  and  so 
keen  was  it,  that  fire  minutes'  exposure  sufficed  to 
toni  my  mnstaohe  into  a  frozea  mass,  by  the  me- 
dium of  my  congealed  breath.  The  foellog  with 
iriiieh  thtt  people  of  Kid  regard  the  Banish  quarrel 
waned  to  me  rignificanUy  expressed  by  the  fact 
that,  in  numeroos  shop  windows,  there  vere  varioos 
prints  representing  Uio  explouon  of  the  Danish 
ship-of-the-line,  Christian  VIII.,  and  the  capture 
of  the  Gefion,  with  appropriate  letter-press. 

The  lamps  which  light  the  streets  are  large, 
handsome  oil  ones,  and  are  suspended  from  a  light 
iron  crane  fixed  to  tbo  walls.  One  end  of  a  small 
chain,  passing  orer  sheaves  in  blocks,  on  the  under 
side  of  the  crane,  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
lunp,  and  the  other  end  of  the  chain  goes  round  a 
small  ndler,  protected  from  the  weather  b;  a  box 
fiutened  to  the  wall,  with  an  orifice  for  a  key,  by 
nMBJi  of  which  the  lamp  is  lowered  or  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  l^hting,  &c. ;  thus  obriating  the  ne- 
oei^  of  aMeading  by  a  ladder,  which,  in  the 
•l^pery  itate  of  the  itreets  during  tiie  long  winter 
months,  would  be  rery  liable  to  slip  out  at  the  foot. 
I  was  interested^by  this  simpleand  ingenlousmethod, 
which  I  had  nerer  seen  elsewhere.  In  very  narrow 
streets,  iron  bars  are  linked  across,  and  the  lamp 
is  sospended  from  the  centre,  and  lowered  and 
raised  in  a  similar  manner. 

There  is  a  beautiful  promenade,  planted  with 
trees,  leading  from  the  side  of  the  quay,  far  away 
along  the  shore  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wide  fiord. 
I  walked  a  considerable  distance  upon  it,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  novel  and'  beautiful  prospects  it 
•unmanded.  In  some  places  it  rises  to  a  consider- 
able h^ht,  the  mow-wreaths  fringing  its  ddes, 
and  the  fiord  itself,  with  the  oppo^te  shore,  pre- 
lenting  picturesque  features.  Here  and  there,  on 
the  precipitous  ride  next  the  fiord,  are  very  hand- 
tome  villas,  painted  with  lively  colours,  and  full  of 
.vindowi.  On  the  promenade  near  Uie  town  was 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  exercising.  Two  or 
three  vessels  were  building  near  the  quay,  at  which 
Jay  a  few  brigs,  and  a  number  of  small  crafX.  The 
choms  of  the  sailors  of  one  of  the  largest  brigs,  aa 
they  laboured  at  discharging  her  cargo,  floated 
musically  on  &e  clear  air ;  and,  occasionally,  the 
prolonged  report  of  a  sportsman '«  gun  was  Talked 
mellowly  tttm  the  oppwiite  ihore. 
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Altogether,  I  should  say  thai,  in  the  Kunmer 
season,  Kiel  must  bo  a  very  agreeable  residence  for 
those  who  can  dispense  with  the  bustle  and  loxoriee 
of  large  cities. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  MaroUy  met  me  by  i^oini* 
ment,  and  brought  news  that  the  destination  of 
Captain  PfiL  was  changed  from  CopeahagflD  to 
Rudkiobin^  in  the  island  of  Langeland;  -wbweopoa 
I  covenanted  anew  to  go  with  him  to  that  plaoe,  aa 
I  could  thenea  manage  to  reach  Copenhagen  by  Ma 
ud  land  in  two  or  three  days.  He  particularly 
be^^  I  would  be  on  board  by  ten  7.  u.  With 
that  view  I  sent  a  man  to  take  my  luggage  to  the 
vessel  at  8  o'clock ;  bat;  to  myblank  disappointment, 
be  soon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  worthy 
Captain  Pul,  not  having  the  foarof  broken  promieee 
before  his  eyes,  had  actually  sailed  already  without 
me.  On  this,  Mr.  Marolly  sent  for  the  captain  of 
a  Danish  craft  belonging  to,  and  bound  for,  Svend- 
borg,  in  the  island  of  Funeo,  which  was  to  sail  that 
night.  The  captain  promptly  attended,  but  was 
evidently  most  reluctant  to  take  me  as  a  paesanger. 
He  started  objeeUon  after  objeotion;  but  my  power- 
ful friend  combated  them  at  evwy  point,  and  I 
aided  by  every  snggeition  I  cookl  think  ot  nnaUy, 
he  consented  toreceive  the  wanderande  vegd  aboard 
his  ark  for  five  days  or  upwards ;  but  he  hoped  X 
would  lay  in  a  stock  of  food  for  myself  aa  he  had 
nothing  but  hia  ordinary  ship's  provisions.  This 
did  not  at  all  suit  my  views,  as  I  pzuticnlarly  wished 
to  avail  myself  of  a  genuine  opportunity,  which 
might  never  occnr  again,  of  closely  observing  the 
every-day  life  and  fore  of  that  numerous  class  of  his 
Danish  Majesty's  subjects  who  "go  down  to  tha 
sea  in  ships,  and  do  business  on  the  great  waten.'* 
I  therefore  most  urgently  said  that  he  need  not 
foar  of  failing  to  suit  me,  for  I  could  eat  anything* 
and  sleep  anywhere.  This  lost  bulwark  re- 
moved, and  a  bargiun  being  stmek  on  the  e^ptain'a 
own  terms  (vie,  for  my  passage  and  food  during 
five  days  a  sum  equal  to  only  about  fifteen  thillinga 
English,  and  so  many  Danish  mares  for  each  day 
beyond  the  five),  he  grew  more  cordial  over  a  stiff 
glass,  and  departed  with  the  understanding  that  I 
would  be  on  board  by  ten  o'clock. 

>Vhen  he  was  gone,  Mr.  MaroUy  (who  frankly 
said  that  he  himself  should  by  no  means  relish  such 
a  voyage  as  I  was  about  to  undertake),  told  me  that 
probably  part  of  the  poor  fellow's  objection  to  taking 
me  arose  from  the  fact  tliat  men  of  hii  class  fre- 
quently did  a  little  amuggllog,  in  which  case  tha 
presence  of  a  third  party  was,  of  course,  no  deside- 
ratum. I  laughed,  and  said  I  would  pledge  my 
word  thai,  ere  the  voyage  was  ended,  we  should  ha 
fast  Mends  enough. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Harolly  saw  me  om 
board;  and  I  here  cordially  thank  him  for  his  most 
friendly  exertions  on  my  behalf.  Should  any  Bri- 
tish subject  require  advice  or  aid  in  Kiel,  be  wUl 
find  in  the  abovo  gentleman  a  BritUh  consul  worthy 
of  the  name.  ■ 
IV. 

Lira  aiLOAT  VH  TQB  BALTIC— KIEL  TO  STSNDBOBO,  tt 

TBE  isuND  or  Tvmiir. 

And  what,  thhiks  the  reader,  wuj^  amies  M 
•raft  in  which  I  ^ii£>  0^>am»^^PM^^i^niM^ 
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of  Ufe  ftfloaim  the  Baltic.  A  refular  ahip-of-the- 
line,  be  auured  I  As  alreadj  mentioDftd,  ahe  be- 
loDged  to,  and  vas  bound  for,  Brendborg,  in  the 
idand  of  Fonen,  in  Denmark  Proper.  Her  name 
vai  Snighoetni  Minde,  and  her  noble  altipper*!  was 
Berthel  Heineen.  Her  ereir  condited  of  one  nun — 
ud  no  Ik^.  Total  of  captain,  erew,  and  pawenger 
-^faree  aUe-bodied  men.  Her  dimen^ns  were 
tbirty  to  thirty-fire  feet  long,  by  ten  or  eleven  feet 
iHreadth  of  beam.  She  had  one  good-Bized,  npright 
red-pine  mast,  with  ratlins  to  its  ehronds,  and 
long  bowsprit  and  jib-boom.  She  hoisted  a  large 
spread  of  eaoTas,  consisting  of  gaff-and-boom  main- 
mhI,  foresail,  staysail,  jib,  and  flying-jib,  all  of  new 
eanras,  and  was  well  found  in  stores.  Her  burthen 
eoald  not  exceed  twenty  tons;  her  mould  was  a  very 
pretty  one,  and  An  was  a  neat  and  itronglv-bnilt 
craft,  as  I  can  pnmonnae,  having  had  considerable 
praetieal  experience  in  TetMl-boilding  from  boy- 
hood. Orer  her  eoonter-ctem  was  anspended  a 
neat  tittle  skil^  from  danti. 

Beieend  with  me  to  the  cabia.  The  top  is  nUsed 
on  a  lerel  with  the  bulwarks,  and  yon  enter,  stem 
fitnatost,  through  a  little  folding  do^r,  reaching 
ftom  the  front  of  the  cabin  top  to  the  duck,  and  j  ust 
large  enongh  to  admit  your  passage.  A  ladder  of 
It^or  steps  will  enable  yon  to  reach  the  floor,  bnt 
very  possibly  your  legs  are  long  enough  without  its 
aid.  Once  in,  sbat  the  door,  and  anrrey  your  do- 
m^n.  It  is  aboat  eight  feet  square  at  top,  but, 
owing  to  the  rake  of  the  stem,  and  the  shape  of  the 
"  mdt,"  not  more  Aan  about  fire  feet  by  three  feet 
at  bottom.  It  is  jnst  high  enough  for  yon  to  sit 
■pright,  if  yoo  are  not  rery  tall,  and  is  lighted  by 

SI  little  stem- windows,  asd  a  piece  of  thick  glass 
ged  on  the  nnder  side,  let  into  Ihe  dedt  orer- 
head.  Between  the  steni-poit  and.  the  nearest 
timberi  are  little  shelves,  thickly  stodded  with  bot- 
tles, cnps,  pots,  and  other  ntenstts,  some  of  them 
being  of  qnaint  and  primitive  device.  A  little  deal 
table,  aboot  two  feet  square,  is  fastened  against  the 
•tern,  {on  which  table  has  been  written  all  you  have 
hitherto  read  of  these  notes,)  and  nndemeath  it  is 
a  barrel  of  Danish  beer,  with  a  plug  in  the  top  in 
lien  of  a  screw.  Looking  forward,  yon  behold  a 
small  chest  against  the 'bulkhead,  containing  the 
valoables  of  the  skipper — his  holiday  clothes,  ves- 
ari's  register,  bills  of  lading,  Sic.  Above  it  is  a  tiny 
mirTor  and  a  shelf,  and  to  its  left  is  a  stove,  propor- 
tionate in  size  with  the  cabin.  On  either  side  the 
vessel  ia  a  sleeping  berth ;  that  on  the  larboard 
side  being  partially  dosed,  and  the  skipper's  own, 
(NJB. — ^Ha  HeUi  snoring  in  it,  half  donUed  np,  as  I 
write  tills  at  midnight,)  whilst  that  on  the  starboard 
is  qnite  open,  and  is  intended  for  the  tmrndercmde 
9ogtL  Fast  seats  mn  alongside  the  berths,  and  a 
shifting  one  crcMses  them  in  a  line  with  the  side  of 
tiie  table.  Loaves  of  r;e,  kegs  of  butter,  huge 
parcels  of  tobacco,  coils  of  rope,  Nor*ire8terB,  flasks 
nf  spirits,  and  an  almost  inozbaoBtible  variety  of 
miseellaneoos  articles,  "too  numerous  to  particn- 
huise,"  as  sm  auctioneer  would  say,  are  crammed 
in  every  nook  and  comer.  Suspended  from  a 
hook  in  dose  prozlmHy  to  the  stove  pormanently 
hangs  the  captain's  silver  watcb,  a  queer,  old- 
tj^Bgi      ^  i*""^  ^     maker,  "2^el- 


son,  London,"*  staring  yon  in  the  face,   I  say,  per- 
manently bangs,  because,  with  the  exception  of  once 
seeing  Berthel  Heinsen  take  it  off  to  wind  it  np,  I 
never  beheld  its  place  vacant.  From  the  same  hook 
are  snspended  a  leathern  shot-ponch,  and  a  bolbona- 
■haped  wooden  powder-flask,  the  springs  of  eaoh 
encrusted  with  rust ;  bat  I  fonnd  they  respectively 
held  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead  and  of  **  rillan- 
ons  saltpetre."    Their  close  proximity  to  the  store 
would  be  somewhat  startling  to  a  nervous  person, 
but  did  not  rob  me  of  a  single  wink.    Honest  Ber- 
thel Heinsen  probably  holds  the  same  opinion  as 
Oliver  Cromwell  did  respecting  the  propriety  of 
keeping  his  powder  dry.     Overhead  is  an  array 
of  knives  and  forks,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  thrust 
into  the  interstices  between  a  beam  and  ttie  deek. 
I  will  condade  ray  inventory  by  describing  my  bed. 
Its  foundations  were  nnbent  sailSk  with  accompany- 
ing cordage.    On  these  I  was  to  repose,  and  for  a 
covering  there  was  a  small  fsather-bed.   The  head 
of  my  bed,  which  went  np  to  the  stem,  was  raised  to- 
lerablj  high,  and,  on  exunination  one  raoming,  I 
fonnd  that  this  tnmnlns  was  composed  of  an  old  s  vl, 
a  coil  of  ropes,  two  or  three  rye  loaves,  hard  as  stones, 
a  cast-off  pair  of  trousers,  a  KorVester,  and  a  pil- 
low to  crown  all.   This  was  very  wetl,  and  I  hod 
only  two  faults  to  find  with  the  bed  ;  one,  tbat  tbe 
size  of  tbe  vessel  did  not  permit  it  to  be  so  long  as 
I  desired,  and  tlie  other,  that  my  over-all  feather- 
bed only  reached  from  my  feet  to  my  waist.  I 
easily  remedied  the  latter  defect,  by  employing  my 
cloak  on  a  service  it  had  so  often  peribrmed  before. 

There,  reader !  if  yon  have  not  now  a  sufficient 
idea  of  oar  cabin,  it  is  not  my  fault.  We  had  a 
forecastle  as  well ;  bat,  as  that  was  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  one  man,  and  he  had  only  jnst  room 
to  tnm  in  k,  I  won*t  intrude  on  him. 

In  person  the  skipper  was  a  stent,  rad-foced, 
good-looking  man,  of  abont  five-and-forty  years  of 
age,  somewhat  stolid  in  expression,  and  exquisitely 
deliberate  in  all  his  movements ;  bat,  as  he  wore 
ear-rings,  shaved  closely,  adorned  his  cabin  with  a 
mirror  some  three  inches  sqnare,  and  smoked.  In  a 
long  pipe,  certain  tobacco  which  never  paid  duty, 
and  was  "the  best  under  the  sun" — (this  must  be 
true,  for  it  was  so  asserted  on  the  package  thereof 
in  no  less  than  tbree  languages — Latin,  French, 
and  Dutch) — probably  he  had  been  a  bit  of  a  Bal- 
tic dandy  in  his  younger  days.  His  faototom  was 
one  Lars  Andersen,  a  lively  and  most  pleasant- 
looking  old  sea  dog,  of  sixty  or  inwards ;  so  good- 
hnmonrod,  simple,  and  kind ;  so  contented,  oheer- 
fal,  and  sdf'denying ;  that  my  heart  really  warmed 
towards  him  firom  tha  first  minnent  of  onz  aoqnali^ 
tance. 

Soon  as  I  was  on  hoard,  the  vessel  unmoored, 
and  spread  her  light  wings.  We  Bailed  till  the 
"  sma*  hours,"  and  tiien  came  to  an  anchor,  the 
captain  propo^ng  to  return  to  Kid  in  the  morning, 
to  take  in  more  cugo,  provided  the  fiord  was  not 

*  Itisac»rioBB&cttl»t,oneBnniiuagtliewatdiiBaoqModed 
in  ftt  least  half-a4oBea  watehmsken^  sbopi  ia  Gd,I£»md  that 
literaltr  tbe  la^rit;  of  tiern  wen  very  old-fuhionad  odm,  besr- 
-in^  tbe  name  of  "  NelsoD,  London."  Terily,  tkere  mort  Iibt« 
been,  at  some  naaote  pniod,  an  ezta^diiianL  ittinrta^  ef 
thai  ankces  goods  iato  tWiBHttflbi'  V^OOyiL 
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frozen  m  the  night— an  antidpation  the  great  pro- 
bability of  vhieh  had  indneed  him  to  Uvn  bar- 
boor  OTer  night.  We  domAj  pamed,  I  beliere,  the 
little  bay  of  Eekenforde«  a  name  vhieb,  a  fev 
months  ago,  sounded  throagh  the  v-orld  for  the  first, 
and,  perhaps,  the  last  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  made  hy  the  Danish  line-of-bat tie- ship, 
Christian  VIII.,  and  the  steam  frigate  Gefion,  to 
destroy  the  Germun  batteries  planted  on  shore  there, 
and  commanded  by  the  brother  of  Prince  Albert, 
The  resnlt  of  that  enterprise  was  that  the  Christian 
Tin.  took  ground,  and  begged  a  trnco  for  an  hour 
or  two.  At  its  expiration,  she  vas  riddled  with 
red-hot  balls,  and  blev  up  and  snnk  ;  fi\-e  hundred 
of  her  crew  perishing  with  her.  The  Oefion  was 
captnred,  and  her  name  has  been  changed  to 
Eekenfbrde, 

In  the  cqurM  of  the  night  I  vai  awakened  by 
the  grinding  of  floating  masses  of  iee  against  the 
ndes  of  the  veisel;  and  the  sliipper  sprang — no,  that 
is  wrong,  for  I  do  not  suppose  bis  powers  of  loco- 
motion equal  to  such  a  foat — rolled  (that  is  the 
•word)  out  of  his  berth,  and  went  on  deck  to  "  take 
an  obserration."  The  visitation  soon  passed;  but 
occasionally  stray  pieces  of  ice  struck  ns  until 
morning.  The  air  which  came  into  the  cabin 
through  the  ilt-fittiog  doorway  was  piercingly  cold, 
and  the  cop  of  steaming  coffee  which  good  old  Lars 
brooght  me  at  daybreak,  was  rerily  welcome. 
After  quaffing  it,  I.ronsedoat  of  mj  berth,  and 
went  on  deck.    The  scene  there  was  neither  ex- 


tended nor  remariublj  inviting,  jit,  from  Itt 
ooTelty,  had  interest  lor  me.  "BiMt  frott,  at  least 
an  indi  thiok,  totally  nnlike  anything  of  Uie  kind 
seen  in  Britain,  and  resembling  nothing  w  mneli 
as  the  sweet  substance  oonfeeiitmen  ei^  **  anew," 
coated  vessel  and  rigging.  Not  a  sonnd  was  to  be 
heard,  save  the  startling  scream  of  passing  wild- 
birds,  and  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  water  against 
the  cable.  A  dense  vapour  arose  from  the  snrfaee 
of  the  fiord  (a  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold), 
and  closely  shrouded  us.  We  homed  no  light  on 
deck,  neither  now  nor  at  any  subsequent  period 
daring  the  voyage ;  and  certainly  had  any  vessel  of 
size  come  looming  open  ns,  down  the  bonny  En- 
ighcetns  Minde  must  have  gone,  and  the  reader 
woold,  probably,  have  been  spared  the  trooble  of 
perusing  these  "  Pictnres.'* 

I  danced,  ex  tempore,  very  original  muZs 
on  deck  for  a  long  spell,  to  earn  an  appetite  for 
breakfiut,  which  eonsisted  of  Uack  rye-bread,  bnt- 
ter,  bacon,  and  liver  fried  in  a  "wee**  iron  pot ;  cold 
meat,  mm,  and  hrtfndeviin;  a  breakfast  fit  for  a 
prince,  let  me  tell  you  * — that  is,  supposing  his 
royal  highness  were  afloat  in  the  Baltic  in  a  tiny 
hark.  The  rye-bread  was  so  bard  that  it  required 
a  very  powerful  arm  and  sharp  knife  to  cat  it,  and 
had  a  sour  taste ;  but  I  speedily  grow  to  like  it  very 
mach.  and  used  to  munch  it  with  infinite  relish. 
The  brcendeviin  is  a  species  of  brandy,  made  from 
wheat.  It  looks  precisely  like  water,  and  has  a 
moitpecaliar  taste,  and  a  strong  earthy  imell. 
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ItuDBlt,  did  yon  ever  see  a  man  who  had  fatten 
into  the  water,  more  bewildered  by  the  shouts  of 
the  mob  that  were  handing  him  a  rope  for  his  res- 
ene,  diimbyeither  the  risk ortheimmersion?  Soch 
is  at  present  the  ease  of  the  British  farmer.  We 
have  been  aeeutomed  to  hear  that  the  farmer  is  be- 
hind the  age :  and  sp  be  is.  Science  has  long  been 
tired  of  ms^ing  discoveries  fbr  men  whose  highest 
ambiti<m  was  to  farm  as  thetrfothen  farmed.  Litera- 
ture and  the  press  have  teemed  for  them  with  infor- 
mation ;  but  in  vidn.  In  England  and  in  Ireland 
tile  more  systematic  processes  of  instmctioni— 
scarcely  yet  extended  to  Scotland,  which,  strange 
to  tell,  is  almost  destitute  of  the  means  of  agricul- 
tnral  education — hare,  with  much  promise,  made 
but  little  impression.  But  the  farmer  has  been 
roused  from  bis  apathy  at  last;  he  has  fallen  souse 
into  the  water,  which  has  wakened  him  up  a  little; 
ho  is  very  auzious,  no  donbt,  to  regain  (erra  firma; 
and  it  is  under  these  identicAl  circumstances  that 
we  see  the  crowd  around  the  immersed  faxuier,  per- 
forming the  scene  lo  which  wo  have  just  alluded. 

Mr.  Coird,  of  Baldonr,  Wigtonshire,  is  one  of 
those  who  are  handing  the  farmer  the  rope.  It  is 
"High  Farming.'*  Mr.  Caird  has  added  "High 
Farming,  under  Liberal  Covenants,  a  snhstitnte  for 
Protection;**  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  ns  to  con- 
sider for  what  high  farming  is  or  is  not  a  substitute. 
The  public  ezeitement  is  about  the  thing  itself  j  and 
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we  prefer  at  present  that  the  reader's  attention 
should  not  l>e  distracted  by  political  considerations. 

There  are  others,  as  well  as  Mr.  Caird,  who  Join 
in  the  rescue.  But  they  are  rather  standing  by  and 
shonting  than  lending  any  great  hand.  Lord  Kin- 
naird  is  one  of  these.  His  shout  is,  '*  Farm  high, 
and  nse  goane;"  but  his  lordship  is  a  far  abler 
writer  than  a  £srmer.  And  if  Mr.  Caird  has  drawn 
a  nest  of  hornets  on  his  head,  to  speak  withoat  dis- 
paragement of  the  host  of  opposition  pamphlet* 
ttiat  have  been  launched  at  that  part  of  his  per* 
sonal  organisation.  Lord  Kinnaird  is  assailed  with 
scarcely  less  vehemence  and  efiect.  The  Carse  far* 
mers  have  girded  up  their  loins  against  him  by 
dozens;  and  his  lordship,  like  a  prize-fighter  at  a- 
fair,  stands  calling  only  for  fair  play — one  down, 
another  on  :  the  noble  Baron  of  Rossie  takes  any 
odds.  The  troth  is,  ttiat  the  Carse  farmers  are  not 
high  farmers.  It  is  the  great  corn  district  of  Seat- 
land  ;  and  only  commenced  turnip  husbandry  in 
1835.  Only  for  the  drainage  improvements  which 
the  few  intervening  years  since  then  have  inln>- 
duced  so  largely  into  Scotland,  they  could  not  pro- 
bably have  done  the  littie  they  have  done  in  this 
direction.  But  ev«i  now.  Lord  BLinnwrd,  who  par- 
ries the  thrusts  at  Urn  by  generoody  repuUisbing 
the  **  Answers"  of  the  farmers,  "  revised  by  Lord 
Kinnaird,"  that  is,  interlarded  with  sauce-piquant, 
in  the  form  of  a  roaning  oonunentaryt  iriU  not  tHow 
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ttie  ItMfc  Cane  fumeri  an;  knowledge  of  stock. 
He  boMti  of  hariog  introdaced  the  only  improved 
l>inoiliii£  animalc  to  be  foaod  in  the  district;  and 
MHrte  that  at  iliU  manent  he  doet  not  know,  be- 
twixt Perth  and  Dandee,  of  a  ball  to  be  eommend- 
•d  tot  breeding  porpoiei.  We  shall  by^and-bT-  tee 
tiiat  the  managemoit  of  stook  ftirnis  an  important 
dement,  if  not  <jb  important  element  in  high  farm- 
tog. 

It  must,  however,  be  anderetood  that  in  Scotland 
■lone  there  are  two  paper  wars  now  raging  in  agri- 
enltare — the  one  being  the  high  fanning  contro- 
Teraj  proper,  and  the  other  the  Carte  oontroTerty, 
namely,  I^rd  Einnaird's.     Both  are  ettentially 
^oetlioni  of  profit;  bat  mnst,  nerertheleia,  not  be 
eimfoanded.    The  high  &nning  qnestion,  originat- 
ing  with  Mr.  Caird,  it  the  more  sweeping  and  com- 
prehensiTe.    The  Cane  dispnte  is  limited,  ohieSy 
to  ecnHdeimlions  afieeting  clay  lands  and  naked 
ftllowa;  and  if  not  altogether  loo^  is  at  all  erentt 
peenliar  to  Cane  land^  the  Northamlnian  days, 
and  com  districts,  inch  as  Easter  Roei.  As  fiv  tiie 
Gladstone  dispata^n,  originating  at  the  Fetter- 
eaiin  Fanners*  Club,  as  it  has  a  complexion  so  com> 
^etely  politieal,  and  has  yet  scarcely  emerged  be- 
yond the  oolonms  of  the  newtpapert,  we  pray  leave 
to  forbear  it,  seeing  we  have  qaite  enongh  in  hand 
ere  we  dispote  of  the  praoUcat  diffioalciet  of  the 
oUier  two.    Even  in  England,  withoat  adverting 
to  the  discnsuont  which  have  ocenrred  in  the  jour- 
nals  uDce  the  Snt  appearance  of  Ur.  Caird's  pam- 
phlet, Mr.  Mechi,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  person 
to  whom  we  thonld  rather  ascribe  the  illnitration 
of  high  fanning,  hat  been  made  the  halt  for  all  the 
random  shafts  cf  critidting  and  inqairing  agricnl- 
tariata.    It  is  not,  indeed,  the  first  thno  Mr.  Calfd 
haa  ^>peared  In  print  on  agricnltnnd  qneition^ 
diiefly,  however,  as  the  rapmrter  of  the  proceedings 
of  otbnra;  for  it  is  whispered  that  his  own  farmbg 
praetiee  at  Baldonr,  and  his  experience  at  factor 
over  some  landed  estatet,  have  hardly  been  marked 
by  those  diaraoterittict  of  BQCcess  he  has  so  ably 
daaeribed  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  M'Calloch'a  fann, 
at  Anehnesa.     Mr.  Mechi,  on  the  other  band, 
ahhoagh   what  it  termed  in   the  Oarse  con- 
troversy   a  man-of-basinesa  farmer,  being  the 
identieal  gentleman  whose  magic  paate  and  toi- 
let d^aneies  are  to  well  known  in  Leadenhall 
8treet~lfr.  Meehi  has  only  ehronided  hit  own  ex- 
parieoee.    Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Ifoehi  came  down 
to  Essex  from  hit  connting-honie  in  London,  and  in- 
vetted  in  a  cold  clay  farm  of  130  acres  some  of  the 
handiomo  profits  he  had  reaUsed  in  magic  paste.  He 
astonished  the  Sssex  man  at  onee  and  for  ever  by 
his  operations  on  ISptree  Farm:  he  levelled  the 
hadgecowi^  roAed  vf  the  trees,  filled  in  the  ditohea, 
Mlt  ninO'indi  walls  for  endoaore,  and  at  Tiptree 
Hall  erected  a  magnificent  steading  of  dated  roofa 
(a  dated  roof  is  a  novdty  on  die  Essex  clay),  and, 
if  wa  mistake  not,  an  bidia-nibber  liquid  manure 
tank.    In  short,  on  ISO  acres  of  his  own,  and  40 
acres  of  hired  land,  Mr.  Mechi  had,  four  years  ago, 
his  own  showing,  expended  ;£13,500  in  Improve- 
»enta.    Four  yeara  ago,  we  recollect  very  well,  a 
Adhsgttished  agrionltntal  friend  of  our  own  risited 
the  aenw  of  Mr.  Madif  1  opflnttai%  in  oease^nwiea 


of  onr  having  pat  into  his  hands  that  gentleman's 
thin  qaario  of  agricultural  letters,  addressed  by  him 
from  time  to  time  to  the  newtpapert,  and  forming 
the  records  of  his  experience.  The  Scotch  agricnl- 
tnrist  allnded  to,  expressed  himself  extremely  dis- 
appdnted  at  the  state  of  the  Essex  farm,  and  cen- 
sored extremdy  the  existenee  of  open  drdna,  a  thing 
even  then  to  be  met  with  in  no  improved  part  of 
Scotland.  We  could  hardly  nnderstand  this  at  the 
time,  and  scarcely  even  yet;  for  Mr.  Mechi's  d»* 
dded  forte  ia  draiaage.  Bat  that  his  proceedings 
aro  open  to  conlroveray  on  the  part  of  agricnltoral 
inquirers  from  Sootlaod  more  especially,  we  shall 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  intdligent  Kin- 
cardinedure  fkrmers,  about  a  month  sfo,  to 
evince:— 

**  HaTinjtqieiit  a  few  ine1»  in  London  "  nys  this  gentlonM,  in 
the  oonne  of  lome  correcpondence,  "  I  took  occanon  to  virit  lb. 
Muhi*>&r-bined&mi<rfTiptreeHKU.  Uy  nime buu^ known  to 
Mr.  M.,  I  wu  most  coidiaUy  reeaved  by  him.  and  had  a  ilont  day*! 
oouTeraation  and  argnmentatioB  witti  him.  He  is  a  most  ener- 
getic and  intelligent  man,  and  no  one  am  be  Ion;  in  hia  eonpany 
withont  bring  benefitted  by  bis  esperinwntd  kno'^dign  and 
shrewd  rwnnka.  Altlumf^  I  <»lKciv^  at  laart  fear,  flut  aoaie 
of  his  views  are  erroneou,  still  the  i^ricdtord  interett  generally 
is  de^ly  indebted  to  him  for  the  great  effort  he  has  made  to 
establish  certain  important  points  connectnd  with  the  snbjeet  ha 
has  so  mnch  at  heart;  and  it  i<  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  still  per- 
severe  in  his  experiments,  until  the  trath  and  faet  of  his  theories 
can  be  demonstratad  to  out  satisbction." 

The  English  agricuUuriats  have  treated  Mr.  Me- 
chi much  worae  than  the  Scotch.  The  latter  have 
only  doabted,  while  the  fomet  have  disputed,  his 
vievrg  aa  a  farmer.  Aod  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  Cum- 
berland farmer,  of  Low  Walton,  near  Whitehaven, 
lately  challenged  Mr.  ecfai  to  show  hia  Swedes 
and  his  farm  agunst  the  areri^  fhrming  of  the 
North,  for  a  eed  handled.  Mr.  Mechi  pmdently 
declined  the  oompetidon.  on  the  groond  that  the 
Cnmberiand  Cartel  had  been  penned  from  the  Bed 
Lion  Inn  on  market  day.  But  ere  Itmg,  the  cham- 
pion of  high  forming,  and,  aa  we  consider,  its  ao- 
tool  originator,  was  fairly  caught  in  attendanoe  on 
a  public  dinner  of  the  "  Witham  Laboarer*s  Friend 
and  Agricultural  Society,"  near  Ohelmaford. 

The  essence  of  high  farming,  aa  we  have  already 
hinted,  ia  the  application  of  the  green  crops  and 
atraw  of  the  farm  to  the  fatteniug  of  atocfc;  the 
theory  of  manure  being*  thus  fully  devdoped,  and 
a  constant  circulation  of  the  agriculturd  produce 
maintained,  unUl  production  is  pushed  to  its  limits 
by  having  attained  the  greatest  poaaible  quantitiee 
of  fium  manure,  along  with  the  greatest  possible 
crops  ttom  its  ^plication  to  the  sdl.  Bat  the 
general  theory  of  high  forming,  as  will  be  seen,  dis- 
dains not  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  fidd  every 
accessory  known  in  sdence  or  mechanics.  An 
eminent  Essex  farmer,  Mr.  William  Hntley,  ia  se- 
cretary of  the  Witham  Society  ;  and,  as  if  to  draw 
oat  Mr.  Mechi,  he  aubmitted  to  the  meeting  the 
notes  of  an  experiment  with  farm-yard  and  artificial 
manaret.  In  a  fidd  of  ttroug  clay  land  (clover 
ley)  ho  found  that  a  certain  portion,  manured  with 
rape-cake  and  guano,  at  the  rata  of  £3  per  acre, 
produced  at  the  rate  of  2\  boshda  per  acre,  be- 
ddea,  at  he  thinks,  hdf-a-load  of  atraw,  more  than 
a  certain  p<Mrtion  manured  widrfium-^^rd  dung, 
26  hMdi,  oantainh^;  i£ iiitti»«KatH^98'^ 
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L<»dBayIaightth«preBldent»  haTingproooiuoed 
this,  ao  tkr  si  it  went,  a  oonolasire  reaaon  for 
givlDg  np  fattiDg  oattie,  and  for  buying  artifieia] 
manares,  for  Mr.  Hatley  calculated  a  gain  of  30s. 
an  acre  on  the  artificials,  np  got  Mr.  Meehi,  and 
stood  to  his  prinoiplsB.    He  defended  his  drainage; 
be  told  tbem  that  it  vas  a  bad  Uitng,  in  regard 
to  agrienltore,  to  asnime  they  ^raro  too  perfeat 
They  eonid  not  go  into  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
without  traTolling  down  green  lanei,  with  great 
firnoee,  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  broad;  they 
oonld  not  help  seeing  that  the  land  was  not  half 
cnltiratcd,  the  ditches  blocked  np,  the  buildings 
tumbHngdovn,  the  manure  washed  away.  Wantof 
capital,  want  of  skill,  aod  want  of  seoarity,  were 
tho  causes  of  this  in  some  cases;  bat  be  trusted  to 
the  force  of  disoossion  and  of  public  opinion  to  take 
away  that  fatal  feeling  in  agricultare.    They  met 
with  a  man  who  was  fanning  in  the  worst  possible 
way;  and  if  spoken  to  on  the  saljeot,  he  woald  say, 
**  I  a  bad  farmer !    My  father  farmed  in  the  same 
way,  and  I  shall  keep  on  with  it,"    He  therefore 
blamed  this  Mr.  Hntley,  and  what  be  called  the 
*'go-a-head  farmers,"  who  spent  «  great  deal  in 
artificial  manures,  when  tiiey  patted  the  bed  far- 
mers on  the  back.    But  whon  Mr.  Hutley  adfised 
them  to  nee  gaano  and  rapOHiake,  he  siUd,  let  them 
be  earefol  how  they  dispensed  with  farm-yard 
manuTa,  -  because  Mr.  Nesbet  (a  gentleman  who 
keeps  A  well-known  agricultural  school)  would  tell 
Uiem  that  rape-cake  and  guano  did  net  contain  all 
that  farm-yard  manure  contained,  for  the  best 
.fenn-yurd  manure  contained  everything  that  every 
plant  eould  require;  therefore,  let  them  be  careful 
how  they  parted  with  iL    He  admitted  that  the 
fatting  of  animals  was  Tery  ruinous,  and,  perhaps, 
at  times,  it  would  be  adviaable  to  arail  themselres 
of  these  artificial  manures  initead ;  and  as  no  farmer 
could  make  more  manure  than  was  safficient  for 
thrae-foorths  of  his  farm,  he  ought  to  use  artificial 
manures,  bnt  they  ought  not  to  neglect  their  farm- 
yard manure.  Thesoremarka,  which  feUinnbstanee 
from  Mr.  Meohi  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  will  af- 
ford a  correct  notion  of  bis  views  as  a  high-farmer; 
and  who  will  Tenture  to  say  they  are  not  shrewd  and 
sensible  view's  as  need  be?   Yet,  in  coming  to  the 
quoatiun  of  results,  we  obserro  thai  although  this 
enterprising  apostle  of  improrement  proclaims  him- 
self satisfied  witii  his  present  year's  crops,  satisfied 
with  his  whole  expenditure,  in  fact  (and,  as  he  says 
himself,  he  is  as  close  an  acooautant  as  any  man); 
still,  his  brother  farmers  are  not  satisfied  to  foUow 
his  example.   They  allege  that  Mr.  Mecfai,  baring 
three  and  a  half  or  four  quarters  of  wheat  (Mr. 
Meehi  himself  says  five)  per  acre,  cannot  cover  the 
interest  of  £l3,fiOO  expended  on  his  fenn;  and  a 
perfect  storm  of  elamonr  vas  raised  at  the  very 
meeting  referred  to  for  Mr.  Meehi*s  aeeonnts. 
Mr.  Mecht,  ai  we  understand,  has  declined  to  fur* 
nish  aooonnts,  because  hia  trust  Is  in  the  ftiture;  he 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  bis  improvements  will 
Ifofpn  to  be  remnnerative,  and  denies  the  fairness 
of  instant  iuTestigation.    Probably  Mr.  Meohi,  dis- 
posed as  we  have  aeen  him  to  embrace  every  avail- 
able aid  on  agriculture,  is  too  much  wedded  to  « 
putiffdar  aad  floitiy  toauoli  of  iaipvrettMii— 


we  alloda  to  drainftge— and  henee  becdnei  warns. 
able  to  the  eomplaint  uttered  by  Mr.  Nubet,  the 
scientific  gentleman  already  referred  to,  that  ICr. 
Mechi,  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  uid  Mr.  Huxtable  cun« 
forward  to  the  world  as  great  teachers,  but,  like  all 
great  enthusiasts,  failed,  because  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis, 
took  up  their  sowing,  Mr.  Meohi  deep  draining 
and  Mr.  Huxtable  something  else  (stimulating,  we 
think),  and  though  they  had  every  kind  of  soil,  and 
every  kind  of  hdght  and  level,  they  fontd  these 
gentlemen  taking  np  systems  which  were  to  be  in- 
fallibly followed  t  while  nature  was  eontinnally 
varying,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  be  right.  That  drainage  alone  has  not  aeoom- 
plisbed  its  prediction,  whatever  fecilities  it  may 
afford  for  manipulating  the  land,  and  carrying  out 
the  application  of  improved  tillage,  the  ezperienoa 
of  a  Carse  farmer,  lately  poblished  in  one  of  the 
sgrioultural  journals,  seems  oonolosively  to  show. 
He  found  that  after  the  first  year  his  yield  of  wfanat, 
on  thoroughly  drained  cario  landri,  instead  of  in- 
creasing as  Uie  soil  got  finer  with  the  manipula- 
tion, fluctuated  indeed,  but  on  the  whole  rather  fell 
ofl*;  and  it  may  be  even  lo  on  dry  flelda;  for  few 
farmers  keep  the  accurate  register  of  residta  main* 
tained  by  the  gMitieman  who  made  this  atutUag 
disoovery^Mr.  Oeoiga  Bell,  of  South  Inchmicfaael. 

Whilst  tile  origin  and  progroaa  of  high  ferming  in 
England  have  been  very  much^Bsenssod,  as  we  bar* 
stated,  it  must  not  bo  imagined  that  there  was  no- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Sootiand  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Caird.  Something  of  the  state  of  agricultural 
knowledge  in  Sootiand  may  be  seen  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  career  of  Prpfessor  Johnston,  to  whom 
our  Soottiih  agriculture  is  so  deeply  indebted  for 
the  manifostation  of  tliat  burning  .  seal  whtdt 
prompted  all  the  distinctive  inquiries  of  later  years, 
and  the  provision  of  that  abundance  of  infi>nnatioa' 
and  Instruction  which  we  possau  in  hit  **  Lec- 
tures," bis  "Elements  of  Ag^cnltoral  Chemistry," 
his  '*  Oateohiam,"  his  Oontiibntiona  to  Agrioul- 
tnral  Science,"  and  hia  recent  cHticiMt  on  "  Agri- 
cultural Experiment" — works,  seme  of  which  are 
eiroolated  by  tens  of  thousands,  as  elaas-books,  in 
the  school*  of  America,  whilst  on  the  European 
continent,  as  for  north  as  Stoekhelm,  they 
have  been  translated  into  the  prevailing 
languages.  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  reader  of 
mineralogy  in  the  Unirersity  of  Durham,  is,  we 
believe,  a  native  of  Paisley;  he  was,  however,  edu- 
cated at  Kilmarnock,  and  is  bMt  remembered  in 
that  town,  whMo  he  spent  hia  early  days.  Like 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Dr.  Lindley,  Dr.  B.  D.  Thom- 
son, and  other  eminent  agrienltond  chemists,  ho 
completed  his  studies  at  Giessen,  fai  tite  laboratory- 
of  tJw  Ulttstrioas  Llebig;  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting,  amongst  our  edneated  Soeteh  fenners, 
some  whose  femiliarity  with  the  Oeman  language 
has  led  them  to  assert  tha^  ere  the  works  of  Dr. ' 
Justus  Llebig  were  so  well  known  in  this  country, 
tiirough  tiie  medium  of  translations,  Johnston  crop- 
ped irom  that  foreign  field  the  rich  harvest  of  hia 
early  renown.  It  is,  however,  certain  tbatwhat- 
efer  impression  the  views  of  Liebig  may  have  made 
on  the  mind  of  Pwfeisor  Johnsttf^  »Kthe  tinw' 
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oaltonl  Chemistry  and  Geology'*^  vera  istaed,  he 
Utterly,  when  habituated  to  the  praotice  of  original 
leseoreh  in  bii  own  library*  vaa  rather  dUtin- 
guiahed  by  the  boast  of  Horace— 

**  Kollios  adtilflloa  id  rerbo  magistrl  jurani 

and,  as  we  nnderstand,  is  now  decidedly  at  rari- 
aneewith  Liebigbimself  on  manyimpOTtant  points 
In  efaemical  aoienee.  It  was  at  the  period  of  the 
neeting.of  the.Brid»h  Association  in  Glasgow  that 
the  views  of  Professor  Johnston  attraeted  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barrochan,  Mr.  TV.  M.  Alex- 
ander, now  of  Ballochmyle,  SirAVilliam  MiUikon 
Napier,  Daronet,  and  some  of  the  Renfrewshire 
eoontry  gentlemen.  At  their  inatanoe,  Professor 
Jolmston  lectared  to  the  farmers  ia  Paisley,  and 
snbsegnently  repeated  his  addresses  in  various  partb 
of  Seotiand,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  agrioalturists 
toUw  faets  of  science,  and  appealing  to  the  possible 
inereaae  of  profits,  against  their  hereditary  preja- 
dteei.  He  showed  them  that  the  prevalent  horror 
agsinit  chemical  Canoing  hzui  arisen  in  tho  infancy 
of  the  science  of  agricoltural  chemistry,  ere  yet 
any  oode  of  economies  had  l>een  practically  eom- 
biMd  with  It:  that  the  singnUir  fatalities  with 
which  the  attempts  of  chomial  farmers  had  been 
attended  were  less  the  faatt  of  seience  than  of  its 
praetiea]  application:  and  that  farmers  had  only  to 
keep  in  view  the  combination  of  science  with  profit 
to  praetlce  any  experiment  they  pleased.  The 
resnltwas  that  gentlemeoon  their  own  estates,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising  sgricaltariBts,  did 
h^lin  to  rise  above  the  prejudice,  that  to  employ 
ehenristry  in  agrienltnre  was  a  vain  and  frivolous 
departare  from  professional  propriety.  Guauo  was 
tried.  The  resalts  were  astounding,  Mr.  Fleming, 
ot  Bwroclian,  ever  foremost  io  testing  and  establish- 
log  adnneed  principles  of  oaltivatioa,  published  to 
the  world  such  tables  of  results,  from  tho  use  of  this 
■timttlant,  as  never  before  were  Icnown  to  proeoed 
fmn  the  exhausted  tilths  of  the  old  world,  and  looked 
more  like  the  returns  from  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
new.  These  tables  showed,  conclusively,  that,  by 
the  skilful  application  of  manures,  £,30  per  acre 
might  be  obtained  on  an  outlay  of  £20  on  an 
outiay  of  £14;  and  £14  on  an  outlay  of  £11.  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  went  on  to  state  to  the  farmers  on 
every  pablio  occasion,  how  beautiful  was  that  eco- 
nomy  of  nature  which,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
component  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  renders  the 
carbonie  aeid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  tho  animal, 
essential  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant!— how  the 
eoastitnents  of  the  plant  and  the  constitnents  of  the 
earth,  the  aAr,  and  all  the  varieties  of  manure,  de- 
termhied  precisely  the  course  of  caltivation,  so  tiiat 
nothing  need  be  wasted  in  the  management  of  the 
hna,  and«  instead  of  tlie  tendency  of  chemical  prin- 
dples  being  towards  loss,  they  must  ineyitably  be 
towards  gaiol  More  especially  was  this  rendered 
visible  when,  in  his  nsaal  fluent  and  porspicooas 
style  of  elucidation,  he  went  on  to  show  that  the 
gluten  of  the  plant  and  the  fibrin  of  the  animal,  as 
well  as  other  corresponding  principles,  being  ana- 
lagons,  if  not  identical,  the  parts  of  tiie  animal  were 
mgalariy  bnilt  np  ami  replaced  by  the  food  am> 
jhj^i  10  that  it  vu  a  matter  of  preelw  coIeaU- 


tion  whether  the  food  given  to  animals  was  ealcn- 
lated  or  not  to  fatten,  strengthen,  and  sustain  them. 
At  length,  in  1843,  through  the  indefatigable  exeT" 
tions  of  Mr,  Flnnie,  of  Swanston,  Lord  Duufsnnline, 
and  others,  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association 
of  Scotland  was  formed,  and  Professor  Johnston 
placed  at  its  head  as  chemical  officer.  It  ultimately 
nnmbered  1,200  members;  and  in  the  ooune  of  the 
five  or  six  years  of  its  existence,  tiie  chemist  had 
performed  fUlIy2,O0Oanalyse8,and  issued  more  thao 
3,000  letters  of  advice,  besides  delivering  throagh- 
out  Scotland  100  lectures.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  institution  was  of  much  greater  benefit  to 
Scotland  thao  the  obscure  chemical  department  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricaltoral  Society,  now  so  littie 
heard  of,  is  ever  likely  to  accomplish.  By  the  Agri< 
cultural  Chemistry  Association,  the  character  of 
SoottiBhagriculturewasfaighlyraised  throughout  the 
world,  the  best  proof  of  which  is,  that  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Ireland,  in  America,  Holland,  and  oUier 
countries,  associations  were  formed  professedly  upon 
its  model,  and  conducted  after  its  r^olatlons.  And 
yet,  at  the  do5o  of  Professor  Johntton*s  period  of 
engagement,  about  twdve  months  ago,  it  was 
suffered  to  go  down,  almost  without  an  effort  to  re- 
tain it 

It  was  after  this  v^aable  Institntion  had  perish- 
ed, and  fanning  in  Scotland,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  which,  to 
complete  tho  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement 
thus  impart«d  to  it  as  a  science,  hod  resolved  on 
losing  a  thousand  pounds  only  trienntally,  instead 
of  every  year  at  the  "general  show,"  was  fast 
jjrcliipsiug  into  its  primitive  condition  of  blind  pre- 
judice and  uninformed  aims,  that  tiie  celebrated 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Coird,  of  Boldonr,  relative  to 
high  farming,  and  its  results  at  Auchness,  shot  like 
a  meteor  across  the  troubled  sky. 

The  farm  uf  Auchness  is  situated  ia  Wigton- 
shire,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Luee^  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  southernmost  point  of  Seothuid,  in 
a  warm  south-eastern  exposure,  and  at  an  eleraUos 
of  not  more  than  from  10  to  70  feet  abore  the  sea 
level.  The  extent  is  not  great-— only  260  acres 
arable :  30  of  these  are  reclaimed  moss ;  40 
black  moorish  soil,  intermixed  with  white  sand  ; 
125,  light  sandy  soil,  better  for  wheat  than  for 
barley  and  oats  ;  and  05,  superior  red  turnip  soil. 
Tho  loading  principle  of  "  high  farming,"  as  here 
laid  down,  ia,  a  greater  rolianoe  on  green  crvpa, 
gyaee,  and  forage,  than  on  com — not,  however,  to 
the  oxclusion  of  the  latter  ;  and  it  Is  as  well  to 
state  at  once,  that,  throughout  the  entire  pamphlet, 
the  system  is  assumed  to  be  hopelessly  inapplicabla 
to  clay  tillage  land.  The  Garse  controversy  has 
stuco  rendered  as  less  sore  of  this.  Lord  Kinnaird 
is  evidently  not  without  hopes  of  hi^  fkrming,  even 
on  such  soils ;  but  more  of  this  anon.  Meanwhile 
Anfehness  farm,  we  may  add,  is  on  the  estate  ot 
Colonel  M'Douall,  of  Logan  ;  it  is  well  watered, 
fenced,  and  sheltered,  Intersected  by  a  public  road, 
and  situate^  twelve  miles  from  the  port  of  Stran- 
raer, but  only  two  from  Port-Logan,  where  produce 
can  be  shipped,  and  manure  imported.  Tel^ 
with  ail  tiiese  advantages,  and  wme  more  ex- 
traoTdimry  which  hftiniizM  bfeLi^ikidg^  (the 
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splendid  and  ezpensire  staading),  it  does  not  stand 
the  tenant  over  and  abore  £l  per  acre  of  greatly 
rent !  Seldom  in  Scotland  is  so  rare  an  opportanity 
afforded  for  realising  fanning  profits;  althongh  the 
rent  named  is  a  common  one  for  the  best  and  moat 
advantageoaaly  situated  farms  both  in  England  and , 
Ireland. 

Tbe  permanent  improremcnts  on  Aochness  in- 
clode  not  only  draining,  but  subsoiling,  as  well  as 
farm-balldings,  and  the  reclamation  of  wasto  laud. 
Half  the  farm  required,  however,  no  drainage;  the 
other  half  was  thorough-drained,  with  tiles  and  slate 
soles — the  drains  at  first  being  2  feet  2  inches  deep, 
and  15  feet  apart;  but  this  Uraiuago  being  found 
imperfect,  they  were  increased  to  3  I'ect,  and  placed 
from  21  to  24  feet  apart.  On  the  removal  of  the 
first  crop  of  oats  from  the  drained  land,  it  was  sub- 
soiled  to  a  depth  of  15  inches  across  the  line  of  the 
dnuns,  ameliorated  during  the  winter  by  exposure 
tothaveather,  and  limed,  before  tornip  sowing,  vith 
80  bnshds  per  acre. 

The  magnificent  farm  buildings,  the  admirable 
plan  of  which  is  worth  the  whole  coat  of  the  pam- 
phlet, afibrd  under  one  roof  accommodation  for  al- 
most the  entire  stock  of  the  farm !  Feeding  byres 
for  eighty  cattle,  with  front  passages  for  feeding, 
and  rear  passages  for  cleansing,  occupy  tbe  princi- 
pal ranges.  The  cattle  are  arranged  in  two  rows, 
separated  by  a  wall,  either  half  being  capable  of 
isolation  in  case  of  necessity.  The  barn,  threshing- 
house,  tumip-honso,  granary,  and  store  for  cut  or 
bruised  grain  (used  in  feeding)  are  relatively  so  dis- 
posed that  a  lying  shaft  extending  from  the  mill- 
viieel  drives  aUo  the  gnUn-bruisers  and  tumip-oat- 
ters.  The  dong-honie,  forty-nine  feet  by  thirty- 
three,  ii  covered  over.  The  tank,  thirty-one  feet 
long,  ten  fbet  wide,  and  foqr  deep,  capable  of  eon- 
tainiug  7>724  gallons  of  liquid  manure,  is  arched 
over.  Besides  the  principal  range,  strites  of  fkrm 
and  riding  stables,  cow-byre,  pig-honse,  poultry- 
house,  and  other  offices,  surround  the  paved  stable- 
court,  kitchen- court,  &c.  The  farm  buildings  arc 
ventilated  with  great  care.  Each  window  is  bung 
on  a  pivo^  and  Ule-holes  are  introduced  a  little 
above  the  groand  behind,  and  at  a  level,  in  front  of 
the  cattle,  in  oonncction  with  air-pipes  through 
the  roof. 

A  portion  of  moss  land  is  reclaimed  each  year. 
To  the  acre  of  reclaimed  land  three  hundred  loads 
of  sand  and  gravel  are  applied.  The  expense  is 
£10  an  acre ;  but,  owing  to  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  the  potato  crops  raised  on  the  reclMmed 
land  bting  free  from  disease  in  seasons  when  sound 
potatoes  have  been  scarce,  this  has  been  fairly 
compensated. 

In  the  ordinary  management  of  ^is  farm,  the 
covered  dang-hoese  being  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
byres,  the  dung  can  be  wheeled  in  successive  layers 
over  the  heap ;  and  the  urine,  as  it  comes  from  the 
byres,  can  be  convoyed  in  wooden  gutters  over  the 
top  of  tbe  dung,  whilst  whatever  liquid  finds  its  way 
to  the  bottom  is  caught  by  the  tank. 

Besides  the  farm  dung,  five  hundred  loads  of  sea- 
ware  and  two  thousand  loads  of  peat-moss  (exposed 
for  a  year  to  the  atmosphere) — and  no  trifling  ad- 
TUttages  are  thesft — are  amraallj  carted  ottt  to  the 


fields,  and  mixed  in  alternate  layeA  with  the  diui2> 
If  anybody  supposes  high  farming  a  sort  of  child'l 
play,  he  will  thus  see  that  he  is  egregiously  mista- 
ken. Altogetber,  five  thousand  loads  of  manure, 
exolusire  of  artificials,  are  given  to  the  gieen  orope. 
ft  is  fmskly  acknowledged  that  the  main  source  of 
inereased  prodoetiveness  on  the  farm  is  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  manure  applied  to  these  crops, 
and  all  the  work,  apparently,  of  ten  horses,  which, 
consequently,  are  not  idle  ! 

No  fixed  rotation  of  cropping  is  observed.  Snob 
is  not  compatible  with  the  genius  of  high  farming. 
Tho  last  cropping  comprised,  for  initanco,  fifty-fire 
acres  Italian  ryo-grass,  clovor,  and  pasture  ;  thirty 
of  oats,  and  twenty-five  of  potatoes  after  clover,  &c- 
fifly.fire  of  turnips  ;  fifty  five  of  wheat,  andVnmt 
thirty  to  forty,  being  the  recUimcd  moss,  in  pota- 
toes, A  large  proportion  in  potatoes !  but "  there's 
the  rub"— these  potatoes  were  the  money-making 
portion  at  the  moment,  and  it  is  "  high  farming"  to 
pnsh  for  profits. 

Italian  rye-grass,  sown  in  AprU,  is  cut  four  times 
m  the  course  of  the  season.  But  how  is  it  got  to 
grow?  Those  to  whom  the  Belgian  husbandry  of 
green  cropping,  stall  feeding,  and  Uquid  manuring 
ts  a  mystery  will  uot  readily  surmise.  But  ii^ 
urine  pumped  from  the  spacious  tank  is  diluted  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  applied  daily  to 
each  morning's  cutting  from  a  broad-wheeled  eart. 
Yet  some  farmers  are  so  absurd  as  to  hold  it  for  an 
established  fact,  that  aU  the  benefiu  of  liquid  m». 
nuring  will  not  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
carting  it.  They  may  learn  from  Mr.  M'OuUoch*« 
ludustriooa,  minute,  and  special  application,  and 
his  four  crops  a^year,  that  "  where  there  is  a  wiU 
there  is  a  way."  Eighteen  acres,  treated  ia 
this  way,  in  fact,  yield  food  from  10th  May  UU 
17th  August  for  seventy  two-year-old  cattle,  and 
ten  work  horses  ;  only  the  latter  cannot  do  without 
their  oaU  and  straw,  of  which  also  they  have  a  full 
allowance.  Further,  the  same  eighteen  acres  soil 
ond  satisfy  sixty  cattle  and  the  ten  work  horses  op 
till  14th  October,  by  the  aid  of  on  acre  and  a  half 
of  turnips  and  280  bushels  beau  meal,  boiled,  with 
chafi".  In  other  words,  nineteen  and  a  half  aorea 
yield  five  months*  sustenance  to  sizty-ieren  cattle, 
on  the  average,  besides  ten  work  horses. 

Bones  and  guano  are  applied  in  the  enltnio  of 
tho  turnips,  which  aro  carefully  manipulated,  about 
a  tenth  of  the  crop  being  of  the  early  white  and 
yellow  kinds ;  the  rest  Swedes.  Wheat  is  taken 
after. 

Of  cattle,  130  are  sold  fat  off  the  farm  every 
year,  and  the  same  number  of  young  purchased  to 
replace  them.  They  get  turnips  and  straw  till  tho 
grass  ia  ready,  aro  then  turned  out  to  summer 
grazing,  and  tied  up  again  iu  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober for  winter  feeding.  Others  are  soiled  all 
summer,  on  cut  grass,  clover,  and  early  turnips,  in 
the  stalls,  with  a  feed  of  boiled  chaff  occasionally. 
When  all  tied  up  for  winter  feeding,  tho  stock  aro 
fed  twice  a-day  on  cut  Swedish  turnips,  at  the  rate 
of  150  pounds  a-day  each,  administered  in  equal 
doses  of  seventy-five  ponnd^  with  a  mpply  of  boiled 
food  (an  admixtare  of  oats,  bean,  or  Unseed  meal, 
and  eat  straw)  in  *<l^d|^^«^:^©gft#«tUe 
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•n  kept  very  dean,  bnuhsd  down  with  a  whale. 

bone  brush,  calledadand7,dai]y;  get  plenty  of  time 

to  reat,  and,  as  will  be  Been,  are  not  annoyed  by 

freqnrat  Tints  from  the  feeder. 

These  are  the  whole  details  of  the  praojtifal  ma- 
nagement so  much  talked  of  and  eommended  at 
Anehneu ;  Mid  are  ^ven  to  anppl  j  the  reader  with 
a  liTely  pietore  of  the  bustling  and  active  life  of  the 
liigh  fanner.  Mr.  Caird  has  been  blamed — more 
eapecially  by  an  anonymoas  writer,  designating 
himself  **A  Pinthshire  Fanner"— for  contrasting 
die  resnlti  of  this  incessant  and  laborious  exertion 
of  the  present  tenant  of  Aachness  with  those  of  the 
fdd-world  system  preTionsly  pnrsued  npon  the  farm. 
Adopting  this  mode  of  comparison,  however,  be  has 
attempted  to  show  that  whiUt  Mr.  M'Colloch  pays 
a  rent  of  £110  above  the  former  tenant  of  Auclt- 
nesi,  and  expends  three  times  the  sum  formerly 
qnent  on  the  farm  in  laboor,  equivalent  to  the  com- 
fortable subsistence  of  some  ten  families,  at  the  ordi- 
nary wages  of  nuirried  ploaghmen  in  this  country, 
beside*  laying  oat  ^£526  more  in  manures  and  cattle 
feed,  or,  in  all,  efi^ting  a  total  increase  of  expendi- 
tare  of  £910  lAs.  8d.— equal  to  nearly  70s.  an  acre ; 
hBTMHiea  £2,518  for  the  fonner  tenant's  £649,  bs. 
ing  mn  increase  of  £1,876.  Now  the  "  Perthshire 
Fanner*'  has  a  different  way  of  cbmpating  all  this. 
He  thinks  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tenner  tenant,  and  is  for  comparing  the  results  with 
their  own  expenditure  ;  and  ho  thinks  there  are  a 
few  items  of  expenditure  to  be  added  to  those  spe- 
cified by  Mr.  Caird— seed,  for  instance  (a  strange 
omission,  for  seed  is  not  to' be  had  scot  free),  £6di 
IDs.  ;  keep  of  horses,  £300 ;  their  tear  and  wear, 
£47 ;  tradesmen's  accounts,  £42  10s. ;  tear  and 
wear  of  impleinents,  £49  ;  travelling  and  market 
expenses,  £60  10s. ;  cattle  insurance,  £88  ;  interest 
on  capital,  £l50 — not  one  of  which  can  we. affect 
to  say  might  not  be  chargeable  in  a  fair  balance- 
■beet.  The  result,  instrad  of  £1,876  of  on  incnase, 
appears  to  be  £l7  18s.  8d.  of  «  loss  ! 

ifr.'Caird's  more  formidable,  because  more  calm 
and  resolute,  opponent,  coming  forward  not  to  grap- 
ple with  high  farming  as  a  system  (though  practi- 
cally condemning  the  risk  incurred,  in  raising  so 
largely  of  potatoes),  but  pitting  against  the  humbler 
pretensions  of  common  corn-farming  in  Scotland, 
is  Mr.  Monro,  of  Allan,  near  Tain.  Fursuant  to 
our  purpose  of  avoiding  the  politics  of  this  question, 
we  shall  attend  only  to  the  agricultural  criticism 
emanating  from  this  source.  Mr.  Munro  thinks  that 
the  seeiet  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  high  and  most  re- 
munerative farming  lies  in  growing  most  extensively 
the  most  uncertain  root  known,  under  a  system  quite 
opposed  to  the  acknowledged  roles  of  good  &rniiug, 
by  which  the  same  plant  or  gnun  should  be  as  sel- 
dom  as  possible  repeated  on  the  same  land.  Sixty- 
five  teres  of  potatoes  upon  a  260- acre  farm,  and  40 
acres  ctf  which  to  be  perpetually  growing  them,  ap 


!  pears  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
propositions  evQr  made  to  the  agrit^olturists  of  Bri- 
taiu  ;  and  he  denounces  the  scheme  as  a  most  un- 
fair means  of  attempting  to  show  a  large  retnm 
from  a  farm.  With  more  reason,  Mr.  Munro  op- 
poses the  results  of  com-farmiug  to  this  high  farm- 
ing, against  which  he  thus  rails,  for  making  the 
most  of  itself.  For  if  high  forming  be  inapplicable 
to  the  com-distriets  of  Boss-shire,  then  is  Mr.  Muhro 
left  in  the  lurch.  His  oalculaUons,  fonnded  on  twen- 
ty-six years'  experience,  show,  left  to  pay  the  rent 
and  provide  the  farmer's  profit  on  a  farm  of  46^ 
acres,  only  £708  9s.  lid.  ;  and  deducting  S0s.'an 
acre,  or  £G09,  as  rent,  there  would  remain  but  4s.  4d. 
per  acre,  or  £102  in  all,  as  farmer's  profit.  Indeed, 
he  asserts  that  the  state  of  the  markets  since  his 
calculation  was  made  has  converted  even  this  ba* 
lance  to  a  deficit  of  £33  15s.  Id.! 

Having  brought  forward  these  examples  of 
agricultoral  controversy  in  reference  to  the  leading 
topic  of  high  farming,  it  may  probably  snffioe  to 
say  that  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  branch  of  the  con- 
flict, already  sofficiently  noticed,  is '  by  no  means 
mature,  as'  the  farmers  ore  writing  seetnid  answers 
for  Lord  Kinnaird  to  revise.  His  lordship  will 
no  doubt  dispose  of  many  of  the  points  at'  issue 
summarily  enough;  but,  on  the  whole,'  the  literary 
activity  now  astir  among  our  farmers  must  eventuate 
in  good.  Tho  coltivation  of  the  country  staiids  none 
the  worse  chance  of  being  improved  for  having 
especial  attention  directed  to  it,  and  a  searching 
investigation  itistituted  into  its  results.'  in  all  thdir 
possible  aspects.  Abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  the 
same  questions  are  beginning  to  bo  asked  respect- 
ing the  profits  of  farming;  and  to  have  he^toted^ 
in  such  an  inquiry  would,  at  this  moment,  have 
thrown  this  country  more  in  arrear  in  tiie  general 
race  of  productive  emulation  than  any  other  oir-' 
cumstance  that  could  be  named.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  it  was  only  the  other,  day  that:a  paper, 
called  The  American  Cultivator,  fell  intoonr  faands^ 
in  which  the  question  of  farming  profits  is  direcUy 
raised ;  and  a  writer,  controverting  the  positions  of 
some  previous  correspondent,  shows  that  tiie  aver- 
age net  profit  of  tho  whole  of  64,363  acres  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  Indian  corn,  in  Seneca  County, 
U.S.,  was  nine  dollars  pec  acre,  or  eighteen  per 
cent,  net  profit  on  capital — whilst  the  manufac- 
turers of  New  England,  believed  to  be  as  prosperous 
as  any  in  the  world,  have  not  for  the  last  ten  years 
netted  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  capital. 
Amongst  the  profits  of  the  Lakeland  Farm  of  Mr. 
Foster,  in  Seneca  County,  fifty-five  acres  of  wheat 
land  are  estimated  to  have  pi-odoced  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  on  tbo  value  of  the  land  (for  the  fann- 
ers there  ore  their  own  landlords).  *  On  these 
grounds,  the  American  upholds  the  bonness  of 
fkmniugas  the  most  profitaUe  and  prosperons  in 
existence. 
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In  the  dosk  of  the  eveniDg,  and  amid  the  blast  of  a 
serere  storm,  a  horseman  entered  the  long,  etra^Ung 
•keel  of  Qreat  Yaradein,  in  Hangarjr.  Like  most  of 
the  TBst  assemblies  of  huts,  dignified  with  the  name 
ef  towns,  the  Groit  Yaradein  iras  simply  a  huge  vil- 
fsga  of  half  tentfl,  half  huts.  There  the  Magjar  pea- 
nrairj  Tc^tated^  irith  their  ptga  and  horaes,  after  a 
(tohion  aetni-IridiL,  aemi-Bedotun — serf>  or  tint ;  to 
speak  plainly,  the  Hangarian  peasantry  of  those  days 
endorei  all  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  degradation 
attached  to  their  position — which,  however,  was  no 
worse  than  that  of  the  millions  fcycrywhere — where 
ehivalry  and  feudalism  held  glorious  revel.  To  wbrk 
and  sleep  '<*as  about  the  extent  of  their  enjoyment  ■  and 
thoagh  it  was  not  late  in  the  erening,  yet  all  hi^  re- 
tired  to  their  honses,  and  not  eren  a  dog  looked  out 
to  examine  what  tiic  stranger  wanted. 

And  yet  it  was  in  the  good  old  times,  in  the  very 
old  time^  when  Bt  Ladislas  was  King  of  Hm^ty, 
and  ^hen  the  Kumanea  wen  in  rebellion  against  thnr 
aomeign  lotd  tod  master. 

Bat  eomnnnications  wen  not  mpA  in  those  days, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Yaradein  were  not  aware  thai 
at  that  rery  moment  a  motley  host  (tf  rebels  were 
tocamped  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  oaralier,  as  far  as  could  have  been  judged  by 
th^  pale  mbonliglit,  was  yourg  and  handsome,  while  a 
rich  costume,  a  rode  count  erpart  of  that  of  the  modem 
inssar,  was  only  half-hidden  by  a  traTcUiug  cloak. 

After  riding  some  distance  into  the  crowd  of  huts, 
the  tntTeller  approached  a  spot  where  sOme  houses  Of 
better  aspect  spoke  of  wealth  and  power.  There  was 
the  chnrch,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  palace  Of  the  vay- 
Tode,  and  nuions  dwellings  belong^g  to  tiie  nobles 
who  owned  the  sorroonding  soil — ^the  m&gnato  of  the 
locality  alone  boasting  a  baronial  castle. 

The  cavalier  turned  down  a  narrow  lane,  or  pathway, 
wMch  led  along  the  vast  garden  of  the  episcopal  pa- 
lace. Having  reached  the  end  of  it,  he  tied  his  horse 
to  A  tree,  and  then,  standing  on  the  animal's  back, 
g^ed  the  wall. 

To  leap  into  the 'garden  was  then  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant. 

The  garden  was  lai^  and  the  wall  of  upright 
wooden  beams  stack  in  the  ground  and  doretaOed  to- 
gether, 80  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  palisado. 

The  young  man  seoned  to  know  tbe  ground  well, 
for  be  todc  an  all^  tlut  led  towards  the  palace,  and 
stood,  in  a  few  minutes,  under  its  walls. 

He  was  expected.  Scarcely  had  his  foot  toiLohed 
the  sloping  surface  of  rock  and  bush,  that  led  to  the 
foot  of  a  tower,  forming  the  oorner  of  the  palace,  than 
a  whispered  voice  was  heard. 

"Karolus!" 

«  Elara !"  he  replied. 

A  young  ^ri,  with  long  dark  hair,  long  eyelashes, 
and  a  complexion  of  the  purest  white,  stood  at  a  narrow 
loophole,  through  which  her  face  could  only  be  distin- 
guished by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  she  bad  placed 
nurit. 


They  could  not  reaoh  each  other  eren  by  th«  Hp* 
of  their  fingers;  and  yet  it  was  to  pass  an  hour  in  low 
whispered  talk  with  her  that  Karolus,  or  Charles  Knm- 
bor,  rode  miles  several  times  a-week. 

Sut  this  time  it  was  not  to  talk  of  loT%  but  of  wan 
A  prorince  was  in  rebellian.  The  Eumaneshadahakea 
of  the  royal  aUe^ance  i  and  St  Ladislas  himself  was 
about  to  march  t^unst  them,  and  his  finonrlte  page) 
Karolns  Ktimbor,  must  needs  fbllow. 

It  would  be  nonecessaiy  to  relate  the  eonvnaatiott 
which  ensued.  KJara  was  all  tenderness  and  gentle> 
ness,  beting  the  youth  to  be  careful  of  his  lifej  bat  to 
be  valiant  as  became  a  true  Hungariim.  Though  ii 
was  tbe  bishop's  daughter  who  spoke — for  in  thosa 
days  the  bishops  married  in  Hungary  without  seandal- 
ising  the  faithful — she  had  all  the  fiery  energy  of  hint 
martial  land.  Karolus  made  all  the  usual  promiaeA 
which  affection  pnmipts ;  and  then*  aftbr  bidding  each 
other  adieu,  a  little  more  mdaaeholir  than  nsual^  tbt 
lovers  parted. 

Knitabor  easi^  ibnnd  his  wa^  back,  and  gt&ied  HA 
summit  of  the  palisado  without  difficulty.  He  eres 
letqied  down  upon  the  muddy  swamp  outside  j  b%^ 
this  doi»,  was  astonished  to  find  his  favonrito  Zug — 
30  called  after  his  master's  horse — no  longer  attadied 
to  the  tree  where  he  had  left  him.  Boiling  with  in- 
dignation, tbe  young  noble  turned  round  in  search  of 
him.  He  was  quietly  awaiting  him,  attadud  to  a  lak^ 
at  some  distance  from  tbe  wall. 

Karolus.  considerably  puzzled  at  this  event,  walked 
quickly  across  the  meadow,  and  then  saw  a  tall  Hoa- 
garian,  standing  with  bis  back  i^wnst  tiia  Mee  to 
which  the  horse  was  attached. 

'*  Blare  !*'  cried  tiie  hotheaded  youth,  **  how  danrt 
thou  lay  thy  band  upon  my  hc»^  F" 

**  It  was  too  near  the  bbhop's  palace  fw  the  honour 
of  his  daughter,**  said  the  Hungarian*  coldly. 

Karolus  looked  at  tbe  other  with  a  fierce  and  terri- 
ble expression.  The  Magyar  peasant  stepi>ed  back; 
and  unloosed  his  long  hunting-knife.  But  the  page 
seemed  to  reccdlect  himself. 

"Puzco!"  said  he,  recognising  the  best  dancer  in 
Yaradein,  and  the  most  active  in  all  the  varied  games 
of  the  day,  a  tall,  handsome,  but  rather  sullen  youtbj 
who  was  said  to  be  far  too  independent  for  a  serf^ 
•*  Puzco,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  husky  voice. 
Earolus  burst  into  a  hearty  and  uncontrollable  fit  ttf 
laughter.  An  idea  seemed  to  strike  him*  so  richly 
comic,  that  he  could  not  credit  its  existence.  It  struck 
him  that  Puzco  was  in  lore  with  the  bishop's  daughter. 
Puzco,  a  serf,  a  shepherd,  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
soil.  There  was  a  time — and  in  some  ill-organised  and 
Mlly  heads  such  ideas  still  ferment — when  the  rich 
and  noble,  that  is,  the  fortunate,  the  lucky,  or  the 
strongest,  or  tbe  most  successful,  looked  upon  the  poor 
as  another  race ;  when  a  noble  lady  would  admit  her 
porter  or  her  lacquey  into  her  bedroom  while  dressing 
under  the  impression  that  that  was  not  aman ;  when, 
in  £Bct,  tiie  aristocrat  looked  ^n^  rdmle  as  not 
only  IwweES  of  inSi^'mmSiii^hi^iu,  bnt  m 
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ttlHlc  No  irander  if  these  lool^ed  on  them  as  their 
execationers,  or  their  ^latur^l  enesueq,  tuid  have  repaid 
then,  vh^i^erec  thej  hare  had  aa  opportunity,  their 
blasphemaus  and  pagan  appreciation  of  Ood's  children. 
And  yet  such  people  hare,  with  suclf  i4ea3i  dared  to 
call  thenuelres  Christians,  witl^out  one  element  of 
Christian  belief  in  their  souls. 

Kazolua,  thepagBf  a  true  qoble  of  bis  day,  could  not 
Mstrain  his  bUaritj.  It  was  too  mach  for  Mm. 

The  peasant  stood,  uncertain  how  \o  act,  but  almost 
annihilated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  dehasemeut  as  he 
heard  the  other  laugh.  He  comprehended  hipi ;  and 
vHd  was  the  storm  that  raged  in  the  breast  of  the  serf 
as  he  asked  himself  vhy  he.  young,  handsome,  with 
erery  faculty  as  0t  for  action  and  renowu  as  the  other, 
ahoiUd  not  look  with  an  eye  of  affection  on  the  bishop's 
daaghter.  He  asked  himself  why  a  minister  of  the 
God  of  Christianity  must  needs  have  one  of  the  rich 
and  powofiil  of  the  bad  for  a  son-in-law,  and  scorn 
Idm,  the  poor  peasant.  Instinct  told  the  white  slave : 
that,  d«ipite  all  the  sophistry  of  the  world,  the  holy ' 
bishop  oould  not  be  a  Christian  when  he  condemned 
and  despised  the  poor,  for  whose  consolation  Christ 
came  upon  earth. 

"My  lord  langhs,"  said  Poico,  bitterly,  "  but  may 
not  the  peasant  and  the  noble  both  admire  the  stm  ? 
Does  not  the  blue  water  of  the  Szamo  wash  both  the 
Uack  stones  and  the  shining  gold  from  the  mountains?" 

"  True,  Puzoo ;  but  yon  dout  seriously  enter  the 
field  as  my  rival  ?"  asked  the  yoong  lord,  perfect^  an- 
nihilated with  surprise. 

"  Your  rival,  lord  and  master!"  said  Puzco,  bitterly; 
**  are  you  not  rich,  and  I  poor  F  Am  I  not  a  serf,  and 
yon  a  noble  ?  Am  I  not  as  the  beast  of  burden  in  the 
fields,  and  yon  as  ihe  felcon  ?  Do  I  not  wear  a  iunda 
d  skeepskhs,  and  a  black  tavey,  and  have  ypu  not 
brave  armour,  and  shining  gold  npon  your  pelisse  F  I 
amn  man,  aiul  thou  art  a  man.  I  am  God's  creature, 
and  thou  art  God's  creature ;  but  I  shall  stuid  equal 
with  thee  wily  before  God." 

And  Fozoo  bounded  into  the  thidce^  and  disap* 
poured. 

At  all  times,  and  in  all  lands  where  the  Christian 
religion  has  been  accepted  and  taught,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  understood  it  as  something  better  than 
a  theory.  They  have  sought  to  put  its  tenets  into 
pnutice.  the  Twy  6rat  of  vhieh  should  be,  that  there 
can  be  no  move  distinotion  between  men  upon  earth 
tlttB  tben  wUl  beinHaaren.  Any  person  who  believes 
thattbsreaie  twonces  of  men— one  bointoeiyoy,die 
other  to  anfEsc ;  the  one  nohlct  the  of^  serrik — ^ia 
aimidy  not  a  (Siristianin  any  sense  oftiieword.  Long 
before  the  earliest  reformers  of  note,  there  were  priests 
who  looked  at  Christianity  in  a  leas  narrow  point  of 
Tiew  than  did  the  rich  divines  whose  province  it  was 
to  adn^nister  to  the  vanity .  and  insolence  of  nobles  and 
princes,  by  hiding  from  them  the  fact,  th^t  assuming 
the  name  of  believers  and  followers  of  Christ  is  not 
being  so;  and  that  pride,  and  insolence,  and  tyranny, 
and  pillage,  and  orppressioq,  and  debauchery,  and  seduc- 
laoskt  and  WQiae,  are  not  Christian  virtues ;  and  yet, 
nch  is  the  stolid  ignorance  of  mankind,  that  the 
aothoTB  of  such  deeds  were  allowed,  *^d  still  are  al- 
lowed, to  be  Christians ;  a  Christian  without  real  hu- 
mility, which  consists  in  pUcing  one's  self  not  aboT^ 
bat  Mow  ^^  ^\  gf  i|utAkiii4  in  ou  own  ejres. 


One  of  these  early  heralds  of  raformation— «Bd  aiiiob 
as  belief  has  been  reformed,  practice  has  as  mueh  naed 
of  reformation  as  ever — had  formed  the  nund  of  Puaco, 
which  stood  out  in  a  piarked  manner  from  that  of  hU 
fellow  serfs.  But  the  priest  was  dead,  and  Fuxco  had 
retained  but  coarse  notions  of  the  ideas  implanted  in  luift 
by  Father  John.  He  knew,  however,  one  thing— that 
accident  alone  made  Kardus  any  way  his  snpeqoE, 

The  page,  far  more  amused  than  irritated  at  the  ida% 
of  having  a  rival  who  could  never  afflict  biqi  with  paj 
fear,  even  of  the  most  vague  character,  poraued  hu 
w^,  musing  as  he  went,  towards  the  camp  of  King 
St.  Ladislas,  not  foigettiug,  however,  to  m^e  inquir- 
ies relative  to  the  position  of  the  Kumauea,  in  search  of 
wltom  l^e  had  been  despatched  by  his  master. 

Bilt  he  arrived  exhausted  with  fatigue  at  the  e«mji 
of  the  King,  who  had  long  been  in  bed,  and  withotHj 
disturbing  the  monarch's  rest.  He  had  learned  nothing 
by  his  journey,  absolutely  nothing,  except  that  a  pea 
s^nt  had  a  soul,  and  eyes,  aud  wishes,  and  «venahearl 
for  love,  which  in  those  days  was,  in  reality,  a  disoowy, 
When  about  midday  he  rode  forth,  in  all  his  gtotgwot 
finery,  to  attend  on  8t.  (jadislas,  he  had  fo^tten  even 
this,  for  the  brilliant  cavalcade  of  knights,  tad  their 
more  humble  footmen,  were  about  to  maroh  against 
the  rebel  horde,  which  had  been  denounced  as  having 
attacked  Yaradeiu.  The  Xiug  rode  Itis  favourite  Zug, 
so  famous  in  Hungarian  legend ;  and  the  cohort  around 
hiifi  was  all  that  the  most  warlike  hesti  could  haw 
desired.  Qu  they  sped,  eager  to  meet  the  foe,  send- 
ing scouts  out  every  now  and  then  in  searah  of  any 
^us  of  the  enemy. 

They  fonud  none  for  scwne  time.  At  hut,  however, 
after  some  hours*  march,  a  horseman  came  with  tlw  in- 
telligence that  the  Kumancs  had  assaulted  and  takea 
Great  Vacadeio,  and  ware  engaged  in  pillagii^  and 
devastating  the  place. 

"Sir^"  cried  Karolus,  addressing  the  monarch, 
"  will  you  allow  your  faithful  page  to  harry  onf  His 
affianoed  bride  is  in  Varadeiu,  and  he  fears  the  ferooi^ 
of  the  rebels." 

"Take  a  fitting  esoort,  handsome  pi^'*  said  St. 
Ladblas,  with  a  smile,  and  "  haste  on.  Thy  master  will 
not  be  long  behind." 

Karolus  Xumbor  needed  not  twice  telling,  and  (k 
half-an-hour  he  was  in  sight  of  the  town  which  con- 
tained the  object  of  a  long-oberished  passion — the  Klara 
who  had  been  selected  as  his  bride  irtten  both  wei« 
children.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  mutual  pissioK 
was  not  so  strong  as  if  their  afiiection  had  been 
checked ;  and  tiaj  were  .forced  to  create  a  romantic 
mystery  where  it  was  not  required,  to  sait  thdr  lore 
to  the  height  of  the  songs  and  baUads  of  the  day,  wiadk 
never  ventured  to  suppose  feelings  approved  of  on  alt 
sides  worthy  ol  chronicling.  But  sut^  is  the  inevi- 
table  fate  of  the  romancist ;  his  task  is  never  an  agree- 
able one,  for  the  taste  of  nuuikind  is  not^  unhappily; 
to  be  pleased  sirapla  natiatiTBS  of  gsntie  and  happr 
affectioii. 

The  scouts  of  the  rebels  were  sharply  on  the  lo^ 
put,  and  at  once  wuned  their  oonuradet  of  the  ooming 
of  Karolus  Kumbor  and  his  band  of  gallant  knight^ 
The  piUagers  stopped  not  to  contest  their  plnnder, 
but  harried  away  with  all  thc^coohl  cany,  leaving  the 
pabu»' of ^  bidiop in  flames,  Ip 
.mea,£arolQa  drer  m&kvimt  UfouutOt 
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prince-priest  surrounded  by  »  crowd,  who  were  endea- 
vouring in  vain  to  comfort  him, 

"  My  child !  my  child !"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  pas- 
nonate  grief;  "  gire  me  back  my  child." 

"Where  ia  Klara?**  asked  Karolus,  without  dia- 
inountm^i 

A  hundred  voices  replied  that  the  palace  had  been 
fired  in  the  confusion  of  the  attack ;  and  when  succour 
came,  a  party  of  young  Kumanes,  headed  by  one  of  their 
chie&t  had  rode  away,  the  commander  bearing  the 
young  girl  on  the  horse  beside  him. 

The  Page  of  St.  Ladislas  calmly  took  council  with 
all  who  could  inform  him,  despite  the  poignant  grief 
he  experienced,  and  then,  the  road  taken  by  the  ravish- 
ers  being  indicated,  he  galloped  away,  with  hut  five 
followers,  on  the  track  of  the  Kumanes.  The  road  they 
had  taken,  one  rude  and  rugged  enough,  was  that  of 
Transylvania,  and  led  to  that  country  through  a  series 
ci  ravines,  woody  tracks,  and  mountain  passes,  which 
CO  old  easily  be  defended  against  a  krgo  force.  But 
Karolus  eaxed  not  for  danger.  He  was  in  the  times 
of  ehivaliy;  and  had  the  lovely  girl  been  any  other  than 
his  beloved,  he  would  have  been  bound  to  do  the  same. 
He  rode  hard  and  fast  for  two  hours,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  his  horse  began  to  give  evident  signs  of 
being  completely  worn  out;  and  then  only  he  remarked, 
that  such  had  been  his  precipitation  that  a  single  com- 
panion alone  remained  with  him.  At  the  same  mo- 
meut,  a  peasant,  driving  a  mole,  came  forth  from  a 
thicket,  luid  prepared  to  follow  the  track  to  Yaradein. 
KaroluB  at  once  questioned  him,  and  found  that,  about 
an  hour  before,  he  had  concealed  himself  to  escape  a 
nule  band  of  horscmai,  who  bore  along  with  them  a 
girl  on  one  of  their  steeds,  fiUing  the  air  with  her 
shrieks  and  groans. 

The  young  mm,  who  knew  that  his  horse  could  go 
no  further,  and  who  feared  nothing  save  the  demand 
for  a  rich  ransom,  at  once  dismounted,  and  let  his  good 
Zog  graze  alongside  the  steed  of  his  friend.  Then, 
having  got  some  provisions  from  the  peasant,  they  re- 
freshed themselves,  and  tried  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of 
rest.  It  was  about  midnight  when  they  awoke ;  and 
both  at  once  remounted,  and  pursued  their  journey. 
For  a  couple  of  hours  tbcy  again  advanced  on  their 
vay,  unto  they  fouud  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
Oerialon,  or  hill  of  oaks,  and  near  a  low  chain  of 
tieep  and  rugged  hills,  where  lay  concealed  a  band  of 
nuaway  and  revolted  serfs,  who  revenged  their  former 
slavery  by  pillaging  and  waylaying  all  the  nobles  they 
bappeo^d  to  meet. 

The  two  young  men  at  once  perceived  the  light  of 
afire,  amidst  a  grove  of  trees.  Both  dismounted,  drew 
their  sabres,  and  commenced  climbing  the  hill.  They 
observed  dead  silence,  and  were  fully  aware  that  they 
were  advancing  to  a  peiilous  and  unequal  encounter. 
Bat  they  hesitated  not.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  the 
grove  when  they  heard  voices. 

"  1  tell  you,"  cried  one,  "you  may  get  ransom  for 
whom  you  will ;  I  mean  to  have  this  girl.  She  is  pretty 
and  tempting,  and  my  own  prize." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,  Csisco,"  replied  another, 
"  for  my  part  I  shall  have  my  share  of  the  gold.  If 
she  be  the  bishop's  daughter,  the  old  Pope  vnll  give  a 
good  nmsom  for  her." 

"Brigand!"  thundered  Kaiolua,  "nor  girl,  nor 
xusoml.  I  am  here,  Klaia." 


And  then  the  two  men  sprang  upon  the  astounded 
half-dozen  of  Kumanes,  laid  two  low  by  one  stroke,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  sight  of  Klara,  stretched  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  bound  with  thongs,  they  attacked  the 
others  with  desperate  ene^.  Karolus  and  his  oom- 
pauion  were  good  swordsmen.  They  knew  wcU  the 
use  of  the  weapons  they  wielded.  IKiar  advnsaries, 
though  less  tutored,  were  vigorous  and  enotgetio  men. 
The  conflict  was  frightful  These  six  men  hacked  and 
hewed  at  each  other,  as  they  would  have  treated  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree.  The  Hungarian  knights  stood 
close  together,  and,  having  some  defensive  armour, 
had  an  advantage  over  the  Kumanes.  Presently,  one 
of  these  fell.  The  other  three  pressed  the  Magyars 
rudely ;  and  soon  the  thick  respiration,  the  groans 
of  men,  the  clang  of  swords,  were  alone  heard.  At 
the  end  of  half-an-hour,  Karolus  Kumbor  stsg^ierod 
against  a  tree,  and  looked  around  him. 

His  comrade  was  dead,  as  were  three  of  the  Kumanes, 
while  both  he  and  the  three  others  were  so  deapeoatelf 
wounded  as  to  leave  little  prospect  of  their  recovery. 
In  fact,  the  young  man  had  received  so  many,  and  such 
terrible  wounds,  that  he  felt  himself  dying.  Klara,  he 
saw,  was  g(Hie,  and  then  he  fell  insensible. 

Some  three  weeks  later,  though  to  Karolus  it  ap- 
peared only  a  few  seconds,  he,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
iiis  eyes  with  any  sense  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  He  gazed  almost  vacantly  on  the  locality  he 
occupied.  He  was  in  a  dark  mountain  cave,  of  small 
dimenuoiu,  but  lying  on  a  bed  which  was  soft  and 
pleasant,  and  which  he  at  once  felt  was  covered  with 
fresh  linen.  Opposite  to  him  was  a  deep  cavity,  that 
served  as  a  fireplace,  near  which  sat  an  old  woman, 
who  was,  however,  neither  hideous  uor  repulsive.  She 
was  a  decent,  respectable-looking  person,  clem,  and 
engaged  in  preparing  some  savoury  mess. 

The  knight  was  dreadfully  puzzled.  He  was  too 
weak  to  speak  or  move,  almost  too  weak  to  think,  and 
he  closed  his  eyes  not  to  fetigue  his  sensed.  At  this 
instant,  the  old  woman  moved  towards  him. 

"Ue  sleeps  stilt,"  she  muttered.  "I  fear  me  hia 
lethargy  will  never  cease." 

"  It  has  ceased,"  he  said,  m  a  low,  measured,  bat 
clear  tone. 

The  old  woman  clasped  her  hands,  gazed  curiously 
at  the  sick  man,  and  then  disappeared,  to  return  next 
Instant  accompanied  by  another  person.  This  was 
Klara,  paler,  thinner,  than  she  was  wont,  and  with  an 
air  of  gravity  he  had  never  seen  on  her ;  but  still  Klara. 
She  had  in  her  hand  a  beverage  that  she  had  been 
absent  preparing. 

"Ton  must  not  speak,  Karolus,"  stud  she,  gently; 
"  you  must  not  utter  one  word.  Be  assured  you  are 
s^e,  and  in  generous  hands.  Both  I  and  you  have 
been  saved  by  a  miracle.  Do  not  speak,  Karolus.  I 
will  give  you  this  drink;  and  then  ^eep  again,  for  one 
refreshing  slumber  will  do  you  more  good  than  all  your 
long  letliargy." 

A  look  from  the  sick  man  was  easily  understood  bj 
the  young  girl,  and  she  told  him  how  long  he  had  been 
insensible. 

"But  not  another  word-— go  to  sleep;  now  that  you 
are  free  from  your  tertOde  accesses  we  can  move  joa 
from  this  cave."  ^OOqIp 

V«,  thought  the  young  man ;  iRio  is  wtrfftA  tiw 
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dmi^t  Iw  hact  taken  was  a  amative,  and  in  a  few 
Dinates  lie  again  slept. 

When  he  once  more  avoke,  be  was  in  the  neat,  clean 
room  of  a  mountain  hut,  mth  the  Tievr  of  a  wood- 
crated  Tiodov,  and  dowers,  and  trees.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  nature  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 
Fever  and  suffering  were  gone  for  the  moment,  but 
deep  lassitude  remained.  Klara  soon  rejoined  him, 
tod  the  old  woman  brought  in  a  breakfast  that  awakened 
the  ^onng  man  to  a  sense  of  life.  He  was  permitted 
to  eat  and  drink  bnt  sparingly,  and  was  told  of  a  long 
and  weary  couTaleseence  as  certain.  He  asked  where 
he  was ;  but  Klara  bid  him  not  speak  too  much,  when- 
erer  tbk  qoestion  came  to  his  lips. 

Some  days  passed^  and  the  wounded  man,  whose 
anna^  bead,  body,  and  even  1^  bad  been  gashed, 
oonld  rise  from  las  bed  with  assistance.  Bnt  he  could 
not  walk,  and  Klara  would  then  sit  near  him  and  talk. 
She  Btudionsly,  howerer,  avoided  anjf  topic  which  could 
arouse  his  feelings,  or  give  him  any  emotion,  however 
ili^t.  Sometimes,  when  he  dozed,  she  would  absent 
herself,  and  return  with  a  colour  which  spoke  of  a  long 
eouxse  in  the  mountains. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  the  page  of  St.  Ladblas 
ocmld  jnst  walk,  and  no  more;  hut  it  was  already  clear 
that  nothing  would  soon  remam  of  his  wounds  but  the 
aca^  one  of  which,  on  bis  forehead,  by  no  means  les- 
sened bis  bemfy,  simply  because  it  spoke  of  courage 
and  ImreEj. 

**  Klazai,*'  and  be  to  the  young  girl  one  day,  in  a 
gme  ton^  "where  am  I?  I  have  been  treated  long 
enough  as  a  child." 

"  Ton  are  with  the  Free  Corps,  as  they  call  themselves, 
of  the  Hill  of  j  Oaks,"  replied  Klara,  with  some  con- 
lusioa. 

"And  they  know  who  I  am?'*  asked  the  young 
noble,  hurriedly. 
"They  do.*' 

"  And  tliey  have  allowed  me  to  he  saved '."  he  con- 
tinued, in  amazement,  "and  you  too !  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this? " 

■*  Their  new  chief,  one  Puzoo  " 

"Puzco,"  cried  Karolos,  in  a  perfect  tempest  of 
pnnHftUj  that  made  him  fall  back,  almost  Stinting,  in  bis 
diair. 

Klara  looked  at  him,  perfectly  astounded. 

**Pnzoois  all  tiiat  is  generous  and  good,"  she  said, 
warmly.  "  It  was  he  released  me  from  my  bonds ;  it 
was  he  who  bore  you,  bleeding  and  insensible,  to  this 
hut  and  the  cavern,  where  he  commands  a  body  of 
revolted  peasants.  I  thought  him  audacious  euongfa 
when  first  I  came,  for  he  spoke  slightly  of  the  nobles ; 
bnt  in  two  months  he  has  convinced  me  that  there  is 
nothing  noUe  but  the  heart,  and  that  a  roan  may  be 
great  atnd  good,  though  horn  a  serf.  His  rude,  but 
doqnent  langiuge  lus  made  me  see  bow  unjust,  how 
insolent,  we  are  to  men  who  are  our  equals  in  all  but 
good  luck  and  fortune.  Oh!  Karolus,  if  you  had 
heard  bim  every  day,  as  I  have,  expoundbig  the  rights 
cf  tbe  poor  and  the  oppressed,  yon,  too,  would  bave 
become  »  rebel." 

*'  As  yon  bare — ^rebd  to  your  race,  and  rebel  to  your 
loT^— for  you  return  the  affection  of  this  brigand." 

Klara  looked  at  him  as  if  she  thought  him  mad.  So 
great  was  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  education,  that 
— tiiougba  daily  witness  to  tbe  devotion,  to  tbe  wrapped 
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euneatness,  to  the  eager  wish  to  please  Fnzco — she 
never  bad  supposed  it  possible  he  could  raise  bis  eyes 
to  her  in  love. 

"  The  vile  slave  told  me  so  himself,"  said  Karolus, 
hotly,  and  in  a  loud  voice. 

*'  And  the  brigand  chief  repeats  it,"  continued  Puzco, 
entering  the  room.  "  Count  Karolus,  you  speak  loudly. 
I  have  uo  reason  to  hide  my  deep,  devoted,  hopelesa 
love.  Had  it  any  foundation  in  hop^  I  should  not 
speak  thus  freely.  I  know  the  difference  between  ns, 
a  serf  and  a  noble !  How  could  any  woman,  however 
good,  hesitate  between  us  ?  The  serf  lias  bis  honest 
heart  and  his  love — no  more;  the  noble — bear, I  avow  it 
— has,  too,  his  honest  heart  and  his  lore ;  but  be  has 
rank,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  blood.  Count  Karolns, 
I  did  not  save  yon  to  rob  you  of  your  bride.  I  saved 
yon  for  her  sidce,  and  to  restore  you  to  her.  Once 
wholly  recovered,  you  are  both  free ;  and  all  I  ask  is, 
that  you,  too,  may  own  that  I  am  a  man." 

"And a  noble,"  cried  Karolus,  bitterly.  "I  deny 
it  not.  Pardon  me,  Puzeo ;  I  have  not  been  juat.  There 
is  my  hand.*' 

"Count,"  said  Puzeo,  taking  his  hand  with  an  in- 
credulous smile,  "this  is  too  condescending." 

"Puzeo,"  replied  the  page  of  St.  Ladialas,  slowly, 
for  he  was  faint  with  excitement  "ask  me  not  mora 
than  I  can  give.  I  own  your  noUe  heart,  your 
generous  soul.  I  recognise  your  conduet  as  kind  and 
manly.  I  give  yon  my  estec»n,  I  caonot  command  my 
affections." 

Klara  spoke  not  a  word-  She  had  not  recovered 
from  the  deep  emotion  she  had  experienced  when  Puzeo 
owned  his  affection.  To  her  his  rude  and  earnest 
passion  was  new.  She  had  been  brought  up  with 
Karolns,  and  taught  to  consider  him  her  fature  husband ; 
and  as  he  was  handsome,  good,  and  young,  she  had  ex- 
perienced warm  affection  for  him.  Unrequited  passion  , 
was  to  her  a  novelty,  and  she  pondered  how  love 
could  at  the  same  time  cause  snch  pleasure  and  such 
pain.  The  illness  and  suffering  of  Count  Kumbor  had 
awakened  the  womanly  affections  of  her  heart  most 
energetically  i  but  the  mentsi  tortures  of  Puzeo  were 
viewed  with  more  pity  than  even  the  physical  (mea  of 
Karolns.  She  glided  away  from  tbe  now  tolerably 
amicable  interview  of  the  riroli,  to  think  ova  what  abe 
had  heard,  and  to  reflect  on  the  audadty  of  tbe  peasant 
who  had  dared  to  love  her. 

The  young  page  slowly  recovered,  and,  as  his  body 
gained  strength  and  elasticity,  his  mind  recovered  iU 
tone.  He  had  long  and  earnest  discussions  with  Pnzco^ 
which  opened  a  new  world  unto  him — that  of  poverty, 
obscurity,  and  oppression,  and  its  manifold  miseries  and 
sufferings.  He  learned  to  know  that  seris  and  peasants 
can  feel  and  think ;  and  he  atood  amazed  at  his  own 
knowledge.  It  is  only  the  incredible  ignorance  and 
pride  of  man,  untempered  by  real  Christianity,  which 
can  explain  the  long  continuance  of  fendalism,  l^ranuy, 
and  despotism.  There  was  in  those  days  no  educa- 
tion of  the  mind  or  heart,  in  reality.  War  and  love 
were  the  only  occupations  of  men ;  and  when  men  can 
only  fight  and  make  love,  they  are  little  apt  to  r^ect. 

Karolns,  Puzeo,  and  Klara,  would  often  find  them 
selves,  at  eventide,  conversing  together  familiarly  on  the 
one  engrossing  topic ;  and  when,  at  the  cud  of  four 
months,  Karolus  felt  himself  able  to  move,  it  was  almost 
with  r^ret  that  be  thought  of  quitting  tbe  outlaw. 
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As  lie  reoorered,  Elara  (ell  back.  The  mtense  ex- 
citement attendaut  on  hia  early  iUoess  was  over ;  her 
mind,  whioh  had  been  nunatarally  sttetohed>  felt  lassi- 
tude and  fatigue,  and  she  had  a  ragae  terror  of  return- 
ing to  the  tegular  life  of  towns,  when  she  had  roved  so 
much  at  liberty  in  the  mountains.  "While  his  men  con- 
tinued their  avocations,  Puzco  took  his  guests  to  all  his 
mountaiq  haunts.  He  had  been  an  ally  of  the  outlaws 
fqr  some  time,  but  only  completely  joined  them  when 
elected  their  chief,  now  was  resolved  to  remain 
where  he  was.  He  grew  grave  as  the  time  for  de- 
parture cqme^  but  not  a  word  or  look  betrayed  his 
intense  suffering.  Still  the  page  of  St.  Ladi^las  could 
detect  it,  and  he  pitied  his  rivid  from  hta  soul. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  parting. 
Oount  Earolus  and  Klara  were  to  be  escorted  to  the 
edge  of  the  vopds  which  surrounded  the  mountains, 
and  thece  a  rude  litter  was  to  transport  them  to 
Varadein. 

The  Count  had  remained  long  silent.  Puzco  yra& 
pale  and  careworQ,  but  strove  to  be  lively.  Klara  was 
packing  up  a  small  box  of  things,  which  she  took  away 
in  remembrance  of  t^eir  lojoum  in  the  outlaw's  care 
and  hills.  Her  tepss  fell  fast  and  thick,  and  the  Count 
NT  them. 

"Puzco !"  said  he,  suddenly,  speaking  with  a  gravity 
which  was  above  his  years.  ■  "  You  saved  my  life,  the 
honour  of  my  affianced  bride ;  for  four  months  yon 
have  deTote4  yourself  to  us,  and  to-moirow  we  go, 
having  done  nothing  in  return." 

"  Count!'*  exclumed  Pnzoo,  "you  will  not  insult  me 
1^  taUdag  of  recompense." 

"I  shall,  Puzco/'  continued  the  Count;  "nay,  look 
not  angry.  There  is  but  one  recompense  which  I 
can  give  you,  but  one  you  would  accept,  and  that  is 
Klava.    I  shall  go  alone  to-morrow." 

"  No !  "  cried  Puzco,  who  was  crimson  with  shame, 
while  tears  filled  his  eyes,  "  generous  and  noble  young 
man.  Would  to  God  the  eai'th  were  possessed 
by  many  such  as  you ;  it  would  be  little  matter  who 
were  nobles,  who  serfs ;  men  would  be  what  God  made 
them — brothers.  But  I  cannot  accept  your  sacrifice. 
"Wed  your  affianced  bride  j  and  all  Pnzco  asks  " 

£lara  stood  pale  and  trembling  beside  them,  without 
speaking, 

"  I  knew,"  said  Karolus,  gently.  "  Where  is  the  heart 
of  Klara  ?  It  will  speak.  But  she  is  a  good  and  pnre 
girl,  and  will  tell  the  truth." 

Pnzco  looked  sadly  towards  the  young  girl. 

"Oh  Karolns,"  she  cried,  sobbing,  "how  can  yon 
evM  ftq^ve  me!** 

"  I  forgive  you,  my  beloved,  I  forgive  you  with  all 
mj  heart.  Ton  vlll  always  be  my  dear  and  sweet 
sister,  We  have  been  chiMren  together,  and  we  were 
banijl^t  VP  to  bslisTP  that  ire  must  love.  We  did. 


3ai  Providence  throw  in  the  way  ana  whom  yoa  ver* 

not  told  to  love ;  and  natnra  spt^e.  Yon  loye  Puzoo« 
withput  ceasing  to  \oya  me.  This  proves  that  70a 
felt  sisterly  affection  here,  and  that  true  p^von  bad 
not  touched  your  heart.  Look  not  down ;  be  not 
ashamed;  weep  not.  I  shall  be  happy,  Klara.  I  am 
doing  a  good  action;  and  God  never  yet  let  one  go 
unrewarded.  I  should  do  a  cn^el  and  selfish  one  to 
wed  you.  Go,  tell  him  the  truth ;  be  not  i^shamed,  he 
is  worthy  of  your  affection.  The  man  who,  with  a 
hated  rival,  and  a  beloved  mistress  in  his  power, 
for  four  months  treated  the  one  as  a  brother,  the  other 
as  a  sister,  is  nobler  than  a  diadem  could  make  him.'* 

And  in  those  savage  days  how  rare  an  act ! 

Klara  stood  with  downcast  eyc^  bunuqg  cheeb^  and 
scalding  tears  dropping  on  her  hands.  Pnzco  was  like 
a  statue.  He  had  ^ever  dreamed  of  a  return,  and  he 
did  not  believe  it. 

"  Count !  Count ! "  he  cried,  "  spare  her.  Sh« 
dares  not  say,  from  gratitude  to  me,  that  she  despises 
me  ;  but  it  is  you  " 

"  Klara,  by  the  memory  of  par  gentle  ^  placed 
affection,  which  will  be  the  pleasant  dream  of  vg  fatuie 
years,  I  adjure  you  to  speak." 

Klara  raised  her  head,  wiped  awqy  her  tean,  and 
spoke. 

"  X  will  do  aiyrthing  to  please  yon,  Ejtrolna.  Would 
to  God  you  were  my  brother,  for  I  aisk  nothing  mum 
in  this  world  than  to  be  your  sister,  and  his  wife. " 

The  outlaw  sta^ered  to  her,  and  received  her  in  a 
long,  wild,  and  passionate  eml^race. 

Karolus  left  them  next  day,  after  witnessiqg  their 
union  by  a  priest  of  Kerles ;  bat  his  absence  was  <mlf 
for  a  few  days.  He  came  back  in  furious  haste.  St. 
Ladislas  bad  a  desperate  conflict  at  hand,  which  mi^^ 
cost  him  his  throne ;  and  he  offered  Pnzco,  whose  atorj 
Karolus  had  frankly  told,  the  command  of  a  regiment 
to  be  raised  by  himself  among  the  discontented  peasan- 
try. Puzco  accepted ;  and  at  the  end  of  ikd  war  he 
aud  all  the  surviving  membcis  of  his  band  became 
nobles  by  right,  while  Puzco  received  honours  without 
end.  He  became  a  great  landowner,  and  never  to  the 
d^  of  his  death  foigot  his  tenants.  He  ooold  not 
change  his  age,  but  he  m«de  his  peasants  contented 
and  happy. 

KaioIuB  raarriedi  as  mudi  to  prore  bis  resignation, 
and  to  force  Klara  to  be  happy,  as  anything  else ;  but 
he  made  a  lucky  choice.  His  w^fc  proved,  a  proud 
jewel  in  Ills  coronet,  and  Klara  became  a  sisi^  ifi. 
reality.  The  two  families  were  deeply  attaphed,  ^nd  tho 
parents  lived  to  see  them  united  by  the  marriagef  of 
several  sons  and  daughters.  Th^  descendants  ^t 
now  livmg ;  and  the  males,  who  hare  alive  in  them  the 
tradition  of  their  great  ancestor  Puzqo,  fought  to  «  nufi 
in  the  late  stro^^  for  ^sQgttiu  indegfncien(i%. 
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Paptim  BBiMiy  tf  ArOftA  SeorWeedt.  Bj  the  Ber. 
D.  lunssBOKOtroa.  LdbAw:  Jbeen,  Boiliam,  and 
Bnro. 

£1  DotkuDg  formerly  the  s^ea  of  illaatrated  works  on 
ntoral  history — of  which  this  Tbluma  Forms  one — we  omit- 
M  It,  and  it  hu  bilen  ont  of  sight  sinoe.  We  re^ot  tliiB 
KRomttiiioe,  beeaose  U  Is  one  of  the  best  in  the  series; 
ud  Ml  a  part  of  natural  Ikistory  more  neglected  than  any 
ether.  Se»>ireeds  am  the  moat  neglected  of  created  things 
ky  Aoee  who  lix^  for  beantr  in  nntnrat  objoets.  The  weeds 
of  beean  are  eren  more  demised  than  those  of  earth.  Th^ 
ate  east  ac»netimet  00  our  shores  in  the  wrecked  hci4>a, 
twisted  from  their  natire  rocks,  to  be  scattered  on  an  inhos- 
pitable shore,  and  dn^^d  over  oar  fields  to  swell  our  har- 
vests. Tll^  are  tbfen,  and  for  that  purpose,  mot«  valu^ible 
thin  the  gnano  of  Pern.  The  coMt-lidg  fnrt^er  knows  their 
nine  4lteU  ;  and  se  also  doet  the  oVrner  of  land  overlooking 
the  sea.  In  some  qnarters  of  thb  Scottish  coast  the  right 
to  tdw  aea-weed  from  tiie  sbon  is  deemed  highly  pre- 
oiooa,  and  the  Uaiiti  of  ea^A  fivtaftr'a  findbig  are  eanfolly 
maiked.  At  one  period  M-veed  fcmed  an  article 
of  oomnerce  hi  the  Westertt  lalea,  and  nbarly  orar 
all  parte  of  the  Scottish  coast  where  labour  was 
ehe^  ;  bat  many  years  since  the  Leglslatbre  with- 
drew its  proteetioQ  from  tbis  branch  of  native  indos- 
try,  aod  tha  maonftetnre  of  keip  beeame  anprofit- 
aUe.  Mr.  Landsfto^eogh,  tiie  anthor  of  this  volume,  is  a 
Bdniater  of  tiie  Free  Ghnreh,  t^ttidEhg  at  Ssitco&ts,  on  the 
eiMt  of  Ayr,  and  in  the  Fritfi  ^  Clyde.  He  is  wdl  known 
as  an  enOmnaatie  atodent  of  natural  hlatory ;  aod  a  former 
inA  of  hta,  entitled  "  Excnrsiona  in  the  Isle  of  Arran," 
taking  a  man  comprehensive  field  than  the  preaent  rolume, 
u  a  popular  book,  especially  in  the  district  where  the  Island 
of  Atran,  lying  in  thoestoaryof  the  Clyde,  is  bestknown.  Wo 
Ukelir.  Landsborough'sstyle  of  teaching  in  books.  He  makes 
Us  stoden'ts  agreeable  wherever  they  go  by  many  interesting 
nairatiTea,  and  be  convwts  tbem  alt  at  the  end  to  a  good 
and  proper  use,  taking  care  that  this  end  shall  never  be  lost 
ai^  t/[  from  the  begbning.  We  hare  seldom  mot  a  more 
agreeable  weik  than  he  has  prodaoed  on  the  humble  but 
asefol  British  sea  weeds.  EebelieVeithatkelpmigbtyetbe 
pcodoeed  with  soineadTantage  tmongst  the  Western  Islands, 
if  the  makers  voold  make  a  wise  and  scientific  selection  ef 
material.  The  trade  at  one  time  brought  £120,000 
aimnally  into  theae  islands,  and  might  still  prodace  a 
large  earn  amongst  a  deetitnte  population,  for  the  sale 
of  iodine  is  increteing,  and  the  demand  is  likely  to  ex- 
hauat  any  ani^ly  that  can  be  obtahicd.  Who  knows  bat 
that  we  may  yet  see  the  i»t>dacts  of  the  deep  cultivated 
with  aome  aooh  oate  as  ia  be^wed  hj  Ugh  fiuiuers  on 
iboee  of  the  hiidf  We  tnfif  Mr.  Laodaborongh'a  aeeonnt 
of  a  veiy  eommon,  and,  al  we  *ere  *ont  to  think,  a  very 
•xedlent  eea  weed,  that  fbrmed  a  capital  prebce  to  break- 
bat,  when  pulled  Irom  the  roota  of  those  great  rookl  that 
rise  like  a  wall  to  the  Northern  Oeean,  when  the  atorma 
wea«  stilled,  and  the  elsar  green  wattt  riffled  ever  the  field 
of  dulse,  with  each  tfoy  wave  givlog  its  leaves  a  iVeshness  < 
greatly  vataed  by  the  e^dcari  of  sea  weeds,  irho  maket  the 
gtaot  rodti  at  oooi  kic  taUt  Mid  hii  duuTf  and  the  otean 
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"  Has, — (On  Roch,  and  other  Afya.  Veey  eommoit.  dnmad 
or  Mennial.  Winter  and  spring.)  E,  Falmata,  GwvillB : — Efr 
stead  t£  pving  any  fartlier  description  of  this  plants  it  is  Soft- 
cieflt  to  say  that  it  is  (Mk,  and  erery  child  who  has  been  brongfat 
up  on  the  SHMhore  is  able  to  point  it  ont  to  the  new-lledged 
Algtedogist  There  is  no  sea-weed  more  generally  regarded  as 
an  article  of  food  tiian  dnhe.  By  the  Hi^ianden  it  is  called 
dtiiUitg,  which  we  leam,  on  high  ftnthoriiy,  is  a  word  eonqmnnded 
of  two  Gaelic  words,  dville,  a  frqf,  and  viagi,  wider,  i.e.  the  fcAf 
cf  ike  Kater.  i'rom  vugf  is  deriTtd  the  word  Khith/;  and  wiA 
the  addition  of  batigh,  life,  wb  hare  the  as^haagA  of  the  Irish 
(aqoa  Titas),  tie  wnter  of  life.  With  how  mach  more  propriety 
ini^titbeealled/Aff«M/«rof<fe»a/  bi  sonn  partt  of  Itriand 
the  is  called  dtllist,  which  means  still  the  leaf  of  the 
water,  for  esk  means  water ;  hence  wo  have  so  many  rivera  in 
Scotland  calied  Esi;  snch  as  North  Esk,  and  South  Esk — i.e. 
North-wnter,  Soulh-waler.  The  Highlanders  and  Irish,  as  wb 
have  already  stated,  were  much  in  the  habit,  before  tobai^co  b^ 
came  so  rif«,  of  washing  dnlse  in  fttsh  wnter,  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
rolling  it  np,  and  then  chewing  it  as  th^  now  do  tobacco.  How 
much  better  had  it  been  for  them  had  they  stuck  to  the  use  of  the 
less  nauseous,  less  filthy,  less  hurtful,  dnlse.  Indeed,  instead  of  being 
hurtful,  it  is  thought  wholesome,  and  not  nnpleasant,  especially  when 
it  is  eaten  fT«sh  frora  the  sea,  ai  is  the  cose  in  the  lowlands.  Br. 
Greville  mentions  that  it  is  tlie  true  aecharine  fkeuf  of  the  Ice* 
landers.  According  to  Lightfoot,  it  is  used  medicinally  in  tlu 
Isle  of  Skye,  to  promote  perspiration  in  fevers.  In  the  blands 
of  the  Archipelap),  it  is  a  favourite  ingredient  In  mgotets,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  red  colour,  besides  rendering  thefai  of  a  thidcet 
and  richer  consistence,  't^t  dried  weed,  like  many  othtt 
Algro,  when  Infiosed  in  water,  exhales  an  odoar  ibaeittbthiig  ttuk 
of  violets ;  and  Dr.  Patrick  ITbill  meAtioiu  that  it  contmonicat^ 
that  fiavonr  to  VegctaDIcs  with  which  it  Is  mixed." 

We  quote  next  thb  account  bf  a  very  dIflStteilt  at1{d)^~ 
the  Melobesia  ^el|riiiorpba>— that  has  blMl^.aDdauiy  ttllllA 
used  for  buildicg  purposes,  and  dwells — 

"  On  Submarine  Roch  aJid  in  qtriei  Bayr. — 'Wfe  have  dredg^  ii 
in  Lamlash  Bay,  where  there  are  extensive  beds  df  It,  at  the 
depth  of  several  fitthonu.  SiMlAr  beds  ale  feiUld  at  ftoihesay; 
and  in  LochSiie.  It  il  tcry  hnW,  and  vt:ry  diversiflrf  in  form, 
fts  the  specific  name  implies.  Bay  says  thiit  It  is  dredged  oat  of 
Falmouth  harbour  to  inaunre  the  land  Ih  Cornwall.  And  Mr. 
W.Thompson  informs  us  that  it  is  dredged  in  BantrrBay  forthA 
same  purpose.  Trora  Proffeasor  Jbhn  Fleming  we  Wrn  that  it 
Ifi  so  abundant  in  Orkney  as  td  warrant  the  conclusioh  that  i| 
might  be  advantE^eously  emplc^edfor  agricoltnml  ptirpoaes,  and 
fbr  boildinf^  espei^iy  as  Umestone  ia  scarce  in  Orkney,  and  gene^ 
rally  of  bad  quaUty.  Dr.  Walker,  in  his  essay,  sajs: — 'Of 
the  Cathedral  of  Icolmkill  (lona),  the  (Sment  is  So  strong  that  it  is 
easier  to  break  the  stones  than  to  force  them  asnnder.  It  is  of 
lime  that  has  been  calcined  from  sea-slmlls,  and  formed  into  a 
very  gnjss  mortar,  with  coarse  gravel  in  a  large  proportion,  and 
a  great  qnontity  of  the  fragments  of  uAite  eord,  which  abounds 
apon  the  shores  of  the  island.  The  colour  of  this  coralline  is 
generally  white,  where  it  lies  bleached  on  the  shore,  but  when 
newly  dredged  in  Lamlash  "Bos  it  is  of  a  red^sh  parple.  At  first 
I  was  disi^iointed  when  the  dredge  came  fall  of  thb  MiUepore. 
I  soon  learned,  however,  to  htul  its  appearance ;  for  on  examining 
it  carefully,  handful  by  handful,  I  found  many  preciost  things 
intermingled  with  the  coral.  One  of  these  was  lamAiiMerAf 
which,  like  those  persons  who  boilt  the  cathedral  of  Icofankil^ 
employs  much  of  this  coral  in  fbrming  its  habitatiotti' " 

The  uses  of  the  oeesn's  diverslbed  treaantes  may  be  great 
U  thejr  arc  Tsried*  for  the  aubjeot  is  yet  almost  frett  from 
the  inqolrfes  of  sdenois ;  only  we  know  that  God  made 
nothing  In  vain. 

In  our  days,  when  sanatory  reform  ia  the  great  qdestioo, 
and  a  supply  of  pore  water  a  pressing  want,  the  story  of 
J^."^"*^  tt.  AJ|^  m^^^^^ 
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**  Oot  HMon,  no  donbt,  vhj  Ui«m  pluita  an  not  more  gene- 
nllj  studied,  is  that  they  are  so  minnte  that  thdr  beauty  cannot 
be  wen  by  the  nnaided  eye.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  whose  filo- 
ments  may  be  some  feet  in  length,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
seen,  as  Uiey  grow  in  masses  of  considerable  breadth,  the  fila- 
'ments  are  so  densely  crowded,  that  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
plants,  they  are  looked  upon  aa  mm  green  impurity,  which,  in 
Scotland,  goee  under  the  genenl  nune  of  ttaak.  When  a  smaU 
portion,  howerer,  of  tMs  deqiised  slaok  ia  taken  and  laid 
on  talc,  and  ezftmined  by  the  aid  of  a  micToecopc,  or  even 
a  band-lens,  the  person  who  thns  beholds  it  will  be  filled  mtb  aato- 
oithment ;  he  will  see  that  what  he  regarded  as  shapeless  filth 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  worthy  of  the  hand  by  which 
it  WIS  made ;  and  he  may  learn  that  what  he  thongbt  worse 
than  useless,  instead  of  polluting  the  waters,  is  one  great  cause 
of  their  polity  and  wholeaoniencss ;  so  that  without  then  Algie, 
the  witoi  vtmU  soon  become  so  putrid  and  poisononi  aa  to 
wpimi  mabria  OTor  wide  diitriets  of  conutiy,  and  1^  them 
deuUfe.** 

Mr.  Luidaborodgfa  Mlt  HI  that  the  Algsa  not  merely  pre. 
Tenta  diNua  but  atno  thelten  life,  and  that  mtUions  or 
myriadi  who  have  most  probably  a  happy  existence — thoogb 
the  enne  of  the  vorld  is  found  amoDgit  them,  for  they 
light  aadly  and  deroor  each  other — lire  amongit  the  tiny 
bnodtea  of  the  Algs. 

Wa  copy  next  the  aoooont  of  an  extnouly  pret^  vaed 
—HUM  of  tbs  flneit  in  the  clan,  with  a  hard  name,  cee- 
tiinl7--lmt  vrarytUng  elae  oonneoted  with  it  Ii  beantiful 
and  aoft  in  the  extreme : — 

The  ipeehnena  I  got  at  BaOantraa  were  as  fine  aa  any  I  had 
erer  seen.  tHaij  filled  a  little  fimtain  of  water,  on  a  htU^side, 
sear  the  sea^ore.  When  broitf^t  ont  ia  handfuls  from  the 
little  spring  well,  they  were  truly  loathsome,  or  at  least  they 
would  hare  been  so  to  a  person  noacquainted  with  them,  for  they 
greatly  resemUed  feog-spawn.  I  knew  -well,  however,  what  a 
prise  I  had  got ;  and  wtUt  the  fine  qwrineni  th^  formed,  many 
were  supplied.  The  filamenla  were  about  rix  inchea  in 
length,  and  the  ipeeuneaa  ahaded  with  tint*  of  variona  colonri. 
Wlun  qnead  on  paper,  the  heaotifial  beadng  of  the  fihuuents  can 
be  aeen  by  the  lud^ed  eye,  but  it  appears  still  more  exquisitely 
beantiAit  when  a  lens  is  applied.  They  are  so  gelatinous  that 
in  general  they  must  be  alhnred  to  dry  on  the  paper  before  any 
pressure  is  api^ied.  Early  in  April  this  Bairachoiperm  makes  its 
appearance  ai  a  li^t  green  down  on  stones,  or  sometimes  on  grass, 
floating  tarn  the  edge  of  th^  pooL  At  a  more  advanced  period 
it  beeomes  detailed,  and  cniliniiea  for  a  time  to  grow  in  a  free 
state. 

"Tberemnatbe  somelhing  peculiai  in  the  water  in  which  it 
grow*,  for  year  alter  year  it  ctmtinnes  to  be  found  in  the  same 
littk  wdl,  though  not  got  in  similar-lookiug  wells  for  many 
Bules  atound.  Z  have  tried  to  transplant  it  into  other  pools, 
bat  without  eucoess," 

Seienoe  will  yet  bring  all  the  stores  of  nature  into  the 
varehonaai  of  indnttry,  and  many  of  tbeae  plants  n<ny 
be  fovnd  to  poaseaa  pn^ertiea  equinilent  to  the  fibrous 
TegetatioB  of  earth. 

This  Yoltime,  like  all  the  Beries,  is  brought  ont  in  an 
expenaive  style.  The  coloured  plates  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful. The  volumes  uf  this  series  form  most  appropriate 
and  useful  books  for  the  young. 

The  Voice  oj  a  Year;  or,ReisolleetiofU  p/1848;  wiSi 
other  Poems,  by  William  M'Comb,anthor  of  the  "  Dirge 
of  O'Keill,"  "The  School  of  the  Sabbath,"&c.  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  ;  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  & 
Hunter ;  Sabtio :  J.  Bobertson ;  Belfast :  W.  M'Comb. 
Ur,  H'Comb  is  &Tourably  known  to  tlie  literary  public 
as  the  author  lef  a  consider^e  namber  of  fiij^tiTe  ineces 
of  poetry,  composed  ca  a  varieij  of  interesiing  occasiona ; 
and  of  one  or  two  more  extended  and  elaborate  poems, 
which  desenredly  ocanmanded  a  large  share  popularity. 
btiwfintinerclaiiof«(anporitions,agtcatptopw1wQ  •< 


which  the  author  has  happily  ooUeeted  ia  the  present 

beautiM  volame*  we  have  ot»med  many  a  specimen  of  fine 
sentiment  animating  an  equally  fine  form  of  expression. 
It  is  indeed  only  when  these  ingredients — lofty  sentiment 
and  lorely  Lmguage — are  brought  together  as  by  a  crea- 
tive hand,  that  poetry  "  becomes  "  what  it  ought  to  be,  '*  a 
living  sonl."  Among  sundry  examples  possessing  8oarc»- 
ly  inferior  claims,  we  would  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  "  Songs  of  the  Sno,  Moon,  and  Stare,"  as  realising 
much  of  the  gift  of  poetic  life,  and  as  highly  creditabk  ta 
the  taste  and  talent  of  the  author.  There  is,  nuveorer, 
in  these  songs  the  charm  of  a  soft,  tweet  melody,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  enchanting  far-away  echoes  of  the  bogle 
amid  cor  glorions  mountain  scenery,  or,  perhaps,  better 
still,  at  the  charming  Lakes  of  Killamey.  Let  the  reader 
jadge  by  a  few  stanzas  taken  at  random  from  the  "  Song 
of  the  Son." 

"I  visit  the  bowers  when  the  opening  Bowers 
Their  early  (dilation  pay, 
And  their  inoense  sweet  in  the  morning  greet, 
AscMidiiig  with  fiagtam?. 
**  Fkr  down  in  the  vale,  vritoe  the  priauraee  psla 
Her  beauties  to  me  unfold. 
In  her  dewy  eye  I  sparkling  lie, 
Like  a  drop  of  living  gold. 
"  la  my  ielda  of  light  the  ea^eTa  flight 
On  nislung  pinion  I  see, 
When  liis  dork  bright  eye,  in  ita  briHiaaij, 
Presumes  to  look  on  me. 
"  In  the  bahny  hour,  when  tiie  ganfie  skowar. 
Reflects  my  shioing  face, 
I  softly  diffuse,  in  the  rainbow's  hues. 
The  covenant  sign  of  grace. 
"  In  the  ocean's  wave,  my  image  I  lave, 
As  the  proud  ship  s^ls  away. 
And  I  hear  the  song  of  the  mariner  thnng — 
The  song  of  the  sunny  day." 

Gems  of  almost  equal  brilliancy  on  every  hand  inrite 
our  commendation.    Bat  we  must  pass  on  to  notice  "  The 
Voice  of  a  Year,"  the  opening  poem,  which,  in  many  re- 
spects, possesses  merit  of  a  higher  order.    Faithfally  aa 
well  as  poetically  has  the  author  chronicled  the  leading' 
events  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  and  thrilling 
succession  during  the  year  1848.    What  materials  did 
that  awful  year  fiimish  to  the  histraian,  the  poet,  the  phi  - 
losopher  !  and  some  of  the  richest  of  these  materials  an 
presented  in  the  poem  before  db,  in  masterly  comlnnaUon. 
The  swell  (tf  the  fine  Spenserian  stanza,  which  has  been 
selected  for  this  composition,  is  well  fitted   to  afibrd 
"  scope  and  verge  enough  "  for  the  breathings  of  the  spirit 
of  civil  and  religions  liberty.    We  take  leave  of  the  poem 
by  strongly  recommending  it,  and  presenting  the  following 
lines :  —  , 
'  Kings  are  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon, 
And  armies  to  a  king  a  rope  of  sand ; 
He  rules  aecote  who  rulss  by  love  alon^ 
Rejoicing  more  to  sncconr  than  command. 
What  were  two  handred  thousand  guards  at  hand 
To  Louis  Philippe,  in  a  perilous  hour  P 

So  many  drotded  baytmets  to  withstand — 
So  many  lessons  of  mismanaged  power, 
^liich  Gallia  taught  her  King  in  abdication's  hour. 
"  Victoria  ! — England's  Queen ! — thy  stable  thmae^ 
Unshaken  stands  'midst  Bevolution's  thraea; 
Thy  people's  hearta  beat  true  to  the  aloo^ 
While  Britain,  'neath  thy  scq^  finds  nposs; 
A  nation's  honoor  in  thy  boaom  ^ow^ 
And  England's  liberties  are  sofo  wiUi  thee. 
Triumiduuit  Queen  I — ^thine  em^  never  knows 

A  setting  san>-tliT  loUeets  aU  te*ft«By-vrTl(:> 
Wbsitfar  thy  ^oriow  Oi^mSiWbM^^*^ 
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JW  -ffiMny  tf^  Fttriteau  in  England.  By  Professor 
Btovell,  of  BotbtirhamGoUcge.  United  States.  Lon- 
don and  Edinboi^Ii :  Thooios  Nelson. 
yfz  hear  now  jearlj  more  of  the  Faritans  in  proportion 
u  the  Landites  appear  under  the  title  of  Poseyites  or 
Trairtarians.  Apsthj  and  indiflerentiBm  is  shaken,  fer- 
ments, and  the  dead  mass  mores  and  separates.  The 
yntwns  has  been  going  slowly  on  sinoes  the  time  of  Wes- 
ley, WhiteHeld,  and  Wilberforce,  in  England ;  and 
it  began  at  n^ly  the  same  period  in  Scotland.  Pre- 
fioas  to  that  time  a  cmst  of  chilly  cold  ice  had  crept  over 
lonety,  incorporating  nearly  all  the  ttppn-  clASses  in  its 
nlistanee,  and  leaving  little  warmth  of  Puritan  feeling — 
nrtil  one  planged  a  good  dqtth  into  society,  amongst  its 
peasant  classes,  who  read  still,  as  their  text-books  on  re- 
gions topics ;  Baxter  and  Banyan  in  En^aod,  and 
BostoD  and  WilMson  in  Sootlnnd — with,  in  the  for- 
mer, *•  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,''  for  historical  informa- 
tioo;  and,  in  the  latter,  "The  Cloud  of  Witnesses." 
Thai  state  and  its  time  hare  passed  away.  The  memory 
ct  the  Puritans  has  rerived;  and,  althongh  we  know  not 
tliat  the  AnKriean  poet  was  literally  correct  who 
wrote 

**  The  piIgrim*B  spirit  hath  not  fled, 

It  wnllu  in  noon'i  broad  li^^lit, 
Ami  it  watches  thA  bed  of  the  potions  daod 

With  the  holy  stara  by  night. 
It  w^hes  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled. 

And  aball  guard  this  ice-bonnd  ^ra, 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  when  the  Hay-flower  Iqr, 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more  ;** 

Ahboagli  we  know  not  that  be  is  lito^ally  correct  as  to 
the  pilgrim*!  spirit,  yet  we  do  know  that  where  it  has 
MSB  Eved  tbere  it  will  retnm  agun,  if  it  has  jBed  for  a 
tee. 

Professor  Sewell's  work  tK^ems  written  in  a  jndiciona 
tai  moderate  siMrit,  The  book  is  remarkably  cheap— as 
are  all  Mr.  Nelson's  publications — and  it  is  thus  well  cal- 
enlated  to  make  better  known  than  they  have  yet  been  the 
origin  of  the  New  England  States,  and  the  spirit  of  fte 
^^rim  Fathers. 


Tie  ^puodct    Itueet  lafe.  Second  Series.  London: 

Beere,  Benham,  and  Beerc. 
The  readers  of  tbis  magazine  will  remember  that  we 
hire  aeareely  erer  mentioned  any  work  in  terms  of  greater 
admiration  of  the  text,  the  plates,  the  colouring,  and  all 
the  cfcpartments  conhecteO  with  the  publication,  than 
**ElRSodeB  of  Insect  Life,"  first  series.  The  second  volorae 
we  have  not  yrf  read,  but  in  richness  of  style,  and  the 
beaaty  of  the  illostrations,  it  forms  a  suitable  companitai 
to  the  first. 


Seriptmn  Natural  Sutory.  By  the  Ber.  J.  Toang,  A.M. 
London  :  Th<mias  Dean  and  Son. 
A  wen  dttigned  w(H!k,  for  tiie  use  of  the  yonng,  with 
Ickrable  Dhutratiqns  to  hardly  tolerable  prose,  and  not 
TBta  so  good  rhymes;  pot  in  very  gloring  binding.  Young 
people  will  like  the  pictore?,  of  which  there  are  many. 

Canada  at  it  u.  Dnblin  :  John  Bobertson. 
This  is  a  Jtidicions  epitome  of  information  regarding 
Canada,  that  may  be  nsefol  to  intending  emigrants  next 
^in^  aa  it  bos  been  to  those  who  have  preceded  tbem  in 
pi*  Tears ;  for  we  observe  thai  it  bos  reudied  a  tlurd 
■«ti«. 

TOKh  zfn.— m.  oem. 


Cha^ften  on,  the  Shorter  CateclHtm.  One  vdi  £dinba|B;b : . 
Faton  &  Bitobie. 

As  we  prefer  for  the  young  the  narrative  form  of  in- 
struction, BO  we  must  approve  of  the  scheme  adopted  bgr 
the  author  in  this  volune,  of  interweaving  iritb  the 
doctrines  ertdred  in  the  aborter  catechism  illnstrft* 
tive  statements,  not  forming  so  much  a  series  of  tales, 
as  the  continuous  history  of  one  or  two  households,  very 
tike  the  occurrences  tliat  may  be  met  in  domestic  life. 
Instruction  of  tbis  nature  can ,  only  -  be  efTt^tive  if  the 
narratives  be  of  a  perfectly  natural  description. 

The  old  may  seek  excitement  in  harrowing  and  nnna- 
tnral  histories  ;  in  grotesque  and  ex^gerated  charaetw** 
and  in  circumstances  or  contingenoies  never  likely  to  occur 
to  any  bumon  bdng  ;  bnt  the  young  will  never  take  in- 
Ktruction  from  statements  not  in  acoordonce  with 'their 
own  experience.  With  these  views  we  are  greatiy  pleased, 
both  with  the  design  and  the  performance  of  this  volume, 
wltich  is  calculated  to  lighten  the  Shorter  Cated^sm  to 
the  yonng. 


Wiatf  Cateekitm  of  Scripture  Etstory,  Edinbnrgh  ; 
Johnston  and  Hunter. 
We  havn  a  warm  feeling  to  Watts*  Catechism.  In  - 
on  abridged  form  it  was  oar  first  iostmctor  in  bistiuy  of 
any  kind ;  and  we  remember  to  have  considered  the  pages 
of  oar  small  24mo  a  perfect  mine  of  informalimi.  Kid  to 
have  been  mnch  ooncemed  'about  Abraham,  boao,  and 
all  the  other  ancient  wtHihies ;  bnt  the  most  interoting 
points  woe  still  in  the  New  Testament  history,  which  the 
able  logician,  whose  mind  was  now  in  the  schools  of  the 
most  learned,  weigbin<;  the  highest  sciences,  and  next 
down  with  us  little  folks  in  the  nursery  and  at  the  fire- 
side, teaching  us  all  to  love  Jeens,  hod  brought  out  pro- 
minently. Few  similar  works  have  undergone  merer 
abridgements  than  Watts'  Catechism.  The  present  edi- 
tion is  the  foil  work  ;  and  an  introduction  by  the  Bev.  W.. 
K.  Tweedie,  of  EdinbuT;gb,  is  ^ipended.  We  tlmik  tbat 
this  catechism  has  l»en  losing  its  old  place  amongst  worka 
of  instruction,  and  we  do  not  think  tiiat  the  yonng  gMn 
much  by  that  change. 


The  Scoitith  Chriitian  Journal.    Grant  and  Taylor,  . 
Edinburgh. 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  this  periodioal. 
The  contents  are  varied,  ond  .interesting,  and  extremely 
well  adapted  to  answer  the  .design  contemplated  in  .tha 
prospectus.  While  the  m^ori^  of  the  articles  are  dented 
to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  masses  in  onr 
Christian  commonities,  there  are  some  that  may  ha 
pemaed  witb  profit  by  the  theolcgfian  in  bis  study.  The 
periodioal  is  conducted  with  exquiute  taste,  Bound  Juds- 
ment,  and  intelligent  peiy. 


Fif^  from  Calvary.    By  William  Leaak.    London  : 
J.  Snow. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume— which  is  chiefly 
intended  for  young  persons,  but  is  profitable  to  the  oldest 
—is  the  minister  of  an  Independent  Church  at  Ken- 
nington,  London,  who  has  written  many  similar  and 
excellent  works,  of  which  we  have  read  none  .without 
being  constrained  to  admire  the  sfnrit  that  pervades  them. 
Mr.  Leask  brings  Up  the  afiSurs  of  time  to  the  Biblo 
jndgment-seat,  tries  tbem  JfyJts  stan^aSdrffdrftei  ui 
infosioH  into  these  of  Us  s^^!'^^ 
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molest  etendty  In  attending  to  time;  bnt  imitate*  itricti; 
(he  inspired  teachers  who  dealt  with  Iwth  together  ;  and 
appear  to  have  r^arded  time  as  the  introduction  to 
immortality — the  orysallis  state  ihroogh  which  men  muBt 
pass.  Then  anthon  who  treat  the  great  dootrines  of  re- 
ligfon,  and  omit  tbeir  bearings  on  the  interests  of  time, 
either  from  a  fear  of  man,  or  a  sentimental  and  snbliroated 
fbeling  of  contempt  fer  the  snlgect — ^nothing  better  than 
either  affectation  or  asceticism — seek  in  one  way  to  be 
wtser  than  ia  written  ;  and,  in  a  eonfltnictive  sctisc,  may 
be  held  guilty  of  the  sin  mentioned  in  Revelations 
19.  Mr.  Leask  ia  not  one  of  these  writers.  A  sin^jle 
pwsage  will  show  the  character  of  his  work  ; — 

"  The  patriot,  whose  lore  of  reli^nas  libcrly  is  inspired  at  Ihe 
etOSi,  fteb  that  he  is  co-operAlin^  with  the  great  Aettign  of  l)io 
goapel,  whan  he  pnts  forth  eff'orta  to  break  ever;  jako,  and  to  let 
ths  oppieued  go  free.  RighteoaiDesa  raalteth  a  nation.  Na- 
tions aie  to  he  blencd  ia  Chrbt;  u  well  as  individuali.  The 
liberty  with  whidi  the  Son  makei  a  man  frer,  makes  him  anxious 
that  erery  dave>fetter  mi^  be  broken  throu^hont  the  world." 


JiadimerUary  Dictionary  of  Ternu  twcti  in  ArcMkctvre. 
Civil  atid  Naval,  ^c.    London  ;  John  Weale. 
Parts  I.  and  11.  of  this  work  which  we  have  fiecn  lead 
Di  to  infer  that  the  compiler  ie  a  modest  man.    He  might 
haTO  ealled  his  book,  if  he  is  to  finish  it  ns  it  has  been 
conunefioed,  by  a  more  ambitions  name,  withont  giring 
criiies  ground  to  blame  him.   The  explanations  afforded 
iA  Ae  Tuiona  tenns  used  hi  boildbg  operations  for  the 
land  and  the  mters — in  o^Ing,  and  in  fhe  several  de 
partdHOta  af  mwhaniea-^are  ftiller  and  more  complete 
than  the  term  ^^otionary"  leads  ns  to  expect ;  bat  baycrs 
nerer  qiiarrel  witli  more  than  they  bargain  for,  or  are  pro 
mised.    We  have  not  only  written  explanations,  but,  for 
a  small  book,  a  {nvfhse  namber  of  engraved  illustrations, 
tliat,  to  non-professional  men,  are  Tatuable.     The  profes 
ma  best  know  tbeir  ralne  to  them  •  but  the  work,  so  far 
ai  MD^latQf  deaema  to  be  saceessfnl. 


as  muoh  pnzxled  to  knofr  how  it  had  got  lo  soon  into 
such  an  oot-of-the-way  corner,  without  a  bookaeUer*s 
shop  within  twenty  miles.  King  Arthur,  we  hare  ho 
doubt,  is  obtaining  a  similar  eirovlatioD,  and  ao  ft 
seoond  edition  has  been  required. 


iEiV  Jrtkm'.  Bewmd  Edition.   By  Sir  D.  Bnlirer 
I^ton.    London :  Henry  Colbum. 
We  know  not  that,  ou  the  second  edition  of  this 
celebrated  poran,  we  should  saj  more  than  record  its 
appearance.    The  poem  haa  been  ra^ticbed  in  ahnest 
every  quarter,  and  its  occasional  political  references 
lender  it  nrare  likely  to  have  unfair  treatment  amongst 
some  parties.    On  the  whole,  the  first  edition  was 
well  received  by  the  press,  and  the  public  pronoonced 
more  ckoidedly  on  its  merits.    In  the  latter  statement 
we  refer  not  to  the  sale  of  the  work,  with  which  we 
an  nnaeqaaiated,  but  to  the  opinions  we  hare  heard 
rather  than  those  we  have  read  regarding  its  merits. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyttou's  works  have  attained  a 
wide  class  of  readers.    We  remember  once,  in  a  long 
drive  in  Ireland,  to  have  been  recommended  to  pull 
np  at  the  hdoae  of  a  friend'a  fiiend  to  rest  the  beast 
that  probably  would  be  wearied  as  we  reached  the 
plaoe.   It  was  one  of  those  ^ts  certainly  where 
man  and  hone  might  willingly,  for  an  boor,  rest  and 
be  tiiankful — a  very  pretty  cottage  in  one  of  those 
books  of  rare  beauty  that  are  to  be  found  frequently 
in  Ir^nd.    The  owner  belonged  to  the  prosperons 
xanka  of  the  middle  dasses ;  and  w&  found  him  with 
a  friend,  and  "the  New  Timon"  in  his  hand.  The 
Iriah  gentlemen  woe  greatly  pleased  with  the  book, 
aadpusledregfaiUngitaaiitbra;  lud  ve  were  neariy 


Faces  in  the  Fire.    London :  Warwick  &  Qo. 

A  similar  hook  to  "Christmas  Shadows,**  written 
in  a  good  spirit,  and  well  written ;.  with  aoae 
good  illustrations. 

The  principal  person  is  a  young  literary  man, 
not  well  to  do  in  the  world,  who  lives  by  translatinj; 
cheap,  and  gramblds  : — 

"  Mnster  Edward  was  npt,  as  we  have  abeady  discoTercd,  to 
gtt  dismniolate  and  mopish,  and  careless  of  himself;  and  not 
oter-careM  abont  offending  ottiers ;  and  to  rail  against  society — 
and  pcriiaps  be  li^utsome  cause,  poor  fellow — and  to  fiuwybewas 
persecuted,  aaill}' ;  and  all  these  things,  as  Miss  Clara  used  to 
say — and  Miss  Clara  ouglit  to  know,  I  think — wsre  very  bad 
qualities,  especially  in  an  author.  Poor  fellow,  he  looked  worn 
and  jaded,  as  if  he  had  been  op  all  night,  as,  in  troth,  he  had ; 
and  as  he  sat  moodily  over  his  desk,  traoserUring  ftnoi  a  book 
beside  him—for  be  was  engaged  jost  then,  ia  '  doing  into  Eog* 
lish'  a  novel  from  the  French,  for  a  pittance  somelhing  less  tliaa 
a  day  laboorer  would  have  considered  bad  pay ;  his  Utooghts, 
though  they  were  necessarily,  and  constnntly,  upon  the  book  tie- 
Tore  him,  were  far  away — bt  among  the  green  hills  of  where 
was  once  his  home. 

" '  Aye,'  he  mnrmared,  as  he  stopped  a  moraeat  fron  his  task, 
'  I  little  thoi^ht,  when  my  poor  mother  died,  that  it  wonid  como 
lo  this ;  to  toil  an  night,  and  half  tlie  previous  day,  fi>r  a  mere 
meal.  It  can't  last.  I'm  getting  thoroughly  dinguited.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  If  I  had  only  just  Hufficient  to  let  me  l>e 
at  ease  a  month,  only  a  month,  I  think  I  could  write  somethtap 
that  would  stir  up  tbt  oold  blood  of  "The  Bow,"  and  sbsw  th* 
pablic  wliat  I  am.  It  rots  one's  energies,  this  constant  loiiW 
bling;  and,  otter  all,  brings  no  adequiite  reward,'" 

He  quarrels  with  his  landlady,  but  loves  the 
daughter,  and  would  bo  pleased  with  the  mother,  if 
ho  were  not  due  ber  money,  To  obtain  the  means 
of  paying  her  he  calls  on  Short  &t  Strongbow,  ex- 
tensive publishers.  He  sees  Mr,  Short,  and  tiina 
tells  his  story  ^— 

"  *  To  ask  yon  for  employment'' 

" '  Fm  sorryl  can  offer  you  none  at  present.  Good  morn- 
ing, sir,'  said  Mr.  Short ;  and  as  Edward  tamed,  heartsick, 
avay,  and  made  a  bow — 

" '  Stop,  stop,'  Slid  Mr.  Short,  with  a  sort  of  fposn  in  his 
nock ;  '  don't  l>e  in  such  a  hurry,  man.  What  can  yoa  do  t 
llave  you  anything  with  yon  f  Where  have  you  appeared  P 
Do  you  write  for  any  newspi^er  or  periodical?  ^Vho  employs 
yon  nowf 

"  'Hie  last  qoestion  Edward  answered  first,  sad  named  an 
scure  publishor  of  chmp  translations,  and  prodaced  hia  lataly^ 

Unishcxl  maDiucript. 
"*Ah !' 

"  And  then  there  was  a  long  ptinse. 

" '  Brouglit  np  at  college  f  asked  Mr.  Short,  at  bist,  abroptly. 
*■  •  No,  sir :  till  nqr  fsthai's  death  I  studied  with  a  totor.' 
«*0b!' 

"  And  then  then  was  another  pause,  not  quite  so  long^  bat 
Edward  felt  bis  heart  beat  audibly,  and  could  not,  fbr  the  Uih  of 
him,  repreM  a  si^. 

"  At  this  Mr.  Short  looked  up,  aad  gaeed  iatmAif  oa  the 
young  man's  face  for  several  seconds.    At  last  he  ifiAa— > 
" '  Mother  dead,  too  P'  he  iaqoired. 
" '  Yes,  sir.' 
"'How  long sinosP* 
"*  Abont  eigfatmoiithi.* 
"•PoorP 
'"Yes,  sir;  very.' 

" '  Ah  I   Father  a  bankrupt,  I  suppose  P* 
*'*No,  dr,*  answned  Edward,  t^~tatV*if9^(A%  ^  ^ 
'nyfirthei  was  a  amft^^OlAiMSAaW^  H- 
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&i  with  him.* 

And  he  hadn't  ininred  his  ttfe,  of  Sonne  P  uld  Hr.  Short. 
"'Uafortnnate^  not,  sir*  answered  Edvard. 
■•lib  the  world,  sir;  like  tlie  world  !    Tour  fcthw,  Mr. 

Qitbmh,*  nid  the  publisher,  '  was  a  Tery  impiudeDt  man  a 

mjf  iBpiadent  man,  or  he  wouldn't  hare  left  his  sod  withoat  n 
peAnHB.^  Ai !    Mother  dida't  long  snrrive  him,  I  mpposeP' 
"Mo,  «r,*  aiuvered  Edward;  ' not  above  a  jear.' 
"Xfnphr  mused  Mr.  Short;  '  and  yon  think  to  get  a  liring 
IfTmrpa^do  yoa!  Bad  trade,  sir;  bod  trade!* 
"'Wdl,  sir,'  said  Edward,  sadly,  '  I  mean  to  try.* 
•And  then,  for  a  little  while,  the  two  sat  silent,  gaaiog  on 
«»A  other;  ti»  elder  with  a  fixed  and  steady  s!are,  as  if  his 
thoo^ts  were  tmciag  his  companion's  past  history ;  and  {lie 
JMift,  with  stolen,  fartive  glances,  as  tliongh  ho  were  afraid 
to  break  the  spell  of  the  oW  man's  thoughts ;  and  eveiy  time  he 
angbt  his  eye,  he  bloshrd  lad  sought  the  ground. 

"At  last  Mr.  Short  rose;  ud  going  to  a  book-case,  took  ont 
sMM  paper. 

"There,'  said  he,  '  try  your  hand  at  that.  Briny  it  here  in 
I  w»A—say  tlus  di^  week— *nd  I'll  see  what  I  cw  do.  No 
ihajo— the  taal^s  not  easy.  Vve  devoted  too  much  time  to  you 
•Ifttdy.  James,'  and  he  touched  a  bell  at  his  right  hand,  and 
*  jwidi  nrtwed  from  an  inner  room ;  '  tidce  this  gentlemen's  ml- 
iiOM,'  haodinf  him  the  card  Edwvd  h*d  lent  op  at  first.  '  Gaud 
BMning,  nr.* " 

Ur.  Sborfc't  remarks  correspooda  with  his  name; 
bat  tbcy  are  good  and  aseful,  wliUc  they  cheer  the 
Toong  author : — 

'  TTie  waft  to  his  employer's  bouse  was  a  less  mechanical  per- 
fimiante  than  usual  that  monnng ;  and  afier  dellTering  his  'copy,' 
isitii  eaUed,  androceiTing  its  price  in  shiltiogi  and  sixpences-! 
Kws'it  a  very  hmrj  parcel,  yon  might  have  put  it  into  yow 
wistcoBt  pocket— as  Edward  did,  indeed,  with  ease." 


Tlw  author  went  to  walk  ia  ths  wnntry,  fell  into 
t^j'dnam,  and  had  a  oonverution  vith  a  tiarry, ' 
*hom  hesarivd,  becanae  be  earned  tvo  pounds  fire 

ihilliDgi  weekly. 

"And  there  thqr  were,  that  pair,  conversing;  like,  and  ye* 
lik^  fiwthqrirore  both  men  of  about  the  «me  ago  and 
^pt :  hat  there  the  reannUaace  ended.  For  Edward  wa»  tali, 
M.  and  thoaghtfnl,  with  hiadc  hair  hanging  ia  rich  dnsteriag 
■aaa  numd  his  face ;  thin  almost  to  attenuation,  and  of  ddi- 
^s  pwpoTfions ;  M  broad,  ample  forehead,  small  neek,  and  hands 
UK  a  Isdy*! :  Bob  lUyner,  on  the  contrary,  was  tall  and  fid  r, 
•itfc  stisrt,  cariy  Kf  ht  hair,  and  arms  and  chest  like  a  ginnl's ;  and 
«  he  laboured  with  the  heavy  pick-aw,  it  came  down  with  suuh 
»w  ss  Knt  the  earth  from  beneath  it  with  a  crash.  And  there 
'"^"w  I"*  fcce  the  browa  of  Inbonr;  attd  on  his  hands  the 
a»™  of  toil;  and  on  his  forehead  and  his  chest  the  bloom  of 

lad  ruddy  health. 
"  And  io,' Mid  Edward,  in  cmtinoation  at  their  oobtwh- 
^  whiah  was  broken  vrary  minute  by  the  AiU  of  earth, 
•trfi  naseisarily  obliged  bin  to  follow  the  htbonrer  in  the  do- 
**st, '  yotfre  qnito  contMited  with  your  lot,  are  yon  ?' 

" '  ^•il.  wister,'  answered  Bob.  '  I  don't  complain.    A  man's 
pt  little  to  complain  of  as  has  heidth,nnd  stren^h.' 
, /  '^•Iwat  how  much  do  you  earn  a- week  at  thia  kind  of 

' '  'R'eU,  about  two  puB  five.* 

" '  1*0  poaiidt  fi« !  what,regnlariy,  aUtiteywrRMindF' 

"ICS,  pretty  reg'lar, at  this  sort  of  woric.  The  railroads  is 
""Pnadiag  all  over  the  conatry ;  and  'twu't  every  chap  as  can 
"ssn  the  work ;  and  ao  we  as  can  Ls  seldom  a  wanting  any.' 

"  Edward  actually  envied  the  labourer. 

noist  be  a  poor,  hard  kind  of  liEe,"  saidEdward. 

"'Unit's  good  money  to  be  made  at  it,  though,  air/  aniwved 
■<       naning  out,  to  another  omnibus. 

"Oorf  money,*  nii  Edwatd;  'not  mneb.  I  should  imwine.' 

"'Ahoat  ten  boh  a-dif,  sir.* 

"'Abeat  what  P" 

"•Abort  ten  ahfflin's  aAy.* 

"'ImpoisIW*!-  said  Edward, potting  hi*  hand  into  his  pocket 
"^MiaghklitUatbrtaBesafe. 
'*Why,  «r,  joa  •»,*  nplW  the  nan,  returning  from  another 


'jonni^'  into  the  road,  'Otatft  two  hnndiaa  ao'  My  bum 
runs  ap  and  dswn  tWe  here  ill  six  times  a  day;  attd  4a  ooa. 
dudon  on  this  here  road  is  raythet  pnind,  and  doMa't  earo  ahoul 
dirtyin'  tteir  shiny  shoe*  and  ;  and  lo,  if  I  only  gets  a 
peony  now  and  then,  it  soon  monnti  up.' 

" '  Well,  I  ahonld  never  hove  thought  i^*  taid  Edward. 
" '  It's  ttne  though,  sir ;  you  only  ax  the  man  atop  o*  fothtf 
ill.  air,  he'll  say  the  same,  PH  warntnt."* 

Going  home,  he  gr>t  Into  a  qtiarrel  while  endea- 
Toariog  to  help  a  weak  boy,  had  hts  poeket  picked, 
was  seized  by  the  police,  confined  for  a  night, 
reseaed  by  his  landlady;  fell  into  fever,  was  nursed 
by  Clara,  his  landlady's  daughter,  had  a  bene- 
volent doctor,  a  humonriat ;  got  slowly  better ;  fell 
into  annther  fever  of  love  for  Clara,  as  was  natnral, 
won  her  heart,  pleased  the  doctor,  and  the  land- 
lady, and  Mr.  Short;  wroto  for  a  magazine,  and 
completed  a  rolnme;  succeeded  in  everything; 
married  Clara,  and  was  happy.  The  bye-play  ii 
excellent,  and  tJie  tnbordinate  oharaoters  get  all 
married  and  happy  in  the  end. 

The  following  scene,  as  artistes  say,  U  tnta  U 
nature 

"Andpoedngovera  handKnit  ^er  where  handsome  ladies 
are  srttrng  rending  books,  and  a  band  is  playing,  and  through  a 
Iianfeome  street,  and  rtrand  a  crescent,  and  through  a  street 
'>IprH«:tc,  where  rows  of  yonn*  trees  are  growing  which  wiH  oao 
i^y  form  a  grove,  lined  on  each  sido  by  houses  built  in  the  moi^ 
EliEBhethan  styln— with  red  brick  porticoes,  and  rwl  brick  odd- 
shaped  little  gable  ends,  and  curiously  formed  windows,  and 
strange-looiing  tiles  on  the  n»A,  surmounted  by  antique  twisted 
ohimacys—tlwt  look  so  new  that  you'd  tltiuk  they  were  sceoet 
in  a  pliiv  ralher  than  modem  Chiiathn  honiea.  The  pair  asoend 
a  gravd^  hiH,  where  the  grass  is  almost  worn  away  with  tfas 
constant  tramp  of  feet,  and  on  lop  of  which  ia  au  old  windmill 
turned  mto  an  oheerrriory,  where,  in  the  galleries,  people  sit  a&d 
drink,  and  fency  they  enjoy  the  country,  and  enter  n  tavern^ 
galleries  aU  round  too— and,  aiUing  for  the  waiter,  who  obeeqal- 
ously  attends  and  hands  them  a  soiled  bill  of  Jlue,  they  lit  dowa 
and  order  dinner,  which  they  enjoy  immensely. 

*■ '  I  sny,  PUiV  says  Mr.  James,  taking  the  hiilintive,  •  it's  no 
use  itaying  lure ;  nwooe  «•  walk  to  CoUwr.' 
"  '  Just  the  very  thing,  my  boy;  Mpliee  his  fiisid. 
" '  Waller !' 

"'  Yes,  sir— coming,  sir,'  that  ubiquitous  individual  eadiiais  i 
and  in  abunt  five  minutes,  doiiag  whi<^  ha  has  Hrvtil  two 
dinners,  and  taliea  the  non^  Sw  one  von^  and  wiakslBd  the 
perquiaites,  be  iloet  come. 

" '  What's  to  pay  P '  acka  PbiL 
Let  me  see,  sir,'  says  the  waiter,  pnttiag  on  his  (^enlatinJt 
&«j  'two  dinaers.  air,  tbm  i  ebeesa,  tirP   Three  aal  fiw— 
two  stools,  one  bnmdy— aigapa,  «rP   Ko  ugaisi  foar  sad 
seven,  sir.'  '  ^ 

Upon  whiii,  PhU  magnanlmoaaly  ftvows  down  two  ksV- 

crown  pieces,  and  tnlk  tha  waiter  to  keep  the  riiftage. 

" '  Thauk  yc,  sir,'  said  the  obseituioos  am  b  white,  pDckstiu 
the  money.    ' Good  day,  gentlemen.'  ' 
" '  That*8  the  tiokof,'  eaclaims  Jen ;  'and.  now  for  Cobber  * 
"They  dcseoHd  the  WII,  and  takt  the  path  to  the  lubl;  and 
are  soon  upon  their  way." 

These  two  Tolumes  are  quite  as  good  a«  aaf 
other  Christmas  books  we  have  seen. 


Chrittnuu  Shadowe.   London:  T.  B.  Kewby. 

We  hare  few  Christmas  books  this  season.  The 
•^Shadows"  is  the  largest  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  verr 
neat  volume,  got  up  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
works,  and  well  written,  but  it  is  published  aaoDT. 
moualy.  The  iUnstratioaa  are  good  and  Bomeroiu, 
The  story  is  one  of  the  timei.  ThtLheiu^ik 
Bhirt  maker.  His  victims  ar&  the^WSd^yBdlff 
hl»  clerk.    The  tale  opens  with  a  morning's  work 
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hj  Craneh,  the  Bhirt-dealer.  It  is  bad  work,  tor  be 
noldB  all  Ub  workers,  and  is  laj  severe  on  his  poor 
olerk,  vhom  he  has  for  tveWe  and  six.  At  night 
Craneh  goes  to  balance  his  books,  takes  a  strong 
glass  of  something,  good  or  bad  as  people  think — 
most  people,  when  sober,  saying  bad — and  falls 
asleep  at  a  warm  coal  fire. 

He  dreams,  and  the  dream  is  the  gist  of  the 
book.  Falling  into  a  deep  and  troubled  sleep,  ho 
dreams  that  he  wakens  in  eternity.  A  spirit  takes 
him  first  to  see  the  evil  he  has  done;  and  next,  the 
condition  of  bis  ov.-n  daughters  after  bis  death. 
The  passages  in  the  world  of  spirits  contus  re- 
markably poverfiil  writing;  vhlle  the  events  eon- 
▼ert  Cranohi  and  make  him  a  worthy  man  ever 
after. 

Crancb,  in  his  spiritual  state,  oTerhean  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  in  a  honse  where  his  youngest 
danghtw  is  lying  dead.  She  died  from  want  and 
OTer-embroidering  :— 

*"Too*re  a  Muuble  womtn,*  said  tho  man,  tddrening  him- 
self to  tbe  last  speaker ;  '6od  bless ygu,  Mis, Tripe;  whyl've^^t 
an  uncle — ninetj-fDor  jeara  of  age,  last  May — who's  invented  all 
his  money  in  cemetery  shares ;  he's  got  fifty  in  the  Metropolitao, 
Universal,  and  £very-man-hi»-own-andertfJcer  Cemetery,  just  out 
of  London — foor  monnments,  and  twenty  three  tombstones  in 
it  abeady ;  without  coantiag  a  little  tablet  on  th«  w»U,  on  the 
light  hud  side,  just  as  yon  enter.  It  wonid  do  yon  good  to 
see  him,  on  a  fine  Snadqr  afternoon,  uttin'  down,  a  conntin'  the 
funerals,  as  they  enter  the  gate,  and  looking  aa  h^py  as  a — 
a  bird  of  paradise,  ma'am.' 

"  MisB  Tripe  was  about  maluDg  some  obaerration,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  old  woman,  who,  addressing  hendf  to  the  man, 
said,  with  sererity, 

"  *  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  yon  know  you're  intmdiiig  or 
not  i  but  I  must  say,  your  room  would  be  much  better  than  your 
company.' " 

Miss  Tripe  is  a  person  of  saperstitioas  mind,  and 
holds  some  old  Saxon  notions  >- 

"'Hiasis  PiUigrip— Uisna  ^lligrip,*  shouted  Miss  Tripe's 
Toiee,  at  that  moment,  from  below  stain. 

"  *  Doea  any  one  want  me  P'  asked  the  old  woman,  going  Jo 
the  door. 

•"Only  me,'  replied  Hiss  Tripe. 

** '  What  do  you  want,  then  P'  she  inquired,  half  pettislily. 
'  Nothin'  paitikiler,  I  only  wanta  to  tdl  yon  there  waa  a 
conple  of  windin*  sheets  in  thn  candle,  last  night' 
•«Wdl.  what  of  that  P' 

**  *  And  a  iag,  a  howlin'  Hke  winkin,'  all  n^ht  krag,  at  the 
top  of  Uw  eourt,  which  aocoanfa  for  the — ' " 

The  conversion  causes  Mr.  Granoh  to  give  his 
needlewomen  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  to  ask  his 
dark  to  tea.   Toff  at  tea  is  doll  and  nervons : — 

' "  Sheii  atiiesonte  liltle  creature,  lanH  she,  TnffP  said  Crandi. 
good  hnmcttiedly ;  hut  I  suppose  yon  must  anbmtt  to  ho-.* 

"*I  am  entatn  Mr.  Tuff  won't  get  his  tea  in  peace,  if  he 
dofls^  said  Kate ;  '  beudes  I  am  sure  he  would  have  sat  by  me.* 

"*  There ;  yon  hear  that,  sir  P'  said  Mrs.  Crunch,  laughing ; '  I 
Bmat  adnse  you  to  take  care  of  yourself.' 

"  Tuff  looked  very  embarnused,  and,  after  saying  something 
very  onintelligibly,  in  reply,  he  deposited  his  hat  (which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  best  known  to  himself,  he  had  brought  with  him), 
ander  the  aoh,  and  thnt  timidly  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

« •  Do  yott  prefer  cream  or  milk,  nr  P  inquired  Mrs.  Cranch, 
who  pr&tided." 

Even  the  increase  of  his  salary,  from  twelve  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  by  the  week  to  £l20per  annom, 
makes  Tuff  nervons 

"  AsTnffdId  not  kaow  what  to  uy,  bo  did  as  noit  pei^ 


generally  do  when  they  ara  in  that  predicamoit,  titat  is,  he  gaiel 

very  intentiy  at  the  fire. 

" 'I  must  tell  yon  in  awhisper;  indeed  I  mnatl'  she  ex- 
elalmed,  as  soon  as  she  had  gained  her  lather's  consent ;  'so  that 
you  nm^t  hold  your  face  dowu  a  little  lower,  or  else  I  can't  reach 
your  ear.' 

"  Tuff  inclined  his  head — a  very  little  sufficed — ^hut  still  kept 
hit  ^e>  fixed  on  the  fire,  aa  though  bu  rejqr  exiatence  dqnnded 
on  his  not  losing  sight  of  it  fbr  a  momenl.  He,  however,  quickly 
drew  them  away,  whea  Bote,  after  making  a  paanga  with  hei 
hanSs  from  ber  mouA  to  his  ear,  had  whispered  a  very  few 
words. 

"  '  No — no — Miss ;'  he  gasped ;  '  you've  made  a  little  mistaks 
— indeed  you  have'! — you're  only  joking  with  me :  1  know  joa 
an.  Miss!'  * 

"  *  Have  I  made  any  mistake,  lather  P'  cried  Rose,  dapping 
her  hands  with  joy.  '  I)idn't  yon  s^  yoa  meant  to  gin  Um  osa 
hundred  and  twen^  pounds  a-year  P* 

**  •  That  is  my  intention,'  replied  Cranch,  benign^. 

"  'Why  Tm  not  worth  it*  said  Tuff,  turning  red  and  wbit^ 
by  tnms ;  '  Tm  not  worth  half  that.' " 

The  result  is,  that  everybody  is  happy.  Cruch 
pays  more  for  stitching  and  sewing  ;  Tuff  marries ; 
and  they  all  prosper.    The  hook  will  be  popular. 


TTte  Nile  Boat;  Glimptet  of  the  land  ef  Effy^t.  By 
W.  H.  Bartlett.    London:  Artbnr  Hall,  Tirtoe  &  Co. 

This  volume  will  be  the  most  popular  work  on  Egypt 
that  we  yet  bave  amongst  the  chua  who  furnish  drawing- 
rooms  with  handsome  books,,  Mr.  Dartlett's  name  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  it  a  large  cireulatioo.  No  better  works  on  the 
East  have  appeared  than  the  "  Walks  about  Jmualom," 
and  "  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert." 

The  plates  form  tho  moit  ottraotive  ohann  to  many  in 
Mr.  Bartlett' s  books:  but  tho  text  is  almys  writtoa  in  a 
style  that  would  snpport  tbe  author's  fiime  if  bo  stood  \if 
tbd  pen  alone,  and  never  used  the  pencil. 

The  present  volume  oontaina  sevsnteao  woodmits,  and 
thirty-five  exquisito  engravlogs,  of  Egyptitn  aconery. 

The  engravings  alone  would  make  a  popular  work,  and 
the  uari'ative  of  it  dtsolosea  nothing  new  regarding  Egyitt, 
tells  in  an  easy  flowing  way  tbe  circomstaDoes  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  attrMtioos  of  the  Nile, 

The  commencement  of  his  jooraey  la  the  Medlterraoean 

haj  i's  catastrophe 

"  The  weather  was  at  first  beautiful,  but  on  tbe  second 
day  became  sgually.  We  pnssed  the  rudo  wild  moontalnaof 
Sardinia:  ihe  wind  sunk,  but  left  a  heavy  swell,  which  kept 
me  awaho  to  a  late  hour  iu  ibo  nijtht.  Suditenly  I  waa 
alarmed  by  n  loud  noise  on  deck,  mueb  stamping,  and  cries 
uf 'Buck  her.'  Evidently  somediaaBtronsevent was aioment- 
arily  expected;  but  whether  we  were  about  to  run  down  a 
fiahiu^'  boat,  or  were  ourselves  00  tbepoiniofbeinj[  crushed 
into  tbe  ot;can  depths  by  the  keel  of  some  monster  ship  of 
the  lino,  was  at!  uncertain.  I  leaped  from  my  berth,  and 
was  fcropiD?  across  the  cabiti,  when  Ibecranh  took  plooe.  It 
aeemed  trifiini;.  as  thouKli  wo  bad  but  j,Tnzed  another  vessel, 
and  I  hasiened  up  tbe  gangway  quite  reliovod  of  my  aUnn. 
On  the  deok,  bowovor.  all  was  confusion  and  elamour;  but 
in  the  inldat  of  it  the  men  were  eogafred  in  hastily  letting 
downaboat;  it  was  a  dusky  night ;  our  ship  was  rolling  in 
tlio  liBiivy  se.i,  the  wind  whs  aft,  and  the  smoke  driven  for- 
ward involved  the  look-out  in  ubscaritv,  but  I  could  see,  al- 
though  with  difficulty,  a  bri?  pitcbiog  laboriously  at  a  i^ort 
distance.  Shouts  were  heard  on  board  her  ionr  boat  put  off, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  eight  amon?  the  rolling  billows  ;  all 
was  suspense,  when  the  ory  burst  out  forward,  thatthsy>rig 
was  Making.  I  slraiued  my  eyes  through  the  gloom,  and 
beyuud  the  awellinjt  ridfies  of  water  that  suooessively  tnoed 
their  daik  outlines  against  the  sky,  diatinetly  saw  thenusats, 
but  only  for  a  moment ;  in  the  next  they  Lad  disappeared, 
and  almost  at  tbe  same  time,  a  boat,  deeply  ladon,  was  seen 
emergins  from  between  two  gulpbyvwavea  and  making  for 
us.  Tlus  wild^icme^^gg^^^jg^f||^ggi^^Hri^  as  a 
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jreroasl7  id  the  Hrell;  ropet  were  lei  down,  and  ono  by  one 
tbe  crew  of  the  brig,  of  whom  happily  all  had  hcpii  >.-ivfid, 
were  h«iil«d  up  to  tlic  deok.  ThoflmirhRtonine  tip  a  Imy 
of  ottJy  iwelTO  or  thirteen,  nibeit  lookinir,  in  hia  him  woollcu 
•hirt  and  MUior'a  trousers,  0:10  of  the  finest  iiitle  fellowa  I 
ew  Mw.  Asleep  id  hw  ruile  cot,  he  bad  boeti  hastily 
matched  from  destmction,  and  stood  uarcely  aurnk  >.  snd 
9nit«  confounded  u  his  novel  situation.  We  hmd  atruek  the 
teuel  amidships,  and  Blight  as  the  shock  sectned  tu  me,  hud 
completely  torn  open  her  side;  ihe  crew  had  buret?  time  to 
throw  themaelves  into  the  boat,  aod  jfet  clear  of  h«,  ere  «be 
filled  and  went  down.  The  darknen,  our  blinding  ani-tke. 
aodtbaaeoidenulljtoinjroutoftiieir  lamp,  which  occaaioned 
wme  miauk»>  in  their  Rteerin?,  were  the  cautea  of  this  mis- 
fortune,  whieh  eaat  it«  gloom  o»er  the  rest  of  oar  short  tov- 
age  to  Malta." 

Tbe  steamer  stopped  at  our  great  fortr.11  in  the  Medi- 
tewanean  sea,  and  tbe  royage  from  Malta  to  Alexandria 
was  short  and  dull  : — 

"  And  no*  again  we  were  safe  od  board,  and  gliding  out 
ertlW  aubouF.    Domes  aud  terraces,  ramparts  and  qaays, 

7  V'  a   °^      Angelo,  with  its  solitary  sentinel, 

and  tbe  meteor  flag  of  England  waving  from  its  battlements, 
mcceeded— and  then  again  the  open  sea,  all  sparklin?  and 
lalTeriu  with  tbe  wwn  reflected  light.  As  wo  stretched 
awaj,  lh«  walls  and  towers  miiased  into  a  glorious  piotute. 
bathed  in  that  same  rosyhaxo,  now  dying  awav,  until  ail 
bded  into  indiatinctness  ;  and  noiliing  met  the  eye  but  the 
stars.  Bleeping  in  the  pale  azure,  and  tbe  long  tracks  of  phos- 
pbone  spteodoar,  in  which  the  glow-worms  of  the  det-p  iay 
td^of  th«  Tagrant  koel  that  bad  disturbed  their  slum- 
ben.  Oor  Toyage  throu;;b  this  summer  sea  was  brief  and 
proqteroas.  The  sky  grew  warmer  and  wanner,  ns  we 
Beared  the  coast  of  Africa,  timed,  as  it  weie,  with  a  refleo- 
tiop  or  tbe  Lybiaa  Desert— a  soft  purple  hoe,  ratber  than  the 
drip  blue  of  Iialj.  On  the  fourth  day  appeared  a  long.  low. 
yellow  hue  of  sand,  scarcely  Tisiblo  aboTe  the  azuiv  sea,  with 
a  few  diriaot  p.ilm  trees,  like  black  specks,  and  cnraela 
paeiDg  slowly  along  the  shore,  annonnuing  that  we  wore  on 
the  threabold  of  those  lauds  of  which  we  have  so  o^u 
dreamed — the  hope  of  viaiiing  which  was,  perhape,  at  oae 
now  too  extravagant  for  a  momeat'i  indalgeoce.''^ 

or  tbe  population  of  Alexandria  Mr.  Bardett  re-echoes 
tbe  eommon  opinion  of  trareller*  : — 

"  Sullen,  repnisire-looking  Copta  replace  tbe  exclnsive 
eld  E.;jptians.  their  reputed  ancestors.  Greeks  ami  Jews, 
too,  swarm  as  before-  both,  poaaibly,  changed  a  little  for  tite 
worse;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  bo  any  great  injustice  to  the 
mass  of  Levantines,  or  (with,  of  course,  honourable  exuop- 
lient)  to  the  Franks,  who  make  np  the  snm  of  the  popuia- 
tton,  even  now  to  designate  them  nsthe  'sweepiugs'  of  their 
reipeetiTo  countriee.  The  strseis  swarm  with  Turks,  in 
■pleadld  many-coloured  roboa — half-naked,  brown-skinned 
AiaU— glossy  negroes,  in  loose  white  drosses,  and  veriitiliion 
tarbaos — sorilid,  shabby- looking  Israelites,  in  groaty  blrtck 
—mart,  jaunty,  rakish  Greeks — staid,  heavy-browed  Arme- 
nians—ookempt,  nnwaahed  Maltese  ragamuffins  —  and 
Eoropeana  of  c^erysha/Ie  of  rc^pecttbility,  from  lordly  con- 
uta  down  to  refugee  quacks  and  swindlers,  aud  criminals 
who  have  got  wfaiicwaahcil  aud  catBhiished  anew.  Here  a 
Frank  lady,  in  tbe  last  Parisian  bonnet— there.  Turkish 
women,  enveloped  to  the  eyes  in  abnpelcss  black  wrapiicrs  ; 

while  dirty  Christian  monks — sallow  Moslem  dervishe-.  

■ore-eyed  beggars— naked  children,  covered  wiib  flies— and 
troops  of  wandering,  half-savage  dogs— with  alt  the  orJ.nary 
spectacles  of  Wapping  and  Portimotith— present  a  singular 
and  ever-shifting  kaleidoaeope  of  the  most  undignified 
phaaes  of  Eastern  and  Western  eustence,  a  perpetnal  oar- 
nival  of  the  motley." 

Cairo  is  one  of  tbe  best  appointed  oities  for  ecclesiastical 
buildings  en  the  earth.  Mosque  exteaaioBoannot  be  needed 
there 

"Among  the  four  hundred  mosques  in  the  eity^nuny  of  wbicb 
•re  in  a  state  of  decay,  other  beauUfnl  spedmens  may  lie  mot 
with  i  but,  perhaps,  the  utmost  perfection  and  variety  of  this  style 
rf  Bidriteetare  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  the  tombs,  which 
ate  aeatland  without  the  walls  on  the  south  and  east.  Emerging 
fran  tbe  crowded  city  by  the  Bab  e  Nuar,  or  Gate  of  Victoij, 
tbe  desert  stretches  from  the  very  walls  into  the  trembHag  hau 

di^M!^  and  its  dead  and  sOent  expanse  leoeivee  an  additional 
umnfhlBeiB  of  aspect  fimn  the  cemeteries  which  glitter  and 
wUteft  in  tbe  bunlog  sun.  unshadawed  by  shntb  or  tree ;  some 
wilJi  tWr  gilt  aid  gai^-tBriMaed  headatobes  of  yesterds/s  ei«c- 


tion ;  othera  broken  and  half  fiUed  up  witli  sand.  Here,  the 
Bcdooins,  who  Io?e  not  the  confinement  of  walh  nor  the  souiety 
of  eiviliEed  man,  establish  themselves  on  their  flying  visits  to  the 
capit.'d,  crouching  in  the  shade  of  ruinoua  monuments,  and  rais- 
ing their  temporary  camp  on  the  surrounding  sands,  in  the 
midst  of  their  recumbent  cnin els.  As  you  advanco,  the  hum 
of  the  city,  faintly  ascending  above  its  walls,  dies  away  upon  the 
ear;  high  mounds  of  rubbish  conceal  the  tops  of  its  minarets; 
and  without  enclosnre  of  any  kind,  backed  by  hills  of  an  aspect 
wildly  desolate,  these  beautiful  stmctures  '  rise  like  an  eshah^ 
tion'  from  the  blanching  waste.  None,  even  the  most  indiflferent, 
could  behold  without  astoaiahmcnt  such  erections  in  the  bare 
and  open  wilderness;  yet  this  adds  not  a  little  to  the  funereal 
imprusivencss  of  the  sight ;  but  when  we  approach,  and  And 
how  mat  oblivion  is  gathering  upon  Ihese  mouldering  memorials 
of  former  greatness,  and  still  greater  genius,  we  might  almost 
weep  that  such  a  fate  must,  and  at  no  great  distance  <tf  tiitM^ 
befidl  monuments  which,  in  lands  more  enlightened,  would  be 
preserved  as  precions  creations  of  art,  which,  in  tbor  peculiar 
s^-1^  have  never  been  surpassed." 

Bat  Egypt  may  fall  into  better  hands,  or  those  who 
hold  it  may  improve  before  the  Pyramids  disappear,  and 
the  rnina  of  its  old  capitals  be  utterly  losL 

The  visit  to  the  site  of  Ueliopolis  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  sketches  in  the  volume;  nnd  Heliopolis  itself 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  of  EgTpt.  XIm 
city  or  its  vieiaity  waa  the  reridenee  of  Mune  of  the  most 
distinguished  ofthe  inspired  writers;  and  tbeneDeinfornMr 
years  of  many  great  events. 

"  It  is  a  ple«aanfeiidefW)mCairo  to  the  siteofHellopoHs. 
Passing;  through  the  Bab  s  Nnsr,  and  a  long  suburb,  the 
road  keops  between  avenues  of  acacias,  along  near  the  edge 
of  the  cultivated  land,  whiefa  is  watered  by  otaannels  from 
thf  Nile,  communicating  with  the  canal  whioh  traverses  the 
city,  and  presenting  many  pretty  rural  scenos.  laUie  de- 
sert ou  I  be  right  ore  one  or  two  of  the  ruinous  tombs  strag- 
gling afar  from  the  cemetery  of  Kaitbag.   One  of  these  ap- 

Seruina  to  the  celebrated  Mulek  Adel,  the  brother  of  Salndin. 
efore  reaching  the  mounds  of  Heliopolti,  ia  a  well  of  fine 
water,  on  the  border  of  a  g^irden  of  citrons  and  palms  ;  in 
tho  midst  of  those  is  a  venerable  old  syoaraore,  with  a  hollow 
trunkj-under  which  the  Holy  Family  reposed,  according  to 
tradition,  on  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  drank  of  the  well, 
it  is  in  inith  a  very  pretty  spot ;  the  citron  thickets  resound 
with  the  music  of  birds,  and  large  vultures  rock  to  and  fro 
on  tbe  trembling  branobcs  of  the  palms ;  the  knotted  hollow 
trunk  bears,  like  the  old  olives  in  the  garden  of  Onthsemane, 
marks  ofthe  kntvesof  immemorable  pilgrims.  The  balsam 
true,  according  to  Pocoke,  was  brought  here  by  Cleopatra 
fi  om  lite  celebrated  garlens  of  Jericho,  but  it  is  00  longer 
in::t  with  in  either  place.  A  little  beyond  the  village  of 
Matarecb  we  enter  the  area  of  Heliopolis,  between  the 
mounds  which  indicate  the  wall,  and  of  crude  brick  wluoh 
surrennded  it.  The' city  was  small,  about  balf-a-nile 
square ;  it  was  mcretv  a  collection  or  colleges  and  temples, 
but  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  aa  the  chief  seat  of  Egyptiaa 
learniug.  Strabo  was  shown  tbe  rich  dwellings  of  tho 
learoei  priests,  and  the  houses  where  Eudoxus  and  Plato 
reiniiiiied  under  their  tuition.  Tbe  traveller,  who  ap- 
pro'icliea  the  site  along  a  dead  level,  is  surprised  to  find  that 
Hi-'liopolis  atoud  formerly  on  an  artificial  elevation,  over- 
looking lakes  wbioh  were  fed  by  cauala  communicating  wiih  • 
the  Nile.  Nothing  remiiins  of  the  splendid  edifloes  of  thie 
oity  but  one  solitary  obelisk,  about  Qi  feet  high,  seen  ftora 
Hhr  rising  above  a  grove  of  dale  and  ncaoia  trees.  It  bears 
the  name  of  Osirtesen  I.,  with  whom  Joseph  is  supposed  to 
have  been  contemporary,  and  it  is  thus  ono  of  thMUOsE 
AUi^ieac  monuments  in  i^f^ypt.  The  trase  is  buried  several 
feet  in  tho  oanh  thut  has  gradually  nccumulatcd  after  the 
inundation,  wiiieb  now  enters  the  area  described  as  formerly 
overlooking  the  surrounding  level.  Osirtesen  I.  is  the  first 
great  name  in  Theban  history  ;  be  reigned  over  Upper 
and  Loner  E^'ypt.  lie  was  the  builder  of  the  older  and 
smaller  part  of  tho  trreat  temple  of  Eariiak.  It  was  moat 
probably  at  Heliupuiia  that  Mosos  acquired  the  wisdom 
of  the  Kgy|jiians,  and  where  he  planned  the  liberation  of  his 
countrymen.  Here,  too,  or  in  the  vicinity,  Jeremiah  wrote 
his  '  Lamentations'  fot*  their  downfall.  From  the  learned 
priests  of  Heliopolis,  Plato,  who  studied  here  for  several 
years,  is  believed  to  have  derived  the  doctrioe  of  the  immor- 
tatitv  of  the  ioul,  and  ''t  B\Mm^f!»^&!^^ 
panlshiDentf.  it  haa  been  meotionea  iSlhe  dmsipUoa  of 
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AUzanduft,  that  tboBMtoriearaiiiKWM  tranifbmd  brnm  • 
to  that  tity,  Aod  that  tbo  obelitkt  of  Clenpntra  (so  nil  ad  ; 
«DW  oroameDtsd  the  fallen  city  of  ileliopolis. 

"  It  is  linifnlnr  tliat  this  noiiihhourliooJ,  t^e  prahable 
Kwne  of  the  ExoduB  of  the  Inntrliies  pTwcutud  by  tlie 
Siryptiaa  Pharaohi,  should,  in  the  retj;i>  of  Ptolt-mci*,  bave 
afforded  a  refufce  far  certain  of  their  desoendAitts  from  the 
*erseeiition  of  Aotioehos,  Kinff  of  Syria.  Onius,  son  of  thp 
bif;h  priest  of  Jomsalom,  took  refii(;e  at  Alt-xamlHa,  anil 
baaonght  Plotesiy  to  grant  him  permiasioR  to  build  n 
tMDpM  like  thit  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  raite  up  a  froolier 
defence  af;>'ii>t  afgresaiont  of  his  Symn  rival.  The 
pemisaion  was  graniea,  Tbe  temple  of  O.iion  «aa  fiiiiabud, 
other  imall  cities  were  grouped  around  it,  and  a  oonsiiier- 
able  body  of  Jews  established  tbomselfes  in  the  Ticiniiy  of 
their  ancient  aeat  of  Goshen,  where  tbc;  remaii'cd  till  a 
late  period.  Tbe  slto  of  Onion  fa  noat  probablf  nt  Td  el 
Tehod,  or  the  *  Mouod  of  tlw  J«*a,'  abont  tweln  miles 
aonti-«aat  of  Haliopiriis." 

pUtea  that  iUaitrato  the  work  u*  >U  b«an- 
lAtaOf  executed,  but  some  of  the  engravlnga,  espednllf 
thoM  of  Boener7,  where  the  management  oflight  and  shade 
li  BO  dltBoolt  and  so  happy  vbtn  veil  amoged,  aro  oF  the 
flrrt  oinss  in  the  art. 

We  do  not  name  partlcQlar  engraTin^,  beoaase  there  is 
a  list  of  tbirtjr-slx,  and  aU  are  completed  with  the  same 
aoxtetj  to  attain  eiOeHenoe,  and  with  great  buoocsb  In  the 
ifliHt.  Nothing  irili  gife  a  olearer  Idea  of  the  oomitry 
^of  fta  rains,  of  Its  elear  and  dry  elimato,  Ita  dirty  lud 
■tfntcbed  peoplo— «aiiept  a  real  mio  boat,  and  that  ia  ex- 
pensive. 

Hr.  Barttett  proeeedod  on  the  Nile  alone,  and  we  regret 
that  the  state  of  his  health  prerented  him  from  penetrating 
into  Nubia,  upon  the  borders  of  which  be  stopped.  We  re- 
gard  him  as  the  best  iUastrator  of  eastern  manners  and 
customs.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  White  Nile 
irill  ba  traoad  to  Ita  mmtm  amcng  tba  snow-topped  moan- 
tdoi  of  Central  AiHoa.  Th«  seeaery  and  tbe  praple 
will  ba  alike  new  to  Enropeaas,  and  will  furnish 
frnitful  theme  tor  artists  and  narrators.  When 
that  day  cornea,  we  tmst  that  the  soenery  of  the  Upper 
Nile  will  be  bo  less  fbrtnnate  than  Egypt  is  in  its  la«t 
illustrator;  for  we  decidedly  consider  the  "  Nile  Boat"  one 
of  the  beat  books  of  the  present  season.  We  like  tbo  book 
so  wiU,  that  we  Intend  to  refiyr  to  it  >gi^. 
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%  nnrx  for  the  year  t%at*i  jatt  began — 

A  tear  for  the  one  jast  ended ; 
And  le^s  hope  to  see,  are  the  new  ia  dona^ 

The  fnlta  of  the  oU  aneadel 

May  our  raters  grow  wiser  every  day— 

Impft)Te  in  their  Iqidation, 
That  soon,  and  in  tralb,  we  inay  proudly  e^f* 

Oar's  now  is  a  hi^py  nation. 

A  imik,  fee. 

Tmu  heaeefotb,  flien,  let  us  aU  b^n 
To  iddlafluAaidi  ttt'mgnmnMat^ 


for  this  noiay  stir*<  but  the  gatheriag  dia 
Of  a  nigh^  social  moveaunt. 

A  smile,  &S. 

The  time  Is  at  band  when  right  riiaU  be  nsgfa^ 
When  might  shall  be  right  no  kmger  j 

Whea  kaowledge  bo  more  ahall  ai^nrlka  1^ 
Nor  ignwaneehe  the  stoengsr. 

Aendls,te. 

A  year  will  not  do  all  fhat'i  still  to  do ; 

Bat  let  na  be  aye  improring; 
And  the  <dd  year  may  &t  be  oatatrippM  by  the  new, 
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HAST  THOU  FORaOT  THAT  BBAUTEOtJS  KIOHT  t 

ntOH  THE  ITAUAN  OW  MAfFBI. 

p  hBTB  TCTsificd  thii  little  piece  from  r  very  exact  litertl  translation,  espreisly  majc  for  the  pnrpoM,  Ijy  mj  fritni.  Count 
Si^utel  PawTicini ;  and  I  give  the  latter  that  the  render  may  be  enabled  to  judge  how  fa  I  have  »ncc6eded  in  my  attempt  to  pre- 
■  arne  ray  nearly  both  the  epirit  and  eqniTalent  words.  I  may  just  add  that  a  competent  judge,  Albert  Smith,  aft«r  reading  mj  ll£. 
TcraoB  (of  whidi  he  exprened.  I  believe,  a  very  flatt«ring  opinion),  justly  and  strikingly  observed  what  a  jurpriung  tpminelU  dif- 
ferenoB  tlian  is  between  the  genins  of  the  two  languages.  In  the  origiuftl  Italian,  as  he  said,  the  piece  might  with  strict  proprie^ 
embtnugiBachwreb;  batiathe  Engliih  dnss,  aUhon^  not  a  nentimept  w  altered  or  omitted,  the  idea  of  audi  >  flung  wimH  be 
altogether  moltiiig.— H.] 

TERSHTED  TRANSLATION, 


•  LUEBAL  T&ANSLATION. 

Dost  ttion  remamher  that  beanteou  nigfaC 
1b  «bid)  we  wake  in  speaking  of  Lova? 

Oh !  what  a  flame  excited  ooi  veini  I 
Oh !  what  a  happiness  filled  out  hearts  1 

My  hand  pressed  thine ; 

Hj  heart  throbbed  on  thine  | 
"With  a  sigh  I  answered  to  a  tigb ; 

ny  lip  my  lip  kifsed. 

If  the  Heaven  decreed 

That  that  beantiftd  ni^t  Bilgfat  not  tdkaa, 

my  HTe  ftnished 
ladwtlonlTkiMf 


Hast  thou  forgot  that  beauteous  nij^t 
Whea  love  divine  awoke  to  blea*  P 

Our  veins  with  passion  were  alight, 
Our  hearts  were  M'd  with  hap^nm  I 

Fondly  did  my  hand  press  thine ; 

Warm  our  hearts  together  boitf 
My  sigh  answered  nnto  thine ; 

Thy  lip  bd  mine  wiA  kissM  sweet. 

Had  it  been  by  Heaven  ordained, 

Ne'er  should  return  that  night  of  hUlt; 

Life  had  no  non  to  na  nma^ied. 
Bat  Md«l  in  tkat  tkiilUaf  kiH  I 


HOUE  AND  FOBBIGN  POLITICS. 


Earope  viU  allov  1819  to  die,  and  oar  centtuy 
to  attain  middle-age  in  peace.  The  continuital 
natitm*  are  not  destitute  of  quarrels,  bat  they  are 
in  abeyance.  Winter  ia  a  bad  campaigning  sea- 
■on,  and  the  nations  are  worn  ont.  But  Bna^  is 
■opposed  by  many  only  to  wait  spring  for  the  pnr- 
pote  of  enfereing  her  cvden  on  Torkey,  or  seizing 
Ute  Bosphoms  and  Oonatantinople.  Otiier  ramonrs 
bear  Qiat  tbe  gaarrel  has  been  settled.  The  latter 
are  probably  premature,  and  the  former  exaggerated 
The  <UpIomatic  differences  nov  eziBting  c(»npriBe 
not  merely  the  extradition  of  the  f^igitire  Hunga- 
rians and  Poles,  but  also  the  state  of  the  Dannbian 
proTinces,  vhtch  are  ocoapied  by  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  Russians,  while  the  Turks  have  only  a 
■miUl  force  of  ten  thousand  men  in  the  proviuees. 
fat  eonaisteiiee  with  tlie  terms  of  the  last  treaty, 
Onr  Government  desire,  it  is  said,  tbe  redue- 
Uon  of  the  Rossian  army  in  the  Dannbian 
prorinoea  to  its  treaty  standard.  On  that  ao- 
eaoat,  oar  fleet  is  lUU  k^t  in  the  neighboor- 
kood  «f  tiw  Dardanelles.  It  Is  nsefid  in  that 
porftitm  only  to  prerent  an  irraption  of  Rnssians 
pj  water  from  the  Enxlne  on  Constantinople.  A 
naval  farce  could  not  hinder  the  Anstrian  and  Kns- 
•iws  armiee  fnnu  nuurdiing  on  Constantinople  by 
tk»  unal  route  through  Adrianople.  It  mi^t, 
indeed,  prerent  tiiera  from  occnpylag  tbe  city  of 
the  Saltan,  but  that  would  form  a  sm^  benefit  to 
the  Turks,  if  Hkox  European  dominions  were  en- 
lifaly  eTerroB. 

TIm  pro|ffi»ty  of  our  p<di<y  can  hardly  be  settled 
mntO  another  question,  now  agitating  society,  has 
been  discussed— namely,  have  we  anything  what-  i 
•rer  to  do  with  the  quarrels  of  foreign  nations  ?' 
"Whsm  that  has  been  settled,  the  propriety  of  the 
pWMrt  fatOTntiea  will  b»  opeate  toqnfry  IbraU 


parties.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  question  for  tiioie  alone 
who  believe  that  we  may  very  properly  interfere 
with  the  transactions  of  foreign  states;  and  that 
oonJuDotures  arise  in  which  we  must  intermeddle 
for  our  own  safety,  or  firam  motlTes  of  humanity. 
The  present  is  one  (rf  those  oases,  althoogh,  a« 
respects  our  Indian  empire,  and  the  danger  to 
it  of  Russian  inraslon,  we  beliere  that  the  sys- 
tem of  railways  now  in  coarse  of  formatttm 
through  Russia  is  likely  to  be  more  dangerous  tlian 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  that  power. 
The  line  of  railway  from  St.  Fetersburgh  to  Mos- 
cow will  be  completed,  and  opened  probably  in  1860. 
Another  line  twice  as  long  wilt  touch  the  Caspltuil 
That  may  be  open  In  1835;  and  will  allow  armies 
in  any  number,  and  stores  to  any  amount,  to  be 
leisurely  thrown  into  Perua,  or  through  Bokhara 
intoCaboolorthePunjaub.  Those  who  lire  in  dread 
of  Russian  influence  in  Asia  had  better  hasten  the 
construction  of  railways  in  India,  which  would 
treble  tiie  present  strenglh  and  efl&cianoj  of  th« 
Indian  army. 

The  Danish  and  SletHg  Holsteln  qnarrd  is  not 
yet  arranged,  after  all  tbe  fighting  that  has  oeenrred» 
and  a  friend  of  ours  now  resident  in  Copeuhagea 
anticipates  that  there  will  "bQ  more  bloodshed  era 
the  business  is  placed  on  a  peaceable  baus.  Oar 
advice  to  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  who  form  kin- 
dred nations.  Is,  that  ai  neither  of  them  hare 
a  fixed  hereditai7  succession,  they  should  unite 
their  crowns,  interests,  and  parliaments,  and  in- 
sist for  a  frontier  up  to  the  Elbe  for  united  Sean- 
dinavla.  The  British  Ch>remment  should  be  wise 
enough,  we  think,  to  support  the  union,  and  tiielr 
demand.  France,  we  suppose,  would  t^e  the 
same  coarse.  Many  Geivuuis  #(«til4^B{M|^t  owk- 
pUanoe  on  their  ^^&^^^!^S^^,ioK 
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all  partief  visb  m  •tnmg  power  near  Rniria  In 
the  Baltifl.  •  - 

All  Ireland,  and  thehalf  of  England,  are  inToIred 
by  a  new  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  protection. 
The  meetiDgB  are  certainlj  very  large,  and  thii 
new  country  party  has  been  hitherto  succesflfal  in 
aiiy  Parliamentary  cootesta  that  have  occarred. 

Mr.  Cobdea,  and  aome  other  gentlemen  in  the 
north  of  Englaod,  are  playing  Tigorously  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  party,  by  threatening  not  to  re 
form  the  QoVemment  of  the  Colonies,  bnt  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Colonial  connexion. 

They  will  thus  gradually  foree  into  the  ranks  of 
tlwir  opponents  a  rut  mass  of  men,  who  will  no^ 
on  any  aoeount,  at  least  on  their  account,  quit  the 
eolonies.  And  these  opponents  move  their  men 
well: — a  amall  fixed  duty  will  satisfy  them  they 
■•y — fi'®  shilling*,  or  eren  four,  ranging  np  to 
ei^t,  as  they  can  arrange  is  all  their  asking.  If 
they  had  been  in  that  mood  seven  years  since,  they 
might  hare  had  'fiTe  or  six  shillings  of  duty  at  the 
present  day.  Its  restoration  is  a  moredifficnlt  matter. 


A  mmcHur  haa  obtidned  enrreney,  daring  111* 
month,  that  Lord  John  Russell  is  re-conrertod  to 
this  fixed  dnty  plan,  which  resti,  perhaps,  on  no 
better  foandation  than  the  cironmstanee,  that  the 
Irish  officials  appear  to  have  adopted  that  riew-^ 
if  we  may  judge,  not  from  anything  that  they  hare 
yet  done,  bnt  from  the  sayings  of  their  friends. 

Another  report  pitches  Lord  John  Knssell  into 
the  House  of  Peers;  makes  Sir  Robert  Peel  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  leader  of  the  Comnions, 
aod  establishes  a  coalition  OoTemmSnt  amongst 
parties  who,  being  supposed  to  hold  all  opinions  in 
common,  are  already  coalesced.  The  arrao^eraent 
would  giro  discontented  parties  an  opportunity  of 
slipping  ont  of  thdr  ranks,  and  turning  into  othor 
eolnmni.  * 

It  is  stated  with  greater  eonfidenee  that  Eati 
Orey  leaves  the  Colonial-office,  and  that  Mr.  Fox 
Manle  will  take  his  place. 

Mr.  Maule  is  possessed  of  popular  manners,  in- 
dnstry,  the  desire  to  do  well,  and  will  not  orer>rata 
his  abilities,  so  that  the  colonistt  would  be  pleated 
wiUi  the  change. 
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TBlspreatlnterest  itill  continoeiin  a deprested  condition, not- 
wiflistpading  the  plethora .  of  capital  which  exiits,  and  the  lov 
zste  of  intawrt.'  Conparing  the  diara  lists  of  the  opeiuDg  with 
those  (rf  the.  doee  of  the  uonth,  we  find,  instead  of  an  improve* 
mmt  that  the  stoek  of  the  leading  companies  has  dedined,  in  some 
cases  as  mnch  ai  three  pounds  per  shsre.  Of  Ihoee  having  a  down- 
ward tendeni?  the  principal  are  the  Londonand^North  Western,  the 
UidlMd,  the  Nqrtii  Staffordshire,  the  York  and  North  Uidlaad 
and  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Ber«idc  The  lines  south  of  Lon- 
don Are  slightlj  on  the  ris^  as  have  also  been  the  Caledonian 
and  Eastern  Coontiea.  It  will  be  some  time,  hovrever,  ere  pub- 
lic confidence  U  snfBdeafly  restored,  so  ae  to  lead  real  investen 
to  riak-their  nmuy  with  .the  same  freedoBi  as  th^  do  in  other 
Usds  of  Joint  - itoi^  proper^,  or  give  the  prices  which  the  in- 
trtniie  velne  of  many  of  the  leading  lines  demand.  The  wide- 
q>rMd  resolntion,  however,  of  the  shareholiIetB,  to  keep  their  di- 
rectors in  check  for  the  future,  and  to  enforce  a  rigid  economy 
in  the  raaoagement  of  their  affurs,  will,  in  due  coarse,  produce 
a,rcactioo,  and  bring  bade  railway  shares  to  sranething  like  their 
bii  value.  In  the  "*"*i"f.  the  eflbet  id  t)te  Hudaoniaa  blight 
is  experienced  by  all.  . 

The  actual  businen  of  the  bygone  month  has  been  bnt  trilling, 
being  confined  dii^  to  spedal  toincs,  or  to  the  disenssion  of 
investigation  reporta.  •  Alt  that  is  material  will  be  found  in  the 
following  sommaiy. 

Ortat  Norik  of  England  BaUway. — The  adjourned  meeting  of 
this  company  was  heU  on  Friday,  23d  November,  at  Darlington, 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  meet- 
ing on  the  preceding  day  to  meet  the  directors  of  the  York,  New- 
castle and  Benridc  Railwqr,  on  the  satgect  of  paying  the  pni^ 
chasemoBC^  for  thaOrMd  North  of  England  BaUway.  RasolU 
ot  the  conference,  vis. : — 

"  Article  1.  That  three-tcnths  of  the  sum  of  £3,5*7,500  due 
to  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway  Corapany,  shall  be  pay- 
able by  the  delivary  of  ^bentnres,  £kUing  doe  on  the  Ist  July 
ISliS,  aad  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  foni  per  sent,  per 

"Artide  3.  HM  foar4aBtbs  shall  be  payaUe  by  debentmes, 
iUUag  doe  Mt  the  1st  Jan.,  1855,  bearing  intenst  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

"  Article  3.  That  three-tenths  be  pliable  by  debentares,  MUng 
dae  on  the  1st  July,  1666,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent  per  annum. 

"Aitids  1,  The  pnTiuoos  of  the  pcoetUns  stticles  shall  be 


embodied  in  a  separate  Act  of  Parliament,  ai^  the  said  Act  shaH 
convey  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  North  of  England  Bail- 
way  Company,  in  guarantee  for  the  ps^ment,  when  due  ^  the 
debentnres  afixementioned,  all  fhe  aeeorify  which  the  property 
ot  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Company  can,  as  on  this 
day,  be  made  to  confer. 

Tori  and  North  ^dlaHdStaltBOg, — A  special  general  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  company  was  held  in  York,  Nov.  3S.  Mr. 
ThompsoD  in  the  chair.  The  fint  business  considered  wsB,that  part 
of  the  third  rqwrtofthe  committee  of  investigation  which  related 
to  the  Hull  and  Sell^  shares.  The  propoution  of  the  connuttes 
vras,  that  the  holderi  of  the  Unll  and  Selby  shares  sbonld  have 
6  per  cent,  npon  £8  oat  of  the  £10  called  op,  and  that  thef 
should  not  be  liable  for  any  mora  calls.  A  resololiim  in  Ikvoor 
of  this  was  onammously  adopted.  He  part  of  the  same  report 
relative  to  the  electric  telegraph  was  next  adopted.  The  next 
qoestion  was  that  relative  to  the  directors.  Hr.  Stocks  moved, 
on  this  point,  that  the  reoomnendations  of  the  committee  ontba 
subject  be  agreed  to.  An  amendment  was  propoaed  to  refer  the 
Bulgect  to  the  next  half>yeaily  meeting.  The  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  large  m^rity.  The  meeting  was  then  aihoiuned 
till  the  4th  of  Februiiiy,  when  the  fourth  report  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

A  meeting  of  shareholders  in  this  company  was  held  at  ICn* 
Chester  on  Friday,  7th  December ;  Ur.  B,  L.  Jooes  in  the  <dunr, 
to  consider  the  resolntion  of  the  directors,  with  referenoe  to  the 
Hall  and  Selby  purchase  shares.  After  some  conversation,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  recommending  that  the  Hull  and  Selby 
purchase  should  be  completed,  end  that  the  directors  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  effecting  that  object.  Hie  a^ieonwd 
spAttI  general  meetit^  of  the  company,  in  reforonoe  to  the  HoU 
and  Sdiby  purchase,  was  held  at  Toil:,  December  Slst;  Hr. 
Thompson  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  stated  that  th^  con- 
sidered that  it  was  not  desirable  to  complete  the  purchase,  and 
they  did  not  believe  that  one-half  the  amount  required,  £900,000 
would  be  paid  np.  An  amendment  was  moved  to  the  effect  titat 
the  further  considetation  of  the  quertion  be  deferred  till  the 
Februaiy  meeting.  The  amendment  was  lost  hy  a  latgem^iori^^- 
and  the  original  motion  was  carried. 

BoUot,  Blackburn,  ClUkeroe,  and  Wett  Torhhirt  Raihoaf. — 
A  special  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on  Wednesday  28Ui' 
November,  at  Bhtckbum.  The  chairman,  having  moved  a  reao- 
hition  to  the  effect  that  the  propoaed  arrangement  wi&  the  Eiife 
Laaesdiire  Company  be  carried  into  tBadtt  aa  swaadiaaat  ms 
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ftofmii  to  the  effect,  ihtt  the  propoution  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Torkshira  Coiopanj,  aud  abo  the  propoul  of  the  £ait  Lan- 
CHhire  Companj  be  referred  to  the  conuderation  of  a  comniittee 
of  fire  •harehotders ;  aod  that  such  coramittee  have  power  to  con- 
fer with  deputations  from  hotfa  oompanies,  aud  to  report  the  re- 
•olt  to  a  spedd  meeting  to  be  odied  fi>r  the  pnrposc.  The 
ehainnaa  pat  the  Bmendment  and  afterwards  the  reaolutiou,  and 
the  amendiBeat  via  eanied  tuianimoiisl;. 

Lo»JoM  and  Sotdk  Watem  Raiiwm. — A  qterial  nwetiog  of 
this  cumpanjr,  Mr.  Cliaplio,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  was  held  on 
Wcdncaday,  SSth  November,  at  the  Nine  Elms  Station,  London, 
eat  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  shareboUers  to  det«rmine  upon 
the  propriety  of  making  an  application  to  Parliament  in  the  en- 
ssiog  session  for  an  extension  of  time  for  carrying  oat  the  powers 
of  the  London  Bridge  Extension  Act  of  the  powers  of 
which  will  expire  in  August,  1830,  if  the  proper  notices  are  not 
giten  to  keep  the  powen  intaet. 

Mr.  Christie  nond  the  lesoliiHoii,  wbidi  was  seeonded  h7 
Mr.  Snow ;  when  Mr.  Kay,  in  a  very  lengthy  speeeh,  moved 
the  fiiUowing  amendment ; — "  That  it  is  at  present  inexpedient 
to  i^ly  to  Parliament  for  an  eicteasion  of  the  powers  of  the  Lon- 
don iSridge  Extennon  Act,  1846,  it  being  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  the  capital  ncconnts  of  the  company  should  be  closed 
witkoDt  ftirther  delay ;  tiie  liabilities  of  the  company  ascertained 
u  their  next  half-year^  report;  aadthefatnreenergiea  of  the  di- 
rcctum  shuald  be  entbtdy  dented  to  derdoping  the  tnffie  re- 
aowoea  of  the  coM^any  on  its  different  lines  and  hnmches.  and 
to  introdnong  and  enforcing  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every 
depaitment  of  the  company's  works  and  affairs." 

Mr.  S.  L.  Walker,  of  Manchester,  seconded  the  amendment, 
whea  •  diaeasBion  took  place,  and  the  wnendnint  was  carried 

an  orarwhelming  m^ority. 

Another  special  general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on 
December  23,  at  which  a  committee  of  inveattgation  ^into  the 
afidn  of  the  oonpH?  waa  carried. 

Great  North  tf  SeeUmid  JbjAnay.-^The  annnal  meeting  of 
Ais  eonpany  was  heM  at  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday,  38th  Kd- 
Tea^wr. 

The  seeretazy  read  the  lepoct,  which  stated  that  the  direc- 
tors cune  to  the  unanimous  reaolutiou  of  recommending  the 
ibarebolders  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  line.  I'or ' 
gradients  1  in  100,  Aberdeen  to  Inverness!,  all  single  line  and 
worfca.  £650,789 ;  gradienU  1  in  70,  all  single  line  and  works, 
£USJia.4u  A  mn^  nahnj  fnm  Eit^brewster  to  Kmth  nvqr 
be  eoortrarted  for  £280,871,  and  lor  a  double  line  of  works, 
with  single  raOs,  £373,334.  That  it  is  more  desirable  to  adipt 
tte  latter  than  the  former,  erfti  though  the  line  Irom  Keith  to 
Inrerness  be  never  made  more  than  a  single  line,  or  with  gra- 
dienta  better  than  1  in  70.  The  director  concur  with  Mr. 
Cobitt  in  his  recommendation  of  forming  the  line,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  Kittybrewstcr,  near  Aberdeen,  to  Keith,  say  at  a 
cost  «f  £380,000;  purchase  of  laverury  Canal,  £40,000  i  and 
other  expeniea  £60,000:  total  £«7<M)00,  for  » line  64  milea  in 
length,  extending  half  tlie  way  to  InT«nesa.  The  coatraetora 
have 'agreed  to  take  one-fourtii  of  the  whole  stock  of  the  com- 
paay> 

The  balance-sheet  to  the  31st  of  Angnst  last  shows  that  the 
receiptB  amoanted  to  £71,242,  and  the  dislmrsemenu  to  .19^2,627 
leaving  a  bahuice  of  £31,384  dne  to  the  bankers :  and  thiU 
the  company  are  possessed  of  land  aod  other  property  goffident 
to  meet  the  above  balance. 

The  report  wns  agreed  to,  and  taaolutiona  in  eonformtty  there- 
nth  paased. 

Aberdeen  Sailvajf. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  on  Thursday,  29th  November,  at  Aberdeon.  The  report 
Mates  that  the  line  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  open(>d  to  within  six 
■ulea  of  Aberdeen,  when  the  carriage  of  goods  will  commence  on 
the  Bcw  portion  of  the  hne.  The  aooounts  to  the  31st  August 
that  £1,306,713  had  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance 
againat  the  company  of  £3S,151.   The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Courm'f  Coaly  tmd  SKoatea  and  Lotigkor  SaHvag. 

— A  spetdal  meeting  of  this  company  was  held,  on  Thursday, 
tBth  Not.,  at  the  offices,  Moorgate  Street  Besoludons  were 
nnanimopsly  psied,  authorising  the  directors  to  call  £4  per 
sfaaiti,  and  to  construct  a  branch  line  to  Llanelly,  miles  in 
length,  at  a  oost  of  £4,500 

SotUk  SiaffbrdiMre  BaiUeag. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
•ospny,  held  at  Walsall,  on  Thnrtday,  S9th  November,  a  pro- 
Ik  Ictte  the  line  br  n  tena  e(  31  year^  at  a  rent  for  the 


first  year  of  £13,387,  and  £^,773  per  annon  afterwards,  being 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  £009,350 — was  re- 
jectpd  by  2,253  i  ot«  against  1,509  ;  msjority  744.  The  directors 
were  authorised  to  raiw  £100,000  on  debentures. 

CorL;  Blaciroci;  and  l'rt>$n^e  Railirng. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  coiupiiny  was  held  on  Tiiursdny,  29th  Nov.,  at 
Cork ;  Dr.  I^on^  in  the  chiiir.  The  report  expressed  a  hope 
that  by  April  next  the  line  would  be  opened  ihronghont  to  the 
public  The  capital  account  showed  that  £00,680  bod  been 
received,  and  £G1,637  e\[tendcd,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£5,053.    The  report  was  adopted. 

Waterford  and  KUheimtf  HiilKoy. — Tlie  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company  wtubeld  in  London,  Nov,  SO.  The  linbililies  of  the 
company  are  stotcd  to  be  £52,4^6,  and  the  assets  £15,550, 
leaving  a  bulauce  against  the  company  of  £36,900.  The  aceoonts 
showed  that  £292,^204  liad  been  received,  and  £28S,8S4  ex- 
pended, knving  a  balance  of  £8,409.  The  direetors  were  antho> 
rised  to  make  appltoition  for  powers  to  nuic  £120,000  by  the 
issue  of  12,000  preference  shares  of  £10  each. 

ManchfuffT,  Skrffleld,  and  UneolasAire  Sailteay. — A  meeting 
of  shareholders  in  this  company  was  held  at  Manchester,  on 
Tnesdsy,  4th  Dccomber;  Mr.  W.  H.  Btadshaw,  presiding. 
Itcaolntions  were  passed  in  favour  of  another  investigation  of  the 
compuiy's  financial  position,  and  into  the  policy  of  the  manage- 
ment. The  meeting  omdemned  the  directors  seeking  to  create 
new  eapttnl,  to  the  amount  of  £500,000,  beforethe  borrowing  powers 

the  eompany  were  exhausted.  Aftor  varions  opinions  bad  been 
expressed  on  the  suliject  of  the  memorandum,  Mr.  Hnbbard 
moved,  "  that  thU  meeting  do  approve  of  and  adopt,  the  tenos 
contained  in  the  memorandiun  of  agreement  read  to  this  meeting 
and  that  the  directors  of  the  company  be  authorised  to  eKi;  the 
some  into  effect." 

Mr.  Salt  secoiulcd  the  reeolntion,  which  was  carried. 

Eati  LoMeathire  Sailway. — An  extraordinary  meeting  of  tfaia 
company  was  held  on  WedneadiQr,  December  5,  at  Bary ;  Mr.  J. 
Omndy  presided,  and  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  "that 
this  meeting  approve  of  an  arrangement  being  entered  into  with 
the  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Clilheroe,  and  West  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company,  for  the  working  of  the  railway  and  traffic  of  that  com- 
pany, by  and  with  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Fast  Lancashire  Bail- 
wny  Company,  and  confim  the  terms  snbmiued  to  this  meeting, 
of  a  proposed  contntctandagreementbetweenthetwocompaBiM; 
and  empower  the  airectors  to  «ler  into  a  hiuding  contract  and 
agreement  for  tlie  purpose."  Mr.  Dngdale  seconded  the  nscdit 
tion,  whidi  was  carried  without  a  uugle  dissentient. 

Beyenrt  CanaL—lia  liidf-yearly  meeting  of  this  conqmny 
was  held  in  London  on  Wednnday,  5th  Decmber.  The  revenue 
account  for  the  half-year  ending  80lh  September  last,  showed 
that  £23,318  10s.  8d.  bad  been  received,  including  £3,161  for 
towage,  and  £12,261  5*.  8d.  expended,  inelnding  £2,971  fia 
towage,  leaving  a  profit  of  £1 1^7  ^s. 

PeniHtidar  and  OrWHtat  Steam  Xttrig^Oim  CosijWHiy.— The 
half-ynrly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London,  6th 
December,  to  recdve  the  report  of  the  directors,  to  declare  n 
dividend,  to  tnke  into  consideiation  the  propriety  of  a  testimonial 
to  Sir  John  Pirie,  aud  to  elect  directors  and  auditois ;  Mr.  Jomea 
Malheson,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  £500  was  granted  to  the  direc 
tors,  to  be  appropriated  In  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  John  Krie.  The  directors  and 
auditors  were  re-elected,  and  a  motion  for  a  dividend  of  4  per 
cent,  for  the  half-year  was  passed  anudst  general  applause. 

Iamh»  and  Slaehcall  Baiticay.—i.  special  meeting  of  Ihie 
company  was  held  on  Monday,  17lk  December,  at  the  London 
Tavern.  The  adoption  of  the  first  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, "  that  none  of  the  officers  of  this  company  be  allowed  to 
hold  offices  in  another  company,  any  part  of  the  duties  of  which 
were  to  be  discharged  during  the  businees  houn  of  the  company," 
was  unnnimoualy  carried.  The  other  recommeodatioiu  of  the 
report  were  referred  to  the  directors  for  their  eooaideralion  and 
sanction,  previons  to  the  next  half-yearly  meeting. 

Walet  SeilKof.—'nit  adjourned  half-yearly  meeting  of 
tUs  eompany  was  held  on  Wednesday,  19Ui  Deoamber,  at  the 
Paddington  station  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  to  receive  the 
r^ort  of  the  depnUtion  of  shareboUers  appointed  on  the  30th 
August  h«t.  After  a  lengthened  discussion,  the  report  of  the 
directors,  presented  nt  the  previous  meeting,  irith  the  exoqptiMi 
of  the  aceonnts,  waa  agreed  to.    The  WWrt.of  the  depptatton^ 

shareholder,  was  postpoi«*(i(^n^  ^S^'^^ftR!™^ 
speciitl^  for  the  purpoee.  O 
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A38UBANCES,  &e. 
Bnbjoimd  will  be  rouoit  the  most  material  fietB  thftt  htve 
trnuptiwl  lince  oar  litat,  relniiYe  to  tbi»  gnat  ind  growing 
.dapartOMDt  of  itiTeitmeat. 

CoLOXUL  Lira  Amcbahcc  Cohp&kt. — Tbe  third  annual 
neetiDR  of  tfaia  aoTopnnj  was  recently  held  in  Edinburgh: 
W.  8.  Wallter,  of  Bowtnnd,  in  the  chair.  In  tho  report  by 
the  directors,  it  was  atated  that,  durionr  iho  year  frum  tbe , 
2/Ith  of  May.  1818,  to  the  Hath  of  Mny.  1849,  205  new 
-policies  bare  been  isauedt  nsurin;  sums  to  the  amount  of 
kl3S,fi38  15*.,  yielding  annual  premiams  to  tbe  ftmonnt  of 
JS4,SS5  lOa.  9ci.  That  the  whole  ftmonnt  of  ataumncea 
offered  to  the  cumpany,  from  tho  coramenceoient  of  the 
business  in  November,  1816,  when  the  first  policy  was 
issued,  till  aSth  May,  1840,  is  £605^66  Sa.;  and  of  tbis 
amount,  after  deducting  propoaals  rejected  and  assnrancea 
forfeited,  there  was  In  force  at  the  date  of  balanoe  tbe  sum 
of  £35.1,470  9b.,  yielding  annual  premiams  to  the  amount  of 
:£  14,279  9s.  6d.  That  tbe  amount  of  olainu  which  tbecom- 
pao.T  bave  required  to  meet  since  its  establishment  is 
^,070  I5a.  8d.  That  the  directors  bare  made  good  inrest- 
menta  with  that  poKton  of  tho  funds  which  was  available 
for  the  porpoae.  That  the  expcniei  of  the  inatitatioo  are 
kept  withio  ibenairoweBt  buuoda  compatible  with  tbe  proper 
tnaoagemeDt  and  tbe  extended  field  which  the  company's 
Dperacions  embrace.  The  report  was  agreed  to  unanimously, 
iand,  on  the  recommendation  of  tbe  cbairmnn,  it  waa  agreed 
that  a  list  of  the  proprietor!  flbenld  besubmitted  for  ioapeo- 
tioo  at  ^e  priueipat  offlees  ia  Ltudon,  Edinbur^jb,  and 
Ifontreal. 

Masobbitik  Fibb  AssnB&aoB  Cohpaitt. — Tbe  balf- 
^irly  general  meeiing  of  tbe  eourt  of  proprietors  of  Ibis 

npaav  wai  held  in  Uanobester  on  November  29;  Mr. 
ind  Buckley  in  the  obair.  The  business  of  tlie  meet- 
ing divided  itself  Into  two  beads.  The  first  object  was 
to  pass  a  sew  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  company. 
The  law  proposed  was,  "  To  authorise  the  board  of  di- 
reocora,  in  my  ease  in  which  ao^  of  the  fhnds  of  the 
•ompany  are  fbr  the  time  being  invested  on  security  of 
any  mortgage  of  any  lands  or  hereditaments,  and  either 
with  orwithonl  power  of  sale,  to  agree  with  tliu  inorteager 
or  mortgager^  or  with  any  person  or  persons  emiiitil.  or 
elafming  to  b*  eotitledt  to  the  tqpltj  of  ledenpttou  iu  toe 


mortgaged  beraditamentB,  for  the  parehasa  or  laais  of  tba 

equityof  redemption  in  the  mortgaged  property,  npon  suoh 
terms  as  the  board  shall  think  fit ;  or,  in  case  of  the  bank- 
ruptoy  or  insolvency  (whether  past  or  future)  of  the  mort- 
gatier,  or  other  the  person  or  persona  for  the  time  tteing  eo- 
tiiled  to  tbe  equity  of  redemption  in  tbe  mortgage  property 
■hen  to  authoriiie  the  board,  or  any  pemn  nnderits  dtreotion 
by  virtuo  of  or  under  some  order  for  tbnt  purpose  in  the 
bankruptcy  or  insolveucy,  to  bid  for  and  become  tbe  pur- 
chaser of  such  propertr.  upon  such  terms  as  tbe  board  shall 
think  fit,  and  generally  to  act  therein  as  to  the  board  shall 
seem  expedient)  provided  that  the  mortgaged  properly  which 
shall  be  the  sulject  of  any  such  agreement  or  purchase  bs 
conveyed  to  or  vested  in  aome  or  one  of  the  trustees  of  tbb 
oompany,  in  trust  for  the  sale  or  dl^mHl  thereof 
by  the  direction  of  the  board,  and  wiifa  powers  of 
letting,  leasing,  and  maoasiog  in  the  meantime;  and 
that  tue  trustees  or  trustee  shall  be  posseseed  of  the  monef 
to  be  produced  by  such  sale  or  disposal,  and  of  the  rents  in 
ibe  meantime,  upon  the  same  trusts  as'are  in  the  company^s 
deed  of  settlement  declared  as  to  the  moneys  thereby  author- 
ised to  be  invested,  and  tbe  dividends,  interest,  or  annual 
ineomi  thereof."  Tbe  lav  was  tmaBinunulf  agieed  to  ud 
passed.  The  second  obieet  of  the  meeting  was  lo  deolara 
a  dividend.  The  Chairman  baring  briefly  addressed  the 
meeting,  called  upon  Mr,  Herbert  Spring,  the  Seoretary  of 
the  company,  to  read  the  report,  which  gave  partionlan  of 
the  proeeedings  of  the  company  for  tho  last  year,  and  tho 
same  wns  nnanimonsly  received,  adopted,  and  conSrmed, 
and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes.  A  dividend, 
amonnting  to  Si  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  was  then  de- 
clared. After  providing  for  the  paynent  of  tills  haodaome 
dividend,  there  is  an  ample  reiervs  left  of  ^,618  ISi.  Sd. 
The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  daoUre  bwiBflM  of  ills  per 
cent,  on  cotton  mills,  and  10  perceuc.  on  all  other  risk^  Mr 
the  last  year,  to  all  annual  policy  holders.  Tbis  companf^ 
«re  believe,  is  the  only  one  that  makes  return  bonuses  an- 
nually to  the  policy  holders.  Tbe  court  then  passed  a  re«a- 
lutioo.  tendering  a  vote  of  thanks  (0  tbe  tihairmtn,  the  de- 
puty chairman,  and  the  board  of  directors,  for  tbeirvaloable 
servioea  during  the  past  yeor,  and  requesting,  in  teetimonv 
of  the  sense  entnruiaed  by  proprietors  of  the  nilu*  flc 
Chose  servicei,  their  acoeptanoe  of  the  »nm  of  ^600, 
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THE  LATE  QVEEN  ADELAIDE. 

At  Bentley  Frioiy,  near  Stanmore,  early  on  the  noming  of 
the  3d  of  December,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  after  a 
long  and  afflictiog  illness,  at  the  age  of  flfty-sevai.  Her  Mqes^ 
retained  her  composure  of  mind  to  the  last. 

The  late  Qneen  Dowi^r,  Amelia  Louiaa  Theresa  Carolina, 
was  bom  on  the  ISth  of  August,  She  was  the  eldest 

dan^ter  of  George  Frederic  Charies,  Dnke  of  Saxe  lieiningen, 
one  of  tbe  small  soverngn  states  in  Germany,  and  nster  to  tbe 
present  Bake.  Her  mother,  Looisn  Elonora,  was  a  dau^ter  of 
fiie  iUnstrions  house  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburgh.  Her  sister, 
the  Frinceia  Ida,  eeponsed  the  Dnke  of  Saxe  Weimar  Eisanach, 
and  with  Prince  Edward  and  Prince  Gnstave  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
and  the  two  Princesses  of  Baxe  Weimar,  were  with  her  in  her 
Hut  moments. 

The  early  years  of  the  Princess  Addaidc  were  passed  in  tran- 
qaillity  at  the  retired  eonrt  of  her  fiither.  On  his  death,  in 
1803,  when  the  was  only  deren  years  (rf  age,  she  was  left,  with 
her  brother  and  sister,  to  the  guardianship  of  thmr  mother,  who 
*as  also  appelated  to  tbe  Begenqr  of  tbe  Dnohy  of  Saxe  Mdnin- 
gen,  uatQ  her  son  was  of  age  to  ossnme  tbe  reins  of  government 
himWf.  All  the  accomplishments  befitting  her  high  rank  and 
sex  were,  under  the  jndidoos  oare  of  her  excellent  mother, 
bestowed  npon  her,  while  those  sound  prinapto  of  molality  and 
iriigioB,  and  those  enduring  unpressions  of  virtue,  humility,  and 
gwtlMiMS,  the  eonstaat  raerase  of  which  has  made  her  name 
Olnstrioat  for  ever  la  the  list  of  En^and's  Qaeens,  were  early 
and  eareftilly  inenleated  on  her  mind.  Her  early  yean  were 
passed  alternately  at  the  deoal  palace  in  the  capita  dty  of 
Mewingen,  and  at  the  Castle  of  Altenstein,  a  pioturesqae  country 
residence,  where  the  reigning  fcmily  were  accustomed  to  spend 
the  summer  moutha.  From  her  childish  years,  she  was  distin- 
geished  for  her  doeilify,  her  goodness,  her  orbiraity,  and  for  idl 
tae  virtnes  and  spaces  whieh  most  dignil|y  and  adorn  woman, 
taftAiltj  i»  hut  mt\ki  fOiWwh  Ber  Uadnwi  Hid  eoaleMnB- 


sion  to  all  who  approached  beTwere  the  theme  of  universal  pnisa. 
Tlie  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wdes,  in  November, 
1817,  made  on  important  change  in  the  niUtions  of  the  r^ 
fiunily.  By  that  mournful  event,  the  Rt^nt,  afterwards  Georga 
IV.,  was  rendered  childless,  and  it  became  n  matter  of  grave 
poUcy  on  the  part  of  the  unmarried  rojol  dnkes  to  contract  sudt 
matrimonial  aUiancee  as  might  place  the  future  saocession  to  the 
throne  of  this  country  on  a  6m  basis. 

Tbe  Dnke  of  York,  althot^b  married,  was  without  iuae,  and  the 
four  royal  Dukes,  Clarenee  (the  next  in  succession),  Kent,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  Gloucester,  determined  to  many.  For  the  Dukt  of 
Ckrence  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe  Meiningen  was  selected. 
Her  piety,  her  gentlenesn,  and  her  goodness,  bad  mode  her 
known  lo  the  Eoyal  Family  of  England;  and,  at  the  especial  in- 
stance of  his  motlier,  Qneen  Chariotte,  his  Itoyal  Highness,  who 
bad  been  for  some  time  separated  from  Mrs.  Jordtin,  solidted  tbe 
liand  of  the  Princess  Adelaide.  His  suit  was  succesafid,  and  th« 
prdiminaries  of  their  nnitm  having  been  settled  in  London,  and 
»t  Meiningen,  by  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides — the  B^ent 
having  signified  his  assent — the  young  German  Princess,  in  her 
26th  year,  quitted  her  fatherland  to  become  Dnehess  of  Clarenco 
and  the  future  Qneen  of  England.  The  Dnke  of  Clarence  was 
at  this  time  in  his  544.h  year.  Accompanied  by  her  uothei; 
and  attended  by  a  unmwous  suite,  her  Serene  Highness  arrived 
in  London  on  tbe  4th  of  July,  1816,  and  took  up  her  temporary 
abode  at  QriUon's  Hotd,  whither  the  lU^t  and  the  Dnke  of 
Clarfflice  immediately  went  to  greet  her  arrind,  though  the 
hour  was  as  kite  as  10  o'clock  at  night.  On  the  9tb  of  tbe 
some  month,  the  Princess  was  presented  to  Queen  Chariotte^ 
and  on  the  18th  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
solemnised  in  the  grand  saloon  at  the  Palace  at  Ker ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  remarried  to  her  Serene 
H^hness  Victoria  Maria  Louisa,  youngest  daugbter  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Saxe  Cobuurg,  and  widow  of  tbe  Prince  of  Ldningen. 
•Their  marriage  had  taken  place  at  Cobearg,  on  the  29th  of  the 
pmiow  Maf  i  bnt  it  «a|)^|^  9^^|!WD@gt^^ 
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mnarrifd  ia  Bnghnd.  At  theae  Tojai  weddings  there  wom 
stthaf  of  extnordinajT  ttaie  or  tpleudottr.  The  uarriagcf 
Mie  (oleimuMd  b;  the  Ardibiihop  of  Canterbuty,  aasUted  by 
tbe  Bhhop  of  London,  and  the  oiUjr  ponou  pmeat  were  the 
WB^m  of  tbt  Sajtl  Fnmilj,  with  the  Lord  OhaoMUor,  the 
Bri  at  lira^ool  (Plimn  Hinister),  mi  Lord  Bidmsath  (Uome 
8Mntair),with  C!iMMtliuwt«(HiDUter  (rfStntofbrHanoTer), 
■dSwrnSaenitz  (Minuter  for  SaxeHeimngeti).  The  ceremony 
loak  pfam  Bt  three  o^ctock  in  the  kfternoon.  In  the  evening, 
the  Doko  ud  SuiheM  of  Cimreuoe  drove  to  St.  Jamei')  Falace, 
wbne  the;  renudncd  oslj  a  few  ityi,  nnd  then  proceeded,  for  n 
Abit  tine,  to  ths  Dnke's  iMideooe  nt  Buhy  Park.  Mia  Boynl 
Tlinliii  won«Me  to  the  resolitkin  of  ipending  Hroe  time  on 
lha  CwliwiBt,  a^,  >wnni|Tnniri  bj  the  Snchwit  hetmbnrked  at 
Smr,  a  Im  ihm  thne  weeka  after  Us  nuringt,  and,  proceed- 
■Shf         OilBB,ti«vdkdoawaidate  Saaorw. 

At  the  time  of  the  Duke't  marriage,  kia  entire  aaanal  inoMae 
tu  421,782,  XTpoB  his  marriage  he  received  an  addition  of 
£6,000  s-jear.  On  this  iacaue  hia  Boyal  Highneu  had  to 
niatain  a  fiunily  of  ten  soaa  and  daughtecB,  besides  keeping  op 
tin  mtaUishment  which  his  exalted  rank  required.  Under  the 
jndeat  management  of  his  excdlent  consort,  then  were  few 
fasnoal  dilScnltiea  in  the  housdiold  ot  the  Soke.  Alter  their 
tdm  to  TuglMil^  the  Dnke  and  Sudieas  resided  ebiefl;  at 
tmlvlark. 

Tlv  nairiage  was  attended  with  much  domestic  tliss,  but  the 
BntiBdy  death  of  her  children  not  ooiy  marred  her  Ao>al  High- 
Bct^i  hiqipiMas,  bnt  affected  her  health.  She  gaie  birth  to  two 
ibaghten,  the  Princesses  Charlotte  and  Elizabeth.  Tlte  first 
died  bamediately  alter  being  baptised,  and  the  second  siirviTed 
i^T  for  a  few  months  hanng  been  bom  on  Itie  10th  December, 
ISU,  aod  died  OD  the  2lBt  of  the  following  March.  Her  bodily 
Untglh  and'conaUtution  suffered  also  from  her  bdsg  prenm- 
tardj  eoolLHd  in  1819  and  1S31,  and  on  two  wbseqnent 
oteanons. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Tork,  in  1827,  the  Duke  of 
tSarcfice  became  heir-presnmplave  to  the  throne,  when  his  in- 
emw  wu  raised  to  £40,000  a-f ear.  This  addition  enabled  the 
Dschesi  to  put  still  more  in  exercise  those  acts  of  charity  and 
(nenxu  bot  discriminatiDg  beocTolenoe  tat  whidi  her  character 
m  to  greatly  distingnished,  and  wtich  were  the  dearest  objects 
dim  heart,  and  the  natural  bent  of  her  dispoaitioD.  Uer  un- 
MkatatioBS  cbuitiea  and  giaeefol  hospitAlltjr  increased  with  the 
iuresH  of  income.  In  the  retirement  of  Busby  Park,  she  ap- 
plied herself  to  such  lady-like  acts  as  fill  up  with  uflefalnees  a 
ligaified  and  elegant  leisure.  An  early  taste  for  tapestry  and 
mbroidery,  nourished  in  the  quietode  and  seclusion  of  Hciningeo, 
renred,  and,  together  with  a  lave  of  music  and  of  the  arts,  filled 
■plier  TBcant  hours.  She  also  read  much ;  and  her  reading,  if 
Mt  pofimnd,  was  extensive,  wliile  her  judgment  in  music,  and 
tR>  ia  ptctiues,  waa  held  in  high  rsteemi.  In  the  comparatire 
irinqr  of  Bnah;  7Rrk,'she  would  have  been  abundantly  happy 
W  for  the  &ebic  state  of  her  health,  which  even  then  gave 
nningofthe  premature  old  age  that  has  prevented  her  rew^iug 
bl  oriiaary  Umit  of  human  existence. 

George  IT.  died  on  the  SOth  of  June,  1830,  when  the  Duke 
«f  Clare  DCS  succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Wil- 
liui  IT.  In  the  high  poution  to  which  her  Mqjeety  wu  now 
niitd  as  the  Queen  CcMisort  of  £oghuid,  her  conduct  and 
barii^  wen  the  theme  of  udTenal  praiitf.  The  accession  of 
TlDiaa  nd  Adelaide  to  the  throne  Was  the  ralgeet  of  jaj 
thiMgiKMit  the  nation ;  and  the  Qoeea  wu  deeply  afihcted  by  the 
lenAm  and  loyalty  evinced  by  tlie  people  on  that  auspicious 
•nst.  The  amount  of  her  duties  and  tite  sphere  of  her  influeooe 
tae  vastly  enlaiged,  and  no  one  coold  be  more  conscious  of  the 
«*  responsibiliUes  which  attached  to  her  in  bar  nenr  poution. 
In  forming  her  household.  Earl  Kowe  vras  iqipointed  her  Ma- 
jors lord  chamberlain,  the  Ducbeai  ot  Leeds  her  mistress  of 
the  robes,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Errol,  who  was  married  to  the 
Kti^i&aghler,herBiaiteroftiwhone.  On  the  14th  Jansary, 
Ihs  Whigi  heiiig  then  in  power.  Lord  Howe  ceased  to  be  her 
Hy ity'a  dMmberiain,  and  tha  Ewl  of  Denbigh  wu  appointed  his 
Mtcssaor.  Whan  Sir  fiobect  Peel  became  Ptemiu  inDeoembtr, 
UB4,  Lord  Errol  withdrew  from  her  Hqesty's  servioo.  fiarl 
Hsn  tesnotd  his  fanner  oSce  as  lord  asd  the 

MefDairi^  beeeme  master  of  the  hone. 

<kthe  Mh  of  SeptenOier,  1881,  WiUiu  the  lamHi  and 
^■■1  AUaUt  war*  ervwimi  ia  Weataiiiutar  Ahb^ — awn  than 
tpmOmUi^  wiMiw  to  tottiw.  it  «lM«nithKt. 


her  Uqesty  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  it  that 
memorable  ceremony,  never  displayed  mure  of  the  grace  and 
dignity  whidi  usually  characterised  her  deportment  than  in  tbtA 
veneraUe  cathedral  where  the  potontatee  of  England  and  Hieir 
consorts  have  been  invested  with  the  outward  and  viuble  ngni 
of  regal  power,  at  the  commencement  of  evwy  reigs  since  tha 
foundation  of  the  monurohy. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  King,  her  husband,  hsr  Jtajestj 
took  no  part  in  politics,  although  often  accused  of  eiMCisIng  an 
influence  which  never  oncfi  occurred  to  her.  During  ths  Reform 
Bill  excitement,  her  piety  and  quiet  virtues  did  not  prevent  her 
bom  being  assailed  with  calumny  and  misrepresentatim.  Oa 
the  occuion  of  the  customary  address  of  the  Biihape  oa  hia 
H^esty's  birth-day  in  1833,  after  the  King  had  returned  hb  re- 
ply, the  Queen,  in  performing  her  part  in  the  eeremooial,  oon- 
elnded  her  answer  vrith  this  very  touching  sentence '*Hy  Lord^ 
I  am  particularly  obliged  to  you  for  tiiis  declaration  of  attachment 
at  a  period  when  I  am  most  cruelly  and  nndeservediy  iasnlted 
and  (»lnmnisted  on  many  occasions."  But  the  moat  grou  in- 
stance of  those  undeserved  and  indecent  attacks  upon  her  tbjvAf 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Hetbaume 
Ministry  in  188^  when  tiie  fiut  was  BBBOoaeed  in  tha  fimw 
newsp^,  with  the  addition  of  the  words,  "The  Qimmi  hasdona 
it  all."  The  artide  oontaiaing  this  memorable  and  nafbooded 
expression  wu  believed  to  have  been  fumi^ad  by  a  aM»  and 
Icmjed  lord,  whose  political  conduct  bu  uot  dways  been  guided 
by  that  decorum  and  prudence  which  his  high  positi<m  demaaded. 

Her  Slajes^'s  conduct  towards  the  children  of  ber  hari»Bd, 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  wu  always  marked  by  kindness  and  affeetiott. 
After  she  became  Queen  they  were  retahted  in  t^  dkMast  inti- 
ma^  with  her  court,  and  she  nw  with  pleaanra  their  Barnes 
enroled  in  the  ranks  of  the  peerage,  u  wdl  as  in  beholding  tha 
Siag  dittribating  amoag  them  all  the  private  fortune  wtiA  ha 
oonH  eommand.  "Tomrde  the  hefaws  to  the  Uinme,  the  Prin- 
cess  Victoria,  she  ever  condncted  hersdf  with  the  most  friendly 
ftelingi.  She  watched  her  progress  with  a  maternal  care, 
tenderness,  pride,  and  love,  which  showed  the  pleasure  which  she 
took  in  her  improvement.  Her  lut  act,  it  may  be  said,  u 
Queen  Consort,  wu  in  the  command  for  a  ball  of  nnequjled 
magnificence,  given  at  St.  James's  Palace,  on  the  2Sth  May,  1837f 
in  honour  of  tiie  Frinoess  Victoria  attaining  her  ISUi  year — 
that  is,  attaining  that  age  when  it  becamn  digible  for  her  at 
once  to  ascend  ^  throne  npon  tha  demise  of  William  IT.  The 
festive  entertainment  was  bnt  the  prelimimuy  to  the  Sin^a 
death,  for,  when  it  took  place,  be  vru  already  aetied  wifli  hia 
last  fatal  Illness." 

The  conduct  of  Qneeu  Adelaide,  doring  the  last  illness  of  the 
King  hits  always  been  regarded  u  an  exemplary  instance  of 
conjugal  love  and  devotion.  Of  ^is  the  best  possible  proofs 
are  to  be  found  in  a  smaU  volume  printed  for  private  dr- 
oolation,  being  en  account  of  the  latter  days  of  King  Wilhaa 
IT.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Conterinuy  thus  Mlndea  to 
her  eondoct,  so  worthy  of  admiration,  during  the  last  illness  of 
her  royal  consort.  "Three  different  times,"  said  bis  grace,  "  wu 
I  nimmoned  to  his  presence  the  day  before  his  dissolution.  Ha 
received  the  Sacrament  first ;  on  my  second  summons  I  read  the 
Church  Service  to  him;  and  the  third  time  I  speared,  the  op> 
pression  under  which  he  laboured  prevented  him  from  joining 
outwardly  in  the  service,  though  he  appeared  tessible  of  the  eon- 
sdatioat  which  I  read  to  him  out  of  our  rdj^ons  service.  For 
three  weeks  priorto  his  dlaatdntioD,  ^  Qneen  aitby  hia  bedside 
performing  for  him  every  office  whidi  a  rick  man  conld  require, 
and  depriving  herself  of  all  manner  of  rest  and  rdection.  She 
nndenvent  labours  which  I  thought  no  ordinary  woman  conld 
endure.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  her  meekneat,  and  to  the 
calmness  of  mind  iriiich  she  sought  to  keep  up  befiire  tin  Kin& 
while  sorrow  wu  preying  on  her  heart.  Sutdi  constancy  of 
affection,  I  think,  wu  one  of  the  moat  interastiogapsetadeathat 
oonld  be  presented  to  a  mind  derirons  of  bring  gratUled  with  tha 
sight  of  hnman  exmUenea." 

His  Mi^esty  died  on  the  SOtb  of  June,  1837.  He  may  be  taid 
to  have  died  in  her  arms. 

"  His  Miqeety  died  in  a  gentle  sleep,  his  head  restug  upon  the 
Queen's  shoulder,  and  her  M^esty's  hand  supporting  h^  breut — 
a  position  which  the  Queen  had  maintaiaed  about  an  boor  before 
ber  falnl  loss,  and,  indeed,  daring  nearly  all  tiie  Kin^s  honra  of 
sleep  for  tUv  last  fortnight  of  Ua  Hi^e^^  illoeia.*' — Aiutmai 
AtgUter,  vol.  Ixxix.,  p.  197.  h^/JLlQt 
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anUdad  totiiamtuficentHunof  £100,000peiuiiitun,  as  income 
whieJi  eatbled  her  to  do  much  good,  in  aceordauee  with  her 
gttieioiu  and  heneYolent  diiporilion,  and  which  abe  pnt  it  to  * 
good  and  ulataiy  ase;  bnt  the  lum  was  eitravagaut,  and  will 
never  be  again  repeated. 

On  account  of  her  weak  state  of  bealtli,  even  before  the  death 
of  the  King,  she  found  frequent  change  of  residence  neceisarj. 
Soon  after  her  accession  to  tlie  throQe,  her  M^esty  visited  her 
iclatirea  in  Germany,  tiaveUiug  underlUe  title  of  the  Duchess  of 
iMcuter.  For  a  long  time  after  the  King's  death  her  Mi^esly 
raAmd  sercreJy  from  an  atUek  of  broneliitia.  I'fais  cmnpelled 
her  to  go  abroad,  and  ahfl  rebirned  iu  1S39 ;  the  lint  visit  that 
"he  paid  upon  her  landinj;  in  Englaud  being  to  her  M^csty  Queen 
Tictoria,  in  Buckingbain  Palace.  In  the  aatuinn  of  the  same 
year  she  enjoyed  better  health  than  she  bad  for  many  years,  and 
she  visited  several  of  the  nobility  at  their  country  se»ts ;  nmungst 
others,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Earl  llowe,  and  the  Duke  of  Hut- 
land.  She  also  visited  tlie  snmc  year,  Sir  Kobert  I'eel,  at  Dray- 
ton Manor.  In  1644  she  paid  another  viait  to  her  relatives  in 
Qenamj. 

Xq  SMrdi  of  health  the  also  went  to  Hadetm  and  to  llalta, 

hotii  of  which  places  her  MiyesQr  made  her  temporary  residence. 
In  the  latter  isUnd  she  fonaded  and  endowed  the  beautiful  church 
of  Valetta.  Her  latter  years  were  spent  in  England,  and  whilst 
the  extent  of  her  private  benevolence  was  unknown,  she  contri- 
bntad  to  almost  every  public  chari^,  and  to  the  funds  of  n^ly 
all  the  sodelies  engi^ed  in  the  advancement  of  religion.  It  was 
her  ^aetice  also  to  subscribe  largely  to  all  the  charities  in  eveiy 
place  vhve  ahe  happened,  eves  for  a  lime,  to  reside  espeeiaUy 
to  those  of  the  parisli  of  St.  Martin,  London,  in  which  her  town 
manBioo  is  sitm^,  the  portals  of  which  were  opened  once  every 
season  to  receive  her  M^esty,  when  very  few  reoeptiona  took 
pluce.  Her  Miyesty  never  remained  long  in  hpr  town  mansion, 
as  the  state  of  her  health  prevented  her  from  ever  spending  much 
time  in  London.  The  latter  part  of  her  life  was  one  long  dis- 
ease. Early  last  summer,  while  resident  at  Bushy  Park,  the  in- 
.eipient  symptoms  of  dropsy  manifested  themselves.  If  or  change 
iof  ^  and  sceae  ahe  repaired  first  to  Worthing,  where  she  re- 
■unned  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards  vent  for  ashort  time  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  After  a  visit,  while  there,  from  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  Queen  Adeluidc  returned,  on  the  SSth  of  June,  to 
Boaby  Fork.  On  the  1st  of  September  her  Majesty  and  her 
household  removed  to  Bentley  Priory,  near  Stanmore,  uhich  she 
had  engaged  as  her  winter  losideace,  where  she  breathed  her  hat. 

The  directions  which  she  left  for  her  funeral  afford  additional 
proof  of  the  culled  piety  and  nnfeigned  bumili^  of  her  late 
Mqes^.  They  are  also  rcmaikahle  for  the  touching  proof  which 
they  furnish  of  the  respect  she  mtertiuned  for  the  memory  of  her 
royal  husband,  in  desiring  that  her  body  shoald  be  borue  to  the 
tomb  by  sailors.  Her  dying  wishes  were  thus  expressed :  "  Idie 
in  all  humility,  knowing;  well  that  we  are  all  alike  before  the 
tlirone  of  Ood ;  and  I  request,  therefore,  that  my  mortal  remains 
be  conveyed  to  the  grave  williout  any  pomp  or  state.  •  They  are 
to  be  moved  to  St.  George's  Chnpe),  Windsor,  where  I  request 
to  have  as  private  and  ^et  »  fhuraal  as  possible.  I  particu- 
larly desire  not  to  be  laid  out  in  state,  and  the  funeral  lo  take 
place  in  di^Iighl^  and  no  procession.  The  coffin  to  he  carried 
by  sailors  to  the  chapeL  All  those  of  my  friends  and  relations, 
to  a  limited  nnmber,  whowish  to  attend  me,  todoso;  my  nepi;ew, 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Lord  Howe,  and  Lord  Denbigh, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Wood,  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  and  Sir  David  Daviee, , 
with  those  of  my  ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend.  I  die  in  peace, 
and  wisi)  to  be  carried  to  the  tomb  in  peace,  and  free  from  the 
vanities  luid  pomp  of  this  world.  I  request  not  to  be  dissected 
or  embalmed,  and  desire  to  give  as  little  trouble  aa  poesiUe.*' 

On  the  IStli  of  December.  1849,  the  romuns  of  Queen  Ade- 
laide were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  in  Uie  Boyal  Chapel  of  St 
George,  at  Wind3or,intbe  simple  and  unosteutations manner  which 
she  herself  expressly  desired.  Her  blameless  life,  her  many  emi- 
nent virtues,  aod  her  munificent  deeds  of  public  and  private  cborily, 
will  long  preserve  her  memory.  As  has  been  well  remarked,  the 
twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her  royal  hus- 
band were  passed  by  Queen  Addude  in  the  moet  exemphury  man- 
ner, ^e  munificent  grant  which  she  enjoyed  ftam  the  nation 
hai  been  ninniflcently  expended,  not  in  an  ostentations  splendour, 
which  she  declined,  but  iu  works  of  charity  and  religion  that 
beeame  wdl  the  widow  of  a  Britiuh  King,  and  will  embalm  her 
name  with  a  qniet  and  nnpietending,  but  lasting  remembrance  in 
the  mt"  Iff  of  the  kings  and  qaeeoa  of  tin^ind. 


LORD  COLVILLE  GE  CULROSS. 
At  his  reiiJence,  S9,  Portland  Phoe,  London,  on  the  22d 
December,  in  his  82d  year,  the  Bight  HononraUe  Admiral  Lord 
CoLvuxs,  of  Colrorj.  He  was  the  Bon  of  the  9th  baron,  1^ 
his  marriage  with  Hiss  Webber.  He  was  bom  in  176S,  and 
entered  the  navy  while  young.  He  was  present  in  Bodney's 
action,  and  served  at  the  capture  of  the  Weat  India  I&landa  ia 
1791.  In  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  1807,  be  commanded 
L'Uercule ;  and  he  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Whits 
in  Februaiy,  1847.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1810,  and  was 
one  of  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  and  an  extra  lord 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  Prince  Albert.  The  deceased  lord  was 
twice  married:  fin^  in  1790,  to  Eliiabeth,  daqjhtar  of  the  1^ 
Franda  Ford.  Esq.,  who  died  in  1889;  and,  Mcond,  iu  1841,  to 
the  Hen.  Anne  Law,  third  daughter  of  tiw  lata  Lord  Elbn- 
boroDgh.  Ue  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  eatatea  hj  Ua 
n^hew,  who  was  bom  in  1818. 


THE  EARL  OF  CARNARVON. 
On  tlie  10th  of  December,  at  Fusey,  the  residence  at  hia 
brother-in.law,  in  Wales,  the  Right  Hon.  Hex&i  Qkobob 
HfOBEaT,  third  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Ha 
was  the  son  of  the  second  Enrl,  by  the  daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Dyke  Adand,  of  Killcrton,  Devonsliire,  and  was  bom  in  London, 
on  the  Sth'of  Jnne,  1800.  When  Lord  Porchester,  he  made 
himself  known  as  a  intveller,  a  poel^  and  a  dramataat.  He  waa 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  ISSO 
he  commenced  hia  travels.  While  in  Italy,  in  1831,  he  witmssed 
the  revolutions  which  took  place  there  in  that  year,  whichByntn, 
in  hia  "  Vision  of  Judgment,"  calls  "  the  first  year  of  freedom'a 
second  dawn."  Not  long  afterwards,  he  visited  the  Peninsula ; 
and,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  he 
fell  into  hands  of  the  Christino  party,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  a  prisoner.  His  lordship  afterwards 
travelled  through  a  oonaidnable  portion  of  Gernuu^,  and  Tinted 
Morocco  and  other  parte  of  Africa,  as  well  as  spent  nrae  time 
in  Greece.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published  his  travek 
and  advculurcfl  in  Portugal  and  Gallicia.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  "The  Moor,"  and  of  a  tragedy 
called  "Don  Pedro."  In  1S30  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Wooton 
Basset,  which  be  represented  till  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage, 
early  in  1838.  He  distuignished  himself  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Conaerrative  side ;  and  one  of  the  speeches  which 
he  delivered  against  the  Reform  Bill  was  considered  so  effective 
by  Sir  R.  Feel,  that  he  decUred  he  should  be  perfectly  contented 
to  rest  the  whole  cause  at  issue  upon  the  arguments  contained 
in  that  single  speech.  But  it  required  something  more  than 
the  arguments  of  Lord  Porchester,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
all  lua  party  combined,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  reform.  The 
only  mistake  was — and  this  was  a  mistake  committed  by  the  Whiga 
under  Knality  Jidin— that  that  measure  was  considered  the  end, 
insteadof  themeansto  an  end,  or  the  beginning  of  the  end;  both 
phrases  have  an  otgectionalde  acceptation,  the  one  on  rdigioua,  and 
the  other  on  political  grounds.  But  our  meaning  by  the  word 
end,  in  this  instance,  is  the  olqect  and  the  necessity  of  all 
Governmental  progress  and  improvement.  On  the  death  of  his 
fether,  in  Apri^  18^3,  he  became  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  when  he 
was  removed  to  the  Upper  House,  where  there  «as  less  exerdse 
for  those  pecnliar  ta^ts  with  which  he  waa  gided ;  and,  as  he 
was  a  high  Tory,  pnhaps  there  was  the  less  regret.  He  had 
married,  on  the  4th  of  Angnst,  1S30,  Henrietta  Anna,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  Mo^nenx  Howard,  ndee  of 
the  lute  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  hy  whom  he  had  a  anmemaa  inue. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  ddeat  eon,  Henry  Howard  Uolyneni; 
Viscount  Porchester — now  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age — Hit 
fourth  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 


SIR  ISAMBART  BRTJNEL. 

At  London,  on  the  12tli  December,  in  his  8Ist  year.  Sir  Hare 
Isambart  Brunei,  the  celebrated  engineer.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Jean  Charles  Brunei,  of  HacqeviUe,  in  Normandy,  where 
Sir  laambart  was  bom,  in  1789.  The  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed have  held  Oat  estate  sinoe  the  ISth  centniy,  and  the  name 
of  Bmnel  is  found  eonatant^  mentioned  in  the  ancient  arcUvee 
of  the  province.  He  was  bat  intended  for  the  diurc^  and  asot 
at  an  eariy  age  to  a  seamuiy  at  Booen.  bat  he  aoon  erisoed  wa 
deeidflda  pi^eetionfiir  tluphytical/raeBeefcxudM  great  a 
gwiw  fbr  mathemalici,  tfiii'lif  <)dtt\Ay!bESM^  tat  Urn 
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Arial  pofeanon  wu  soon  abandoned.  Hit  fiithn  accordinglj 
McmiKd  thst  be  shoald  join  the  nsral  senice ;  and,  at  the 
jniper  age  he  entered  the  navy  of  his  country,  being  indebted 
far  bit  appointment  to  the  Haresehal  de  Castries,  then  the 
Hntiter  d  the  French  Uarine.  On  one  occaaion  he  Bur|>med 
iu  tuftm  by  pndadDg  a  lextant  and  quadrant  of  hia  own 
tgHtnctiw,  wUeh  be  twed  for  making  oburvationa.  He  made 
■mnl  loyagea  to  the  Weat  Indies,  and  retnmed  to  France  in 
1792,  «hen  tiie  firat  terrible  French  Bevolntion  wna  at  its  height. 
jU  be  entertained  Koyalist  opinions,  which  he  not  very 
aaH  to  conceal,  his  life  vai  more  than  once  in  danger,  and, 
like  many  othen  at  that  time,  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety  in 
ligfai  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  wheie  he  followed 
tke  Bitanl  bott  of  his  genina,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  a 
firil  c^inter.  He  ma  finl  engaged  to  aorrey  a  larga  tract  of 
hidMar  laka  Erie.  He  waa  aflerwarda  raiidayed  in  bnilding 
As  Bowey  Theatre  in  New  York,  which  not  many  yean  ago  was 
bant  down,  fie  famished  plans  for  canas,  and  for  Tariout 
Bsdtiaei  connected  with  a  cannon  foundry,  then  in  coarse  of 
beu^  estahUdhed  in  the  State  of  New  York.  About  the  year 
1799  he  had  matured  liis  plans  for  maVlng  ship  blocks  by  ma- 
cfainery.  He  had  fled  from  a  Republic  to  t^e  re&ge  in 
BcpiUdic ;  but  he  achieved  his  greatest  tiinmpha  under 
BOMiehf.  ilndiiig  America  not  the  fmjpKr  Add  fiar  hia,  he 
Utnmcd  upon  TisitiBg  Enf^and,  and  offering  hia  scrvicee  to 
the  British  OoTenunent.  Lord  Spencer,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Aiminlty,  became  his  friend,  and  he  was  a  frequent  -goest  at 
Spencer  Hoosa.  from  this  time  he  continued  to  reside  con- 
■Unllj  in  England.  After  much  opposition  to  his  plans,  be 
ns  coidi^ed  to  execute  tbem  in  Portsmouth  dockyard.  To 
peHect  bii  designs,  and  to  erect  the  machinery,  waa  the  ardnoas 
Uonr  of  many  years.  With  a  true  discrinriaation,  he  selected 
Til.  Baaj  Ufnialaj  to  assist  in  the  eiecntion  of  work,  an^ 
tto  was  lidd  the  foukbtion  of  perhaps  Die  most  extensive  engi' 
Mfiisg  estahtbbmeota  in  the  Idngdcnn.  The  block  machinery 
wii  finished  in  1806,  and  has  oontinned  ever  since  to  supply 
tar  IceU  with  blocks  of  a  very  superior  description,  at  a  lar^ 
annaal  Aiiog  to  the  public.  It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that 
Ibi  sniag  in  the  first  year  amounted  to  £24,000  per  annnm,  and 
ibost  two-thirds  of  that  sum  were  awarded  to  Hr.  Brunei.  A 
bv  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  by  Government  to  erect 
■Mub,  npon  a  new  principle,  in  the  dod^arda  of  Chatham 
lad  Woolwkfa.  He  waa  also  the  constntctor  of  many  other 
*ork»  of  great  pnblic  utility.  But  his  greatest  achievement  was 
tbe  Ibames  Tunnel,  which  was  commenced  in  1834,  a  company 
baring  been  fonned.  and  the  project  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
TdEagton,  who  took,  from  first  u>  last,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
nA.  The  pr^ress  of  this  great  nndertaking  was  stopped 
Me  than  once  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  river;  and  tl^e  ex- 
baited  flnanees  of  the  company,  which  never  extended  beyond 
Oi  Mnmand  ot  £160,000,  pat  a  snapenauin  to  the  work  for 
■nj  years.  ^  a  spenal  Act  of  Fadiament  a  loan  was  aanc- 
boaed — the  Exdtequer  Loan  Counnissioners  advanced  the  re- 
sale fands — and  this  stupendous  and  magnificent  work  was  at  last 
fivbed,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1843.  In  1S41,  during 
Lad  Udbonme's  administration,  Mr.  Brunei  received  the 
b«0Dr  of  knighthood,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Spencer, 
tiwa  Lord  Althorp.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Soyal 
Society,  a  conespondiog  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
ane^piendeni  of  the  ^istitntioa  of  Civ^  Engiiieen — he  was 
ilu  a  Chevalier  of  the  legion  of  Hononr.  Be  died  u  his  81st 
JOT,  after  a  long  illness,  which  first  visited  him  soon  after  the 
eoBipltfion  of  the  Thames  Tunnel.  He  had  mnrried  in  1799 
tke  dauglitcr  of  William  Kingdom,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth;  and 
bcades  his  widow,  he  has  left  one  son,  the  eminent  engineer, 
ud  two  daughters — the  eldest  married  to  Mr.  Hawes,  Under- 
Sicntuyof  State  for  the  Ctdoniea;  and  the  yonngeat  to  the 
Ber.  Kr.  Hairison,  'ricar  of  New  BimtftiTd. 


the  Geoereox  and  Gnillaume  TeH,  when  he  was  wounded,  and 
Unded  in  Egypt.  As  lieutenant  of  the  Osprey,  he  served  on 
shore  at  the  taking  of  St.  Lncia  and  Tobago ;  and  when  in  charge 
of  a  prize,  with  16  men,  he  captured  a  piivataei  of  one  gun  and 
45  men.  He  distinguished  himself  in  a  gaOant  action  with 
I/Egyptienne,  French  privateer  of  36  guns,  and  snbsequently 
captured  LeTremeuse,  French  schooner.  While .aommaudiag  the 
Circe,  nasisted  by  the  Araaranthe  and  Stork,  he  destroyed  tbe 
Cvgne,  French  brig-of-war  of  1 8  guns,  and  two  armed  schooners, 
under  the  batteries  of  Mftrtiniqao,  in  1808.  For  this  be  waa 
promoted  to  his  post  rank  in  December  of  that  year.  In  1.809, 
be  commanded  the  Star,  in  the  operatiooa  against  SIartinic|ne. 
In  1315  he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  in  1819  be 
waa  Commodore  of  the  snccessful  expedition  i^nst  tbe  inrates  of 
the  Persmn  Gulf,  and  was  Commodore  and  Commander-in-Chief 
on  tbe  coast  of  Africa  from  1S27  to  1830,  during  which  period 
36,000  slaves  were  rclciuied.  lie  waa  appointed  a  naval  aide-de- 
camp in  18S2,  and  in  1833  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover.  In  1838  he  waa  somi- 
nated  to  "  a  ijood  service  pension,"  and  appointed  Comroiaaionei 
of  the  Pembiokc  Dockyard  in  December.  1841.  He  bticanu 
Eear-Admiral  of  the  White  in  1848.  The  mercantile  oomma- 
nity  were  under  great  obligations  to  Sir  Frandi  ColUer  fot  the 
ready  protection  which  he  at  all  times  aflbrded  to  British  oom- 
mercG;  and  an  address  was  handed  to  him  only  a  few diyra  before 
his  death,  tJiuiking  him  for  the  energy  di^lt^  by  bim  in  the 
ntirpation  of  piracy  in  tbe  Chinese  seas. 


SIR  THOMAS  GIBSON  CARMICHAEL,  BAKT. 
At  Naples,  on  the  IStli  December,  Sir  l^ionias  Qibson  Car- 
miohael,  Bart.,of  Skiriingand  Castie  Craig,Peebleshire,aDd  HaiW 
House,  Edinbv^hsliiie.  Ue  was  the  son  of  the  eighth  baronet, 
and  was  bora  in  1778.  Hisgrandfiither  was  John  Qibion.  Esq., 
of  Dune.  He  succeeded  in  1803,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
the  ninth  baronet,  who  assumed  Uie  name  of  CarmichaeL  He 
was  a  dcputy-licntenant  of  Peebles-shire,  and  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Janet,  daughter  of  the  late  Major-Qeneral  Dnndaa,  of 
Fingask;  and  secondly,  in  June,  1816,  to  the  Hon.  Anne 
Napier,  daughter  of  Francis,  eightJi  Lord  Napier.  He  is  ino- 
eeeded  by  his  eldest  sob,  now  Sir  Alexander  Qibwn  Carmichael, 
bora  in  1812. 

PATRICK  FRASER  TYTLER,  ESQ. 
At  Malvern,  on  the  24th  December,  Patrick  Fraser  Tytlet, 
Esq.,  advocate,  author  of  the  Hiatory  of  ScoUand,  Livea  of 
Scottish  Worthies,  and  othw  works.  He  was  a  Fdlow  of  the 
lU^  Society,  and  a  Fallow  of  the  Soeiefy  of  Antiqoariei. 
his  death  a  Utenuy  penuon  reverts  to  tiie  Crown,  ^e  inteUi- 
genceof  hia  death  reached  na  as  our  last  sheets  were  gnng  to 
press.   We  shall  ^ve  a  memcnr  of  him  next  month. 


EEAR-ADIOBAL  Sm  FBANCIS  COLLIEa. 

At  Hoog  Kong,  on  the  SSUi  October,  of  apoplexy,  Rear-Ad- 
■inl  Sir  Aaocis  Augustus  CoQier,  C.B.,  Commander-in-Chief 
«tha  Va^ettj't  naval  force  in  the  East  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Oh  late  Tice-Admiral  Sir  Georgo  Ctdlier.  K.B.  He  entered 
the  savy  ia  1788,  under  the  imnuvtal  Nelson,  on  board  tbe  Van- 
fmii,  ad  «ae  present^  as  a  miilalupmBii,  at  Uie  batUe  of  the 
VOf.  Hawt^midshipiuuitfrtheFtadrojn^attiieoaftiinof 


EBENEZEB  ELLIOTT. 

At  Ar^lt  Hill,  near  Barnaley,  on  tiie  1st  December,  Ebeneser 
Elliott,  the  celebrated  corn-law  rhymer.  He  waa  bora  at  Mos- 
hrough,  near  Botherham,  in  Yorkshire,  on  tbe  17th  Uarch,  1781, 
mid  was  one  of  eiglit  children.  His  &ther  was  a  clerk  in  the 
iron-works  at  Masbrongh,  with  a  salaiy  of  £70  a-yew,  and,  coo- 
aeqneutly,  aa  tiie  poet  temarked  to  Ur.  Howilt,  "  a  rich  man  in 
those  days."  At  school,  he  was  an  absolute  dunce,  and  showed 
great  inaptitude  to  learn  the  most  ordinary  lessons,  particularly 
arithmetic.  Of  his  eariy  life  little  is  known  but  what  he 
himself  has  communicated.  As  a  well-kuown,  and  always  wel- 
come and  distinguished  contributor  to  Taift  Me^auHt,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  his  own  geoins,  and  tlie  distinction  to  which  he 
attained  as  a  poet,  we  deem  it  proper  to  give  as  foil  a  memoirtrf 
him  as  we  cao,  and  in  doing  so  we  abaQ  avail  ourselves  of  all 
the  Gontemporaiy  notices  and  other  materials  iriiieh  have  oome 
under  our  observation. 

lu  1840,  the  fiev.  Jacob  Brettel,  of  Botberbam,  one  of 
Ebeneser  Elliott's  earliest  literary  friends,  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  his  life  and  poetry,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
introduced  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  poet's  early 
days,  written  by  himself  in  the  third  person,  aa  the  oompoaitiail 
of  another.   Ilw  world  is  alw^  anxionsjo  Imow  all  abont  the 
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daltdneiM  ud  BborteoiniilSi  m  i  boy  and  u  k  yontb,  with  the 
feelings  and  regr0U  Brishig  therefrom,  more  tmlj  Or  more  acatelj 
tb»a  the  poet  bimself  Thni  nuiB  the  record  of  hit  early  yean ; — 
"Xbeneier  Elliott,  in  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth,  was  ro- 
tnarkable  for  good  natiin^,  as  it  is  called,  and  a  senaitirenesa  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  eitreme  dnltness  and  inability  to  learn  any- 
thing that  re(iairef  thelesttapplicntion  or  intellect.  His  goodna- 
taiemade  him  rather  a  fovourite  in  his  childhood  vrith  servant^^rla, 
nnrsea,  and  old  women.    One  of  the  latter  was  a  particular  fa- 
voniite  with  him — Nanny  Far,  who  kppt  the  (Tort  Kcelmas]  pnb-' 
lie-house,  near  the  Foundry,  at  Mubrongk,  where  he  was  bom. 
Slie  was  a  walking  maganne  of  old  English  prejudices  and  snper- 
stttions.   To  her  be  owed  his  fondn««s  for  ghost  stories.  When 
be  was  about  ten  years  old,  he  fell  in  lore  with  a  yonng  girl, 
DOW  Mrs.  Woodcoclr,  of  Munsbcr,  near  Qrcasbrou^hj  to  ^I'hain 
he  never  to  this  dny  spoke  one  word.  She  then  lived  with  lier 
&tiitr,  Mr.  fiidgeway,  a  batcher  and  publican,  close  to  the  brid^, 
on  the  Hashrougli  ^da  of  the  river  Don.  Such  Ti'en  bis  senaittre- 
ness,  that  if  he  happened  to  see  her  aa  he  passed,  and  especially 
if  she  seemed  to  loolc  at  him  (which  lie  now  helierea  she  never 
did),  he  was  suddenly  deprived  almost  of  the  power  of  moving. 
He  describes  the  effect  produced  on  him  by  comparing  it  to  that 
produced  on  a  greyhound,  when  purened  by  a  mastiff,  which 
atrains  his  t^I  between  liis  legs,  and,  instead  of  being  nrged  to 
speed  by  bis  terror,  is  chained  by  it,  and  compelled,  aa  it  were, 
to  Hft  ttie  earth  at  every  step.    [There  was  nothing  very  strilc- 
iag  or  ringulat  about  this  '  calf-love'  of  Elliott's.    It  is  only 
whtt  almostevery  boy,  whetherpoetioally  gifted  or  not,  feels  towards 
•ome  particular  fair  specimen  of  girlhood,  as  he  approaches  tlie 
bonndary  of  his  boyish  years.]  His  unconquerable  dullness  was 
improved  into  rinolnte  stupidity  by  the  help  he  reerived  from  an 
uncommonly  clever  boy,  named  John  Ross,  who  did  him  his  sums. 
He  got  into  the  rule  of  three  without  having  learned  numcmtion, 
addition,  mbtraction,  and  difisitm.  Old  Josepli  Bnmabolhain, 
•eomed  quite  eonvinoed — gave  him  np  in  despair ;  and  at  mle  of 
three  the  bard  jumped  aU  at  once  to  decimals,  where  ho  itnek. 
At  this  Umt,  he  vm  extmined  by  hi«  ftther,  who  dltcovered  (hat 
the  boy  aearee^  Imew  that  two  and  one  are  three.  TTe  was  then 
put  to  work  in  the  ftmn^,  on  trial  whether  bard  labour  would 
not  indoce  him  to  learn  bis  'counting,'  as  arithmetic  ii  called  in 
Yorkshtra.    Now,  it  happened  that  natore,  in  her  vtigarin,  bad 
given  him  a  brother,  called  Giles,  of  whom  it  will  be  said  by  any 
person  who  knew  him,  that  never  was  there  a  young  person  of 
quicker  or  brighter  talents.    There  was  nothing  which  he  conid 
not  learn ;  but  the  praise  be  received  rained  hin  in  the  end.  Ilis 
superiority  produced  no  envy  in  Ebenezer,  who  almost  worshipped 
him.    The  only  effect  it  produced  on  him  was  a  sod  scnie  of 
humiliation,  and  a  confirmed  conviction  that  he  Inmself  wns  an 
incnrable  dunce.     The  sense  of  liis  deficiencies  oppressed  bim, 
and  in  private  be  wept  bitterly.    TTLen  he  saw  Giles  seated  in 
tlie  counting-house,  writing  invoices,  or  posting  the  ledger;  or 
when  he  came  dirty  ont  of  the  foundry,  and  saw  Giles  showing 
his  drawings,  or  roi^i^  aloud  to  the  circle,  whose  pkudlts  seemed 
to  have  no  end,  hia  resource  was  solitude,  <rf  whidi,  from  his 
infancy,  he  was  fond;  he  would  go  and  fty  his  kite,  always  alone, 
and  he  was  the  best  kit«-mAer  oif  the  |dace ;  or  ha  would  sannter 
along  the  citnal  bank,  swimming  his  ships,  or  anchoring  them  be- 
fore bis  fortreeeca  ■  ■  and  he  was  a  good  shipbuilder — [just  wlmt  a 
thotuend  chiUreft  would  have  done  under  sfmilar  circiimstAneea.] 
His  sadneN  increased ;  he  eould  not  post  books ;  be  could  not 
write  invoices ;  he  could  not  learn  to  do  what  almost  any  boy 
eonld  learn,  namely,  to  do  a  sum  in  ringle  dirision ;  yet,  by  this 
tine  he  bad  disoffveiKl  that  he  eonld  do  'men's  worii,*  for  he 
could  make  a  fr^dg-pan.    It  ought  to  be  observed  here,  that  the 
assistanee  be  recmted  from  John  Ross  aceompimfed  him,  like  his 
double,  to  fiery  school  to  which  his  patents,  in  their  despair,  had 
sent  him,  and  they  bad  sent  bim  to  two,  besides  Mr.  Bams- 
botham'l.    When  it  was  Csund  that  he  could  not  do  decimals,  he 
was  put  baok  to  the  mle  of  three,  and  then  prononnced  incurable. 
Labonr,  howtver,  and  the  honour  paid  to  his  brother,  at  lenj^h 
made  him  try  one  tffort  more.  He  had  an  aunt  in  Hasbrouj^ 
one  of  whoes  sou  was  studying  liotany.  He  was  baying,  in 
jBofe^  nsAbent  n  book  ceDed  '8airnby*s  Er^ish  BirtMy,* 
with  beutifbl  oolound  plates.  They  filled  him  with  delight ;  and 
she  showed  bim  that,  by  holding  the  pbttes  before  a  pano  of  glass, 
be  night  t^e  exact  sketches  of  them.  Dunce  thoagh  he  vras,  he 
found  he  eonld  draw,  and,  with  eneh  eeie,  that  he  ^most  tiiought 
he  waa  a  naglolatt.   He  beeanw  a  botai^  or         a  liButer 


like  him),  be  too  luA  bis  'Horhil  Slceu.'  Hs  Sott  Mi  M 
member  having  ever  read,  or  lilted,  or  thouf^t  of  poeti;,  nntf 
he  heard  hia  brother  recite  that  passage  in  'HiomBon'a  Spring* 
which  describes  ^e  polyanthus  and  auricula.  His  first  att«nipt 
at  poetry  was  an  imitition  in  rhyme  of  Thomson's  Thunder  storm, 
in  which  be  describes  a  certain  Sock  of  sheep  running  away  after 
they  were  killed  by  lightning !  Tfow  this  came  to  pass  hecanse 
the  rhyme  would  have  it  so.  His  critic-consin  Ben,  the  leama^ 
thougft  the  bard  most  imploring  told  him  how  the  miracle  hnp- 
pened,  nevertheless  esereised  the  critic's  privilege,  and  ridiculed 
him  without  merey.  Never  will  be  forget  that  infliction.  Hia 
second  favourite  author  uas  Sheuslone,  wliose  translations  of  pa^ 
sages  from  the  classics,  prelixed  to  bis  elegies,  produced  an  effect 
on  liis  mind  and  heart  which  death  only  can  obliterate.  His 
next  favourite  was  Millon,  who  slowly  gave  way  to  Shakspeare. 
He  can  tmce  all  his  literary  propensities  to  phj'sical  Causes.  His 
ra'ind,  he  says,  is  altngelher  the  mind  of  his  own  mres.  A  prim- 
rose is  to  bim  I  primrose,  and  notliing  more  ;  fbt  Roloraon  fn 
bis  glory  was  not  more  delicately  arrayed.  [lUs  tbooybt  vran 
cridenlly  suggested  by  Wordsworth's  lines ; — 

" '  A  pH mrose  hy  a  river's  brim, 
A  7Pllaw  primrose  wa.s  to  hint, 

And  it  was  nothing  men.'] 

Hiere  is  not  a  good  pansnge  in  his  writing  which  be  cannot 
trace  to  some  real  occurrence,  or  to  some  object  actually  before 
bis  eyes,  or  to  some  passage  in  some  other  author.  He  has  tlie 
power,  he  lays,  of  m.iking  the  tbongbts  of  other  men  breed  ; 
aal  he  is  fi>nd  of  pointing  ont  four  or  five  passages  in  bis  poems, 
aO  stolen  from  one  pnmgo  in  Cowper's  Homer.  When  be  be- 
came  a  poet,  be  also  became  more  and  more  asluuned  of  bis 
deficiencies.  He  actually  tried  to  learn  French,  and  could  with 
ease  get  his  lesson,  bnt  could  never  remember  it  an  boor.  Nor 
eonld  he  ever  write  correctly,  until  be  met  with  Murray's  Oram- 
smr,  wliich  he  learned  at  the  wrong  end,  (namely,  the  Key,)  and 
never  reached  the  beginning.  To  this  day,  be  does  not  tho- 
roughly know  a  sin^e  rule  of  grammar ;  yet,  by  thinking,  he 
san  detect  any  grammatiral  errors.  Tf  he  errs,  it  is  in  the  ap- 
plication  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  wliidt, 
altbongh  ho  has  a  strong  propensity  to  nse  them,  lie  now  avoids, 
anless  they  are  very  ntclodions,  or  harmonise  with  the  Saion, 
and  seldom  without  consulting  his  dictionary,  that  be  may  guns 
at  (heir  mmiiittg.  He  has  more  than  once  nhown  his  fondness 
ibr  learned  words,  by  begging  Latin  and  Greek  quatatious,  for 
his  prefaces  and  notes.  But  his  propensity  to  use  fine  words  will 
1»  still  better  eincidated  by  the  fbHowing  anecdote : — Having 
written  a  sonorons  poem  in  blank  Tcrse,  on  the  American  Rero- 
lution,  he  vrished  for  a  leAmcd  title.  He  wished  to  call  it 
'  Liberty,*  so  bis  learned  cousin  baptised  it  in  Greek,  by  tlie 
name  of  'Elentheria;'  but  tbe  bard,  baring  found  ont  that 
'  Eleutheria'  also  sigaifies  fire,  bnmblcd  himself  to  Latin,  or- 
ponged  the  Greek,  and  wrote  in  place  of  it,  '  Jus  TriumphaHs.* 
He  then  rmd  Johnson's  Dictionary  througli,  and  selected  several 
dozen  words  (fifty-three  he  believea)  of  sis  and  seven  syllables, 
which  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  pasted  over  bis  verEas, 
where  they  wonld  s'»n  and  naA  granunntically  I  In  this  state 
the  manoscript  was  sent  to  Whitbread,  the  brewer,  who  returned 
it  with  a  flourishing  compliment ;  and  if  it  is  in  existence,  oer- 
tninlylt  is  a  curiosity  that  a  bibliographer  would  place  In  his  cabi- 
net. The  '  Vernal  Walk,'  his  first  publication,  was  written  in 
his  sevejitcenth  year.  He  afterwards  improved  tbe  rough  rorsas 
into  bombast,  and  then  printed  tliem.* " 

To  tbe  readen  of  TaU'4  Magaiine  the  name  of  Ebcneier 
niiott  is  {amiltar  u  a  household  word.  Besides  cont^ntinf 
many  of  his  best  pieces  for  years  to  this  periodical,  he  fbrnisbed 
to  its  pages,  in  1840,  an  interesting  sketch,  principally  r^nrdmg 
himself,  entitled,  "  Random  Thoiigbts  and  Reminiscences,  by  the 
Com-ljftw  Rhymer :"  it  will  he  found  in  the  number  for  July  of 
that  year.  In  the  number  for  the  May  previous,  there  is  in- 
serted a  grapbi rally -written  prose  piece  from  bis  pen,  entitled, 
"  Defence  of  Modem  Foetry,"  intended  for  tbe  Sheffield  Me- 
chanics' InstitotioB ;  bat  we  are  net  aware  if  it  ms  ever  delivered. 

N<dwith8tanding  lus  defidenciea  in  aritbmetio,  Mr.  EUiott't 
mind  was  pecnUfti^  of  a  pncticd  ss  well  as  of  a  poetieal  cut. 
The  placing  bim  fn  tbe  fonudry  at  tbe  very  juvenile  age  it 
vrliich  that  event  took  place,  bad  a  moat  important  influence  on 
his  after  life.  He  early  resolved  to  be  in  buninesa  for  himself 
and  first  commenced  on  his  own  account  in  the  town  of  Bother- 
bam.  He  did  not  snceeed,  howerer,  an(Lin>  1831,  wban  forty 
y«n  Of  tgt,  ht  w«t  to  BlM«^^br«fc^O@gEeBl(ib 
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rf  MnvMi  mokqr,  b*  eonaMMed  buteeia  tftin,  it  a  bar-iron 
■rckuit.  It  tbii  tine  he  was  married  and  had  a  jomg  flt- 
inlj  gnving  up  aroaiid  him'.  After  maoh  exertioQ  and  endnr- 
un,  ind  the  eiemse  of  gmt  prndcace,  fortnne  began  to 
tmt  Ub.  The  npid  riM  <tf  prices  which  took  place  soon  after 
hii  itlMMit  it  Sheffldd,  enaUed  him  to  lell  the  iron  in  hia 
wwhneie  for  twioe  ib  oHi^mI  cost.  His  mperior  iBtcIUgeDce 
ui  banHta  habits  wen  wcQ  known ;  and  at  one  time,  to  snc- 
(wfsl  were  his  operations,  that,  as  he  told  Mr.  Howit^  he  nsed 
to  Bt  ia  hii  chair  and  make  hb  £20  a^ay ,  without  even  seeinf; 
tkc  im  he  sold ;  for  it  came  to  the  whuf,  and  was  sold  again 
toes  withoDt  erer  ooming  into  his  warehoose,  or  under  his 
fts.  Id  ToUity,  a  rery  saioU  portion  of  hii  life  was  spent  in 
mmui  bbour.  As  a  merehant,  his  dealings  came  to  he  exten- 
lif^  and,  in  the  loiig>nin,  snoeassfal.  Trade  and  literature,  in 
ifits  of  the  Goumon  bol  mistsken  idon,  are  not  incompatible 
with  Mch  oAer,  ami  Ebennm  Elliott  has  fhratshed  an  example 
tlwl  B  neemlU  poet  may  also  be  an  enterptiring  and  proeperoos 
tadsr. 

Hii  first  warebonse.  It  may  prove  interesting  to  future  bi«- 
gfsphen  and  admirers  to  know,  was  in  Burgess  Street,  which  is 
Dov  Aown  to  strangers  as  one  of  the  "  sights"  of  Sheffield. 
Wfan  hi)  bufiinns  had  increased,  he  remored  to  Gibraltar  Street, 
Saleamoor.  In  the  suburbs  of  Upper  Thorpe  he  built  a  hand- 
not  tiIIk  for  his  private  reridenee.  Although  be  achieved  a 
kitam  it  hk  bonnesa,  be  yet  had  bis  losses,  and  he  was  nlti- 
nti^  ^  to  get  oat  of  trade  with  part  of  lus  gains.  The 
pat  ptoic  of  1837  swept  away  some  £4000  worth  of  his  pro- 
perty. His  oounting-house  was  adorned  with  the  figures  of 
Ajai  and  Achillei  ;  and  among  the  massive  bars  which  enclosed 
hia,  he  wrote  his  poetry,  under  the  shadow  of  Shakespeare,  and 
Biktgh,  and  the  classie  heroes  of  antiquity  already  oamad. 

h  the  article  in  Ttat't  Magatine  for  July,  1840,  above  referred 
to,  then  occQTS  the  foQowiog  pa»a)(e : — "  I  do  not  remember 
tbetii»  when  I  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  society. 
Vidunt  ever  envying  any  man  bis  wealth  or  power,  I  have  al- 
mji  wndered  why  the  strong  oppress  the  weak."   This  fnr- 
iUks  an  index  to  hia  whole  cbaracter,  and  was  the  mius  motive 
ef  bii  strongest  and  boldest  effusions  of  poetry.  The  Com  Laws 
■tirrtd  the  depths  of  his  spirit,  and  he  wrote  against  them  in 
rene,  with  all  the  fervour  and  indignation  of  his  earnest  mind. 
He  had  ben  educated  in  the  school  of  labonr,  and  his  views  and 
lui  wriliogs  partook  of  the  stemneas  of  his  experieuce.  His  ad- 
■tnfioo,  and  his  study,  such  as  it  wnt,  of  Thomson,  Shenstone, 
KiboB,  and  Shakspeare,  did  not,  ia  the  slightest  degree,  tend  to 
letachiiiimid.  Hia  geoins  was  great,  but  his  taste  wasde&cient. 
The  hanb&eii  of  some  of  hia  expressions  in  his  Corn-Law 
tbyne*  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  daring  boldness  of  bis  ap- 
pab  to  the  Deity  on  the  subject  of  the  bread-tax,  now  removed 
from  the  statute  book  of  our  country.    Many  who  were  dis- 
putd  to  admire  the  beauty  and  fervour  of  his  lines,  were  shocked 
■I  the  dolnons  taste  and  senming  profanity  which  sametimes  di«> 
Ifsrid  the  pasBionate  and  bnming  emanRtions  of  his  muse.  His 
nafatl^  for  the  workiog-datses  led  him  away,  in  the  ardour  of 
Ul  faeUngs,  to  tbe  use  of  phrases  and  sentiments,  which  on  iwy 
other  lobject  be  would  have  considered  unpardonable  and  un- 
Btctnary.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
ptiiM  of  being  the  pioneer  to  the  Com-lAW  League ;  and  his 
votk  beiog  done  when  that  active  and  influential  combination 
ns  fbrm^  be  took  but  little  personal  part  in  their  proceedings, 
although  he  still  continued  to  aid  the  cause  by  his  writings. 

He  WIS  at  all  times  an  ardent  politician,  and  a  Badical  in  tho 
atrene  meaning  of  tbe  word.  At  one  period  he  supported 
Chirtiat  views.  Ii  September,  1838,  be  attended  a  conference 
in  Loiidini,  and  in  tbe  nma  month  he  preeided  at  a  Chartiat 
BWtiag  in  Sheffield ;  but  the  oppomtion  of  the  Chartist  party  at 
isti-Coni-lAW  meetings,  and  their  violent  and  desperate  pro- 
cssdingt,  soon  completely  disgusted  him,  and  about  the  befin- 
■log  of  IWi,  he  withdnw  himself  entirely  from  them.  'While 
the  fit  was  on  him,  however,  he  bad  become  bail  for  a  person  of 
Ute  aame  of  Peter  Podeu,  who  had  been  arrested  for  sedition  in 
Aaguit,  1889 ;  and  as  the  said  Foden  deemed  it  advisi^  to  ab> 
•end,  Mr.  Elliot  had  to  pay  for  his  indiscretion,  in  thus  back- 
ing snrfi  a  specimen  of  the  party.  The  repeat  of  the  Corn-Law 
WIS  his  master  object ;  and  he  got  up  a  local  soddy  for  pro- 
Bctiog  this  object,  wiiieh  vras  formed,  flonrisbed,  deo^d,  and 
died,  hMg  befon  the  greit  Anti-Ctna-Law  Lei^  oonmenced 
itsoprntkaa. 


Ur.  ElUotl^a  8tst  pablisbed  «oflt  wm  "Th^  V«mkl  mik;" 
when  he  vras  seventeen  yean  of  age.  It  vras  printed  by  Mr. 
Flower,  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  his  woHeb,  he 
says  of  this  juvenile  performance : — "  It  is  now  printed  as  origi- 
nally written.  All  my  local  and  domestic  critics  made  it  the  butt 
for  ridicule,  before  its  publication  ;  and  it  was  frightfully  cMti- 
gated,  on  its  first  appearauec  in  print,  by  ono  of  the  dispensers  of 
public  praise  and  blame.  Why  then  reprint  it?  Because  it  is 
endeared  to  me  by  the  persecution  it  has  suffered.  The  idiot  of 
the  fomily  is  sometimes  a  favourite ;  and  Byron  doggedly  vrrote 
dramas  because  he  was  tol^  he  could  not  write  them." 

His  next  publication  was  "  Ni((ht,"  of  which  only  a  portion  has 
been  republished  under  the  name  of  the  "Legend  of  Wharncliffe." 
"  Love,"  with  another  poem,  and  n  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  appeared 
in  1823,  nine  years  before  his  "  Com- Tjiw  Rhymes"  were  pub- 
lished.   Elliott's  enrly  publications  were  all  doomed  to  severecen- 
sura,  and  nothing  but  a  consriousnesa  of  his  own  inuate  pcwm 
could  baveearri^  bim  forward  in  his  poetiod  career.  "Ni^t" 
was  unmercifully  abused  in  the  MottfUg  Seview,  then  one  of  the 
principal  oracles  of  literary  criticism,  and  the  Montkly  Maffotitu, 
"The  Tales  of  Night,"  comprising  '•  Bothwell,"  "The  ExUe," 
"  Second  Nuptials,"  &e.,  followed,  but  did  not  luoceed.  Hia 
spirit  was  roused  by  the  condemnation  which  the  critics  had  passed 
upon  his  former  work ;  and  he  prefixed  to  his  "Tales"  a  most 
defiant  prrfoce  in  reply  to  the  reviewera,  under  tbe  name  <rf  a  k*- 
twfrom*'Peter  VanHIeBstohiibrotherStaien.'*  Sonthey.witb 
whom  he  was  at  tbot  time  in  eom^nniealion,  wrote  to  bim  the 
consolatory  assurasee  that "  There  is  pown  in  the  least  of  these 
tales,  but  the  higher  you  pitch  your  tone  the  better  yon  succeed. 
Tliiity  jpsrs  Kgo  they  would  have  made  your  reputation ,  thirty 
years  lienre  the  worid  Will  wonder  that  they  did  not  do  so."  They 
are  alreudy  all  hat  forgotten.  The  "Com- Law  Rhymes"  were  what 
&rst  made  the  name  of  Ebenexer  Elliott  known  for  aad  wide,  and 
will  preserve  it  in  tbe  list  of  Eap^ieh  poets,  ^hen  most  of  hte 
early  pnUications,  md  even  tlia  "  Com-Lnw  Bt^iwa "  Aen* 
selves,  me  remembered  only  \j  tbeir  namea. 

He  made  eager  efforts  for  fome;  hnt  none  of  Us  {necel 
prwions  to  his  "  Cofn-Law  Hhymc had  the  effect  of  hringinj 
bim  into  notice.  He  even  had  reconr&e  to  satire  for  this  pur- 
pose. Among  other  things  of  this  kind,  he  published  a  piece 
called  "  The  Giaour,"  being  a  vehement  attack  on  Lord  Byron, 
intended  to  provoke  his  lordship  to  take  some  notice  of  him ;  but 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  nobhj  poet  never  saw  this  nnamiable 
production,  or  that  he  despised  it  if  he  did,  for  the  author  wal 
never  honoured  in  any  way  by  bis  reoognitfon. 

The  strong  vein  of  indiEuation,  the  fervent  Warmth  of  the  pocity, 
and  the  resolnte  spirit  for  which  "  the  Com-Lnw  Khyme^  were  re- 
markable, had  done  but  little  to  give  him  anythiogmore  than  a  mere 
local  reputation ;  when  their  merits  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Bowring,  and  Mr.  BnlweV,  now  Sir  F.fcard  B'llwcr  Lytton,  who 
straightway  set  themselves  lo  make  these  wonderful  emanations 
BSlronfcbut  nncultivalcd  genius,  extensively  known  to  the  public. 
The  "  Coni-T^aw  Hhymes"  and  "Thf  Ranter"  were  puhlishel 
in  one  volume,  which  was  noticed  in  the  E^^lctnA  Blaehoood. 
It  appears  that  in  1630,  or  im  Dr.  Bowting  bong  on  a  risit 
to  T.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Sheflleld,  was  shown  this  volume,  and 
approving  highly  of  its  merits,  was  tufhidQced  by  Mr.  Ward  to 
Mr.  Elli^.  On  his  vray  to  London,  lie  viuted  Mr.  W.  Howitt, 
who  then  resided  at  Nottingham,  where  ho  met  Wordsworth,  to 
whom  he  mentioned  both  Elliott  and  his  poems.  Wlien  he  re- 
turned to  the  metropolis,  he  showed  the  work  to  Buiwer,  who,  in 
an  anonj'nions  letter  in  the  AW  Monfhfy  Ma^atine,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Sonthcy.and  dated  Marob  19, 1631,  introduced  Elliotfs  name 
and  Free  Trade  poett;  hononrably  to  the  literary  world.  The 
author  was  styled  **«  mecbanlc,"  and  bis  extraordinary  energy, 
and  eloqoence,  and  power,  were  spoken  of  in  high  terme; 
bat  at  tiiia  time  Hr.  Elliott  was  a  prosperons  merchant,  and 
could  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  mechanic.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  being  represented  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes,  and  endowed  with  the  qualities  which  ho  pos- 
sessed so  highly,  and  which  were  so  enphaticnlly  dwelt  upon, 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  his  poems  being  taken  np  bo  potro- 
ninngly  hy  such  a  man  as  Buiwer.  We  ore  not  very  sura  if  a 
person  of  talent  among  what  isnsnally  styled  the  educated  classes, 
would  have  received  fimn  him  the  same  high  euloginms.  Ebenezer 
F^ott's  cUims  on  the  admiration  of  bis  countrymen,  could  not 
(ul  to  hare  been  sooner  or  1M«f  aeknowlfdgtdrjrbc^  JSnlwer 
bud  infttftnd  in  bis  bebatf    ifliieed  by 
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Tbe  ewrmt,  howrrer,  being  Ohm  directed  towwds  the  Cotti- 
Iaw  RhjBier,  it  is  aitonishing  how  itroiiglT  the  tide  at  last 
flowed  in  Us  bnaar.  Be  ww  considered  &  perfect  prodigy;  and 
Miaa  Jewlioiy,  Hn.  Hofland,  and  others  of  that  class  of  writers, 
in  oontenporary  pnhliratious,  ntollcd  liim  as  a  frrealcr  poet  llian 
Bum  and  Byron  in  all  tliHr  hIota-.  Klliott'a  merits  are  his  owd, 
and  no  one  wlio  can  apprrciate  true  poetO',  Pver  deny 

bim  Ilia  genuine  distinction  of  it  true  p<iet,  but  it  cannot 
•en  s  any  good  purpose  to  arrogate  for  liimmrre  than  what  he  is 
absolntdycutillcd  to;  and  Mrs.  Iloflanil,  when,  in  an  article  on 
"  Sheffield  and  its  poets,"  ^e  thus  wn'le,  "  It  is  at  least  certain 
Burns  never  eijuiilled  him,  and  Byron  nevcr»c«cded  him,iii1hoM 
inrtimlarqnalitivs,  nlioi-ein  butli  Iihvi'  licen  deemed  ndinirable," 
shoved  that  vlio,  at  len»t,kuew  liille  or  nothing  of  wli.nt  "liiosi; 
paiticulnr  qnalitirB"  arc,  and  that  iier  fripnil^iliip  for  Elliot  was 
the  gruund  of  hh  prrfcreticc  ill  licr  mind  ovrr  Burns. 

Mr.  £UioU's  collt'uled  pocnis  nppeared  iu  three  volumes,  pub- 
lidhed  succcusii cly  in  l^^S,  lS34-,\ud  IbSo,  In  the  preface  to 
the  latter  volurae  he  expressed  himself  as  **  mffidentl)-  renarded 
if  liii  portly  had  led  one  poor  despairing  liolini  of  misrule  from 
tbe  alehoue  to  the  fields;  if  he  had  been  chosen  of  Oodtosbow 
liit  desolated  h&rt  that  thongh  his  wrongs  have  been  heavy,  and 
his  (all  deep,  and  though  the  spoiler  is  jet  abrMid,  ttill  in  tbe 
green  lanes  of  Ent^Itind  the  primrose  is  blowing,  and  on  the 
mountain  lop  tbe  lonely  fir  is  pointing  with  her  iiiiiny  fingers 
to  our  Father  in  Ucavao."  AnotliL'r  edition  of  liis  poems, 
in  one  volonie,  was  published  in  1S40.  Ji'or  many  years  bis 
most  popnlar  and  esleemed  pieces  were  contributed  to  TaiftMa- 
gaeue;  he  also  occasionally  inserted  poems  in  the  local  prints, 
paftieahirly  the  She^icld  l»4fpeKitnt  and  the  Shield  Iria. 

Hr.  Elliolt  letired  from  boriness  in  ISil.  Leaving  Sheffield, 
kc  spent  kis  last  years  at  Qreat  Houghton,  near  Bamslcy,  nhere 
be  buih  a  house  un  a  tiuall  estate  of  liis  own.  Ue  tliere  de- 
voted much  of  hji  time  to  rural  engagements,  and  abandoned 
all  aetive  interference  in  politics,  in  wiiicb  he  had  once  taken 
BO  prominent  a  putt.  His  last  illness  was  of  sonie  weeks' 
duratiou,  and  uat^  attended  ujth  extreme  pain.  A  very  atTectinjc 
incident  took  place  towards  the  close  of  liiB*1ire.  Tiie  inuniaije 
of  bis  daughter  to  John  A\'atkius,  £sq.,  of  Claphaui,  had  been 
fixed  for  Uitiitmas;  but  Mr.  Klliott  was  anxious  that  it  ihonld 
be  saleuiiiMd  during  his  life,  and  it  therefi)re  took  place  on  the 
17th  November,  a  forlnij^ht  before  his  death.  When  the  ncnly- 
married  ]i8ir  lett  Argiit  Hill,  ]|jr.  Elliolt  was  raised  up  in  bed  to 
see  them  pass  tlie  window,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  buried 
at  Uarfield  Cliurch,  where  his  daughter  had  been  luurripd.  Ac- 
cording to  his  wish,  the  funeral  was  of  a  strictly  private  cba- 
racier.  Betides  a  widow  and  two  daughters,  he  has  left  five 
eons,  of  whom  two  conduct  the  iron  anil  steel  business,  and  two 
BIO  clergymen  of  tbe  Church  of  England. 

A  love  of  truth  and  a  hatred  of  Oppression  are  tbe  roUng 
priociplea  of  "Skmieus  EUiot'a  political  poems.  In  bin  hearty 
Tudieiilkw  of  tbe  rights  of  man,  he  bad  the  spirit  if  ha  bad 
aot  always  the  power  of  Borns,  and  a  Crabbe>1ike  skill  and 
graphic  ear nestnesH  in  depicting  tbe  political  and  social  miseries  of 
the  poor.  His  frequent  and  constant  uHe  of  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions with  whicli  the  Dnglirb  language  could  furniab  him, 
rendered  tbcm  to  many  psrbuus  highly  rcpuUive,  and  caused  him 
to  be  decried  as  a  poet  by  others,  wliose  souls  are  ever  awake 
to  tho  truth  and  beauty  of  real  poetiy.  In  these,  us  in  bis 
other  pFodtictiona,  he  wrote  from  genuine  feeling!  and  impulses, 
and  WM  not  particular  as  to  the  phnseology  used  for  tbe  cou- 
Tcyaiica  of  his  seutimenta. 

As  a  dttcriptlTe  poet  he  stands  npon  fbr  higher  ground.  Na- 
taral  beaoty  bad  ever  a  predominant  claim  upon  his  afiectiona, 
and  his  genius  has  hallowed  the  bills  and  ralleys,  the  rivers  and 
noors,  aronnd  Sheffield,  in  words  of  immortal  doqueoecv  which 
will  endear  his  name  to  that  disMct  as  loDgai  its  natiTC  soenetj 
endures. 

At  tbe  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Elliot  was  occupied  in  coUeeting 
Cor  the  press  an  enlugededititm  of  his  poems. 


The  fblbwing  obituary  nolioo  was  intended  far  last  montk't 

Magazine; — 

WILLIAM  EITT.  ESQ.,  R.  A. 
At  York,  on  tbe  13th  November,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
WiUiani  Etlj',  Esq.,  Boyal  Aeademicion,  one  of  the  most  emineat 
of  modern  English  artists.  He  was  bom  at  York,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  17S7 ;  and,  like  Rembrandt  and  Constable,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  miller,  who  also  carried  on  business  as  a  confectioner. 
^Juiost  before  he  was  able  to  walk,  bo  "  bad  developed  a  taste  for 
an,  by  Bciibbling  designs  in  chalk  on  the  floor,  tables,  and  walls 
of  bis  home."  He  aaya,  hunaelf  ,**  My  first  pnnela  on  whidi  I 
drew  wore  the  board*  of  my  fttba'a  shop  floor,  and  my  first  crayon 
a  farthing's  woith  of  white  chalk."  His  parents  were  singulariy 
blind  to  the  bent  of  bis  genius.  Before  be  was  twelve  years  gf 
a(;e,  lii:  was  bound  apprentice  to  tbe  printing  biuisess,  at  Hull, 
with  the  lale  Mr.  Bobert  Peck,  npon  the  Bull  Packet;  and  be 
aeneil  out  his  seven  years  fiuthfully,  allhongb  the  occnpation  of 
a  letter-press  prints  wsa  altogether  uncongenial  to  him.  Some 
of  the  rough  sketdnt  and  draughts  which  be  attempted  during 
ihit  time  have  been  preserved,  uid  afford  abnndant  evidence  of. 
a  skilful  baud  in  drawing,  the  Unes  being  remarkable  for  fhdr 
freedom,  dcci&iou,  and  accuracy.  On  the  expiry  of  his  appren> 
lii-eahip  the  natural  bias  of  bis  mind  became  irresistible,  and  he 
determined  to  bo  a  painter  instead  of  a  printer.  To  make  up  for 
lost  time,  he  went  to  London,  being  enabled  to  do  so  the 
aid  of  an  uncle,  a  merchant  in  LomUrd  Street,  who  subseqnentl; 
bequeathed  to  him,  by  will,  a  legm?  of  £1,000.  His  power  as 
a  colonrist  soon  began  to  be  noticed,  and,  throngfaout  his  pro- 
fessiomd  career  it  wu  the  most  distingu^died  element  of  hit 
success.  His  ralingand  predominating  ^lingwas  for  tkebeaa- 
liful  and  Bubhme,  as  evinced  in  the  whole  range  of  fais  immortal 
pictures.  Well  do  we  remember  the  effect  of  his  "  Jnditli  and 
Uotofemes,"  in  the  exliibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  at  £din> 
burgh,  twenty  years  ago.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Opie,  and  through  bim  to  Eusdi,  to 
both  of  whom  he  erer  acknowledged  his  obli^tions  for  their  en- 
couragement of  hia  earlier  efforts,  and  tbeir  adrioe.  He  was  for 
twelve  montha  a  pupil  in  tbe  stuiio  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  wIkhu 
he  mentions  as  bis  "  beloved  master."  In  1823  be  proceeded  to 
Italy,  and,  with  the  partiality  of  a  colourist,  fcU  most  at  home  in 
Venice.  At  Rome,  wc  are  told,  he  partook  of  Reynolds'  admir«< 
tion  for  Michael  Angelo,  and  wa»  wont  to  relate  how  be  made 
iiketchcs  of  the  Sextine  Chapel  in  the  blank  leaves  of  bis  Italian 
Grammar.  He  also  visited  l^lorence,  and  made  a  careful  copy  of 
Titian's  "V  enus,"  in  tbe  Tribune  of  that  city.  Such  was  tbs 
fidelity  of  its  e.^ecution,  that  Wilkie,  on  beholding  it,  exclaimed 
that  it  would  astonish  our  colourista.  Etty's  first  ^cture^  after 
hie  return  frtm  Italy  in  183*,  "Pandora  formed  by  Vulcan," 
which  he  painted  in  a  few  weeks,  and  for  which  the  Boyal  Aca< 
demy  dec-ted  him  an  asaoeiate.  was  purchased  by  his  old  mast<>r. 
Sir  Tlioibiis  Lawrence.  During  the  French  Revolution  of  July, 
1&30,  lie  nns  in  Fans, and  be  somewhat  humorously  descnbcd  his 
sensations  ui  the  vbit  of  a  ehell  while  studying  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Ixmvre.  Hia  pencil  was  very  proUfic,  and  tbe  hirge  prices 
w  bich  he  received  for  his  pietntet  enabled  him  to  realise  a  con- 
liilerable  fortune.  He  dif^  worth  forty  thousand  pounds.  Hia 
residence  in  London  was  in  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi ;  but 
of  Inte  years  he  had  retired  to  his  native  city,  York.  The  ex- 
hibition of  all  his  principal  pictures  that  could  be  got  together 
n  few  months  ago,  in  London,  was  v  event  the  most  flattering  to 
bis  feelings  and  ambition  at  the  close  of  bis  career.  Fcrsonidly, 
Etiy  was  quiet  and  nnassnming,  and  possessed  of  an  amiable  and 
kindly  disposition.  Benwmbning  Ida  own  eariy  hardships  and 
strn^^,  he  ever  allowed  biuudf  a  friend  to  young  artists  of 
promise  and  talent  Hi,a  peculiar  excellence  as  a  painter  was  in 
depicting  the  hnnan  fignre.  His  flnh  tints  are  nnriv-<Jled  for 
tbeir  trulhfid  and  life-liko  character.  He  was  tbe  last  evidence^ 
says  a  writer  in  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  which  bound  paintii^, 
iu  tbe  present  day,  to  the  glories  of  tbe  olden  time;  for  bisninw 
asiocinlcs  itself,  as  by  a  link  of  brotherhood,  with  those  of  'BvAa 
Veronese,  Corregio,  and  Titian. 
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BY  DATID  TEDDER. 


"Land  of  the  »hirlpool— torrent — foim, 
Where  oceans  meet  in  matldeDtng  shock; 
The  beetling  clilf— the  thflviug  holm— 

The  dark  ineidiotu  roek ; 
land  of  the  bleak,  the  treeless  moor— 
The  sterile  numntaiii,  serd  and  riTcn ; 
The  abapelesB  cairn — the  ruined  toirer. 

Scathed  liy  the  holts  of  lleaien : 
The  yawning  gidph— tlie  treacheroiu  land, 
I  Ime  thee  stiU,  mj  native  land." 

Two  hundred  and  thirfy-fonr  years  have  elapsed 
usee  Patrick  Stewart,  the  once  potent  Earl  of  Orkney, 
and  Lord  of  Zetland,  finishgd  his  ignominious  career 
at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  b;  the  bauds  of  the 
commoB  executioner,  for  manifold  injuries,  tyranny, 
.and  atrocious  oppressions,  practised  by  him  on  the 
snoffetiding  inhabitants  of  these  remote  isles ;  yet 
this  man's  name  is  as  familiar  in  tiie  minds  and 
mouths  of  the  denizens  of  the  Northern  Archipelago 
to  this  day,  as  if  bis  "  beid  bad  beea  strrdckin  fromo 
his  body"  only  a  decade  or  two  since.  He  has 
acquired  an  inaospicious  celebrity — a  sinister  kind  of 
inunufaiity — compared  with  vlucb,  "  dumb  fo^tful- 
bus"  vert  to  be  implored,  and  oblivion  coveted,  ^yho 
or  what  the  aborigines  of  these  islands  were,  previous  to 
tlie  Utter  port  of  the  ninth  century,  it  were  in  vain  to 
nqoire ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  invincible  vikingr, 
or  sea-rovers  from  the  Norwegian  fiords,  under  tlic 
far-famod  Harald  Haarfagcr,*  took  possession  of,  and 
colonized  them.  Tbeir  laws  were  the  very  essence  of 
freedom,  and  these  they  carried  with  them  into  what- 
•ocrer  country  they  conquered.  The  monarch  of  the 
parent  State  entrusted  the  goremmcnt  of  these  newly 
Kqidred  colonies  to  chiefs,  or  relations  of  his  owu, 
mdcr  the  title  of  carls,  with  a  feudal  dependence  on 
his  Crown ;  yet  their  authority  was  only  seemingly 
respected,  and  that  from  poHUotl  motives.    Bnt,  al- 

*Tlu8  «ia  tbft  fomons  mounreh  who,  hj  bis  trauscen- 
iat  skill  as  s  gnat  military  loader,  and  his  prudence 
obd  laj^citj  as  a  statesman,  first  combined  the  various 
tribes,  among  whom  KorwA/  «as  divided,  into  ono  nation, 
hf  rtdnciog  ifaeir  Kin;^,  or  Jarls,  to  a  atate  of  vassalage. 
Knrj  dreonistanco  connected  with  tho  youth  of  Ilaralil 
ius  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Skalds.  Drenms  aniJ 
prodigies  ancnred  bis  faturo  greatness ;  the  giant  Dofre 
taB<;ht  bim  the  milit-irj  art.  and,  at  ihe  si^  ot  ton,  when  he 
lost  hii  fuher  (a,d.  863),  ho  had  tho  reputation  of  surpass- 
iogall  bis  eontomporaries  in  beauty,  courage,  wisdom,  and 
wariika  acoomplislimenta.  Moreover,  them  was  a  lady  in 
Uw  ease.  We  are  informed  by  Torrseos,  that  Ilarold  har- 
lu  hOai  deeply  io  love  with  Bagna,  the  beautiful  daoghtor 
Manaiftaboiiriog  chief,  the  haughty  beaaiy  roffiaed  him 
WliaiMiiQtllhe  bod  rignaliwdhii  prowess  aa  a  warrior, 
Ml  urnqnend  analm  aa  extsonre  ai  Swadm  01  DeuBark. 
m,  xfu^m.  eoEoiT. 


though  the  Norwegian  treasury  may  not  have  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  direct  tribute  flowing  from 
these  newly  acquired  colonies,  yet  they  became  in- 
valuable to  the  parent  monarchy,  whidi  subsisted  by 
rapine  and  piracy— whose  sea-kings  were  familiar  with 
victory,  and  inured  to  blood,  whose  raven-bannen 
floated  on  every  gale,  whose  war-galleys  covered 
every  sea,  luid  ^vlioso  very  name  carried  alarm  and 
terror  into  half  the  States  of  Europe. 

The  geographical  position  of  these  islands,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Atlantic  with  tho  German  Ocean, 
served  admirably  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  the  in- 
numerable war -ships  that  constantly  roamed  over  the 
great  waters.  I'iects  might  there  be  repaired — men 
and  munitions  of  war  might  be  embarked  with  safety 
and  speed — thence  predatory  excursions,  nnd  expedi- 
tious of  national  magnitude  and  importance,  might 
issue  at  tho  proper  time;  and,  adrant^  having  been 
taken  of  the  critical  moment,  success,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  followed.  Hence  the  reduction  of  the  Hebrides, 
the  Isle  of  Han,  and  a  lai^  portion  of  Ireland.  Nay, 
some  of  the  Scandinaviau  historians  go  the  length  of 
asserting  that  Uarald  Haarfoger  conquered  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Grampians.  Hordes  of  the 
warrior -Northmen  migrated  from  time  to  time;  and 
thus  these  islands  fomieila  nursery  ihen,  as  they  have 
ever  Iccn,  for  skilful  oud  hardy  seamen.  Possessing 
dauntless  hearts  and  sharp  brands,  this  insular 
brotherhood,  for  many  ages,  bade  defiance  to  oppres- 
sion from  within  and  tyranny  from  without,  acknow- 
ledging, and  barely  acknowledging,  fealty  to  the  parent 
power,  who,  in  many  instances,  had  enough,  and  more 
than  euongh  to  do,  to  avert  the  evils  of  disputed 
succession,  foreign  aggression^  and  the  lawless  and 
tumultuous  outbursts  of  capricious  and  powerfnl  chiefs, 
who,  tired  of  lav  and  order,  seemed  only  to  be  in  their 
proper  element  amidst  the  bray  of  batUe  and  the 
collision  of  steel. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
King  Olaf  died,  and  in  him  tho  old  race  of  Norso 
kings,  descended  from  Harald  llaarfagcr,  became 
finally  extinct.  The  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way were  then  uuiteil,  under  the  far-famed  princess 
Margaret,  whose  extraordinary  talents  and  address 
have  rendered  her  name  illustrious  as  "  the  Semira- 
mis  of  the  North;"  and  henceforth,  until  the  year 
14GS,  the  Orcadian  group  of  islands  may  be  more 
recognized  as  a  Saniiih  tluin  a  Kdi'jr^;iaiklMlony. 
A3  the  star  of  the  fcmnS'^li^gyifJtd  W^Al^  that 
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of  the  latter  declined ;  and  tiie  wailike  celeluitj  of 
her  inBolar  pzormoes  beoame  shom  of  its  ndimoe,  in 
proportion  as  the  mother  conntty  sunk  into  provinoial 
mediooritf. 

Thus,  for  a  period  of  nearlj  six  hundred  years,  and 
under  some  thirty  Scandinavian ;  JarU,  or  I^ls,  these 
desoendantsof  the  early  Norwegian  sea-rorers  flourished 
in  a  state  of  barbaroos  freedom.  Their  princes  were 
generally  known  and  feared  throughout  Great  Britain, 
and  were  also  so  much  respected,  that  they  inter- 
married even  vith  the  royal  fiunilies  of  Scotland  and 
Norway. 

"Few of  OUT  readers,"  says  an  anonymous  Orca- 
dian antiqnaiy,  "are  perhaps  aware  of  the  ancient 
importance  of  Orkn^ ;  as,  for  example,  that  Caithness 
ud  Satherland,  the  Hebrides,  and  several  tracts  on 
the  western  shores  of  Scotland,  were  formerly  subject 
to  the  d(Hniniou  <tf  the  princes  and  earls  of  Orimey* 
—that  east  Ross  and  Mnmy  were  also  snfajeot  to 
an  Earl  of  Orkney^  —  that  William  the  Couqneror 
of  England  was  also  a  lineal  descendant  of  an  Orca- 
dian JarlJ — that  Reid,  a  Bishop  of  Orkney,  was  the 
first  founder  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,**  and 
that  Robert  Brace,  grateful,  no  doubt,  for  some  assist- 
ance in  the  hour  of  his  necessity,  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  historians,  after  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum,  ordered,  that  for  ever  after  five  pounds  sterling 
should  be  paid  to  St.  Magnus'  Kirk  in  Kirkwall,  out 
of  the  customs  payable  by  the  town  of  Aberdeen. 

But  it  was  not  fw  warlike  prowess  alone  that  the 
Norwegian  colonists  were  renowned.  Iceland,  which 
has  been  emphatically  called  the  TTniversity  of  the 
North,  was  discovered  and  colonized  only  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  reduction  of  Orkney,  by  the  same 
people,  and  from  the  same  quarter.  In  that  seques- 
tered spot,  religion,  learning,  and  legblation,  took  up 
their  favourite  abode,  and  attained  a  wonderful  degree 
of  cultivation  long  before  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  *'  The  Skalds,  or  poets  of  Iceland,** 
lays  Torfsus,  "  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  poetry 
and  song.  They  resided  at  the  courts  of  kings  and 
princes,  whom  it  was  part  of  their  ofi5ce  to  accompany 
to  battle  in  order  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  actions 
(hqr  vere  to  celebrate  and  record,  and  '^hich  they 
afterwards  sung  at  gmt  and  solemn  entertainments. 
Th^  animated  the  sohtiers  to  fight,  and  extolled  the 
ehi^tains  who  signalized  their  courage,  or  fellinanns. 
Not  only  the  particular  exploits,  but  sometimes  the 
whole  lives  of  their  kings  and  heroes  were  thus  re- 
cited. These  songs,  which,  being  communicated  from 
one  to  another,  were  everywhere  publicly  chanted.** 

The  ancient  and  modem  historians  of  the  Korth 
refer  to  them  as  authorities  for  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  history.  Great  numbers  of  these  compositions 
are  extant  in  print,  or  preserved  in  manuscript.  If, 
then,  the  inteUectnal  resources  of  the  Skalds  were  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  fame  of  kings,  princes, 
and  warruffs,  it  is  hut  reasonable  to  infer,  that  Id 
whatever  quarter  the  raven-banner  floated,  wherever 
hosUb  spears  commingle^  or  wherever  good  legisla- 
tion smoothed  down  ^e  asperities  of  barbarism,  the 
talents  of  the  poetwould  be  in  high  requisition;  and 
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their  inspiiaUous,  vhich  confer  immortality  on  heroes 
and  legi^atora,  would  be  purchased  «t  any  price.  To 
perish  inf^orionaly,  without  being  embalmed  in  fiw 
Rnniok  h^of  the  %8ld,  was  not  fbr  a  moment  to  ha 
thought  of;  it  tho^ore  amounts  to  the  truth  of  a 
mathematicBl  axiom,  that  the  potent  lords  of  the 
island  earldom  would  attract,  invite,  and  retain  the 
highest  inteUectnal  attainment  which  power  or  vealth, 
or  a  combination  of  both,  could  procure.  That  our 
illustrious  countryman.  Sir  Walter  Scott — whose  pro- 
fbund  researches  into  northern  antiquities  were  equalled 
by  few,  surpassed  by  none — was  of  the  same  opinion, 
is  proved  fhmi  his  writings.  In  the  inimitable  "Lay," 
when  wassail  was  held  in  Bianksome  tower,  and  when 
the  nuptial  oourivialitiea  were  nearly  dq^enentii^ 
into  a  biawl, 

*■  The  wOjr  dam^  Iflit  ftrtlier  ftif 
Should  mr  the  eonotnd  irfflie  A^, 

Had  bU  tke  uimtrek  t«nB  their  livT 

the  sweetest  of  which  was  by  Harold  tlie  bard,  who 

usually  strack  his  harp  to  the  glories  of 

"The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair," 

Earls  of  Orkney,  but  who^  on  the  present  occasion, 
chanted  a  dirge  to  the  memory  of  the  lovely  Hosabelk^ 
which,  like  oU  on  stormy  waves,  calmed  the  mental 
commotions  of  the  hostile  retainers,  while  the  fire  of 
passion  was  extingaished  hj  the  meltings  of  our  com- 
mon humanity.  I  am  somewhat  proud  of  my  proto- 
type and  countryman,  Harold,  and  shall  embellish  what 
is  dull  by  that  vrhich  is  brilliant,  by  extracting  % 
poetical  account  of  his  birth  mid  educaticm  from  ihtt 
umlyiog  pages  of  our  mighty  minstrel : — 

**  Harold  wu  bom  where  restlen  seu 
Howl  round  the  storm-awept  Orcadea, 
Where  erst  St.  Clair  held  princdjr  swa|; 
O'ct  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay- 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fidl. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fitir  EirkwaU  t 
Hunee  dt  he  marlnd  Seroe  Pftntlaod  nn^ 
Aa  if  grim  Odin  rode  ha  ware ; 
And  watched  the,  whiUt,  with  viaege  pal^ 
The  throbbing  heart,  the  itrog^ing  tail; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  nqitore  for  the  lonely  child. 
And  much  of  wild  and  wonderfbl. 
In  these  mde  isles,  might  fancy  colli 
for  thither  came,  in  times  abr, 
Stem  LoeUin'a  sons  (proving  war— 
The  Norsemen,  tniaed  to  spoO  and  bloo^ 
Skilled  lo  prepare  the  rarei^a  food. 
King*  of  the  main,  their  leaden  brnvi^ 
Their  barks  tiie  dragons  of  tbe  wave. 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  val^ 
The  Skald  had  told  his  wond'roni  tale. 
And  many  a  ntnic  colamu  high 
Had  witnessed  grim  idolatry. 
And  thu  had  Handd,  in  his  jottth. 
Learned  many  a  saga's  tl^me  vneooth 
Of  that  sea.«nake,  tremendoos  coiled, 
Whose  monstrons  oinde  prds  the  woildi 
Of  those  dread  maids,  whose  hideous  ydl 
Uaddens  the  battle's  bloody  swdl ; 
Of  chieb,  who,  guided  tbroagfa  the  f^oOB 
By  the  [mIc  de^-lights  ot  Uie  tomb, 
Bansacked  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Their  fijchioni  wrenched  from  eorpaes'  hold, 
Walnd  tbe  deaf  tmnb  with  Wei's  aknaib 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  anns ! 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flam^ 
To  Bosliu's  bowers  young  Harold  cttUk 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  grcenmuMlh 
He  leuned  a  nilto  ■ioitnliu,'* 
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About  ilM  jnx  1468,  Jtonu  the  Third  of  Scotltntl 
bign  to  cast  hk  ^esorei  the  ragal  beauties  of  certain 
Xnopeaa  Courts  for  a  partner  to  bis  thnme;  and 
hniag  died  on  the  princess  Margaret,  daaghter  of 
Gststiaa  first  of  Denma:^  a  marriage  treaty  was 
8nbse({mnflj  arranged,  in  which  the  Danish  Monarch 
agned  to  ranit  the  qiut*rent  due  to  Norwaj  for  the 
Hebrides,  and  alio  to  pa;  a  dowry  of  60,000  Rhenish 
torins  with  the  joungprinoess.  Being  somewhat  low 
in  fioanoe,  be  was  under  the  neoesnty  of  pledging  the 
Earldom  of  Orknej,  and  Lordship  of  ZeUand,  to  James, 
u  a  secvritf  for  tiiia  sum ;  but  the  money  was  never 
paid,  and  those  remaining  oonqnests  of  the  Northmen 
ia  the  Soottiah  seas  were  thus  annexed  to  that 
Ui^dnD.  From  and  after  this  political  conjunction 
VB  bear  of  little  else,  on  the  part  of  the  minions  who 
ware  sent  to  gorera  this  once  warlike  people  but  low 
flUoaiMrj,  open  tpam^,  or  a  oomUiuition  of  both. 
Ksho^  and  lor^ings,  l^ptimate  and  illegitimate, 
•eened  to  vie  with  eaeh  other  in  acts  of  oppression 
sad  spoliation.  The  sinister  scion  of  royalty,  the 
mitred  prelate,  and  the  banghty  ooronetted  feudatory, 
literally  scrambled  for  the  mammon  of  unrighteousoess ; 
and,  like  gamesters  and  cozeners,  they  shofBed  the  pack 
to  suit  their  nefarious  purposes — they  bartered  and 
eiehanged  spiritualities  and  temporalities,  until  these 
became  incorporated  under  the  control  of  a  layman. 
Thus  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  who  was  commendator  of 
HdEyrood  House,  and  Adam  BothweU^  bishop  of  Ork- 
wjt  found  it  mutually  oonvenieat  for  their  secular 
parposes  to  exchange  the  temporalities  of  their  respec- 
tire  benefioes;  and  they  accordingly  exohai^^  them, 
vlile  Lord  Bobert  held  his  r^t  to  the  IBundom.  so 
Aat  ho  nnited  in  bimsdf  the  right  both  of  the  crown  I 
■ad  the  bisbof).  Sometimes  the  greater  cormorants 
voold  drire  the  smaller  off  their  nests,  though  only  for 
a  abort  tine.  In  this  manner,  on  the  ill-starred  mar- 
riage of  the  infatuated  Qaeen  Mary  with  Bothwell,  that 
execrable  iudindual  was  immediately  created  "  Duke 
of  Orkney,"  with  such  extravagant  privil^;es  and  im- 
munities, as  no  subject  should  be  possessed  of,  be  he 
what  he  may.  This  detestable  homicide,  howerer,  only 
enjoyed  bis  hon^moon-dignity  for  about  the  space  of  a 
mmth;  he  fled  from  Carberry  Hill,  baring  his  "dukry" 
diaaolred  into  thin  air.  After  the  fall  ac^  flight  of  that 
aiinion.  Lord  Robert  Stewart  resumed  possession  of 
Ua  earidom,  and  ultimately,  bis  son  Fabiok,  besides 
the  earidoD,  obtained  also  a  durter  of  the  bishopric 
6om  the  crown,  which  gave  him  powm  by  far  too 
great  for  cither  snlgeot  or  soTereign  to  possess.  Both 
iather  and  son  seem  to  have  inherited  from  their  pro- 
genitor, James  fifth,  a  taste  for  splendour  and  prodi- 
guH^,  while  insolent  pride,*  ferocity,  and  the  exercise 
of  aboost  unlimited  power,  induced  Ihem  to  tyrannise 
OTor  their  serfs  with  impunity.  In  those  days,  it  was 
a  **  Ear  cry**  from  Orkney  to  Holyrood ;  nevertheless, 
tho  •*  cry*  at  length  penetrated  the  royal  ear,  which 
broug^it  about  the  oataatn^be  already  noticed.  It  is 
01^  jnstioe  to  mention,  however,  that  idtbongh  Earl 
Bcitert  estaUisbed  a  reiga  of  tyranny  and  eitortion. 


*  As  I  pnraf  of  that  ■■^■■f**  ambition,  which  klnoit 
— ffi  JtH  to  hi^  tRaton.  I  nfa  the  nadw  to  the  bnunu  in- 
Mriptioa  vUdi  Etd  Bobert  h^d  cured  above  ths  gate  of  hii 
■rin  flCBiniy,  dtsr  hariag  mlatgeAiti  "Dondiuii  Bobertin 
ataastai^  iliHS  JaeghitBiai      floslonn^  hM  opM  iastrnpib'* 


le  only  ohastised  the  people  with  whips,  but  bis  son 
Stride,  who  succeeded  hini,  ohastised  tbem  with 
Boorpions. 

Having  BueoeededtOk  and  ascended  his  insulsr  tiirone. 
Earl  Fatriuk  betook  hunself  to  building  a  palace  worthy 
of  bis  supposed  potency,  the  magnificent  fragments  of 
whioh  remain  to  this  day,  and  are  beautiful  even  in  ruin. 
It  was  known  as  "the  Earl's  Palace,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  "the  Palace  of  the  Yards, "a venerable  edifice 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Kirkwall,  wHck 
Hakon  of  Norway  was  accustomed  to  occupy,  and  in 
which  he  died,  after  the  disastroos  expedition,  in  which 
he  was  routed,  at  Largs.  The  old  and  new  palaces 
thus  formed  two  sides  of  an  ample  square,  and  the 
noUe  (diuieh  of  St.  Magnus  formed  a  third ;  and  few 
provineial  towns  in  Scotland,  at  that  period  ooald 
boast  of  Buoh  arcbiteotnral  splendonra  as  the  isbrad 
mebKpd&i  of  Kirkwall.  Ichabod,  howerer,  has  long 
beeu  written  on  the  petals  of  the  pabuie  I 

"StiS  doth  ^le  mined  |m1mq  itaad 
A  enuubliDg  relique  ia  tha  kitd— ' 
Tenantlec*  fabric,  bnge  and  high. 
And  proud  ia  ruined  mi^esty. 
The  Terdaut  irj  robsi  thy  will, 
Weedt  are  the  dweQen     thy  hal^ 
And  in  the  wind  the  tufted  gnai 
Waves  o'er  thy  dim  sad  mouldering  maN.** 

HlLCOUt. 

It  has  the  air  of  an  el^ant,  yet  massive  structure, 
uniting,  as  was  usual  in  the  residcncee  of  feudal  princes, 
the  cUu^ter  of  a  palace  and  of  a  castle.  A  great 
banqueting  haU,  communicating  with  several  large 
rounds,  or  projecting  turret-rooms,  and  having  at 
cither  end  an  immense  chimney,  testiflea  the  ancient 
northern  hoapitali^  of  the  Earb  of  Orkney,  and  com- 
munioates,  almost  in  the  modon  &shi<m,wiUiagallei7 
or  withdrawing  room,  (tf  considerable  dimensions,  aiut 
baring,  like  the  ball,  its  projecting  turrets. 

The  lordly  hall  itself  is  lighted  by  a  fine  Gotbio 
window,  of  shafted  stone,  at  one  end,  and  is  entered  by 
a  Bpaoiona  and  elegant  staircase,  consisting  of  threo 
flights  of  stone  steps. 

The  exterior  ornaments  and  proportions  of  the  an- 
cient building  are  also  verf  handsome.  "  The  largo 
round  torrets,"  says  the  author  of  the  "Baronial  Anti- 
quities of  Scotland,"  '*  impending  from  the  anj^es,  and 
the  massive  tiers  of  semi-classical  pilasters  on  either  side 
of  the  dow-vay,  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  period 
when  the  palace  is  known  to  have  been  built— the  eariy 
part  of  the  serententii  century.  There  is  less  distance 
between  the  spring  of  the  tunet  and  the  foundation  c( 
the  building  than  is  usual  in  old  Scottish  manaiona. 
The  turrets  are  of  spacious  dimensum%  and  thqy  are 
more  richly  decorated,  especially  in  the  corbels,  than 
those  of  ScotUnd.  It  is  thus  not  improbable,  that, 
instead  of  having  been  committed  to  any  of  the  Scot- 
tish architects,  who  had  adapted  the  !^^oh  style  to 
the  humbler  fortunes  of  their  native  aristocracy,  the 
palace  was  built  by  andiiteots  who  came  diretrt  ftnn 
France." 

Such  was  the  goi^ous  aerie  m  whioh  this  vnltnre 
roosted;  and  from  whence  be  issued  his  arbitrary  and 
capricious  mandates,  leokless  of  the  grinding  miseij 
which  he  inflicted  and  entailed  outbajmiaaalllM  wlw 
bad  tiie  misfortune  to  W  Wc^-fUM^Sr  hi* 
4eepotiaa  i»d  nvMtlje 
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To  the  iaordinate  pomp  and  ostentation  of  this  coro- 
Udtted  oppressor,  tradition,  with  her  thousand  tongues, 
bears  ample  testimony ;  to  which  I  maj  add  a  passage 
from  a  scarce  and  carious  iome,  printed  for  the  Banna- 
tjne  Club,  entitled  "The  Historic  and  Life  of  King 
James  the  SexV*  where  we  are  told  Uiat  "ho  never 
went  from  his  castls  to  the  church,  nor  abroad  other- 
wise, witboatthe  convoy  of  fifty  musqueteers,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  convoy  and  guard ;  that  at  dinner  and 
supper  there  were  three  trumpeters  that  sounded  till 
the  meat  of  the  first  service  was  set  on  the  table— did 
the  same  at  the  second  service,  and  also  after  grace ; 
and  that,  from  Earl  Patrick's  intercepting  pirates,  and 
oollecting  tribute  of  uncouth  (strange)  fishers  that  came 
to  these  seas,  he  made  such  a  collection  of  great  guns, 
and  other  weapons  for  war,  as  that  no  house,  psJace, 
or  castle  in  Scotland  was  equally  well  furnished  in  that 
respect."  This  chief's  proceedings  exhibited  consum- 
mate address,  and  a  daring  wicked  ability,  unprece- 
dented even  in  the  rude  age  in  which  he  lived.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  diai^  snl^equeutly  adlubited  against 
bun,  he  accused  the  gentry  of  the  islands  with  high 
treason,  and  condemned  them  in  hb  own  court,  by 
wbich  the  royal  prerogative  was  usurped,  since,  high 
as  he  was  invested  with  delegated  powers,  these  did 
not  include  offences  against  the  State,  But  self-in- 
terest, not  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  was  the  moving 
power.  Wheu  the  unfortunate  accused  wore  con- 
demned, their  estates  were  forfeited — not  to  the  crown 
—all  forfeitures  went  to  himself;  and  occasionally  the 
oppressed  Udaller  was  frightened  into  a  pecuniary  set- 
tlement, or  a  relinqnishment  of  a  portion  of  that  in- 
heritance which  had  descended  to  him  through  succesr 
uve  ages.  He  levied  exorbitant  tolls  on  the  ferries 
between  island  and  island;  he  extorted  taxes  and  du- 
tiesj  and  exacted  forfeitures  of  every  description ;  he 
ultimately  prohibited  the  lieges  from  crossing  the  fer- 
ries without  bis  special  licence.  Numben^  who,  in  the 
course  of  business,  or  other  lawful  causes,  were  obliged 
to  force  their  way  over  sounds  and  firths,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  minions  of  asuiped  power,  incarcerated 
in  close  prison,  set  in  the  stocks,  placed  in  irons,  and 
kept  there  for  "days  and  weeks.'* 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  his  extortion  was  the 
building  of  the  sumptuous  palace  above  described.  We 
learn  from  Pitcaim's  "Criminal  Trials,"  "that  the 
said  Karl,  leaving  no  sort  of  extraordinary  oppression 
and  treasonable  violence  unpractised,  has  compelled  the 
most  part  of  the  gentlemen's  tenants  of  the  said  coun- 
ties of  Orkney  and  Zetlaud  to  work  £o  him  all  manner 
of  work  and  labour  by  sea  and  land,  in  rowing  and  sail- 
ing bis  ships  and  boats,  working  in  the  stone  quany, 
winningandbearing  forthtfaereof  stones  andred  (debris), 
loadii^  his  boats  and  shallops  with  stone  and  lime, 
boilding  his  park  dykes,  and  all  other  sorts  of  servile 
and  painful  labour,  mihout  cither  meat,  driut,  or  Aire!" 
The  Egyptian  taskmasters  were  mild  to  their  Hebrew 
slaves,  when  compared  with  Earl  Patrick.  No  doubt 
those  same  taskmasters  would  occasionally  accuse  them 
of  idleness — their  lives  were  made  bitter  with  hard 
bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of 
service  in  the  field;  but,  according  to  their  own  con- 
fession, they  had  a  plentiful  table,  tliey  sat  beside  the 
fiesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  had  bread  to  the  full ;  sub- 
leqaently  they  remembered  the  fish,  the  cucumbers, 
*he  neionSf  tbeleeka,  the  omons,andtiiie  gadio— and  if 


they  had  no  "hire,"  they  bad,  at  least,  an  abnndance 
of  provisions.  The  husbandman  conld  not  dispose  of 
the  produce  of  his  farm,  the  fisherman  durst  not  vend 
the  fruits  of  his  toil,  the  peasant  could  not  offer  his 
sheep  or  his  pig  for  side,  without  licence  from  the  Earl, 
under  ruinous  pei^tics.  He  claimed  and  extorted  a 
fat  ox  and  twelve  sheep,  out  of  every  parish  in  the 
country,  "without  ony  rycUt," yearly.  He  compelled 
the  iuhabitauts  to  contract  to  himself  the  "haill  com- 
modity of  fischinges,"  and  fortified  his  power  by  pro- 
curing obligations  from  the  islanders  not  to  appeal  to 
the  royal  courts.  He  forced  the  people  tbroaghont 
the  whole  of  the  parishes  to  swear  that  liiey  should 
conceal  nothing  that  may  make  an  "  nolav  •*  to  tho 
Earl ;  and  in  the  event  of  concoaltnent,  and  the  aame 
made  known  to  him  or  his  deputies,  then,  their  landi^ 
goods,  and  property  were  confiscated. 

The  fifteenth  article  of  Earl  Patrick's  indictment 
bore,  "That  my  lord  ejected  the  ministers  out  of  their 
glcibes,  and  spoilzcs  them  of  the  half  of  the  wol  and 
ticnd  lambis."  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moraUty. 
this  was  extremely  bad  poUcy  on  the  part  of  the  Earl — 

"Corbica  and  clergy  are  a  kittle  shot," 

and  the  consequence  was,  that  his  lust  after  "gleibs," 
"wol,"  and  "ticnd  lambis,"  brought  a  hornet's  nest 
about  his  ears,  and  did  more  for  the  acceleration  of  his 
ruin  than  the  half  of  all  his  other  roalveraations. 

To  consolidate  that  power,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
influence  of  the  Scottish  crown,  he  bad  so  unjostlf 
acquired,  he  treasonably  "  persuaded,  induced,  coun- 
selled, and  commanded  "  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who, 
no  doubt,  were  afraid  to  resist  to  subscribe  and  de- 
liver to  Mm  an  instrument  of  maitreiU,  whereby  tbej 
obliged  themselves  and  their  heirs  to  serve  and  main- 
tain him  against  all  and  whatsoever  persons,  withoat 
reservation,  and  that  they  should  never  hear  nor  know 
of  anything  to  bis  hurt,  but  that  they  should  reveal  it 
within  twenty-four  hours,  "without  ony  exeeptiounof 
impossibilitie  or  distance  of  place,  contrarietie  of  wind, 
weddcr,  or  other  impediment,"  under  pam  of  forfeiture 
of  life,  lands,  and  goods.  Moreover,  if  it  should  so 
occur  that  the  contravening  of  this  bond,  by  anjTif  the 
subscribers,  should  not  come  to  the  Earl's  knowledge 
until  after  the  death  of  such  person,  it  was  lawful  to  try 
his,  or  their  heirs,  and  punish  the  said  heirs  as  ho  Diighfe 
havo  done  the  principal  offender.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
bumbling  to  our  common  humanity,  to  find  a  spcoimea 
thereof,  albeit  drewed  in  a  little  brief  anthority — 

"Before  hittli  UeaT'n  placing  nicih  fiutoatic  tricfa 
As  make  cv'n  angela  woep," 

Here  is  a  nobleman  (?)  so  intoxicated  with  power, 
so  dazzled  with  the  transcendent  brightness  of  his  own 
image;  so  unmanned  by  the  poison  of  servile  flatterers, 
like  Canute,  or  so  brataliscd  by  want  of  rellectioD, 
like  Mrs.  Partington,  that,  in  despite  of  oommon  sense, 
reason,  religion,  or  phUosophy,  he  orders  his  vassals, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  warn  him  of  impending  danger 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  such  shall  come 
to  their  knowledge — and  that  in  an  archipelago  of 
some  skty-cight  isles,  islets,  and  holms;  with  reefs, 
rocks,  stacks,  and  skerries  innumerable ;  with  the  Serco 
Atlantic  Ocean  rushing  through  frith,  strait,  sound, 
and  inlet  with  irresistible  fury ;  and  in  al^|^e  where 

*  Vnlav,  a  flne^aminnu 
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son  is  Inretf  tlired  Iidnn  above  the  horizon,  Anv- 
jag  the  bramal  solstice ! 

On  the  restoratioii  of  episcopoc;,  and  the  appoiut- 
mcant  of  James  Law  to  the  see  of  Orkney,  in  1605, 
the  Earl's  star  began  to  decline,  Hia  expenses  and 
prodigality  exceeded  the  ill-gotten  revenues  which  he 
unjustly  wrested  from  bis  mifortunate  vassals.  He 
became  entangled  ia  the  meshes  of  debt  and  difficulties, 
although  as  Las  been  seen,  he  scmplcd  at  no  means 
vbicb  were  coloolated  to  lUl  his  coffers,  to  snpply  his 
demands,  or  to  gratify  his  Tchement  lust  for  power. 
The  interests  of  the  Earl  and  the  Bishop  were  opposed 
to  each  other  j  bat  the  sagaoity  of  the  mitre  proved 
too  mneh  for  the  violoice  of  Ibe  coronet,  and,  after 
mach  diaumolatioii  on  both  sidea^  an  open  rapture  en- 
sued. Bishop  fanned  tiie  flame  of  discontent  that 
bad  been  long  smoulderinft ;  lie  encooraged  the  ont- 
CEiee  of  the  oppressed  inlutbitants ;  became  a  nucleus 
for  the  malcontents,  procured  accnsations,  and  digested 
those  for  the  Privy  Council ;  operated  upon  the  avari- 
cioas  nature  of  James,  by  the  prospect  of  a  forfeiture 
of  the  earldom  to  the  crown,  and  ministered  to  his 
Tarraoas  arrc^auco  by  the  most  contemptible  adula- 
tion and  ludicrons  flattery.  If  kingcraft  required  a 
double  portion  of  that  unctuous  aliment  which  feeds 
Tanity,  the  Bishop  was  the  peculiar  arlitle  to  adminis- 
ter the  savoury  sop. 

The  following  letter  from  Bishop  Law  to  the  King, 
dated  Edinbu^,  Korembor  17, 1608,  will  at  once 
•how  that  the  Terence  of  his  Grace  among  the  an 
polisbed  Orcadian  XTdallers  had  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  impaired  the  courtly  language  of  the  woold-be 
Azdibishop ;  and,  although  it  brings  before  the  royal 
eye  a  uamber  of  atrocities  which  might  hare  remained 
ia  operation  for  years  to  come,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  self-interest  predominated  as  much  in 
the  inditing  of  it,  aa  cither  loyalty  or  Christian  philan- 
thropy:— 

"  Sir, — ^May  it  plesse  yonr  mcrcd  and  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jadj,  the  preferment  which  I  hare  received  of  your  Majesty'a 
peat  and  ttudfaerred  bvonr,  to  be  colled  and  repated  EiBhop  of 
Orodea  and  ZetUtid ;  tlie  many  great  and  continual  coraplaiutt 
of  joor  Uijutft  poor  distressed  sabjccU  ia  Uiose  isles,  my  Chris. 
Km  wpaawon  of  tkar  nuseriei,  and  most  specially  ttie  sincere 
•betkn  ud  rmmid  tegard  which  I  have,  and  ever  shall  have, 
to  yonr  Uiqea^i  high  honour  and  true  gloiy  before  God  and 
warn,  both  for  the  time  present  and  to  come,  has  moved  me  to 
pnaest  npoa  my  hneea  by  this  letter,  snjqilyiDg  my  absence, 
mj  noat  bamble  and  serious  supplication,  in  favour  of  tliis  dis- 
trssed  and  oppressed  people,  that  it  will  pIcMC  your  Majcslv's 
gttaX  wisdom,  and  royal  power  and  authority,  some  comfort  and 
relief  may  be  provided  and  procured  unto  tlicui.  Alua  !  deitr 
■ad  dread  Soradgn,  truly  it  » to  be  pitied,  that  so  many  of  your 
Hajeitj'a  sal^eets  ore  so  manifoldly  and  gricvoiuly  opprewod, 
■w  hf  (geeUon  and  banishment  from  their  booses  and  native 
toBMf  others  by  contorting  the  laws  and  extorting  thur  gnois, 
the  most  part  being  so  impoverished,  that  some  of  them  iieitlicr 
dare  nor  m^  complain,  but  in  silent  and  forced  patience  ^onn 
moder  tbar  grievances,  aa  hopeless  of  help  ;  othert  are  cojnpflkd 
with  great  tronble,  dan;jer,  and  damage  tu  their  poor  pcmous  nnH 
estates,  to  seek  remedy  by  ordimiTj  justice,  which,  when  they 
have  obtained,  they  most,  nererthelcss,  through  prood  contempt 
sad  lack  of  exeention,  either  thna  molfit  your  Majesty  as  the 
^y  atreogth  and  stay  of  their  hopes  under  God,  or  else  he  ut- 
terlt  diaqipoiBted,  and  Iwc  nil.  Tiio  bearer  can  and  will  inform 
ana  qnalify  the  particolars ;  and  I,  who  am  able  at  tliis  lime  to 
do  them  no  other  good,  nor  comfort,  and  has  go  long  nud  i;nr- 
nertly  been  solicited  by  them,  do  now  prostnite  myself  at  yotir 
Mjjesty's  fleet  in  their  behalf;  not  in  humble  ambition,  nor  in 
enrcRd  eovetonsneas,  intending  and  aiming  by  the  correction  of 
tetMUs^to  Ncktbe«t«Gtiqaofiny)M^ert«t«widpooT 


ferbuu,  bnt  osce  to  acquit  n^self  of  thai  dnty  whidi,  u  I  think 
God,  my  consrience,  my  oalling,  your  Majesty's  favour  to- 
wards me,  and  the  fidelity  of  my  boandcn  service,  does  re* 
quire  at  my  hands,  being  as  r^y  to  retire  myself  to  my 
former  private  condition,  if  it  shall  not  displease  your  Miycsty, 
as  I  have,  and  sliall  be  most  willing  and  obedient  to  go 
forward  against  all  dangers  and  difficulties  in  discharging  my 
unworthy  service  here  or  there,  where  it  ^loU  please  your  Ma- 
jesty to  command.  In  end,  I  humbly  beseech  your  Graciona 
Majcsfy,  if  there  be  any  jot  or  tittle  here  to  offend  yonr  Iligb- 
ness,  pardon  my  impnulcncy,  and  respect  with  favourable  coun- 
tenance this  my  petition,  which  I  presumed  to  send  up  to  yonr 
M^esty  upon  uo  other  warrant  than  the  certain  knowledge  and 
experience  which  I  have  of  the  pisty,  justice,  wisdom,  &c.,  where- 
with God  hath  endued  and  adorned  yonr  Majesty,  which  all  and  . 
every  one  do  join  themselves  with  my  humble  supplication,  and 
do  call  upon  your  ll^esty's  royal  power  for  help  and  comfort  to 
these  wounded  and  grieved  members  (thongh  fax  ^tont)  of  your 
Highness*  politick  body.  Sir,  I  do  not  nse  here  the  sour  sweets 
ness  of  flattering  words,  but  from  my  heart  do  praise  God,  who 
hath  graced  and  blessed  your  M^esty,  and  shall  still  pray  Uitt 
he  muy  multiply  mote  and  more  his  blessings  upon  yonr  aacred 
person,  royal  estate,  and  happy  government  and  crown  yoor 
Majesty  with  the  crown  of  glor)~. 

"  Yourhlqjesty's  rtrj  loyal  snbject.and  most  hnnble  •enran^ 
"  Jjl.  B.  or  O&cisss." 

Thu,  and  other  supplications  of  a  simikr  tendency, 
aro  characterized  by  I^ng,  the  historian,  as  "  acrimo- 
nious," and  that  there  was  a  "probadiliiy  "  that  the 
oppressions  were  exaggerated  in  the  complaints  of  the 
islanders,  or  aggravated  by  the  report  of  their  bishop. 
It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  a  church  dignitary, 
possessing  the  prudence  and  worldly  wisdom  of  Law, 
would  have  dared  todenonniw  such  a  potent  nobleman 
aa  Earl  Patrick  confessedly  was,  to  his  Sovereign,  and 
that  Sovereign  his  own  consin-gerraan,  if  he  had  not 
been  morally  certain  of  being  borne  out  by  over- 
whelming evidence,  and  crushing  testimony — ^the 
united  voice  of  an  oppressed  people.  My  friend  and 
countryman,  the  late  John  Malcolm,  Esq.,  in  one  of  his 
juiipmle  poems,  tells  us  that : — 

"  records  rare  tcU  many  a  tale 

To  lotcr  times  of  wo  and  wail, 
When  Patrick,  Orkney's  ruthless  lord, 
Wav'd  o'er  tho  bles  a  despot's  sword. 
And  made  hb  will  the  law  whidi  gave 
OScnders  eiile  or  the  grave." 

The  Bishop  having  thus  angled  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  denunciation,  with  but  sorry  success,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  at  last  baited  his  hook  with  a  "  forfault 
the  bait  was  swallowed,  hook  and  all ;  and  from  that 
hour  the  star  of  £arl  Patrick  fell  to  the  nadir  with 
unprecedented,  velocity.  He  was  incarcerated,  first 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  latterly  in  that  of  Dumbar- 
ton, for  several  years.  His  earldom  was  aimexed  to  the 
crown,  and  liis  right  revci  eiid  denunciator  appointed  by 
tlio  Sovcrciga  to  repair  to  the  earldom,  with  full  power, 
commission,  and  authority,  fo  inquire  into,  and  report 
on,  the  complaints  of  the  islanders  ;  and  the  lieges  are 
enjoined  in  (he  most  stringent  mauncr,  and  under 
severe  penalties,  to  "  rcTcrence,  acknowledge,  and  obey 
the  said  Bishop,  in  iJl  and  everything  tending  to  the 
execution  of  his  commission. "  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  an  untnmeable  spirit  as  the  Earl 
should  sit  calmly  down  under  bis  wrongs,  without  an 
effort  to  recover  his  rents,  dignities,  and  immnnities ; 
accordbgly,  ho  fonnd  ways  and  means  to  issue  forth  a 
commission  to  liis  illegitimate  son,  Robert  Steward 
instmcting  and  empowering  him  to  use  his  best  endea- 
vow  toeipei  the  right  rg^fg^  i^@0©gte»y" 
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midcrni,  and  to  "  hii  rents  Sftd  other  <nutoiiuit7 

does,  aa  if  no  sooh  thing  as  annexation  between  the 
earldom  and  the  croTn  had  taken  place.  Nothing 
loath— the  yonth  flew  to  arms,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  adherents,  drove  oat  the  sacerdotal  retainers— 
lurprised  and  took  possession  of  the  Palace  of  Birsaj, 
the  Castle  of  Kirkwall,  and  the  Tower  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  and,  for  a  short  while,  the  current  of  events 
asemed  to  be  returning  to  its  old  channel.  But  the 
Frivj  Council  became  alarmed ;  and,  after  much 
solicitation  for  the  ^>pointmeut,  the  !Earl  of  Caithness, 
a  mortal  foe  of  3Sarl  Patrick,  was  commissioned  to 
qndl  the  insurrection;  and  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
tiger  he  suddenly  pounced  upon  his  hereditary  foe- 
men,  with  &n  hundred  of  his  coantrymen,  and  be- 
leagaered  the  di&rent  posts  which  theioBui^eiits  had 
taken ;  he  drove  the  last  of  them  into  tiw  GasUe  of 
Kirkmll,  where  they  stood  a  siege  of  three  weeks, 
and  nl^ately  snirendered  on  conditions,  which  were 
violated.  **  Robert  Stewart's  escape,"  says  Laing, 
"  was  prevented  by  his  guards ;  the  Castle  was  re- 
daced  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness ;  and  the  bastard  sur- 
yendwed  on  the  pious  condition  that  no  tortare  should 
be  employed  to  extort  a  oonfessim  hia  father's 
guilt  The  father  was  convicted  on  the  son's  confes- 
sion. Hia  descent  from  a  brother  of  the  unfortunate 
ICaiy,  gave  him  the  strongest  (daim  to  Uie  compassion 
of  James ;  but,  as  Somerset  had  sneceeded  to  Dunbar's 
expectations  of  his  eitat^  every  avenue  of  men^  was 
interested." 

The  die  was  now  east  The  unhappy  Ilari  was 
nted  bdbre  tiie  Court  of  JTnstidaiy.  He  was  accused 
at  ita  bar  of  treason,  rebdiion,  and  other  crimes ;  and, 
vpon  evidence,  ehiefiy  of  his  own  son,  that  the 
we  seditious  rising  in  Orkney  took  plaoe  by  the  order 
of  the  Earl,  he  was  declared  guilty  by  a  jury,  and  con- 
demned to  suffer  death,  which  took  place  by  decapita- 
tion, at  the  Cross  of  Edinbuigh,  the  6th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1615.  The  Castle  of  Kirkwall  was  razed  to  the 
gconnd,  and  the  Vandal  Bail  of  Ciithness  would  have 


demolidud  the  venerable  cathedral,*  me  of  the  ticU- 

tectoral  glories  of  Ute  middle  ages,  had  not  Bishop 
Law,  to  his  eternal  honour,  prevented  it.  Tbe  good 
Bishop  had  "much  difficulty"  in  "hindering'*  the  oo* 
ronetted  m£an  from  oommittiog  this  piece  of  sacri> 
lege ;  and  whoever  hereafter  may  contemplate  the 
beauties  of  this  transcendent  temple,  which,  having 
stood  for  seven  hundred  years,  still  remains  pre-emi- 
nent in  digni^  and  sublimity,  cannot  fail  to  bless  the 
memtny  of  the  man  who  aaved  it  from  the  fiuiga  of 
barbarism. 

After  the  lall  of  tlus  gigantic  feudatory,  whiae 
bond  of  all^ianoe  was  ever  of  the  most  flimsy  toK* 
tnr^  the  victims  of  his  oppression  seem  to  have  in- 
halednewHfe;  the  boon  of  liberty,  in  the  proper  aoaaa 
of  the  term,  they  did  not,  indeed,  receive — ^bnt  the  oon- 
triat  was  so  strikbg,  that  it  is  almost  felt  yet  by  thtor 
descendants,  and  the  cloud  of  obloquy  which  ow- 
spread  the  headof  tlie<^ipresBoroentnrie8siiioe^8eaa» 
aa  dense  as  ever. 


•  "The  tniTellcr  from  the  central  dirtticts  of  the  mighty 
•mpiic,  to  nhich  the  tax  Isle  of  Fomoni  it  nov  sttndnd,  lookiag 
with  admiring  wonder  od  its loftj  tien of  ifiiiim  mil  ijwiniiiiiii 
utIkb,  Mid  iu  riehly-inaUiaDed  wiadovi,  adnttt  thtt  M  St, 
Magnitt  is  natchad  bat  I9  a  ntj  few  ofthe  eodeeintieil  edifioM 
of  our  great  cities,  Bsdtliose  few  an  elso  ancient.  Even  u  wbea 
it  first  reared  its  head  among  the  fishermeB^s  huts,  it  still  frowns 
broad  and  dait  om  the  samudug  bonses  of  lbs  oU  ol 
KiiknU.''-^A>wiU  mi  SockMied  MifmSn. 


■•EtemalNatoiel  whenflqr^bat  haad 
Had  hnved  the  floods  and  fixed  the  tremhlinjc  bad. 
When  life  spiaog  sUrtiing  at  thj  plastic  caiU, 
Endless  her  fbniu,  and  man  the  lord  of  aU  1 
Svj,  was  that  lar%  form  inspired  bj  thee, 
To  wear  eternal  chaiis  and  bow  the  kaeeP 
Was  man  ordained  the  sbive  of  mam  to  toil. 
Yoked  with  the  bnites  and  fettered  to  the  soil ; 
Weighed  in  a  ^jnafft  babmee  with  his  gtdd  ? 
No  I  Natan  atamped  w  in  a  heaT«al;  moold  t 
She  bade  Bowntoh  his  thankless  kfaow  vrgn, 
Nor,  tn^ling;  tdn  the  pittaMi  aad  tta  Monrp  r 
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A  VASK  debate  has  arism  on  the  subject  of  our 
recent  policy  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  we  have 
reason  for  prophesying  considerable  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  Parliament.  Some  individuals  are 
busily  framing  an  impeachment  against  Sir  James 
Brooke,Vho  is  the  intellectual  instrument,  and  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  motive  power  of  that  policy.  ICean- 
while  the  oi^s  of  the  economical  humanitarians  are 
industriously  accumulating  chai^  against  the  Go- 
vernor of  Labuan.  Th^y  derive  their  inspiration 
from  a  Smgapore  print,  and  promise  themselves  much 
honour  from  the  success  of  t^ir'endeavonrs,  irhich  are 
to  withdraw  Britiah  influence  from  the  Easton  Seas, 
and  leave  those  magnificent  waters  to  the  nnehallenged 
domimon  1^  pinqr.  Their  hmtility  strikes  out  into 
vatsj  ramifietttions,  but  it  is  not  dUScult  to  trace  all 
these  to  tiie  puent  root. 

Sir  James  Brooke,  assisted  by  a  small  British  foite, 

1m  «BOoudei«d  «ad  (lmtio}«d  « iph^ 


coast  of  Bcnvea  The  povrer  of  two  buecaneerii^p 
tribes  ha&  been,  at  least,  partially  annihilated;  titeir 
prahus  have  been  scattered,  tiieir  strongholds  over-^ 
thrown,  and  their  lands  laid  waste.  The  spec^ade 
presented  by  the  scenes  of  devastation  formed  a  few- 
fnl  and  melancholy  picture,  and  nothing  but  a  terriUe 
necessity  should  lead  to  the  infliction  of  a  chastisement 
so  severe ;  but  whether  the  blow  struck  at  the  oi^;aius»- 
tion  of  the  Sarebas  and  Sakarran  should  be  described 
as  a  massacre  of  simple  and  imnoent  traders,  or  a 
victory  gained  over  cruel  and  incorri^ble  pirat^|,is  » 
question  to  be  decided  by  a  review  of  Ulc  cironmstaooes 
which  preceded,  which  provoked,  and  whidi,  in  the 
opinkm  of  all  vdMnformed  wiitoa  in  Son^  and  ia 
the  East,  justified  the  recent  omratitms  against  uw 
freebootmg  oommmiities  of  the  B(»neaii  rivers. 

A  libend^but  impartial  inquiry  into  our  ptdicy  as 
represented  in  the  ocmdnot  of  ^r^ames  &»(^iai]ie 
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greai  iiletifs  nut  no  mfonnatioii,  engage  in  the  debate, 
■ni  east  upon  the  character  of  our  oountiTman  imputa- 
tions of  nuelfy,  Tindictiveness,  andasocdid  attachioent 
to  H^'iatenst.  The  nature  of  these  aocusatioiu,  and 
the  tpnt  in  which  thej  are  deliTared,  reflect  little 
ocdii  on  those  who  give  them  drctdation.  It  is,  there- 
fcre,  a  task,  agreeable  to  oar  fedings,  as  well  as  easy 
(d  onr  leascm,  to  stand  between  Sir  James  Brooke  and 
the  aiperaiona  which  hail  upon  him  bom  the  eoonomi- 
cal  humanitarians. 

It  win  never  be  imputed  to  ua  that  we  are  the  erer- 
nodjand  oncMapromising  defenders  of  British  oolo- 
liil  policj.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  too  often  our  task 
to  a^ack  men,  measores,  and  principles ;  but  where  a 
Mone  faroarable  to  the  national  interests,  biendly  to 
(irihiation,  oonfOTmaUe  with  justice,  and  consiBtent 
vifthmnaaity,  is  porsued,  it  is  right  to  encourage  and 
^flaadit ;  it  is  shameful  and  nngenerona  to  select  it 
SI  the  subject  of  censure.  True,  it  maj  be,  that  no 
flvE  can  oome  from  the  hostility  ctf  the  writers  to  whom 
veaUode;  true,  itmRybe,that  theinaoonracyoftheir 
asMrtians  as  to  practical  facts,  destroys  the  effect  of 
their  theoretical  declamation;  but  this  does  not  sub< 
tnust  an  atom  from  their  intemperate  malignity. 

fwm  pnTate  sources,  aa  well  as  from  the  known 
voits  of  authority,  from  a  constant  attention  to  the 
ntrrent  flood  of  events,  and  from  a  simple  theory  of 
homanity  and  Justice,  we  mxj  draw  the  complete  re- 
firtation  of  all  that  has  been  charged  against  Sir  James 
Bnx^  and  against  our  policy  in  thediatant  watersof 
the  Lidian  Archipelago.  We  assume  much ;  hut  our 
ralimited  confidence  is  grounded  on  irrefragable  testi- 
■ony.  Renewing,  therefture,  the  Jong  illes  of  oh- 
jec^Qs,  eha^;e8,  and  statements,  the  truth  and  pU- 
kiophy  of  the  question,  and  the  qnalifications  of  those 
1^  condemn  the  recent  operations,  let  us  decide  be- 
tveen  the  Bajah  of  Sarawak  and  his  antagonists. 

To  the  north  east  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Hnda 
Hasstm  to  our  adreuturons  countryman,  lies  a  large  pro- 
rince,  fotilised  by  many  considerable  rivers.  The 
Itanks  of  these  streams  have  been,  from  a  period  be- 
jtni  the  memory  of  man,  inhabited  by  the  Sarebas  and 
Sikarnm  pirates,  whose  fleets,  frequently  joined  by 
pnhoB  from  weaker  tribes,  hare  been  wont  to  scour  all 
ttB'iKiighbonriBg  waters,  to  internet  the  traders  on  the 
seas,  to  deraatate  the  coasts,  bum  villages,  mas- 
Mote  the  defenedess  natives,  and  carry  off  women  and 
(UldrcD  to  B  hopeless,  although  somewhat  sdtened, 
damy.  This  a^nisaion,  however,  should  not  be  laid 
h>  the  account  of  their  humanity,  because  their  cruelties 
QB  the  wealc,  the  resisting,  and  the  aged,  are  celebrated 
■ad  dreaded  throughout  the  Archipelago,  bat  to  mo- 
firea  of  self-inter^,  since  captives  harshly  treated  are 
■either  serviceable  in  bondage,  nor  valuable  in  the 
daveauikets  of  the  Indian  Islands. 

Ob  the  last  day  of  July,  1849,  Sir  James  Brooke, 
MODqiamed  by  the  Nemesis  steamer,  an  European  ship, 
ttwd  Engtisfa  boats,  and  numerous  native  war  prahus, 
■eoantcted  a  fleet  tk  a  hundred  and  twenf?  Sarebas 
and  Sakairan  prahns,  returning  from  a  marniduig  ex- 
pe^ion,  and  intent  on  amUm.  A  contest  protracted 
during  six  lionrs,  took  place  after  sunset.  Thewhole 
at  the  mouths  tiie  Barebas  and  Kaluka  rivers, 
U«nl  with  the  flash  of  artillery,  rockets,  and  small 
■a*  The  lontes — "  innocent  and  simple  traders  " 


but  commenced  the  conflict,  and  rejdied  to  the  fire  of 
the  British  force  with  equal  determination,  although 
their  loose  and  random  discharges  were  inefieotnal. 
Their  fleet  was  destroyed;  more  than  eighty  prahus 
were  battered  to  pieces  or  driven  on  shore.  One  waa 
sunk  by  a  rocket,  one  was  run  down  the  Nemesis 
and  the  dawn  of  morning  revealed  a  qwctaole  at  once 
terrible  and  strange.  Shattered  wrecks,  shields,  spean^ 
and  fragments  of  vessels,  floated  amid  the  frothy  foam, 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  bay,  and  more  than  seventy 
prahns  lay  on  the  beach,  with  the  natives  swarming 
around  them  as  flies  upon  carrion.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  merchandise— evidently  the  plunderof  numerous 
trading  craft,  were  taken  from  them,  and  a  flotilla  of 
native  boats,  laden  with  the  recaptured  goods,  ^oriJj 
proceeded  to  Sarawak.  Numbers  of  the  pirates  ea« 
oaped  into  the  jungle ;  hut  the  sUoghter  was  great. 
None  place  it  lower  than  five  hundred  men  killed 
whilst  some  compute  it  at  more  than  a  thousand. 
However  this  may  be,  it  was  enoogh;  it  was  a  meUn* 
choly  thing,  and  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood  must 
be  regretted.  Yet,  whilst  we  regard  with  pain  the  sad 
spectacle  of  this  tremendoos  havoc,  it  is  our  duly  to 
inquire  into  its  necessity,  before  denoonoing  it  as  an 
"  indiscriminate  massacre  "  of  "  innocent  and  simple 
traders." 

Sir  James  then  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Fako,  on 
the  Sarebas  river,  and  destroyed  it — ^thns  rooting  oat 
a  notorious  haunt  of  piracy.  The  untaught,  nnsophia- 
ticated  natives  had  thickly  planted  the  ground  on  both 
sides  with  shor^  shaip  apil^  and  it  was  neoeiiaiy  to 
send  a  small  native  force  inadvanee,  to  pick  them  onf» 
ere  the  Eoropean  force  could  proceed.  The  pirateaa 
like  poor  ignorant  people,  "  wholly  addicted  to  oom« 
merce,"  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  their  prac-* 
tice  of  the  warlike  art.  They  hovered  along  the  line 
of  march,  they  threw  heavy  booms  acroM  the  river, 
they  made  frequent  sallies  from  the  jungle,  they  scat- 
tered spies  all  over  the  forests,  amid  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  altogether  appeared  to  have  studied  Poly- 
Knus  to  some  purpose.  The  two  unarmed  sons  of  the 
Otang  Kaya  of  Landu,  advancing  to  reconnoitre,  were 
cut  down  by  a  party  in  ambush.  Their  father  grieved 
bitterty  over  their  loss.  When  he  saw  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  diildren — one  headless,  the  other  gashed  with 
'°^7S'>'P^  wounds,  his  &ce  darkened  wUh  a  sudden 
elond(tf  angnish.  We  have  before  ua  the  mannacript 
journal  of  an  ^  witnos,  who  describes  the  potore  as 
one  deeply  pathetic.  Sir  James  was  standimgon  a  lit- 
tle eminence  on  the  river's  bank,  when  the  mutilated 
remains  were  brought  down.  The  Otang  Kaya  looked 
at  hb  dead  sons,  and  then,  overwhelmed  by  lus  bereave- 
ment, bnrst  into  a  storm  of  passion,  vowing  no  more  to 
serve — as  he  had  bravely  served — the  English,  who 
allowed  his  boys  to  be  slain.  Nothing  gave  him  com- 
fort nnt0  he  heard  from  Sir  James  Brooke  what  the 
same  writer  teUs  us  is  deeply  prized  by  all  the  friendly 
people  of  Borneo,  a  panegyric  on  his  sons'  bravery. 
"  They  died  like  warriors,"  said  the  Bagah,  and  the  old 
Otang  Sayanniledtiuough  his  grief.  All  present  re- 
spected u^pitied  ihs  unhappy  chiefUin,  whose  enthu- 
siastic friendship  to  the  Bajah,  long  tried  fidelitj,  and 
remarkable  courage,  had  rendered  him  famous  among 
the  Bomean  allies  of  the  En^h.  The  melancholy  re- 
lies of  the  dead  were  delivered  to  him,  and  he  oom- 

veuced  the  descent  o£  the  mer  in  k  boiit^  hit  cro  tho 
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dftf  davnid  vas  doomed  to  a  new  bereaTemeat,  for  t 
»pe  aeoidenUUy  touched  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  mas- 
ket,  and  the  charge  killed  the  Otang  Kaya's  sou-in- 
Iftv,  and  buried  itself  ia  the  breast  of  a  MtSa.j  boatman. 
"Three  sons  ia  one  da; !"  cried  the  aged  man,  and  al- 
most sank  under  this  accumaUtion  of  sorrov. 

The  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanovit  river 
irere  destroyed,  several  captures  were  made,  and  nume- 
loaa  slaves  released.  One  little  child,  a  white -skinned, 
fair-haired  girl,  supposed  to  be  an  Earopcan,  was  found 
ia  a  private  dwelling,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  a 
misaiouary  at  Sarawak.  Sir  James  then  steamed  in 
the  Nemesis  to  the  town  of  Poe,  whose  inhabitants 
were  deeply  compromised  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Sare- 
bas  and  Sakarran ;  but  they  promised  amendment,  de- 
claring they  would  never  again  join  the  piratical  expe- 
ditions of  those  tribes,  and  their  dwellings  were  spared. 
They  gave  a  hostage  in  pledge  of  their  faith.  This 
oircumstaat^  should  not  be  lightly  overlooked,  since 
it  letntes  the  oaloninions  assertion  that  the  Bajah 
spares  no  occasion  of  bloodshed;  and  proves,  if  other 
evidence  were  wanting,  what  has  been  denied,  that  the 
Sarebasand  Sakarrans  were  pirates.  Such,  in  outline, 
are  the  occurrences  which  have  stirred  society  here 
into  a  ferment  of  debate,  and,  in  particular,  awakeued 
the  hostility  of  some  critics,  whom  we  shall  not  name, 
since  onr  purpose  is  to  refute  their  statemcuts,  and  not 
farther  to  injure  their  reputation. 

The  destruction  of  the  pirate  fleet  is  compared  to 
an  Algerine  razzia.  The  Sakarrans  are  described  as 
the  most  populous  and  civilized  of  the  unconverted  in- 
habitants of  Borneo ;  the  assertion  is  quoted  that  they 
■re  pirates,  and  carry  on  bloodthirsty  pnrsnits ,  with  the 
reply  that  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  can  be  produced 
to  justify  this  "  foul  langnage."  This  is  the  preamble 
to  the  impeachment.  Let  us  pass  jodgmeat  on  it  be- 
fore wa  pursue  the  question  farther.  An  Algerine 
rama  !  Here  is  a  shameless  slander  upon  onr  conatry- 
men  in  the  Indian  Arclupclago.  The  same  writers 
compare  it  to  a  steamer  dashing  through  a  ilotiUa  of 
coasting  sloops  and  lishing  craft,  and  running  them 
down  right  and  left.  Will  they  picture  to  themselves 
a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  coasting  sloops  and 
smaller  craft,  manned  with  freebooters,  appearing  in 
the  British  Channel,  after  seizing  several  merchant 
ships,  after  murdering  and  mutilating  a  number  of 
women,  after  plundering  three  villages,  killing  many 
fishermen,  and  returning  gorged  with  blood  and  plun- 
der, to  revel  in  their  dens,  with  the  intention  of  visit- 
ing and.destroying  by  the  way  another  peaceful  settle- 
ment ?  A  British  steamer,  assisted  by  nnmerous  small 
vessels,  approaches  this  formidable  fleet.  The  "in- 
noeent  and  sunple  "  crews  yell  in  fierce  defiance^  bran- 
dish thmr  weapons,  beat  drums,  gongs,  and  tattawas, 
firing  the  first  discharge,  and  then  replying  to  the  stea- 
mer's broadside  by  a  blaze  of  artillery  and  small  arras. 
They  do  not  show  one  signal  liagof  peace;  they  do  not 
ask  for  quarter :  they  rush  madly  against  the  enemy, 
and  for  six  hours  return  volley  for  volley,  without  one 
offer  of  submission— without  one  call  for  mercy,  cling- 
ing to  the  wrecks  of  their  ships,  acd  flglitiog  to  the 
last  moment  of  life.  If  the  critics  could  suppose  ihem- 
selves  in  constant  dread  of  their  depredations,  or  re- 
member a  long  category  of  their  atrocities — ^would 
their  destruction  be  denooncedas  a  massacre,  and  com- 
pared to  an  Algerine  ratxia? 


Entirely  omitting  all  montion  of  the  Stuniba^  or 
eonfonnding  them  with  the  Sakarrans— although  thef 
are  two  distinct  tribes— >tho  writns  proceed,  as  wa 
have  seen,  to  declare  t^iem  populous.  That  assertion 
we  leave  untouched,  for  it  proves  th^  are  so  much  the 
more  formidable.  However,  on  this  point,  a  faet  maj 
be  welcome,  and  we  therefore  inform  the  critics  that 
the  Sakarrans  numbered,  a  few  years  ago,  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  males.  As  to  their  civilization,  however, 
it  is  little  surprising  that  the  critic  fixes  it  at  a  high 
standard,  considering  what  his  notions  are  in  that  re- 
spect. But  the  reader's  opinion  may  be  different,  and 
a  few  illustrations  of  their  refinement  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention.  Are  we  to  balance  the  testimony  of 
an  ignorant  journalist  against  that  of  the  RajahBrooke, 
who  has  sojonmed  among  the  tribes  whom  hedescribea, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  obsuring 
their  characteristics?  Of  the  Sakarrans  he  says, 
"  They  are  the  most  savage  of  the  tribes,  the  Sarebas 
excepted,  and  delight  in  head-hunting,  ai^  pillage  both 
by  sea  and  land."  They  are  diatingniahed  from  the 
rest  of  the  population  by  the  number  of  rings  worn  in 
the  ears,  and  it  is  a  proverb  among  all  the  peaoefol 
native  tribes  on  that  coast,  "When  you  meet  a  I>yak 
with  many  rings  in  his  ears,  trust  him  not,  for  he  is  a 
bad  man."  They  attire  themselves  in  the  most  fantas- 
tic costume,  and  frequently  several  of  them  go  on  the 
war-path  with  a  vow  not  to  return  to  their  village  with- 
out a  fresh  human  head  to  add  to  the  trophies  of  their 
valour.  The  Sarebas  wander  about  theforests  in  la^ 
hordes,and.  whilstengaged  in  their  stealthy  expeditionit 
rest  at  night  under  the  shelter  of  trees ;  bat  if  by  civi- 
lization is  meant  skill  in  the  art  of  defence  and  aggies- 
lion,  we  acknowledge  their  superior  merits. 

This  leads  to  the  qaesUon,  whether  the  Sarebas  and 
Sakarrans  are  or  are  not  pirates.  From  privat* 
sources.ve  loim  that  a  most  ample  accnmnhUion  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  afflrmalive  has  been  pre- 
pared at  Singapore ;  hut  from  what  we  already  know, 
from  information  open  to  the  critics  as  well  as  our- 
selves, we  ore  prepared  to  convict  them  of  ludicrous 
ignorance,  or  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth.  That 
they  are  assaulted  in  their  own  rivers  is  dwelt  Mpon. 
with  pathetic  indignation.  Among  those  thus  visited 
were  the  people  of  Kanowit,  whose  "  innocent  simpli- 
city" may  be  illustrated  by  an  account  of  one  of  thur 
achievements.  In  the  autumn  of  1815  these  peaceful 
traders  equipped  a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  and 
marched  stealthily  to  a  Urge  building  erected  on  lofty- 
poles  on  the  river's  bank  bwer  down.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken— not  a  spear  was  thrown.  The  marau- 
ders, crouching,  crept  along  the  gronpd,  protected  by 
an  impenctrab^  roof  of  shields,  and  commenced  cut- 
ting and  bringing  away  the  posts.  The  defendoa. 
fifty  in  number,  poured  dowa  boiling  water,  and 
missiles,  through  apertures  iu  the  floor,  but  in  vain,  and 
their  fate  approached  every  moment  nearer.  At 
length,  the  Kanowits  retreated  from  the  tottering  pilss. 
It  fell,  and  its  inmates  were  buried  in  tho  ruins. 
Many  were  killed ;  many  were  maimed ;  many  women 
and  children  were  captured,  whilst  the  rest  fled  into 
the  jungle.  This  achievement  was  performed  to  re- 
venge the  refusal  of  the  Palo  people  to  join  Patingi 
Abdolrahman  of  Siriki  in  a  maraudiag  expedition,  in 
company  with  the  Suebas  andSdcantusIp  Sindlar 
atrocities^  freqaently^^^^ii^Sd^  V^^^^«i^ 
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the  nileg«tiu}n  trer-steuner.  The  Kuovitians  ex- 
peetdd  nothing  less  than  destraotion ;  bat  the  British 
offioer  neEelj  irarned  their  hoary-headed  citieftain  to 
desbt  from  his  nefarious  pursuits.  He  confessed  his 
piracies,  and  promised  amendment,  hut  a  long  train  of 
edmes  at  length  drew  upon  him  the  aotive  vengeance 
of  the  &igUsii  force.  He  had  engaged  to  desist  from 
buocaneering,  but  Bimilar  promises,  continualljr  re- 
peated, were  constantly  brokeo,  uutii  reliance  on  them 
woold  have  been  a  display  of  paerile  credulity.  This 
»  one  instauoe  of  the  maligned  innooenca  of  the  Bor- 
Beu  fmbooters ;  bat  others  may  be  necessary. 

The  Su^fi^tore  Free  Brest,  a  journal  of  great  value, 
diatingnisbed  for  the  ability  witii  irhich  it  is  con- 
ducted, the  liberal  spirit  by  which  it  is  inspired,  and 
the  information  it  contains,  offers  a  strong  refutation 
of  the  assertions  mode  by  the  critics,  that  the  pirate 
tribes,  recently  punished,  are  peaceful  and  innocent 
traders.  The  Kaluka  river,  on  whoso  banks  once 
flaaxiahed  nomerous  bs^py  communities,  possessing 
fields,  and  gaix^a,  and  groves,  well-planted  lands,  and 
itaxea  of  provisions,  presents  at  this  day  a  spectacle 
wj  nocb  the  reverse.  The  borders  of  the  stream : 
are  peopled  by  a  amaU  remnant  of  the  tribe;  and  the 
few  hundreds  remainiDg  are  incessantly  harassed  by 
atta^  of  puates  from  the  eea  and  from  the  land. 
The  blackened  remaining  towns  and  villages,  depopu- 
Ued  and  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  unremitting 
aaaaalts  of  tbe  Sarobas,  are  visible  everywhere  along 
its  course.  Miles  upon  miles  of  cleared  grounds,  once 
prodocing  rice,  now  uncultivated,  alternate  with  the 
faresta  of  tbe  sago  palm,  where  tlie  Kalukas  dare 
not  work.  There  the  wealth  of  nature  wastes  itself, 
beoaose  man  is  not  allowed  to  profit  by  its  abundance. 
Tbe  desolated  course  of  this  river  is  a  commentaty  on 
tbe  eritic'e  theory  of  civilization. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  nnfortanate  Muda 
Uasaim,  from  whom  Kajab  Brot^e  is  said  to  have  oh- 
taine^  by  eqnivocal  means,  accession  of  territory, 
kamr  the  character  of  his  neigbbonrs,  and  we  have  be- 
foro  w  his  letter  begging  for  assistance,  and  saying, 
"Time  are  certain  great  pirates,  of  tbe  people  of 
Sardkas  and  Sakartan,  in  oar  neighbourhood,  seizing 
goods  and  murdering  people  on  the  bigh  seas.  They 
have  more  than  three  hundred  war-pnthus,  and  extend 
tbeir  voyages  even  to  Banjermassin ;  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  goveniment  of  Brune ;  they  take  much 
{dander  from  vessels  trading  between  Singapore  aud 
tihe  good  people  of  our  country.  It  would  be  a  great 
sorice  if  onr  friend  would  adopt  meaus  to  put  an  end 
to  ^ese  piratical  outrages.".  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  tbe  freebooters  were,  in  lS-i3,  attacked  ia  their 
livers  and  punished ;  but  bad  the  humane  economists 
been  at  Sakarran,  in  1841,  when  a  fleet  of  a.  hundred 
and  forty  Sarebas  and  Sakarran  prabns  arrived,  with 
tbe  boasted  object  of  attacking  and  plundering  a 
peaeefttl  tribe  in  the  interior,  the  scene  might  have 
breed  oonviction  into  their  nduds  through  the  medium 
of  tbnr  eyes.  Reason  and  the  ear  appear  to  be  dosed 
up  by  an  impenetrable  wall  of  prejudice.  The  pirates 
vaontcd  their  own  strength,  calculated  the  number  of 
tbeir  boats  at  eleven  score,  and  their  warriors  at  four 
tbousand,  entering  readily  into  battle  with  a  superior 
force,  but  enraged  beyond  measure  when  informed  that 
their  maianding  expeditions  would  not  be  pwmitted. 
Tbeie  are  trottu  wluch  diuipato  dl  douU ;  but  con* 


■alt  EkU  tbe  recent  Trorks  on  tbe  Indian  ArobipeUgo,  and 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  supply  accounts  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Sarebas  and  Sakarrans,  and 
tbe  Singapore  Free  Press,  in  its  elaborate  defence  of 
our  recent  policy,  satisfies  us  that  "  the  evidence  of 
these  people  hetR;>  piri^tcs,  and  that  of  the  most  inve- 
terate and  determined  kind,  ia  abundant  and  conola- 
sive.  No  means  have  been  left  untried  to  induce 
these  tribes  to  desist  from  their  piratical  pursuits  s 
engagements  have  been  made  by  them,  and  repeatedly 
broken,  and  it  is  only  after  they  have  shown  tbem- 
selres  thoroughly  faithless,  and  spread  desolation  and 
destruction  far  and  wide,  that  it  has  been  resolved  to 
take  measures  against  them. 

None  can  be  more  averse  than  ourselves  to  excessive 
severity ;  but  the  law  of  nations  has  been,  through 
all  time,  aud  in  all  countries,  to  make  iuccssaut  war 
against  buccaneers ;  and  the  pirates  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  havu  grown  so  forinidablo,  so  destructive 
to  commerce,  so  injurious  to  civilization,  and  so  ter- 
rible to  the  peaceful  aud  wcll-dtsposed,  that  wc  shall 
most  lamentably  fail  in  our  duly,  if,  guided  by  the 
puerile  declamation  of  ignorant  jealousy,  we  relinquish 
that  richest  portion  of  the  fertile  East,  to  the  mercies 
of  barbarian  freebooters;  if  we  idlow  our  trade  to  be 
out  up  by  the  roots,  and,  withdrawing  oar  influence 
altogsther  from  those  fertile  regions,  suffer  them  to 
relapse  intu  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  primi- 
tive ages.  We  have  pledged  o'lr  faith  to  the  well- 
disposed  native  tribes ;  wc  have  engaged  to  protect 
them  in  peaceful  pursuits,  if  they  abstain  from  piracy; 
but  the  philanthropists  of  the  Manchester  school  would 
leave  them  to  their  fate,  to  suffer  the  vengeance  which 
the  pirate  powers  would,  assuredly,  wreak  upon  them. 
This  bane  of  industry  is  not  an  evil  that  carries 
within  itself  tbe  cause  of  its  own  decay.  It  is  vital 
and  reproductive;  for  the  tradiug  communities,  if  aban- 
doned by  us,  would  seek  an  alliance  to  avoid  the  at- 
tacks of  the  freebooters ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  hun- 
dreds of  native  prahus,  now  engaged  in  piracy,  have 
been  detached  or  dotencd  from  commerce  by  the  oor^ 
rnpting  inflaenoe  of  that  gigantic  system.  But  the 
economists  arc  not  consistent,  for  that  little  print  ut  ihg 
straits,  which  appears  to  be  the  feed  connsel  of  the  So* 
karran  and  Sarebas  pirates,  lauuclica  forth  in  magni- 
Qeent  denunciations  of  those  less  atrocious  marauders 
who  infest  the  China  Seas,  and  advocates  their  thorough 
extirpation.  This  i^  singular,  and  assists  us  in  our 
progressive  inquest  of  the  motives  of  its  hostility  to 
our  recent  policy.  Transplant  Sir  James  Brooke  to 
the  China  Seas,  and  the  China  pirates  will  become  in- 
nocent and  simple  traders,  whilst  no  flourish  of  rhetori- 
cal invective  will  be  fierce  enough  to  pour  upon  the 
fireebooting  commauities  of  the  Indian  Islands.  With 
oar  critic  at  home,  the  case  is  different.  He  is  the  At- 
torney-General of  piracy,  and  sympathises  with  its 
imifcssors  in  all  quarters  of  tbe  world;  so  that,  whether 
in  the  .^Igean  waters,  or  the  Barhary  coast,  or  the 
slave  shores  of  Africa,  or  among  the  channds  of  the 
Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  the  blood-tliirsty  buccaneer 
may  pursue  bis  track  of  plunder,  and  conUde  in  the 
sympathetic  protection  of  a  philanthropist  in  Lombard 
Street. 

The  resistance  of  the  Sarebas  aud  Sakarran  fleet  is 
compared  to  that  made  by  a  covey /)f--pheasantB  at  a 
hattveJ   ''Theyflrediao^bsilit^f  foffiix^tfo^^ 
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letter  of  an  eye-Titness,  dated  38th  of  Aa^t,  testi- 
fies, in  graphic  langnage — "  With  straining  eyes  we 
watched  the  scene  (not  a  shot  had  yet  been  fired  from 
the  British  force),  when  suddenly,  from  thousands  and 
thousands  of  throats,  broke  a  yell,  so  fierce  and  loud, 
that  nothing  earthly  can  afford  a  comparison  for  it, 
flooompuiied  by  the  sounding  of  martial  iastmments, 
and  the  ineffectoal  fire  of  nomerons  gnns" — so  that, 
at  any  rate,  the  "  pheasants*'  fired  first;  and  whether 
a  '^eoniy"  at  a  "  hatint**  ooold  aapport  a  conflict  witii 
artulerj  and  small  arms  for  fire  or  six  honrs,  we  sbidl 
not  decide.  Unqnestionably,  however,  it  appears  clear 
to  our  apprehension,  that  if  the  pirates,  making  no  at- 
tempt at  parley,  maintained  repeated  dischai^es  of  fire- 
arms for  so  lecgtheaed  a  time,  they  sought  to  kill  their 
enemies ;  and,  whether  they  succeeded  or  not,  their 
resistance  was  equally  determined.  But  if  the  critics 
imagine  they  fired  for  mere  amusement,  we  leave  them 
to  the  possession  of  an  opinion  which  they  may  display 
as  the  sample  of  their  wisdom.  None,  of  course,  can 
blame  the  pirates  for  their  courage,  since,  in  sustain- 
ing the  conflict,  they  only  followed  the  dictates  of  in* 
itmotrre  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  "mnlct**  inflicted  by  Sir  James 
Broc^e  on  the  people  of  Poe,  which  is  compared  to 
the  polioy  Jnlins  Gssar,  it  is  altogether  an  imt^iinaiy 
creation;  bnt  the  temptf4.ion  was  too  powerful  to  be 
lesiat^,  of  accusing  our  conntiymau  of  a  mean  act. 
No  mulct  of  any  kind  was  inflicted.  The  guns  which 
had  been  employed  against  us  were  taken  away — the 
constant  practice  in  war — and  the  hostage,  willingly 
delivered,  was  kindly  treated.  But  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  critic's  knowledge  is  afforded  by  his  ingeni- 
ous attempt  to  polish  the  reputation  of  the  Sarebas  and 
Sakarran  pirates.  On  boanl  several  of  their  vessels, 
and  on  the  beaeh  (which  the  writer,  to  suit  his  own 
pniposes  alters  into  bank,  that  it  might  appear  to  have 
been  in  die  interior),  were  found  the  bodies  of  many 
.women,  headless,  and  gashed,  from  the  shoulders  to 
tiie  fiee^  with  fresh,  yawning  wounds.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  those  of  the  captives  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition;  but  the  critic  suggests  that 
the  Dyaks,  like  the  Hindus,  and  ancient  Spaniards, 
massacred  their  own  women  to  prevent  them  falling 
into  the  power  of  strangers. 

This  is  clever  sophistry ;  but  it  melts  before  the 
funteat  light  of  inquiry.  The  pirates  do  not  take  their 
women  with  them  on  their  excursions ;  and  in  all  the 
Tarions  conflicts  which  have  occurred  between  the 
SngUsh  and  the  freebooters,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
ever  found  before.  We  have  taken  many  forts,  we 
have  seized  many  towns,  we  have  arrested  many  proiius, 
bat  the  Dyaks  never  slew  their  own  women ;  and  all 
the  accounts  of  their  manners  which  have  been  col- 
lected, tend  to  oppose  the  probability.  But  in  this 
particular  inrtance  we  have  more  than  presumptive 
proof.  The  eye-witness  to  whom  we  have  alluded  was 
present  at  the  examination  of  some  prisouers,  who 
boasted  <A  the  numerous  body  of  warriors  which  man- 
ned the  fleet.  The  Sarebas  and  Sakarrans  had  plun- 
dered Falo,  taken  two  prahns— one  proceeding  to,  the 
other  returning  from,  Singapore — killed  numbers  of 
nen,  and  taken  some  women  captives.  Another  di- 
vision of  Sarebas  boats,  which  eluded  the  pursuit  of 
the  British  fotc^  cruised  off  Sambasi  and  massacred 
NTenl  Chfaon,  Tlwy  then  boUIf  steend  for  the 


entrance  of  the  Sarawak  river,  seized  a  trading  Tessel, 
and  attacked  a  group  of  men  on  the  shore,  killing 
twelve.  These,  and  numerous  other  instances  of  their 
barbarous  ferocity,  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
peruse  the  lucubrations  of  the  humane  eoonomists. 
These  are  "the  Iambs"  of  the  Singapore  print;  thesa 
are  they  whom  "  conciliation  and  peaoe"  are  to  civilize! 
these  are  the  people  "heretofore  described  as  so  aim- 
pie  and  innocent. "  We  confess  oniselves  at  a  k>as 
here,  and  shall  owe  infinite  thanks  to  the  otitio^  if 
they  will  pomt  out  a  sin^  passage,  in  a  aingls  wnk, 
in  which  cither  the  Sarebas  or  Sakanaaa  are  so  do* 
scribed.  No  account  published  in  Europe,  since  the 
name  of  Sir  James  Brooke  first  attracted  notice,  sup- 
ports the  statement,  and  we  confidently  challenge  the 
writers  to  call  forward  their  authority.  Unless,  aided 
by  an  antique  Malayan  grammatist,  they  refer  to  Tal- 
entyne's  foiir  Dutch  folios,  which  arc  too  ponderous  to 
read,  we  must  believe  that  no  description  by  any  anther 
paintsthe  Sarebas  andSakamms  in  tiiese  gentle  hues  of 
innocence, 

The  single  prahu,  run  down  the  Nemesis,  haa 
been  magnified  into  "  the  thronged  array  of  the  nAtive 
flotiUa,**  through  vrfaidi  the  steanwr  "crashed/*  "cradl- 
ing the  frail  boats,  mang^g  and  destroying  thdr 
erews."  We  here  witness  a  splendid  powa  of  otaggen- 
tion,  whidi  none  but  a  confident  i^eninB  would  venture 
to  exert.  We  admire  this  bold  flourish  of  imagination; 
but  our  regret  is,  that  it  ebould  be  employed  to  oast 
odium  at  our  countrymen  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  Bn^ 
in  addition  to  this,  we  perceive,  heaped  upon  the  heads 
of  Sir  James  Brooke  and  his  oompanious,  noousations 
of  murder,  cruelty,  and  plunder,  so  utterly  ateodous 
and  revolting,  that  they  defeat  their  object.  A  vein 
of  virulent  malignity  runs  through  their  diaiges,  which 
we  are  ashamed  to  see.  However,  we  shall  not  pasa 
in  review  all  their  statements.  They  have  been  inr> 
cnlated,  and,  in  company  with  them,  the  manly  draial 
by  the  Governor  dl  Lalman,  who  sii^  takes  them  up, 
singly  proves  them  nntme,  and  in  a  mass,  characterises 
them  as  th^  deserve.  "I  Uiuh  for  the  autlu)n  of 
this  monstrous  calumny,  lest  they  shonld  be  nnaUe 
to  blush  for  themselves.  I  claim,  as  a  gentlnnan, 
the  ordinary  credit  due  to  every  man,  for  good  sensa 
and  humanity.  I  can  appeal  to  all  present  whether 
any  inhumanity  has  -been  committed  in  the  late  expe- 
dition." Sir  James  discovered,  with  surprise,  that  tha 
lawless  and  bloodthirsty  pirates  of  Borneo  found  advo- 
cates in  the  Christian  community  of  Singapore ;  bnt 
when  we  find  writers  in  the  very  heart  of  Eurc^ieaa 
refinement,  advocating  pirates  and  piracy,  paUirting 
every  species  of  cruelty,  and  excusing  tlw  murder  ^ 
women,  shall  we  feel  astonishment  when  a  joamalist 
— ^prolnbly  of  Malayan  blood — in  the  remote  oatsUrta 
of  civilization,  deprecates  all  interference  with  this  mis- 
erable, harassing,  and  dutmotive  system  P 

But  against  the  personal  defomation  of  his  dnzao* 
ter,  we  leave  the  Hajah  to  defend  himself.  He  best 
knows  its  sources,  and  can  very  well  shield  himself 
against  the  attacks  of  private  libellers.  It  is  with  the 
public  policy  of  this  country  that  our  present  purpose 
is,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  consider  wind  we  are  to 
conclude  from  the  assertion  that,  according  to  their 
present  aspect,  the  recent  operations  appear  to  be  a 
war  between  Rqah  Brooke  and  bia  unfiiAndly  Dnk 
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Qorcmor  o(  Iubmn,  or  Consul  in  Borneo,  does  Sir 
Junes  waH  himself  to  BottuKise  hu)  inatractious  to  the 
Biitish  officer  in  oommsnd  ?  It  waa  a  oontest,  it  is 
Mid*  between  our  coantiymeu  and  Mine  neigbbonring 
da^ ;  a  private  war,  the  result  of  private  aoimosit;, 
tpingtng  oat  of  the  coliision  of  private  interests.  It 
was  Bot  in  defiBiioe  Labnao,  not  of  EngUah  toaders 
m  Borneo,  not  iA  the  general  oommeroe  ^  the  Archi- 
pdigo,  hat  for  the  ag^^audisement  of  Saravak — a 
taTiUHy  held  by  Brooke  by  a  foreign  title,  in  virtue  of 
a  gmi  (orani^eged  gnmt)  firmi  a  fordgn  pinoe. 

Snch  is  the  gronnd  of  complaint  Bnt  the  commer- 
eiil  commiinitj  tA  Singapore,  speaking  through  their 
admirable  organ,  the  Free  Pnti,  sufficiently  refute  the 
vhole  of  it.  "  Sarawak,"  they  say,  "  has  no  direct  in- 
terest in  these  proceedings  greater  tlum  Singapore ; 
the  R^ah  of  Saravak  has  no  advantage  to  gain  from 
the  snppnasion  of  piracy  greater  than  the  iubabitanta 
of  ffingapoie,  or  any  other  settlement  in  these  seas. 
Hn  territOTy  is  less  molested  by  Uie  maranding  tribes 
than  any  other  province,  because  its  own  strength  is 
fiMft^t  for  its  sdf-proieetion,  although  not  equal  to 
tte  pnnnut  and  discomfiture  of  the  pirates  bi  their 
fortified  stroot^ulds.*'  Agwi-boat,an(t  twenty  wmed 
prahns,  protect  lus  eoas^  which*  rince  K^ppel's  visit 
in  1843*  was  never  attacked  untQ  July,  1819,  when  the 
flotSla  was  momentarily  withdrawn,  and  an  immediate 
visit  was  the  consequence.  These  truths  are  unpalat- 
able to  the  ffingspore  pirate  advocates,  who  are  some- 
what bold  in  their  modification  of  facts.  The  popn- 
laticn  <d  Sarawak  is  now  thirty  thousand — they  re- 
dnee  it  hj  two-thirds.  A  small  police  force  only  is 
aeoeasary,  unce  each  Dyak  tribe  has  its  head  man,  or 
Otai^  Kara,  responsible  to  the  Datns,  and  these  to 
the  Gomnment,  whikt  a  system  of  internal  adminis- 
tratkn  is  maintained,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to 
ycMei.Te  peace.  A  policy  shonld  be  applauded  or  con- 
deamed  <m  its  resiilta ;  and  the  fhiits  of  Sir  James 
Braoke'a  measnreB  in  Saxawak  may  be  indicated  l^^  a 
ghaeeafc  tiie  committed  in  his  territory,  uiwier 
hia  sway.  In  eight  yean  five  mnrders  have  been  per- 
petrated, and  two  men  serkmsly  stabbed.  These,  with 
eommon  ^Iferings,  constitutes  all  that  can  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  that  la^  population  during  that  long 
qace  of  time. 

This  is  true  dviUsation ;  when  men  are  turned  from 
aar^  praotioes  to  the  amenities  of  social  life  ;  from 
tUeviah  idleness  to  honest  ii^oatiy ;  from  head-hunt- 
ing to  the  bnilding  of  hooaes  and  boats,  to  rice  plant- 
ing and  garden  cultivation ;  from  roving  in  the  woods 
to  domestic  habits  in  villages  and  towns ;  from  piracy 
to  eoonaercei  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  Whilst 
eoBatmcting  the  hasia  of  social  order,  our  coun- 
trynian  is  sowing  tiie  good  seed  of  Ghristianitrf.  On 
the  S8th  <rf  last  Angnst  he  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Sarawak,  and  he  will 
ahottij  behdd  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  Dyak  con- 
gregxtkn  gathering  under  the  roof  of  a  Christian  honse 
ti  wmship,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  true  God. 

But  the  main  question  is,  whether  Sir  James  Brooke 
is  antiioiised  to  operate  against  the  Sarcbas  and  Sa- 
karran  pirates,  as  well  as  all  the  other  buccaneering 
eoBimunities  of  the  Indian  Seas.  That  these  tribes  are 
j^n¥^\  has  been  so  indubitably  proved,  that  not  a 
ihkknr  oC  doubt  on  the  sul^ect  remains  m  the  minds 


booting  systems  of  the  Archipelago.  It  required  some 
courage,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deny  this  tratii^  but' 
we  have  seen  of  what  turpitude  a  philanthropic  ceoffJ-* 
mist  is  capable,  and  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  when, 
in  the  face  of  numerous  authoritus,  writers  venture  to 
place  their  ignorauce  in  opposition  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  gentleman  who  merits  the  enoonraging  applause 
of  all  civilized  humanity,  who  cherishes  warm  sympa- 
thies for  the  plundered  and  expressed,  who  is  labour- 
ing sealously  to  plant  the  civiUcation  of  Eon^  amid 
the  wilds  of  instUar  Asia,  and  to  graft  upon  the  minds 
of  heathen  and  degraded  races  a  belief  in  that  religion 
at  once  the  purest  and  most  ennobling  that  has  ever, 
in  any  age,  or  any  quarter  of  the  world,  commanded 
the  veneration  of  mankind. 

On  the  35th  of  October  last,  since  the  return  of 
Sir  James  Brooke  from  Englwid  to  his  territory  of 
Sarawak,  he  started  with  his  suite  for  Brune,  the  Sol- 
tan's  residence.  The  particulars  of  the  transaction 
we  derive  from  a  private  journal.  Skirting  the  green 
shores  of  that  providte,  and  passing  the  little  islands 
at  Moerra  and  Chermin,  "  The  Jolly  Bachelw,"  and' 
a  small  steamer,  with  two  boats,  entered  the 
Borneo  river.  Beautiful  undulating  hills  roll  away 
on  cdlher  bank.  Some  parts  were  covered  with 
jim^,  some  lay  waste  and  naked.  These  were 
formerly  flourishing  plantations  of  pepper,  bet  piracy 
had  destroyed  them.  Arriving  at  the  city,  which  is, 
for  the  most  part,  built  on  piles  in  the  water.  Sir 
James  Brooke  proceeded  towards  the  Sultan's  resi- 
dence, whicf  is  composed  of  a  cluster  of  fantastic 
houses,  and,  amid  salvos  of  artillery,  landed.  Heau' 
while,  crowds  of  boats  put  forth  npontiie  river — ^from 
the  lUtie  hollowed  i<^,  navigated  by  a  child,  to  the 
cumbrous  canoe,  paddled  by  numerous  men,  and  the 
shores  were  covered  with  curious  multitudes,  watching 
the  movements  of  the  strangers.  Tbsj  now  came  in 
a  peaceful  manner,  with  a  small  force ;  but  tiie  people 
remembered  when  we  bad  fomMnly  advanced  with  war< 
steamers  and  gun  boats,  under  the  fire  of  the  Bnme 
batteries,  and  driven  the  piratical  Sultan  from  his  city. 
The  treaty  was  presented  to  Omar  All,  in  a  silver  box 
with  a  silver  seal  The  old  prince  received  it  humbly, 
and  after  a  few  days  a  great  meeting  was  called  to  his 
council  hall,  and  the  motives  of  the  convention  with 
Great  Britain  ezplaiced  to  the  principal  chieftains  of 
the  place.  The  treaty  renews  to  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
the  pledge  we  gave  in  1824  to  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment— that  we  should  endeavour  to  suppress  piracy. 
Since  our  convention  with  the  Hague,  it  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  reproach  to  us,  that,  baring  engaged  to 
"  concur  effectually'*  with  our  Dutch  friends  in  the 
prqect,  we  have  nc;gleeted  the  task ;  but  now  that  we 
have  commenced  with  serious  purpose  the  defence  of 
commerce  in  the  Archipeh^,  the  philanthropic  econo- 
mists, with  their  organ  in  Lombud  Street,  and  their 
little  favourite  at  Singapore,  burst  into  loud  denuncia- 
tions of  our  policy.  Their  pathetic  appeals  in  behalf 
of  the  bloodthirsty  pirates  of  Borneo  evince  the  ten- 
derness of  their  sympathies,  and  the  malleable  nature 
of  their  intellects.  But  their  insinuations  against  the 
motives  of  onr  countryman  illnstrate  another  and  less 
creditable  trait.  To  these,  however,  it  has  been  well 
replied — does  Sir  James  Brooke  covet  Dyak  plunder 
— sinne  mats,  some  fowls,  some  inff^-^'-thit.he  la^nild 

tactile  pwvte  o(hil'«aiH»^Wiili^ 
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Uons,  ihut  labour  at  borne  vould-— did  private 
tfluons  direct  bis  condttct— condoce  bfinitdj  more  to 
tte  advancemeat  of  his  self-interest,  bj  swelling  the 
ktreams  of  rerenae)  improviDg  the  soil,  and  piling  up 
tbe  accamulatioD  of  wealth  P 

One  curious  fact  appears  toliavebccn  entirely  over- 
looked by  tliO  English  critics.  Hail  tlicy  observed  it, 
it  mast  have  mtQed  the  smooth  stream  of  their  com- 
placent calumny.  With  a  selfisli  ruler  of  Sarawak, 
peace  in  bis  territory  and  gold  in  his  cofi'ers  must  be 
the  ends  of  ambition ;  and  Sir  Janies  Brooke,  on  fre- 
quent occasions,  might  have  secured  botli,  by  parsniiig 
a  policy,  which  he  rejected  with  m  indignation  some- 
what  inconsistent  wi^  the  sordid,  greedy,  selGsb,  un- 
principled, cruel,  ferocious,  and  inhuman  character  for 
which  his  enviers  at  homo  and  his  enemies  abroad 
luTe  not  blushed  to  (pve  him  credit. 

The  pirate  chtefa  have  made  numerous  overtures  to 
Sir  James  Brooke,  offering  to  establish  the  same  rela- 
tions with  him  which  existed  between  them  and  Sheriff 
Sahib.    What  was  the  nature  of  this  agreement  ?  It 
secured  peace  to  the  tatter,  and — a  large  share  of  the 
booty.  This  proveS  much.  It  places  beyond  doubt  the 
fact  that  the  chiefs  were  pirates,  that  they  openly 
avowed  their  course  of  life,  that  they  understood  tlie 
Bajah's  object  in  the  suppressing  of  the  system,  and 
that  he  rejected  a  proposition  which  only  allowed  him 
still  stronger  justification  for  attacking  the  buccaneer- 
ing powers.  Another  consideration  should  not  be  for- 
gotten.   In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  piratical 
commtmities  will  purchase  European  liro-a  As,  and  learn 
the  use  of  them,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  their  inno- 
cent ToUe^  were  intended  to  be  rather  destructive. 
A  conflict  with  them  would,  in  that  case,  involve  im- 
mense bloodshed  on  both  sides ;  whereas,  by  following 
up  one  blow  by  another,  wo  may  uproot  the  system, 
ere  it  has  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  recoils  upon 
us  with  a  vigour  taught  by  ourselves,  to  our  own  de- 
struction.   It  is  no  wholesale  slaughter  that  we  advo- 
cate.   On  the  contrary,  let  all  peaceful  means  be  tried. 
Let  conciliation  be  pushed  to  its  utmost  verge,  let 
warnings  be  given  and  expected,  and  let  tlic  sword  be 
resorted  to  when  all  other  instruments  prove  useless. 
But  when,  as  with  the  Sarcbasand  Sakarran  pirates,  every 
expedient  of  humanity,  every  device  of  friendly  over- 
ture, reasomng,  promising,  and  threats,  have  been  em- 
ployed without  effect,  it  is  only  the  puerile  whimperings 
of  an  effeminate  humanitorianism  that  will  coudemji 
the  resort  to  force.    The  fleet  recently  destroyed  was 
engaged  in  a  war  against  the  commerce  of  the  Archi- 
pelago.    It  was  cruising  on  the  highways  of  trade, 
ravaging  peaceful  coasts,  and  visiting  harmless  com- 
munities— landing  pirates  at  places  of  small  popuhition, 
to  murder  defenceless  men,  and  make  captives  of  wo- 
men and  children.    They  were  arrested  in  their  career 
of  plunder,  and  if  called  to  a  terrible  account  for  their 
atrocities,  it  was  because  they  would  display  no  s'lga 
of  submission;  and  there  remains  no  doubt  but  that,  had 
the  British  force  been  inferior  to  the  piratical,  every 
man  would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  krisses  of  the 
enemy.    It,  therefore,  seems  indisputable  that  the 
Barens  and  Sakarrans  were  pirates  ;  that  they  were 
BBironuded  whilst  on  a  buccaneering  expedition,  and 
that  the  conflict  was  severe  and  protracted — not  a 
massacre  of  nnr^ting,  unarmed,  and  umooent  traders.  I 
The  circle  of  the  question,  oonseqaentl^,  again  brings  as  | 
loond  to  the  question  of  right. 


Li  leferenoei  thererorei  to  tlie  ireai;  conbladed  in 
Maj,  1817,  between  the  Queen  of  Ei^and  and  the 
Saltan  of  Borneo— which  we  refer  to  because,  possibly, 
the  critic's  knowledge  will  not  go  back  as  far  as  1924-— 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  it  not  only  the  justifica* 
tion  but  the  imperative  duty  of  our  assaults  uptm  the 
piratical  system.  In  the  ninth  article  of  that  conven- 
tion, it  is  stipulated  that  two  contracting  powers  shall 
take  all  possible  means  to  suppress  piracy  la  the  se&a, 
straits,  and  rivers,  subject  to  theur  respective  control 
or  influence.  The  agreement  made  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Borneo  Sultan  remains  ai  a  me- 
mento of  the  service  conduced  to  humanity  by  the  par* 
sait  of  our  eneigetic  policy.  Formerly,  the  capital  of 
Omar  All's  territory  was  a  rendesvous  of  ,  piracy,  a 
mart  where  the  plunderer  sold  bu  booty;  and  he  traf- 
ficked under  the  protection  of  the  priuc^  and  with  his 
assbtauce.  The  old  Sultan,  indeed,  was  little  better 
than  a  pirate  himself,  and  ventured  so  far  in  his  auda- 
cious temerity,  as  to  Are  upon  the  British  flag.  He 
was  severely  punished,  forced  to  abandon  his  frccboot- 
ing  propensities,  and  entered  upon  that  honut  course, 
which,  as  he  learned  by  experience,  was  the  only  \mk 
which  could  bind  him  securely  to  a  friend  as  powerful  as 
Great  Britain.  Consequently,  the  pirates  have  disap* 
peared  from  the  waters  of  Borneo ;  for  Lahuau  is  the 
key  to  that  splendid  river,  and  the  city  may  one  day 
again  become  the  Venice  of  the  ludian  seas,  the  centre 
of  commerce,  and  prosperity  and  European  influeuee— 
radiatingfrom  it  as  from  a  centre — ^beextended  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Archipelago.  Three 
powers,  however,  contest  our  right  to  establish  a  do- 
minion there.  Spain,  in  her  prostration,  retains  energy 
enough  to  protest  feebly  against  our  policy.  Holland, 
with  bold  effrontery,  contends  that  we  are  trenching 
on  her  territories,  and  Erancc  lavishes  upon  us  her 
usual  redundant  acrimony,  rcpeatiug  the  oft-told  tale 
of  our  passion  for  intrigue,  our  contempt  for  interna- 
tional rights,  our  insatiate  ambition,  and  our  treacherous 
attempts  to  undermine  the  authority  of  all  other 
countries. 

But  what  has  our  neighbour  to  do  with  Labuan  ? 
From  the  Uague  wc  naturally  expect  jealousy;  but  wiUi 
France  this  rancour  can  spring  from  no  other  soniee 
than  unqualified  hostility  to  all  the  measures  of  ottr 
eountiymeu  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  One  Parisian 
journal,  however,  inspired  by  an  ex-consul,  makes  a  re- 
markable discovery.  It  announced,  with  pompous  con- 
fidunce,  thatU-Eontannier,  formerly  the  representative  of 
France  at  Singapore,Uad  encountered  Sir  James  Brooke, 
and  detected  his  real  character,  his  genuine  position,  his 
proper  title,  and  his  hidden  views.  He  was  not  Go- 
vernor of  Labuan  ;  he  was  not  Consul  to  the  Sultan 
of  Borneo ;  he  was  not  the  Commissioner  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  independent  chiefs  of  the  Archipelago; 
but  he  was  "intriguer-general"  against  the  Dutch. 
That  is — he  was  a  sort  of  diplomatic  spy,  in  the  pay 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  his  duties  were,  secretly 
to  undermine  the  iofluencc  uf  Holland,  and,  by  iusidioua 
arts,  to  iigure  the  character  and  the  authority  of  the 
Nctberland  Government  throughout  their  territories  in 
the  Eastern  Seas.  This  revelation  astonished  the  na- 
tive mind  in  France,  and  many  a  diplomatic  eye  was 
upturned  in  melancholy  marvel  at  this  new  detection 
of  La  Petfide  Albioit.  But  what^as  the  ruson  of  M. 
Fontaunier'B  anger  ?Dig85fergy©^i©gte<*eIu4 
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been  installed  in  his  post  of  Aatj,  the  impetnoos  Frencb- 
mtn  was  down  upon  htm  with  a  severe  inqnisition  as 
to  the  powers  to  whom  he  was  accredited.  No  one 
Kcnstomcd  to  diplomacy  could  have  been  i^oraat  that 
the  proper  quarter  for  sach  questions  was  the  ^Foreign 
0£o^  and  as  our  countryman  politely  declined  to  an- 
mr  themi  S£.  Foutsnnier  wrote  him  down  a  spy,  a  low 
intriguer — one  whose  office  was  to  work  silently  and 
mcretiy  against  the  influence  of  Ilolland.  The  ei- 
pUnation  is  obrioos;  but  another  great  ground  of 
foreign  hostility  to  the  Treaty  of  Borneo  is  the  provi- 
non  in  the  tenth  article/  that  the  Sultan  having  ceded 
Labuan  and  its  little  companion  isia  to  na,  shall  make 
so  uBulaT  cession  to  any  otiier  power,  without  the  con- 
Mot  of  the  British  Goremment.  The  same  provision 
hi  been  made  in  our  convention  with  the  3nlu,  and  it 
Till  destroy  the  roots  of  much  national  altercation.  Ki- 
Tal  poreis  protest  against  this  article  of  the  treaty ;  but 
the  deepest  examination  into  history  places  our  right 
bevond  dispute. 

These  are  the  great  springs  of  French,  of  Dutch,  of 
Spaaiah  jealousy.  Touch  them,  and  a  vast  framework 
of  olgeoUcHia,  protests,  a^ments — even  dimly  shadowed 
%ads — ^lises  to  view ;  but  a  steady  perseverance  in  our 
pn^  coarse  of  policy  can  be  productive  of  no  evil 
conseqaenees. 

To  tbecritie's  question.  By  what  title  does  Sir  James 
Brooke  undertake  the  extirpation  of  piracy?  The  an- 
swer is,  Ilia  da^anthority  as  Governor  of  IiahuBn,  and 
ComtnbaoBer  to  the  independent  chiefs  of  the  Archi- 
pdigOL  As  (Joveruor,  his  duty  is  to  protect  British  ter- 
ritfliy,  to  encourage  trade,  aud  open  the  avenues  of 
coounerce.  As  Commissioner,  he  must  show  what  are 
the  intentions,  the  wishes,  the  plans  of  Great  Britain  ; 
toA  when  cugaged  in  missions  to  piratical  princes,  it 
wiB  be  a  poor  tale  to  tell,  that  this  country  has  threa- 
tened, has  obtained  promises,  has  made  a^cements,  has 
given  warnings  without  number,  and  that  all  these  are 
discarded  because  the  pirates  have  had  no  example 
of  Aeir power.  Itisamaiim  in  politics, in discipUae, 
in  all  eases  where  authority  is  concerned,  that  a  threat 
■houU  never  be  ottered,  unless  its  fulfUment  be  con- 
tenplated.  We  threatened  the  Sarcbas  and  Sakarran 
ptr^;  VB Tinted  them;  put  them  on  their  guard; 
waned  them  of  ponishment;  declared  our  purpose  to 
pat  tbm  down ;  and  listened  to  their  declarations  of 
■nodment.  Would  it  have  been  consistent,  after  this, 
to  hare  allowed  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  prahus, 
laden  with  the  fresh  fruits  of  plunder  aud  massacre,  to 
enter  their  rivers  without  molestation — to  ravage  a 
ullage,  and  retire  to  their  strongholds,  with  exultation 
ID  their  success,  and  contempt  for  onr  power.  For 
whit  was  Labuan  estabUshed  a  British  settlement  ?  To 
be  \h»  home  of  au  idle  Governor,  or  a  centre  of  trade  F 

Among  the  critics  of  our  policy,  there  prevails  a 
nngnlar  dieory  respecting  the  duties  of  a  Governor, 
l^bnaii,  when  the  £nglish  flag  staff  was  erected,  was 
all  but  vniidiabited.  The  ejects  of  this  settlement 
*m  the  attraotian  of  a  tradii^  popoUtion ;  the  eatab- 
bduneot  of  a  depot  seven  hundred  mites  nearer  Hong 
Kong  than  Singapwe ;  the  protection  of  the  neighbour- 
ing coast ;  and  the  shelter  of  vessels  driven  by  storms, 
or  pmsued  by  pirates,  to  seek  a  port  of  refuge.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  Government  was  formed;  its  members 
were  sent  out;  and  a  foroe  allowed  them  for  defence 
— *  fam  owiMiifWMlly  withdiawn  through  the  caprioo 


of  the  admiral  on  the  station.  The  economists  com- 
plain that  8ir  James  Brooke,  as  Governor,  is  not  coa> 
stantly  resident  at  the  island.  They  would  have  him 
perform  the  duties  of  a  chief  police-magistrate  over  his 
suite — the  few  marines  and  the  native  population  num- 
bering, on  the  whole,  about  seven  hundred  persons, 
lie  is  ,  to  inhabit  his  Government- house ;  wat<^  every 
one ;  place  everytliing  in  order ;  maintain  peace,  and 
sit  in  royal  inactiTity,  wi:>hitig  commerce  would  come 
to  the  port ;  hoping  to  see  a  population  growing  up ; 
lamenting  the  existence  of  piracy;  abstaining  from  di- 
recting our  naval  officers  to  jicrfonn  any  duties,  and 
playing  altogether  a  very  humble  imitation  of  King 
Log's  part.  Meanwhile,  from  all  the  rivers  on  the 
piratictd  coast  issue  forth,  in  fleets  of  armed  praltoe, 
hordes  of  hereditary  buccaneers,  to  scatter  themselves 
over  the  sea,  to  devastate  peaceful  shores ;  to  visit  and 
plunder  trading  communities;  to  massacre  the  resisting, 
and  bear  off  the  helpless  to  slavery — to  blockade  the 
highways  of  trade,  and  sweep  off  the  waters  every  mer- 
chant vessel  sufficiently  weak  that  crosses  their  track. 
Rich  cargoes  arc  to  be  seized  in  sight  of  the  British 
flog,  because  it  would  be  cruel  to  fire  upon  the  pirates- 
poor  simple  innocents — hitherto  described  as  so  amiable 
and  harmless.  English  war  steamers,  ships,  and  boats, 
are  to  bo  lying  at  anchor,  whilst  this  rapine  Sfmads 
along  the  shore,  because  it  would  bo  appalling  to  attack 
the  freebooting  fleets.  Women  are  to  be  mordered 
with  diabolical  ferocity.  English  vessels  are  to  be  as- 
saulted and  rifled,  and  their  cr^  eat  to  pieces,  be- 
cause a  London  critic  and  a  Singapore  print,  animated 
by  the  encouragement  of  parties  in  this  country, 
are  pleased  to  denounce  the  Labnan  settlcmeut  as  a 
job,  Sir  James  Brooke  as  an  adventurer,  the  pirates 
as  simple  iunocents,  their  destruction  as  indiscrimi- 
nate warfare,  and  the  British  public  as  the  credulous 
victims  of  a  fraudulent  self-interest. 

But  the  great  commercial  communities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  bcUer  understand  the  philosophical  theories 
of  trade.  They  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Labuan 
settlement ;  they  foresaw  its  advantages ;  they  admired 
with  generous  enthusiasm  the  long  course  of  exertion, 
of  unwearied  patience  and  self-sacrifice,  by  which  Sic 
James  Brooke  attached  the  North  of  Europe  to  the 
magnificent  Indian  ishmds.  Those  regions,  rich  in  tho 
materials  of  trade,  lay  neglected,  their  waters  were 
scoored  by  pirates,  and  their  commerce  languished 
under  t]ic  heavy  disoouragemcut  of  these  accumulated 
evils.  Tilings  have  changed,  and  our  recent  policy 
has  comraunicatcd  an  impulse  to  enterprise,  which  must, 
at  no  distant  day,  be  felt  by  nil  tlic  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Governor  of  Labuan,  prompted  by 
enlightened  views,  knows  well  the  duties  of  his  poEitiou, 
and  is  labouring  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  commerce; 
to  scatter  the  predatory  fleets  that  prey  upon  it;  to 
establish  relations  with  the  native  powers  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  develop  the  system  nnder  which  the  whole 
region  has  developed  its  lesouices  so  slowly,  la.  this 
we  flod  the  jostiflcatitm  of  his  conduct ;  bat  it  is  not 
true,  as  stated  by  tho  critics,  that  whilst  ostensibly 
serving  his  Government  at  Labuan,  he  is  worshipping 
Hammon  on  his  own  farm  at  Sarawak.  Having  es- 
taiiished  himself  at  the  new  settlement,  he  remained 
there  until  a  fever,  resulting  from  the  unfortunate 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  town,  prostrated  him  at  the 
door  of  dea&  J  and  it  was  not  outil  wanted  that  a  iiu' 
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tfaer  sti^  wonld  be  fatal,  that  he  remoTed  from  the 
isbuid.  BntdidheietiretoraraliBeinSanTak?  He 
went  vox  the  joamqr  to  Brunei  ^  v^at  on  his  two 
imprntaiit  missions  to  Snla>  and  ocmoluded  a  trea^ 
wUh  the  Sultan  of  the  islands — a  treaty  which  vili 
effeotnally  and  peaoefollj  arrest  the  growth  of  piraoy 
there  where  it  was  fonner]7  most  rampant;  which 
secures  great  commercial  advantages  to  this  coantrj, 
and  settles  a  momentoos  political  question.  Even 
when  at  Sarawak,  he  soarccl;  allowed  himself  a  day  for 
bis  prirate  affairs,  but  was  constantlj  working  in  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  for  as  to  defend 
Sir  James  Brooke,  unless  his  conduct  as  a  public  ser- 
rant  be  answerable  to  his  duty,  and  whenever  his  policy 
calls  for  censure,  we  shall  as  readily  subject  him  to  it, 
as  we  now  defend  bim  from  the  expressions  of  reckless 
defunera.  "  If  it  is  a  crime,'*  remarked  the  Sii^apore 
I^Frm»  "tbat.whenforeedtoleaTeLabnaaoaaO' 
ooont  of  his  health.  Sir  James  Brooke  instead  of  seek* 
ing  amusement  and  change  of  scene  in  other  olimes, 
devoted  his  time  to  aocompliah  an  object  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  tbe  public,  tiien,  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
we  wish  we  had  many  more  such  criminals." 

From  this,  the  coarse  of  our  discussion  leads  us  to 
the  history  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  acquisition  of  the 
territory  of  Sarawak.  It  has  been  related  by  the  critics, 
in  a  manner  which  does  credit  to  their  ingenoity.  They 
hare  ooncocted  a  skilful  fiction,  somewhat  amusiug, 
and  cunningly  told ;  but  the  true  details  of  the  trau- 
saotioQ  will  be  found  in  tbe  Bajah's  own  journals.  It 
will  there  be  seen  that  the  little  insinuation  of  "an 
alleged  grant"  ia  an  ury  featheiing^shaft  intended  to 
woimd  our  ooontiyman's  oharaeter  l^^  oUique  impli- 
oatvHu. 

Li  Uiia  mapner  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
ennmente  all  the  charges,  insinuations,  and  attacks 
made  against  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  singly  to  con- 
fute them,  prove  them  untrue  or  frivolous,  and  expose 
their  secret  sources.  In  this  way  it  would  be  easy 
to  destroy  all  the  arguments  adduced  against  our 
recent  policy  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  melt  the 
flimsy  fabric  of  decUmation,  which  describes  piratical 
eommunities,  celebrated  for  atrocities,  as  innocent  and 
sunple  tribes — which  relates  their  overthrow  with 
fnntio  horror— denounces  their  t^tisemeni  as  a 
massaore,  and  characterises  a  protracted  conflict  be- 
tween a  pirate  fleet  of  ISO  prahna,  and  a  small  Bri- 
tish fcffoe^  as  a  reckless  alanghter  of  defenceless 
traders — ^who  returned  volley  for  volley  dunng  six 
hours,  and  fired  the  first  shot.  But,  farther  to  pro- 
long these  observations  were  a  task  of  supererogation. 
That  the  Sarebas  and  Sakarraos  are  pirates  of  the 
most  fierce  and  formidable  description,  may  be  proved 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  witnesses.  The  whole  popn- 
lation  of  Baajor,  Sambas,  and  Partiana — the  Batch 
residents ;  the  English  settlers  in  Sarawak ;  the 
Halays  of  the  provinces  of  Samataban,  Sada^,  Linga, 
Kaluka,  Siriki,  Rejang,  Malo,  Palt^  Bruit,  Eya, 
Mucha,  Buitnlu,  and  all  the  other  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts ;  the  peaceful  tribes  of  the  northern  and  southern 
Natonaa ;  the  wild  inhabitants  of  theTambelanlales ; 
and  nnmerons  other  oommunities,  will  offer  their  testi- 
moqr  on  the  pinnt ;  and  the  knowledge  of  nnmeniiM 
piraoiea  committed— of  mendiant  vmels  sdsed— of 
viUages  plundered  and  burnt — of  fields  and  plantations 
waBted--<^  murden  inuoDurabl^  and  kidaappinga 


boyond  oalcoUtion — recall  themidnt  to  the  nemoriei 
of  all  who  have  watched  the  recent  derek^mient  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  These  facts  are  hbtorieal ; 
the  denial  of  them  requires  a  boldness  which  would 
deny  that  Rome  rose,  deelined,  and  fdl.  Vaia  parti> 
eular  fleet  destroyed  was  proved  to  have  beea 
engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  robberies  on  sea  and 
land — of  horrid  massacres  and  slave  captures;  and 
yet,  in  tbe  face  of  all  these  facts,  the  English  oritiet 
describe  them  as  *'  innocent  and  simple  natives." 

"Bat,  u  a  dog  that  tnnu  flie 
B«st[ra  hiuueir,  and  pltra  hit  ftrt 
To  climb  tba  whe^  bot  all  in  rain. 
His  own  weight  bringi  him  down  agaia; 
And  still  lies  in  th«  sdf-Mme  pliM 
Whan^  tt  tba  aettiog  oat,  ha  ns." 

Therefore,  as  it  is  pleasant  to  oo&viet  an  «dvenarj 
out  of  his  own  mouth,  we  diim  attention  for  tbs 
StraiU*  Timet,  iriiich  veiy  voluntarily  juatifiea  our 
policy.  Referring  to  the  recent  SpaiUsh  expedition 
against  the  Balamini  pirates,  whose  depredations  were 
in  vblation  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sulu  Sultan,  to  whoai 
they  were  nominally  subject,  it  remarks  that  they  made 
descents  on  the  Philippine  coasts,  and  that  ocmae- 
qaently  "their  aarfonNWuMs was  justifiable  and  praise* 
worthy."  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  humans 
economist ;  extermination  aiq>ear8  to  us  in.  a  mors 
serious  light,  and  we  prefer  inflicting  chastisement  for 
depredations  on  English  territory  before  the  enemy 
has  BO  multiplied  his  atrooities  that  nothing  less  tiian 
total  annihilatioi  can  snffioe.  Bat  it  ii  tits  genenl 
oharacteriatio  of  snoh  commentariei,  that  thcj  supply 
the  ready  materials  of  their  own  refutation.  StiU,  in 
jnstifioation  of  the  Singapore  critic,  it  ahoold  be  re- 
marked, it  is  only  iu  the  particular  instance  of  Sir 
James  Brooke's  policy  that  it  affects  sympathy  for 
pirates.  In  every  other  quurter  of  the  world  he  re- 
commends their  suppression,  and,  even  where  tha 
Indian  Aroliipelago  is  conoemed,  he  displays  warm 
feeling  on  the  subject,  unless  the  Governor  of  Labnan 
has  attempted  to  perform  this  signal  service  of 
humaaity.  Then  the  whole  complexion  of  the  caas 
is  changed.  It  becomes  cruel  to  attack  the  fraft- 
hooters — it  is  unjnst  to  arrest  their  career  of  atroei^— » 
it  is  a  libel  to  aoeuse  them  of  Uood-tbirsty  imwtiees  ■ 
and  it  is  a  duune  upon  the  Britiah  repatatioa  thit 
such  buisaeUons  pass  ahnoit  unchijlenged  in  Audin* 
ment,  and  are  af^tluded  by  the  united  nioB  <tfpttblis 
opinion.  With  the  economists  at  home  H  is  &r 
otherwise.  They  form  a  society  for  the  propagation 
of  piracy — for  the  protection  of  sea-robbws— for  tiw 
extirpation  of  commerce,  and  the  obstruction  of  otvi- 
Uzation.  At  their  head  is  a  great  cosmopolitan  |Ai- 
lanthropist,  and  one  of  our  most  experienced  leotniers, 
well  known  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  they  %xt  served 
openly  by  two  or  three  acrimonious  individuali,  who 
should  have  supplied  themselves  with  infonnatioa, 
previons  to  their  headlong  onslaught  on  tba  riung 
reputation  of  the  Rajah  Brooke,  the  tuocaasor  A 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

None  have  fwgotten  the  atom  whidi  wasraited  hj 
the  Sdinbwgh  JS^mw,  when  it  entered  this  field  of 
oontrovenj.  It  aerioasly  injured  the  eause  of  the 
eooQonuoal  hiunamtarian^  ud  tuoh  a  tempest  (rf 
debate  was  excited,  th^  we  involnatarily  called  to  mind 
tha  olainoioas  onues  of  tha  Biad.  Homer  eonparaa 
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tha  i^Htttiag  amonr  of  the  adnnoimg  battalions  to 
the  li^  shed  abroad  by  the  blaze  of  a  forest  con- 
fligMUoa  ui  the  mountain*.  This  vaa  recalled  by  the 
leonut  of  pinoj.   Bnt  then  came  the  eoonomists:— - 

— "  wrr'  '»f*it»ft  wfrtfn*rmf  tiinm  w»XXm 
"Eftm  mat  Iffm  iymXX4/t»fmi  ^tfwyirn 

SOy  contmning  to  tune  it  as  the  olassio  muse  would 
ling,  the  many  critics  from  the  many  offices,  and  the 
many  oommittee  rooms,  thronged  upon  the  Seaman- 
diu  plain,  and  the  whole  earth  trembled  under  the 
feet  of  them  and  their  oi^ans.  Bot  their  ai^amenta  are 
not  equal  in  keenness  to  the  Achaiu  swords,  nor  their 
kti  in  sdidity  to  the  Aifive  bucUers;  and,  though 
pcnDg  fionrard  wfth  hot  impetuosity  whilrt  resist- 
uoe  vu  disUn^  fhej  fell  back  in  scattued  and 
tanoltBoas  roate  when  a  good  phalanx  of  vdl-in* 
formed  writers  was  detached  to  meet  them. 

Bat  let  us  leave  poetical  all^ry,  and  return  to  the 
nber  tmth  of  the  question.  Since  it  has  been  asserted 
that  piracy  is  a  nuisance,  but  not  formidable,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  list  of  square-rigged  vessels  cap- 
tured vithin  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  bueoaneers, 
ud,  as  a  modem  instance,  may  allade  to  a  recent 
disaster  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

hi  May  last.  Sir  James  Brooke  visited  Sulu,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Snltan,  and,  on  the  last 
da/  of  the  monUi,  departed  far  Malludu  Bay,  in  the 
isliiid  of  Banian.  "Bsn  he  met  the  Spanish  Governor 
ef  Sunboangaa,  wbo^  with  a  force  of  seven  gon-boats, 
vas  m  search  of  pirates.  He  returned  with  him  to 
Uagindanai^  and,  whilst  there,  received  intelligence 
tliat  an  En^h  whaler  bad  been  cut  off  by  the  buc- 
caueers.  The  mate  and  five  men  escaped  to  Sam- 
hoangan ;  but  tbe  captain  and  the  remiunder  of  the 
cre»  fell  victims  in  a  ferocious  massacre.  These  are 
the  tender-hearted  innocents  of  the  writers  in  question, 
ud  Uiis  is  a  corroboration  of  the  statement  that  they 
Inre  never  attacked  a  square-rigged  vessel.  This  as- 
Mtion  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  it  emanated,  it 
itUured,  from  an  ancient  historian  of  the  Archi- 

Bat  another,  and  a  serions  feature  in  thia  piratical 
Qstem  that  it  has  almost  desbnyed  the  commerce 
of  Singapore  vith  Cochin  China— a  trade  of  great 
nla^  ai^  susceptible  of  immense  development.  To 
a  commercial  people  this  most  be  of  high  importance ; 
nnoe  it  is  nnneceasuy  to  remind  them,  that,  if  tbe 
pi^nilation  of  that  region  derive  from  Qreat  Britain  the 
materials  of  their  clothing  and  consumption,  the  inter- 
cooiae  with  them  most  be  of  a  lucrative  nature. 
Formerly,  indeed,  a  r^ular  succession  of  their  vessels 
poured  towards  Singapore;  but  their  numbers  have  been 
diminished  gradually  through  tbe  excessive  peril  of  the 
vojige.  Exposed  as  tbey  are  to  danger  of  capture 
by  Malay  or  Chinese  pirates,  they  still,  nevertheless, 
chug  to  the  enterprise,  and  the  numbers  that  actually 
run  the  gauntlet  that  infested  sea  may  afford  an  idea 
irfthev^nectf  the  trade  thus  shmnken  and  diminished, 
lathe  moith  of  May  last,  an  instance  occurred  whidi 
itroB^y  illastrates  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
fte  predatory  hordes  that  sweep  all  the  waters  of  the 

tmt  Codii&  Chinese  vesedsleft  Singapore  fort^ 


own  port.  Tbx^  were  laden  with  good  ougoei^  and 
numerously  manned.  Esoorted  as  fu:  as  Fedra  Baoca, 
by  a  gun-boat,  they  reached  tiiat  point  in  safety  ;  but 
scarcely  was  this  protection  out  of  sight,  tl^  two 
Malay  prabus  bore  down  upon  tbe  traders.  Imagin- 
ing them  to  be  defenceless,  the  pirates  at  once  fired 
a  volley,  and  the  merchants,  who  were  armed  with 
muskets,  replied  by  another,  Tbe  Malays  startled, 
prudently  sheered  ofT,  and  tbe  Cochin  Chinese  pursued 
the  voyage.  Sailing  for  Jive  days  without  mdestation, 
tbey  began  to  congratulate  themsehcs  on  suocesa, 
when  a  fleet  of  ton  Chinese  junks,  in  portentous  array, 
crowded  round  the  foremost  prahu.  Their  pirate  crewa 
at  once  crowded  the  deck,  plundered  property  to  the 
value  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  generonsly 
leaving  a  supply  of  provisions  barely  sufficient  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage,  sent  tbe  merchants  empty-Landed 
on  their  miy.  The  other  pndin,  which  had  dropped 
far  astern,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  sea-thieve% 
who  stript  it  of  everything  valuable,  leaving  only  a 
scanty  store  of  water,  rice,  and  dried  fisL  The  vessd 
then  pursued  its  way,  but  again  encountered  tbe  same 
fleet,  and  part  of  its  crow  leaped  into  tbe  sea  through 
alarm.  The  freebooters  again  boarded  the  prahu, 
oruelly  maltreated  tbe  meichants,  put  them  to  a 
species  of  torture  that  they  might  confess  where  they 
bad  concealed  their  opium  and  money  stores,  and 
compelled  tbem  to  turn  over  several  times  thdr  sand- 
ballast  to  prevent  any  concealment  of  gold.  Kumerous 
other  Cochin  Chinese  traders  have,  during  the  past 
season,  suffered  the  same  fate  from  the  pirates  of  the 
Celestial  empire,  or  those  of  tbe  Indian  islands ;  but 
the  former  are  more  humane  than  their  predatory 
rivals.  On  one  occasion  a  prahu,  manned  only  by 
five  persons,  was  captured  fay  Malays,  who  severely 
wounded  some  of  them,  and  tbey  all  only  escaped 
death  by  seizing  planks  and  plunging  into  the  sea. 
Tossed  for  some  time  upon  its  waves,  tbey  had  no 
prospect  but  that  of  perishing  miserably  amid  tbe 
waters,  when  a  magnanimous  Chinese  freebooter  picked 
tbem  up,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  lower  coast  of 
their  own  country. 

Tho  instances  of  piracy  in  the  Indian  Archipeli^ 
are  countless,  and  a  collection  of  the  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  it  could  rival  in  bulk,  and,  doubtless,  far 
exceed  in  interest,  Valoityn's  four  Duteh  folios,  or 
Crawfurd's  ponderous,  incongruous,  and  imperfect  his- 
tory. Yet  we  find  economists  at  home,  and  philan- 
thropists abroad,  pleading  in  favoor  of  this  infamous 
and  destructive  sy^m. 

Allowing — what  truth  will  not  permit  us  to  con- 
cede— that  square-rigged  vesseb  rarely  fall  a  prey  to 
the  pirates,  this  admission  does  not  affect  the  question. 
It  is  not  square-rigged  vessels  that,  from  all  the  ports, 
all  the  native  depots,  all  the  lesser  isUnds  of  the 
further  east,  collect  the  materials  of  trade,  carry  tbem 
to  the  great  marts,  and  accmnulate  them  in  vast 
stores,  whence  they  are  shipped  in  European  ships  for 
tbe  great  markets  of  the  world.  All  this  branch  o( 
industry  is  confided  to  native  merchants,  who  range 
tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the  Archipelago,  ooUect 
the  produce  of  the  ulands,  bring  down  from  the  interior 
of  the  waters'of  the  navigable  streams  the  produc- 
tions of  Indian  industry,  and  transport  them  to 
Singapore,  to  Penang,  to  the  Spanish  and  Dutch 
ports,  asd  to  Dobbo.   By  them  b  piled  up  that  ia^ 
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iDonse  aocomulBtion  of  mecobandise  which  is  annoall; 
ditftributed  throaghoat  the  world,  vhich  has  fostered  to 
proaperity  the  youthful  commauity  of  Singapore — the 
monopoly  of  vhich  was  long  coveted  by  the  Dutch  as 
the  richest  privilege  of  trade.  Its  loss  wotdd  be 
a  serious  one  io  the  national  welfare  ;  its  increase 
would  be  enormous,  bat  for  piracy.  All  who  eomprc* 
bend  the  economy  oi  commerce,  and  our  present 
relations  with  the  luxuriant  re^ons  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Icnov  the  amonut  of  British  manufactures 
ammaJly  transporled  to  our  settlements  there.  These 
are  all  distributed  among  the  native  population  by 
native  traders,  in  native  vessels,  and  every  prahn  that 
floats  on  thoso  waters  runs  imminent  risk  of  capture 
by  pirates.  Thousands  are  seized  and  plundered — 
thousands  are  prevented  from  engaging  in  commerce ; 
whole  tribes  remain  naked,  savage,  and  apatlictic — 
whole  provinces  and  islands  lie  unexplored — whole 
mines  of  wealth  continue  uuwrought — the  whole 
r^on  is  undeveloped,  because  tliU  vast  and  ancient 
system  is  allowed  to  flourish. 
Then  is  a  philosophy  in  ttado  as  in  all  othor' 


things,  and  none  can  comprehend  this  who  does  not 
perceive  the  infinite  extension  that  civilization  woald 
enjoy  were  the  piratical  hordes  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago restrained  from  their  depredations.  This  is  a 
commercial  country,  and  will  not  be  deluded  by  the 
artifices  of  a  wldmpering  humanitarianism,  or  the 
flimsy  sophistry  of  a  fidse  eoouomy.  It  kiwws  the 
value  of  our  commerce  in  the  Indian  Archipelago— 
it  has  been  sliowu  how  great  may  be  its  future  deve- 
lopment, and  it  is  aware  how  severe  are  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  it  by  the  depredations  a 
formidable  piratical  system.  The  policy,  therefore, 
which  protects  commerce  frwn  this  great  enemy,  as 
long  as  it  is  characterised  by  humanity  and  justice 
must  bo  supported  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  interest* 
of  tlieir  own  country,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  That  fertile  re^on  is  not  as  a  mine 
wliose  quick  exhaustion  iloods  the  owner's  coffers  with 
a  sudden  tide  of  wealth ;  but  as  a  vast  negbctol 
estate,  whose  productiveness  will  be  in  pcopifftion  to 
the  care  expei^d  on  its  coltivatioQ. 
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BBIEF  GENERAL  IMrBESSIONS  OF  COrEXItAGE.V, 
IKTaODUCTOilY  TO  FOTLEB  DETAIU. 

Let  us  perfectly  uuderstand  one  auothcr,  re.idcr. 
If  you  imagine  that  I  am  about  to  giro  you  i\  full, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  all  tho  lions  in  the 
city — to  enamerato,  in  guide-book  fashion,  tbo 
tIiousand-«nd-OD0  remarkable  buildings,  and  to 
dwell,  with  stnpifyiag  minutoness,  on  the  conteuts 
of  musenms,  churches,  palaces,  arsenals,  an<l  so 
forth,  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  you  will  bo 
grievonsly  disappointed.  Suclt  dreary  rulc-and- 
sqaore  drudgery  would  of  iteolf  fill  a  hu^n  quurtc 
volume,  and  oven  then  tho  subject  would  be  far 
from  being  eiliaustcd.  I  only  profess  to  notice 
Buoh  strilcing  extornal  objects,  and  eucli  gcnoml 
traits  of  manners,  as  coma  immediately  under  iny 
personal  observation  or  inquiry,  and  cau  bo  cor- 
rectly described  by  a  stranger;  for  it  would  be 
absnrd  presumption  to  alToct  to  wrtto  auglit  of 
higher  pretension  on  the  strength  of  a  feu*  weeks* 
residence.  Nothing  but  a  Tcry  lon^  sojourn,  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  language,  would 
enable  an  Englishman  to  authoritatively  and  Inlly 
depict  life  in  the  capital  of  Denmark,  and  to  pleas- 
ingly illustrate  it  with  legendary  lore.*  My  object, 

*  I  know  only  one  gcntlenuw  who  eraiaeotl;  poasesses  all  these 
qgaUilc&tioiu,  tud  I  have  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged  him  to 
write  a  work  on  the  subject,  which  could  hardly  fiul  to  be  re- 
plete with  interest.  I  nDude  to  Mr.  Charles  Bednrilh,  wlio 
baa  distinjiuished  hitmelf  here  by  his  Dauish-English  works,  and 
is  bvoariijly  known  to  the  English  public,  by  his  sdmirable 
tnusUtions  of  his  fiiond,  Hans  Christiao  Andersen's,  "  Baxmr" 


so  far  as  Copenhagen  is  concornod,  is  to  giro  a 
tolerably  clcor  and  faithful  general  idea  of  tho  place 
and  people,  with  notices  of  a  few  objects  of  really 
surpassing  intcrost  ;*  and  happy  shall  I  bo  if  my 
liumblo  sketches  prove  instrumental  in  creatin|r  a 
desire  on  tho  part  of  tho  publio  for  a  work  of  the 
description  above  spoken  of. 

At  the  time  I  pen  this,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
external  features  of  nearly  every  part  of  Copen- 
bagen,  and  feel  sufficiently  qualified,  therefore,  to 
give  ouo  man's  humblo  but  lionost  impressions  of 
its  salient  features  nod  general  characteristics. 
So  sensitive  are  nearly  nil  men  to  tho  first  sight  of 
both  cities  and  individuals,  that  sometimes  the 
most  intimate  subsequent  acquaintance  fails  to 
ebaugo  the  original  iulcuaely  vivid  conception,  no 
matt«r  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  Undoubtedlv, 
many  a  traveller  who  glances  for  tho/firat  time  at 
u  landscape  bathed  in  golden  sunlight,  or  who  first 
visits  a  city  when  it  is  unusually  prosperons,  gay, 
and  splendid,  is  impressed  with  a  correspondingly 
exaggerated  notion  of  tho  beauty  of  the  one,  and 
the  attractions  of  tho  other.  But  lot  him  first  eee 
the  same  landscape  when  a  black  storm  is  louring 
over  it,  and  first  see  tho  same  mty  when  its  com- 
merce is  depressed,  and  its  dwellers  spiritless — his 
opinion  would  bo  just  tho  rovcrso.  And  yet  that 
opiniou  would,  in  either  case,  be  an  erroneous  one. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  singular  affection  for  tho 
road  or  street  by  which  1  may  first  enter  a  strange 
city  ;  and  however  long  I  may  afterwards  sojourn 
there,  and  however  humble  or  uninteresting  in  it- 
self the  road  or  street  in  qu^tion  pg^  I  after- 
vatds  tread  it  wllIiitig^«M^^^^(li^^^P«Dd  mora 
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frsqiMBttj  iliAB  aacf  other.  It  b^tpened  that  I 
entered  Copenliagen  In  a  -nj  bj  no  meus  ealen- 
Uted  to  Itias  any  impreasione  of  and  yet  the 
Toy  fint  time  I  trod  its  itreeti  I  imUbed  ofdniont 
coneerniDg  it  which  orery  day's  acqaalntanee  only 
more  itrongly  eonfirms. 

Copenhagen  contains  atrant  130,000  inhabitants, 
ftDd  is  sitaated  on  the  Bonnd,  about  nine  English 
miles  distant  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sweden, 
It  is  as  flat  a  place  as  can  well  be  conceired,  nor 
sra  there  any  elevated  grounds  very  near  it.  The 
Tiev  of  Copenhagen  from  the  sea  is  very  striking, 
oving  to  its  having  on  the  west  side  an  enormons 
nssa  of  doclcyarda,  forts,  batteries,  &o.  It  is  in- 
closed with  ramparts,  elevated  to  a  considerable 
hdght,  and  fbrming  delightful  walks  planted  with 
trees.  There  are  also  beautiful  promenades  in 
0^  parts  of  the  city.  Many  parts  of  the  town 
areinterseefed  with  eimals. 

&)penhagen  is  emphatically  a  city  of  palaces, 
tS  ronsenms,  of  pnblio  buildings.  This  is  its  grand 
dittiDctiTe  feature,  and  to  appreciate  it  fttlty 
nothing  bat  a  personal  visit  will  suffice.  No  person 
of  odinary  intelligence  can  walk  tbroagfa  it  with- 
ont,  at  every  step,  exclaiming — Tuis  is  a  cafitai,  ! 
The  number  of  grand  edifices  belonging  to  the 
State  are  truly  astonishing,  and  yet,  taking  the 
dtj  all  thronghf  there  is  not  one  erection  of  extra- 
crdinarj  grandeur — not  a  palace,  not  a  church, 
not  a  square,  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  many  other  cities.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  Grovemment  buildings  are  of  amazing  extent, 
sod  ue  well  bnUt ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
SIB  ewcntially  plain  in  th^  arcMtectnre,  and  ex- 
UUt  Bttla  grandeur  of  eoneeption.  Some  of  the 
ekudm  an  very  extraordinary  erections,  and  eon- 
^  paintings  and  sculptures  (especially  the  latter) 
of  inestimable  Talae.  There  are  theatres,  a  very 
Smod casino,  and  many  places  of  exhibition.  The 
generalltj  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  tfae  people 
an  sorpritingly  mixed  up  with  the  carriages,  on 
the  middle  of  the  road,  in  the  narrowest  streets  ; 
tnit  ai  no  vehicle  by  law  is  allowed  to  drive  at  a 
gnater  rate  than  one  Danish  mile  (about  fire  Eng- 
lish) per  hour,  aceidentf  rarely  oecar.  The  houses 
hare  all  a  substantial  and  yet  a  light  appearance, 
owing  to  tiie  great  nnmber  of  their  windows. 
Some  are  lofty,  eqieeially  those  faeing  the  ram- 
farts.  Although  there  is  not  one  tmly  grand 
rtnat  in  Ct^tenhageo,  there  are  astonishingly  fbw 
Bsan  ones.  Neariy  every  street  thronghoat  the 
citjisat  least  respectable.  You  will  search  in 
nhi  tat  those  dirty,  dismal,  fetid,  sweltering  alleys 
and  eourts  common  to  all  English  towns ;  and  you 
liH  look  eqnallj  in  vain  for  any  of  those  repulsive 
(treat  icenes  common  in  the  latter.  Beggars  are 
wrtainly  not  unknown  here,  but  they  are  ezeeed- 
ui^f  few — no  miserable  objects  in  rags  and  tatters 
mr  dijgurt  the  eye  ;  and  never  yet  have  I  met  a 
dnmken  man  m  Copenhagen,  altfaoagh  I  have 
tmsrsed  it  at  all  hours. 

Tkere  is  no  lack,  as  I  shall  hereafter  riiow,  of  in- 
dwr  |«iet7  in  Copenhagen ;  but  the  general  aspect  of 
the  fltof^to-  a  foreigner  aocnstomed  to  the  stunning 
MofSnglish  towns,  is  deeldadly  dull.  Partly, 
tUuriMftm  the  my  Uttia  ilunr  the  shops  UMke^ 


the  comparatively  trifling  bnsin6l8«taM|p 
streets,  and  also  from  the  leisurely  ba^ts  of  ^thfr- 
people  themselves.  The  fact  is,  the  Danes  havo 
not  yet  Uamed  to  live  in  a  hurry  ;  but,  although  they 
are  "  slow,'*  they  are  steady  and  sure  ;  although 
they  are  a  century  behind  England  in  many  of  tit* 
leading  improvements  of  the  age,  they  are  more 
than  a  century  ahead  of  England  in  generally  dif- 
fused plenty  and  comfort ;  and  dthongh  they  do 
not  gallop  through  life  as  though  for  a  wager,  they 
know  how  to  enjoy  it  rationally.  My  countrymen ! 
I  scorn  to  flatter  you — what  I  here  say  may  be 
unpalatable  to  some  among  you;  but  it  is  true. 

[I  regret  that,  in  order  to  send  off  my  M.S.  in 
time  for  publication  in  Tail  for  February,  I  must 
here  bring  this  brief  general  sketch  to  an  abrupt 
close  ;  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that,  ere  I 
have  done  with  Copenhagen,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
give  him  sucfa  minute  details  of  its  outer  and  inner 
seenes,  and  such  notices  of  its  prominent  boUdingSi 
as  wiU,  I  trost,  confer  a  rery  fUr  idea  of  tin 
whole.] 


m 

THE  FXTT  or  THI  OLD  TEAS,  JLKD  THE  EVT&UTCB  01 
TEE  HEW  TEAS,  AT  COFENHAOEM. 

Christmas  Eve !  Yes,  it  hath  come  again ;  and 
as  den  WcnuUrnde  Vogd  sitteth  all  alone,  whither 
have  his  thooghts  fled  ?  Listen!  for  his  heart  is 
very  full,  and  out  of  that  fullness  will  he  speak. 

*'  There  is  a  vision  fills  this  foreign  aur;"  o*er 
luid  and  ocean  does  my  ken  pierce,  and  I  rrad  one 
word,  traced  as  it  were  by  an  angel's  pen.  In  the 
Heaven  beyond — yea,  one  word  only,  and  tint  word 
is— HouE !  'Avidly  do  I  picture  to  myself  my  old 
paternal  hearth,  and  the  family  eirele  assembled 
aronnd  it.  There  is  a  vacancy  on  which  the  eyes 
of  father  and  of  mother  are  fixed  as  on  a  sacred 
spot.  What  "  fills  the  place  of  their  absent  child?'* 
Search  thy  own  heart,  reader,  and  probe  not  mine  I 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  old  Eng- 
land  at  this  moment  what  re-nnions  are  taking 
place !  Children,  who  have  been  scattered  far  and 
wide,  are  once  more  assembled  beneath  thtir 
parents'  roof,  and  tears  of  joy  are  dropping  firom 
aged  eyelids,  and  kisses  of  welcome  are  being  ex- 
changed, and  words  of  love  and  gladness  are  sweetiy 
showering  aronnd.  I  see,  I  ftel,  I  hear  all  this — 
I,  the  lonely  Wandemde  Vogd,  who  am  fyt  away 
in  person,  but  present  in  spirit.  My  soul  throbs  ia 
sympathy,  and  from  its  very  depth  blesses  them, 
and  prays  that  thtirs  may  indeed  be  a  happy 
Christmas. 

Cheerily,  heart  o*  mine!  and  in  faffliy  join  tha 
swelling  chorus  !*  '■  ^ 

"Eol  hoi  for  Christmas  I 

By  IsUnd,  Sen,  and  Itthmns  1 
Tbflre'a  no  old  boj  hiuigt  n  buuH  joy, 
Aa  ioOy,  hoUj  Chriitmu!" 

To-morrow  will  be  Christmas  Day!  0,  ye  vldt- 
iag  winds!  bear  the  glad  tidings  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  and  tell  every  land,  olime,  and  people,  to 
cast  atide  all  troublea,  and  be  happy  on  that  thrica 

fbi^h!  ciu  ^^!^¥^^£^i^&^Ss^ 
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mssTsa  FicTDBXs  nuw  vbb  nobxh  o;  vobope. 


«•  fkey  ^^epan  to  ipend  their  SaTioar's  naUI 

da7,toloo1caroiiiid,  Hd^  rem«inberiDf  the  precepts 

B*  faielileated  on  earth,  gratefullj-  and  gladly  gire 

of  their  abundanee,  that  their  poor  brethren  aln 

may  flttiogl J  odehmte  the  glorioas  advent  Bid 

them  eheer  tiie  sad  heart — raise  the  drooping  head 

~heal  the  bmiaed  spirit — elothe  the  shirering 

naked— -fill  the  hungry  with  good  things — and 

teach  all  to  join  in  fervent  gratitude  to  the  Great 

Giver  of  every  gift.    Bid  them  do  this,  and,  even 

on  earth,  assoredly,  they  will  have  their  reward  I 
•  •         •  •  •         •  • 

Christmas-tide  is  looked  forward  to  in  Denmark 
ai  the  great  national  holiday  of  the  year.  There 
li  noextraordlnarydiaplay  heralding  it  in  the  shops, 
nor  any  oatward  indication  wliaterer  of  Its  ap- 
pRMdi ;  bnt  from  Christmas  Eve  to  New  Year's 
Day,  both  inolasive.  Is  ono  period  of  general  recrea- 
tion and  good-will  among  ^1  classes.  There  are  no 
very  peenliar  enatomi  observed  in  Copenhagen  on 
New  Year's  Eve— at  any  rate,  nono  reqnlriog  par- 
ticnlar  mention. 

On  Christmas  Day  I  was  one  of  a  happy  party 
met  to  keep  the  anniversary  in  true  Danish  fashion. 
It  was  a  delightfal  family  re-nnion ;  the  guests,  with 
few  exceptions,  being  more  or  less  akin.  The  hoar 
at  which  all  tradesmen  dine  in  Copenhagen  is  one 
o*eleck,bnt  professional  people  and  the  npper  classes 
dim  at  three,  which  was  the  nsaal  dinner  hour  of 
my  friends  in  qnesUon,  although  on  this  occasion 
ve  did  not  idt  down  to  the  hospitable  bovd  ontil 
Ikotveoi  four  and  five.  As  I  then  glanced  aronnd, 
I  tmly  fhooght  the  leene  worthy  of  the  genial 
pencil  of  Kenny  Ueadows,  for  he  alone,  of  alt 
artiiti  vhom  I  Icnow,  would  have  canght  Its  peoa- 
llar  inspiration ;  and,  by  a  few  bold  stroke*,  have 
graphically  delineated  it  with  a  masterly  pencil. 
At  the  upper  end  were  seated  the  venerable  grand- 
yarante;  aud,  as  I  watched  their  gentle  smile,  and 
tiie  mildly-beaming  Instre  of  their  glance,  I  thought 
I  eonld  read  a  volame  of  placid  happiness — 
an  eloqeent,  thoogh  silent  expression  of  their 
graUtode  to  the  Bnpreme  Giver  for  thus  per- 
mitting them  once  more  to  enjoy  the  Day  of 
Dayi  itt  tiie  midst  of  their  friends,  their  obil- 
drra.  and  their  children's  children.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  table  sat  oar  host,  and  nearly 
opposite  him  prodded  his  aeeomi^shed  lady— 
Wmid«imck  Vogd  being  honoured  with  the  seat  at 
Jnrrighthand.  There wwe  many  charming,  bright 
UiM>oyed  Danish  lasses,  and  some  of  the  loveliest 
ohUdren  I  ever  beheld.  Indeed,  onr  hostess's  eldest 
ehild,  a  little  girl  three  yesrs  of  age,  was  the  most 
beantifnl  and  engaging  creature  conceivable.  Her 
liveliness  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  bear- 
ing which  I  hare  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  gene- 
rality of  Danish  children,  t  forthwith  christened 
her  Fairy  Queen,  and  never  do  I  visit  her  parents' 
house  vithovt  absolately  enjoying  a  kiss  from  her 
rosy  lips.  God  bless  her !  She  is  the  petted  fa* 
Toorite  of  not  only  myself,  hat  also  of  another 
noatelesi  TFomtcmde  Fti^eZ— even  fme  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  who  will  play  with  her  for 
hours,  and  can  enter  into  the  very  sf^rifc  of  her  ia- 
fantila  delights.  'Tie  his  natnr^  and  a  divine  na- 
twvtoot  <*BlMwdii  h«irboie  budpr^anth 


a  pleasure  for  a  ehOd  V*  and  ho  whose  natue  as* 

simllates  itself  to  that  of  little  children.  Is  verily 
Dearest  Heaven. 

There  was  nothing  deserving  especial  notice  ia 
the  dinner  itself,  which  mightily  resembled  an 
English  one,  down  to  the  huge  boiled  plom-podding, 
which,  "  let  mo  whisper  i'  your  lug,"  was  capitally 
concocted  by  an  elderly  English  ludy.  A  touching 
national  trait  came  under  my  observation  at  tba 
conclusion  of  the  dinner.  The  two  little  children  of 
the  host  ran  to  him  and  said,  "  Thank  yon  ftrr  my 
dinner  l"  This  is  the  constant  custom  of  Danish 
children  every  day,  A  few  appropriate  toasts  wero 
given  by  our  host,  and  each  guest— ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen— bowed  to  each  individual  present  im 
soeoession,  ere  they  drained  their  glasses.  On  Um 
oompany  rising  simultaneously  fivm  table,  another 
nationtl  eostom  w«s  strictly  followed.  Tho  guesta 
of  both  sexes  shook  hands  all  round,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  "  Vel  behmme  Dem  ;**  which  literally 
means,  "  Good  mat/ it  do  you  /"  But  those  gaests 
who  were  previoady  unacquainted  merely  bowed  to 
eaoh  other.  This  is  a  custom  observed  at  all  din- 
ner parties  throughout  the  year. 

We  adjourned  en  maate  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
certain  whispers  and  movements  intimated  to  nas 
that  something  was  in  preparation  likely  to  give 
me  a  pleasant  surprise.  Nor  was  I  long  kept  ia 
suspense,  for  the  word  oame  to  "  follow  our  leader," 
and  away  the  entire  fleet  of  as  gaily  sendded,  p^- 
mell,  towards  another  room  ;  and,  on  sailing  in,  tba 
secret  was  revealed  at  a  ungle  glanoe. 

The  Danish  Christmas  Tree !  Yes,  there  U 
towered  in  all  its  glory — with  its  eonuttess  ipark* 
Hng  lights,  and  its  dangling  tickets.  Beaatifbl.  ax- 
coedingly,  was  the  novel  effect  Abuss  of  admiration 
burst  from  all  lips,  and  bright  eyes  grew  brightor, 
and  smiling  cheeks  grew  more  radiant.and  pratUora 
prattled  faster,  and  little  feet  dauced  around  with 
irrepressible  joyous  excitement. 

Let  me  soberly  describe  the  Christmas  Tree.  It 
was  a  beautiful  living  spocimon  of  a  species  of  ever- 
green pine,  growing  in  a  tub  placed  in  the  eentm 
of  the  room.  It  was  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height*, 
and  its  horieoDtal  branches  Symmetrically  stretohed 
around,  shooting  out  widely  at  the  base,  and  f  nk> 
dually  lessening  nntil  the  apex  was  formed  by  th* 
straight  single  stem.  In  the  branches  were  fiaa- 
tened  scores  of  varions  coloured  wax  lights,  plaeed 
in  wine-holders,  and  from  root  to  top  were  suspeade4 
pasteboard  tieketst  each  inseribed  with  a  eertsua 
number.  Interspersed  were  gilded  apples,  bunehM 
of  grapes  and  raisins,  nuts,  figs,  &e.,  to  be  plucked 
by  the  company  at  pleasure. 

The  host  armed  himself  with  a  pair  of  eeissora^ 
and  calling  upon  us  to  aid  him  in  finding  the  sue* 
oessively  nombered  tickets,  as  the  latter  were  {Mur- 
posely  mingled  in  pleasing  coofu^n,  he  eomaieaOMl 
operations  by  clipping  off  number  one.  This  h* 
delivered  to  Uie  guest  whose  name  it  bora,  aud  be^ 
in  turn,  presented  it  to  the  hostess,  wlw  was  th« 
presiding  Good  Genius  at  a  laiga  and  taMe. 
oomplotely  oovered  with  artMes  of  all  slaei,  mya* 
terioosly  muffled  in  pa^,  so  that  it  was  impoaiiilte 
even  to  guess  what  tiuit  oontsnts  inl|^t  ta.  Tbmm 
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to  wnM  particular  ticket,  toiadicato  to  whose  sbarc 
|)m  eomapODding  prize  vasto  fall.  U.iving  fuuntt 
the  arti«la  beai;^gtlia  duplicate  number,  the  otiioti 
of  the  Good  Geoiiw  was  suuliagty  to  dulivor  the 
pared  to  bim  orberj  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
forUnate  partjr  wouM  then  forthwith  engoHy  tear 
off  the  wrappers,  and  ezaltingly  exhibit  the  prize  to 
tht  eompanj.  Those  prizes  eoosiated  of  erer j  con- 
CMv«Ue  TarietT-  of  articles,  and.  by  what  I  esteemed 
MsAfld  good  tast^  vera,  in  most  ease^  sot  merely 
wnanwiital,  but  useflil :  not  ft  few  of  them  were 
ihpat  and  expeuiTe  lig^t  articles  of  dress. 
Xsitbsr  boat  nor  hostess  knew  what  all  the  prizes 
WB,  Mr  what  would  fall  to  their  own  personal 
dun ;  Sir  those  wbidt  tbej  designed  for  each  other 
vtn  privately  deposited  among  tb»  eoUectioo,  and 
ticketed  at  the  last  moment. 

^'ambe^  after  number  was  found  and  called,  and 
prize  after  prize  delivered ;  and  such  a  gleeful,  busy, 
ntlUog,  chattering,  bappy  set  as  ve  all  wore,  nerer 
VIS  seen  ilnee  the  world  began  to  make  merry,  I 
viU  take  my  affidavit.  There  was  at  least  one 
priie  for  every  body — from  grandsire  to  the  wee 
MUn'  baimie  of  only  eighteen  months  of  age, 
*hieh,withthe  nanal  preeooionsness  of  Copenhagen 
ishats,  soold  mn  aboak  and  talk  u  wdl  as  many 
Bs^ish  ones  thriea  as  old.  Ob.  reader  dear,  it 
wodd  have  i^addenod  the  very  sonl  of  the  soarest 
■iisiithrope  to  bare  seen  w  I  The  silver-haired 
pndparsnts,  the  Uaek*bearded  fallows  like  my- 
•It  the  gold- laced  officer,  the  charming,  bonnie, 
msia  lassia—  were  duldren  !  Oh.  the  glorious 
Ain,  the  frolie,  the  exnberant  bursts  of  laoghter — 
Mv  esbcdag  in  the  deep  bou  of  manly  voices,  and 
wm  in  the  silTerj  ringing  melody  of  the  "  sister 
■er^-band  I"  Sometimes  a  prise  would  turn  up 
MgBsdly  of  a  description  to  create  a  peal  of  oor- 
^  mrrimeat  at  the  expense  of  its  owner— in 
vhich  be  himself  could  not  but  iriesistibly  join. 

Asd,  pray,  what  prises  did  <kr  WandertuU  Vogtl 
|«tf  J^o  lose  than  three.  Uy  first  was  particu- 
aeseptabla — a  beantifbl  portridk  of  Hans 
Ckristiaa  Andwaen,  the  gift  of  ny  host,  who  well 
1^  I  should  treasure  it  I  will  get  Andersen  to 
*rit«  his  aatggraph  beneath  it,  era  I  send  It  to 
£<tfud.  My  seeoad  prise  was— a  I>amak  wift .' 
Hw  that,  ye  Uateni^  Daaghters  of  England !  and 
^  ye  Sens  of  England  !  question  not  sonceming 
W,  but  beliere  me  I  only  wish  each  of  you  may 
li**  to  win  that  prise  of  prizes—a  JDoMigh  wift ! 
Hste  whem  my  gratitode  is  due  for  this  priceless 
PK  I  deplore  I  am  even  yet  profoondly  ignorant. 
Hy  third  prise  was  a  beantifol  penholder  (in  use 
*t  this  nonent),  the  gift  of  the  Good  Genius.  Be 
■**iind  dtr  WaadmtOt  Vogel  did  not  neglect  to 
then  and  than  warmly  aalnte  her,  and  to  assure 
^  that  he  would  never  use  it  to  write  ang ht  inlml- 
ultstheeaateofTlrtae. 

The  last  prise  was  that  magieal  qniaber,  ntnety- 
liw:  and  It  appropriately  fell  to  die  «hare  of  the 
6wd  Omiae  hanalf— a  fitting  nward  for  her 
l>inAd  kbems.  Sh«  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
*hit  it  was,  and  eletely  did  we  ^le  round  her  as 
ihsteMhed  fold  after  fold  of  paper.  At  length  a 
f^mmm  a^eared,  and  m  iU  Ud  being  raised. 
thsirinwrmaMia  (h««b*p*W  a  bfMtifal 


new  g<ild  watch — a  j.ro9out  from  her  husband. 
Her  (iolight  only  equalled  her  aurprifo  at  this 
timed  gift,  and  cliuging  w.ia  the  fond  kiss  with 
which  sUo  tearfully  sckaowludgod  it.  The  entire 
distribution  of  prizes  occupied  nearly  two  hoars. 

Tho  Christmas  Tree  is  a  gcnuioe  old  Danish 
affair,  looked  forward  to  by  tho  young  with  incon- 
ceivable expectation.  The  gifts  it  distributes  var  j 
in  value,  of  course,  with  the  rank  and  wealth  of  tha 
host,  and  sometimes  they  are  of  so  costly  a  na> 
tnre  that  the  aggregate  v^ne  of  the  prizes  amonnta 
to  a  very  large  lUm.  I  ought  to  observe  that^  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  an  improvement  on  tha 
ordinary  custom  of  distributing  the  prizes  waa 
effected,  bat  in  all  other  nspeets  the  orthodox  ns^o 
was  rigidly  observed.  Indeed,  my  kind  friend, 
afterwords  told  me  that  he  bad  got  up  his  Ohrist- 
mas  Tree  with  extraordinary  precision,  expressly  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  beholding  a  perfect  specU 
men.  His  end  and  aim  were  fully  answered,  and 
I  shall  look  back  to  the  occasion  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  my  reminiscences. 

And  now,  reader  o*  mine — then  who  feelest  that 
"  religion  never  was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures 
less**— surely  thou  wilt  heartily  shoot  with  ma. 
Hurrah  for  the  bravo  old  Danish  Ghriatmaa 
Tree  !  Long  may  it  flourish  to  gladden  the  true 
and  gentle-hearted,  hoth  old  and  young  1  houg 
may  it  rear  itself,  the  emblemaUo  dispenser  of 
bounty  and  benevolence— the  fitting  medium  ot 
affectionate  oflbring^— the  kindly  cementer  of 
friendship  and  love  t 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  by  the 
younger  portion  of  the  company  in  playing  curious 
Danish  games,  of  which  there  are  an  inunense  va- 
riety. One  was,  I  believe,  a  very  antique  kind  of 
"  mystery,"  founded  on  the  Scripture  parable  of  tha 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins — candies  being  borne  hj 
the  young  ladies  to  represent  lamps.  As  I  gased 
at  the  innocent  and  animated  groups  around  me,  J 
mattered  aloud  the  exquisite  expression  of  0(dd* 
smith *s  Viear  As  some  men  by  natara  admire 
the  gaudy  colours  of  a  tulip  pr  a  butterfly's  vlngw 
so  I  by  natnra  am  an  admirer  of  h^ppy  Aumm!^ 
And  then  the  laugh  of  the  little  ones  I  Oh,  wh«k 
musio  ean  viewiUt  the  lang^  of  a  child  '*frerit 
from  the  hand  of  God  ?*'  Surely  none  on  earth  ^ 
and  we  know  that  children's  voices  blend  with  thoaa 
of  seraphs  and  of  morning  stars,  as  they  ohaunt  tha 
hymn  of  Iiove  and  Light,  befon  the  thnne  of  tha 
Lamb. 

The  whole  of  the  gaesta  departed  together,  an4 
as  we  grouped  at  the  last  mommt,  all  united  to  sing 
aDanish  Christmas  Song;  and  as  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  virgin  singers  Uended  in  the  tonehing  ehoral 
of  "JutW,  Juuf,"  it  Boanded  to  me  like  a  strata  of 
delicious  melody— like  an  echo  of  a  hymn  aasght 
lirom  heaven  in  mj  ohildhood*s  hours,  aiut  now  onca 
mora  floating  back  on  my  soul,  to  rwoind  m»  of  tha 
holy  time  when  I  was  pan  and  nndeAled  in  tba 
sight  of  m  y  Craator.  80  ended  my  Christmas  Day 
in  Copenhagen  ;  and  if  thou,  O  raader,  aaywhaxf 
passed  a  happier,  I  can  only  say  it  moat  have  bani 
a  foretaste  of  olysium  itself  1 

The  week  sacoaeding  Christmas  is,  «•  $  bav* 
already  said,  a  universal  holiday.    It  is  (r^  tltf 
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ghopi  aM  open,  t>at  no  business  worth  mentioning 
is  traiuacted,  and  th&  Bti*eet3  swarm  with  welt- 
dressed  people.  I  was  particnlarljr  invited  to  a 
brilliant  part^  on  New  Year's  Bay,  bat  ciromn- 
■tanees  beyond  my  control  compelled  me  most 
rdnetantly  to  lail  in  my  promise  to  attend.  The 
assembly  only  separated  at  three  o'elocic  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  but  my  diaappointment  was  ma- 
terially mitigated  by  a  knowledge  that,  as  there 
were  no  peculiar  national  customs  worthy  of  noto 
in  the  observance  of  this  day,  ray  presence  would 
not  have  enabled  me  to  have  taken  any  sketches 
for  my  English  friends.  But  where  and  how  did 
I  spend  theNew  Year's  Eve  ?  To  tell  you  the  ex- 
act tmth,  reader,  I  was  labouring  in  your  own  ser- 
Tioe— painting  these  "  Pictures,"  to  enable  yon 
to  read  them  in  the  next  number  of  our  old  friend 
Tait.  Bat  although  J  ever  feel  it  a  prond  privi- 
lege to  hold  communion  with  yon,  yet  on  this  occa- 
sion my  hand  dragged  heavily  over  the  paper,  and 
I  danbed  rather  than  painted.  Marvel  not :  fbr 
solemn  extraneous  tboaghts  were  thronging  my 
brain.  As  the  midnight  hour  drew  nigh,  I  ceased 
my  task  altogether;  and  then  commenced  the  heavy 
and  continuous  explosions  of  guns  and  cannons  in 
the  court-yard  which  my  windows  overlook.  This 
is  a  custom  (now  only  partially  observed  in  Copen- 
hagen] of  firing  the  Old  Year  Out,  and  the  New 
Year  In.  At  length,  amid  a  profound  silence, 
TWELVE  boomed.  Then  my  feelings  flowed  in  a 
rapid  enrrent,  and  thus  did  my  thoughts  shape 
themselves : — • 

Aye,  another  year  has  ended,  and  I  look  baek- 
ward  and  ask  myself — What  have  I  done  worthy 
of  remembrance  during  the  past  three-hnndred-and- 
aixtj'five  days  *  What  passion  have  I  mastered 
what  evil  habit  Jiave  I  east  <^t— what  benefit  have 
I  conferred  on  my  brother  man?  I  am  a  year 
nearer  the  grave,  bot  have  I  drawn  one  hair's 
breadth  nearer  my  Ood  ?  I  have  added  daily, 
hourly,  to  my  store  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
but  have  I  become  really  viser  than  I  was  at  the 
past  year's  commencement  ? 

What  a  year  bath  that  past  one  been  to  mo ! 
What  joys  and  what  sorrows,  what  triumphs  and 
what  humiliations,  what  luxuries  and  what  priva- 
tions, what  warm  friends  and  what  bitter  foes  have 
I  enconntered  daring  it !  What  thrilling  and  mar- 
velloosly  contrasted  scenes  have  I  gone  through  in 
those  twelve  fleeting  months !  No  living  being  bnt 
myself  knoweth,  or  ever  shall  know,  all  of  them  ; 
and,  truly,the  events  of  my  previous  span  of  twenty- 
four  years  put  together,  sink  into  hisignificance  com- 
pared with  those  crowded  in  that,  my  twenty-fifth ! 
■  And  what  will  the  New  Year,  now  a  few  mo- 
ments old,  bring  forth  ?  And  where  shall  I  be  the 
next  New  Year's  Day  ?  I  know  what  the  pasthas 
heen — I  know  what  the  present  is — bat  not  one 
aeeond  of  the  fatnre  is  revealed  to  me.  Infinito  is 
the  wisdom,  and  infinite  is  the  mercy,  which  or- 
dains this  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  future.  Life 
would  bo  unbearable  were  we  eonscions  of  the  events 
irhich  time  has  in  store  for  us.  And  yet  we  are 
«Ter  foolishly  striving  to  peer  through  the  divinely 
•ompatidonate  reil  whidi  boimdl  onr  purblind 


Thus  I  reflected,  thus  I  reasoned;  and  in  my  sonl 
I  cried  aloud — Up,  heart !  question  not  the  future- 
enjoy  the  present— dwell  only  on  t^  pleasant  me- 
mories of  the  past !  There  is  only  One  whoknoweth 
what  the  New  Year  will  prove  to  thee;  bat  tUnkest 
then  that  'Ho  who  fbedotii  the  yomig  ravens  when 
they  call  npim  Him,  and  withont  whose  divine  will 
not  a  sparrow  fidleth  to  the  ground — feareet 
thou  that  He  will  he  unmindful  of  even  the  poor 
Wandertide  Yoytl,  who  ever  hath  perfect  fiaith  in 
His  protecting  arm  ? 

And  then  my  proud  man's  heart  melted  withia 
me,  and  my  eyes  were  wet,  and  my  soul  overflowed. 
I  lowly  bowed  my  head — preferred  an  unuttered, 
brief,  and  simple  prayer — and  sank  into  r^>oee  as 
trustingly  and  fearlessly  as  an  infant  on  the  boaom 
of  its  mother. 


YUL 

ASBNT  COFEKBAGEIT  CHnjlXBV,  WOXUnCZin>(  AKD 
SDCIIAB  XATIEBS  07  KO  IKTEBZ8I  XO  XBB 
FBIWSOrHBE. 

I  will  anticipate  what  yoar  fine  writers  call 
"the  womb  of  Time" — thou^,a8WashingtonIrviDf 
says,  "  Some  folks  would  fain  persuade  us  that  Time 
is  only  an  old  gentleman, "  Thus  it  is  : — Period— ^ 
this  day  twelvemonth.  Scene — a  London  drawing- 
room.  DrcanaitB  Personce—a  matronly  lady,  her 
three  unmarried  daughters,  and  myself.  Der  Wan- 
demdtVogtl  has  just  arrived  in  England,  and  made 
a  morning  call  on  his  friends  in  question;  wttere- 
upon  the  following  dialogue  ensnes  :— 

Hamha.  Bat  as  to  those  horrid,  narrow,  dip- 
pery  streets  in  Copenhagen,  where  the  people  on 
fiMt  are  all  mixed  np  with  the  earriagea,  I  shaddw 
to  think  of  the  number  of  dear  little  ohildren  who 
must  be  annually  run  over  by  them-^by  the  car- 
riages I  mean  \ 

Wandehkde  Yogel.  Sheer  wasted  sympathy, 
madam.  Never  heard  of  dear  little  Copenhagen 
children  being  run  over.  Drivers  wouldn't  do  such 
a  thing  for  the  world.  Yctreally  titere  are  no  liU 
tie  children  in  Copenhagen. 

Omkbs.    No  little  children !    Oh  I 

Wandkrkde  Voqei,  {very  coolly.)  Remu-kable 
fact.  They  are  all  miniature  men  and  women. 
One  look  at  them,  as  they  soberlytmdge  along  the 
streets,  would  satisfy  you  of  that  Bless  my  heart ! 
I  have  sometimes  thought^  as  I  gazed  at  their  little 
£&ees,  and^eirqneerold-worldattir^thattheymnst 
beaseparateraceofScandinaTiaiis,quitefallgrown, 
and  only  very  diminutive.  Theselittleoldmen,  my 
dear  madam,  may  be  daily  seen  trudging  to  school, 
with  a  thing  very  much  resembling  a  soldier's  knap- 
sack, made  of  seal-  skin  with  the  hair  on  the  outside 
fastened  neatly  over  their  shoulders  with  a  doable 
strap.  That  is  their  Toumister — their  satchel ; 
but  they  don't  "  creep  like  snails  unwillingly  to 
school,"  but  go  steadily  towards  it,  neither  hurry- 
ing nor  loitering,  but  just  with  the  aspect  of  plod- 
ding men  of  business  attending  an  appointment  as 
a  matter  of  course.  And  yet,  when  they  are  a  little 
older,  I  am  told  they  are  "  wild  devils  "  enough. 
And  then  the  "women  baihiles. ^^iMnark t^r 
demure  aipeeti^  Wif  i£SaSyg^}Mld  mm 
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kBdtate  to  entrost  any  one  of  them  to  go  and  do 
yoor  marketings  I  As  to  the  infants,  from  the  rery 
moment  they  can  toddle  about,  they  knov  hov  to 
Mian  "diatiiietly;*'  aa  Dandle  Dinmont  would 
lay. 

FsimEST  TooxG  Last.  What  insipid  little 
creatoRt  thejiunst  he  !  /lore  children  who  ore 
children — fall  of  life  and  glee,  fan  and  frolio. 

WlVDBBirDB  VOGEL,  {tmphatieaUv.)  So  do  I. 
Bat  possibly  mothers  may  Tiew  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent ligfaL  Think  of  what  a  world  of  trouble  and 
•Dziety  must  he  spared  the  Copenhagen  matrons, 
by  the  precocious  grarity  of  their  interesting  ofF- 
ipriug  I  No  fear  of  their  playing  truant,  or  I)eing 
lost  io  the  streets,  or  rolling  in  gutters,  or  being 
broaght  home  by  some  charitable  indiridual,  who 
Ills  either  fishod  them  out  of  the  canal,  or  dragged 
them  from  nnder  a  cart-wheel !  What  a  comfort 
these  sober-going,  miniature  men  and  women  mnst 
be  to  thor  fiaronred  parents  1  Ah,  my  dear  young 
Isdyl  perefaaae«  a  few  yean  henee,  yon  will  hare 
naioa  to  wish  y&urs  were  like  Copenhagen  im- 
mortals! 

(PrO^atywmg  ladjf  tum»  rotjf-hwd,  and  pout- 
i^rmariUthat  ghe  jinda  der  WemderTtde  Vogel 
« impudent  a  ft^Xow  as  ever,  and  wonders  what 
Mtotfiy  win  eventually  have  the  hontfwr  of  teaching 
4»»  mamun.  Whereupon  eldest  young  lady  mo- 
iatfymiggestB  •*  Timhuctoo." ) 

M4M)u  Bat  the  dresses  of  the  ladies!  What 
tetfaey  wear  ? 

VuDBBiTDE  yoQEL.  Gowns,  my  dear  madam, 
sod  qoite  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  petUeoats. 

UufXA.  For  shame,  sir !  AH  I  meant  was, 
vliat  is  there  peculiar  in  the  fashion  of  their  attire? 

WisDKuroB  YoOEL.  Nothing  whatever,  madam, 
vhieh  would  dIaUngniah  tiiem  from  English  ladies. 
Huy  all  dresa  with  the  otmost  propriety  and  neat- 
ness, and  X  nerer  noticed  any  sloTenly  or  ili-dressed 
lady  in  Copenhagen.  The  countrywomen,  indeed, 
are  radiant  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The 
«ly  thing  that  struck  me  as  being  remarkable  was 
that  eleguit  ladies  promenade  in  many  instances  in 
Thite  satin  bonnets  and  white  laco  veils,  in  the 
of  winter.  But  then,  even  this  harmonizes 
Vlth  the  snow  around ! 

Eldest  Young  Ladt.  I  recently  read  in  a  book 
this  passage  about  the  Danish  ladies : — *•  Their 
wmpleiion  is  dazzlingly  white  ;  but  npon  the 
Thole,  their  features  are  destitute  of  animation,  and 
•wn  after  twenty-fiTO  they  begin  to  lose  their 
•Iwnns."    Now,  is  this  correct,  sir  ? 

Vasdxriisb  Vogel.  Fudge  !  So  fer  from  their 
MBplexion  being  «  danlingly  white,"  I  deliberate- 
ly deelara  that  in  no  country  which  I  ever  was  in 
kan  I  seen  women,  of  all  ranks,  with  complexions 
•fa  more  agreeable  cast.  It  is  true  their  hno  is 
aotolire,  like  that  of  the  Spanish  dames  ;  nor  bru- 
■stte,  like  those  of  the  south  of  France  ;  nor  exactly 
of  that  beantifally  blended  red  and  white  which 
pewliarly  distinguishes  our  English  ladies  ;  nor  of 
•Beh  a  deep  crimson  as  the  cheeks  of  a  Notting^- 
Wabire  mtlk-maid ;  bat  a  clearer  skin  and  a 
plaasaater  roseate  tint  than  most  of  them  huvi*,  1 
*mU  not  wish  to  gaze  upon.  S  -mc,  indeed,  have 
■laaHtoomnsh  coloar  j  hut  I  don't  know  whether 


I  ever  saw  one  whose  complexion  was  '*  dazzlingly 
white,"  and  at  any  rate  such  lady-birds -form  tlM 
exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Again,  as  to  losing 
their  charms  at  an  age  whea  those  of  English  ladles 
hare  actually  not  fully  ripened— [i>«r  Wandcmdt 
Voffd  here  bows  to  eldest  yooi^  lady  — ■  nerer 
nund  her  exact  age  —  and  she  eridently'  lays  the 
unction  to  her  soul] — that  also  is  erroneous,  I 
admit  that  my  experience  is  not  ample  enough  to 
enable  me  to  giro  a  Tery  positive  denial  on  the  sub- 
ject, hut  I  believe  there  is  little  foundation  for  the 
sweeping  assertion.  At  any  rate,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  personally  acquainted  with  Danish  ladiea 
who  had  undoubtedly  passed  the  Rubiconin  question, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  their  graces  were 
even  arrived  at  m^nrlty.  Bah  !  to  talk  in  that 
way  of  their  early  fading  charms  is  as  great  a  tibel 
as  that  wicked  old  calomny  which  assigns  high  cheek 
bones  and  a  lathy  figure  to  Scotch  ladies !  And  as 
to  the  young  Copenhagen  cfaanners— those  say, 
about "  sweet  sennteen  "  or  eighteen— they  are  as 
fascinating  little  baggages  as  ever—  — - 

Mamma.  As  ever  smiled  on  der  Waademde  Vo- 
gel, yon  were  about  to  say  ? 

WANDEitirDE  Vogel.  Precisely,  my  dear  madam; 
I  thank  you  for  the  word. 

PnEniEST  YoD5o  Ladt,  {impatUmtly  tetppiitg 
the  carpet  with  her  foot,  and  pouting  more  than  ever.) 
Ah  !  you  have  been  potted  and  smiled  upon  till  yoa 
won't  see  any  faults  iu  your  Danish  beauties  ! 

WANDEnHSB  Vogel,  (tartltf.)  On  principle  I 
never  seek  for  shades  so  long  as  I  have  sunbeams 
to  bask  in.  ButlmustodmitthattheDanishladtes 
are  guilty  of  one  serious  sin  of  omission. 

OuNES,  {mth  intenae  intwat.)  Oh  I  What  is 
Uiat? 

WAKDEB!n>E  VooBL.  On  secoud  thonghts,  I  had 
better  not  tell,  lest  my  next  reception  among  them 
should  be  

Ohnes,  (coaxingly,  arid  with  tenfold  eagerness,) 
Oh,  rfotellusl 

Wakderndj:  Vogel.  It  is  rather  a  delicate 
matter,  but  to  oblige  you,  and  as  it  is  in  strict 
confidence,  why — if  it  must  out — THE7  don't  teab 

"  BUSTLES 

Omses,  (with  ineffable  surprise,  disgust,  and 
indignation.)  That  is  a  naughty,  shameful,  wicked, 
dreadful,  aggravating,  insinuation!  Too  bad  for 
anything,  really! 

( It  is  some  time  ere  they  recover  their  egwmhuty, 
and  then  the  torture  of  cross-questtonii^ — m»  wMeh 
instinct  itself  makes  all  ladies  so  very  ingenious — is 
resumed.) 

Mauua.    Then  you  actually  mean  to  say  that 

the  Danish  ladies  are  unrivalled? 

Wandehkde  Vogel.  Heaven  forbid!  I  have 
seen  exquisitely  beautiful  women  in  every  country. 
Even  in  France,  which  I  place  rather  low  in  the 
scale,  I  knew  one  very  lovely  lady  ;  nay,  to  me  she 
was  a  ministering  aogel,  for  she  smoothed  my  pil- 
low, and  wiped  my  brow,  and  tended  my  couch,  as 
1  lay  wrestling  with  the  giim  Cholera  Fiend. 
When  my  heart  ceases  to  beat,  I  shall  forget  her. 

Oukes,  (tvith  strongly  aroused  ewriosity.) 
Oh,  who  was  she  ?        ^  CjOOOJc 

WAKnutsDE  VooBi,    A  youug  marHedSlaays 
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«kid,  tl  truth  muit  b*  told,  ilw  vm  no  other 
than— . 

OwfBB.    Who  ?    Who  ? 

WAjrDBEWDE  VooBL.  An  EnglwhwoiDftn! »  Bat 
I  am  quite  impartial  in  mj  admiration  of  the 
IftdiM  of  all  nations.    At  dear  Bonn  says — 
"ClMryooTdecbl  hen'a  a' the  mk  1 
I  lore  the  jadn  for  «*  ikai !" 

Prettiest  TouKa  Lady.  You  are  alvays  quot- 
ing that  wicked  Burns !  Ton  don't  know  what  re- 
marks peoplo  make  about  it.    They  say— 

Secokd  Young  Ladt,  (who  is  of  a**  eUeidedl^ 
$eri<ws*'  temperament,  and  apeaka  in  a  tepidehrcA 
voice.)  Would  yon  hare  the  goodness  to  tell  ns  all 
aboQt  the  Danish  Latheron  Mrmoni  and  bnrial 
lites? 

FiUETTiEST  Tousa  L&DT.  And  all  ahoat  the 
Iwlle  and  draTiog-rooma  ? 

Mamua.  And  all  abont  the  betrothals  and  mar- 
riage beremonies  ? 

£u>E8iToV80  Lad7.  Andanabontthechristen- 
inga  and — 

(Der  Wandemde  Vogd  wildly  stares  round  for 
the  means  of  exit,  and  in  a  moment  his  place  is 
raeant.  The  three  d«ughtcr»  of  Eoglacd,  con- 
•troctcd  on  Mra.  Ellis's  latest  model,  utter  some 
Tery  pungent  remarks  oa  hla  oharacterisUe  depar- 
ture). 

Mauma,  ( with  becoming  digratjf.)  My  dears, 
you  must  make  some  allowance  for  the  behariour 
of  that  exceedingly  eeoeutrio  yonog  man,  when  you 
recollect  that  he  has  so  long  wandered  among  those 
nnciTilized  Nortbem  naticms — which,  in  spite  of 
what  he  says,  are,  X  am  morally  sure,  yet  in  a 
shockingly  bai'barons  condition,  both  phyaieal  and 
ipiritaal. 


DAXISH:  LrrERATTTEE  AKD  UTBRABY  MBS. 

Tho  booksellers'  shops  were,  of  course,  a  sub- 
ject of  particular  interest  to  me.  They  make  very 
little  eiternal  show,  generally  having  only  one  or 
two  small  windows,  a  considerable  height  from  the 
pavement,  with  a  few  books  and  prints  displayed 
against  the  lower  panes.  Glazed  show-cases,  also, 
containing  new  works,  &c.,  are  attached  under- 
neath the  -windows,  and  along  the  aides  of  tho 
»n trance  passages.  In  many  instances,  the  shop 
itself  is  only  accessible  by  a  flight  of  steps  fh>m  a 
aide  entrance— strongly  contrasting  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  with  similar  concerns  in  England. 
Borne  of  the  shops  are  well  stocked  with  works  in 
Tarious  languages  (uapecially  German  and  French), 
and  the  publishers  are  intelligent  men,  as  eourant 
on  literary  subjects.  They  sell  English  books  at 
the  London  prices  ;  but  the  time  occupied  in  pro- 
xnring  them  to  order  is  nerer  less  than  one  month, 
and  Bometimea  aboTo  three.  One  striking  feature 
in  English  large  towns,  shops  deroted  to  the  sale 
of  weekly  literary  sheets  and  periodicals  is  altoge- 
ther unknown  in  Copenhagen.  There  are  no  works 
vhaterer  pnUished  bi  nnmbera  in  Denmark,  and 

*  IaMiybepmBitMtoadd,tlMAeT07opioH)nBiidhiddeiitaI 
fcmuk  pot  into  the  moath  of  iJirr  Wmdemde  Fvgti,!^  Mut^^t 

coUofi^  ii  strictly  iaadlunan  vitb  trBtli,--W.  H. 


no  magaiines,  with  the  exception  of  one,  a  lUarary 

and  critical  monthly,  entitled  "  Nord  Stfd,** 
{North  and  South).    Alto  English  cheap  joarnali 
they  are  utterly  unknown  ;  but  the  English  and 
French  monthlies   and  quarterlies  have  many 
subscribers.    The  number  of  newspi^rs  of  all 
descriptiona  issued  in  Denmark  is  from  soTonty 
to  a  hundred.     In  Copenhagen  alone  there  are 
ten  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers,  and  nearly 
every  little  village— 'nnder  which  designation 
Engliahmen  would,  in  fact,  class  almost  aUpUoea 
in  tho  kingdom,  excepting  the  capital— has  one 
or  more  papers  of  its  own>    The  largest  of  tha 
Copenhagen  papers  is  somewhat  larger  than  on* 
^a/ only  of  the  lAudon  **  !r«W«, "  and  the  small- 
est are  not  quite  double  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
sheet  of  letter  paper.    The  type  is  large  and  the 
lines  leaded  out,  so  that  the  moaa  of  reading  in 
one  of  these  papers  is  actually  much  leu  tlum  is 
contained  in  even  half  a  page  of  some  of  the 
London  weekly  papers,  which  use  small  type. 
These  miniature  papers  give  a  little  local  and 
foreign  intelligence  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  matter 
consists  of  original  leading  political  article*.  Ona 
important  foatort  in  them  ia  their  /eutUefon,  vhUih. 
oooaists  of  ^tfaer  fiction  or  poetry,  original  or 
translated.    At  this  time,  one  of  Uie  biggest  daily 
journals,  called  the  **  Fcedrelandet  *'  (Fatherland), 
ia  poblisbing  in  ittfeuilUton  a  regularly  continned 
translation  of  Dickens*  tale  of  '*  I}avid  Copper- 
field,"  which  occasionally  occupies  nearly  half  of 
the  current  number.     Tho  Government  organ  is 
"  Berlitigeke  Tidende"  (Barling's  Gazette).  Seme 
of  these  papers  are  printed  in  Roman  characters, 
but  the  majority  are  in  German  type.  Their 
price  is  from  one  penny  to  twopence  each  number. 
There  is  also  a  weekly  publication  c^ed  "  Cor- 
saren"  (The  Corsair),  of  the  same  doscription  as 
*'  PKnc&  "  of  London,  and  the  •*  Charivari  *'  of 
Paris.    I  am  informed  that  it  was  originally  very 
able,  but  is  considered  to  have  fallen  <Jr  greatly  of 
late.    Some  of  its  iUastrations  atmck  me  aa  being 
good,  but  moat  of  them  are  poerila^  without  either 
wit  or  aatira  diaooTerable  in  them. 

Denmaric  is  really  an  iatelleetnal  kingdom. 
Education  is  so  generally  diffosed  by  the  Stata 
that  it  is  a  nation  of  readers,  and,  as  a  natural 
seqnenoe,  theae  readers  have  mental  pabulum  anp- 
plied  them  by  a  very  strong  array  of  native  writera. 
The  number  of  works  issued  from  the  Copenhagea 
press  is  very  considerable,  and  some  of  them — • 
especially  gift  books  and  annuals — are  got  ap  in  • 
style  which  would  not  diagraee  the  best  London  or 
Paris  hoDses,  The  prices  are  moderate,  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  comparatively  immenae  circulatioB 
works  at  times  attain  here,  I  may  mention  that  a 
poem  of  length,  entitled  "  Den  ZUU  Scmilater  " 
(The  Littie  Trompeter),  by  H.  P.  Holat—faaviqg&r 
its  subject  the  recent  war  with  the  DneUei— was 
published  just  before  my  arrival,  and  five  tkou$and 
eopm  were  sold  within  the  first  fortnight 

Many  of  the  living  Danish  authors  are  men  <tf 
very  great  talent — a  few  evra  are  i^  brilliant  geaiua. 
Foremost  in  the  latter  rank  is  the  veteran  OeUen- 
schloeger,  of  whom  a  gentleman,  who  I  know  to  b*  « 
iUst-r«teftuthoritypigiiii(ttt4^@id^£«rf^MU^ 
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an  Mitfd«d  to  ft  od  th»  suns  thelf  with  thoi* 
tt  Bluk^wua  uid  Schiller;  and  it  is  worth  a  fo- 
nigaer*s  while  to  atad/  tha  laoguafce,  for  the  iole 
pw|»oMof  being  ahle  to  appreciate  OehlentehltBger." 
*  BmUj,  "  I  replied,  **  if  that  i«  the  ease,  it  is  grie- 
toH  to  reAeet  that  the  accident  of  laagaage  should 
•eafioo  the  works  of  inch  a  man  to  to  limited  a 
4rrie  ejf  readers.  It  seema  to  me  mach  like  giTing 
*tD  a  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind.'  "* 

Nothing  astonishes  the  Danes  more  than  to  bo 
faiformed  that  their  coantryman,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  has  attained  sach  an  nnrivulled  popu- 
larity in  Bngland.  I  hare  conversed  with  many 
on  the  enbject,  both  at  Copeuhogen  and  elsewhere, 
tad  all  i^ree  that  AaderteQ,  in  their  estimatioD, 
htdds  only  a  secondary  place  oompared  with  seme 
ether  Danish  anthers.  Presnming  this  opinion  to  be 
correct,  one  certaifaily  wonld  derire  a  rery  high 
(^nnionof  the  genius  of  the  author  alluded  to,  An- 
dmen^  cMOtrymen  do  notdeny  tluU  he  is  a  highly 
giftadman;  nor  are  they  insensible  to  bispeenliar 
merit  Alt  they  oestend  ior  is»  that  his  gsnioi  is 
•MMotiaOy  of  a  less  lofty  wder  than  that  of  aaoh 
beings  as  OehlensefaloBgw.  They  admit  that  he  is 
a  troo  diamond,  but  not  a  surpassingly  brilliant  one. 
At  present,  I  much  regret  that  I  bare  only  read  a 
little  of  Andersen's  writings;  hat  that  little  is  quite 
snfteient  to  impress  me  with  a  notion  that  he  is  the 
Goldsmith  of  Donraark.  I  loved  the  man  ere  I  had 
read  a  doxen  of  his  pages:  he  is  so  genial,  so  purely 
child-like  in  his  tentperament,  and  so  filled  with 
unfeigned  heartfelt  «Bectioa  for  his  brother  mau. 
I  should,  for  my  own  part,  bitterly  abhor  any  antbor 
who  merely  simnlatel  senslbUlty — I  should  loath 
Ua  very  name.  '  Now  I  hare  priTate  reason  to 
knov  that  Andersen  is  no  hypocrite,  bnt  really  only 
tnuuHsra  his  feelings  to  paper,  and  presents  ns  with 
a  nroet  reflex  of  his  own  lafhntile  yet  flnoly-poetloal 
and  noble  natnre.t  This  It  Is  that  giree  that  charm 
to  his  writings,  which  has  been  so  nnlTersally  fult. 
This  it  is  which  will  impart  nnto  them  an  enduring 
vitality,  for  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages, 
and  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  true  transcript  oi 
it  now,  will  be  relished  as  keenly  a  thoasand  years 
hence.  There  can,  however,  he  no  doubt  that  the 
eireamstance  of  Andersen's  being  the  first  Danish 
imaginative  author  introduced  to  the  British  public, 
has  aided  materially  in  securing  him  bis  monopoly 
of  their  esteem ;  and  so  thoroughly  has  he  pre-occu- 
piad  the  fi^d,  that  I  know  for  a  fact,  that  the  Lon- 
don publishers  dedlne  to  bring  ont  works  of  any 
ether  Danish  anther,  on  that  very  aeconnt 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  Miss  Bremer  oceupiesthe 
same  pontion  with  regard  to  Sweden.  She  has  won 
Hbe  flret  snffiwges  of  the  English  people,  who  know 
not  any  other  Swedish  writer;  but  here  publishers 
end  critics  alike  smile  with  surprise,  when  I  tell 
them  this,  and  they  unanimously  declare,  that  both 


*  Sip'f  writing  lha  tbore,  I  hire  learned  tbat  Oehlenschlccger 
hsi  told  tbe  entire  caprai^Ut  of  all  his  wo^— which  fill  man; 
wiMMWS— fcr  the  nn  of  only  fifOOO  rix-MUn  I}uuah,oT  £076 
taJbg.    Whf,  tbere  «  aordists  vlio  have  esnted 

tviae  M  Btaek  witfaia  oas  loflaislrti  Aad  7^  tbe  worin  io 
fwlioa  SR  tlH  loH-UI^^Klmon  ^  *  iatdket— W.H. 

1 1  prabsUy  sIhA  Innrfto  give  sOM  pecB^ 


in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  she  is  aeeeunted  oidy  n 
second-rate  Swedish  writer.  Really,  aHer  all  is  said 
and  done,  it  is  enough  to  make  one  mutter  lome- 
thlng  shout  a  prophet  and  his  own  country — is  it 
not! 

I  felt  naturally  carious  to  leam  what  English 
writers  of  fiction  aro  most  read  in  Denmark,  Mid  I 
learned,  from  an  undoubtedly  reliable  source,  that 

the  four  favourites  are  Bulwer,  Marryat,  Dickens, 
and  James.  The  sequence  of  their  names,  as  here 
given,  indicates  their  relutire  degrees  of  popularity. 
They  are  all  much  read;  aud  nearly  all  the  copies 
bought  in  the  original  language  are  of  tbe  cheap 
bat  very  neat  edition  issued  by  Fauchnitz,  of 
Leipzig. 

The  remuneration  gcneridly  given  to  even  first- 
class  Danish  authors  is  very  small — not  ene-AmrtIi 
so  much  as  English  writers  usually  get  for  maga* 
sine  p^)ers.  We  need  not  marvel  at  this,  when  w« 
consider  the  very  limited  publie  addressed.  All 
Denmark  Proper  contains  one  million  less  InllaM- 
tants  than  London  alone.  But  then,  seariy  erery 
Danish  author  of  repute  has  a  pensiMi  from  tbio 
State,  which  thus  nobly  recognises  the  elainis  of 
literature — paramount,  as  Hume  says,  above  all 
other  professions  whatsoever.  I  blush  for  my  own 
mighty  country  as  I  write  this,  for  with  all  her  count- 
less  wealth,  Englaad,  as  a  state,  grudgingly  assigns 
so  niggard,  so  beggarly  a  mite,  for  tho  reward  and  en> 
oourugementof  men  of  genius,  of  literature,  art,  and 
science,  that  foreigners  may  well  cry  shame.  When 
will  this  burning  stain  be  wiped  away?  When  will 
British  legislators  leam  that  spirit  is  superior  to 
matter — that  mammon  will  perish,  but  that  the  ell- 
minatitms  of  God-given  genius  never  pass  aw«yf 
The  crown  of  Denmark  also  frequently  i^ds  in  hrini^ 
ing  out  valuable  works  which,  from  their  ahsinua 
nature,  canno^  of  themselves,  ctMumand  a  raom- 
nerating  sale,  and,  eonaequently,  but  for  its 
sistance,  would  remain  unpublished.  His  late  Ua> 
Jesty,  Christian  VIII.,  was,  1  believe,  a  munificent 
and  discriminating  patron  of  literature  and  the  fins 
arts.  A  few  months  ago,  tbe  Bishop  of  Copen- 
hagen published  a  translation  of  Ossian. 

There  are  in  Copenhagen  two  literary  insUtu- 
tiona,  principally  devoted  to  reading.  One  is  tho 
Athenceum,  and  consists  of  a  salte  of  many  very 
commodious  and  handsomely-fitted  reading-roomi^ 
a  refj'eshment  room,  and  also  one  devotedTtp  oon* 
versation  and  smoking.  It  possesses  a  valuahia 
library  of  upwards  of  20,000  volumes,  principally  tn 
the  German  language — for  shdves  only  b^ng 
French  and  English  standard  works,  including  la> 
test  editions  of  the  "  Encydopeedia  Britannlea. "  Id 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  Danish,  Gwman,  and 
Freuch  journals  and  serials,  but  rather  scantily  with 
English  ones.  It  only  takes  the  Times,  Morning 
Chronicle,  Examiner,  Athencmm,  and  J^taichi  tho 
Edinburgh  (lucarUrly,  Foreign  Q^arterly,  and  *'  Law 
Ileviewsi"  and  TaU't  and  the  United  Serine*  ma- 
gauaes.  None  other  than  regularly-elected  mem- 
bers of  the  first  personal  respectability  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  excellent  instltotion ;  but  shortly  after 
my  arrival  Air.  Philopsen,  a  Copenhagen  publisher* 
very  kindly  made  s^pUeation  on^  b^^ito  th« 
dirwton,  who  imnudlalii^  ««BtttM 
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of  an  thd  pHfOeget  of  a  member— of  vhieh  I  hare 
daily  availed  myself.  While  thus  acknowledging 
the  coortesy  thawn  me,  I  vlah  I  could  posiUrely 
aHwe  my  Danish  friends  that  my  own  connbymen 
vonld  not  be  less  generous  towards  any  of  them, 
■hosld  they  sojoarn  in  Britain  nnder  similar  circum- 
stances. The  other  establishment,  which  is  called 
the  **  Ariesalon"  (News  Room),  is  a  much  humbler 
and  leas  excloaire  place,  and  has  only  very  recently 
been  opened.  It  is  tolerably  well  sapplied  with 
newspapers,  and  the  pablic  can  at  anytime  go  there, 
by  payment  of  half  a  marc  (abont  2^d>  English)  per  | 
visit,  or  by  monthly  or  quarterly  snbscriptious. 

To  conclude  this  chapter  of  literary  gossip,  I 
may  just  add,  that,  happening  to  say  to  a  literary 
gei^eman  here,  tliat  tlie  phrase,  '*  Jamea'tsoUkay 
horsemcm,**  is  a  standard  Joke  with  the  English 
eriUoi,  he  replied — "  Tes,  and  so  is  *  And^sm*» 
aeUtary  atorh '  with  us,  for  he  introdnees  it  into : 
erery  book  he  has  erer  written." 

r         WATOKKUr  Of  00EBKHA6KV. 

Dnring  the  past  year  of  1849,  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  reside  at  four  of  the  most  remarkable  capi- 
tals of  Bnrope,  and  to  snccessirely  experience  what 
spring  is  in  London  ;  what  summer  is  in  Fans  ; 
what  antmun  is  in  Fdinbargb,  and  what  winter  is ' 
In  Copenhagen.  Yiridly  indeed  can  I  dwell  on  the 
marrellotts  contrast  of  the  night-aspeet  of  each,  but 
one  of  the  most  interesting  peculiarities  I  have 
noUced  in  any  of  them  is  that  presented  by  the 
watchmen  of  the  last-named.  When  I  firstlooked 
on  these  guardians  of  the  nigh^  I  inTOlontarily 
thooght  of  Shakspeare*s  Dogbnry  and  Verges. 
The  sturdy  watehors  are  muffled  in  uniform  great- 
eoats^  and  also  wear  fiir  caps.  In  their  hand  iixej 
carry  a  staff  of  office,  on  which  they  screw,  when 
occasion  requires,  that  rather  fearful  weapon,  the 
Northern  Star.  They  also  sometimes  may  be  seen 
with  a  lanthom  at  their  belt ;  the  candle  contained 
in  said  lanthom  they  place  at  the  top  of  their  staff 
to  relight  any  strecc  lamps  which  require  trimming. 
In  case  of  fire,  the  watchmen  give  signals  from  the 
church  towers,  by  striking  a  number  of  strokes, 
rarying  with  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  the 
re  occurs,  and  they  also  put  out  from  the  tower 
flags  and  lights  pointed  in  the  direction  where  the 
destmctire  element  is  raging.  From  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evaatng,  until  four  o'clock  in  the  mominj^ 
oil  the  year  roond,  they  ehaunt  a  fresh  verse  at 
the  exph«tion  of  each  hour  as  they  go  their  ronnds. 
The  cadence  is  generally  deep  and  guttural,  but 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis  and  tone  ;  and  from  a  dis- 
■tance,  it  floats  on  the  still  night-air  with  a  pleas- 
ing and  impressive  effect,  especially  to  the  ear  of 
a  stranger.  The  verses  in  question  are  of  ola 
antiquity,  and  were  written,  I  am  told,  by  one  of 
the  Danish  bishops.  They  are  printed  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  with  an  emblematical  border  radely 
engraved  in  the  old  style,  and  in  the  centre  !s  a 
large  engraving  exactly  representing  one  of  the 
ancient  watchmen,  in  the  now  obsoletecustom,  with 
his  staff  and  Northern  Star  in  hand,  a  lanthom  at 
his  belt,  and  his  dog  at  his  foet  A  copy  of  the 
Uoodrido  bai  been  procured  me,  and  my  frimd, 


Mr. '  Charles  Beckwllh,  (Ajider8ett*s  translator), 
has  expressly  made  for  me  a  verbatim  translatloa 
of  the  verses,  aud  his  able  verrion  I  will  now  |^va 
at  length.  I  am  induced  to  do  this,  because,  not 
merely  are  the  chaunts  most  interesting  in  them* 
selves,  as  a  flue  old  relio  of  Scandinavian  eustoma, 
but  there  seems  to  me  a  powerful  poetical  spirit  per- 
vading them.  At  the  top  of  the  sheet  are  the 
lines  :— • 

ORianriL.  TBununoir. 

Basg  og  brr1>,  Watch  and  pray, 

Sfii  tfttwi  gsanr ;  For  tisie  goes ; 

Saraii  sg  tlrar,  Think,  ud  directly, 

9b  krrb  rf  nur.  You  know  not  whso. 

In  large  letters  over  the  engraving  <tf  the  w«tdk- 
man  are  the  words  : — 

lotitt  bsm  0vb  I  bor  ftmrr,  9m 
ftkrt  Sob,  yrffs,  sg  Am : 

That  is— 

Pndsed  be  God !  our  Lord,  to  whom 
Be  love,  prwse^  Mid  honour. 

I  will  now  give  the  literal  version,  printed  ex- 
actly in  the  same  arrangement  of  lines,  letters,  and 
punotuatiw,  as  the  original : 

COFENHAOEN  WATCHUEN'S  SONO. 

■lOEr  o'clock. 
Wbsn  dariuoess  blinds  tbs  Earth, 
And  the  d»7  doelln«a. 

That  time  then  ns  reminds 

or  death's  dark  grave  ; 
Shine  on  ns,  Jesus  swee^ 
At  erery  step 
To  the  grave  place,  * 
And  grant  a  blissful  death. 

mFB  o'clock. 
Now  the  day  itridea  down. 

And  the  night  rolls  forth, 
ForpTO,  for  Jesus*  wounds. 
Our  sins,  O  mildest  God  I 
Freierve  the  JEU^al  house. 
And  all  men 
In  this  land 
From  the  rioleace  of  foes. 

TKit  o'clock. 
If  you  the  time  will  know. 

Husband,  f  girl,  and  boy ; 
Then  it's  about  the  time 

That  one  prepares  for  bed. 
Commend  yooiwlres  to  God, 
Be  fnnMnt  sad  MOtioos, 
Take  care  of  lights  and  fire. 
Our  dock  it  has  struck  ten. 

XLIVIX  O'OUKX. 

God,  our  Father,  us  preserve. 

The  great  with  the  small. 
His  holy  angel-host, 

A  fonoe  around  as  plaoe ! 
Ue  himself  the  town  will  watdi; 
Our  bouse  and  home 
God  has  in  care 
Our  entire  life  and  soul. 

TVXLTK  o'clock. 
'Twas  at  the  midnight  hour 
Our  Saviour  he  was  boro. 
The  wide  wMid  to  console, 

Whioh  else  would  mined  be. 
Oar  clock  it  has  steook  twelre^ 
With  tongue  and  mouth, 
From  the  heart's  depths 
Commend  yonrselres  to  God's  care. 

•Borial-Idaos.  f  Wife  to  aUe  a&dentdod. 
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on  O  CLOCK. 

Help  ns,  0  Jemta  dear  I 

Our  cross  here  in  this  world 
Patiently  to  bear : 

There  is  no  Saviour  more.  * 
Onr  clock  it  has  struck  one, 

Extend  to  us  thy  hand 

O  eoaMling  nun  ;  f 
Then  tbe  borthen  beoomos  light. 

TWO  O'CLOOE, 

Thoa  mild  Jesn  ohibi, 

To  whom  we  were  to  dear. 
Wast  bom  in  darkness  wild, 

To  Thee  be  hononr.  lore,  and  pndse. 
Thou  worthy  Holy  Ghost 

Enlighten  ns 

Eiemally, 
That  we  may  tbee  behold. 

ramti  (/otooK. 
Ifow  tbe  black  Kght  strides  on, 

And  tbe  Day  approaobea  ; 
God  let  those  stay  away 

Wbo  OS  will  distress ! 


Onr  eloek  tt  has  stniok  thme* 

Opiooi  FatbpT 

Come  to  onr  helf^ 
Grant  us  Thy  graibe. 

VOmt  O'CLOOE. 

Then  etotnal  God  have  honour 

In  thy  HeaTenly  choir, 
Who  watobmat)  wilt  be 

Fur  us  who  dn-ell  oQ  earth. 
Now  it  rings  off  wateb. 

For  a  good  night 

Sny  thanks  to  God  ; 
Take  good  care  of  Time. 

pira  o'clock. 

0  Jem  !  morning  star ! 

Our  King  unto  thy  care 
Veso  willinslyeommend. 

Be  tboD  his  Sim  and  ShMd  1 
Onr  «loek  it  has  struck  fire. 

Come  mild  Sun, 

From  mercy's  palo. 
Light  up  onr  house  and  home.  J 


*  Thoreis  no  other  Saviour.  +  0  ronaolar  I 

t  Uaay  ol  tbe  Danish  words  of  this  Bong  are  obsd«te,  but  Mr.  Bedoritb  has  wltb  groat  care  given  the  precise  eouiftUntt.  I  am 
M  nut  that  any  truulatleo     it  hu  erar  appeared  belbre.— W.  H. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  PROCESSION. 

A.  tZGZVti  or  VISIBB. 

No.  V. 

ST  FBAirCZS  3K07ir. 


The  idea  of  efficacioos  rebukes  being  administered 
from  the  invisible  world,  to  those  transgressors  whom 
laws  as  tbej  are  framed  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
hut  either  passed  bj  or  encouraged,  thongh  not  re- 
■trieted  to  the  peasant  faith  of  Ulster,  was  in  simpler 
times  so  prevalent  among  its  people,  that  the  report 
of  sny  action  better  than  could  hare  been  anticipated 
fiom  the  doer's  general  conduct  is  still  followed  by  the 
proretbial  qnestion,  **  What  ghost  iqppeared  to  him  V 

Of  course,  rustic  tales  and  l^ends  on  the  subject 
m  not  TButiog ;  and  one  of  the  Isiest,  from  its  bearing 
on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  social  state  of  the  pro- 
Tioce  and  still  pressing  evils  of  Ireland,  is  worth  the 
reader's  pemsaL 

Voyagers  to  Belfast  now  mark  from  the  deck  of 
many  a  steamer  the  massive  fortifications  and  sombre 
quiet  of  Carrickfergus,  where  it  stands  on  the  southern 
ihore  of  that  long  lake,  or  bay,  which  takes  its  de- 
tignation  from  the  capital  of  Ulster.  Besides  pos- 
sessing the  local  importance  of  a  military  garrison, 
a  pailiamentary  borough,  and  the  assize  town  of  the 
conn^  Antrim,  Canickfei^,  thoagh  scarcely  nnm- 
benag  four  tbonsand  inhabitants,  and  never  larger  in 
its  oust  distiogoisbed  day,  mqr  be  said  to  contain 
m  its  own  an  epitome  of  Irish  linstory,  at  least  since 
English  dominion  was  established  in  the  isle. 

Its  name,  which  signifies  the  rock  of  Fergns,  from 
a  Celtic  king,  who,  long  ago,  perished  there,  occnrs 
imong  the  first  conqoests  of  the  Norman  de  Coorcey, 
to  whom  Henry  the  Second  gave  an  anticipatory  grant 
of  all  the  lauds  he  could  conquer  in  Ulster,  and  whose 
castk,  with  tower  and  donjon-keep,  in  true  Norman 
fiuUnn,  still  accommodates  a  British  garrison,  and  stood 
Uk  wtaj  ft  eeatuxj  tiie  bnlwark  of  tlw  Eogl^b  pale. 


Sound  it  rose  the  city  (as  Sir  Henry  Sidney  called 
it,  when  be  built  its  massive  walls  in  the  sixteenth 
century),  a  group  of  narrow  streets,  or  rather  lanes, 
between  high  booses  built  of  brick  set  in  strong  oaken 
frames  by  Englbh  settlers  before  the  Elizabethan 
age,  when  the  present  ate  of  Belfast  was  a  wild  strath 
on  the  La^n,  commanded  by  a  decaying  strongbold 
of  theO'Neilb. 

As  conquest  progressed,  the  lords-deputy  of  Ulster 
had  their  mansion  at  Cairiekfei^as ;  a  suburb  was 
assigned  for  the  residence  of  the  "mere  Irbh,"  none 
of  whom  were  admitted  within  the  walls ;  and  a  ool<my 
of  Scottish  fishermen,  removed  with  their  Presbyterian 
faith  from  the  shores  of  Galloway  and  Episcopal  per- 
secution, and  built  themselves  a  village  next  the  sea, 
hence  called  tbe  Scottish  Qoarter.  Thus  representing 
the  three  constituent  nations,  Carrickfei^^  was  in 
turn  besieged  and  captured  by  every  conqueror,  from 
the  great  Uebellion  of  1641  till  Thnrot's  invasion  in 
1760 — ^Monroe,  Monk,  and  Schomberg  held  it  in  suc- 
cession— there  King  William  first  trod  the  Irish  soil; 
and  Paul  Jones  last  alarmed  its  garrison  by  sailing  np 
the  bay  and  capturit^  a  Brittsb  vessel,  in  the  midst  a{ 
the  American  war.  At  the  period  of  our  8t<ny  the 
hitter  event  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  its  inha* 
bitants ;  bat  Sidney's  city  retained  few  of  its  anti- 
quated dwellings,  the  greater  part  having  gradually 
given  place  to  modem  houses  of  various  constnuition, 
from  the  mere  cabin  to  the  substantial  slate  roof. 
The  Scotch  and  Irish  quarters  had  lately  increased, 
but  their  peculiar  distinction  was  now  limited  to  the 
name.  The  mansion  of  the  lordly  Chicheaters  had 
long  disappeared,  and  tbe  growing  importance  and 
commerce  of  BeUast  left  the  town  scaroe  a  rettige  <tf 
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trade  i  bat  ttesidei  Hs  walb  and  outle,  C^uru^eigos 
mat  aa  it  is  atill,  noted  for  two  iiuKsjiemable  edifi«9, 
a  church  and  a  gaol— the  fonner  beii^  the  chapel,  and 
only  remnant,  of  a  once  extensire  Irish  mooaatery, 
Those  fonndation  traditionally  dates  from  the  sixth  cea- 
tory ;  and  the  latta  believed  to  be  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  north  of  Dublin. 

Carrickfei^s  had  another  notable  point  in  those 
days,  the  Orangemen  of  sundry  adjoining  counties 
icgarded  it  as  the  head-qnarters  of  tbetr  order ;  and 
"William  Jackson,  Esq.,  its  lately  elected  mayor,  was 
also  master  of  the  town  lodge,  and  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  zeatons  partisans  in  Antrim. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  wont  to  say  that  he  "was  descended, 
on  the  maternal  sid^  from  that  bnlwark  of  Protes- 
tantism the  renowned  General  Ginokle;  that  his  ances- 
tors bad  sufiered  for  thor  loyalty  and  idigi<m  inl641; 
and  that  bis  grandfotber  bad  landed  with  the  Prince  of 
Orai^,  who  distmgnisbed  bim  with  special  favour, 
on  which  account  the  for-erer-famous  name  of  William 
bad  been  transmitted  to  bis  family."  These  outluies 
of  genealogy  were  generally  accorded  to  his  company 
when  "  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory"  h^ 
been  drunk  with  all  the  honours,  which  were  not 
those  of  the  Temperance  Society's  kind;  but  old 
neigbbonrs,  especially  those  in  the  Irish  quarter,  unani- 
monaly  averred  that  he  was  descended  on  the  maternal 
side  from  Willie  Thrum,  a  Lishurn  weaver ;  that  his 
ancestors  had  been  Catholics  of  the  O'Heirly  tribe  ; 
•ad  that  his  grandfather  came  from  Connaught  with 
m  spendthrift  colonel  of  the  Antrim  family,  in  whose 
serf  iee  be  was  supposed  to  bave  made  bis  fortone 
•ad  tvmmd  Protertant,  as,  after  tlie  Cdonel's  decease, 
be  pudiued  sundry  old  bouses^  and  *et  up  fw  a  gen- 
tieman  in  Carrickfcrgus. 

The  discrepancy  of  tboM  aocounts  it  is  fortunately 
liot  tntr  proviace  to  recondle ;  suffice  it  to  say,  then, 
that  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  handsome,  bold,  empty-looking 
nan,  who  would  have  done  anything  for  what  he  ima- 
pned  greatness,  and  whose  chief  characteristics  were 
Taaity  and  assurance.  He  had  been  the  only  son  in 
•Inmityi^sis.  The  prc^erty,  oonsuting  of  the  already- 
nntitnied  houses,  was  entailed  and,  as  too  frequently 
litppenB  in  Ireland,  no  money  had  been  eaved  for 
tbe  five  gitls.  Tbey,  vbether  owing  to  that  cir- 
ounstanee,  tbeir  bopa  of  high  matdtes,  or  tbeir 
nry  red  hair,  for  all  these  canaes  were  Bsaigned  by 
eonsiderato  gosaps,  ocoopied  a  part  th&  bro- 
ther's honie,  and  continued  to  be  known  •■  the  Misses 
Jiackson. 

There  was  also  a  Mrs.  Jackson  in  that  house,  though 
tbeir  mother  had  been  long  deiul.  William  had,  some 
years  before,  ^ven  unmiugled  satisfaction  to  the  eldest 
•ad  pnmdest  of  his  sisters,  by  bis  marriage  with  a 
Lisbwn  Udy,  not  of  the  family  from  which  his  descent 
iras  popularly  traced,  bot  one  of  the  highest  ranks  in 
tbat  linen  manufiiotnring  and  very  genteel  little  town, 
^or  Ulster  has  its  uneonmCHi  loodilies,)  who  believed 
themadves  xdated  iu  some  way  to  the  Marquis  of 
DownAir^  imd  "  Tbe  most  Noble,*'  was  sud  to  bare 
•dtwmledged  as  mndt  on  n  eleetkn  canrass. 

Miai  Canoo— stK^  wai  tiw  lady's  name  before  she 
went  to  diurch  and  duuged  it— bad  one  sister  married 
in  the  exeise,  another  in  tiie  amy,  and  her  brother 
W  already  been  elected  mayor  of  Lisbnrn.  She 
itMHtend  aU  tbe  naaiBU(  nik  ^  tke  kmw  to  tfa« 


old  and  lengthy,  but  still  inbitantial,  brick  tenement, 
close  by  tbe  casUe  wall,  wbicdi  Jadnoa  arerred  bad 
been  built  by  his  persecuted  ancestor  in  iht  reign  of 
Bloody  Mary,  and  which  all  Carrickfei||ras  knew  to 
have  been  bought  by  his  graudf&ther ;  but  so  perfectly 
did  the  lady  understand  tbe  importance  of  her  con- 
nexions, that  tbe  descendant  of  Qiuckfe,  or  Willie 
Thrum,  was  presnmcd  to  enjoy  little  quiet  and  less 
sway  within  it,  while  the  fire  single  ladies  were 
obliged  to  have  a  street  door  opened  for  egress  from 
that  part  of  the  mansion  assigned  as  their  dwelling; 
and  a  solid  partition  erected  between  them  and  tbeir 
distinguished  sister-in-law. 

Limited,  indeed,  was  their  domuo;  a  couple  ot 
apartmcuts  on  the  ground-flat,  with  an  eqnal  number 
on  the  second,  and  attics,  to  which  all  the  snperannuated 
famiture  in  Mrs.  Jadcson's  boose  was  trandbrrcd. 
There  was  an  allowance  sufficiency  moderate  to  sup- 
port that  establbbment,  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
eldest,  Misa  Grace ;  hut  on  it  the  five  continued  to 
dress  and  live,  ay,  and  look  comfortably,  keeping  tbeir 
own  servant,  and  entertaining  to  tea,  at  long  interrols, 
some  select  acquaintances,  and  a  discreet  officer  or  two^ 
when  such  were  in  the  garrison. 

Meuitime,  their  brother  attended  meetings,  and 
made  speeches  when  opportunity  served,  and  that  was 
not  seldom.    It  was  the  breaking-up  time  of  tbe  Irish 
Yoluntecra.    Titled  patriots  began  to  think  they  had 
gone  too  far  in  the  declaration  of  popalur  rights,  and 
their  countiy's  attendant  fatality  of  discord  had  risen 
among  their  ranks.    The  grand  dispute  between 
Grattui  and  Flood,  on  the  su^ect  of  Dtthdie  Eman- 
cipatiou,  now  divided  the  Frotestanta  of  Irdmd. 
Ulster,  as  mi^  be  expected,  had  a  la^  share    the  j 
agitation ;  and  the  Oruigemen,  wht^  like  other  parties,  j 
had  been  temporarily  lost  in  the  volunteering  fervour,  i 
once  more  became  prominent,  ' 

Between  the  Protestant  colonist  and  native  Catho- 
lic of  that  province  there  ran  a  stream  of  bloody  tn^ 
dition.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  of  the  former  who 
had  not  some  tragic  legend  of  ancestral  suffering  in 
what  they  too  truly  called,  "  The  massacre  of 
and  the  Papist  times  of  James  the  Second;*'  while 
"Crummie  an*  the  wars  ov  Irelan',"  iuextricafa^ 
blended  in  the  nunds  of  the  latter,  fnndshed  tbem 
with  tales  of  no  less  terrible  import. 

The  debasing  operation  of  the  penal  ood«,  whose 
remnants  still  pressed  on  the  body,  and,  probably,  that 
of  their  peculiar  Creed  and  clergy,  never  suspected  <^ 
promoting  po^ulu  education  in  any  country,  left 
among  the  Ulster  Catholics,  at  the  period  of  our  gtorr,  ' 
little  property  and  less  intelligence,  compared  with  their 
Protestant  neighbours,  by  whom  they  were  conse- 
quently despised  as  well  as  distrusted.   Tbe  propoai-  ' 
Uon  to  admit  Catholics  to  parliament  acted,  therefore^  ! 
like  on  alarm-bell  on  tbe  prejudices  and  memories  of  I 
the  nortL    Orange  Lodges  revived  in  districts  wbert  | 
tbeir  existence  bad  become  traditional ;  balf-forgottev 
umiversaries  were  restored  to  tbe  hononis  5  flag 
and  drum ;  Kvtestant  meetings  imd  peUtioas  war* 
got  up  in  every  town,  to  tbe  gmt  oercise  ot  pro- 
vincial eloquence;  tbe  clergy  of  UteEalabUdiedChiinA 
proclaimed  from  the  pu^t  that  it  was  in  danger ;  aad  ' 
thoughtful  Fresbyterians  had  debates  among  tbeoi- 
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ThB  MajtK  at  Ctrrioldwgus  ltd  taken  hb  oath  of 
oftes^  Moacdiag  to  the  burgh's  old  oliarter,  in  the 
Cutie*jard,  jast  when  thii  feraunt  had  naohed  itB 
dimaz;  aodfUciTioHtbontyvasTatherasuppwtto 
Mit;^ieal  in  thoM  d^nb  the  T017  oitiiaas  triunpUed 
m  lu9  deotion ;  iatelligoaoe  of  which  <wm  noeired 

all  the  suToaQdiDg  lodges  irith  the  expected  dis- 
jd^  of  joj  and  orange  lilies.  This  height  ia  party 
estimaticm  had  been  gaioed  by  vhat  might  be  jostl; 
termed  extreme  forrardoes*  in  their  caose.  It  might 
havo  arisen  fnun  a  desire  to  refute  the  tale  of  his 
Catholic  origin,  the  love  of  loc^  distiaction  so  oommoo 
to  ahaUow  miml^  or  a  laudable  endeaTour  to  escape 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  lady  s  empire ;  bat  eertaie 
it  was  that  Mr.  Jacksm  made  himself  notaUe  in  every 
Orange  moremeDt^  from  carrying  about  an  Anti-C^ 
thoUo  petition,  to  heading  a  commemorative  proces- 
ma  to  the  stone  vhereon  King  William  (and,  of  course, 
hk  grandfather),  first  set  foot  vhea  landing  to  the 
icMHU  ni  k|yal  Protestants. 

It  was  not  to  be  eqwoted  that  the  Catholios  coqld 
remain  unooncemed  spectators  of  this  demonstratiTe 
period.  Many  of  them  had  been  enrolled  among  the 
Tolooteera,  and  the  better-informed  bad  high  hopes  in 
the  national  spirit,  then  rapidly  gaining  ground  among 
the  more-enlightened  Protestants  of  Uliiter ;  but  the 
Bninstrocted  mass,  to  whom  emancipidjon  conreyed 
aaly  a  Tague  idea  of  triumph  for  their  faith  and 
petwle,  saw  in  Orangemen  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  both,  and  confounded  with  them  the  whole  Pro- 
testant popolation.  Oppoung  societies  had  risen 
ssoQi^  them  from  age  to  age,  under  the  rustic  desig- 
a^ioBS  of  Bockites,  Hearts  of  Oak,  Whiteboys,  &c ; 
but  by  far  tiie  most  widely-qtiead  ud  formidable  was 
that  oS  the  nottaioos  Bibbomuen,  so  oalled  fnua  a 
gfeen  ribbtm,  the  badge  of  tiieir  order.  Often  de- 
aoweed  from  the  altar,  though  said  to  be  seoetly 
cnoonraged  by  the  priests,  lUbbonism  has  been  for 
many  a  generation  the  bitterly-baled  riral  of  the  Orange 
Caetioii,  the  terror  of  peaceful  Protestants,  and  the  con- 
tinaal  apprehension  of  the  vice-r^al  goTemment. 

Owing  to  the  social  and  political  inferiority  of  the 
Catholic  body,  its  motions  have  been  always  more 
mysteriously  concealed,  and  its  operations  more  ob- 
•noo&ty  mischierous  than  even  tluise  of  tlie  Orange 
Jaetion,  as  many  a  tale  of  barbarous  retaliation  and 
futj  hate  but  too  strongly  attests  ia  the  criminal 
nconls  ot  Ireland.  Orange  activity  wa*  always  a 
agnal  for  that  hostile  party,  and  rumours  of  Kibbon- 
bu  aroM  with  the  "Ko  Popery"  ferment  in  Vlstw. 
Popular  report;  of  oonrse,  exaggerated  its  secret 
wtttUng^  but  eren  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Carrick- 
Ingus  a  Ribbon  lodge  was  said  to  hold  nightly  meet- 
ings,  and  plan  another  Popish  insurrection.  The 
leaders  of  that  division  were  believed  to  be  found  in 
the  household  of  Fnmk  Finnerty,  a  farmer  among 
the  Antrim  hills^  whose  homestead  was  visible  from 
tbe  battlements  of  the  castle.  His  dually  was  one 
of  the  few  Catholic  ones  that  had  attained  respecta- 
bility in  the  province — ^Frauk  being  the  occupant  of  a 
ftrm  about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  held  by  what 
lawyen  term  a  deed  renewidile  for  ever ;  a  large, 
ondEortableJookiag  thatch  house,  and  farm  stock  and 
appBTtenanfys,  which  few  of  his  neighbouis  could 
aarpass.  They,  however,  chronicled,  ^  fact  rare  in 
tk  biatoi7  «{  «ny  fanily^  that  the  hasertji  bad 


been  all  just  and  prudent  people  far  at  least  three 
generations,  and  had  risen  to  their  present  importanoe 
solely  through  honest  industry.  Frank  iidwiitod  tb^ 
eharaoter  ai^  its  consequent  respect ;  he  was  now  an 
old  man,  white  of  hair,  but  still  erect  and  active ;  his 
wife,  RosOt  was  near  his  own  age,  but  of  a  mvoh 
feebler  oonstitation.  They  bsd  been  married  mora 
than  fort;  years,  and  had  five  grown>np  sons,  all  re- 
siding with  them,  but  no  daughter. 

The  Finnertys  were  a  steadily-working  and  harmo- 
nious family,  honourable  in  their  station,  and  pious 
according  to  their  creed.  Neighbours  of  all  sects 
spote  of  them  as  kindly  and  obliging.  The  poor 
knew  them  to  be  charitable,  and  the  parish  priest  never 
found  them  in  arrears  of  either  dues  or  duty ;  yet 
there  was  a  strange  division  of  temper  and  mind 
among  them.  Frank  Finnerty  had  a  huge  stoi^  U 
woddly  prudence  and  eveiy-day  sense,  which,  oom- 
bined  with  a  firank  ud  generous  nature,  made  him  a 
good  fao^md,  a  worthy  EaUier,  and  a  most  snecesdbl 
fanner.  Rose  said  she  was  » one  of  the  O'Neilla,*' 
bat  the  wtunan  rarely  ^»oke  (U  that  sofcyect,  an  ha- 
bitual delicacy  or  rather  sickliness  of  frame,  asd  the 
laborious  duties  of  a  farm-house,  in  which  her  vigt- 
knce  supplied  the  place  of  activity,  had  tamed  down 
to  the  reading  of  dreams  and  the  love  of  rnstio  song 
and  legend,  a  character  originally  belonging  to  the 
finest  of  the  Celtic  orders ;  fiery  bat  tender,  keen  but 
inufjinative,  gi.Ten  to  wihl  beliefs  and  (duuigef ul  moods, 
but  never  to  foi^  or  grow  cold.  Her  four  yoonger 
sons  partook  more  or  less  of  thdr  mother's  nature 
but  in  their  rougher  sex  aad  untaught  youth  it  was 
allied  with  a  fieroeaew  of  vxath  which  few  cared  to 
pnm^c^  an  almost  fanaUoal  entiiusiasm.  and  a  strange 
delight  in  perilous  adventure.  All  parties  agreed 
th^  yonng  Frank,  as  thc;y  called  tin  eldest  sm,  by 
way  of  distinction  Snm  his  father,  was  tiie  flower 
of  the  FinnerlTs,  Sensible,  kind,  and  clever,  was 
tbe  popular  summary  of  his  character,  tbe  sehoUr 
and  poet  of  his  district.  Frank  had  early  acquired 
some  education,  thanks  to  his  own  abilities  and  those 
of  a  hedge  schoolmaster,  long  and  gTatfutously  hoarded 
at  the  farm-house.  His  mother  boasted  that  he  had 
a  shelf  of  books  in  the  parlour,  and  could  read  them 
all,  induding  a  Douay  Bible.  Moreovw,  Frank  in- 
terpreted the  Latin  prayers  which  his  people  were 
used  to  repeat,  earned  on  tbe  entire  oorrespondence  of 
the  parish,  and  composed  snndiy  songs  to  the  old  airs 
of  bis  province^  wludi,  indeed,  never  found  their  W19 
into  print,  but  were  sung  at  shunning  whed  and  har- 
vest hone  by  many  an  admiring  neigbbonr. 

Everybody  knew  that  Frank  was  too  wise  to  be  a 
party  man.  Protestant  farmers  made  choice  of  him  as 
an  arbitrator  in  their  rustic  disputes.  Tbe  Presby- 
terian miuister  who  (as  then  ofteu  occurred)  had  come 
from  Scotland  to  Camckfergus,  with  a  strong  horrw 
of  Popery,  and  a  general  suspicion  of  Ireland  on  his 
mind,  talked  with  him  freely  at  country  wayude  and 
inn ;  and  bis  own  pastor.  Father  Phelim,  an  easy- 
minded  polished  man,  who,  like  most  priests  of  the 
last  century,  had  been  educated  in  France,  and  cared 
more  for  a  social  glass  than  the  reins  of  spiritnal 
power,  oocaaiuially  remarked  from  the  altar,  that 
Frank  Fiimecty  was  an  example  to  bu  flodE>  as  none 
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Btrongly  prejadioed  in  f&votir  of  their  hereditaiy  faith, 
and  vdl-skilled  in  its  traditional  argnments,  glories, 
and  persecutions,  but  without  Prank's  judgment  or 
faiowledge,  tiieir  ual  blazed  np  on  the  sl^test  token 
of  Protratant  dominatKm,  and  many  n  forious  oontro- 
Tersj  vas  terminated  bloira  between  them  and  the 
adorers  of  King  William.  Sundiy  cases  of  assault  and 
battery  might  thus  have  been  prored  against  the  Fin- 
nertys,  but  partly  because  they  had  always  a  ridiculous 
side,  and  partly  on  account  of  Frank  and  the  old  people, 
none  of  the  sufferers  hod  yet  gone  the  length  of  pro- 
secution; and  being  tall,  powerful  young  men,  the  four 
were  a  kind  of  standing  admonition  to  the  ultra-Pro- 
testants of  their  neighbourhood,  who  were  by  no  means 
surprised  when  that  rising  rumour  regarding  the  Rib- 
bon Lodge  mentioned  the  senior  pair.  Art  and  Owen, 
as  its  leading  members. 

This  near  iq|>proach  (rf  Bibbonism  to  the  seat  of  his 
BntJicnitjr  brought  the  mayor's  Orange  ferronr  to  its 
deepest  shade.  He  talked  miglitHy  <k  rebellions  and 
massacres,  advised  all  troe  ^testeots  to  stand  on  the 
defence  of  thdr  liber^  and  religion,  and  decUred  liis 
own  resolntion  to  put  down  the  mnnlennia  conspiracy. 
Jackson's  family  aud  the  Finnertys  had  long  known 
each  other  in  the  way  of  business.  Catholics  though 
the  latter  were,  they  brought  the  best  fium  produce  to 
Carrickfergus  market.  The  justice  of  their  dealings, 
too,  was  proverbial,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  mayor's 
household  patronised  Mrs.  I'innerty's  dairy.  Kow, 
however,  the  mayor  and  mayorew  for  once  according, 
discovered  it  was  only  enconr^^g  Bibbomnen,  and 
took  the  most  public  opportunity  to  notify  the  with- 
drawal of  their  oostom.  Old  Finnertj  said,  "it  was 
bard  for  a  common  mian  to  ke^  hia  senses  and  be 
called  a  maze." 

Art,  to  whom  the  intimation  had  been  addressed  in 
the  course  of  his  market  business,  delivered  a  rather 
lengthy  reply,  commencing  with  the  sins  of  Henry  the 
Eighth, and  terminating  with  "parsecatin'  thumcoats;" 
but  it  was  remarked  that  Frank  seemed  more  discom- 
forted  than  was  his  wont  regarding  pecuniary  matters. 

The  farm  was  Frank's  le^  inheritance,  but  he  hod 
lived  till  the  age  of  thirty-five  without  appearing  to 
think  of  matrimony.  Alt  his  brothers  followed  his 
examine,  and  it  was  a  disputed  point  among  their  ac- 
quaintances whether  the  Finnertys  thought  no  giri  in 
the  parish  good  enough  for  them,  or  "wud  put  no 
voman  afore  thir  moUier."  "  Shure  its  munks  the 
vhde  five  of  ye  'HI  tfanm  all  ont"  was  the  wonted 
conclusion  of  rallying  friends— "why  don't  yes  dose 
np  the  doors  and  windys,  and  take  to  the  doin'  for 
jour  souls  intirelyP" 

Frank  usually  replied  by  a  series  of  observations  on 
marrying  in  lutstc  and  repenting  at  leisure ;  but  among 
the  five  young  ladies  partitioned  off  from  Mrs.  Jackson, 
there  was  one  whose  juvenility  had  remained  singularly 
long  in  the  reckoning  of  her  sisters.  Lucy  Jackson 
Itad  reached  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  by  common  com- 
putation, a  neat  little  girl,  as  all  the  Jacksons  called 
her,  with  a  quiet,  comely  face,  which  rather  became 
the  curia  an  old  poet  might  have  safely  compared  to 
the  zed  gold.  liucy  was  the  most  popular,  as  well  as 
the  youngest  of  the  fire ;  everybody  called  her  good- 
natured  and  wise  ;  \mt  owing  to  the  prolonged  youth 
already  mentioned,  she  was  generally  employed  on 
•thcwe  imilj  errands  vith  i^iich  their  limited  gentili^ 


could  not  entrust  a  servant ;  and  tlieyoftoieondwted 
her  steps  to  Mrs.  Finnerty.  Frank  was  dvi^s  in  the 
w^y  on  these  oceaatonv  bnt  nothing  was  ever  wlds- 
pend  on  the  subject,  tiU  one  erenmg,  about  a  month 
afterArt^  extempore  lecture,  when  a  terriUe  oomiMtion 
arose  in  the  nu^or's  house  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
which  a  beggar-boy  ddivered  to  the  elder  sister,  Miu 
Grsoe,  in  tlie  twilight.  It  was  read  in  the  parlour, 
and  the  font  immediately  proceeded  in  a  body  with  it 
to  their  brother ;  but  when  he  entered — according  to 
old  Feggy  their  servant,  "clane  mad" — the  bw  parionr 
window  was  open,  and  Miss  Lucy  no  where  to  be  found. 

That  was  no  great  sign  of  her  attributed  wisdom, 
but  Lucy  knew  her  family,  and  what  an  nnpardooable 
sin  they  would  consider  a  correspondence  with  one  of 
Frank's  faith  and  race ;  besides,  the  gulph  between 
them  and  the  Fiunertys  had  been  lately  deepened  by 
private  feud,  but  that  unlucky  accident  brouj^t  on  the 
complete  disoomfttnre  of  the  Jadoons.  IVanl^  who 
had  been  vuting  in  hope  of  an  interview,  met  Lacy 
on  her  tenw-etricken  flight,  and  having  learned  tlw 
state  of  the  ease,  he  took  measures  at  once  safe  and 
honourable,  by  conducting  her  to  his  fathn's  house, 
where  he  eiplained  matters,  and  craved  the  old  people's 
consent  to  an  immediate  wedding.  Prank  was  their 
eldest  and  most  valued  Ion,  and  however  agunst  her 
Amity's  conseut,  the  match  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
creditable  to  the  Pinnertys. 

"Ye  hive  my  consint  wid  a  blissin*,  Prank,"  s^ 
the  father.  "It  vros  nivir  an  onprt^er  thing  that 
crossed  yir'notion,  bit  if  we  had  all  known  soouner— " 

"  Troth,  I  might  hive  known,"  said  Rose,  "  thir  wis 
two  bUck  crows  in  me  dnune  last  night,  an  a  new 
branch  on  the  onld  tree  in  the  garden.  IGss  Jaeksoa, 
avonmeen,  ytx  weloomo;  shore  its  me  liad  need  cS  a 
daughter-in-law." 

Prank's  brothers,  though  more  surprised,  (for  their 
mother's  dream  was  not  her  only  source  of  previcas 
iofonnation,)  were  no  less  kind  and  cordial,  but  their 
satisfaction  with  the  match  arose  chiefly  from  the  tri- 
umph it  afforded  them  over  the  Orange  mayor.  That, 
however,  the  yonng  men  had  policy  enough  to  keep 
among  themselves  till  a  regular  licence  was  procured, 
and  Frank  and  Lucy,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
Carrickfergus,  legally  married  in  what  Msh  peasantiy 
are  accustomed  to  term  the  Parliament  Church ;  after 
which  a  wedding  feast  took  place  at  the  Fiunertys' 
house,  joyfully  attended  by  all  their  Catholic  acquain- 
tances, cf  course  inchiding  Pather  Fhelim,  who  was 
said  to  repeat  the  landing  ceremony  after  his  own 
fashion,  with  dosed  doon  anid  sundiy  reconunendationi 
of  quietness  to  all  present. 

The  state  of  the  laws  regarding  Protestant  and  Ca* 
thoUo  marriages  at  that  period  jnstified  these  precau- 
tions, and  the  whole  affair  created  an  immense  sensa- 
tion at  Carrickfergus.  Moat  of  Lucy's  neighboun 
bitteriy  blamed  her,  but  some  insinuated  that  her  life 
among  the  four  seniora  had  not  been  over  pleasant, 
and  Frank  Finnerty  was  a  fine  fdlow,  though  aCatholie. 
With  the  Jacksons  it  was  war  to  the  knife,  and  tbor 
indignation  bdonged  not  to  the  silent  order. 

The  mayor  spent  his  social  hours  in  ftltcnrt^ 
abusing  and  threatening  the  Fiunertys.  The  mifyonsa 
commanded  Lucy's  name  nerer^to  be  mentioned  in 
her  presence,  and  advised  hw  usters-iif-lav  not  to 
snrvive  the  disgrace  wliile  -thflf  made  the  jjouix  Mrs. 
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Vbaadj  ind  1m  nnr  eoiiwiioiia  the  snlgeots  at  nn- 
tiang  ntapnatioiu.  friends  and  serrants  as  itsnal 
wen  not  slov  in  oonvejing  these  {weleotioDs  to  the 
Jam  hoose^  and  the  snumldeiing  fire  there  vas  soon 
fmned  intoaflMne:  <dd  ftaiik  and  Hose,  though  often 
fretted,  said  littie.  Trank  alloved  no  stranger  to 
seotioa  the  sabject  to  himself  or  Lucy,  and  the  pair 
seemed  to  hare  made  np  their  minds  for  the  worst ; 
bat  Us  brothers  lost  no  opportonity  of  repayiog  sconi 
with  aoMn.  Thej  recalled  ererj  episode  of  JacksoD's 
history  most  wished  to  be  forgotten,  and  attaoked  the 
entire  ^mily  with  not  only  part;  bnt  personal  reflec- 
ticHis.  As  might  be  expected,  the  OsthoUc  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  made  oommon  cause  with  the 
VioBBrtTs,  wMle  the  ura  and  sidings  of  their  dov  over- 
cxaspnated  admsaries  were  sudi  as  to  gain  them 
little  respect  among  the  better-informed  Protestants ; 
bnt  the  Jaefcsons  had  one  powerfol  assistant  in  their 
Idsbum  brother-iB'hw. 

Gwvaise  Carsmi  behmged  to  a  class  of  characters 
mfortnnately  not  rare  among  the  forward  men  of  his 
par^.  His  knowledge  might  have  been  furly  divided 
between  the  Orange  Xx>dge  and  tho  cock-pit ;  these 
being,  at  least  in  Irebind,  contemporary  institutions, 
and,  true  to  their  spirit,  he  was  a  deep  drinker,  a 
desperate  shot,  and  an  ill-reputed  bachelor,  approach- 
iag  fifty.  The  fact  th^  both  were  presidents  of  those 
mjatetkna  assemblies  by  which  the  nation  was  to  be 
preacrred  from  popery,  ori^nated  between  him  and 
Jaduen  an  intimacy  doeer  than  that  of  their  l^al 
conneuon,  while  the  superior  canning  and  boldness, 
«  wdl  aa  rank  of  Carson,  made  the  hitter  look  np  to 
Um  M  bia  flhief  cDanaellor  in  all  afiaira  of  moment. 

The  Liabttm  mayor  felt  his  honour  inrolred  in  that 
of  Una  fiuiily*  and  his  observations  on  Lnt^s  mat<^ 
were  neither  made  in  private  nor  pleasbg  to  the  Fin- 
neriys.  Thfy  and  their  CathoUc  friends  accordingly 
R^MHided  w^  similar  remarks  on  his  personal  his- 
tory and  general  character.  Party  spirit,  that  Irish 
not  of  bitterness,  was  largely  intermingled  witii  the 
whde,  and  hostile  feelings  on  both  sides  became 
general  throoghont  the  parish. 

PMr  Lncy  bad  tried  to  live  in  peace  at  the  farm-house, 
tad  partially  sooceeded;  for  the  Finnertys,  with  all  their 
provocations  given  and  received,  esteemed  their  sister- 
inJaw,  bnt  those  who  knew  her  said  the  woman  had 
got  »  oue-vQBB  anxioDs  look  ainoe  her  maniage. 
Frank,  too,  looked  troubled  and  -uneasy.  There  was 
■oe  eerentoniom  civility  now,  bnt  leas  oonfidenee  be- 
tveen  him  and  his  brothers,  and  the  young  men  ^ere 
pva  to  talk  apart,  and  go  ont  on  dight  excuses  on 
Hm  kmg  winter  nights.  These  were  shortening  fast. 
It  waa  the  seventeenth  of  March,  a  day  long  dedicated 
to  Ireland's  patron  saint,  and  celebrated  by  the 
wearing  of  cross  and  shamrock  among  the  Catholic 
peaaantiy — no  larger  dMUonstiation  being  for  ages 
penaittcd  in  the  Froteatanfc  north.  Lucy  sat  aloue 
ipF"""g  by  the  kitchen  hearth,  for  night  was  falling 
last,  and  Boae  had  gone  to  summon  the  men  of  her 
lunily,  late  at  work  in  the  adjoining  field,  to  supper. 
The  outer  door  had  been  left  ajar,  and  deep  in  her 
ikM^ts  the  soliiaiy  qunner  hMrd  neither  knodc  nor 
step  till  ahe  was  roused  by  a  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
md  tttmed  to  see  <dd  Pe^  her  sistmr's  servant, 
hokjag  feai&Uj  out  frou  tho  zed  shtwl,  which  as 
ml  omlopedkiK  kaid» 


"It's  proud  I'm  to  see  ye.  Miss  Lucy— Ifrs.  En- 
nevtj  I  mane,'*  said  Peggy,  in  &  frightcmed  whi^»er; 
"  Lord  be  good  till  ye,  an*  thim  ye*r  come  among. 
Ifs  murdured  entirely  I  would  be  if  the  Man:  and  his 
sisten  foun  this  out,  but  I  can't  see  my  own  sort  kilt, 
avoumeen.  Warn  the  boys  not  to  go  out  this  night 
on  the  walkin',  for  your  iweet  fowl  from  Lisbum's 
in  the  house,  an  thir's  bad  work  a-brewin' and  the 
old  woman  dashed  out  with  an  agility  whieh  fear  alone 
could  have  conferred  upon  her  age. 

The  walking  to  which  Peggy  so  ominously  alluded 
was  a  ribbon  custom  vaguely  whispered  of  for  many  a 
year  in  Ulster.  Debarred  the  glory  of  a  dajlight 
procession  in  St.  Patrick's  honour,  it  was  said  the 
dreaded  lodges  were  wont  to  march  at  midnight  with 
green  sash  and  banner,  through  town  and  country, 
renewing  their  terrible  oaths  of  hostility  to  their  order 
at  the  vmy  doors  of  the  Orangemen.  Lucy  had  dark 
forebodings  of  her  brother's  wrath,  and  still  more  of 
his  libbum  adviser ;  she  knew  that  the  commander  of 
Carriekfergus  garrison  belonged  to  their  party,  and  the 
old  servant's  warning  fell  heavy  on  her  mind.  In 
a  few  minutes  Prank  entered,  and  scarce  could  she 
commimicatc  Pe^y's  message,  when  the  rest  hurried  in. 

"  Say  nothing  about  it,  dear.  I'll  spake  to  the  boys 
myself,"  whispered  he ;  and  Lncy  having  an  unwavering 
trust  in  him,  busied  herself  with  the  supper.  It  was 
got  over  (luietly.  Mrs.  Finncrty  and  ahe  resumed  their 
wheels ;  the  old  man  took  his  seat  by  the  fire,  and  Art, 
taking  up  his  hat,  inquired  carelessl;,  "  Is  thir  any  of 
yea  for  onld  Billy  D(^her^'s  wake  P"  idludii^  to  the 
house  of  a  denased  ne^bour  about  tiiree  t^im  dis- 
tant. 

"  It's  cowld,"  said  old  Frank,  luting  his  pipe, "  and 
far,"  rejoined  Rose,  "  1*11  go  in  the  momin,  plaae  God ; 
bnt  boys,  jez  ought  to  go,  one  does^t  know  how  thir 
own  wake  might  be  attinded." 

"  Come  away,  then,  boys,"  said  Art  j  and  the  three 
followed  him  to  the  door.  Prank  also  stepped  out 
among  them.  Five  tall,  strong  men  they  were,  and 
little  dreaming  that  they  stood  t<^ther  for  the  last 
time  on  that  home  threshold.  "  Boys,  dear,"  said  he, 
"  ye  know  that  I'm  not  of  yer  principles,  but  we're  five 
brothers,  an  for  the  sakes  of  all  that's  here,  as  well 
as  yonrsslves,  take  my  advice,  and  do'ut  go  to  walk 
this  night — ould  P^gy  was  here  not  an  hour  ago,  warn- 
ing Lncy  that  Canon  was  in  Carrickfergos,  uid  the 
Onngemen  had  some  plot  on  hands." 

"Win  we  be  frightened  by  the  likes  of  tiiemF** 
cried  Art  and  Owen  in  a  breath. 

"  From  uphouldcn  our  pathron  saint,"  rejoined  Vtt. 

"  Does  my  mother  know  ?"  said  young  Con. 

"No,"  said  Frank,  "I  conld'nt  tell  her;  but  sure 
there 'ill  be  other  Patrick's  Days." 

'*  Thrue  enough,"  said  Art,  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 
"We'll  let  the  walkiu'  alone,  for  this  night,  boys;" 
but  Frank  did  not  perceive  the  signal  he  gave  his  bro- 
thers— "  Wont  you  come  to  the  wake  hona^  Fnak  t 
I'm  tould  thu-'s  fun  there  in  aimest." 

Frank  didn't  care  for  leaving  Lucy,  who  never  at- 
tended wakes,  besides  he  was  tired  of  the  day's  work, 
and  rallying  him  on  being  a  aeitled  man  now,  the 
young  men  set  out  with  a  general  promise  "  not  to 
try  the  walkiu*."  Prank  telegraphed  Lucy  that 
all  was  right,  and  sea*^j|Wf«lQ]rt^Mt?ne%^^^ 
hours  dropped  in  to  ma,  and  »  ghmCln  comfort 
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wa»  talcm  aa  Bitriok's  night ;  but  tin  joaug  men 
didn't  return.  Hqm  lenarked  that  "the  divArsliun 
mast  be  hejmt  ta  will  at  Bill;  Dogbertjf 's  wake^"  but 
it  WM  bedtime,  and  the  nmnant  of  tiie  buusehold  re- 
tired to  rest. 

'*  The  boys  are  in  id;  mind,  Luoj  dear,"  said  Frank, 
as  soon  as  he  and  his  wife  were  alone.  *'  Somehow  1 
would  like  to  be  sure  the;  were  at  the  wake,  an  if  ;e 
wait  I'll  ran  to  Bill;  Doghert;**  and  bring  them 
home  for  fear  of  meeting  the  Ribbonmen." 

Itup;  agreed,  at  the  propoMl  aeemed  a  safe  one ;  and, 
pnHuising  not  to  be  long,  Frank  left  her  with  his  oft- 
repeated  widi  that  the;  were  "  both  far  vrnj  at  patoe 
in  Amuaka;  or  SeotUaV — h;  the  wa;,  two  Cavoorite 
quarters  for  Utster  emigntioo— "tohear  no  more  of 
that  worr;iu'  party  woric.*' 

There  was  a  b;e-va;  leading  through  the  fields  to 
the  wake  house,  into  which  Ftmnk  atnuk  at  once,  and 
arrived  to  find  it  still  full  of  oompao;.  whose  mirth 
seemed  without  limit,  as  the  deceased  had  been  one 
of  life's  superannuated.  His  son  and  daugbter-iu'kw 
welcomed  Frank  with  a  weeping  declaration  of  how 
mudi  he  had  esteemed  him,  and  an  immediate  sum- 
mons to  tea  in  the  parloar  "  with  Ft^her  Fhelim  and 
the  ereun  of  the  u^bouis." 

It  would  have  given  m<»ial  ofTenee  to  have  refused 
that  invitation,  though  Frank  also  learned  that  his 
brothers  had  gone  aboot  half-an-Uoor  before  b;  the 
Gtniefcfci^  road,  and  in  eompan;  with  aundr;  young 
men  he  bd^eved  to  be  members  of  the  Bibhoa  kdge ; 
but  being  a  piomiiwit  man  in  that  lodet^,  an  addi- 
tional hour  ekpsed  before  be  ooold  find  auffldent  ex- 
cuse for  departure,  which  Frank  at  length  took  in 
spiio  of  aa  earnest  request  to  stay  for  company,  and 
a  friendly  intinution  that  there  was  a  fiddle  in  the 
bant. 

Thinking  that  his  brothers  m^t  be  at  home  before 
him,  and  bow  anxious  Lucy  would  be,  for  it  was  now 
past  midnight,  Frank's  progress  on  the  Carrickfei^s 
road  was  rapid  though  solitary — it  led  past  his  father's 
domr,  but  midway  between  that  and  the  Dougherty's 
residence  stood  a  house  noted  in  the  district  as  Alick 
Miginnia^  shebeen.  It  wai^  as  that  Celtic  term  denoted, 
a  sort  of  half  inn,  half  form-house,  where  whisk;  conid 
always  be  fonnd,  fsiling  other  entertainment  Cor  travel- 
lers, and  owned  h;  the  aboT^named  individual,  with  a 
son-in-law  and  two  daughters,  the  entire  family  enjoying 
a  local  notoriety  for  warlike  inclinations,  unscruptdous 
consciences,  and  a  boundless  though  ignorant  attach- 
ment to-  the  Orange  cause.  It  was  said  the  lodge 
oecasionall;  met  there,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  rank,  Jackson  and  his  brother-in-law  were 
on  familiar  terms  with  Alick. 

Frank  had  just  reached  the  tall,  thick  hedge  which 
pirted  his  domain  from  the  road,  when  he  perceived 
there  was  still  light  within,  and  the  same  moment 
oanght  the  heav;  tramp  of  an  approaching  battalion. 
Atonoet^P^j'vmesai^uid  the  danger  of  beuig 
fonnd  in  such  a  vioinit;,  flashed  actosa  hb  mind,  and  he 
instinotively  stept  into  the  shadow  of  tiie  dd  hedge.  It 
was  a  calm  moonlight  night,  with  masses  of  heavy  olouds 
drifting  along  the  sky;  and,  as  one  of  them  passed,  Frank 
conld  see  a  troop  now  almost  in  front  of  M^nnia'  house. 
It  was  the  Kibbonmen  in  fuU  am;,  anct  to  his  hamrt 
at  their  head  marched  Owen  and  Ait. 

"Hiltr*  sitid  tiw  fanurfin  9  low  km;  Wt  it  mi 


fdlo«ed  b;  a  loud  report  of  fin-amu  flrdin  witUa, 
Frank  saw  the  leaders  fall.  A  wild  ehout  went  up,  the 
miu^ed  eries  of  wrath  and  fear,  and  with  it  rose  Frank's 
voice,  calling  on  his  brothers,  with  a  hand  ou  the  breast 
of  each,  but  the;  did  not  answer ;  and  be  sokroelj 
heard  the  dash  of  arms,  and  the  shout  of  "  down  with 
the  Papist  rebels,"  with  which  a  compan;of  sddieim 
rushed  from  behmd  the  very  hedge  that  had  sheltered 
him.  HI  armed,  and  worse  prepared,  as  the;  were,  ths 
Ribbonmen  tried  to  make  a  defence,  but  it  was  short. 
In  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  the  greater  part  had  fled 
in  wild  oonfusion.  and  Frank  remained  among  the  fiv« 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  militar;,  with  a  ba;0Bei- 
stab  in  his  right  arm,  received  while  oovering  the 
treat  of  hts  two  younger  brothers,  who  thus  nouptA 
arrest.  Owen  uid  Art  had  been  shot  dead  m  lb* 
spot,  as  if  aimed  at ;  b;  what  hand  was  never  known, 
but  old  Feg^  told  most  of  her  neighbours,  in  oonfidenoe, 
that  neither  the  Ma;or  nor  his  brother-in-law  had  been 
in  the  honse  that  night.  Next  morning  there  was 
news  in  Carriokfergos  thxt  Alick  Msginnis  had  th« 
night  before  obtained  a  compan;  of  military  for  tli« 
protection  of  his  house  agamst  the  Ribbonmen,  witii 
the  other  particulars  we  have  related.  The  Orange- 
men rejoiced  in  the  ruin  of  a  Ribbon  Lodge ;  but  nobodj 
could  believe  that  Frank  Finnert;  bad  belonged  to  it. 
All  the  respectable  Protestants  believed  his  story ;  but 
Jackson,  who  would  accept  no  bail  for  his  C^holitt 
brather-in-law,  as  khm  tlwagh^  bettttse  the  bndu»< 
hearted  mftn  spoke  of  "jnstioeto  oome  for  the  poor 
boys  that  had  been  wajlaid  and  murdered  in  th«r  foHy^  ** 
and  Frank,  with  his  fellow-prisoners,  were  committed 
to  Carrickfeq^  jul,  to  take  thcor  trial  at  the  next 
assizes,  for  Bibbcmism,  and  an  attempt  to  bun  Uagtn- 
nis'  honse. 

On  the  terrible  consequences  of  that  night  to  the 
Finnertys,  old  neighboars  often  Nilai^ed  in  alter  years 
— how  the  fttther  at  once  grew  stooped  and  aged- 
how  poor  Rose  sunk  into  a  state  of  sad  and  earl; 
dotage-— how  Fat  and  Con  tamed  sober  boys  about  the 
house,  and  Lucy  was  never  herself  again.  But  a  still 
stranger  story  followed  regarding  the  Jaoksons. 

Gerraite  Carsrat  had  gloried  over  the  defeat  of  BA- 
bonism  at  Carridtf^^  nnd  gme  home  in  toinmp^ 
promising  to  be  present  at  ^  easning  asrisea,  whM 
he  publicly  exprened  hit  hope  that  tin  disgnee  of  a 
Protestant  fomily  would  be  tamferred  to  Betaiaf 
Ba; ;  but  before  that  term  arrived,  the  typhus  fcrer, 
then  prevaiUng  in  the  dark  <Ad  prisui  of  Canickfe^us, 
had  seixed  on  Frank  and  his  companions  in  e^tivitr, 
and  their  trial  was  postponed  till  another  assize,  whia 
Gervaise  Carson  was  destined  never  to  see.  As  the  sum- 
mer  advanced,  mmoius  began  to  spread,  it  was  thought 
from  the  Mayor  himself,  of  the  lisbum  Onmgemen's 
intention  to  celebrate  the  12th  of  July  (on  whioh  the 
part;  annually  commemorated  the  Battle  of  the  B^M^ 
in  modes  productive  of  man;  a  minor  battle),  that  sea- 
son, with  pecnliar  solomai^,  and  a  mounted  proeeasien 
to  CairidtfiTgaa,  where  thdr  brathrfln  dioald  join  thaai 
in  saluting  the  befofe-nratinwd  stoBe^  as  s  tt^an  el 
victory  over  Popish  eonspiiatcn. 

The  grand  oooasion  was  at  onfy  a  month's  diitwei^ 
and  sundry  preparatory  strfps  had  been  taken,  when 
Mr.  Gancm  bavuig  attended  a  hunting  dinner,  and 
tnrned  father  late  qpaefenuig.  wys  s^aedwtth  aaddin 
apoplexy,  ai  the  top  ogiJilieVVtiVcta^Otf  Ml  te  th» 
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bottom.  Fhjuotaiis  and  friends  vero  of  eoorsc  it  oaoe 
Mimmoned;  bat  the  fit  and  accident  t<^etber  overcame 
his  mach-tasked  strength,  and  he  died  ou  the  third  day, 
to  the  deep  regret  of  the  Orange  I^ge,  who  accorded 
him  the  foneral  honooia  of  a  gnmdmaster,  and  that  of 
his  brothcr-in-lavj  vhose  grief  was  only  alleviated  b; 
the  dirbion  of  his  property. 

Ur.  Jaekson  never  liked  going  abroad  at  night  after 
that  event,  especially  in  direction  of  Haginnis' 
ihebeen,  ihongh  he  and  AMxk  had  many  a  private  talk 
together.  Frank  and  his  follow-prisonera  bad  slowly 
recovered — poor  Lucy  had  caught  the  fever  from 
viuling  him,  but  she  too  was  rallying,  and  the  whole 
parish  pitied  that  luckless  pair,  when  the  troublesome 
ISthome  on,  and  the  Lisbum  Orangemen  having  agreed 
Ihit  their  master's  memory  required  the  fulfilment  of  bis 
projeot  touching  its  celebratbn ;  the  Lodge  of  Cai*- 
nckfe^us,  not  to  be  outdone  in  respect,  determined  to 
neet  them  half-way,  a  proposal  to  which  the  Mayor, 
beiag  admonished  by  h^  lady,  consented  with  great 

The  wqr  vaa  Img,  and  moii  of  the  Lodg^  notrover 
vdl  mounted — f ca-  ardent  partizans  are  rarely  a  flonriah< 
iag  portion  of  any  community— besidea  sundry  delays 
fiir  acWtiiBial  company  at  tlw  hamlets  in  their  track, 
voe  anticipated,  and  it  was  requisite  to  re-enter  Car- 
ridcfergns  at  an  imposing  hour ;  so  the  Mayor  and  his 
company  took  the  road  soon  after  twelve,  on  a  niid- 
nmmcr  night,  warm  but  hazy,  and  without  moon  or 
itar,  hat  the  faint  light  which  never  leaves  our  nor 
them  ikies  at  that  season,  sufhciently  showed  the 
boad  outlines  of  objects  as  they  passed. 

The  Antrim  roads,  some  sixty  years  ago,  were  far 
from  their  present  state  of  improvement ;  theirs  was 
mgb,  and  wound  along  the  shore  of  that  glorious  bay, 
ind  Jackson,  mounted  on  his  own  familiar  steed,  led 
the  van.  Next  came  Alick  Maginnis,  who  occasionally 
dealt  in  horsey  and  straggling  after  him  at  uiwqnal 
fctaaces,  the  rest  of  the  Lodges  rather  in  their  onler 
of  riding  than  rank. 

They  bad  reached  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  with 
tin  trtin  on  one  side,  and  a  sea  cliff  on  the  other,  when 
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Jackson's  horse  startad  as  if  at  some  objeet  of  fear. 
The  mayor  looked  round  and  could  see  nothing;  bat 
he  plainly  heard  the  sound  of  another  horse  beaide  him. 
Again  the  animal  started,  and  tried  to  turn  back.  Jaol&- 
son  struck  and  swore  at  him ;  bnt  as  the  oath  was 
uttered,  he  saw  a  man  at  hb  rij^t  hand,  aoonted  oa 
a  la^B  coat  bbuik  hone. 

"For  God's  sake,  vho  is  that  at  yoar  aidaF  **  m* 
quired  Alick  Mogiunis,  from  behind. 

"It's  I,"  said  a  voice,  which  JadksoD  knew  to  be 
Carson's ;  "  come  back  to  settle  wbat  we'll  get  sworn 
against  Frank  Finncrty  and  his  dead  brothers." 

The  mayor  heard  no  more,  neither  did  Aliek.  It 
was  said  the  former's  horse  never  stopped  till  it 
reached  the  High  Street  of  Belfast,  Mid  the  latter  re- 
turned a  silent  bewildered  man,  with  that  frightened 
lodge,  to  CarrickferguB.  The  prooeasiott  from  Ids* 
bum  came  in  due  time,  and  saluted  the  sacred  stone  ; 
but  Jackson  never  led  aootber  mareb,  though  he  re- 
turned honje,  as  bis  lady  remarked,  rather  indtipased, 
having  lost  his  horse,  which  died,  after  that  fearfal 
gallop,  in  the  alieltw  of  a  friendly  stable.  When  the 
next  assises  came  no  proaeeotor  i^^eared  against 
Frank  and  the  ribbonnmi,  who  were  eventually  dis* 
charged,  and  the  matter  hushed  up,  as  things  oould  be 
managed  iu  those  days. 

All  the  Jacksons  were  observed  to  lead  a  more 
quiet  life  after  that  anniversary,  but  none  of  them 
ever  cared  for  going  to  Lisbum.  As  for  the  Fin< 
nertys,  matters  prospered  with  them,  aud  their  farm 
was  divided  between  the  two  remaiuing  sous  when 
they  married ;  for  Frank  and  Lucy,  tired  of  a  scene 
where  they  had  experienced  so  much  of  malice  and 
misfortune,  emigmted  with  what  funds  the  family 
could  afford  them,  and  in  time  had  a  farm  o(  their  own 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  where,  as  tbur 
old  neighbours  woe  wont  to  remark—"  Some  wan  or 
thim  thomed  for  paiee  eake,  Irat  nobody  irir  aicd 
whether  war  haritios  or  Romaos and  it  is  laid  tha 
rivid  factions  of  Orange  and  Bibbonmenhwragndoal^ 
dwindled  away  iu  Carrickfe^a  from  the  date  U  that 
midnight  prooessioa. 


OWEN  GLENDOWER:  OR.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES* 

AS  niSTOniOAL  KOUASCS. 


idea  ^  seeking  in  Owen  Gleudower,  the  hero 
er  flsatral  figure  of  a  grand  hbtorical  romance  was 
vertfey  of  tfae  rieh  and  teeming  mind  in  whieh  it  was 
naeihwL  It  wae  suggested  to  the  autbor,  or,  as 
inbaUy,  nUwress,  by  Sir  James  Hackinlosh,  whose 
teb  depeirect  the  vritCT  of  that  friendly  enconrage- 
MOt  wUdi  might  lure  cheered  or  lightened  literary 
User;  wiUtcmt,  however,  as  we  apprdwnd,  uding  in 
ay  natenal  pdot  te  the  accomplishment  of  the  de- 
ngn.  It  would  require  no  ordinary  powers  to  pour- 
tny  a  ehuaeter  so  strangely  mingled  in  its  primary 
,  Md  loehangefal  afid  fluctuating  in  its  moral 


aspects  as  that  of  the  Welsh  chief,  of  whom  it  still  re- 
mains doubtful  whether  be  were  the  dupe  of  self  delu* 
sion,  or  whether,  as  iu  other  pious  frauds,  the  supemv 
turol  powers,  at  first  feigned  to  serve  the  immediate 
purposes  of  policy  and  ambition,  in  a  superstitious 
came  gnduauy  to  be  believed  as  real,  as  tbey 
were  found  potent.  Bat,  whatever  the  philosophic^ 
historian  may  finally  determine  of  Gleudower,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  judgment  and  taste  of  bun 
who  pointed  out  the  heroio  necromanoer  and  his 
stirring  period  as  high  vantage  ground  to  the  ima^ 
mtivQ  writer  of  romance.    And  this  field  has,  on  the 
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vhole,  been  ably  occupied ;  not  so  poverfoUy,  howeTcr, 
in  that  psychological  delineation  of  the  heroic  Cam- 
brian vizM^,  the  princely  Glendover,  as  in  the  broad, 
bold  ontUoe,  of  those  contemporary  characters  and 
BTCnta  which  are  intcrwoTen  ■with  a  story  of  well-sus- 
tained  interest.  The  author  has  evidently  prepared 
for  the  task  by  dili^nt  research  ioto  tbe  ounals 
of  the  principality ;  but  especially  into  its  traditions, 
legends,  peculiar  superstitions,  and  social  usages. 
lUustrations  obtained  from  thb  faithful  course  of  study 
enrich,  but  also,  at  least  to  the  impatient  reader  re- 
lactant  to  for^o,  for  one  moment,  the  thread  of  the 
narratire,  sometimes  encumber  the  page.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  q>plicable  to  a  first  perusal. 

The  story  opens  with  a  nudnigbi  odTestore  in  tbe 
streets  of  London,  of  wbicb  the  ringleaders  are,  tho 
"mad  wag"  Prince  Hal,  and  his  usual  train  of  merry 
Inasqucrs ;  in  which  the  prince  generously  interferes 
for  the  rescue  and  safety  of  young  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Sari  of  March,  tbe  legitimate  heir  of  the  croira,  aud 
the  olgect  of  the  continual  fears  and  inquietude  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  uerer  could  believe  the  throne  which 
he  had  usurped  secure  whCe  any  of  tbe  Mortimer 
femily  surrired.  On  this  particular  night  the  young 
Esrl  had  been  placed  in  imminent  peril  by  the  in- 
.  trigoes  of  Sir  Robert  Neville,  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
who  sought  to  advance  personal  interests  with  the 
jealous  ud  yet  remorseful  usurper,  by  plotting  tbe 
destmstiou  his  innocent  rivals,  and  filling  his  mind 
vith  doubts  of  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  i^l  who  ap- 
proachad  him,  not  cscoepting  his  own  son.  Histoiy  is 
dumb  as  to  many  of  thue  adrei^res  which,  vhetiier 
fact  or  fable,  tell  powerfully  in  the  romance ;  and, 
yet,  nothing  is  better  established  than  the  gene- 
rous magnanimity,  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
narrow  aud  jealous  policy  of  his  father,  with  which 
Henry  Y.  treated  tho  family  of  Mortimer,  and 
the  confidence  and  reliance  with  which  his  conduct 
inspired  the  Eari  of  Miu%h  ;  who,  in  ordinary  ciroim- 
stanoes,  would  have  had  the  greatest  reason  to  iiuie 
and  distrust  him.  The  opening  scenes,  in  which  the 
Prinoe  and  his  carousing  band  baf&e  tbe  villainous 
schemes  of  Neville,  constitute  "Prince  Hal"  the 
true  hero  of  the  story— the  reader's  hero — long  be- 
fore Glendower  is  seen.  Disturbances,  following  the 
fatal  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  are  again  threatened  in 
the  Principality;  and  Prince  Harry,  at  the  head  of  a 
gaUant  force,  takes  the  route  for  Wales.  Neville,  Ins 
royal  father's  trusted  miniun  aud  spy,  accompanies  the 
army,  and  as  the  best  or  only  means  of  preserving 
Mortimer  from  the  toils,  the  Prinoe  carries  him  olT 
from  hb  place  of  concealment  in  London,  under  the 
character  of  a  herald,  bound  by  a  religious  vow  to 
silence  and  di^piise.  The  march  through  the  borders, 
and  into  Wales,  affords  scope  for  the  author's  powers 
as  a  landscape  painter.  Many  of  the  fairest  scenes 
in  the  Frincipslil^  ure  spread  out  before  us  under 
still  existing  names,  with  passmg  glimpses  of  her 
ancient  eastles,  and  feudal  stren^s— ^w  in  ruins, 
then  in  their  pride.  IHie  scene  is  by  this  time  filled 
and  alive  with  the  various  groups — the  Prince  and  his 
friends,  the  watchful  villain  Neville,  with  the  usual 
complemacnt  of  mysterious  pages,  Ac.,  &e. — whose 
my^ery,  by  the  way,  is  admirably  presened.  There  are. 


besides,  episodes  of  ehivalrous  though  lowly  nun- 
strels,  devoted  to  bigh-sonled  Cambrian  dames,  and 
turbulent  chiefs  of  all  kinds,  from  the  lofty  and  en- 
thusiastic Glendower — half-erased  with  passionate  na- 
tionality, pride  of  descent,  and  hatred  of  King  Henry— 
to  the  boisterous  Ap  Jorworth,  and  the  cautions,  self- 
seeking  Lord  of  Euthcn  Castle,  his  sons-in-law.  But 
the  youngest  and  fairest  of  Glendower's  daaghter% 
Eva,  educated  at  the  Court  of  France,  happily  re- 
mained unmarried  to  become  the  heroine  of  this  ro- 
mance. Through  a  series  of  cross  chances,  Eva  gires 
her  heart  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  her  gallant  proteotor. 
imagining  him  all  tbe  while  the  true  Prince  Harrj, 
the  enemy  of  Glendower,  tbe  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Mortimer,  to  whom,  as  soverdgn  of  England,  her 
father  owned  fealty,  while  he  churned  absolute  do- 
minion in  Wales.  This  misconception  when  Glendower 
and  the  other  insurgents  are  everywhere  defeated  and 
scattered  by  the  prowess  of  Harry  Monmouth ;  when 
her  kinsmen  were  slaio,  her  country  subdued  by  her 
ungenerous  and  treacherous  lover,  plunges  Eva  into 
the  deepest  distress.  Treacherous !  for  had  he  ncA 
solemnly  promised  her  peace,  amnesty,  mercy.  And 
thus  had  Edmund  Mortimer  rashly  done  in  his  name, 
while  mistaken  for  the  "  true  Prince.**  To  compli- 
cate her  miseries,  the  arch-viUain  Neville,  from  mixed 
motives  of  revenge,  pride,  avarice  and  what  he  pro- 
fanely called  love,  had  welt  nigh  got  her  into  his  power 
under  the  pretext  of  having  captured  hm>  &ther,  and 
her  hand  must  be  the  ransom  of  Glendower's  life  and 
freedom.  _  But  now  the  end'  draws  near.  It  is  time 
that  poetio  jostice  were  dealt  on  Neville,  who  falls  by 
the  hand  of  Lieutenant  Poins,  Prince  Hal's,  and  the 
reader's  old  friends,  whoso  sister,  "poor  NeJl  Poins,** 
the  ruffian  had  seduced.  The  painful  delusion,  which 
caused  such  agony  to  the  lovely  Eva,  is  happily  dis- 
pelled, when  seeking  the  hiding-places  of  the  van- 
quished chief  in  the  fastnesses  to  which  he  has  been 
driven,  she  discovers  in  her  imaginary  Prince  of  Wales 
the  real  Edmund  Mortimer  and  her  true  lover.  She 
is  more  easily  reconciled  to  the  innocent  deception  he 
had  been  comi>elled  to  use  than  the  reader  may  to  ber 
protracted  bewilderment.  The  marr^  lovers  letin 
to  the  estate  of  the  Earl  in  Irehnd,  until  the  blast  is 
blown  over,  and  the  did  lion  stands  at  bay  in  lus 
Alpine  territoiy  and  mountain  fastnesses,  until  the 
death  of  the  detested  Bolingbroke — the  usurper 
Henry  IV.,  when  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  a  more 
generous  and  gallant  adversary  opened  the  wij  for 
treaty  with  the  undaunted  outUw. 

We  have  very  faintly  indicated  the  scheme  and 
filling  up  of  this  attractive  romaaccv  in  which,  how- 
ever, we  can  promise  the  reader,  instruction,  enter- 
tainment, aud  much  valuable  information.  Glendower's 
story  has  a  moral  too,  which  might,  even  at  this  day, 
be  read  with  advantage,  especial^  in  Ireland.  '*  How- 
ever favoured  bycphemeral  success  however  struggling 
for  the  so-called  liberties  of  Wales;  while  spreading 
his  own  fame  with  that  of  the  principidity  tbroug^ionfr 
Europe,  no  eventual  benefit  was  the  result.  Upon 
the  land  which  he  professed  to  bve— the  people  for 
whom  he  fought — his  allies  and  his  sons — were  entailed 
all  the  evils  of  civil  war,  expatriation,  povofy,  lou  of 
hereditary  possession,  loss  of  life." 
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TO 

Jwtt  hif,  ym  are  pudag  bit, 

Aad  pkiuutto  tha  eji^ 
r«a  mii  Qu/t  far  wifli  jrou  caqMn^ 

In  liwMij  tint  yc«  itand  akme, 
rfa  nii— w  M7  I  TBt ; 
t  joidi  i&  vitdoB  I  bm  gfowi* 
8be<^       flnt  ws  out— 

Tbr  eml      aa4  atanr  «7« 

Thit  witdksd  the  boy  befort. 
Iki  aaa  haa  leuMd,  with  jetti  aon  wiM^ 

Alone,  to  prize  no  more. 

How,  aneetiiit  often-tlioiMtht^  ugh^ 

That  flnfr— wmtmbBriii  ball — 
FfC  miuMl  me  in  you  beu^i  ngb^ 
li^,  known  to  ill ; 

Bbv, nnoernheld mbiajhy  di^, 

Tba  Mmnt  (rfjonr  will, 
%  Ii4r>  boota  not  novto  iqr, 

TlK»gh  w«U-nnHanbered  itilL 

A>d  hare  jroa  lost «  nnglo  graee. 

Hut  eo  I  imHtnBgadP 
Ko— ttill  the  MBu  la  foim  aad  luo 

AzB  JOB}  tia  lau  duagadi 

Tbe  ncrct,  lady,  would  yon  know^ 

neridffiei  w;onld  jou  ipelJ, 
Anr  I,  M  bovad,  hftve  freed  nu  BD  f 

Than,  la^t  nirit  me  well : 

A  tilted  eheek— alily  biow— 

A.  twtgliiv  (^e  hke  Toon, 
Iln  tlio^t  of  wluiih  can  mom  ne  noVi 

The        whole  heart  aeeuas. 

Bst,  l^df*  naaoB  giuwa  apaw^ 

Bo  aH  that  beextjr  can, 
BeHsTe  ma,  it  will  find  a  place 

Within  the  lore  of  man. 

For  Telvet  <^ed»— fiie  ttarlaM  night 
That  ilnmben  in  jnur  hair— 

Toor  nmndad  anni,  soft  reiaed,  white, 
ALne  the  boy  maj  oare; 

Tha  atrtne-Bka  httBriow  awJl 
Of  jooT  foil,  peeiieai  fora, 
'  To  Uhd,  hot  paiuon,  lady,  well, 

The  boy'i  yoong  hsait  may  warm — 

Ay,  to  that  it  ma  flnt  with  mt. 

To  yon  I  need  not  tell. 
Bat  man  rrc  leencd  than  ^  eu  aee^ 

The  m,*B  haait  needt  aa  waO. 

AvUIo  my  fiuey  nared  might  ba 

By  bueutj  aath  aa  youa; 
Bit  baan^  on^,  tnnt  to  m^ 

No  Bb-lmis  lore  anamaaj 

The  btrnda  grow  week — Aa  tiea  will  put 

Thai  only  beauty  binds— 
few  sach  there  are  bat  from  the  heai^ 

The  he&d  of  time  uiwinda. 

Aad  ahe  who  tnata  to  ontwaxd  ehanaa, 
And  oatwurd  chanaa  abm^ 
'  nmt  ahe  by  ftr  too  weekly  anna 
'GaiaittiaeathHtihaaown. 

Gool-taBip« — in  that  nn^  wori, 

Tnnt  tee,  there  hea  a  ipeD, 
Of  power,  rfwhidi  yoa  leerce  hare  heard, 

That  ued,  had  aened  yon  waB. 

Ib  kindly  wordi,  forbearing  klT«^ 
A  magic,  lady,  lies, 


Whose  strength,  all  beauty*!  towers  abore, 

Whose  power  all  coldness  flies ; 

TooBg  lore  way  hold  it  worth  no  tiKMi|^ 

Bat,  older  grown,  would  miss. 
If  with  ibtai  loss  it  would  be  bangh^ 

Full  many  a  grace  for  ttiiB. 

Yon  had  it  not^ay,  lady,  there, 

Your  riddle  finds  its  key ; 
At  first  it  caused  me  little  care. 

At  last  'twas  all  to  me ; 

At  first  it  mattered  not  to  me 

If  it  were  yours  or  no, 
Charm-bonui],  what  might  your  temper  ba, 

I  little  cared  to  know. 

Its  want,  your  heanty  hid  awhile— 

At  hut  the  knowledge  camo— 
Less  witching  grew  your  voice  and  toilt^ 

Nor  long  was  I  the  same. 

Ofhmyonr  cyee  in  Tain  mi^t  woo 

From  mine  their  old  ret  an ; 
The  knowledge  of  that  blot  in  yon 

I  never  could  unlearn ; 

Against  that  knowledge  for  awhile 

I  stroTo — I  strove  in  rain — 
Its  fint-found  sweetness  in  yonr  smile 

I  never  found  again ; 

Less  witching  grew  with  every  day 

Wliat  in  you  charmed  before  t 
Nor  withered  many  months  away 

Ere  I  ooold  love  no  more. 

Your  voice — ay,  stiH  I  could  bnt  foel 

'Twas  sweet  as  May-time's  own, 
Bnt  love  no  longer  could  eouoeal 

lis  many  a  jarring  tone ; 

And  from  yonr  large  eyes,  moonleaa  ni^ 

Not  love  itaelf  ooold  doabt, 
For  other  than  its  own  sweet  light 
At  times  came  flushing  out ; 

Not  love  itself  could  long  deny 

The  cold,  nnwolcome  frown. 
Too  often  lined  your  forehead  high, 

And  drew  yonr  white  brows  down. 

Yonr  wit— not  I  with  truth  conld  say 

That  less  it  sparkled  through 
TIte  common  taUc  of  every  day, 

Than  it  was  wont  to  do ; 

Bnt  love  to  this  no  mars  was  blind^^ 

That,  ronod  you  little  flnng. 
That  left  no  rankling  sting  bdiin^ 

And  pleased  yon  as  it  stung. 

So  wit  and  voioe,  and  lip  and  VJ9f 

The  same  one  story  told; 
And,  telling  it,  in  vain  mi^  try 

To  bow  me  aa  of  old. 

In  looks  like  yours  are  feeifnl  ipalli^ 

The  dullest  heart  to  try — 
To  eyes  in  which  such  sweetness  dweOi 

But  few  could  love  deny ; 

Bnt  in  yonr  sneers,  your  tart  n^Iieiy 

Yonr  biting  jest  and  scoff. 
The  potent  coanter-«harm  there  lies; 

That  mves  their  witchery  off; 

So  hat  it,  lady,  been  with  me, 

Nor  needlfiuther  teU 
How  now  Vm  from  yonr  service  free- 
Fair  face— cold  hear^^^weU!       _  , 
OrMBWkh.  Digitized  by  LJO^^t?"' 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  GALILEO  GALILEL* 


This  little  work,  be  it  poem,  or  tragedy,  or  dra- 
matic essay  of  some  middle  class,  has,  it  appears, 
already  had  many  critics ;  and,  as  witli  critics  all,  its 
judges,  in  the  main,  hare  been  hard  to  please.  One 
has  sudf  "it  is  not  this another  avers,  "it  is  not 
that  :**  one  deoems  it  too  elaborate ;  another  deside- 
rates  heavier  symptoms  of  heavier  toil ;  most  wonder 
for  what  Beoretive  or  mystical  purpose  it  has  been 
published ;  and — critics  being  ever  so  deep,  and  so  able 
to  get  deep  into  millstones — no  one  can  iind  troth  or 
explanation  in  Dr.  Brown's  own  simple  narrative.  "  It 
was  composed  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  I  was  con- 
fined to  the  sofa  of  a  country  lodging  by  a  sprain. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  society  and  books,  lame  below, 
but  sound  enough  above,  imaccustomed  to  bo  idle,  and 
glad  of  a  change  of  purfiuita,  1  began  it  for  amusement. 
It  was  then  prosecuted  for  the  purposes  of  exercise 
and  self-culture,  and,  at  the  last,  it  was  finished  just 
for  the  sake  of  finishing  what  had  been  began." 

The  impulse  thus  accounted  for  and  described,  to 
which  we  owe  the  "  Tn^y  of  Galileo,"  is  doubtless 
not  such  a  divine  trains  as  now  and  then  takes  hold 
of  an  intellect,  masters  it,  and  constrains  it  to  some 
mighty  Bchievement ;  but,  with  all  defereooe  to  criti- 
cism, it  is  far  from  new  in  literature,  that  slight  op- 
portunities, improved  iu  happy  and  resolute  moods,  can 
enable  fine  spirits  to  cast  themselves  for  the  while 
into  trains  of  thought  and  even  action,  not  the  less 
worthy  that  they  have  been  recreative,  and  which  may 
be  distinctty  stunped  with  the  character  of  the  mind 
producing  them,  although  the  impress  came  only  from 
a  passing  stroke. 

The  "Tr^dy  of  Galileo'*  is  exquisite  in  concep- 
tion, and  of  loftiest  aim.  It  is  by  no  means  so  deeply 
cat,  nor  ture  the  tints  so  perfect,  as  one  would  bo  sure 
to  find  in  any  "  labour*'  of  Dr.  Brown's  "  life but, 
in  every  chief  respect,  it  is  eminently  expressive  of  the 
purity  of  his  genius,  and  the  peculiar  vividness  imd 
sensitiveness  of  his  artistic  perceptions.  We  shall 
e]q>lain  briefly  what  "Galileo'*  is,  and  was  meant 
to  be. 

The  tragedy  is  at  once  Hifi'eront  from  the  tragedy  of 
ordinary  life,  and  the  same.  Tragedy,  in  its  universal 
sense,  is  tbe  tearing  of  a  spirit  from  its  moorings ;  the 
destruction  of  its  lares  or  household  gods ;  and  the 
picture  of  how  it  then  bears  itself.  Usually  we  live 
amid  mere  passions  or  emotions :  great  soids  stake 
themselves  on  dies  of  this  description — the  success  or 
failure  of  a  love,  or  an  ambition,  or  arcvenge.  But  there 
are  qiirits  also— and  the  worM  may  be  thankful  that 
there  are — whose  dwelling  is  with  simple  impassionate 
truth ;  with  discovery,  which  is  the  herald  of  all  human 
progress ;  with  witchcraft  in  thdr  own  age,  which  is 
the  next  in  wisdom ;  with  blasphemy  and  impiety,  as 
say  the  moles  around  them,  hut  which  are  really  vast 
advancements  of  our  knowledge  of  creation  and  the 
infinite  mind.  There  have  been  who  could  die  for 
inch  views.  There  was  Bruno,  there  was  Huss,  there 
is  a  bright  martyrology.  But  neither  death  nor  per- 
secution is  the  full  tragedy  of  this  case.  Though  men 
suffer  for  truth,  they  may  yet  hold  by  it.  The  flames 
cannot  bum  such  laret;  or,  at  the  worst",  they  and  the 


spirit  clinging  to  them  may  bum  together.  The  really 
frightful  tiling— that  of  which  the  name  of  Galileo  will 
ever  be  the  terrible  symbol — is,  forced  recantation,  the 
abandonment,  through  the  fear  o^  or  t3io  killing  infiu- 
ence  of  cxtcnml  power,  of  all  that  ono  holds  mo^ 
sacred.  An  act  so  dread  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
a  holocaust  of  the  soul  on  the  altar  of  its  own  temple : 
it  is  the  destruction  of  the  temple  without  the  sool, 
which  is  left  flesbless  and  sluverinf^  without  covering 
kindred  or  home ;  or,  as  Galileo  himself  groaned  forth 
in  Ids  agony,  no  better  than  a  jabbering  idiot,  a  speo- 
tacle  and  laughing-stock  for  the  universe. 

In  the  management  of  his  picture  of  the  great 
Florentine,  Dr.  Brown  has  evinced  much  skill.  The 
wonderful  old  man,  with  prophet  tongue,  now  and 
then  appears  personally,  but  we  Judge  his  greatness 
chiefiy  from  its  influences.  The  one  grand  direct 
view  of  the  hero  is  his  appearance  before  the  ducal 
court,  where  he  unfolds,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke, 
the  nature  of  the  conceptions  possessing  him.  As  tiiis 
is  the  liffM  that  is  to  he  quenched  in  the  dire  tnige^j', 
we  must  give  it  in  full : — 

"GILILEO. 

"Frinoe  cardinal,  ^r  princess,  royal  dole ! 
The  sun  iUnmiiies  our  antipodes; 
HiB  TastituJo,  wrapped  round  vith  fiuy  •toul^ 
(A  fiercer  sbirt  than  ever  Nessoa  wore) 
Stauda  like  a  king  among  hia  courtiera  ale^j 
Mercury,  Venm,  Mars.  our  Eartli,  and  Jawr, 
This  Jupiter,  Satumus — and  aaother ; 
Each  in  his  place  about  the  tanchlets  throng 
Each  at  the  distance  measured  b<r  hit  rank, 
Frooeeding  ceaseless  round  the  mcmareh  mild. 
For  mild  ho  is,  although  he  brooka  notNajr. 
Some  of  IhoM  borons  wear  tbrar  knigfatiu  (turn. 
The  blaze  of  Mars  and  Yeaos  hide  tbwr  tndiu; 
Dear  Earth  is  tended  by  her  maid  the  moon; 
Old  Saturn's  girdled  by  a  thick-set  host. 
Ringing  him  round  as  if  he  would  rebel; 
Jove  carries  four,  and  three  ydaVe  seen  (o-nigiit. 
Usurper  once  of  Greek  and  Roman  &me, 
He  now  inelimn  before  the  sacred  jUr 
Our  Sun  of  Qrace  has  choKB  for  his  sign. 
Shorn  of  his  thuuf  rou  g^origi,  he  whini— 
Only  these  Uedid! 

"BSLUlSI. 

"Amen* 
Bat  certes  this  is  poeb;,  noti 


"iWTilTiaifc 

"  In  fine,  this  U&gly  oovt  or  solar  iyitli^ 

Repeated  many  timet  and  murw^ 

JUaketh  an  empire  huge,  or  constdlatioB. 

Constellation  upon  conatellation,  eadlesi  piM, 

Builds  up  a  firmament  or  milky-w^. 

Knnament  over  firmament,  and  firmamenta 

'Neath  firmaments  untold,  oiueen,  nnthoogfa^ 

ITnqieakaUe,  invisible,  b^foal 

AH  thinking,  yea,  beyond  hnaginiKoB, 

Bursting  with  life,  yet  mnsjcally  ruled 

By  the  harmonions  foroe  that  Ma  aafamt— 

Such  is  the  world  of  sense." 

The  author  of  the  tragedy  is  right ;  and,  indeed,  bH 
history  tells  us  that  a  splendour  so  undimmed  as  this 
could  not  arise  in  those  times  of  midnight  without  pene- 
trating to  the  heart  of  many  souls  asleep,  and  telling 
tliom  that  what  they  had  taken  for  (fo^was,  at  beat,  a 
foul  and  murky  morning.   Still  more,  when  the  nan  is 
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considered  who  brougit  the  tidings.  Tew,  even  now, 
Qfiderstand  tlie  entire  greatness  of  tiie  Koyal  Galileo.  If 
lie  bore  witii  him  news  of  Tictory,  it  was  also  ie  vbo 
had  ma  it — a  ^orious  conqueror,  everywhere — and 
evei;  inch  a  King !  A  scholar  of  the  first  order,  so 
]amei  that  even  in  Italy  he  was  famed  for  his  classic 
lae;  the  purest  viiter  of  his  t^c,  as  still  we  fee) 
irbcn  perusiiig  his  exquisite  dialogues ;  of  taste  so  rc- 
fiicd,  that  the  best  painters  of  the  daj  oomultcd  Liin 
tith  defercoco ;  passionatelj  fond  of  ninsic,  and  scl- 
don  surpassed  on  the  lute ;  of  wit  most  shai-p,  aiiil 
llie  keenest  dialectic; — could  such  n  man  have  failed  to 
inj  the  world,  eren  though  ho  liad  not  trodden 
in  gbry  within  the  chambers  of  that  higlicr  palace, 
vliose  floor  is  the  boundless  azure,  and  its  roof  }'ou 
"clear  crystal  of  the  iniiuite  Heaven  It  is  wroii}; 
atterly  to  imagine  Galileo  mcrclj  the  quiet  relircci 
studail,  nnnoticed  and  uuknown.  He  did  what  evcu 
Cipenricns  could  not  do ;  he  made  the  deadly  In- 
(laisition  shiver  to  its  inmost  and  foulest  dens ;  for 
tli^  felt  that  the  question  had,  through  his  surpas- 
nng  genia^  beeome  one  of  death  or  life — it  was  the 
Inquisition  or  Galileo?  We  have  in  Dr.  Brown's 
ja^e,  accordinglT,  no  portraiture  so  false  as  less  know- 
ledge or  less  discrinaination  might  hare  given  ns,  but 
the  reality;  a  source  of  imperial  light,  piercing  in 
mrj  directi<Mi  through  the  gloom,  aud  disposing 
llic  hearts  of  men  to  turn  and  worship  it.  It  was 
1  Sue  and  thoroughly  artisKc  idea  to  attempt  to  raea- 
iare  the  intensity  and  nature  of  that  light  by  its  vic- 
torious stni^le  'with  so  many  shades  aud  kinds  of' 
^bess ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  work  before  us  had 
bcco  more  elaboriite,  I>r.  Brown  miglit  have  extended 
tod  ^rther  varied  this  portion  of  his  machinery ;  but 
«  Tc  have  it,  there  are  many  exquisite  touches.  The 
derotion  of  Agoaiino,  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  as- 
tnaxmer,  wooU,  indeed,  havfi  been  thought  of  by 
■»t  vriteis,  altboagh  its  fervency  and  purity  are  hero 
beaatifiilly  brought  out  by  its  contact  with,  and  al- 
most entire  resemblance  to,  his  passionate  affection 
lor  Marina :  the  shy,  half-withlield,  unwilling,  but 
jet  thorough  subjection  of  the  Lord  Cardinal,  and  the 
entirely  nnreluctant  tribute  of  the  Princess,  the  type 
liigh-souled  earthly  power — are  touches  of  a  subtler 
tiod :  bat  what  most  pleased  us,  aud  what  is  a  good 
S*ciaienof  the  many  quiet  and  very  searching  things  to 
Umet  with  in  this  unpreteudiog  |^ay,  is  the  character 
of  the  be^at  Marco — ft  tqncaeotative  of  plain,  hou- 
^  itordy  humanity 

"MrtCO. 

*"nut  fellow  cried  y<m  on;  Bowhenilen  ms. 

ISe  nldwd  the  risto  o'  things  thesn  fifty  jnn. 

Fottr  of  th»e  I  toiled  u  hard  ta  bone. 

Firm  fledi,  hot  bloody  and  booest  soul  could  toiL 

Tea  o'  Ihem  Tve  h^sd,  avaiting  death. 

AH  the  fifty  Tve  kept  an  eager  eye  - 

UpoQ  the  poortith-uiuttra  men  we  nre. 

Tile  chnrcb,  oar  mother,  hw  not  baked  ns  bnad: 

Tie  state,  oar  fiither,  iteems  too  poor  to  bay. 

Kor  dukea,  nor  eardmils  can  prove  oar  frieide. 

We  live  by  chiince ;  arc  not  tbtgotten  merely — 

TWaate  we'n  here  to  ibout  bmnGnmo  [ 

"EKcoiro  i^ASUunra. 
"t^  vhatofOalilco? 

*'twaai  LAcautom. 
"rrellniofhim. 

"HiJKO. 

VfOB  tins  TW7  qpo^  aad  adtei  aa  aliu. 


He  Iifild  his  peace.    'He's  jnat  the  chnil  they  lay,*  -  . 
Tliou^ht  I,  and  ncnt  mynuy.but  toined  to  curie  him. 
TlicD  did  1  see  the  wi^ht  was  lost  iu  itody: 
Skyward  his  eye,  iiis  mind  was  yonder  dearly. 
I  bcjged  fljiin.    Ho  at^iitcd,  and,  'Alas, 
Old  man,'  he  said, '  Tin  alma  oahamed  to  give: 
No  man  should  supplicate  hia  brother  thos 
In  Ciirtatendom;  coma  home  and  sup  vith  me.' 
Then  did  he  lead  me  to  his  starrj'  house; 
And  tlicre  a  hljtlie  old  servant-frieiid  dU  tpttoA 
A  table  for  the  sage,  himself,  and  me. 
We  Ate  together :  say,  b  young  gallant 
Came  from  the  root^  not  tkonghtit  vile  to  sit 
Beside  poor  Marco.    Nest,  a  hcaTcuIy  nuud 
Eo^e  like  a  spirit  by  a  little  door; 
Sbe  did  not  cat — I  knew  not  if  t,lio  did; 
She  only  thoughtful  raored  about  iisuEl, 
Mo3t  like  an  angel.    Gidileo  tbeu, 
'['he  hcrc.'lic,  impostor,  and  what  nut. 
Did  speak  vkitii  kiiuUinglips  of         I"  cimo 
AVhenlciudmanlciadahallmaketliL:!  \mf<!1  h  hona 
For  all  the  world,  and  ooe  alkali  help  .-mutber; 
Jlotlier  and  father,  sister,  lover,  frieoit, 
Tbe  only  names.    Whernon  the  sprightly  giil'i 
Fiagers  did  play  among  the  propliet'a  hair. 
And  tlicg^iy  youth  did  smila  with  courteous  gncib 
And  the  old  sert-ant  crossed  himself  npace, 
Saying,  Anien;&iid  I  was  iiidy  dumb! 
Misundentanding  men,  nvjint  yunr  cnraet; 
Round  to  the  royal  gale  utid  Ueas  hia  Bam% 
,       Send  it  with  kUscs  to  itsiviveslsf; 

His  buJy's  here  willi  us,  1;:^  soul's  oahiglil 

"all  TOI  I,A2ZlK0in. 

"The  people's  friend,  hntTinmo,  ero  !'* 

Of  Marina,  the  astronomor's  daughter,  the  **  he^ 
Tciily  maid,'*  we  would  fain  speak  at  length;  and  yet 
what  wo  mi^t  saj  would  be  too  rough  and  rude — for 
though  of  earth  she  is  not  earthly.    Hot  function  im 

the  play  reminds  us  of  the  best  uses  of  the  old  Greek 
chorus — to  tell  the  high  will  of  the  gods;  evenwhilo 
partahing  of  s\iffering,  nnd  tears,  and  terrestrial  bewil- 
'  dermcnt,  ever  to  rise  above  them  all,  to  look  with  nn- 
blcnching  eye  in  the  face  of  duty,  to  act,  to  live,  or  to 
die,  and — whetlier  (lirough  woe  or  joy — to  long  for-the 
riglit,  and  to  triumph.  What  a  terrible  affecticai  that 
for  Galileo,  whieli,  overlooking  cerlain  consefiaenoes, 
thinking  only  of  the  nobler  part  Of  km — one  hair  of 
whose  revered  head  was  yet  of  more  worth  to  her  than 
Earth  and  all  its  kingdoms — could  yet  forbid  him  to 
disguise  himself,  or  tlunk  of  fi^htl  fioft  is  the 
scene 

*'  Chihlrcn,  the  Intinisition  Why,  you  fftart  t 

Sbe  is  a  pradent  matt  on  of  the  Clioroh, 
And  wants  Bdne  inatant  prceenoe ; — SlubB  X  go  f 
Owr  mobled  biswb  here  wa^  awl  bid  tae  Ita, 
■^MOSXIXO. 

"Father  and bnde, one  momant  loitniajhMS 
The  Tentsie.   Soro  yob  beailata  f   Away  1 

"jACoro  fiM^Ay}* 
Master,  make  oS  at  onco  in  my  canoakali. 

"  What  lays  my  Gamha's  daughter  P 

"  Go  to  Rome. 
Obey  the  call  of  destiny  and  heaven ; 
ICi'^lcct  tlif  hist  of  cowardice  and  lore. 
Who  counsels  Gslileonot  to  stand, 
Or  dares  proaonnM  hie  name  wkb  wwd^of  ffi^  t 
ShKDU  oayoonli  I—To-night  we  vat^  in  BraM  I '  ~ 
I  ihlU  be  smig  in  a  thiw  to  laarch. 
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^  *'yo^luia>tep,  prond  gMt   Hind  yoa  flu  hoBM^ 

See  to  wf  gear,  to  letters  write  nepliei, 
Oa  with  the  wo^    Yddi  low  needs  yoa  hop. 
Thoa  thftlt  be  nurried,  sweet,  whea  I  return. 
Thjr  dnty  then  Bhall  root  thee  at  hii  nde  i 
A  hride  is  not  lees  dnteooi  than  a  wife. 

"Ohttakeosbothfrnrfiitberl  Jorisao^ 
|ior  hope,  out  Ion  to  oj  vithoat  oar  ns. 

**  la  nan^,  I  a^iue  ttae,  faav  her  ]^^r«. 

"BU  twoTinng  moonadelay  bohind  their  worid: 
I«t  IS  two  link  irtiereTer  thoaart  ptongad. 

"Bise  to  107  hearty  I  hear  tham  otant ;  one  kiia. 
Theare,  stud  bye  like  a  princesi  u  thou  art : 
Not  a  tear,  not  a  ward ;  sivpoee  me  gone. 
O,  Agoitina,  oUog  to  her  for  life : 
She  forelf  is  the  darling  of  the  age  I 
I  know  faer  all  Ij  heart;  qr.  ereiy  word: 
A  matchlaai  child  nast  prore  a  peerlew  wife. 

[A  bmb  i^m  AI«CiBDnuL.] 
Ambitiolibidiigfriim  adtotbaiid. 

'  ISumfit  ie  tmetiisVaaan'  lauL} 
Adieu,  there  is  a  world  of  eonls  uonnd  I 
Farewdl,Jaeopo.   Thon  art  needftal  hare. 
Vailhftil  old  man,  ^  hand:  OoB^not  alearl 

£Zlc  IkuB  adm  wUk  Jiit  Jfyrmdont  oitf  Hinoo. 
lime     OfiMrwfoy  Stt  •JimtralfrMaiiim.T 

And  ye^  good  xadex,  this  Marina  was  no  stoio ! 
lu^  she  VI8  all  love,  lore ;  only  that  highest  love, 
which  is  bre  itself;  love,  above  tim^  beoaase  iu- 
fltnding^it;  love»  whose  child — dniy  is,  and  which  sees 
Aitjfu  a  child,  and  not  as  a  taskmaster,  or  late.  Look 
for  fivther  iUostrations  of  this  fair  jonng  oreatore  to 
page  S6,  or  to  the  remarkable  pages  6^  65,  66,  and 
67 ;  &s  latter  being  more  strildng  and  powerful  in 
idw,  than  even  in  exeoation.  Marina's  fate  is,  perhtqps, 
the  direst  in  the  pieoe^  cotinting  sorrow  by  ordinary 
standards ;  yet  she  is  notto  be  wept  fori  Her  death 
is  like  Uiat  of  Cordelia — a  great  relief;  we  feel  as 
if  an  OTBrbordening  sigh  escaped  us;  for  atlmgthshe 
iajiw,  snj  towanis  ontEOublsd  ether  m  the  wings  of 
ndofel 

Unluqppilly,  oar  Hmiis  iorbid  further  details ;  so  we 
most  on  to  the  tragedy.  The  shapeless  phantom 
ever  in  the  background,  at  length  oomes  forth,  with 
the  n^stery  and  potency  of  HelL  Neither  Galileo 
with  lus  greatness ;  neithtt  the  terrestrial  powers  and 
fiiendships  which  cnyiron  him ;  neither  those  bright 
voices  from  the  Heavens  which  he  has  interpreted  and 
declared ;  nothing  can  withstand  that  p^iantom.  It  is 
Xvn^witiiaform  superhmnan rather  than  human:  but 
tiai  day  belonged  to  U.  And  yet  it  has  no  array  of 
wpsrent  power  annmd  it.  It  hu  no  soldiery,  no  train 
of  cdSoiaLi^none  (dftheapparatna  of  mere  outward  force; 
it  is  seen  charing  in  the  distance;  it  beckons  its 
finger,  and  the  work  is  done  I  Hell  incarnated;  the 
vay  demon  in  bunan  shape ;  the  blackness  and  daik- 
seu  of  the  bnmaa  Iwut  distilled  iotodeadlieat  pmoi^ 
and  tipping  one  £ital  shaft:  the  shaft  flew  from  a  bow 
of  Upas,  in  the  midnight,  but  the  aim  was  sure  I  Alas! 
for  our  snUghtened  nineteenth  century  I  does  not  the 
midni^  yet  hnatle  with  throngs  cd  such  arrows — 
thiok  laddoTMtating  Hdoadi  of  lootuto  I— or,irone 
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a  thousand  timea»  may  they  not  fly  all  mmotioed,  and 
therefore  with  deadlier  aim,  under  tiie  midday  sun? 

In  the  pride  aod  splendour  of  his  fame,  CbdHeo  was 
summoned  before  the  dark  tribunal ;  and  we  know  the 
rest  of  &B  history^  It  is  now  beyond  reach  d  dooAit 
that  the  great  Florentine  suffered  the  ordinary  torture  ; 
thal^  with  oath  and  imprecation,  he  recanted.  Dr, 
Brown  has  pictured  the  tiSects  of  this  act,  in  the  utter 
ruin  and  death  of  this  illustrious  man,  better  than  any 
pen  has  yet  done  it  The  entire  scene  is  (hu  (tf  mad- 
dened and  maddening  ddirinm.  The  poor  dd  man 
escapes  with  life ;  bi^  it  is  bodily  life  only,  and  that 
brief.  His  heart  and  soul  are  on  fire,  for  he  thinks 
that  all  eartb  and  sea  are  filled  with  wild  snrging 
waves,  bearing  thiongh  tiie  universe  the  tale  of  hii 
inflddify.  Let  ns  zeiid  one  heartrending  paan^ 

''Jndri:  lUnry. 

<*  Poor  earth,  tiie  mother  of  ovr  wondions  bodiei^ 
Claims  ns  for  faeis ;  and  ailenflj  oonplains 
Her  childrea  have  her  ere  their  wings  be  grown. 
When  such  as  time  has  not  fitll-fledged  dqiut 
How  most  she  jeam  when  sleeideM  saidde 
Uplifts  her  wilM  hand,  but  makes  a  pause  1 
Te  pfauge  within  the  naked  world  <tf  eonli^ 
Akm^  pcailuqpannkiiown,  were  liarriUe  : 
Tb»  heart  of  woman  ihibks  from  life  so  she^. 
So  bare  and  onindned,  ao  pore  and  cdd  ^— 
But  I  am  looked  for  ere  the  snn  go  down. 

0  foithfol  Agoatino,  be  at  hand  I 

Or.  be  thou  rapt  away  to  rule  aooM  star. 
My  bmons  fiiUieor  jdas  mj  fl^Jitfroat  Bama-m 
His  high  renown  will  daave  tiM  hasfanly  air, 
Until  wa  quekif  reach  tity  kiadliag  polail 
Ha  drinks  bis  parting  cap  tins  very  hour  ^— 

1  KBit  not  be  hfjiii^, 

Uardflvm  tie  WM.] 
*'zEs  nom  oTTTsm. 
"BTo.erol 

[fiAr  LeciA  mtd  Swan.] 

"tocu.  I 
"  Signoia,  think  E  Bravissimo,  taj  sweetheart  I 
The  gjaddeat  news,  0  joy  t  Signoia,  yfj  I 

"JACOPO. 

"My  dearest  miatnss,  hoe's  my  master  hone, 
la  trim^  too: — ^Woe's  ms,  were  Bsoi  harsl 
"luaoi^ 
** Is  (his  the  joio^s  deadfy  work  begnnP 

ISHter  Galileo  hetmem  iU  Faun  onf  ICiiq 

"niASJOHV. 

"niashonoindftflMrl 

"qujuo. 

"Ay.tby&ther.diildl 

**lIAaiITA. 

"MyveryltdterP   Spe^.  my  fiithcr  then? 

"OAiixn. 
"WhatiOslii^dadingF 

"luaiKA. 

"Oitia.itiat 
Knr  baa  aai  learad  ttua  ait— tiioa  ait  Dot  wdl  I 
Boihtnrdiditthoaeseiiper   FB hide  thn hue: 
Or  shall  we  steal  to  Germany  P — Alack, 
I  oauiot  bide  thee  now,  Io«ibo(IIm:— 
O  &ther,  we  are  doomed  1 

"ftiUUO. 
"Why,  what  hwlupt 
Hon  horrible  at  Aroetri  thm  B«cae 
T»  dme  the*  Baidv  itffl  thaa  flatUw  Ml 
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"IMthoB  not  kjKnr  of  Agottiiu^i  dettli, 
SftnitanH  Ni^  tin  hag  BMudn'a  hnit 

"ouzun. 

"ffigU,  i^nm  Iw  wonhipped  like  a  Eirrin  1k9  I 
We  tre  aceaned,  duster: — IHM  flua  hw 

roaring  oath  whmfrith  I  nrare 
Air  Night,  with  all  h«r  pomp,  is  IUm  u  fidrl 
dte       ftnd  me  home  with  jott  rmngo  I 

"KUtDTA. 

•0 vkat. bMt tiKm TeeudadP  Ncrcrlamrl 

**  PALTLMO. 

*Ta^  te  n  bMx  of  ntdnen. 

"mujOHir. 

"BwMiftbovof&ifli. 

"lUdi,  dmb^  wpwihnc^       in  ons  irild  <np 
I  diuk :  The  bnzning  phjsie  drove  me  mad. 
Mothiag  will  heal  ma  now  but  death's  odd  hud, 
Ud  ea     amoiildsiiig  heart  and  scotddnglrndBt 
nehnrenlririQbedoBBl  Ineritall; 
Mj  gnlt  tmueenda  temrd:  Bat  vh;  ihooUit  ttaOi 
Uj  tMSi,  mj  beeatilU,  nj  Uudaia  one— 

"BiMi       gin  me  non^  beneath  it  now  t 
TUi  thantebott  hath  toraed  me  to  a  stone. 
And  txt  dMfur  oongeala  my  woadenng  Uood. 
OdtMBotimueent:  I  line*  tale  ^ 
AiAaadUu  thiaaovn:  Orinftdhoiiael 

'mua.  JOBS, 
"MirfM  Gamtek  atop  I  Th;  fitUur  ainla 
Am  AMrnhauttoB,  Iteirt  aad  bead  fimqpent. 
tit  b  TBpoaB  anUI^  GoIUet  tlqr  4oagfaii } 
-Aa^iaBn  bottr  or  two,  ocmftri^li  eaba, 
Bat  faak  fanmilitj  aboat  the  paat. 

[Tk^  Ut  Qaulio  iawn  nfon  a  marom  wmA.] 

"XABDtA. 

"iikwortwol  iOnen. 

arm  tiotd  Mm.} 

"One  aadent  Idaa 
UpmOit  ditiEj  brow  bcfere  weparti 
Ibf  AaritaUf)  natare  giro  thee  sla^ 
-8pei4r  ■n^  iweat,  eonteat,  oblirioas,  deep." 

AndcMkpecqpae  that  iUt  is  notragedyP  Wliy 
tta,  vlwre  ia  or  ever  was  tiiere  tragedy,  on  the  sur- 
face or  during  the  history  of  this  rolling  and  toiling 
vdddr  Was  the  atoty  of  the  Mooratn^y  F  Deq> 
indeed,  and  am  I  oia  ym  oompaie  the  fancied 
irfiUi^  of  DeadmoiiB-withvliatinnud  hwe  been  the 
Mbo^  agony,  lud  he  become  anrate  (tf  fond  iofi^ 
Ui  on  part  to  ber — ^his  my  angd  f  And  th«r$  was 
Alt  tottoring  old  man  vho  had  seen  the  peedess 
^^rana,  and  knelt  before  her  in  her  oonrta,  and  sworn 
he  adored  her,  and  felt  himself  enoiided  by  the 
giny  (tf  her  smile,  awakening  from  his  terrible  trance 
tohtow  that  he  had  cursed  her  and  denied  her  name ! 
Veri^,  he  m^t  well  go  forth  and  weep  bitterly  t  But 
tens  Kke  t^ftse,  Xarih  will  not  receive  or  dry !  Like, 
Hmlet^  Qalfleo  was  a  wreck;  and  he  could  only 
^>ethat  s(»neHoiatio>  in  better  times^  woold  eiplain 
or  find  excuse  for  his  fiail^,  and  show  that,  even  yet, 
l>e  deserved  a  poKtion  of  a  good  nanu. 

Ia  hb  oradnet  <^tiie  TeeaBlatKm 
laa  gow  into  a  qneation  >o  dark,  popkxed,  and 
pufal,  tint  m  know  not  if  to  ong^  to  Tentoie  to 
Ukw  Urn.  n  is  the  tuijteUM  cause  mi  the  lecanta- 
ti>  of  tin  aitnmoner,  or  the  /bm  of  the  necessity 
*>  itttsD  speared  to  himself.  His  idea  is,  that  in 
Ui  fimd  FriKii>hou3ei  racked  mid  fevered,  and  bis 


nature  all  nptomed.  the  snfieiermay  have  thooght  that 
he  had  been  too  fomad  and  ocmfideiit}  and  that  in 
eiqionnding  the  ww*w  n^steriea  of  theUniTOsebehad 
trusted  too  much  to  ^  deodning  eridence  of  the 
senses.  Hesitation  of  this  sort,  assnming  bodily  shape, 
may.  Dr.  Brown  supposes,  hare  momentarily  recom- 
mended, or  inclined  him  to  those  early  thooghts  con- 
cerning the  sacredness  and  infallibility  of  the  Church, 
in  which,  probably,  his  childhood  was  reared ;  and  so 
hare  elicited  his  recantation.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  pronounce  dc^;maticaUy  on  bo  difficult  a  snt^ect; 
bat  we  hare  strong  doubts  of  the  possibili^  of  such  a 
process  of  thought.  It  is  true  that  the  broken-down 
body  often  adn^  cozioiu  lights  into  the  intellect— 
oarrying  it  quite  away  from  tim  course  and  fom  of 
thoughts  Ii^  which  it  was  sunonndedwhen  the  sinews 
were  quite  knil^  and  the  bowl  unbroken ;  but  it  is  not 
according  to  oar  e^terienoethata  cdungelilcethefbie- 
gQing  ever  does  occar.in  snoh  drcnmBtanoes.  Wo 
qpeak,  too,  from  experience  neither  slight  nor  solitary. 
More  than  onoe  has  the  writer  of  this  been  at  the 
entrance  of  the  fiirther  world,  and  seen  a  wondrooa 
light  streaming  throughits  barred  gates :  but  the  part 
of  our  habitual  nature  which  men  Tanishes  is  the  «*• 
nal,  the  poxely  logieal^  the  art^aaU  There  is  not  a 
logical  system  on  earth,  tonching  on  the  oonoeniB  ol 
the  inner  q^t,  which  can  stand  for  a  moment  under 
the  gase  of  that  clear  eye  with  which  we  look  ourselTOB 
thmngh  and  throng^  on  the  tum  (tf  an  almost  &bd 
ferer.  Down  Ihey  go^  though  h^  as  "BatcnD,  and 
ooreri^  tike  qpadonsewthv^the^  hues — down  they 
go  like  a  hoose  of  cards,  or  rather,  as  tiie  mist  of  a 
morning  xoUa  away,  th^  are  gonet  But  never  in  our 
personal  ooosciousoesa  has  one  tnUh^  whether  of  sense 
or  reason,  or  intuition,  been  shaken  in  such  crises ; 
and  we  would  fain  that  Dr,  Brown  examine  Uiis  peca- 
liar  question  once  more,  modi^ing  the  part  of  hia  woric 
relathig  to  it,  if  he  ahall  see  caoseifw  the  special  view 
he  has  taken,  has  no  relation  vith  the  genend  texlore 
or  conduct  of  his  tragedy. 

We  must  now  bid  our  author  &rewell,  with  very 
siuoere  thanks.  This  tastefal  little  votome  has  given 
us  modi  pleasoie,  and  made  ns  tkmk,  mcHre  than  maaj 
ordinary  ones.  When  he  next  hqipena  to  ^rain  hii 
ancl^  we  pray  himjnst  to  take  a  aimihur  method  ti. 
sendingawi^  atmU;  so  that  we  shall  have  occasion  again 
to  thank  him,  prob^y,  yet  mne.  ^  wiU,  perh{^[)8,  ex* 
case  our  saying,  that  of  AuxM^^whenhis  anole  is  not 
spruned— we  ^ould  all  v«ry  gladly  hear  at  as  great 
length  as  he  may  choose.  We  were  aware,  some  years 
ago,  of  the  great  sacrifice  he  considered  himself  entitled 
to  make  because  of  dispates  concerning  some  of  his 
scientiSo  views;  and  we  were  sure  that  knowledgo 
would  gain  fnnn  his  temporary  retirement  either 
Uiron^  the  substantiating  of  lus  opinions,  or  a  fall 
and  distinct  avowal  of  what  had  led  a  mind  so  acute 
and  poaevering,  into  ern»-.  We  hoped  the  former,  and 
still  hqpe  for  it;  but  hotxtf»gUt  and,  in  all  fnodmea^ 
we  should  {sefiBr  eitiier  altenutav^  to  the  misfortons 
that  by  pndangmg  that  withdrawal,  he  shcnild  keqt 
himsdf  really  or  i^amitiy,  and  in  any  ftshian  or  d^ 
gie^  out  of  dear  and  understood  lehtifflidi^  with 
that  army  of  InqQirersof  whichin  many  vrays  ha  would 
he  a  leading  and  distinguished  chi^tdnr-amn^ul^ 
old  friend!  adieu!  Suge  tAV^OMlCi* 
befdnthee  I  l^tdt  fauttoi  ^ 
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The  Cbcropus  Aceopolis  which  Edinburgh  has 
lean  oJloged  to  omalato  under  her  designation  of 
the  Modem  Athena,  was  "ono  rast  composition  of 
ftrohitectaro  and  sculpture,"  as  we  are  told  bj 
FauBanias,  the  most  contpotenthecauao  the  nearest 
eontomporary  authority.  What  moasuro  of  approil- 
mation  we  hare  made  to  such  a  boast  may  bo 
eoniprehonded  at  a  glanoo.  Edinburgh  has  oor- 
tainly,  before  all  eitics  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
begna  itm  example  of  artistieal  embellishment. 
There  -wdnld  be  little  difficulty  in  showing  that 
London  Itself  does  not,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  resoarces,  display  an  eqa:j  amonnt  of  decora- 
tire  taste,  and  certainly  not  an  equiralent  disposi' 
tion  "to  glory  in  the  encouragement  and  excel  in 
the  practice  of  art,"  after  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  But  before  we  can  exactly  claim  for 
Edinburgh  tho  honour  of  riTalling  hor  ancient  pro- 
totype in  acalpture,  it  may  be  wise  to  rrflfrt  for 
m  moment  orer  the  miltitudinous  fragments  of  that 
glorious  art,  which,  surriring  tho  wreck  of  nges, 
9tiH  astonish  with  their  aystematio  beauty,  tho 
modem  worshippers  of  tho  antique  ideal. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  "  the  Restoration  of  t^e  Par- 
thenon," by  Mr.  Cleghom  of  CIcphans,a  well-known 
Edlnborgh  etnmoufeur,  wn  have  an  elaborate  col- 
lation of  all  the  Aoeount'4  transmitted  to  ns  of  that 
«dUtee,  and  Its  proftiso  and  splendid  scnlptnre*.  From 
fhe  rainouB  and  dilapidateU  state  of  the  temple,  it  is 
obrions  that  much  of  its  stataary  had  been  totally 
destroyed.  Tho  remaining  portions — known  as  tho 
Elgin  marbles,  now  in  the  British  Museum — arc 
often  GO  mutitatc'l  and  defaced,  as  may  bo  noticed 
in  the  rjist*  jit  ilir  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  K(li:i!iiM  jli.  .■!^  often  to  indicate  imperfectly, 
if  at  all,  tlic  f  Ij.iis  originally  represented.  Tho 
•ast  and  the  wo.-i  ]i'-iIimeDts,  we  are  however  aware, 
woro  adorned  witli  groups  of  statuary  of  heroic 
Amenaiont,  some  of  them  being  entirely  detached, 
emblematical  of  tho  birth  of  Minorra,  and  her  con- 
tost  with  Neptnne  about  the  appellation  of  Athens. 
Tigam  so  airangod,  from  the  erect  to  the  reenm- 
bent,  H  to  fill  the  entire  space  of  the  tympanum, 
adorned  the  pediments,  and  formed  two  magnificent 
Oomporitions  in  statnory,  extending  longitudinally 
nearly  80  feet,  and  including  each  about  20  figures. 
The  ecnlptores  in  ba^so  relievo,  of  which  thn  rolios 
are  now  in  the  British  MuBi-um,  formed  tochiiically 
the  Zoophorus  or  friezo  "uu(I>r  the  soffit  of  tho 
peripteniB  which  crowned  the  exterior  of  tho  cella 
and  fts  two  Testibules.*'  This  frieze  is  held  to  have 
teen  desOTiptire  of  the  grand  quinquennial  and 
Maathenaio  procesuon  la  honour  of  the  goddess 
Minerva. 

Having  some  fancy  for  direeting  attention  to 
flie  profusion  and  splendour  of  antique  seulpturo, 
Ai  eoatrasted  with  tho  isolated  and  scanty  displays 
(tf  modem  art,  we  may  as  well  indulge  in  an  ez- 
traot  firom  lb.  Cleghom,  which  will  sorre,  per- 
Itaps^to  npply  a  hint  of  those  illnitratiTe  pnrposes 
hy  irimh  refined  and  ereatlve  skiB  may  yet  be- 
liMtWMiital  te  wmmwrwrnttng  the  heimm, 


the  patriotism,  and  achievements  of  our  own  coun- 
try, whilst  perpetuating  the  geaius  of  our  sculp- 
tord.  If  told  thiit  it  is  now  an  idle  dream  to  ima- 
c;ino  tliat  ac-cumulated  wealth  and  ultra-civilisa- 
tion will  aver  more  indulge  in  thoee  extravagant 
manifestations  of  tasto  which  the  embellishment* 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Athens  indicated,  we  may 
urge  that  it  is  equally  idle  to  predict  the  limits  to 
which  intellectual  and  artistieal  rafinement  will 
extend  in  that  future,  whidi,  with  the  blessing  of 
Proridenee,  is  jmbably  awaiting  the  social  progrMi 
of  man.  Without  arrogating  to  our  age  an  undue 
8upc!^iority  in  intelligence,  do  we  not  know  that  its 
advancement  in  science  has  been  prodigious,  and 
that,  in  all  that  constitutes  true  knowledge,  it  has 
nevor  been  surpassed  ia  leamlag  or  enlightemoant  ? 
and  what  does  all  this  amonBt  to,  if  not  to  tfae 
assurance  of  a  future,  bright  with  all  the  ameni- 
ties as  well  as  other  advantages  of  improved  in- 
telligence ?  Strange,  indeed,  should  it  be  acconntdd, 
and  only  explicable  through  that  billowy  rise  and 
fall  which,  through  all  ages,  has  charactorlsed  the 
human  lot;  if,  aecopding  to  tho  present  progression 
of  intelligence,  an  ago  should  not  arrive,  though 
generations  may  yot  pass  away  without  having 
seen  it,  which,  in  all  that  ii  demonstrative  of  men- 
tal superiority,  will  sorpaas  any  age  ef  tke  worid. 
To  act  as  pioneers  to  sQeh  a  period  ii  the  Wvnden 
duty  of  the  present  and  each  soeeoeding  genera* 
tion.  And  yet,  from  the  following  summary  of  tbe 
artistic  monuments  of-  antiquity  may  be  learned 
how  much  has  oven  to  bo  accomplished  to  ro- 
<lcem  tho  past — not  to  say  to  tronsoond  it  in  the 
future: — 

"  The  procession"  oftliePannthenalc  frieze,  iays  Mr.  Clegftora, 
"in  tno  parallel  lines,  U  represented  advaticing  from  cart  to 
west,  both  on  Hie  north  &ud  suQth  sides  of  tlie  temple,  w  that, 
b;  timing  roand  tho  angles  of  the  eniteni  frant,  tbqr  aiqKMeked 
cacU  oUier  in  theceatre.  Towsrds  tbo  ceatre  oi  tliis  IjroBt  are 
twelve  [Injures  seatod,  supposed  to  be  deiticai}  &om  tbnr  superior 
siie — one  ludf  Iki-in^  the  noitii,  the  other  the  soutii,  for  the 
l^iiqiose  of  rcceiTing  the  hcnd»  of  the  rcspedive  columDs.  1%ne 
t\To  diviiiona  of  sitting  Sgjxiea  wn  Kparatcd  hj  ftrs  iiliiiiieg 
ligtns,  vhich  occupy  the  oentie  of  Uio  fiieta,  Visconti  siiipoMa 
Uieia  the  anhephori  dcliviiriii^  the  kul^ti  of  unkmiwu  cyttenta 
lu  the  priesteB,!  of  Miiiirva.  The  nest  ii^ro  he  thinkj  is  tlio 
Arcliuti.or  of  the  Sacred  rites,  who  receives  tho 

I'qilus  or  Biiereil  nwnin^,  "With  respect  to  the  twelve  sealed 
li^ret,  seven  of  which  ma  mole  and  im  fmala,  than  aMMS 
^leat  difilculty  in  ascertaining  what  dritiea  tbey  m  intaaded  to 
rcpruaeot.  U'liia  proceeds  fram  several  cansei:  from  the  beads  aad 
eouiiteuuncos  of  mntiy  of  tlicm  beiug  cither  defaced  or  cuUrcly  ohll- 
IcratcJ — from  tlic  usmil  -iymbols  niid  attribales  which  indicate  the 
■iitrt'rcnt  dfitics  in  nftcr-iimca  not  huving  been  in  nse  in  tbe  age 
of  Pericles — and  ft-oin  many  of  the  ottribatca  and  minitte  idisno- 
lerittics  having  been  rapresentad  by  nutallic  omaauvti,  of  whioh 
only  a  few  vestigei  now  remain.  In  tlifi  front  of  the  six  deitie^ 
fLu:ing  tbe  iiouth,are  six  figures  stippOBed  to  be  na^trales — one 
of  tbem  leaning  on  his  st^.  At  tlie  head  of  this  colnms  are 
jronns  wonien  bearing  trumpets,  tsbm,  and  patme.  Then  fol- 
lows a  aagistnite  taming  nxind  to  the  wcritrial  pre  alien  of 
oxen,  seme  ef  whieb  are  procecdiag  qnietly,  othais  straggUng  to 
get  bxxe  from  tlie  men  who  are  conducting  them.  Next  •p(>eiar 
four  women  hearing  square  iuetnimcnts,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
people  of  different  age3-~tlie  proccnioa  bong  doied  hy  nnme- 
nws  cars  and  horses.  . 


SCULFTOIUES  OF  THE  MODEBK  A7!BXNS. 


Ill 


IgUirii^  ba  rfibn  tn  Stoing  apoa  rtartH.  The  Mm^ 
tint  tmrdi  tbt  pnoMnon,  /aftd  aipjtan  giving  diredioni  to 
tilt  two  jtnag  women  beading  the  other  coltunn,  betmon 
wliom  ud  the  next  flle  is  mother  nogutrate  similarly  employed. 
TVn  fcOmr  faiutlts  lingiy,  some  bearing  toms,  othsrs  etodeUbn 
oi  prine.  Ob  the  Borth  nde  mnmuiecB  »  similw  prooevion 
of  ndw,  fitllowed  bj  mttMi  bearing  trayi  of 

boK^udothvofllNiBgij  men  cwiTing  skini  oCwine,  and  plfty- 
i^attelrts  Midljmjtteaaflnwd  of  people  of  aD  agei  on 
{nt,  doNd  Bfo  the  ottMa  ly  cm  aid  bofMrneo.  On  tbe  mi- 
tn  fihii  Ab  Ignm  Am  ttonoifli,  bang  «eontiniiati«n  of  the 
Midn  ailm  4f  pniMiim.  Itaoiuiatsof  dimoBntcdbone- 
H^MHi^iaaltif  •■pgiitnti^wne  fitting  thor  baclcduw, 
otkoitkeirbndln,  MM  in  the  let  of  nKnuUiig  and  lestraising 

Hmm  iiBvttiiiig  laaH  this  to  oranhftdoT  m  Tith 
•Mftof  th«  pouibiUtj  af  ita  teprodBetloa.  We 
adisM  tbe  dawription  at  a  detuled  qieoiinen  of  the 
■ipb  mdl  nataTal  oonpcniatt  o1>)erts  of  the  high 
«t  tiaatkpit>f.  And,  more  eipecially,  in  eonneo- 
tioavith  the  modern  soalptaiee  of  Edinburgh  have 
n  two  BOtiree  foi  pla^g  the  titati<m  promi- 
maOj  bttee  the  leadar.  The  first  ii  thu  :  The 
that  a  nlf-tMgbt  British  artiBt,  Mr.  John 
Jhmiag,  te  vhosa  penatratiTe  Bagaoitf  is  owing 
iB  tint  gaaiat  aad  leamiag  failed  to  aocompUih  in 
th»WitwaticMo€  the  Elgin  marblei,  from  thoir  in- 
nptiaeUe  motUation  io  the  clear  detuls  of  them 
teiiihed  k  HtB  tangoing  extraet  He  stadied  them 
■  tbsir  ftagmsBtarj  eondition  vith  that  pnrely  in- 
ittMtke  ftwliii£  A>r  their  original  eoneeption  and 
WpiirtMi  my  have  animated  the  mind  of  Pki- 
im,  MlWy  lUrted  to  eiirteneelwneath  hisohiseL 
Ml  Hwiiiiim  and  faia  soni  followed,  as  Aey  he* 
Tmtif  and  as  we  too  heliere,  the  praetiee  and  ex- 
Wf4e  1^  the  great  seulptor  of  the  Portlienoo,  when, 
itaidbg  en  a  seafiUding  awmg  in  middle  air,  they 
rnitwHk  all  Hm  feree  and  freedom  of  original  genias, 
tt>  figares  that  at  tids  memrat  decorate  the  facade 
rftfeAtfasnenmOlvb  House  in  Fan  Mall.  If  the 
ftttw  <tkiv^  by  yean  vt  stady)  oonld  solve  the 
njftery  of  tho  Peaiaftwate  proeeasieD,  and  the 
UAk  aad  sons  vnbesitatingly  exeente  the  «d  post 
mtrWiilmiyTrt-  of  the  Ath«uDuiB>  ttiere  butoIj 
Mi  te  ttuie  diiisAy  in  emulating,  erm  in  modem 
te^  Ae  flaeat  of  tbe  pnwesdons,  gronpa,  and 
Mlptinser  antiquity. 

A  seaaiid  mottva  indadng  iu  to  quote  an  exam- 
llaoftiieityle  aadeharaetMof  the  Cheoian  aeolp- 
tara^-oilg^tes  in  the  ymptml  of  the  very  gen- 
Dcbhh  from  whom  we  have  extracted  it  for  the  re- 
paration of  the  ParUieDon  on  tho  Calton  Hill.  Our 
nates  are  awMe  that  this  restoration  is  aotaally 
ewBMMed,  and  ia  progress.  Oor  presoBtbaBinesB 
h  sofo  expreesly,  however,  with  ^  senlpttires  it 
BBf  Uaaade  to  exhibit  and  oontain;  and  although 
**  disli  net,  eren  Ibr  tbe  sake  of  faraishing  forth 
Mttorirtens  exannile,  and  upholding  the  praoticap 
tiKty  «f -eepyfaig  it,  enter  farther  with  Mr.  Oleghom 
■to  tbe  dao^plion  of  the  frieaes,  eonpriaing  tho 
CoBlaii  of  ttko  Contann  and  the  Lapithae,  the 
tt  flu  Ananmi,  or  the  watlUco  exploits  of 
tha  AihoUaai,  yet  we  mnit  eay,  that  there  arc 
*<■■■  in  AUaoi^s  History  d  Burope,  or  in  tho 
inrim  ffiilory  of  Seotland  alone,  whiefa  might 
vtteaae  and  propriety  be  rendered  equally  oom- 
*>Mntfre  hy  art,  and  imperishable  in  stone.  At 
^MHf  ttoat^  Ik  aaj  be  rectuudto  to  mmmtXe 


forther,  for  example's  salrft,  tome  of  the  prindpal 
statuesque  decorations  of  the  andent,  against  all 
we  as  yet  possess  in  tbe  modem  Athens. 

There  was  in  the  Parthenon  itself,  ereot,  and 
robed  to  tbe  feet,  the  Chryselephantine  statue  of 
Minerra,  tlie  chef  d'osuvre  of  Phidias,  iu  irory  and 
gold,  in  height  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  helmeted 
and  crested  with  a  sphynx,  panoplied  with  tho 
Medusa's  head,  whilst  a  golden  spear  penetrated 
tbe  roof,  and  glittered  in  the  sunlight.  In  this 
daring  and  gigantic  oomposition,  the  gdd  alon^ 
aeeording  to  ThucytUdes,  weighed  forty  talents,  in 
r^uB  £120,000.  Deem  not  for  a  moment  that  wa 
foronr  tiie  barbaric  gold  and  peari,  wortiby  as  such 
materials  were  of  the  Talue  of  the  worknuuuhip. 
No  ;  a  block  of  &ir  Carrara  marbl^  of  Aberdeen 
granite  eren,  or  Binny  freestone,  is  alike  better 
Boited  for  our  grey  atmosphere  and  dismal  climate, 
and  more  seetiro  from  tho  cupidity  of  the  Goths  of 
time,  than  precious  metals  aaii  perishable  ani- 
mal materials  ;  although  certainly  it  was  a  thougU 
worthy  of  that  fine  spirit  too  early  parted,  the  late 
Thomas  Duncan,  that  gilded  statuary  was  the 
thing  for  us  ;  and,  for  that  matter,  why  not  olootro- 
plate  tbe  BurCaces  in  these  days  of  scientific  appU- 
aneesP  To  resume,  however.  Statues  in  bronze 
abundanUy  adorned  the  colonnade,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  temple.  Other,  and  not  dissimilar, 
though  certainly  inferiw,  strootaxes  were  placed  m 
different  levels  of  the  Cecropian  rook.  In  ahor^ 
the  Acropolis,  at  the  period  of  the  ^t  of  Pausaoiai^ 
iu  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  possessed  the  fol- 
lowing sculptures  of  tho  best  times  and  .of  tba 
greatest  mastera— passing  over  those  of  inferior 
note  :— 

"  The  statva  of  Jnpiier  Pollias;  tbe  GigaidomacUa,  tbe  sab- 
ject  of  which  was  the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  the  Oiauts ;  Vaa 
brasen  oolossna  of  Uincrra,  by  Phidias,  commonljr  called  tbe 
Hinam  Fromacbos,  which  was  dedicated  from  the  tenth  of 
the  aptuls  of  Marathon ;  the  brazen  Quadriga,  dedicated  from  the 
tonth  of  tlic  spoils  of  the  battle  uf  Ctialcis ;  the  iliernm  or  Sano* 
tuary  of  Vcnna  Lcima,  wbieh  contained  the  brazen  lionesd  and 
statne  of  Venns  by  Cabunis ;  Mincnra  flaying  Marsyaa ;  Theaew 
overcoming  the  AUnotanr ;  Fhrisos  sacrificing  the  mm ;  Hercoles 
tiding  the  serpents ;  Minerva  rising  from  the  bead  of  Jupiter; 
the  Bull  dedicated  to  the  Areopagus  ;  the  contest  of  Meptnne 
and  Minerva;  the  Jupiter  of  Lcschanu,  and  tho  Jnpitet 
Poliena ;  the  Apollo  Farnopius  hy  Fhidlas ;  the  AnacreoB ;  the 
statues  of  la  and  Colista  by  Ucinomcnes ;  the  Olympodonu ;  the 
Diana  Lcticopbrync ;  tho  annent  statne  of  Minerva  by  Endcetu ; 
the  colossal  eompositioa  of  Erechthens  and  Enmolpns ;  Qrenoa 
fighting  with  Ueicalea ;  Theseu  fliuUng  tbe  slippers  and  sandab 
under  tbe  rock." 

Botiait  snob  imaginary  or  mythological  subjeeii 
with  which  we  would  illoetrate  oor  monumental 
tastes?  Mr.  Cleghom  calmly,  in  hu  advooaoy 
of  a  restoration  of  tho  Parthenon,  su^ests  the  re- 
mains of  the  Fanatbenaic  and  Phygalian  Marblei^ 
with  tbe  easts  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus  &o.,  as 
models  for  compiling  a  national  sculpture  for  the 
pediments,  friezes,  and  metopes,  iqq;iroaeIiing  as 
nearly  to  the  general  gronping  fuid  appearanoe  of 
the  original  as  cinsnmatances  and  an  infinitely  liam- 
bler  execution  would  permit."  There  are  difl&- 
eulties  just  at  present  in  the  way  of  oven  this  much. 
And,  firat,  for  materials — where  aro  theyf  We 
have  mentioned  some  uative  granite,  and  freestona; 
iwid  ve  UFO  reminded  tiw^iitiM  t90&E@>@^^ 
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scuLPrnsES    the  uodern  athens. 


MMkA^e  of  Paris  ftr«  of  nulptared  stone,  alike 
witii*thoBe  of  the  nev  Uxoluuige  of  London;  whilst 
Ur.  Bunj,  in  his  eridonce  on  the  application  of 
■eoipttin  to  the  Honses  of  Parliament,  stated  that 
he  by  no  means  approred  of  irhite  marble,  because 
the  efieot  jvoald  be  crude  and  ansatiBfactofT',  and 
rerj  inharmonioQS  vith  tbe  ballding;  bat  recom- 
mended anj  of  the  best  kinds  of  stone,  as  the  Oaen 
stone,  or  the  Bfaltese  stone,  or  the  stone  from  Pains- 
vick,  Gloncestershire.  If  Mr.  Barry  did  not  know 
then,  he  knows  now,  of  the  triamphs  of  onr  faronrite 
nattre  sonlptor,  Alexander  Handyside  Ritchie,  in 
the  common  freestone  ef  Binny  Qnarry — ^whereof 
more  anon— Mr.  Rtchie  ha^ng  already  executed 
ft  Gothic  and  a  Nonnan  figure  for  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  in^the  liver  rook  of  that  renowned  stratmn. 

ICr.  Gleghom  jnstly  maintains  that  this  ^plioa- 
ilon  of  soaipture  wonid  pro  an  extraordinary  Im- 
ynlse  to  onr  sealptnra  and  high  art  What  although 
the  eostames  of  modem  horoes,  of  horse^ards  and 
granadiers,  be  less  elassieal  than  those  of  Oentanrs 
andjLapithae  ?    The  national  sculptors  of  the  Con- 
tinent hare  already,  in  the  public  edifices  of  Ber- 
lin and  Munich,  as  well  as  in  the  Parisian  Made- 
leine, snrmounted  this  obstacle.   Grecian  and  Ro- 
man statuaries  themselves  adhered  litUe  to  national 
or  periodic  costumes;  thopolwiamenfum  was  thrown 
OTOr  the  shoulder,  or  tiie  loriea  drawn  round  the 
middle  of  the  Roman  figures  especially,  to  ^splay 
as  far  as  possible  the  nude.    And  assuredly  we 
■hoold  infinitely  prefer  the  notions  of  Patrio  Park, 
vho  is  now  constructing  a  coUossal  nnde  of  Wallace 
in  hhid(«2Mr  in  Pioardy  PUwe,  to  those  of  Flaxman, 
as  exemplified  in  his  draping  of  Boms  in  the  college 
library.    Wallaoe^  Park  insists,  was  once  a  man, 
Imt  is  nor  a  myth,  and  has  nothing  to  do  wHh 
eoitame  !   It  is  a  idty  tiie  gnat  Flazman  did  not 
think  so  when  he  indoed  Bnnu  in  a  plud,  resem- 
bling a  Roman  jxdudamentum — for  ^as  he  might 
have  avoided  a  conventional  "classicality,"  so  oat- 
rageottslyont  of  character,  in  our  peasant  hard.  The 
Greeks,  though  fond  of  the  nude,  made  more  fre- 
quent use  than  is  generally  supposed,  of  national 
•ostume,  in  statuary  ;  but  they  did  not  descend  to 
every  ndnute  peculiarity  of  dress  and  equipment. 
Saddles,  spurs,  horse-shoes,  and  such  things,  they 
■ever  sculptured;  and  that  unhappy  arUst  who  com- 
mitted snieide  on  account  of  some  trifling  imperfec- 
tion of  pastern  discovered  in  the  statue  of  King 
OliaiWs  horse,  In  the  Pariiament  Square,  might 
have  lived  for  that  matter,  mdiallenged  for  his 
fanlt,  in  the  days  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.    It  is 
thus  eoi^eetored  that  the  British  civil,  or  military, 
or  naval  costumes,  whether  of  Celtic  or  Saxon 
origin,  might  easily  be  reduced  to  simple  and  gene- 
ral forms  sufficiently  classic  for  sculpture  ;  and  we 
may  instance  one  folicitoos  adaptation  in  James 
Fillans*s  statue  of  Sir  James  Siiaw,  in  his  Alder- 
manic  robes,  at  the  cross  of  Kilmarnock— another 
n  Handynde  Ritchie's  Ralph  Erskine,  at  the  cross 
of  Dunformline — both  of  them  being  free  from  the 
mannerism  of  the  effigies  in  modem  costume  that 
disfigure  St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Tbe  eompletiott  of  ihe  edifiee  on  the  Calton  HUl, 
mad  its  internal  and  extoiul  decoration  with  mlp- 


tnre,  may  be  a  work  of  timo-Hilthovgli,  it  Is  to  he 
hoped,  not  quite  so  protracted  as  that  of  the  Tdnpls 
of  Jupiter  Olympins  at  Athens,  for  the  completion 
of  which  the  revenues  of  eightcentorles,  andthe  do- 
nation of  difEarent  Btate^  were  found  inadeqoste— 
nor  even  of  St.  Peter's  of  the  Vatican,  for  raisfaig 
which  a  century  and  a  half  was  required.  The 
Ctothic  Dnomo  of  Milan,  completed  at  an  enormou 
cost  by  the  enterprising  genius  or  caprice  of  Na- 
[K>leon,  had  previously  reeeived  the  eontribatiou 
and  laboors  of  seven  centuries.  The  Temple  of  the 
Madeleine  at  Paris  occupied  thirty  years  in  its  con- 
straotion,  .and  the  Walhalla  at  Ratisbon  twelve ; 
irtiilst  tbe  mnsenm  of  the  Medici,  at  Florence^  has 
remained  for  three  centuries  inoompleted.  There 
is  no  room,  therefore,  for  despi^.  There  may  be 
a  di^iorition,  indeed,  to  divert  the  deooratiMB  ef 
Edinburgh  flrom  time  to  time  In  anotlMr  dlnd^ 
The  movement  towards  eompletion  <rftiieNattsaBl 
Uonnment  baa  latteriy  been  porpoasly  defared  to 
admit  of  the  completion  of  the  Seott  l^mnsnt,  Ibr 
which  there  are  figures  yet  required.    The  puads 
extending  westwards  from  the  base  of  that  stras- 
ture  it  is  also  intended  to  ornament  with  statosry. 
But  the  example  fumished  by  the  ereotioa  of  the 
German  Walhalla  ought  to  stimniate  to  the  esta* 
blishmentof  a  similar  monument  for  Scotland.  The 
interior  of  the  Walhidla  consists    one  large  diam- 
ber,  destined  tor  the  reoeption  of  busts  and  st^^sss 
of  distinguished  Germans,    The  pediments  an 
sculptured  by  Swanthaler.    Garyatides  of  maihls, 
stained  like  ivory,  with  riehly^^ilt  drapery,  in  indts- 
timi  of  the  ancient  statues  of  ivory  andgdd,  ham 
been  sculptured  by  GTeekscuIptor8,wztiil(mgbeaidi, 
to  support  the  ceiling  over  tbe  gallery,  on  the  ooIob* 
nades  at  either  end  of  the  interior,  TheimltatisBof 
the  Greek  statues  of  ivory  and  gold  is  aeeoontsl  a 
happy  idea,  and  eommended  for  adoption  in  tte 
National  Monument  of  Scotland. 

By  way  of  eonoeiving  what  is  to  be  done,  1st  ni 
now  enumerate  and  criticise  such  works  as  we  arc 
either  already  possessed  of,  or  are  about  to  posieu 
in  Edinburgh.  We  shall  adduce  a  faitiiM  enoms- 
ration  ;  we  fisar  it  may  appear  meagre  in  extsot, 
and  even  in  some  of  its  items  obsovre;  bat  ws  do 
not  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  any  other  Britiih 
city  can  outvie  it,  poor  as  it  is. 

We  begin  witii  the  King  Ghariea  of  the  Pallia- 
ment  Square,  and  by  an  easy  traadtion  enter  tbs 
Parlianrant  Honse^  in  which  axe  the  statass  of 
Erskine,  Lord  Piesidant  Blair,  tta.  The  buts  of 
the  Slpiet  Idhra^,  the  figures  In  the  Oonnoit 
Chamber,  Slaxman's  Bums  in  the  College  Hbraiy, 
Campbdi's  Duke  of  York  on  tiie  CmUo  etplaiMdev 
the  equestiian  Earlof  Hopetonn,  Sir  E^an<ds  Oaa- 
trey's  colossalWiUiam  Pitt  and  George  XV^  Stede'i 
Queen  Victoria,  the  forthcoming  equestrian  Wel- 
lington, Soott,  and  the  four  figures  of  Frines 
Charles  Edward,  Meg  Merrilees,  the  Last  Minstrel, 
and  Lady  of  the  Lake^  by  A.  H.  Ritchie,  Jamet 
Ritchie,  and  Patrick  Slater.  Handyaide  Rttebie'S: 
Tympanum  of  the  Commercial  Bank  pediment^  aiul' 
emhl«natical  group  over  the  porch  of  the  Htghls"^  I 
Society's  Museum ;  John  Steele's  Tympanum  (tf  tbs 
"  Ten  Virgins'*  on  the  pedh^eht  of  the  Standard  In- 
mraiue  Offiee ;  ^^1^%  oie  open  Temple,  at  St 
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Biraixd**  WeD ;  EictUpioi  and  XUppocntes,  by 
BiDdyride  Ritchie,  in  firont  of  the  Royal  College 
of  FliTiiinMu;  not  forgetting  Foiteet'i  figure  on 
the  top  of  Hetrille'i  pillar,  uid  the  new  emblema- 
tleal  figures  ■ormonnting  tile  neighhoaringetdainns 
of  the  British  Unen  Company's  Bai£ ;  these, 
vith  nofoeroai  othw  monumental  and  votire  senlp- 
tares  of  more  or  leea  merit,  bat  perhaps  leas  con- 
qiioaooily  exhilntod,  make  up  the  snm  of  our 
Edmbwrgh  Strtet  and  ScvlpUtrt  OaUery.  Amongst 
these  last,  hoverer,  are  Nolleken's  bast  of  George 
Drammond  at  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  the  bast  of 
the  B«T.  Dr.  Darid  Johnston  of  North  Leith,  at 
ths  Blind  Asylum ;  the  mde  bust  of  Geoi^e  Heriot 
in  tbe  qnadrangle  of  his  hospital ;  Handyside 
Bitehie'i  monomental  gronp  in  memory  of  the  Rer, 
DaTidDliboa  of  8L  Cathbert'i*  or  West  Chorch ; 
MdSlaaI*snKniitmait  to  the  late  Robert  Jameson,  in 
ths  iHne  place  of  sepoltare ;  his  bast  of  Dr.  Pabiek 
I  N«ffl,  in  the  Ball  of  the  Bxperlmental  Garden ; 
and,  if  ve  may  inelnde  them,  the  small  sqaare 
monomental  am  of  Linnseos,  and  the  am  on  Play- 
fair's  mononMnt,  Althoagh  wo  refer  to  these  ceno- 
t^>bs,  there  may  be  other  monameotal  seolptures 
iMidaB,  worthy  to  be  incladed  in  this  nnmeration, 
Bu^  as  the  fine  monament  of  Lord  Belharen  in 
the  dbqtel  royal  of  Holyrood.    It  is  not,  howerer, 
ia  soeh  examples  of  art  that  Edinbargh  excels ; 
and  it  would  be  wasting  time  to  pursoe  the  sabjeot 
in  that  direotion. 

Art  and  the  Reformation,  it  is  well  known,  were  at 
nrianee;  and  in  Edinbargh,  the  head-qoarters  of 
loonoolaaniiitis  hardlytobe  ezpeoted  that  manymo- 
■UHotsof  Mti^tywonld  ramiv^the  sai^ges  of  the 
popular  ftiTy,and  the  destraotxTa  warrantsof  Argyle 
I    aad  his  destroying  angels.   One  of  thereeent  legion 
pamphleteers  whh>h  oar  most  prolific  of  publlsh- 
iog  ssaaena  baa  prodaced,  has  thus  described  the 
sfieots  of  that  crisis  :    « It  fell  upon  the  arts  of 
arcluteotnre,  painting,  and  mnrie,  like  a  deadening 
blight.    Those  noble  and  magnificent  stractnres 
th^  once  existed  in  this  country,  the  few  remain- 
ing tinw-honoared  ruins  of  which  liU  the  mind  of  the 
behrfder  with  awe,  wonder,  and  admiration,  fell, 
with  aQ  of  art  that  they  cont^ned,  a  prey  to  an 
nnsparlng  rathless  zeal,  nerer  to  be  replaced."* 
So  sweeping,  indeed,  was  the  cleansing  out  in  Edin- 
hujg^  of  the  Augean  stable  of  eecleaiastical 
isu^piy,  or,  as  Ixwd  Lindsay  woald  eall  it, 
"Qttii^aa  Ar^*'  that  though  niche  and  canopy 
akmnd  to  tell  where  statue  of  siting  ap<»tle, 
nartpr,  and  Tirgin  stood — save  the  grotesque 
Iguea  of  die  late  Trinity  College  Chnroh,  (now 
also  temoTed) — we  are  not  aware  of  above  one  or 
two  exceptions  to  the  general  sentence  of  annihilo- 
tioo.    The  mode  in  which  those  appear  to  have 
escaped,  is  safteiently  whimrieal.    An  alto  rdievo 
•t  the  angle  of  John  Knox's  house  has  obrionsly 
heen  q»azed,  under  the  impression  of  its  being  an 
orthodox  representation  of  the  Reformer  himself, 
and  not  a  R<»nan  Catholic  image  of  worship.  And 
Tot  naore  reeent  inTCstigation  has  shewed  it  to  be 
nothing  else.   It  r^ieaenta  Mosea,  we  belieTo,  at 
the  baaing  both,  wltti  the  inseription  "  God**  in 

•"ObMrratioasratboBtaWoftheArtorHnslelnBeol* 
haiaoditaOvital/'  EdiBbugh :  W.  F.  Watson. 


Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.   The  polpit  in  which 
the  figure  has  bsoa  enshrinod  as  a  Protestant 
saint,  is,  therefore,  a  bold  innovation.     In  like 
manner,  the  effigies  of  the  emperor  Severas  and 
his  eonsort,  Julia,  on  a  slab  of  stone, built  into, the 
front  wall  of  the  house  immediately  opposite  l^t 
of  John£nox,  hare  escaped,  under  the  impression 
of  their  being  representatious  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
as  which  they  are  popularly  known  to  this  day. 
Pennant,  ia  his  Tour,  designates  this  a  Scotch  mis- 
take, and  quotes  the  misapplied  inscription,  Anno 
1621.  which  baa  absurdly  been  added  to  these  fine 
profile  specimens  of  Roman  sculpture: — In  sudort 
Vidtua  tw  vtteefia  pome — or,  for  the  non-Latinated, 
"  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy 
bread,*'  a  very  likely  motto  for  a  Roman  emperor 
and  hit  spouse !  Thus  it  seems,  however,  that  these 
figareseseapedthefiiteofaU  things  Roman.  We 
know  that  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  was  reduced  to 
the  bare  and  roofless  walls  of  iU  Chapel  Royal. 
And  as  for  Trinity  CoUege  Church— although  we 
have  olambered,  during  lis  latter  day^  through  all 
impaaaablo  pinnacles  to  oatoh  glimpses  of  its 
grotesque  Gothic  humour,  inane  nans,  droll  follows 
of  monks,  crouchant  under  the  fiuuued  burdens  of 
water^utfl — watersponts  themselves,   bent  up 
double,  with  a  good  awiugle-tree  under  their  knees, 
and  playing  all  sorts  of  monkey  tricks,  nay,  abso- 
lutely caricatured  as  monkeys — ^we,  nevertheless, 
must  leave  to  the  Hon.  Lord  Oockbum  the  lamen- 
tation over  the  loss  of  this  sculptured  edifice  : — 

"It  was  not  onljr  the  old«t,  Intahnertthe  onlj  renudaiof 
Qothieitraetnre  in  Ediabojglii  ud  thoM  who  unduntood  ths 
salject  nrered  it  u  one  of  great  arcliitoctanl  iotemt.  Thongfa 
never  completed,  what  was  of  it  was  qnite  entire ;  inwmneh,  that 
a  congregation  met  in  it.  The  preaeneeof  suoh  abnildinghononra 
a  city.  It  was  imputed  to  it  that  it  wis  iU-fonaad  and  ill-pUced 
formodemoM.  Both  trm;  bat  Uwyarfl  objections  that  enhance 
its  importuioe.  Tbi^  discenneeted  it  ftou  modem  times,  and 
oaee,  and  inodationB,  and  left  it  to  be  seen  and  felt  solely  as  a 
monomcot  of  antlqiu^.  Of  what  use,  in  the  sense  of  those  ob- 
jections, is  any  rain  P  Tet  this  church  was  sacriSced,  not  to  the 
necessities,  bttt  to  the  mere  conTenience  of  a  railway.  The  rail- 
way had  been  finished,  and  was  in  action.  Bat  it  wanted  a  few 
yards  of  more  room  for  its  station,  and  these  it  got  by  the  de. 
stmotion  of  the  finest  pieoe  of  old  nrchitectnre  in  Edinbargh. 
The  spirit  that  did  this,  or  that  sabmitted  to  it,  would  carry  a  nul- 
way  throagh  Pompeii." — CoeHtmt  on  iU  BeatUy  of  E£nbw^h. 

But  we  must  leave  Lord  Cockbuni,  like  another 
Marias,  amongst  the  ruins.  J>ej€nda  est  Carthago; 
and  there's  an  end  of  Trinity  College  Chnrch.  It 
was  not  of  ruins  we  meant  to  speak,  and  yet  there 
is  another  whose  stones,  like  those  of  this  same 
GotlUo  shrine,  are  still  surviving. 

*■  Dun  Edin'i  creas— a  pillai'd  stone 
BaaaiataintDotagOB; 

Bat  BOW  ia  rased  Xhat  nonnms&t 
Whence  royal  edict  img." 

Lord  Oockbum  joins  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  exeorat- 
ing  the  aathor  of  tiie  removal  of  this  street  obstmc' 
ttou.  who,  since  1756,  has  thus  been  doably  damned 
in  poetry  and  prose  by  two  officials  of  the  College 
of  Justice.  The  "pillar'd  stone*'  is,  however,  ex- 
tant. It  stands  upon  the  lawn  in  firont  of  the 
house  of  Drum,  four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the 
way  to  Dalkeith  ;  although  Sir  Walter  himself 
had  got  into  his  Abbotsford  CoUeetion  fou  oar^ 
hflode  ^pertaining  to^ti'^MtMO^M^UBd  tho 
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cistern  vhich,  tn  gftlA  ^Jl,  used  to  flow  vlth  wine. 
And  we  entertiUa  no  donU  that  if  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  FroTOst,  vttd  the  Hoa.  Losd  Cockbara, 
inoUne  to  restore  tbiu  much  of  "  the  beauty  of 
Edinbtu^gh,"  they  may  do  it,  at  the  latter  layi, 
*'for  a  Terjr  imall  aum."  We  eoold  eaiU;  point 
oat  to  them  a  rite  whidi  would  exempt  their  nerret 
from  the  wide-street  outcry — we  mean  the  centra 
of  the  qaadrangle  at  the  Koyal  Exchange. 

Within  the  building  now  med  as  the  Town- 
Conneil  Chamber  of  Edinbargh,  situated  in  that 
quadrangle,  but  which  was  originally  the  Custom 
HoQse,  then  the  Exchequer,  and,  finally,  saw  the 
scattered  offices  of  tho  Municipality  collected  un- 
der its  roof,  there  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  which, 
if  not  the  finest,  is,  from  iti  mystorions  history  and 
prominent  position,  probably  not  the  least  remark- 
able of  our  Edfaibni^h  eolleetion.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  statue  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  from 
the  circumatanco  of  its  having  been  disinterred  in 
the  burial-ground  formerlj  attadied  to  St.  Giles* 
Cathedra],  and  afterwaidi  forming  Ibe  rite  of  the 
Parliaawnt  Close.  The  mpporitltni  that  in  the 
hey-day  of  Edinburgh  Jaco^tism,  this  fine  brtmae 
had  brvn  commisrioiied  flrom  abroad,  but  haTing 
afrired  too  late,  iti  alarmed  importers  had  eon- 
signed  it  to  the  tomb,  littiie  dreaming  that  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  Edinburgh  would  elevate  it  to  the 
place  of  honour  as  the  chief  omanaent  of  the 
Council  Chunhbr.  It  is  a  fnll-IengUi  figure,  in  an 
(degant  and  easy  attitude,  sustaining  in  the  hand 
a  lance  or  spear,  and  always  reminds  ns  of  Shak 
ipeare's  admirable  delineation  of  a  yonthfol  hero— 

**I  MW  Young  Hiirry,  vith  Ua  bearer  op ; 
His  enisaes  oii  his  tliigh,"  &c. 

ATailhig  oarselves  of  the  oourtesy  of  Mr.  Sinclair, 
the  depute  city  clerk,  we  were  nuut  solicitous  to 
have  obtained  from  the  city  raeerdi  some  trace  of 
the  hiifearj  of  tidi  mysterious  figure.  Oor  united 
researches  were,  however,  in  vaht.  Amot tells  ns, 
that,  from  the  maimer  in  which  the  records  wojre 
hept  in  1685,  the  piariod  of  the  erection  of  another 
statue,  probably  our  finest  equestrian  moaumeat 
(the  fbrthcoming  Wellington  excepted),  and  nn- 
doubtedly  our  earlit  ist  important  piece  of  sculpture — 
we  mean  King  Charles  II.,  in  the  Parliament 
Square — it  does  n-  at  appear  by  whom  that  fine  work 
was  executed,  nor  at  whose  expense.  He  qnalntly 
enough  criticises  (the  figure  as  being  "  naked,  in  the 
Roman  manner,  \vithout  spurs,"  &c.  ;  nor  does  he 
omit  to  detail  the  facetue  of  the  bar  of  hia  day  re- 
garding the  poritfion  it  seems  to  have  occupied  in 
the  Parliament  Close,  with  the  horse's  taU  turned 
towards  an  image  of  Justice,  which,  it  appears,  stood 
ovor  the  door  of  the  Partiawent  House  ;  nor  the 
Tonuurks  passed  'On  its  alleged  resemblance  to  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's i  mage  ;  nor  the  *'  great  fact"  that 
the  setting  upof  thefignreeost  the  town 1,000  pounds 
(Scots  of  courso) .  Aided  by  the  gentleman  above 
referred  to,  we  r  ansaoked  the  city  records  also  for 
the  .Bingnlar  hi:-itory  of  this  piece  of  sculpture — 
which  seems  eve  n  to  have  undergone  vicissitudes  as 
Strange  as  thofie  experienced  by  Louis  Kirnogo, 
aiias  the  Merry  Monarch,  himself;  for  although 
never  perched  i.a  a  Royal  Oak,  or  sheltered  by  an 
Alise  Iioe,  tlw  tUto^  bwrN  Miicl  mftPr  ^penn  tile- 


rally  to  have  long  lain  enlouMod  fOr  ufety  in  tlie 
Calton  Gaot  Amot  eq>eclally  notices  that  tba 
statue  bore^  in  his  time,  do  inscription.  This  is 
no  longer  the  case;  for  a  iengthened  rigmarole eAi- 
sion  in  Latin,  likening  Charles  at  the  Bestontton 
to  tho  sun  bursting  from  a  <doad,  graeee  a  poftim 
of  tiio  pedestal ;  and  from  oor  lesearchei  in  the 
cirio  reoords,  we  find  that  on  the  Ifth  Apri^  IfilT, 
Dean  of  Guild  Johnston  reported  to  the  town  coan- 
eil  the  discovery  of  the  taUet  amongst  some  Inmbw 
belonging  to  the  city,  in  the  vault  under  the  Par^ 
liament  House.  This  fulsome  inscription  it  incom- 
plete ;  but  what  remains  is  in  aU  eonscienoe  quite 
enough.  The  tablet  was  replaced  not  only  at  thst 
time,  but  again  after  the  great  fire  in  the  Fsrlia. 
moot  Close.  On  the  18th  Angast.  1824,  we  find 
it  reported  that  its  internal  enj^iorts  had  gives 
way  ;  the  snperintendant  of  the  town's  works  wu 
therefore  authorised  to  take  it  down  and  hare  it 
examined.  The  parties  who  chiefly  hitereitcd 
themselves  in  its  pmemtioB  wora  two  dtixsw 
well  known  for  their  attachmest  to  art,  Mcmk 
Selater  (die  cutter),  and  Bryson  (vatriunakcr) ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  ut  acjqiowledgaMntoa  tiw 
6th  November,  1833,  on  the  ave  of  the  eity'i  bnk- 
ruptoy,  to  the  effect  that  Deaeon  Selater  had  besa 
mainly  instrumental  in  preserving  this  valuable 
statue  (and  rescuing  it,  we  believe,  from  duranoa 
vile),  and  reoognisiog  his  claim  for  expenses,  Oa 
the  12th  May,  1835,  we  find  thanks  accorded  Id 
the  Lord  Provost,  Sir  James  Spittal,  for  his  very 
great  and  so'oeessfol  exertions,  whereby  the  great 
equestrian  statoc  of  King  Charles  II.  had  been 
agun  restored,  and  in  so  splendid  anuumer,  totlie 
Parliament  Square  ;  aad,finaUy,ontbe22dI>e0ea- 
ber  fiidlowing,  we  find  the  mm  of  £32  Cs.  6i4. 
voted  to  pay  tiie  difieieot  aoeoota  fbr  n^iUBg  Oe 
statue  previoosly  to  ha  bdng  placed  in  tte  Pa^a- 
ment  Sqnare.  The  hoDow  bnoxe,  we  beUeve,  wu 
□ot  only  piRnUed  aoev  whh  proper  Internal  sap- 
ports,  but  filled  with  a  eomporitioi  reaemblhig  tfae 
paving  asphette  now  in  use,  so  that  it  is  very  neaily 
possessed,  aa  it  stands,  of  abst^ate  solidity.  It  is 
vorthy  of  remark,  in  connection  with  tiw  artlstie 
details  in  the  execution  of  its  equine  portaoa, 
that,  as  the  city  record  bean,  "  at  the  same  tia^ 
the  snperintendant  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Con- 
vener Dick  (ear  well-known  Professor  of  VeteriiMuy 
Science),  for  his  kind  and  gratuitous  servioes 
superintending  the  repairs  on  the  herse,  whose 
symmetry  had  been  rendered  more  perfect  than 
ever  by  his  attention."  If  the  tra^on  goM  righ^ 
the  hapleea  artist  must  on  this  ooeaaion  have  beea 
perturbed  in  his  sleep  of  (tenth  ;  for  the  d^rieaay 
of  a  paatffiB,  which  made  him  a  snieide^  aooiiding 
to  the  popular  recital,  was  nothiug  to  the  abena- 
tion  of  symmetry  detected  by  the  eye  of  modem 
science.  Professor  Dick  was  just  the  mas,  faeV' 
ever,  to  put  to  rights  the  symmetry  of  a  horse  of 
bronze  ;  and  m  the  spirited  creation  of  Parliament 
Square,  to  accommodate  whose  rotundity  of  aide 
the  legs  of  the  royal  rider  are  most  unonoKOBioHsly 
bent  till  the  statue  becomes  more  the  statue  of  a 
horse  than  of  a  centaur,  we  must  necessarily  pos- 
sess the  finest  of  all  models  of  equntrian  seolptore. 
X<et  u  now  pMi  into  the  ^ 
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BooMB,  vhoM  iM£iu£eeiii  area,  possessed  of  fonr; 
laporli  pieces  of  Bcolptaro,  may  almost  bo  pro- 
noaneed  oar  priaelpal  gallery  of  modern  sculptare. 
Who,  then,  are  tho  men  whom  Edinburgh  delights 
to  honour  ?  Barns  knelt  and  wept  apon  a  nameless 
poet'a  grave,  and  was  loft  to  rear  his  monument 
when  "steeped  in  poverty  to  tho  very  lips."  Tho 
OreyMars  holds  no  monuments  moro  obscure  than 
thofe  of  George  Bachannan,  Dr.  Kobnrtson  (tho 
Hirtorian),  and  Dr.  Black  (the  father  of  Chemistry). 
First  of  alt,  however,  we  have,  in  "  the  Outer  House" 
of  the  Conrt  of  Session,  tho  expressive  Roabilliao's 
pungent  eharaeteristie  statue  of  Dancaa  Forbes 
of  Cnlloden,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  during 
tho  troublous  times  of  that  rebullioa  vhich  he 
patriotically  impoverishod  himsolf  to  suppress,  and 
Thicb,  by  a  striking  eoiucidonce,  expired  on  hii 
patrimonial  property.  This  statue  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  tho  Faculty.  The  figuro  is  seated, 
but,  in  its  animated  attitude  of  delivering  a  charge 
from  the  beach,  seems  to  start  forward  on  the 
spectator,  who  might  almost  expect  tho  marble  lips 
to  speak.  The  outstretched  hand — the  intenso  and 
lealoos  posture — the  sharp  and  somuwhat  fintcally 
eomplicated  angles  of  the  drapery,  render  tliis,  in- 
deed, the  most  impassioned  piece  of  scnlptare  we 
pmen.  There  ii  a  trifle,  perhaps,  of  foreign  exag- 
geration, eontrasUog  greaUy  -widi  tho  mascuVme  vi- 
gnr  and  staid  dignity  of  the  neighboaring  prodac- 
tkmiof  Chantre;:  but,  in  tiio  living  spirit  which  has 
bees  made  to  possess  the  stone,  you  forgivo  and  for- 
gvtthat  it  is  a  French  rather  than  a  Highland  Lord 
President  whom  Roubilliac  has  bcstowi^d  upon  the 
Conrt  of  Session  of  the  firat  half  of  last  century. 
Ohantrey*s  full  length  statuo  of  Henry  Dundas, 
Visconnt  Melville,  is  truly  a  noble  figure.  A  bold 
breadth  of  drapery  depends  from  tho  right  shoulder 
athwart  the  body,  giving  majesty  to  the  difficult 
coitame  of  the  statesman,  and  relief  to  tho  entire 
comptmlion  of  this  stalwart  and  stately  form.  Its 
proportions  are  colossal ;  and,  being  elevated  on  a 
pedestal  which  places  it  at  a  due  altitude  before 
the  eye,  is  roallj  an  Imposing  object ;  difficult 
thoi^it  might  be,  in  sciuining  the  merely  common- 
idice  detdls  eomponng  it, -to  tell  to  what,  besides  its 
eemposed  and  steadfast  mein,  its  dignity  is  attribu- 
te^, A  finer  q>eeimen»  probably,  of  Ghantroy's 
srt  win  be  fonnd  in  the  sitting  figare  of  Lord  Pi-esi- 
dtEt  Blair,  so  accurately  characterised  in  "  Peter's 
Letters  to  Ma  Kinsfolks,"  This  fine  sculpture, 
»hich  formeriy  occupied  a  niche  iu  tho  first  division 
of  the  Court,  now  forms  one  of  tho  Outer  House 
giHery  of  figures — tho  remaining  one  for  the 
nonce  being  also  a  seated  and  rather  common- 
place figure,  aseribed  by  many  to  Chautrey  ;  but 
we  BhQQld  say  more  resembling  tho  style  of  Camp- 
beD,  of  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  Lord  Advo- 
cate, and  ultimately  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  tho  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland.  Thisplatn  figure  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  ooanty  of  E^burgh  ; 
taSf  prior  to  tta  remoral  to  the  niche  In  which  it  is 
[OflMntly  immored,  In  the  dde  wall  of  tho  Parlia- 
iMot  hOQse,  had,  we  heliove,  been  absolut^y  lost 
s^t  of  amongst  the  Inmbor  ^pertaining  to  the 
Coanty  Hall. 


on  the  same  floor  with  the  haS  of  the  Outer  Bonse, 

is  an  old  French  bast,  of  sharp  severity  of  featare, 
decked  with  tho  conqueror's  bays,  and  representing 
the  head  of  Goueral  King  George  II.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  is  from  the  graphic  chisel  of  RouWliiao, 
to  whoso  style,  as  shown  in  the  statue  of  Lord  Pre- 
sident Forbes,  it  undoubtedly  approiiraatea.  At 
the  farther  cud  of  this  apartment  we  have  another 
of  those  exquisite  works  which  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey  so  frequently  threw  off  in  marble,  abounding 
iu  obaraeter,  feeling,  and  intellect— and  breathing 
of  inspiration,  poetry,  and  life.  It  is  the  heitd  of 
Baron  Ilumo,  1832,  There  is  bnt  Uttle  hair  deeo* 
rating  the  posterior  portion  of  Uie  head  ;  hut  it  is 
managed  with  supreme  felicity.  It  would  Vo  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  the  profound  intoIUgenee  which 
Chantrey'has  infused  into  the  meditative  expres- 
sion of  this  head  ;  and,  to  the  readers  of  his  re- 
cently published  biography,  it  may  bo  prescribed 
as  a  study  illustrative  of  the  force  of  sontiment  b« 
oould  impress  upon  his  works.  A  neighbouring 
bust  of  that  celebrated  philanthropist,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Erskine,  by  P.  Tournorelli,  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  Chantrcy'fl  flue  conception.  Its 
aspect  is  sensual ;  but  great  firmness  is  imparked 
by  the  curvature  of  tho  nose,  despite  the  duplioat- 
ingtendeney  of  the  chin.  Let  us  do  justice,  however , 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  Erskine.  Bo  was  in  his 
time  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
on  the  Whig  side  of  the  bar,  and  beneath  this  doll 
phl^rmatie  exterior  covered  an  exhanstless  fani  of 
wit,  a  lore  of  poetry  and  mario,  and*  what  Is 
better,  a  warm  enthusiastic  heart — fiar  It  is  &  well 
known  anecdote,  that  when  a  poor  soittH-,  in  a 
remote  district,  waa  menaced  by  a  wealthy  neigh- 
bour with  an  expensive  plea,  ho  retorted,  "  Ye 
dinna  ken  what  yo  say  ;  there's  nae  pair  man  in 
Scotland  need  want  a  freend  while  we  have  Harry 
Erskine."  The  bust  was  presented  to  the  Faculty 
by  Miss  Craig  of  Edinburgh. 

In  tho  upper  vostibulo  of  the  elegant  Signet 
Hall  wo  have  a  bast  of  Colin  Mackenzie  of  Port- 
more,  by  Campbell.  He  was  deputy-keeper  of  the 
Signet,  and  a  great  friend  of  Su-  Walter  Seolt. 
There  is  in  thisliast  littlo  room  forihe  di^layvf 
drapery ;  yet  It  is  managed  with  great  decision. 
Confronting  it  Is  an  early  bnst  of  Sir  James  Gib- 
son Crug — not  now  a  good  likeness  of  the  veneraUe 
baronet — by  Laurence  Moedonald,  now  one  of  tho 
most  eminent  sculptors  settled  at  Rome.  This 
is  certainly  not  a  good  bust ;  the  plaid  which 
envelopes  it  is  singularly  bulged  and  expanded. 
We  might,  perhaps,  with  propriety  notice  another 
ornament  of  this  particular  spot — it  is  a  model  of 
the  Borgheso  vase  in  terra  cotta,  presented  to  the 
society  by  Mark  Sprot,  Esq.,  of  Camkirk,  and 
made  at  his  celebrated  Oarnkirk  worka. 

Attired  in  the  robes  and  insignia  of  the  Q«rter, 
in  an  absurd  and  awkward  sitaation,  slightly  raised 
above  tho  middle  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  oastl* 
esplanade,  stands  Campbell's  nnprepossessfng  bust 
in  bronze  of  tho  late  Duke  ofYorfc.  'Shin  scion  of 
royalty,  who  combined  the  fkinetioDS  of  soldier  and 
priest,  might  well  have  been  left  out  of  the  statne 
gallery  of  the  nation  until  his  creditors  had  re- 
o«w4  paymort  of  ihie^m  i^Jeiffl^W^ 
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And  7et  he  was  tbe  instniinQq^  of  lome  little  go«d 
ia  his  day  and  generation— ^ot  as  the  vearer  of  the 
lavn  deeres  of  Oinaharghwbut  as  the  firiend  of 
the  poor  soldier,  in  pitying  his  (wndiUon,  and  eaas* 
ing  his  paj  to  be  raised  from  8d.  to  Is.  a  day.  I( 
however,  only  one  of  his  stataes  ooald  have  hetn 
spared  to  commemorate  his  younger  brother,  the 
beloTed  Edward,  Dolce  of  Kent,  the  &tber  of  onr 
Qaeen,  it  woald  have  been  more  gratefal  in  a  na- 
tion's eyes  than  any  of  tho  eoUosaal  bronxea  reared 
to  bim  of  York. 

Flaxman's  Boms,  a  fignre  in  every  respect  a 
misconception  of  the  peasant  bard,  removed  from 
its  inauqticiona  site  within  tho  monument  on  the 
edge  of  the  Calton  Hill,  has  foand  shelter  in  the 
grand  hall  of  the  College  Library,  where  there  are 
■everal  other  marbles.  We  could  have  expected 
from  the  genius  of  Flaxman  something  more  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  our  nation's  greatest 
poet.  Bums  is  supposed  to  he  apostrophising  the. 
moantain  daisy,  whioh,  no  doubt,  springs  almost 
Tmseen  at  Us  foot;  hla  bmnet  is  thrown  down,  but 
hit  plud  is  made  to  perform  the  stage-proporty 
trick  of  Bomaoisingthe  costume;  and.  as  he  stands 
with  a  furled  scroll  in  his  hand,  he  looks  more  like 
a  Roman  senator  addressing  the  pairta  cmaeripti, 
than  like  him  who 

"Walked  in  gloijr  and  in  pride, 
following  his  ploVgh  along  tiio  moantain  side." 

The  finish,  and  grace  of  execution,  apart  from 
the  erroneons  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  work,  aro 
at  the  same  tine  exquisite.  It  is  a  fine  mist^e  of 
ft  great  sculptor,  but  does  aot  represent  Bums  in 
any  possible  phase  of  his  existence. 

The  hn^e  group  of  John,  £arl  of  Hopetonn, 
and  his  steed,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Soot- 
land,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  is  the  work,  ite  holiere, 
of  Ur.  CMnphell.  It  is  exquisitely  oonceiTod  in  its 
arrangements,  but  obviously  disproportioned  in  the 
relative  animal  forms  of  horse  and  man.  Tiie 
heroic  and  even  colossal  figure  of  this  hero  of  Water- 
loo is  immeasurably  injured  by  tho  petite  charac- 
ter of  the  steed.  And  yet  there  is  spirit  and  action 
— ve  had  almost  said  blood  as  well  as  spirit — mani- 
fested in  the  reatrained  impatience  of  tho  little 
Arab.  The  semi-recombent  attitude  of  the  war- 
rior is  rather  afiected.  There  is  an  elaboration  of 
detail  in  this  fine  piece,  which  might  be  worthy  of 
study, 

Sormonnting  the  pillar  in  fron^  which,  notwith- 
standing its  flutes,  is  ridienlonsly  said  to  eopy  the 
column  of  Trojan  at  Borne,  stands  a  fireestone  co- 
lossus of  the  same  Lord  Melville,  commemorated  in 
Ghantrey'B  Parliament  Honse  marble.  This  figure, 
which  is  fburteen  or  nxteen  feet  high,  is  well  ele- 
vated above  the  critical  gaze;  and,  hever  having 
aspired  so  high  as  the  top  o^  tho  staircase  within 
the  column  that  sustains  it,  we  really  cannot  more 
than  guess  at  its  merits.  It  ia  the  work,  we  believe, 
of  that  untutored  artist,  Mr.  Forrest,  who  has  formed 
so  extensive  a  popalsr  exhibition  of  sculpture  in 
freestone,  on  the  Calton  Hill. 

The  great  artist  in  freestone  is  decidedly  Mr. 
Alexander  Handyside  Bitohie,  from  whoae  atelier 
proceed  the  three  figures  in  the  ^UemaUo  device 
samranding  the  boUustrade  va  the  poieh  of  the 


Highland  ud  Agricultoral  Society's  MuMQtfl,  on 
George  IV.  Bridge;  the  spirited,  rich,  and  pie. 
tnresque  sculptore  of  the  tympannm  of  the  pe^ 
ment  of  the  Commerdal  Bank  in  Qenge  Stiee^ 
the  finest  development  we  possess  of  the  eUsdesl 
taste  of  the  ancients  for  combining  ecnlptuie  with 
architecture.  The  novel  introdnoUoa  of  the  fignies 
of  Esenlapius  and  Hippbcrates,  sonnoanted  a 
third  of  Hygeia,  so  nobly  and  justly  poised  and  pro- 
portioned over  the  porch  of  the  new  ^ysieianB*  Hall 
in  Queen  Street  (an  idea  which  seems  to  have  bewi 
carried  out  in  placing  his  tix  figures  just  perched  a- 
top  ofthemagnificentcolnnmsformingthefrontage 
of  the  British  Linen  Company's  new  hank  in  St 
Andrew's  Square),*  and  the  first  two  out  of  the  only 
foar  subordinate  figures  that  have,  as  yet,  been  sap< 
plied  to  the  Scott  monument,  vis.: — "The  B<mnie 
Prince  Charlie,"  and  "Meg  Merrilees'* — thsoUier 
two,  "The  LastMinatrel,"  and  "Lady  of  the  Lake,'* 
having  been  exeeoted  respectively  by  Junes  Bitehie  | 
and  Patrick  Slater.  The  finestone  figures  attached 
to  the  Scott  numnmeut  are  not  en^ly  ^loemlUs 
amidst  the  Gothio  traeery  fnm  the  Princes  BtresI 
promenade ;  but  they  are  fine  free  aonlptures,  and 
merit  a  closer  tsspection  by  ascending  to  the  hallos* 
trade  on  their  leret 

We  must  not  forget.  In  passing,  that  Mr.  John 
Steele,  a  sculptor  of  whom  we  shall  immediately  i 
have  infinitely  more  to  say,  has,  upon  the  tympanum  I 
of  the  litUe  pediment  of  the  Standard  Insuranes 
office,  in  Qeorge  Street,  produced,  in  aUo  reiiev9t  a 
r^resentation  of  the  parable  of  the  **  Ten  Virgin^** 
which  is  slated  to  have  been  the  firot  application  in 
Edinhni;gh  of  thlf  truly  Grecian  anbeUiduiMnt  to 
arehiteetnre. 

The  grand  embellishments  of  Geor;ge  Sbeet  an, 
however,  Chuitoey*B  colossal  hnmsea  of  Geo^ 
lY.  and  William  Pitt  The  figure  of  Geo^  IV. 
wants  dignity.  To  display  the  gartered  Ug,  the 
drapery  is  violently  parted,  and  the  head  andshool- 
ders  are  thrown  back  into  an  attitude  which  gives  a 
serio-eomio  strut  to  the  entire  deportment.  It  is 
not  the  most  '^/inielud  gentleman  of  Europe" 
whom  we  see  before  us;  but  some  stage  king — "a 
king  of  shreds  and  patches;"  "a  poor  play^, 
whose  pride  lies  in  his  ham-strings."  The  wayiu 
which  the  sceptre,  too,  reposes  on  the  arm,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  mode  in  which  a  pen  is  wielded,  ratlier 
than  that  witii  which  tiie  emblem  of  royalty  Is 
grasped,  deprives  the  latter  of  its  rdgnifieanoe. 
The  king  is  erownless;  and  but  tor  the  striking 
likeness  and  real  majesty  involved  in  the  drowsy 
of  tho  figure  (one  solitary  fiuilt  exoepted),  itmlgfat 
be  taken  to  reprasent  not  tiie  first  magistrate  of  the 
realm,  but  the  legid  order  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  | 
person  of  some  advocate's  first  clerk. 

With  the  statue  of  Pitt  it  is  difierent  He 
is  a  noble  fellow.  Dignity  informs  every  linea* 
ment  of  his  frame.  He  adjusts  his  toga  like  a  se* 
nator,  and  rears  in  stupendous  moral  npremaey  hSs 

*  The  completion  of  tbese  emblematioal  flgura,  by  Mr, 
Ritehie,  represeDting  Navigatioii,  Gommerco,  Manafiutaiw, 
Agriooltuie,  Soieaoe,  and  Art,  has  joat  been  efliMtad,  and 
the  Boaffolding  removed.  There  ia  a  earioas  story  told  of 
the  bead  of  AgriosJture  ooming  <iB  as  it  was  birirted  to  its 
I^Ms-a  elieanutann  Bl^He^ 
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"  AUutWB  ahoaUen,  fit  to  bear 
The  wtdght  of  heavint  cabineU.'* 

Li  Btrengtb,  foroe^  and  ^nptcaity  of  character, 
Chantrey's  Pitt  is>  perhaps,  his  finest  Btatne. 

Steele's  figure  of  her  preseDt  Majesty  aurmount- 
ing  the  pediment  of  the  Royal  loBtltatioD,  though 
nmdered  a  little  rigid  in  oatline,  chiefly  from  the 
notches  in  the  moral  erovn  vith  which  he  has 
QDoiroled  the  hrov  of  our  Sovereign  Lady,  is  rery 
happily  propwtimed.  It  Is  not  easy  to  conceive 
hoT  a  idtting  figure  eonld  be  graoefully  placed  on 
thetop  of  a  bnUding,  or  anyvhere  in  tiie  oaterair. 
The  great  fanltaof  Ghantrey't  James  Watt  (Glas* 
gov)  and  Steele*!  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Edinburgh), 
ansa  from  thii  difficulty.  Li  the  Qaeen,  Mr.  John 
Stesle  has  produced  a  pyramidical  efiect,  which 
harmoniseB  the  mass,  however,  as  every  regular 
geometrical  figure  must  do,  to  the  eye.  It  is  true  that 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  too  much  attenuated, 
and  broken-np,  as  it  were,  into  tangled  threads, 
a>  if  her  Majesty  had  been  attired  for  the  occasion, 
not  in  the  richeet  brocade,  but  in  the  lankest  taffeta. 
The  neck  im  also  too  extended  for  that  ef  our  Most 
Gracious  Queen,  as  in  a  mere  question  of  personal 
resemblance.  But  that  matters  tittle;  and  on  the 
vhoU^  in  its  j^went  position,  euTlroned  by  the 
findy-aenlptarad  sphynxea  of  the  same  author, 
iM^Log  forth  from  the  wings  of  this  edifice  of  the 
age,  dedieated  to  the  arts  and  sdoices,  upon  the 
&r  fiitare,  with  the  ealm  of  prophooy  in  iJieir  mien> 
the  Vietoria  atatae  of  grey  freestone  is  one  of  our 
most  pleasing  sculptures. 

The  Seott  statue,  from  the  immjensely  dispropor- 
tioned  space  it  is  left  to  fill,  within  the  lofty  pointed 
srches  of  the  monoment,  has  dwindled  into  an  abyss 
of  insigmfioonce,  in  which,  though  as  fine  and 
eharaeteristic  a- performance  as  Steele  has  yet  pro- 
dooed,  it  is  utterly  sacrificed.  It  mnst  either  be 
nused  to  Bxolode  the  sky,  or  some  species  of  Gothic 
canopy  must  be  contrived  to  intervene  skyward, 
ind  shot  up  the  great  and  garish  blank  that  di 
adnisfaes  it  to  a  speck.  Indeed,  however  outrageous 
a  dqpaitore  it  mig^  toem  from  the  architectural 
de^tt,  we  should  prefer  the  latter  expecUent,  and 
that  from  a  feeling  that,  low  as  this  statue  sits,  it 
eooldnot,  as  a  sitting  figure,  be  elevated  much 
without  exalting  that  painful  commiseration  oooa 
rioned  by  beholding  the  bare-headed  figure  of  the 
Btatoe  la  bonoar  of  James  Wat^  axposed  in  a  snow 


storm  on  an  open  pedestal  in  George  Square,  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  Steele  has  been  leas  felicitous  in  his 
drapery  of  Scott  than  even  in  that  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  "  mighty  magician,"  rolled  in  his  plaid  and 
seated  in  the  cold  draught  of  these  open  arches,  is  in 
anything  but  a  heroic  or  dignified  situation.  Date 
obilim  Belisario  is  the  voice  we  almost  expect  to 
hear  emanating  from  Scott's  Gothio  shrine.  The 
folds,  too,  are  frittered  away  till  all  the  fine  effects 
which,  in  colossal  figure^  are  obtained  from  the 
jndicioofl  management  of  dn^ery,  disappear  and 
become  tiresome  and  trivial  in  the  multiplicity  of 
petty  details  into  which  they  are  distributed.  ''But,** 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  figure  colossal  ?"  It  would 
seem  so,  from  the  tale  of  some  fiitalities  attending 
the  shipment  and  debarcation  of  tiie  block  of  grey 
Carrara  marble  whence  it  is  cut.  When  tho  block, 
weighing  from  30  to  33  tons,  was  in  process  of  being 
shipped  at  Leghorn,  the  shears  in  which  it  was 
swung  on  board  snapt,  and  the  ponderous  mass,  in 
the  first  place,  descended  right  through  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  into  the  sea.  On  being  fished  out  and 
conveyed  to  Leitii,  a  similar  cataatirophe  very  nearly 
occurred  to  it,  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
finding  apparatus  ajud  tackUng  adequate  to  efieot 
its  lairing.  Placed,  at  length,  upon  a  four-wheeled 
tmd:,  it  vas  transported  to  lb.  Steele's  studio  l^ 
a  team  of  twenty  powerful  horses.  In  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal procession.  Yet  for  all  this,  the  general 
effect  of  the  figure  is  now  reduced,  solely  from  the  • 
disadvantages  of  its  poBition,  (materially  enhanced, 
however,  by  the  faulty  drapery, )  to  proportions  any* 
thing  but  colossal  in  appearance. 

And  now,  what  remains  for  us  to  notice  ?  With 
even  the  existence  of  Nolleken's  bust  of  Q&xrge 
Dmmmocd  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  very  few  are 
acqu^ted:  very  many  opportunities,  however, 
occur  for  the  exhibiton  of  Steele's  finely  character- 
isUo  bast  of  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Experimental  Garden  at  Inverleith.  Of  Steele's 
basts,  another  and  a  very  fine  one  of  Eari  Grey 
exists  in  the  CoimuU  Chamber ;  in  which  place 
there  Is  also  a  bust  of  George  III.,  by  P,  Tourney 
elli,  eiveted  at  an  expense  of  £128  to  the  dty  in 
March,  1814 ;  a  fbll-length  statue  of  that  monaroh, 
by  the  Hon.  lUDra,  Bamer,  is  also  placed  nndor  the 
dome  of  the  General  Register  House.  The  monu- 
mental prodnctioas  of  the  Hygeia  of  St.  Bernard's 
.  Well,       ve  shall  not  prenuue  to  dimiss. 


SUPPUIVSNTABT  HINTS  OK  THE  FRANCHISE. 


TtaKlizeentiTC  irill  most  probaUybiAttlie  Legis- 
kttvodiridonof  the  State  on  magaiina-day.  The 
contents  of  the  qweohfrom  the  throne  must,  there- 
tm,  be  emioealed  frimi  u  vUle  ve  write;  and  the 
orent  would  follow  too  closely  on  the  prediction  to 
aHow  us  to  guess  or  divine  the  contents  of  the 
parliamentary  programme  before  its  official  ap- 
pearance. The  Queen  will  advise  and  promise 
oooioaiy— that  is  a  safe  assumption,  for  the  same 
«einHli«s  been  taken  in  all  the  Boyal  ^eeohee  of 


the  century;  a  reduction  in  the  army  will  be  pro- 
mised, because  some  time  will  elapse  before  the 
estimates  be  submitted,  and  the  Ministry  will, 
during  tho  interval,  conrider  the  propriety  of  ob- 
serving this  conditional  prinnise;  very  UtUe  will  be 
said  on  the  Eastern  question,  since  the  public  inte- 
rest might  suffer  by  the  public  being  told  plainly 
what  they  may  have  read  in  t&e  correspondence  of 
the  daily  journals  at  any  tim^  for  some  months 
past;  and  we  are  h^pa^^ld^t^tj^^gm  fra^ 
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lAice  may  be  saln&itted  to  recoiuideration ;  and 
althoDgh  ve  place  little  reliance  on  the  informa- 
tion, yet  tbe  rumour  induces  ub  to  turn  over  again 
this  qoettloD,  which  is  already  more  iuperannaatod 
than  poor  Peter  Peehlcs'  lair  pleas,  with  the  view 
of  finding  light  in  and  an  exit  from  the  du-k  tunnol 
in  which,  longer  than  any  other  question,  the  suf- 
firage  agitation  aeems  doomed  to  more. 

The  hints  o£fored  by  ns  in  Janaary  regarding 
the  snffrage  wore  not  pat  forward  as  new,  or  strik- 
ing, or  very  remarkable  in  any  way,  bat  merely  as 
the  means  of  eompromising  a  ditteolty,  uid  turning 
an  endless  motion  to  some  practical  end.    Wo  pro- 
Tionaly  suggested  a  similar  oonrse;  and  we  think 
now,  as  before,  that,  hoverer  oortatn  the  realisation 
of  any  scheme  may  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
hence,  that  an  instalment  at  the  present  date, 
without  prejudice  to  the  claim  for  the  balance,  is 
an  adrantage  that  may  reasonably  be  desired. 
We  are  told  by  sangoinu  friends  that  oar  proposals 
are  too  late — that  the  straggle  is  oror,  nearly — 
and  the  victory  is  won,  nearly.    If  their  conTic- 
tions  be  corre<.  t,  and  If  the;  be  bettor  acqntunted 
with  the  state  of  the  case  than  we  are,  the  cireom- 
stance  will  not  distress  ns,  and  our  proposals  wilt 
do  no  harm.    We  remember  the  exaltation  regard- 
ing the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  wtde-spread  convic- 
VLoti  that  a  good  time  was  oomii^,  and  that  the 
golden  age  was  trampling  bard  on  the  heels  of  the 
then  current  months;  and  wo  hare  seen  and  shared 
the  disappointed  hopes  from  that  measure,  not 
altogether  in  rain.    B!x  years  afterwards,  we  met 
an  able  and  an  honest  advocate  of  the  points  enter- 
tained in  the  Charter.    The  agitation  in  favour  of 
these  views  was  more  formidable  at  that  timo  than 
now.    We  urged  the  propriety  of  an  arrangement 
on  a  difi^rent  basis,  calculated  in  a  few  years  to 
work  out  all  that  was  songht,  by  educating  as  it 
advanced.    The  gentleman  to  whom  we  refer  liked 
the  scheme.    He  allowed  that  it  was  moro  Hkoly 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
than  the  plan  proposed;  but  he  added  that  his 
friends  were  committed  to  the  measures  they  advo- 
cated— that  they  woold  carry  them  in  a  few  years; 
and  that,  if  in  five  years  tiiey  were  not  successful, 
he  and  others  woqld  matnre  this  s^'steni,  w4iicfa,  he 
fblt,  wonld  silenoe  all  objections,  except  those  which 
originated  exclusively  in  an  unjust  lovo  for  power, 
and  would  bo  carried.    Five  years  passed,  and  ho 
was  actively  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  had 
thrown  aside  the  Suffrage  movement,  under  the  con- 
viction that  nothing  could  bo  done  for  its  promotion 
inthe  present  dayand  generation.   So  we  havoseen, 
one  by  ono  until  the  cases  have  become  many,  en- 
thnsiasm  degenerate  into  indifTerenco,  and  zeal 
freeze  into  apathy,  under  the  discouraging  influ- 
ence of  delay,  and  the  proverbial  power  to  sicken 
possessed  by  liope  deferred.   The  friends  of  the 
people  at  the  close  of  the  last  centnry  have  passed 
away,  and  the  extension  of  safltage  proposed 
by  them  is  not  yet  accomplished.     The  men  of 
1819  have  been  greatly  thinned  in  thirty  years, 
and  their  object  has  yet  to  be  efibeted.  Bardett, 
Cobbet,  and  Hunt,  have  been  snoceeded  by  otJier 
prominent  reformers  ;  and  are  ttio  latter,  like  the 
former,  to  leavo  a  legacy  of  sofirago  agitation  to 


the  next  gf^neration  1  Is  Britain  to  have  a  per- 
petual succession  of  agitation  from  one  graeration 
to  another  on  this  topic  ?  Is  it  even  to  have  some 
long  period  of  straggle— two  or  throe  generations — 
before  a  definite  end  be  reached  ?  The  questiona 
aro  interesting  ;  for,  it  might  bo  wiser  to  fix  npoa 
some  point  where  all  parties  would  meet  now, 
rather  than  wait  for  thirty  years  our  arrival  at  a 
position,  in  an  abstract  view,  higher  and  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  lowly  practical  ground  on 
which  wo  may  step  at  once.  The  franchise  is  the 
means  to  an  end  ;  and  the  end  is  neglected,  while 
the  oonntry  ferments  poriodieally  regarding  the 
means.  Great  {u>aotical  qaestions  of  cnrreaey 
and  labour,  of  land  and  leasot^  of  sanatory  and 
social  reform,  are  overlooked,  because  men's  minds 
are  oceupiod  with  discussions  on  the  tuSnge.  It 
is  possible  to  enact  bad  laws  in  a  Legislative  As- 
aombly,  elected  upon  the  most  eitooiive  franchise. 
The  United  States  support  slavery,  slave -breoding, 
and  slave-dealing,  with  a  representation  baaed  on 
the  broadest  surface,  Tho  National  AssomUy  of 
France  decreed  the  bombardment  of  Rome  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope,  and  the  establishmont  of 
Schools  for  the  better  training  of  youth  '*  to  despot- 
ism ;"  although  its  members  are  deeted  by  Uni- 
versal SiilTrage.  Similar  resolts  are  not  to  1»e 
expeetod  in  this  conntiy ;  and  we  mention  these 
facts  only  to  justify  sneh  a  political  heresy  as 
this,  namely,  tbat  if  we  bad  a  franehise  based  on 
tho  ago  of  t^v-cnty-five,  instead  of  twenty-ona,  we 
should  not  participate  in  auy  labour  that  might  bo 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  outting  off  the  four 
extra  years.  Some  parties,  with  a  keener  per- 
ception of  political  rights  than  we  possess,  might 
insist  on  agitation  for  twenty-one.  We  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  pleased  with  twenty-five,  or 
any  similar  year  which  might  bo  in  practice.  Oar 
object  is  cheap  and  good  Government,  so  contrived 
that  all  classes  may  be  fully  represented  ifi  its 
formation. 

Tho  Cabinet  get  credit  for  some  now  scheme  on 
this  topic.  Its  nature  is  not  yet  explained  ;  but 
if  it  be  as  stated  in  some  qoarbors,  theenfranebise- 
ment  of  all  ten-pound  tenants  in  eoonties,  and  all 
rate-payers  in  biu-gfas— it  will  be  supported  by- 
many  parties  who  might  wish  a  larger  bill,  but 
will  take  cheerfully  the  measur*  tiiat  they  can 
obtain. 

Theplanproposedinthismagazino  sometime  stnoe, 
merely  because  it  might  be  easily  obtained,  has  no 
startling  foaturos,  and  thus  no  great  recommenda- 
tion to  those  who  hunt  for  original  ideas.  Wo  pro- 
pose merely  to  give  tho  capital  invested  in  a  forty- 
shilling  freehold  the  same  political  privilege  in  any 
othor  form  that  it  eonunands  in  llud.  Thu  part 
of  the  plan  is  only  a  project  for  extending  theftwty- 
shilling  freehold  qnalifioation,  and  m^dng  it  more 
easily  and  profitably  attainable  in  towns  than  it  is 
at  present.  Land  almie  qualifies  under  the  e^dst- 
ing  law  of  England ;  but  land  r^reaents  morely 
its  money  value,  aaA  the  thing  btraght  should  not 
confer  political  ptiiHegn  greater  than  tha  means  of 
purchase. 

A  good  reason oannotbegiveaforrefnsiDg  a  privily 
to  lessehold  property  that  is  attaohod  to  fre^oH  ^ 
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Ar  tiu  legulaltTa  animptian  iiai  heiiliUB  pnpertjl 
is  of  more  importuiee  to  the  nation  than  iti  moveablej 
goods  and  dutteU.  Land  is  not  of  greater  public 
impotCance  than  the  road  that  gires  value  to  f^o  soil ; 
vtd  if  an  industarioas  man  sares  money  for  investmeat 
in  road3>  he  should  not  be  worse  treated  than  if  he 
had  foond  a  patch  of  land  to  suit  his  poipose.  The 
ipirit  of  the  kw  at  present  existing  vill  not  be  vio- 
lated  by  a  change  in  the  letter  of  the  statute.  The 
words  confine  the  power  of  qualificatioii  to  heritable 
jooper^ ;  while  the  spirit  of  the  law  olearly  is,  that  any 
persoQ  who  has  acquired  a  given  amoant  of  property, 
of  uty  description,  unconnected  witb  his  immediate 
jmfe^ioa  or  trade,  shall  be  inTcsted  with  the  full 
i^ts  of  citizenshq^  while  he  eonthmes  to  hoM  that 
prapec^.  We  want  an  extsnsion  of  the  letter  of  the 
itatate  to  tho  full  stretch  of  its  spirit,  and  an  ezten- 
wn  of  the  law,  thus  amended,  from  England,  to  Ire- 
*laad  and  Scodand.  The  new  forty-shilLing  freeholds 
of  £i^land  are  said  to  be,  in  many  iostaaces,  already 
mortgaged.  This  system  is  merely  an  evasion  of  the 
law  pniAised  also  often  in  the  qualifications  of  repre- 
■entaUTBS.  The  evasion  may  be  deemed  a  virtuous 
doedby  those  who  say  that  the  property  qoaUfication» 
for  electors  and  representatires  should  be  at  once  re- 
pealed; but  all  evasions  are  immoral;  and  the  end 
never  jaatifies  the  use  o£  bad  or  exceptional  means. 
So  long  as  the  Legislature  require  a  property  qnolifica- 
tim^  ^ey  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  shadow,  but 
oact  the  substance.  They  cannot  inquire  with  pro- 
pn^  into  private  affairs.  Inquisitions  of  that  nature 
an  not  favourably  regarded  either  in  this  country  or  in 
any  other  land.  The  public  feeling  is  always  against 
aa  expoation  of  losses  and  profits  to  tax-collcctars. 
Indirect  taxation  has  been  generally  adopted  to  avoid 
an  over-curious  examination  into  the  progress  or  the 
letngression  of  individuals  in  their  temporal  circam- 
■taaoes.  Therefore,  any  man  may  hold  a  forty -shiUing 
freehold,  ono  of  five  hundred  pounds  nominally,  and 
jet  not  he  worth  a  shilling.  The  state  ca'nnot,  or 
it  ahoold  not  take  any  cognisance  of  thai  matter; 
Imt  when  propeHy  la  specially  alienated  for  a  par- 
ticular claim,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
Died  by  the  borrower  for  the  aoquisitlon  of  poli- 
tical rights.  Any  attempt  to  aocomplish  this 
pnzpoae  by  reformer!,  homolagatos  abases  against 
vhieh  they  protest.  The  property  qualification 
fi»  Members  of  Parliament  would  have  been  ero 
now  abolished,  if  its  terms  had  been  rigorously 
M forced.  The  opponents  of  such  regulations  will 
cfiect  their  abolition  more  certainly,  by  avoiding 
all  eraaions  of  their  terms,  and  insisting  that  tho 
latter  shall  be  strictly  fulfilled,  than  by  taking  part 
in  clarer  plans  for  euttisg  holes  in  these  statutes. 
AH  property  qualifications  for  politioal  purposes 
thoold  be  uneneumberad.  A  faithful  obse^vanoe 
of  this  role  will  sooner  destroy  tho  qualifica^on,  if 
U  be  unreasonable,  than  any  opposition  unaccom- 
panied by  strict  a^erence  to  the  law.  A  di&reat 
coarse  of  warfare,  a  strn^le  of  quirks  and  quibbles 
hotween  parties  cannot  bo  followed  by  a  valaable 
class  of  adherents  to  good  measures.  Conscientious 
poions  win  not  wilUngly  tread  upon  the  edge  of 
^  law,  but  rather  keep  firm  footing  within  its 
homidarieB,  We  therefore  hold  that  the  present 
•nd  the  extended  ^oalificationa  should  i>e  £reo  and 


'  nnenonmheved.  Honoy  dopoaiil  are  quite  m  eapi^ 
ble  of  eonforring  an  iuterest  in  the  oouotry,  ot  est^ 
blishing  a  man's  character  for  industry,  intelleet^ 
and  ecoQMny,  of  answering  all  lha  purposes  of  a 
political  test,  as  investments  in  earth,  or  stones,  or 
any  heritable  property.  Deposits  in  savings'  banks 
were  mentioned  previoualy  as  qualiileations  that 
should  be  accepted  for  this  purpose.  Deposits  in  any 
similarinstitaticm,  although  not  solikely  to  be  offered, 
might  be  allowed  without  tho  slightest  Uisadvaotage 
to  the  State,  or  tho  subject.  Purohaaers  of  national 
seonrities  mlg^  claim  a  similar  privilege  and  a 
better  fimnded  claim  could  not  be  presented.  The 
oljeotioni  to  a  direot  qualification  in  money  are 
alnvat  entirely  confined  to  the  probability  of  fraud. 
Wealthy  candidate*  might  extinguish  the  politioal 
integrity  of  a  oonatitnency,  or  of  so  many  electors 
amongst  thorn,  as  would  defeat  and  negative  the 
honesty  of  their  neighbours,  according  to  one  elaas, 
and  Uiat  tho  most  numerous  class  of  objectors. 
This  argument  either  means  that  men  who  oonld 
drawon  their  bankers  fora  hundred  thousand  [Kmuds 
would,  to  gain  an  election,  give  qaalilications  to  a 
thousandor  firehundred  persons,  who  previously  were 
non-eleotors;  or  that  they  would  divide  thoir  capital 
into  a  large  number  of  qualifications,  as  some  men 
diride  their  estates,  and  permit  dependants  or  fol- 
lowers to  vote  on  those  borrowed  rights,  on  the 
condition  that  they  roted  for  the  lender  or  his 
nominee.  The  first  sopposition,  that  a  candidata 
would  make  a  free  gift  <t£  tiie  necessary  hondred 
pounds  is  not  Ukdy  to  bo  often  realised,  and  when 
it  occurred,  would  not  infringe  that  principle  on 
which  tho  qaalifieation  rests.  The  gift  might  be 
deemed  a  bribe  ;  but  thtft  is  provided  against  or 
punished  by  a  dififerent  act.  The  law  against 
bribery  is  strict,  and  is  more  strictly  enforced  now 
than  ut  a  former  period*  Bribery  ruled  the  Legisla- 
ture many  years  since.  Members  bribed  theelectori 
to  get  into  Parliament,  and  wero  bribod  in  return 
to  repay  the  cost  of  their  eleciions,  which,  ulti- 
mately, were  defrayed  by  the  nation  with  com- 
pound interest.  Tho  practice  is  now  of  compa- 
ratively rare  oeearrenco.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment get  no  direct  rotum  for  their  outlay ; 
and,  we  believe  that  the  unmber  of  bribed  eleotora 
is  ^Iso  comparatively  fbw.  The  edge  of  this  ob- 
jection is,  however,  blunted  at  onoe,  by  provicUng 
that  tho  deposit  qualification  should  duly  arise  on 
a  deposit  that  had  been  made  for  twelve  monthA, 
and  continue  Quimpairedsolong  only  as  the  money 
was  not  touched.  It  is  very  improbable,  we  think, 
that  rich  men  would  bribe  poorer  individuals  with 
tho  view  of  making  theia  voters  twelve  months, 
Boonor  than  they  could  m.lfftilifi  this  priviloge.  Can- 
didates for  parliameotMry  hononn  will  not  buy 
votes  twelve  months  in  adranoe.  The  euq>icion 
that  sQch  condopt  would  be  lystematioallj  pur- 
sued, is  alto^ther  absurd. 

The  second  supposition,  that  large  eapitaliita 
might  multiply  their  single  vote  by  a  thousand, 
by  putting  their  money  into  a  thousand  divisions, 
in  a  thousand  names;  and  retaining  that  form  of 
investment  far  twelve  months,  in  antioipation  of 
an  election,  rofloeta  the  ^||uu^|^«)E^^|r)^^, hon- 
esty and  nprijghtneu  of  the  olai^  of  persooi  to  be 
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bribed,  and  MBunes  an  extenaiTe  credulity  and 
■^plioity  on  the  part  of  the  tempter.  The 
latter  class  of  gentlemen  do  not  pay  for 
value  to  be  receired  so  long  in  adTanoe ; 
and  if  they  were  inclined  to  adopt  that  scheme, 
they  could  inreet  in  freeholds,  under  the  present 
lav,  farmore  readily  than  nndsrthoBe  extensions 
vhieh  we  saggest.  The  clause  requiring  tvelve 
months'  possession,  without  the  possibility  of  any 
check  that  vonld  prevent  the  appropriation  of 
the  sum,  in  the  vay  that  the  apparent  inrester 
might  deem  roost  advisable  for  his  own  interest, 
vill  not  supersede  the  possibility  of  fraud  in  a  few 
isolated  cases  ;  only  because,  wherever  a  property 
qnalifioaUon  exists,  fraud  is  posuble;  but  it  wilt 
render  that  crime  oxtremel  j  difficult,  and  confine 
its  commiidon  to  those  few  instuiees  where  the 
buyer  has  remarkaUe  eonfidenee  in  the  integrity 
of  the  parsons  purchased,  or  an  unustul  control 
over  than  and  tiidr  acUons. 

These  objections  may  be,  thereforo,  put  aside, 
withoQt  the  slightest  remorse,  except  for  the  ne- 
cessarily severe  nature  of  the  check  on  evil-doing. 
Many  parties  may  say  that  the  twelvemonths'  pro- 
vision could  be  changed  advantageously  into  one 
of  six ;  but  no  grounds  of  apprehension  can  be 
entertained  for  the  vitiaUon  of  the  roll  by  the  in- 
sertion of  names,  supported  only  by  a  nonUnal  qua- 
lification. The  exact  sum  requisite  in  difierent 
classes  of  investment  Is  fixed  necessarily  by  the  re- 
'turns.  -Inquiry  is  not  made  into  the  price  of  a 
forty-sfailUng  freehold*  bnt  into  its  present  value. 
It  may  have  cost  the  owner  little  or  nothing.  The 
law  asks  no  qnestitms  on  that  point,  and  receives 
no  erroneous  asunren*  A.  money  investment  may 
be  also  judged  by  the  test  of  ineome,  not  when  ad- 
vanced to  private  parties  who  may  pay  nothing, 
bnt  when  in  public  stooks,  of  which  the  return  is 
known.  Another  objection  of  an  entirely  different 
character  may  be  urged.  Money  carefully  secured 
is  said  thus  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  economists* 
control.  That  argoment  is  nwless,  however,  for 
the  fund  remains  constantly  under  his  control.  He 
may  do  with  it  as  his  convenience  or  his  pleasure 
directs.  Its  withdrawal  destroys  tlie  claim  founded 
on  itsexistance,  bnt  meddles  in  noother  way  with  the 
man's  jif^  to  use  hia  own  as  be  may  ^id  advis- 
able. The  fbnndation  of  the  right  must  e^st 
twelve  months  befoiB  its  DM- ;  and  after  that  period 
it  can  be  onployed  on  every  reeorring  opportunity 
until  the  foundation  be  removed.  The  ground  of 
the  claim  may  be  partially  uaDd  by  the  claimant, 
without  its  entire  removal ;  and  the  law  should 
offer  no  impediment  to  an  operation  of  that  nature. 
If  the  orig^al  sum  be  impaired  by  one>foorth  at 
any  period,  then  that  fourth  will  require  to  be 
made  good  three  months  before  the  renewed  use  of 
the  capital  for  a  political  purpose.  A  proportion- 
ate term  can  be  required  for  every  other  sum  that 
may  be  drawn  out  of  the  original  fund.  A  party 
requiring  to  use  one-half  of  tho  fund  would  not  vote 
on  that  qualification,  until  six  months  after  the 
draft  had  been  replaced.  Anotlier  taking  out  three- 
fourths  of  its  amount  would  vote  only  after  the 
iriiole  had  been  for  nine  months  replaced.  But  it 
ham  been  ■nggetiod  tint  a  temporary  Uraft  oa.  a 


man's  ova  property,  for  a  sbMt  period,  ehonld  net 
weaken  bis  right  to  vote  for  a  longer  term  than  the 
time  which  the  money  had  bora  out.  This  ii 
another,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  more  liberal  interpre* 
tation  of  the  matter.  A  hardship  exists  in  saying 
that  a  man  could  not  use  some  part  of  his  own 
money  for  a  few  days  without  deprivation  of  the 
political  right  conferred  by  it  for  a  term  of  many 
months.  No  franchise  connected  with  property  is 
destitute  of  possible  and  severe  anomalies;  but 
they  might  be  guarded  against  in  this  instauoe  by 
a  provision  for  casaal  drafts  of  the  nature  inferred. 
If  it  be  understood  that  such  investments  are  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  deposit  account,  but  must  bear  a 
permanent  character,  the  hardship  supposed  is  con- 
siderably alleviated  and  may  be  entirely  removed 
by  a  separate  role,  applicable  to  curtailments  of 
the  original  fund;  occurring,  not  systematically, 
but  incidentally,  and  extoiding  <mlj  over  a  short 
period. 

Our  province  does  not  involve  the  arrangement 
of  overy  possible  detail,  but  merely  a  statement  of 
the  rough  outlines  comprised  in  a  scheme  of  this 
nature.  Wo  do  not  legislate,  but  only  saggost  a 
probable  topic  of  legislation  ;  especially  as  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a  perfect  system,  but  a  possible 
oompromise  of  a  question  that  has,  we  are  informed, 
in  common  with  the  public,  agitated  the  Cabinet, 
although,  most  probably,  to  Itttie  purpose.  One 
sentence  comprises  the  spirit  of  this  scheme;  for  it 
consists,  as  already  stated,  in  the  extension  of  the 
forty-shilling  freehold  firanohise  of  Eng^d  to  Soot* 
land  and  Inland ;  along  if  ith  the  en^argemrat  of 
that  qualification  to  property  of  the  same  valuer  or 
prodnoing  the  same  annual  return,  in  any  other 
form  whatever,  aneonneeted  with  the  particular 
business  in  which  the  claimant  may  be  engaged. 

The  second  suggestion  offered  in  preceding  papon 
is  more  important  than  the  first.  The  conjunction 
of  political  rights  to  a  policy  of  Life  Assurance 
would  facilitate  their  acquisition  without  any  cost 
or  loss  to  the  claimant  or  hia  fumily.  The  right 
could  not  immediately  follow  the  issue  of  the  policy; 
for  in  that  case  insurances  might  be  effected  at 
periods  of  excitement  merely  to  obtain  voteS'  hj 
sealons  and  unenfranchised  politicians.  It  could 
not  be  attached  to  policies  of  any  amount,  for  one 
of  twenty  pounds  would  not  afford  to  a  young  man 
a  perceptible  interest  in  the  security  of  public  pro- 
perty.  It  should  be  arranged,  if  possibly  to  fi^w 
upon  policies  under  peculiar  eondiUons  in  present 
practice ;  but  conditions  that  may  be  rendered 
universal.  Policies  may  be  issued  on  a  conditional 
assurance  of  life.  The  premiums  may  be  made  to 
cease  at  a  given  date,  and  the  amount  for  which 
the  policy  is  issued  may  be  payable  at  death,  or  at 
a  specified  period  during  the  insurer's  Ufe. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  right  to  vote  should 
be  obtained  on  a  policy  that  had  existed  seven 
years  for  £100,  or  four  years  for  £200,  issued  con- 
ditionally, in  tho  ease  of  policies  entered  into  after 
the  adoption  of  the  law,  on  the  payment  of  the 
sum  named  in  the  dood,  to  the  heirs  of  tiie  policy- 
holder on  his  death,  or  to  himself  on  tlie  comple- 
tion of  his  sixtieth  year.  This  arrangement  would 
bring  in  gradaall;^,sy^,|a^^@^gfeoten  on 
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vbMi  it  mwld  confer  an  immenie  benefit.  The 
fiffMtnro  of  policlei  immediately  on  the  uon-paj- 
rnent  of  pTemioms  at  the  dates  specified,  should  be 
in  theM  tuei  relaxed,  hj  allowing  the  inaarera 
who  ban  fiw  a  number  of  years  made  regular  pay- 
Btnt  of  th^  premiomi,  and  may,  from  incident^ 
dmnstaaoea,  require  that  aeeommodaUon.  The 
fear  of  bdng  tinable  to  meet  periodioal  payments 
ot  this  natore,  extending  over  the  whole  period  of 
ti]^  prerents  many  persons  from  taking  ont  poli- 
cies of  life  inraranc^  and  mast  continae  effectually 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  this  beneficial  cnstom 
MDOOgat  the  working  classes.     The  necessity  of 
nine  plan  by  which  this  difficnity  might  be  OTor- 
come,  is  obTioas.   The  OoTemment  sells  annuitios, 
and  migtit  very  readily  sell  life  policies.    For  one 
preaent  payment  it  mokes  many  small  fiiture  pay- 
Dsnta,  and  for  many  small  payments  it  might 
igne  to  make  one  lai^  ftttore  payment.  Bodes 
night  be  ad(q>ted  in  a  gOTornment  institntion,  that 
vmld  greatly  obviate  the  neoesiity  of  forfeitures 
« the  one  hand,  or  tiio  inoonrenience  of  irregnlar 
psjments  on  the  other.    Even  the  conjanetion  of 
an  dective  qnalifioaUon  to  a  life  policy  woald 
ihvpen  payments,  beaanse,  whraerer  an  election 
canw  on,  a  roter  in  arrears  of  premium  would  be 
doteed,  at  avoter  in  arrears  of  certain  taxes  is  now 
teinp(n«rily  ^sfiranchised  ;  for  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  thisquJification,  that  with  the  policy  the  bolder 
mast  also  present  the  receipt  for  the  last  payment 
of  premium  then  due.   Private  enterprise  might 
anomp^h  all  of  the  objeats  that  we  have  in  view. 
The  fbnnation  and  the  correct  working  of  societies 
that  would  no^  after  the  payment  of  seven  or  of 
tn  Tears*  premium,  forfeit  a  policy  because  the 
holder  was  two  or  even  three  months  behind  time 
vith  the  ^htii  or  the  eleventh  premium,  could  be 
v«n  and  wisely  done  by  private  enterpriae.  ^e 
<nlj  laerifiee  made  by  the  insurers  is,  the  unhappy 
gab  derived  often  from  calamity  or  poverty. 

Fev  membera  of  mntnal  insnranoe  societies 
wnld  not  rather  want  the  hope  of  a  bonus  than 
expeet  it  from  the  poverty  of  former  partners.  We 
heliere,  therefbre,  that  a  more  indulgent  rule  than 
that  generally  existing  now  would  be  adopted,  if 
iti  neceadty  were  fully  understood.  Difficulties  of 
A  physical  character  exist  in  effecting  insurances 
in  heavy  cases.  The  health  of  many  persons  is 
tnm  thmr  infancy  in  suspicious  circumstances. 
Medical  men  consider  their  lives  an  unfair  risk, 
ud  reject  their  applications  for  insurance.  The 
namber  of  rejected  proposals  must  be  great ;  for 
in  the  report  of  one  society  we  0nd  tiw  number  of 
qiplioationsiriUiia  alimited  period  stated  at  1,140, 
in  wlueh  there  resulted  467  rejeotioni^  and  673  ad> 
nliiioiis.  Provision  is  not  earily  made  fbr  the 
faner  dsss,  amonntiDg  in  this  instance  to  more 
ttsn  one- third  of  the  entire  number;  but  even  they 
•IB  not  hopeless.  Societies  exist  for  the  assurance 
af  diseased  lives — indeed,  we  believe  many  of  the 
<V<dinary  societies  take  these  assurances  at  a  pro- 
portionately higher  rate  than  the  terms  of 
thair  published  tables  ;  and  the  nation  might 
Ht  make  any  loss  by  assuring  the  lives  of  all 
iU  Bale  adnlt  subjects  for  a  fixed  sum,  not 
i«|B  enough  to  Interfere  with  the  operations  of 


private  Booieties,  or  to  be  the  flubjeet  of  speeulatioD,' 
unless  to  those  persons  who  can  be  tempted  to  sin 
by  the  payment  from  a  foneral  fbnd;  but  suffi- 
ciently large  to  prevent  many  of  the  applieati<HUi 
now  made  to  the  poor's  rates. 

It  is  obvious  that  fecilities  not  now  existing  should 
be  afforded ;  and  that  obstacles  now  opera^ug  most 
prejudicially  should  be  removed;  for  we  find  in  the 
reports  of  some  of  the  new  societies,  lapsed  policies 
spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  saUs&«tion  that  mnch  re- 
sembles prosperity  cbnokling  over  adversity.  One 
body  of  directors  mention  that  all  the  claims  upon 
them  have  been  covered  by  the  value  of  the  lapsed 
policies;  while  others  make  similar  statements. 

It  is  altogether  a  question  of  money.  More 
money  would  meet  the  objection;  and  higher  rates, 
we  believe,  would  be  cheerfully  paid,  in  many  in- 
stances, as  an  assurance  against  the  risk  of  insur- 
ance itself. 

The  extension  of  the  forty-shilling  franchise  from 
England  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  is  a  measure  so 
evidently  just,  that  while  many  persons  might  en- 
deavour to  delay  its  progress,  or  its  immediate 
realization,  yot  few — certainly  very  few — would 
venture  to  oppose  its  ultimate  adoption.  We  mean, 
undoubtedly,  forty  shillings'  worth  of  land,  and  not 
such  miserable  make-believes  of  qualifications  as 
have  been  in  past  times  known  to  exist  in  Ireland, 
with  little  benefit  to  the  public,  and  less  still  to  the 
occupants.  * 

Next,  we  insist  npon  the  employment  of  the 
capital  necessary  to  furnish  an  income  of  forty 
efuUu^s  in  any  other  investment  besides  land  af- 
fording the  same  privUoges,  unless  the  money  be  used 
directly  for  the  purposes  of  the  didmant^s  immediate 
business.  Stock-in-trade,  tiie  tools  of  an  artisan, 
the  library  of  a  profesnonal  man,  tiie  household 
fenutore  of  any  man,  would  all  be  deemed  inade- 
quate qualifications,  and  uiy  other  property  of  the 
same  cUss  would  be  saliject  to  a  umilar  enilnsion. 
On  the  other  hand,  house  property  qualifies  under 
the  present  law,  and  should  qualify  hereafter,  not 
merely  in  counties,  but  in  burghs  also,  that  thus 
the  members  of  building  societies — a  most  deserv- 
ing class,  who  are  endeavouring  to  rear  a  home  for 
themselves,  and  to  fix  their  abode  in  a  locality- 
might  torn  their  industry  to  a  political  account, 
and  derive  from  their  politics  an  inducement  to 
economy. 

The  qualifying  power  of  capital,  or,  in  this  in- 
stance, of  savings,  should  extend,  as  has  already 
been  fully  stated,  to  money  invested  in  the  funds — 
to  money  lodged  in  a  bank— to  money  advanced 
on  the  mortgage  of  heritable  property ;  and  we 
see  no  reason  why,  with  proper  preoantion,  mon^ 
advanced  ou  railway  debentures  and  shares,  in 
many  public  companies,  should  not  possess  the 
power  to  qualify — except  this  reason,  that  so  few 
persons  are  likely  to  seek  a  qualificatiMi  on  this 
kind  of  investment,  that  the  trouble  of  making  the 
arrangements  would  be  taken  without,  we  expect, 
any  result,  for  the  working  classes  could  not  be 
advised  to  use  this  class  of  securities  at  present ; 
and  those  who  can  use  them  with  propriety,  hold 
other  qualifications  eligible  under  the  existing  law. 

The  rule  to  ascertain  tBffiifafateilcka^y-ahilling 
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freehold.  Id  any  other  manner  of  inTestment,  la  sim- 
ple. We  hare  only  to  take  the  income.  A.  han- 
dred  pound  bond  in  the  national  fands  is  more  than 
nffident.  It  gives  all  that  is  required,  and  one* 
third  more.  A  deposit  of  serentj-fiTe  ponnds  in  a 
aaTinga  bank  voold  prohahly  always  yield  an  in- 
oome  of  two  ponnds,  and,  therefore,  vonld  always 
he  saffioient.  The  interest  in  a  building  society  that 
yields  three  ponnds,  must  ooTer  the  qualification 
after  allowing  on^third  for  tear  and  wear,  repairs 
and  deterioration.  Aeottage  thatiu  England  would 
rent  for  fonr  pounds  abore  the  annual  rent  charge 
on  the  groond;  or  part  of  a  house  in  Scotiand,  that 
would  hriug  the  same  money  after  meeting  the  same 
condition,  would  qualify  and  allow,  as  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  or 
on#-half  of  the  rental,  for  a  sinking  fund  to  meot 
the  current  disbursements  for  repairs,  and  the 
■teady  depredation  of  the  property  in  value,  A 
larger  allowance  is,  we  belioTe,  reqnisite  under  this 
head  for  the  thin  brick  houses  of  England  than  for 
the  stone  boildings  common  in  Scotland,  bat  the 
difference  does  not  require  any  nice  distuietion  in 
a  case  of  tiiis  nature. 

Then,  the  amelioration  of  a  qaalifying  privilege 
to  life  aisnrance  policies  simplifies  the  transaction 
!n  numerous  oases.  Reference  has  been  already 
made  to  the  necessity  for  more  liberal  provisions, 
in  respect  to  the  terms  on  which  these  documents 
•are  issued  by  the  greater  part  of  the  societies 
formed  for  life  assurance.  Amendments  of  that 
natnre  are  reqnisite  altogether,  irrespective  of  this 
proposal,  and  their  adoption  would  prodace  very 
favonraUe  results  on  society.  A  policy  of  £100, 
m  which  the  [nreminm  had  been  pud  tor  seven 
years,  or  £200,  on  which  payment  had  been  made 
for  fonr  years,  appears  to  ns  a  fiur  qualification. 

The  selling  value  of  the  policy  would  be  a  small 
matter  with  only  these  payments  made.  The 
article  would  not  readily  sell  for  anything  in  the 
public  market  unless  the  insured  were  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  some  unfortunate  holders  of  benefices 
in  England,  who,  wrapped  in  flannels,  and  shiver- 
ing iu  a  hage-backed  arm-chair  by  the  fire  in 
July,  may  read,  by  the  aid  of  spectacles,  a  brief 
and  graf^c  sketch  of  their  personal  maladies, 
coloured  and  exaggerated  by  a  desire  to  repre- 
sent their  chance  of  life  as  very  short,  and 
themselves  as  already  in  the  grave  to  the  neck. 
TTnlesa  the  insured  were  in  some  such  position  as 
tha^  the  policy  vonid  not  sell,  but  it  might  be 
taken  up  by  the  issuers.  Still,  the  insored  have 
established  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country 
wlueh  they  desire  to  he  permanent;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  practice  is  so  desirable,  that  every 
flKcHity  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  its 
general  adoption. 

The  difficulties  of  this  latter  franchise  are  few. 
A  young  man  of  eighteen  may,  by  paying  nine- 
pence  to  teupence  weekly,  begin  to  secure  a  provi- 
sion for  his  relatives,  or  for  himself  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  find  himself  an  elector  at  twenty- 
five.  If  his  circumstances  promise  to  be  good,  he 
can,  by  doubling  the  8a<nifice,  halve  the  time,  and 
get  upon  the  register  at  twenty-two. 

The  time  oecnpled  in,  prepuing  a  qualification, 
hy.  isTwrtmenti  iroald  not  1»  very  tedious  to  an 


artisan,  who  had  escaped  htmovrably  fmai  his  ap*  ' 
prentlceship.    In  a  good  business,  witii  steady 
employment,  he  might  succeed  in  saving  four  shil- 
lings weekly — ten  pounds  annually— which  would 
do  the  work  in  uz,  or,  at  forthest,  in  seven  yean. 
The  plan  may  be  theoretically  objectionably  as  we 
have  said,  to  extreme  parties,  but  to  others  its 
practical  advantages  may  appear  to  outweigh 
this  difficulty.     These,  advantages  are  —  First, 
the  removal  of  doubts  and  fears  larking  in  di- 
verse honest  and  npnght  minds — ^minds  of  a 
generous  and  straightforward  character — regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  political  rights  might  be 
exercised.    Second,  a  gradual  but  not  slow  in- 
crease of  the  constituent  body,  which  could  scarcely 
ruffle  the  fears  of  tiie  most  timid,  and  would  look 
like  anything  rather  than  a  revolution;  while,  in 
our  opinion,  and  in  the  view  of  many  individuals, 
it  would  consolidate  the  State,  and  render  society 
more  contented,  if  not  more  prosperons;  and  the 
calming  down  of  agitation  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  is  a  good  and  desirable  object.  Third, 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  small  ci^)italiBt> 
—and  o^  therefore,  independent  fiunilies — an  ad- 
vantage to  any  country  that  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated; for  it  leads  in  its  way,  and  not  an  indi- 
rect way,  to  the  advancement  of  morals,  education, 
and  intelligence,  fosters  a  spirit  of  self-reliance* 
and  cuts  at  the  root  of  pauperism  and  poor-rates. 
Fourth,  the  nnrturing  of  an  interest  in  the  country, 
and  its  prosperity,  that  is  highly  useful  for  those  at 
least  who  are  to  guide  its  afiairs  throngh  their  repre- 
sentativeri.    Fiftb,  securily  to  financial  reformers 
that  their  plans  would  be  stringently  pnnoed;  for 
men  who  have  been  economical  in  tlmir  own  habiti^ 
and  have  no  interest  in  the  State  following  any 
other  course,  will  naturally  direct  their  representa- 
tives to  pnrsue  a  rigid  economy  in  all  d^>artmeBta. 

The  number  of  persons  who  would  be  immediately 
enfranchised  by  this  scheme  would  not  he  so  great 
as  many  reformers  might  desire,  but  it  would  be 
greater  than  by  the  present  forty  shillings  free- 
holds, which  are  disadvantageous  investments  far 
numerous'classeB  of  tradesmen ;  it  would  double  th&t 
number  at  once,  and  far  more  rapidly  swell  the  roll 
hereafter,  until,  seven  years  hence,  not  all  deserving 
men,  but  a  majority  of  the  number  would  be  eleotorm. 

We  have  now  folly  explained  the  views  enter- 
tained by  US,  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  oompromiae 
might  tw  aceomplished;  not  to  injure  any  other 
movem«it,  bnt  to  accelerate  tin  oidthrt  allelaaaaa 
of  franchise  refimners  profess  to  seek.   We  have 
done  so,  in  our  own  Opinion,  vithout  exproa- 
sing  an  approval  of  this  plan  as  a  perfeot  sehen&e, 
and  one  against  which  very  reasonable  objeo- 
tions  may  not  be  taken.     Ko  interference  can 
be  volunteered  between  parties  iu  disputes  of 
this  nature  withoat  incurring  the  risk  ctf  misooa- 
ception.    We  have  experienced  the  common  fihto 
in  some  instances,  bnt  vre  have  been  gratified  to 
find  that  generally  the  rough  sketch  which  we  have 
submitted  has  been  considered  practicable — not; 
unjust,  and  not  impolitic.  We  leave  the  topic  no-w, 
in  the  hope  that,  if  it  please  not  Pariiament  and 
the  Queen's  Ministers  to  offer  sometiung  wortlay 
of  acceptance,  wbaii^.thri^  l^ds  are  in  the  WMrk^ 
this  project,  or  a  bet^^w^BW^  may  make  egress. 
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A  FOBH  K» 

CcBiAnr  reoeni  addHtaii  (I  «siu»i  eall  ihem  aooeinofu) 
to  m  omrent  fiteratan^  thaw  Oat  prmciplos  of  ni- 
tioDiEsai,  wbioh  seenwd  indigenoiuto  Genuny,  are  mak- 
1^  some  progreM  in  onr  own  eonntry.  These  prinoiples 
wnbs  UDung  tb«r  tapportBre  many  great  names,  and 
are  presented  nbder  socli  a  tecinatin^  garb  of  philosophr 
and  doqoence,  as  U>  blind  the  inexperienced  mind  to  their 
iaadkHU  and  pernicious  tendencies.  No  devoat  believer 
in  the  divinity  of  ChrlsUanity  can  Itwk  with  uDconcem  on 
the  growth  of  a  philosophy  whose  real,  Ihoogh  disguised 
porpose,  is  to  explain  away  and  render  nugatory  that 
Dirine  Faith.  I  am  none  of  those  who  anderrate  genina 
because  it  belongt  not  to  my  creed.  Genius  lerds  all  dls- 
tinctions.  Many  of  the  raUonatist  wrltera  possesB  powers 
tf  the  highest  order,  bat,  in  moi  deaerred  admiration  of 
these  powm  only  excites  oqnally  deserved  r^^ret  for  their 
pemrnoD.  Adodtting  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  gain- 
nid  that  there  is  an  utter  want  o(  definiteness  and  sys- 
tem about  their  philosophy,  which,  ifliUa  it  unsettles  cvery- 
tHi^,  settles  nothing.  Man's  soul  has  been  sheltered  and 
Aeered  for  more  tliaa  eighteen  centuries  within  the  hal- 
lowed stronghold  ofthe  Christian  foith — from  that  strong- 
hdd  the  rationalist  seeks  to  drive  it  forth  into  a  bleak  and 
tnekless  wilderness  of  doubt — to  destroy  that  tower  of 
(tra^ ;  and  yet  he  ofiers  no  wtxthy  lUMuion  (but  only 
aTisMaiy  moonlight  shadow  of  a  hmise}  for  the  mighty 
tiBdcRr's  receptiwi.  Vagtie  and  dreamy  speculations 
eia  nerer  be  the  ruler  of  man's  oondnet.  A.  straggling 
rim, BotU  directed  into  a  proper  channel,  will  not  set  in 
nofioQ  the  merest  water-wheel,  with  any  nseAiI  result, 
■ad  Beither  will  vague  and  visionary  thoughts,  however 
Matting  and  seemingly  profoond,  profitably  influence 
huua  conduct,  till  bratight  to  bear  on  Mciety  in  aome 
Bfitematised  and  defined  form. 

According  to  my  humble  ability,  I  have,  in  the  follow- 
ing poem,  spoken  out  against  this  latitudioarian  philoso- 
phy. In  the  introductory  verses  I  have  referred  to  a 
ynidj  (elt  and  widely  deplored  hct,  that  the  pnachiog  of 
CUitiaii%i8  not,  in  many  cosea,  what  It  should  be.  It 
(■uot  be  doubted  that  the  routine  and  liEcleasneas  which 
the  ddkanded  ml  too  often  ejcperiencea  in  pulpit  minis- 
tniioBi,  indirectly  helps  the  growth  of  rationalism  ;  and 
its  threatening  ineieaae  only  calls  the  louder  for  a  deepen 
■Ddmoreearaestenunciationof tkcTnith.  The"{pK)dmeD 
tndtrae,"  (and,  thank  Heaven,  there  are  maay  auch)  who 
l>boBr  with  self-denying  devotion  and  earnestness  in  their 
lugk  calling,  cannot  feel  oSended  at  these  atric^ires,  while 
luga^;e  too  raergetic  cannot  be  employed  to  nmse  the 
Me  i^iathetic  to  the  duties  and  dangers  ofthe  age. 

"  But  tbremoit  of  all  studies,  let  me  not 
Forget  to  bid  thee  learn  Christ's  &ith  hj  iMsrfj 
Stodj  its  truths,  and  procUca  its  behests  i 
They  are  the  puest,  sweetest,  peaoafnlkrt 
Of  all  iamortal  nmclta  cr  neordl : 
Tfae7  iriU  be  wifli  thee  when  all  else  have  g«M. 
Hii^bo^,  pearina,  dl  vaarnit— not  Fi^ 
IfatlVo*.- 

Fjswds. 

Vet  enc  on  tke  sea  of  Uie> 
.  IVihdUlijpaanoaaadlvno, 
l^rise  above  all  atom  and  strifb 


ZHB  XHOSS* 


And  whisper  ofthe  land  of  rea^ 

Fnphetio  bitlt's  immortal  gnd-~ 
The  green  spot  of  the  desert  breast— 

The  loadstu  of  the  soul. 
*  *  «  «  • 

Gamrom  and  tronble-tried,  I  sone:ht 
The  aolemn,  sacred  hoius  of  prayer. 

Whence  aoand  those  words  of  love  aad  hope, 
That  oheer  a  world's  despair. 

My  thirsting  spirit  longed  to  drink 
The  fiervid  look,  the  impassionsd  ton^ 

That  mart:  the  speaker's  earnest  ftitb. 
And  make  men's  soul's  his  own. 

And,      If  eloquence  divine  g 
Ere  touched  the  lips  with  living  fln^ 

TAat  story  of  triomphant  woe 
Might  coldest  heart  iospire. 

The  rewrd  of  a  &itli  snblime 
Which  burning  teraphs  love  to  scan. 

Might  well  arouse  doep  AiiQa  of  joj 
In  bUen,  tuMn  man. 

e  preaf^er  came — his  words  awoke 
No  answering  echo  in  the  soul; 

eold,  to  weak,  so  passionless. 
They  from  that  preacher  stolst 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Book  of  Life 

Lay  dead  before  a  soulless  form ; 
Dry  boDca  ■ronsd — no  strong  breatli  came 

Their  li&lessness  to  warm. 

The  Book  was  closed — with  willing  haate 
The  preacher  songht  the  welcome  door ; 

Aa  if,  like  me,  he  waa  well  pleaacd 
The  languid  toil  was  o'er. 

With  downcast  soul  I  turned  away. 

No  consolation  had  been  fpven ; 
The  longing  spirit,  dark  and  cold. 

Had  drawn  no  ire  froiti  Heaven.' 

What  wonder  if  the  scoffer  scoffs,  • 

And  Mth  by  sceptics  be  disdained, 
If  thus,  before  a  wondering  woHd, 

They  see  Qod's  boose  pro&ned  ? 

I  know,  with  joy,  the  chorch  hath  men, 
la  their  high  calling  stern  and  tra^ 

9ueb  as  make  good  men  grieved  to  tUiA 
Hoi  hononred  band  so  few. 

For  never      her  idtars  claim 

A  stronger  light,  or  holier  seal. 
To  fight  for  mankind's  dearest  lu^es, 

A  world's  eternal  weal. 

0  for  brave  Lntlier's  voice,  to  roaso 

A  slnmberiDg  Aitb  to  life  !^iun ; 
Donbt,  death,  and  earnestness  proolaini 

That  men  must  ^eak  like  men. 

High  intetlecte  and  willing  hearts, 

Scorning  what  wiser  faith  reveres, 
Would  cmsh  the  stronghold  of  man's  luipea. 

The  refuge  from  his  fears. 

See  chief  among  faith's  banded  foes, 
The  mighty  draamlaad  ofthe  mind,* 

Proving,  by  theory,  the  world 
Hath  lelt  Christ's  kw*  htitlnd. 

Forth  from  that  ancient  cloudhuid  poar 
Dork  showers  of  belaful  poisOD-raiJ^ 

To  dreocli  men's  souls  with  doubt,  and  make , 
The  Chmtiaa'B  glory  vain,  . 

 ■ — joogk 
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Era  OB  tli«  103  when  Luther  finij^t 

IUth*>  glorious  ight,  snd  triiUBidi  TO^ 
Siss  up  d^^enta  lonli  to  cnuh 
Wlut  bia  great  heart  hith  dona. 

Hunk  not,  tho*  pemcntun's  fbm 
Hath  TMuahed  from  onr  natin  Uai, 

Pluth's  fbitreu  frvuts  no  nihtler  fbe^ 
No  deadlier  to  withstand. 

Not  the  fierce  tompest  in  its  might 

Spreads  wide  anch  wredc  and  OTerthrow 

As  the  daric  pestilence  that  ateals 
Along  ita  path  of  woe, 

For  in  those  daric  and  storm-toesed  d^i^ 
When  Freedom,  Faith,  were  soiled  and  riTn, 

Each  fiiggot  pile  that  flamed  for  tmth. 
Lighted  men's  sonls  to  HeaTen. 

Bat  Error,  irith  preanmptnoiu  nien. 
Deserts  the  path  oar  fitthers  trod, 

Bids  man  place  faith  beneath  ha  poww. 
And  little  trait  in  Qod. 

Tho*  Beason's  lamp  my  flicker  throogh 

life's  little  daj  of  t<^  and  ^oon. 
Oh,  can  it  light  man's  weaiy  soil 
to  mlms  beyond  the  tomb  P 

No  I  Natnre  in  a  thousand  forms 
Iteaves  Beason  helpless  as  a  child ; 

Baffles  the  boasted  power  bjr  which 
HeatOL'a  mysteriei  ate  reviled. 

The  tine  tor  apathy  hath  passed, 
Wbei  proutniiloeopl^s  high  name 

ffiUs  dw  deep  thmghts  of  men  thit  nek 
To  pit  ou  bitk  to  shMBs. 


When  eren  the  poet's  hallowed  hisd 
Strikes  to  the  theme  his  raptured  Ijn, 

To  clothe  with  nuqeatj  and  ligfai 
The  sooffer's  Tain  deaite. 

Up,  then,  ye  goardiaoa  of  the  CroasI 
To  man  the  power  of  Faith  renal. 

Nor  think  a  brother'a  soni  to  fli« 
WAh  what  thue  mayuot  led. 

Arouse  to  eamevtneaa  and  life — 
Let  icoffers  sooff,  and  sceptics  jeer; 

An  eanieat  spirit  atmog  for  tmtb. 
Even  Bcomera  still  rerere. 

And,  standi]^  on  the  Hock  of  Fkifh* 

words  be  thcua,  let  deeds  be  thine ; 
for  not  by  words  the  Son  of  Ibu 
Did  pnre  hit  lifb  dirine.  ' 

Stin,  eameatneMl  Eaeh  lirlng dioid 
IMh  vibnte  to  that  inm  strings 

Heart-woifc  ilini^  to  atng^ing  hoI^ 
A  Sabbath-oalm  ou  bring. 

Tme  not  fbt  Ruth— 4ha^  tftr  the  world 
Dallas  dreary  deUge  oeema  to  hit— 

The  ark  of  man's  humortal  hopes, 
Shall  triumph  orer  aQ  t 

For  Seuon,  Sdence,  yrt  shall  throw 

^eir  oonqoered  kingdonu  meekly  down ; 

Twin'^fema,  to  deck,  like  radiant  atoo, 
Fkith's  nnirersal  crown  1 

T.  B. 

CHaigDW,  Deosnber,  1846. 
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to- 


Hm       of  mtUi,  or  nun  of  HetTen  tboTe; 

Hon  erad  stiD,  or  still  nm  lovely  be ; 
lonoBotliate;  aUst  I  dannotlov^ 

I  enuot  live  withoitt^  &r  kaa  wltti  thee. 

n. 

To  the  Governor  tat  ennplaining  of  the  di|[eaenf«m 
of  Stodents. 

We  all  oogfat  to  be  flayed  or  hong. 

The  stodeats  an  anoh  flnnkies ; 
Monboddo  thongfat  fromi^  we  qimng^ 

Ton  ujt  we*n  growing  aumkciys. 

m. 

Translation  from  the  LatmcrfDr.  J<Anson. 

ViHit  omnis  soeooa  est  Indnaqne:  ant  Inden  discot 
Serin  sepouena,  ant  mala  due  pati. 

AH  Wa  a  ftra^  all  hmnan  Udnga  a  pl^j 
Be  nd  wMi  Hum,  w  ebe  men  lad  fliaa  di«y. 


T. 


(Ftan  the  Litfai  of  Wufon.) 
Oh,  gentle  deep  I  thy  inthwace  gin^ 

And  though  like  death,  draw  nig^; 
Uvinfb  bd)(dd  we  do  notlive^ 

And  wiUioot  dyings  die. 

n. 

(From  the  Qredc) 
No  mon,  no  mant  ddigfat  the  Boeaei  of  Tbu; 

Hope,  and  than,  Ibrtnna,  tdm  Bf  last  flmwidl; 
Uy  a|arit  soon  onto  a  nobler  dine; 

Ttf  ve  baanted  mi^  but  now  irith  oiheit  dwdL 

TO. 

(From  the  Greek  of  Archiaa.) 
When  first  fiie  in&nt  drawa  ita  breath. 

The  Thtadan  mother  weepa ; 
Bat  when  its  eyelids  close  in  death, 

Bi0  the  ^ad  mnsic  aweepa. 
Oh,  deed  well  done !  for  life  baa  every  iO ; 
Pntti,  the  land  angel,  bida  Uiem  all  be  atOL 

CmsUnriBsium  Guumnii. 


SONNET  ON  WESTICINSTER  ABBEY. 


I BTOOD  within  the  mighty  Abbey*a  waS, 
Hiia  aonbeams  glimmered  through  the  oriel  paoe^ 

And  lit  with  orown  (flight  the  statues  t«ll, 
fHun  quivered  on  the  nonnmenta  again; 

And  low  sweet        floated  o^er  the  tmnba, 
And  died  aaid  the  dupePa  long-drawn  aides ; 

Metbonght  ifm  ao  the  hope  of  Heaven  iSumea 


^t  those  whose  naf^  ashes  lie  below, 

Einga  <rf  the  earth,  and  kn^ta  of  hi|^  degree^ 

Those  ^  the  darii^  Ihmt  ud  lanrelkd  brow. 

Should  burst  their  bonds,  when  Hearm  and  eaztii  shall 

As  the  Ardiangd'a  tramp  shall  nmse  the  dead,  [flea^ 
Kidat  purer  light  than  subeaass  ever  shed. 
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*  LITEBART 

Kitp  BuK^  Garni  Siriory.    Cbiffln :  Londffli  ud 
OlasgOT. 

Thx  Tolnme  nmr  under  notice  is  a  part  of  the  Encyclope- 
fftlietropolitaiia,  ooDtumng  the  fir^  diviaum  <tf  the  Hu- 
tayoftheChtiBtiinChiiroh ;  iaothorwwdijtheffiBeuKl 
Progress  of  GhristianttT — from  A.D,  1,  to  A.l>.  167 
— }ij  Dr.  Hiads,  Bishop  of  Nonrich,  to  which  is  added 
tbe  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  the  Emperor  Tra- 
Ju,  rapectiug  the  Early  Christians,  and  a  Dissertation 
(D  Moaeles,  in  wliich  the  miracles  of  Scriptare  are  cod- 
tnsted  vith  the  Bpnrions  miracles  said  to  hare  been  per- 
formed by  ApoUomoa  or  Tyaiia. 

Dr  Hinds  has  dirided  bit  sobjeet  into  three  parts, 
wtraring  the  three  great  stages  in  the  estaUiahment  of 
Christiuufy,  Tic  :  The  ICnistry  of  Christ ;  The  Apos- 
toGe  Age,  and  tiie  Ag«  of  the  AposioUo  Vatlien  ;  and 

,  An  TofauBo  opens  with  an  mtaratiiy  introdBottny  acooQDt 
tf  tbe  i^^on  of  the  Ooilala,  the  Jews,  and  the  Banari- 
tw^  k  irindi  mneh  TBliiaUe  inftnnatioo  is  oontidned. 
Aioiling,  and  we  think  xi^^ilfy,  aU  reU^ons,  whether 
tne  or  fidse,  to  one  oommon  origin—^  kaovoUdge  of  a 
tne  (hdj  or  Sti^jrewu  Being  ;  and  dating  the  first  great 
CIS  in  the  hiiiofrj  (J  iddatry  to  the  boilding  of  the  tower 
of  Btbel ;  the  aatbor  {ottceeds  to  trace  its  progress,  and 
to  ni^nrt  his  jct^iontion,  a  chain  t£  btief,  bat  incon- 
tronrtiUe  aigmnents  and  reasonable  conoloaons.  He 
dots  not  do^  the  *'  tendency  or  the  capacity  of  mankind 
to  eceate  a  lyitem  of  religion  fiir  thenuelTee,"  hot  he 
luUsOatitiiujbe^tolyaBmmed  that  no  period  has 
jet  oeeomd,  wlueh  has  affinded  an  (^portonity  fir  the 
apttiDWRt,"  And  he  ooonden  as  oertain  that  the 
"anwDt  heathen  creeds  coold  not  have  been  wignially 
the  ibere  ioreation  of  fkncy,  or  the  independent  dedno- 
tion  of  reasoDy  bot  rather  the  oorroption,"  or,  as  he  more 
eaphttically,  and,  as  we  think,  more  correctly  expresses 
it  in  another  jriaoe,  the  pervenion  of  "  revealed  region." 
hi  nqipart  of  this  opinion,  which  we  nnheritatingly  adopt, 
it  may  be  stated,  that,  at  the  diaperaion  of  mankind,  after 
tbeir  {ffeaamptaoaa  attempt  to  bnild  "  a  tower  whose  top 
na  to  the  hearena,"  as  it  ia  Uterally  expreeaed  in 
failtara ;  they  carried  with  them  a  oortun  portion  of 
mdstioQ,  whidi,  howew  nmeh  it  might  be  neglected, 
loold  not  be  eaiily  n*  aoon  effiiced.  Bnt  rdigi<m  tmoe 
ccmqited,  soon  becomes  utterly  depraved ;  and  sack  be- 
ing the  case  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  worship  of 
J<horah  wonld  rapidly  be  lost  in  the  riae  and  progreaa  of 
idolitiy  in  the  Gentib  world.  Anud  this  mass  of  idolatry 
which  orerapread  the  whole  world,  were  the  Jews — God's 
(hssen  people — the  living  monoments  of  the  tmth  of  bis 
imaled  word.  After  briefly  describing  the  allegorical 
Htote  of  the  reUg^on  of  the  Jews,  its  objects,  and  the 
QBM  which  led  to  their  misinterpretation  of  it — the 
anUur  infiimu  ns  that  "as  early  as  the  Babylonian  oap- 
^ri^,  HOW  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  ^ipears  to 
kan  ben  ftnwd or  at  aU  eralt^  ftom  the  fimndatim 
lif  Alenndria  tb^  began  to  he  estaUidied  then  in  great 
BndMts"— bring  allowed  hy  the  illnstrioas  founder  of 
tliat  city  **a  share  of  privil^ea  in  common  with  his  Maoe- 
dnian  ookmiats,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion," 
klibenJity  of  policy  which  was  continued  towards  them 

I   V     mwemn,   A«  the  aiithoi  niurk%  then  tosm 
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to  hare  been  "  a  &tality  in  the  oonnerion  of  the  Jews  witli 
Egypt ;  and  when  it  oeased  to  be  a  sconrge,  it  became  a 
snara  to  them."  The  liberal  policy  poreaed  towarda  then 
there  certainly  sodoced  them  into  a  grievoos  error.  Thfiy 
had  been  directly  commanded  by  God  to  perfbrm  thdr 
temple  worship  at  the  one  place  which  He  had  appiunted. 
Yet  in  viohttion  of  thia  c^qiresa  law,  tbey  aooght  and  eh- 
Uunedpenni^onto  build  a  temple  for  themselves  in  Egypt, 
in  order  to  avud  the  ihconveiuenoeof  onannnal  reaaiito 
Jerusalem.  After  tMahddTiolaUon  of  God's  CQiniiMmd,and 
fatal  departure  from  the  path  uwhich  they  had  been  directed 
to  walk,  it  is  not  snrpriring  to  learn  thai  they  "  begi^  to 
imbibe  many  of  the  absurd  &nciee  of  the  heathen  philoeo- 
pby,  80  much  cultivated  at  that  time  at  Alexandria,  and 
blended  it  in  th^  view  of  their  own  sacred  doctrines 
tat  those  who  could  venture  upon  so  bold  a  violation  of 
God's  law,  as  the  erection  of  a  separate  temple  hi  Bgypt, 
to  save  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  joumcgr 
to  Jemsalon  <moe  a  year,  would  be  very  nnUkely  h^g  to 
resist  the  powerihl  seductions  of  so  convenient  a  sohod  as 
the  Platonic.  It  doea  not  ^ipear  that  the  Jewish  creed 
was  generally  materially  affected  1^  what  oeomrad  ia 
Egypt  Tet  the  intercourse  betwom  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
which,  as  the  period  of  the  advent  approached,  become 
general,  could  not  ^  to  be  productive  of  mischief  to  tho 
former  ;  and  so  univeraal  waa  thia  interaperrion  of  Jews 
with  Gentiles,  aa  almost  to  justify,  in  the  anther's  opinion, 
"a  Uteral  acceptation  of  St.  James's  assertion,  that 
Moses  had  in  every  city  them  that  preached  him."  Dr. 
Hinds  infers,  and  with  much  likelihood  of  truth,  that  thia 
conungling  of  Jews  and  Gcntilea  may  have  been  per> 
mitted  lity  God  in  order  to  ofibrd  to  both  **  an  o|iportanitj 
of  aoqiuring  more  i»repanitory  light  than  other  eaijoje^ 
for  the  glorioos  scene  that  waa  i^woaehiag."  But  we 
must  pass  on  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  reUgion  (rf*  the  AnDft- 
ritana,  which,  though  tbey  claimed  for  themaelves  aU 
the  privil^ea  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,"  cannot  be  identi- 
fied dther  wiUi  that  of  the  Jewa  or  the  Gentiles.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  partaken  of  the  character  of  both, 
and  yet  to  be  distinct  from  either.  And  this  peculiarity 
was  perha|»  the  natural  result  of  the  origin  of  thdr  fiuth. 
After  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  into  d^rity  by 
the  King  of  Assyria,  it  ai^>earB  that  Samaria  was  lepec^tled 
by  cdonistB  drawn  from  various  parts  the  Asityrian 
donuniiBiB ;  and  it  ^peara,  also,  that  the  country  he- 
came  infested  with  wild  bea^  The  edmusts  jiti^^ing 
that  the  God  of  Israel  had,  in  his  anger,  sent  than, 
one  (of  the  captive  priests  waa  sent  from  Assjria  to 
"teach  them  how  to  fear  the  Lord."  Henoe  a  know- 
ledge of  Jehovah  was  introduced,  and  would  naturally 
take  root  among  them,  and  become  mixed  up  with  tbeir 
idolatrous  notlons-HM  that  religion  with  them  wouhl 
necessarily  assume  a  "  somewhat  difihrent  oharacter  from 
that  under  which  it  has  appeared  either  in' the  Jewidi  or 
the  Gentile  world."  And  with  truth  doea  Dr.  Hinda  oon- 
cisetyronszk,  that,  relij^  "nth  the  Jew^  was  revelation 
neglected— with  flu  Qentile^  rerdation  perverted  —and 
with  the  Samaritans,  revdatioa  oomqpted.*'  T«<)  tat 
rupted  as  may  have  been  thur  leU^ni,  the  tnw  fidth 
seems  to  have  gained  ground  ||ami^  t^mi,  fiv  at  a  sub- 
sequent  p«ri«d  they  endeaToww  w  ubot  a  pnim  **witik 
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tiie  Jem,  bo  as  io  form  one  people.**  fiui  falting  m  tbis 
the;  erected  ior  themBelres  an  iodependeot  temple  on 
Monnt  GeriKini,  with  a  view  to  the  more  orderly  olwerT- 
ance  of  what  tbey  considered  to  be  the  pure  Mosaic  law — 
&r  1)6  it  remembered,  one  of  their  leading  heresies  waa  the 
i^eetion  of  all  Soriptore  save  the  Feotateach,  or  the 
vritinga  of  Hosei.'  And  it  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
mu  to  them,  and  not  to  tiie  Jews,  that  the  Messiah  con- 
descended to  declare  himself  in  express  t«rms,  Becanse 
it  affords  a  proof,  tbat, "  whatever  were  the  defioienoles 
or  the  mistakes  of  the  Samaritan  creed,**  their  views  of 
a  coming  Messiah  were  more  correct  than  those  of  their 
rivals  the  Jews.  They  held,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Jews,  that  Christ's  coming  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  all 
nations  ;  and  it  was  donbtless  owing  to  "  this  essential 
ftatpre  of  their  expectation"  that  the  Messiah  vonebsafed 
to  give  them  a  more  explicit  avowal  of  himself  than  he 
had  given  to  the  Jews. 

With  the  TlewB  of  Dr.  Hinds  on  these  points  we  en- 
tirely coincide ;  and  we  have  dwelt  npon  this  pcfftion  of 
the  volume,  not  at  greater  length  than  it  merits,  fiv  it  is 
replete  wi^  Interest  and  suggestive  <^  nnch  that  is 
vahiaUe  <br  reflection  ;  bat  at  greater  length  than  what 
it  in  strict  jnstioe  dne  to  the  volame  before  ns,  the  intro- 
duction to  which  we  have  as  yet  only  noticed.  Nor  will 
cnr  space  permit  ns  at  present  to  enter  npon  a  lengthened 
review  of  the  work.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  for  the  present 
to  say,  that  as  a  Chnrch  History,  it  will  be  found  foith- 
ftUly  correct,  replete  with  learned  critjcism,  and,  from  the 
systematic  natnre  of  its  arrangement,  to  comprise  a  mnch 
greater  amoont  and  variety  of  inibmiation  than  is  to  he 
met  with  in  sinular  works  of  greater  extent,  while  the 
ityle  is  at  once  perspionons  and  pleasing.  Doubtless, 
tinre  are  many  readers  who  will  not  be  disposed  to  acqoi- 
esce  in  some  of  the  views  <^iha  Bight  Rev,  Lord  with  re- 
gard to  ohnrch  government,  &c.  But  we  opine,  that, 
with  no  liberal  and  enlightened  mind — liberal  because 
enlightened— >wil[  the  author's  views  on  these  points  be 
eon^ered  as  any  detraction  from  the  merits  of  hts  work 

a  Chnrch  History.  And  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no 
•och  mind  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  volume  with- 
out the  con  sciousness,  that  whenever  it  has  been  necessary 
to  introdnce  controverted  points,  his  Lordship  has  dtme 
so  with  a  modesty  and  liberality,  which,  while  it  argues 
the  dneerity  of  his  own  views,  most  gun  for  him  the 
ftrmnUe  opinion  of  those  to  whom  ha  is  opposed. 
And  we  can  confidently  recommend  the  work  to  all  who 
desire  to  possess  a  locid,  well  arranged,  and  concise,  yet 
eompnilienuve  history  not  of  the  church  only,  bnt  of  the 
rise  and  pn^ss  of  religion  and  infidelity,  Erom  the  first 
great  era  In  tibe  history  of  the  latter. 


JbutituUt  ef  JUok^.  2  vols.  PrekeUom  <m  Butbn' 
**4naUiy,"  AOfyV  "EvidenoM  <if  Ckrutiamiy;*  and 
ma't  '*LeetmPt$  hi  IHvinHy,"  1  vol.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Chahnon,  D J).,  ULD.  Edinbnrgb :  Sothei^ 
land  &  Knox. 

Ik  tluse  Tolnmes  we  have  their  iUnsirions  anthor  hrooght 
before  ns  in  his  chamoter  of  Professor  of  Divini^.  The 
field  trsraUsd  over  is,  of  oouzie^  very  wide^  as  will  appear 
htm.  the  foUowiag  brief  statement  of  their  oon tents. — 
ToL  I.  flenana  md  Intndnetoiy,  three  ebi^tera;  Natv- 
rat  Theckgy,  three  cbapten ;  Christ  Evidenese,  ten 


Disease  which  the  Gospel  Beme^y  is  provicted,  eigdt 
chapters.  Vol.II.  Part  IL  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gospel 
Remedy,  thirteen  cluqiters ;  Part  III.  On  the  ExtMit  of 
the  Gospel  Remedy,  seven  chapters  ;  Supplementary  Lec- 
tures, six  chapters.  Vol.  III.  Introductory  Lectnres  : 
Lectures  on  Butler's  "Analogy;"  Lectures  on  Faley's 
"Evidences  of  Christianity Notes  on  Hill's  "Leotnres 
in  Divinity;"  Opoiing  Addresses  delivered  as  Prlnoipid 
of  the  New  Cdlc!ge»  E^hnr^. 

Like  many  more,  we  aniioiidy  hxAect  for  the  |nUDeft> 
tioa  of  these  trodasei^  and  now  tliat  we  hare  eqjoyed  tha 
{HiTilege  of  a  carelhl  pcmsal  of  them,  we  must  saj  that 
oar  expeotatioas,  high  thoogh  they  were,  have  hem  fblly 
;  realised,  and  oar  admiration  and  esteem  ibr  the  celebrated 
anthor,  if  it  were  possibly  still  inoreased.  The  varied 
striking  qualifications  and  pre-eminent  endowments  which 
made  him  shine  so  oonq>ioaonsly  in  other  departsnents, 
and  rendered  him  the  first  of  liring  preachers,  tbeee, 
we  cannot  fbil  to  perceive,  Dr.  ChalmOTS  carried  with  him, 
and  turned  to  the  best  account^  when  transferred  from  the 
offioe  of  an  instniotor  of  the  pei^  to  tiiat  of  a  teeaber  fai 
(MB  of  the  schooU  of  the  ^ophela— when  be  eiehiiiged 
the  palpt  for  the  pcoftawr's  ^dr.  Mora  tiian  tiUs^ 
the  way  of  oonnaendation,  it  Is  impoa^hle  to  eay,  and  no 
more  is  neeessary  t«  indicate  how  praeiens  a  legnoy  hai 
beai  bequeathed  to  the  ehareb,  and  what  an  invahid4e 
service  has  been  rendered  to  the  oanie  of  trath,  ij  tbe 
publication  of  these  treatises. 

The  subjoined  extracts  will  help  to  show  the  comcl- 
nees  of  the  preceding  statements. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  qnita  a  practical  man]  the  qaeetkn 
with  him  r^arding  any  thing  was— Of  irtiat  use  wilt  H 
be — will  it  benefit  the  world  f  and  not-— is  it  inpoeing 
and  grand  t  or,»does  it  dlspli^  great  cleremeH  and 
seholarslup  t  This  invahHUe  eharaoterbtic  he  poeeeMcd 
to  tbe  end.  We  see  it  nutnifcrted  in  the  very  ptan  he 
adopted  for  tnsfantoting  tbe  students — not  only  ddWef^i^ 
lectures  of  his  own,  but  also  OMidncting  examiaationB  from 
such  text-books  as  Butter's  Analogy,  Paley's  EvideB«e% 
Ssc,  We  see  the  same  evinced  in  the  arraageiaent  of  Ihs 
Theological  Course,  beginning  with  the  more  simple  sab- 
jects  and  those  lying  nearest  us,  and  advancing  to  thoM 
more  abstmse  and  ferther  remote,  thus  adopting  a  mode 
of  arnmgenient  difi^«nt  from  that  geooally  followed  m 
other  systems  ct  DiviiUt^,  hot,  in  onr  ofunion,  jntuMa 
to  the  (dd  one.  Tbe  same  lore  tbe  nsdhl  anNan  ia 
the  foUewing  advice  :— 

*'  It  does  not  follow  tbtt  beeaose  the  theoretical  expootfoa  of 
thh  doctrine  (Fredeotbation)  cornea  suitably  from  the  iiiiliiriii 
chair,  it  i*  eqaallf  raitable  for  the  palpit.  Now,  I  ban  aver 
Ihoaght  that  there  should  be  the  Dtnott  ddies<7  aad  icascve  is 
the  introdnction  of  it ;  tho  jvqwr  bnsisen  of  itiiiiiniitwIipM  b»- 
ing  to  ply  men  with  the  proximate  and  ccmtiguons  indacemeats 
for  entering  QpoB,  or  pereevcring  in,  a  religions  course,  or  to  nige 
tkera  on  to  that  prootieal  noreneDt  by  which  they  tora  fnm 
lia  into  TiybteoBsieaB.  It  it  a  ioetiine  u  fret  wbi«  has  Isst  to 
do  with  the  QutsetoftbeChriatioBceiiis^  than  with  the  Kopssa 
or  the  close  of  it ;  and  it  certainly  smes  at  times  to  thiekaa 
those  initial  peridexitieswhidibMrt  the  path  of  aainoiber.  Tt 
is  not  with  the  deme  that  is  behind  him — it  is  not  wiui  the  dea- 
tiaj  that  is  hefeie  hbs,  that  the  maa  who  meditates  as  ertraaea 
oa  that  carter  v^dt  leada  to  a  feliaafil  tteniity,  has  profsslj  to 
do.  It  is  with  the  workof  day  and  tbe  waiibnofthsdiv--- 
itis  with  the  prayers  and  perfonnancea  of  his  cnrrsnt  history — ia 
with  the  offers  ofpardonand  the  calls  of  penitence — it  is  with  tha 
danger  of  his  irrehgioos  coarse  and  tbe  argotciea  of  his  intaoi 
reftnvatioa— these  it  is  the  fsrt  if  avny  ninist«  ta  pl^  wfon 
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IS  exeni- 

jiSei,  jBtj  Botbe  recoguiaetL" 
Te  here  often  heud  of  the  strikioff  eSeots  produced 
Aa  ddimy  of  the  anthor'g  Iwtares  oa  thoae  vho  at- 
tf«lad  the  Halt ;  and  we  VMKler  not  that  &iej  should 
hm  hem  vanned,  when  called  on  to  IiBten  to  each  eloqaent 
pasMges  IS  the  one  wo  Bobjoin;  and  yet  it  is  only  a  para 
phrase  of  a  passage  delirercd  many  years  be£)re  in  a  senoiMi 
tot «nntry  congrt^iira  : — 

"Wben  croawd  ia  the  business  of  life,  ve  have  heard  men 
tibag  comfort  that  it  will  be  all  the  aame  a  hundred  years 
tScr  this-^  good  reason  why  they  ahoold  ait  loose  to  this 
vMt  interesta,  bnt  snrdy  a  better  reason  why  th^  should 
fitthwift  cnttr  on  a  btuy  prepaiation  for  the  world  whidi  pas- 
K&twfswi^.  A  hnndred  years  after  this  f 'With  what  speed  and 
viat  certainty  will  these  hundred  years  arrive  at  their  teimina' 
tioBl  Tliis  day  irill  draw  to  a  close,  and  a  number  of  days 
■akes  Bp  one  revolntion  of  the  seasoos.  Year  followa  after 
year,  and  a  mmber  of  yean  makes  np  a  century.  ITiese  little 
aterrala  of  time  accumulate  and  fill  up  that  mighty  space  which 
iffvn  to  the  eye  of  tiie  fancy  ao  big  and  to  immeasurable. 
Ab  kmdred  years  will  come,  and.  1^  will  carry  along  with 
fton  the  wreck  ijt  whole  generations.  Every  liviog  thing  that 
worn  mmet  on  the  face  of  the  earth  will  disappear  from  it.  The 
hdutthat  now  hangs  on  its  mother's  bosom  will  only  lire  in 
Ac  mnembrance  of  his  grandchildren.  Hie  scene  d  life  and 
iatdigence  hetare  yon  wiO  be  changed  into  the  dork  and  loath- 
lone  &nus  of  corraption.  The  people  who  hear  you  will  cease 
to  be  spoken  of ;  their  memory  will  perish  from  tlic  face  of  the 
(aa^T;  fbeir  fiesli  will  be  devoured  by  worms;  the  dark  and 
aufof  tUnga  which  Hre  in  the  htto  of  the  earth  will  feed 
apNi  fteir  bodies :  thfir  coffins  will  hare  monldend  away,  and 
faff  boaes  be  thrown  np  in  looae  and  aeattered  frajpoents 
awag  die  earth  of  the  new-made  grave." 

IlMMig^  a  giant  in  attaimueata,  and  taw^ing  above 
■art  of  his  fieUow-men,  yet  he  had  the  modesty  and  htuni- 
%  of  a  little  child.  How  delightfol  it  is  to  lind  this 
brely  featare  in  full  opoation  in  the  academic  chair,  and 
fte  ntire  abseiice  of  all  podaotiy  and  pride  learning 

"It  Uighta  me  to  find  that  all  of  Scripture  tni&  ^ieh  is 
cbrt  to  medicate  and  enlarge  the  aoul,  or  make  it  meet  for 
Heaven,  like  any  of  tiie  dieap  or  common  bounties  of  nature,  is 
xteafiie  to  every  one  ;  not  monopolized,  as  an  unfeeling 
P«in>by  woold  have  it,  by  a  select  few,  who  hold  exclusive 
fBacnon  rf  the  only  cipher  which  unlocks  the  treasures  of 
KnlrtioD ;  bat  bmiglit— by  the  hdp,  not  of  a  nue  and  difficult, 
b|t  rf  a  very  ordinary  and  every  day  adiohirship— brou^t 
vitiiin  6ie  ken  even  the  humblest  al  our  common  people. 
ThttB  are  depths  and  recesses  in  Scripture  criticiim  which  have 
«lj  been  eiplored  by  linguista  and  philologists  of  the  first  orde 

the  hiUiod  curiositiea  which  they  have  fetched  np  are 
*arthy  c<  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  the  student,  oi:  in  what  may 
W  termed  the  mnsenms  of  theology.  I  say  nothing  to  intercept 
jr  Is  mar  tlus  enjoyment ;  and  so  fitr  from  discouraging  the 
wma  itf  these  ooilwstors,  I  trust  they  will  persevere  iSl  every 
"ytaUe  diSeal^  shall  be  unriddled,  and  ao  long  aa  any 
Mnr-appnndnntion  can  be  made  to  the  immaonlate  edition 
wt  will  fonn  a  perfeet  exemplar  of  the  words,  to  the  fimltlw, 
the  MoneptioBaUevBiioatlut  will  form  as  pofectan  eumidar 
rfaeaind  and  neaaing  of  the  Bible.  But  with  all  the  com- 
1™™^  I  fed  in  the  progress  of  these  lucubrations,  I  confess 
^tfcaasaiidfcU  higher  ooat;daeency  ia  the  cheering  thought 
•aa^llBwi^  the  mediina  ot  tie  En^iah  version  aa  it  stands, 
^aUita  errors  and  aU  its  susceptibilities  of  improvement,  the 
ff*  iniag  knowledge  oan  be  poured  ibith  so  dearly  and 
■J«»daB^  tbtrngfaont  the  CunHies  of  our  land,  that  all  the 
™^  fcucogroi^jeTs  of  all  of  our  nnivenitiea  can  make  no 
addition  either  to  its  bifiliaaey  or  to  ito  Mataa.  To 
■<  the  iatolciable  thing  ia  that  haughty  and  heaitkaa  sdudar- 
■>9  vhich  would  fed  a  pleasure  in  disowning  this,  or  rather 
^tii  not  bel  most  triumphant  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of 
^^"^ — to  the  moat  sunken  In  want  and  drudgery — 
and  so  largely  provided  for.  It  is  wdl  to  be  told 
jfetl^llMa  aad  lifmume%  and  other  elaborate  compauls 
taM  loifl^  IB  the  pnswMiion  of  which  the 


and  Uboura  of  our  mightiest  men,  whether  on  the  &eU  of  oontro- 
versy  or  in  the  high  places  of  a  recondite  and  lofly  erudition,  have 
been  expeoded.  But  is  it  not  also  well  to  be  told  that  ia  the 
Bible — the  current  and  familiar  Bible — used  in  every  village 
school,  and  a  universal  inmate  or  companion  in  the  tenements 
of  oar  peaaf  try — that  in  tiiis  book,  not  the  trnth  only,  bat  the 
whole  truth  wli^  is  nnto  salvation,  without  adnlteratioa,  with- 
out change,  without  de6ect,  for  not  one  partide  of  eaaeutial 
doctrine  or  duty  ia  there  vrantiag — that  thence  the  light,  which 
is  the  life  of  man,  shines  in  the  eyes  of  a  pious  cottage  &mily 
with  a  lustre  which  no  learning  can  cither  enhance  or  extin- 
guish ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  real  subjeci-matter  of  Christi- 
anity is  placed  before  them  ao  entire  and  so  unimpaired  by  the 
traasitioDB  which  it  has  undergone,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries 
from  one  country  and  from  one  Uaguage  to  another,  that  all  the. 
tnriha  aadall  tlw  treosorea  of  immortality  are  their  own." 

The  antbor's  religions  views  are  known  to  hare  been 
those  of  Calvin  and  of  Jonathan  Sdwards  of  Amgioat 
The  latter  oconiHed  a  very  high  place  in  hia  erthMtioD,  as 
mil  be  aeen  htm  ti>6  fidtowing  passage :— • 

"And  now  vre  shall  have  reeotirse  i^ain  to  the  more  predaa 
though  prosaic  argument  of  Edwards,  who,  though  not  tba  flrat 
that  entered  on  the  field  of  this  philosophy,  waa  the  fiiat  that  ea^ 
tared  it  with  the  might  and  the  prowess  of  a  oonqueror,  and  baa 
made  it  all  his  own.  Ilia  is  fitr  the  highest  name  which  the 
Ne.v  World  hns  to  boast  of;  and  if  aught  can  enhance  our  re- 
verence for  the  achievement  by  which  he  distanced  so  immeasur- 
ably all  the  speculations  of  all  the  schools  in  Eoiope,  itrmnst  be 
that  it  was  an  achievement  consecrated  by  the  deepeat  sense  of 
religion,  and  performed  by  a  man  who,  ahnosl  onconaciou  of 
science,  or  at  least  unambitious  of  all  its  honours,  was  prompted 
to  the  taak  which  he  MfiUed  ao  admirably,  by  his  devotedneea  te 
that  cause  which,  as  a  Christian  minister,  he  felt  to  he  thedear. 
estand  the  best.  There  is,  indeed,  a  wide  cootrut. between  th* 
unlettered  people  among  whom  he  laboured  as  a  paitor,  and  the 
philosophers  wi^  whom,  as  an  author,  he  held  converse; 
and  scanething  moat  tonchingly  beautiful  in  the  adi^tation  that 
he  madeof  h^aself  to  both — giving  rise  to  a  coneqponding  con- 
traat  between  the  phun  ministrationsef  his  SaUmlh,  and  the  pro. 
found  muaings  and  inspirations  of  his  aolitnde.  His  book  on  th» 
Freedom  of  the  Will,'  iritfa  a  homeliaest  of  style  that  repre> 
wnts  the  worth  and  the  simplicity  of  his  private  life — by  the  fine 
taple  of  its  thoughts,  and  the  whole  texture  of  its  wondrous  ar- 
gument,  is  an  undying  testimony  to  the  anferiority  and  unrivaUed 
strength  of  his  metaphysical  talents.  Never  wu  then  a,  hap> 
pier  combination  of  great  power  with  gieat  piety;  and  wen  it 
not  fiw  tiie  higher  examples,  and  the  snrpaaaing  volume  where- 
with Heaven  haB£recllyfuniii>hedus,Iwoiildhdditaithehri^it« 
est  eulogy  both  on  the  dianwter  and  tibe  geuiaa  of  ny  dmg^ 
man,  that  he  oopied  the  viitaea  and  had  inhfted  the  theok(gr 
of  Edwards." 


The  some  peculiarity  of  style  which  dietlngnishefl  all 
the  author's  writings,  characterisee  the  vt^omes  before  tu. 
We  refer  to  bis  well-known  practice  of  presenting  the  same 
idea,  over  and  over  again,  in  Torioas  aspects — a  pecnliari^ 
that  led  the  celebrated  Bobert  Hall  to  compare  the  antbor's 
mode  of  treating  a  solyect  to  the  WM^usgs  of  A  kaleido* 
scope : — 

**  There  is  a  distinction  made  by  tiieologians  between  the  ie> 

tive  and  the  passive  righteousness  of  Christ.  Substantially,  I  am 
inclined  to  adopt  it.  I  hold  it  to  be  scriptunl,  and  there  is  a 
fulness  in  the  conception  which  better  accords  with  all  that  wn 
arc  taught  to  believe  respecting  the  fulness  of  the  Oospd  remedy, 
and  whicli  seems  suited  to  the  real  exigencies  of  our  species.  By 
this  view  He  is  regarded,  not  merdy  as  having  sufTered,  but  as 
having  served  for  us — not  merdy  as  having  bom  our  penaltiei^ 
and  80  filmished  us  with  a  plea  for  forgiveness,  but  as  having 
done  our  work  of  incumbent  obedienee,  and  so  furnished  us  with 
plea  for  reward.  He  hath  done  more  than  purchased  our  rdeate 
from  the  agonies  of  Hell.  Ue  haUi  purchased  for  us  an  inheri- 
tance is  Heaven.  Had  He  only  brought  an  atonement  into  the 
world,  we  should  have  been  but  as  assoilzied  criminals,  or  dis- 
missed sirapliciter  from  the  bar — freed  from  the  vengeance  of 
onr  country's  outraged  laws.    Bat  He  broa^  in  an  everhstiog 

ri^htegwuNS  tino,  nAwit*  rtraigtlt  in  k«  ^  ""1 
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of  boiKnir  and  ^Btiaetion  ia  the  palaos  o(  our  Sorairigit.  On 

tiw  limited  coneeptioiL  of  tbe  matter,  wa  are  but  pUced  in  ft 
midw^  state  between  a  wretched  and  a  btiasAil  eternity.  On 
tile  extended  conception  of  it,  there  ia  secnred  onr  complete 
translation  from  the  condemnation  of  the  one,  to  the  triompha 
and  enjoyments  of  the  other.  The  redemption  that  ii  through 
the  blood  of  Jesos,  ia  bat  the  forgireoeas  of  sins.  .  But  He  ia 
made  unto  us  rigbteonuLeu,  as  well  as  redsnption ;  and  we,  in 
virtna  of  tiiis  gloruru  inrertiuey  can  ]aj  pontive  daim  to  a  place 
and  a  prefennent  in  FanKUae.  In  a  word,  we  can  not  only  plead 
the  effioacj  of  His  death — we  can  plead  the  affirmative,  merit 
Hia  obedience ;  and  so,  all  hombled  aa  we  ought  to  be  when 
we  think  of  our  destitution  in  oan^Tes,  we  in  Him  have  both  a 
tight  of  discharge  from  the  prison  hoose  of  condemnation,  and  a 
right  of  entry  into  ih»  upper  mansions  thj^  He  hoa  gone  to  pre- 
pare (or  DB." 

>  Thronghoat  the  rolomes  we  have  not  onl;  Hie  theolo- 
g^n,  bat  dleo  the  philosopher  and  man  of  Uteratare  and 
KiQnce,  addieuing  as ;  ai^  it  is  delightful  to  obserra  the 
finqneiit  use  the  ajitlwr  makes  of  hjB  lioh  stoves  of  Bdai« 
^ai.  pUloB(^7f  in  ei^oonding  and  iUnstratiiig  thedlffimit 
parts  of  dinne  troth.  Indeed,  one  oannot  fiul  to  see  how 
much  the  value  and  sop^orifrf  <^  the  work  before  as  is 
owing  to  this  oombtnafion  of  gifts  in  the  writer.  Oat  <tf 
ioanj,  we  give  an  example  of  this — nob  owtualy  the  most 
striking  tliat  might  be  selected : — 

'  "In  fsrthn  illustration  of  this  high  flume,  when  pioponnding 
it  to  the  more  lettered  of  your  hearers,  yon  may  add  that  the 
planet  we  occupy  forma  part  of  the  material  world ;  ud  that  if 
it  lost  the  inclination  of  ita  gravity  to  the  sun,  it  would  drift 
waywardly  in  space,  and  become  an  outcast  from  the  harmonies 
of  the  great  mundane  system.  Such  an  arrangement  would,  be- 
tides, diatntb  and  derange  mistily  tbe  tematiialphyuca  of  ow 
globe ;  yet,  without  their  annihflafjon  or  the  enOn  rerersal  of 
any  <^  their  laws— for  still  might  magnetism  and  cohesion  and 
cHemistiy  retain  their  wonted  affinities  and  produce  their  wonted 
eff'ects,  even  on  the  snrfece  of  this  stray  world.  And  so  the  ra- 
tional species  by  whom  oiir  planet  is  inhabited,  form  part  of  the 
moral  world ;  and,  should  the  hold  oor  allegiance  be  bndcen, 
we  quit  the  pbice  that  belonged  to  iu,and  wander  abrfrauGod'a 
Bpiritnnl  and  unfidlen  fomily.  Sni^  an  event  must — aneh  an 
event  has — inbodnoed  the  utmost  dcnuigaiMnt  and  diaorder,  both 
Into  the  relationaaod  the  ethiea  of  onr  terrestrial  aocie^.  Yet 
it  has  not  utterly  destnqred  these  relations,  nor  baa  it  utterly  ex- 
tingnishad  the.  ethics ;  and  there  do,  in  the  midst  of  aU  omr 
alienation  from  Qod — there  do,  after  the  extinction  of  all  true 
religions  principle,  snrvive  other  principles  that  operate  beau- 
teonsly  and  beneAciaUy among  the  fimulies  <^ eaitb.  Thnestill 
subsist  many  of  the  equities  of,saoal  life,  many  ot  the  oharilies 
of  hone  and  kindred,  many  at  the  eonrletics,  not  of  maann 
alone,  but  of  honest  friendship,  many,  in  short)  of  the  hoDonr- 
able  and  kind-hearted  virtnes  of  good  citizenah^ ;  the  dttEOi- 
■hip  of  the  world,  we  mean,  thongh  we  have  no  part  in  the 
citizenship  of  Heaven.  It  ia  not  needed  to  prop  tiie  canse  of 
orthodoxy,  it  is  not  needed  harshly  to  refase  them,  as  has  been 
done  by  many  a  stem  theologian.  There  are  undoubted  vir- 
tues in  the  world-— hut  still  the  Tirtaes  of  a  world  whiodi,  in 
tdisrenoe  to  God,  is  lying  in  wickednesi.  Then  are  the  rA- 
nities  and  the  ihities  of  brotherhood  amongst  us — but  anclt  a 
brotherhood  as  we  might  observe  among  exiles,  whom  their 
eriines  have  separated  from  the  communis  which  gave  them  birth. 
We  have  not  entirely  broken  out  amOng  onnelres ;  bnt  we  have 
entirely  broken  with  onr  Glod.  We  have  laws  of  our  own  which 
we  may  or  may  not  adhere  to— laws  of  stat^  laws  of  honour, 
laws  of  conventional  morality ;  bnt  the  law  ^  lave  to  God  has 
lost  its  hold  of  us ;  and  before  Uie  jnstice  that  sits  on  the  eter- 
nal Uirone,  we  must  all  lie  low  in  tiie  al^  tit  cmdemnatitm. 
We  nu^  range  the  better  and  the  best  of  such  a  worid  aroond 
a  terrestrial  standard;  but  nnda  this  celestial  standard,  to  speak 
of  sinners  greater  and  less,  is  to  speak  of  distances  greater  and 
less  of  earthly  places  from  the  son.  God  reads  on  every  fordiead 
the  character)  of  revolt  and  dissatis&ction  against  himself;  He 
looks  across  a  dreary  golf  of  separation  from  us  all,  and  finds  that 
there  is  none  who  nnderstandetb,  none  who  seeketh  afbjr  Qod." 

To  nunisten  Mid  rtnd»ts  tiie  "jbutitntes'' mart  es^ 


dally  he  vsefiil  and  aUraefini  hotira'Addd  ngretif 

the  ^ivU^  of  possessing  and  pemung  them  were  eig<^ed 
only  by  them.  Snob  is  the  simpliaty  and  charm  the 
aniht^B  mode  of  liandling  the  subjects,  aod  soch  the  po- 
pular way  in  which  tile  leetnres  have,  been  prepared,  that 
there  is  noibing  to  prevent  any  (Otlinary  mind  irom  readiqg 
them  with  great  profit  and  d^|^  There  are  manyaooh 
passages  as  tiu  me  with  wlueh  we  cudnde  ^— 

"Let  me  first,  then,  instead  (tf  onr  supposed  criminal,  EsaUo 
on  a  sum  of  average  and  etveiy-day  character  in  soo^ — sods  a 
one  as  we  meet  di^y  in  hundreds  upon  onr  streets,  or  in  the 
walks  of  ordinary  fellowship — a  person  who  divides  his  time  bfr- 
tween  the  sleep  which  refreshes  him  and  the  food  which  snstaina 
him,  and  the  work  which  earns  lor  him  the  means  or  msteriala 
of  his  livelihood — one  who  is  not  at  ^  to  be  shunned  or  ei^ 
crated  as  a  delinqueat,  bnt  a  very  toleraM^  eoapanionaMe,  aad 
neighbonrlike  person,  who  loves  hia  diildren,  or  the  mealbm  at 
his  own  household,  very  much  as  the  bulk  or  the  genenKty  of 
other  folks  do— ke^  up  a  &ir  and  courteous  standing  wiUi  hia 
acquaintance — pays  to  all  their  does — and,  on  tiie  whole,  makes 
his  way  evttily  ,and  inoSensively  throng  the  world.  I  would 
just  ask  such  a  person — and  I  have  no  doubt  &en  are  hundreds 
of  such  in  many  a  oongr^tion — that  he  will  just  look  on  these 
the  wonted  stages  or  t^dea  of  his  history,  and,  talui^  a  reviAr 
of  the  thiHightf,  atad  the  fcrftaj*,  mil  the  dwrire^  ai^  tike  pu'« 
posea  that  pass  all  the  while  ia  eessdess  and  busy  moeeeiiMS 
throi^h  bis  heart,  will  he  just  tell  me  how  much  or  how  little 
of  God  has  been  there  P  I  do  not  wish  to  overtask  his  mnaoir, 
and  therefore  will  not  send  him  over  a  very  wide  or  extended 
survey  of  the  years  that  are  past ;  but,  to  facilitate  aad  diridge 
the  labour  of  t^iis  aelf-eumination,  I  would  rather,  if  he  choac^ 
limit  him  to  the  retrospect  of  a  single  day,  and  to  fix  on  the  moat 
recent  and  so  the  fre^est  in  his  recolleotiou  of  any — I  would 
bid  hin  take  an  acoonnt  s£  the  ptooeedings  of  yestefday.  and 
than  teD  me  how  mnch  or  how  littie  the  wiH  of  God  had  to  do 
vriththem.  Was  His  wiD  tiioughtofat 'all,  or  evwmee  adverted 
to  P  Did  the  principle,  to  widk  worthy  iit  the  Lord  unto  ell 
well-pleasiDgT-^  tbU  principle  give  direction  to  one  movemeBt, 
or  impulse  to  a  single  footst^  in  the  transactions  of  yesterd^P 
Was  it  the  history  of  a  self-willed  and  self-regulating  creature 
or  of  a  ereatnte  ever  looking  upward  from  the  earth  he  treada  on 
to  his  Creator  in  the  hearois,  and  subordinatii^;  himself  in  all 
things  to  the  ligfatM  anthori^  of  this  Sovereign  and  S^mb* 
Lawgiver  P  Lrt  hhn  tdl  me,  in  a  word,  waa  it  God's  will  or 
his  wUl — ^whether  tiie  promp&igs  of  bis  own  spontaneous  indt- 
nation,  or  the  preoepts  tiiat  issue  from  the  throne  of  God— «luch 
of  these,  we  ask,  presided,  or  had  the  practical  aseeadancy  over 
the  whole  conrse  and  oondoct  of  tlie  veiy  last  d^y  which  nAed 
over  bun  F  We  leave  the  question  to  eveiy  man's  consdene^ 
and  if  it  do  bear  witnan  to  a  godless  yesterday,  then,  ulthmg^ 
the  lights  of  our  own  nunoiy  should  fiul,  tboe  is  a  hoA  at 
remembrance  which  t^  in  muring  ehamoteis  if  the  haUt  and 
character  of  this  cme  day  be  not  oF  a  piece  witti  the  habit  aad 
character  of  all  our  days  upon  earth ;  and  so  the  godless  yester* 
day  were  but  the  type  and  n^reseat^ve  (tf  a  go&ss  past  weed^ 
a  godless  past  month,  a  godlus  past  year,  a  godless  lift-time;  or 
that,  in  other  words,  from  the  first  breath  of  onr  in&ney  to  the 
moment  the  redronii^  which  we  now  hold*  we  nuty  have  heea 
living  m  exile  from  God,  Hving  without  Qod  in  the  wodd,** 


77is  Lives  of  the  Chief  Jtutices  of  England,    By  Lord 
Campbell.   In  2  t<^    London :  John  Morray. 

A  work  ot  this  natore  eaaaot  be  pn^ly  noUoed  ia 
a  men  regpstn,  bat  oor  attention  at  posmit  is  oitirely 
confined  to  tbe  first  Tolome.  Lord  Campbell  dedicates 
his  work  very  gracefhily  to  his  son,  who  pnrsnes  the 
proiession  of  the  law,  with  a  better  prospect  than  that 
through  which  his  &ther  straggled  from  tbe  Fifeehire 
manse,  St.  Andrews,  and  tiie  Morning  Cftromefe  (Ace, 
to  the  GtumcellorBhip  of  Ireland,  and  its  Qberal  rrtnii^ 
allowance.   Lives  of  the  Chief  Jnstices  come  appro^- 

Iately  from  Lord  Campbell  after  the  oompletion  of  the 
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TTndMnlr,  uid  !t  ii  rOBOoml  thai  be  will  be  noir  eoo- 
tmbiA  with  tbe  Qikf  Jmtioeilup  if  Lord  Dsmnan  would 
ntin;  but  the  Timet  has  fiuled  to  peraaade  Hia  jraent 
Ghkf  Entice  that  he  is  done— a  re^ieobible  man,  deserr- 
in^  to  be  nperaniiDated. 

A«  to  the  commencement  of  the  office  of  Chref  Jastioe, 
Lord  Campbell  aajs  that  the  c^ce  was  introdaced 
William  the  Conqoeror  from  Kormand;.  The  office 
wu  that  a  badge  at  oooqaest,  eotirely  opposed  to 
tiu  eiutoms  and  habits  of  the  Anglo-Sazona.  Cen- 
tnlixation  indeed  came  in  with  the  Kormans,  and 
BD  doabt  exists  that  the  Saxons  belbre  the  day  of 
Histings  were  nearly  in  the  poutitm  of  the  Anglo- 
Sanu  ia  the  United  States  at  praent,  except  that 
Dm  dsrca  were  white.  Vree  men  were  Teiy  fre^  and 
or  Bold  sUves.  The  best  half  of  the  firat 
Tchme  is  necenarlly  occiqtied  with  statements  n^rding 
men  of  whom  the  world  knows  little,  and  tor  whom  now 
it  ems  len ;  but  Ihej  hare  ooet  the  aathor  long  hours 
of  poring  into  records  that  coold  only  hare  been  agr^able 
«  to  a  writer  with  &  l^al  torn  of  mtnd.  Happily^  in 
tUt  instance*  that  quality  is  joined  to  a  facility  and  clear- 
Mm  ti  s^Ie  that  weaves  all  those  lawyer  tales  t<^ther 
QsamuuMse.  After  looking  over  the  first  volome,  we 
hi  ftw  names  bebmging  to  persona  who  are  not  amongst 
tiba  ilhiitrioaa^  obeonre,  of  whan  mankind  asy  nothii^ 
•riL 

Odot  the  fitit  of  the  Cluef  Jostknai^  wu  •  ronai^ly 
riebd  panon,  and  qnite  ongrateAil  to  his  great  patron, 
tbe  frst  ViUiam*  who  pat  him  bto  one  of  his  dnngeons, 
ud  thoe  confined  him,  in  his  strong  town  and  tower  of 
Bcnoi,  till  death  dealt  with  the  Gonqneror,  and  his  friends 
waned  lum  that  finrgirenesB  became  the  dying.  Odo  did 
not  improre  by  adrersity,  and  died  at  lost  in  poverty  in 
Falermo.  The  office  was  held,  in  past  times,  generally  hy 
men  who  gained  their  knowledge  of  the  oiril  law  as  soldiers 
oral  ecclesiastics.  ThnsiWilliamdeWarrenneandBiobard 
OtsariUfr— both  ondoobted  plagues  of  the  Soots — held 
thecAotv  aUhongh  of  coarse  tiuy  knew  Utile  ttf  tbe  prin- 
dlfa  mbieqaently  set  fiffth  bj  thmr  iUastrioas  soooessor, 
OAs. 

.  The  hiitwy  of  the  Chief  Justices  is,  in  reality,  a  his- 
isrj  of  Ei^httid,  fiom  tiie  Conquest  downwards*  coliTeDed 
penonal  aneodofes.  P<v  oar  porpoee,  however*  it  is 
bettir  to  Botioe  the  estimates  fimned  of  one  ninstrioas 
CUef  .  Jastioe*  than  to  atfen^  here  to  Mow  the 
pobable  fhtnre  Cluef  Jnstioe  throng  the  mace  that  he 
Iwtilireaded. 

Coke's  name  is*  from  the  nature  of  bis  wo-ks,  best 
ban  to  the  protession  ;  and  Hales,  from  Us  invincible 
•Aerence  to  jostice,  best  beloved  by  the  people.  The 
worid  did  sot  always  Jkvonr  the  great  oommentator  on 
Ba^  law  ;  hot  the  hgid  world  is  perhaps  indebted 
to  ttat  dreomstane^  Ibr  he  passed  hte  retiiement  in 
etmetiBg  Us  great  work 

were  devoted  to^ 

fMicrtKm  (tf  a  new  editioD  of  his  *  Commentwy  on  Ltttleton,* 
wfaidt  WM  the  most  Mcante  ni  valaaUe,  till  tbe  tkhUetUk, 
Btvae  to  flia  worid  in  the  cad  of  the  htt  ecntnty  by  those  very 
kanit  kwyers  Haignve  ud  Bntlsr.  We  have  scan^  infor- 
■rtke  n^eotiag  the  oenqMtiou  aid  the  taddenta  wfaidi  beCd 
Un,  tin  the  cdcM^  soou  of  hia  liie.  He  oontinttBd  oonstaatlj 
to  raide  at  Stoke  Pogis.  He  wu  never  reconciled  to  Xkdy 
Hitto^  wbok  them  is  nesoe  to  frar,  gmmUed  M  hii  Imigeri^. 
]b.QiR»d^JailM<r,  wrtttnintfaoyearlflSS^to  I«iiJ^ 


pnlj  Straflbrd,  nyi,  'Sit  Edward  Coke  wu  mid  to  be  dead,  dl 
one  momiiig  in  Westminster  Hall,  this  term,  insomodi  thet  hii 
wife  got  her  brother,  the  Lord  Wimbledon,  to  post  with  her  to 
Stoke,  to  get  poeseuion  of  that  pbtce ;  but  bqFoad  Colebrook 
they  met  with  one  of  liis  phyaiciftna  coming  from  him,  who  told 
her  of  his  much  wneadment,  whicb  made  them  aim  ntan  to 
LondoB ;  tone  distemper  he  bad  Men  into  for  waat  of  deep* 
bnt  is  now  weD  igein.* 

"Till  a  severe  ac^dent  which  he  met  with,  he  bad  ooutantly 
refused  '  all  dealings  with  doctor*  ;*  and  '  he  was  wont  to  give 
Ood  solemn  thanks  that  he  never  gsro  his  body  to  physic,  nor 
his  heart  to  cmelty,  nor  his  hand  to  oormpUon.'  When  turned 
of  eighty,  and  bis  strength  dedining  ratndly,  a  vigonnu  attempt 
was  made  to  indace  him  to  take  medial  advice ;  of  this  we 
have  a  liv^y  aeeovnt  in  a  lettee  from  Mr.  Head  to  Sir  Uaitia 
Stnteville:— 'Sr  Bdwaid  Coke  hog  now  very  inflm  in  body, 
a  friend  of  his  aant  him  two  or  tliree  doctors  to  regohte  hk 
health,  whom  ho  told  that  ho  had  never  takeo  physio  sines  he 
was  bom,  and  would  not  now  bej^n ;  and  that  he  had  now  npoa 
him  a  disease  which*  all  tbe  drags  of  Asia,  tbe  gold  of  Africa, 
nor  all  the  doctors  of  Eoiope^  coold  onre — old  age.  He  thm- 
fore  both  thanked  them  and  hia  (Hand  that  aant  theai,  and  diB> 
missed  tbem  nobly  with  a  reward  <rf  twen^  piecea  to  each  nan.' 

**  Of  hia  aeeiden^  wbidi,  in  the  fltat  inataaec^  pradaoed  no 
serkms  eSMi,  fliere  is  the  fhBowing  aecoont  ntmd  by  Iiim  in 
tuB  diary,  in  the  aame  firm  and  clear  hand  which  be  wrote  it 
thir^ '  The  3d  of  Uay,  1682,  riding  in  the  naming  ta  Stt^ 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  to  take  the  air,  my  horse  under 
me  had  a  strange  stumble  backwards,  and  Ml  i^ton  me  (beinc 
above  eighty  years  old),  where  my  liead  lighted  near  to  sharp 
stubUes,  and  the  heavy  horse  upon  me.  And  yet,  by  tbe  pro- 
vidence of  Almi^i^  God,  tliongh  I  waa  in  ^le  greatest  dsager, 
Tct  I  had  not  the  least  hut,  WKj,  no  hnzt  at  aO.  For  Aiau^i^ 
Ood  aaitb  bis  pn^het  David, "  the  angai  of  the  Lord  tanieth 
round  abont  them  that  fear  Him,  and  deliventh  them;"  ti  mmms 
Domiti  benediehm,  for  it  waa  Ua  work.* 

**Bnt  he  had  received  wobm  internal  iqjuiy  by  hia  &11,  and 
from  this  time  be  was  almost  constantly  confined  to  the  heoae. 
His  only  domestic  solace  was  the  company  of  his  daoghtar.  Lady 
Porbeck,  whom  h«  had  forgiven — ^pmbaUy  from  a  ooosciottsneBa 
that  her  errors  might  be  ascribed  to  bis  attet  disregard  of  bar 
induiationa  when  be  oooeerted  her  marriaga.  She  fffwHrnwrj 
^owdy  to  watch  over  kirn  till  bia  death," 

Even  when  thns  oseftdly  vm^ay^f  he  inoured  the 
wrath  of  a  fretftd  kuig  and  his  jealeiia  fimnrite^  iriw 
sospected  treasoi  in  Coke  19m  Uttleton*  and  SMsed  flw 

oopy:— 

"The  Ex-Chief  Jnatioe  was  looked  upon  with  oonstaat  na^ 
mon,  and  the  Government  was  eagerly  disposed  to  make  bin  tiie 
snbject  of  prosecution.  Bnckin^am  had  Men  by  the  hand 
an  assanin,  Imt  his  arlntrary  system  of  government  was  strano- 
omdy  carried  oa  byl«d,  and  those  who  had  snooeeded  to  power; 
taies  were  levied  without  enUioiity  of  pariianenti  illegal  proda. 
matioiiB  were  issoed,  to  be  enlbroed  bi  the  Star  Chamber;  and 
Noy**  device  of  ship-money  was  almost  mature.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  having  then  resided  tu  the  same  county  with  Hampden, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  it  is  oonjeetnred,  without  any 
positive  evidence,  that  tbey  consulted  together  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  and  the  oonstitntion  might  be  vindicated.  So 
much  is  oertun,  that,  from  secret  information  which  the  Qgvsm* 
ment  had  obtained,  Sir  Francis  Windebank,  ^e  Secretary  of 
State,  by  order  of  tlu  King  and  eo«ndl,cante  to  Stoke  on  tbe  fast 
of  Sqitember,  163^  attended  by  several  messengers,  toseardibr 
seditiona  i^>ers,  and,  if  any  were  found,  to  arrest  tbe  aathor. 
.On  their  arrival  th^fonnd  SirE,  Coke  on  bis  death-bed.  Hiey 
professed  that  the?  would,  under  these  drennataaees,  oAr  bba 
no  personal  annoyanoe  (  but  tbey  insisted  on  searching  every  nmn 
in  the  house,  except  that  in  wUch  be  lay,  and  they  carried  awqr 
all  the  papers,  of  whatever  dacription,  which  th^  could  1^  their 
hands  vfoiL.  Among  tliese  wer^  the  original  MS.  from  which 
he  had  printed  the  '  Conmeotary  oa  LittMmi}*  the  MS.  of  Us 
Second,  Ihird,  and  Voarth  Inatitntea^  hia  last  will,  and  nuu^ 
other  p^MTs  in  liis  handwriting.  It  is  believed  that  Sir  Edward 
Coke  remained  ignorant  of  tiiis  outrage  and  that  bis  ^ring 
momenta  were  ondistaibed.  Ste  had  bett  mduOvjlBkfflg  Car 
some  tine^  and  on  the  iU  ofSqMtQ  M94aU^^  i^ 
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Mgbty^kird  jeu  of  lui  tgfl ;  eiijoyin;  to  the  lut  flie  fbll  po*- 
UBuos  of  hia  mental  powen,  tnd  devoaUy  (jBeillatiiig>,  '  Thy 
kingdom  oome  1  Thy  will  be  done  1'  HU  renuins  were  depo- 
■ited  in  the  family  hnryin^  place  at  Titleahall  in  Norfolk,  where 
k  most  nu^ifioent  marble  monument  has  been  erected  to  tua 
memory,  with  »  very  long  inscription,  of  which  the  foUowing  will 
probnblf  be  eonsiimd  a  sufficient  specimot : — 

**  *  Qoiquo  dam  mit,  Bibliothec*  tin, 
Uortnns  did  meniit  BiUiotheea  pum, 
Duodecem  Idberonuii,  tnideeim  libtoram  Bdw* 

Tor  tlie  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  there  it  another  inicription  in 
the  Tulgw  tongoe,  which,  afler  pomponaly  deecribing  hii  life  and 
detth,  thna  edi^in^  oooclndee, 

" '  Learne,  reader,  to  live  so,  that  thoa  mt^  so  die.' " 

Sir  E.  Coke,  as  may  hare  been  reasonabl;  expected, 
liad  little  reqiect  for  poetry,  except  u  illastrstire  of  the 
law,  and  did  not  partioipate  in  the  respeot  for  gentns 
and  the  ooartBhip  of  the  Hoses  shown  by  many  of  his 
aaeoesson.  He  nerer  wrote  Bonneta  like  those  of  Lord 
Bobartson,  or  tragedies  Uke  Sorgeant  Talfonrd,  but  be 
wrote  law. 

Tbeaotiiiatl^ftrpofltrj  eztendod  itself  irith  more  fi>ree 
to  the  drama,  and  the  Chief  Justice  despised  tbe  ^ant 
of  his  va,  acconntiug  Shakapeare  nothing  better  than  a 
TOgrant.  This  dUclosore  will  not  gratify  tho  friends  of 
the  Bard  of  Avon,  but  good  man  of  strong  pnyadices 
exist  in  all  generations  ;  and  Shakspeare  even  may  seem 
more  adqurable  at  a  distance  than  he  looked  to  hb 
neighbour  the  Chief  Jostioe : — 

"  He  TRiiUi  the  firtber  of  Iln^b  poetry  only  in  sobruthe 
'Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale'  illuatntes  the  statute  6,  Hen.  IT., 
c.  4,  against  alchymy,  or  the  craft  of  multiplication  of  metaU ; 
and  be  classes  the  worshipper  of  the  Unses  with  the  most  worth- 
leu  asd  foolish  of  mankind.  *  The  fitlal  end  of  these  Ave  is 
beggary — the  alchemist,  the  monopotexl^  the  concealer,  tbe 
iofoimCT,  and  the  poetaster 

** '  Stepe  pater  dixit,  stidinm  quid  inutile  tentas 
Useonides  nnllas  ipse  reliqnit  opes,' 

*•  He  ahonned  the  society  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  as 
of  va^aiU*  who  ought  to  lie  set  in  the  stods,  or  whipped  from 
tithing  to  tithing.  The  Bankside  Company  having,  one  summer, 
opened  a  theatre  at  Nonricb,  while  he  was  reoorder  of  that  aij, 
in  his  neit diaige  to  the  gnodjniy  he  tluu launched  oatagaiaat 
them:— 

"'IwiQ  leqneat  that  joa  carefully  put  into  csecnliaB  the 
itatnte  agunst  voffraiUi — smce  the  making  whereof  I  bare  fonnd 
fswer  thiefes,  and  the  gaol  less  pestered  t^  before.  The  abuse 
id  plaj/en,  wherewith  I  find  the  oountry  moch  troubled, 
may  eosUy  be  refbrmed,  they  hafing  no  commission  to  play  in 
any  place  witbont  leave ;  and,  therefore,  if  by  yoor  willingness 
tbqr  be  not  entertained,  yon  may  soon  be  rid  (nT  than.' 

"  Hb  progiess  in  science  we  may  judge  of  by  his  dogmatic 
asaeriion  tliat  '  the  metals  are  six,  and  no  more — gold,  silver, 
cqiper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron ;  and  H^xj  all  proceed  originally  from 
•alphur  and  qnickslver,  as  from  tlimr  bther  and  motiiar.* " 

The  l^al  works  of  Coke  hare  been  received  as  autho- 
ritatlve|  bj  lawyers  in  all  the  times  between  |Sbak8peare 
and  the  |R«seat|  bat  Lord  Campbell  doabta  tiieir  aoonraoy 
MKuecaaei: — 

"  Hotwifhatanding  the  value  of  Ids  Beports,  bo  reporter  eonld 
ventore  to  imitate  him.  He  represents  a  grnt  many  questio» 
to  be  *  retolptd'  which  were  quite  irrderant,  or  never  arose  at 
all  in  the  caase ;  and  than  he  disposes  of  according  to  hia  own 
Gmi^.  Therefore,  he  is  often  rather  a  codifiec  or  legislator  than 
a  reporter ;  and  this  mode  of  settling  or  reforming  the  law  would 
not  now  be  endured,  even  if  another  lawyer  of  his  learning  and 
aathonty  should  arise.  Yet  all  that  he  recorded  as  having  been 
adjudged  was  received  with  reverence.    Tbe  popnkiity  of  his 

B^oiti  mt  BBch  iBsmmtl  by  tbs  jioblintMB  o£  a  mMtiod  «b- 


(traot  or  mbrie  at  tbe  points  dsbHabe^  bsfl^^  wiBi 
name  o(  tiie  pliintiS.   Thus  j — 

'* '  Habbard :  If  lord  Impose  ezaesrive  fine, 

Sw  tenaat  safolj  pajnumt  msr  dedlne.' 

(1  Bep.  37.) 

"'Cavdiy:  'Oainit  oom-non  prayer  If  Miaon  ear 

In aennon auglit,  bishop deprivo him VOAJ* 
(ftBsfp.!.) 

"His  optu  magnum  is  his  Commentary  on  Uttleton,  whicA  ia 
itself  may  be  said  to  contain  tbe  whole  common  law  of  Engiand 
as  it  theik  existed.  Notwithatanding  its  want  of  method  and  ite 
qoaintness,  the  author  writes  from  snob  a  fidl  miod,  witb  aadi 
masteiy  over  his  sutqect,  and  with  snch  nnbroken  spirit,  Ibat 
every  law  stadest  who  hu  made,  or  is  ever  likdy  to  nuk^  aaj 
profidency.  mast  peruse  bim  wi^  ddigjit. 

"  He  apologiaes  for  writing  ttme  CraatneatafieB  in  EagUsh, 
'  for  that  they  are  an  iotiodaetion  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
tional  law  of  the  realm ;  a  wtak  necessary,  and  yet  heretofore 
not  nndertaken  by  any,  albeit  in  all  other  profeuions  there  are 
the  like.  I  cannot  conjectnre  that  the  general  oommonicating 
these  laws  in  the  English  tongne  can  work  any  inconvenienoe.' 

<*  This  work  whudi  be  thus  dedicates  -- 

"  'Hac  ego  Orandmnu  Posol  TIbi  Oandide  Laetor,* 

was  the  most  valnable  froit  at  bis  losare  after  be  bad  been  tyna- 
nically  toraed  ont  of  otSc^  and  in  composbg  it  he  seonsto  Iiara 
lost  all  sense  of  tbe  iU  usage  nnder  which  he  had  suffered,  for  lie 
refers  in  his  prebce  to  *  the  reign  of  our  late  soveru^  lord 
King  James,  of famoui  and  ever  bleued  wiemoty* " 

The  religion  of  the  lawyer  was  doubtless  nnosre,  boi 
hia  prcrfhsuMi  was  of  an  oflbnal  dMracter;— 

"In  bisoid  age,be  agreed  with  tbe  PttritanB,bnt  he  eontinnef 
to  support  the  EstebKsbed  Church ;  and,  a  great  peer  threatening 
to  dispute  the  rights  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Nwwidi,  be 
stopped  him  by  saying,  'If  yon  proceed,  I  will  put  oa  nyr  esp 
and  gown,  and  follow  the  cause  through  Westmiuster  Hall.' 
From  hislorge  estate,  he  hod  considerable  ecclesiastical  patronage 
which  he  always  exercised  with  perfeet  pnri^,  saying,  in  tbe  pro- 
fessional jargon  of  whioh  he  was  so  fond, '  Livings  ought  to  pass 
1^  Lioery  Mid  Settut,  and  not  by  Saryaiit  md  Sale*  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  r^igions,  moral,  and  temperate  nun,  altboaj^ 
he  was  suspected  of  pving  to  law  a  considenbia  portion  of  those 
hour*,  wbidi,  in  the  diitribnllon  of  time,  he  professed  to  allot  to 
prayer  and  the  Hoses,  aeeoiding  to  bis  fovonrite  Caatsleaa:— 

"  Sex  boras  somno,  totidem  des  le^bos  vquis 
Quutnor  otabis,  des  epulis  que  dou 
(tuod  saparest  ultra  sooria  latere."— Cusosxhl 

The  ftdlomng  partioQlui  regarding  the  fiutu^  of  Sac 
Edward  Coke,  whose  deaoendant  was  the  best  Englkh 

fiirmer  of  recent  times,  are  interesting:— 

"  He  aever  betrayed  a  friend,  or  trackled  to  an  coemy.  He 
never  tampered  witli  tbe  integrity  of  judges,  or  himself  took  a 
bribe.  "Wben  he  had  risen  to  influence,  he  exerted  it  strenuously 
in  support  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  instead 
being  the  advocate  of  every  ahnse,  and  the  abettor  of  de^iotie 
sway.  When  be  kat  his  high  office,  lu  did  not  retire  from 
public  life  'with  wasted  spirits  and  an  oppressed  mind,'  over- 
wbdnwd  hj  the  oonscionsneas  of  gttilt;  but  bol^  energetic^  and 
uneompromistng,  from  the  lofty  feeling  of  intt^ty,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  band  of  paMots  to  whom  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  tree  institutions  which  we  now  eqioy. 

"  Lady  Hatton,  his  second  wife,  survived  Iiim  nuqy  yeazfc 
On  his  death  she  took  possession  of  the  house  at  Stoke  Fogii, 
and  there  she  was  residing  when  the  civil  war  broke  oat  HSr- 
ing  strenuously  supported  the  Parliamet^  against  the  Ein^- 
wha  friace  Bnpert  i^pioached  ha  with  a  mUibsqr  fiane,  As 
fled,  leaving  behind  her  a  letter  addressed  to  bin,  in  iridah 
having  politely  swd,  '  I  am  most  heartily  sorry  to  fly  from  dua 
dwoUing  when  I  beat  your  Excdleoc?  is  coming  so  near  it^ 
which,  however,  with  all  in  and  about  it,  is  most  willingly  ex- 
posed to  your  pleasure  and  accommodation,*  she  gives  him  this 
caution  :~'The  Fariiamieut  is  the  only  firm  foondatien  of  tbe 
greatest  establishment  the  Eiog  or  his  posterity  cm  wii&  and 
atlaiui  and,  thn^ne^  if  yon  shinid  reniit  in  Ae  m^ifgam 
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k  nppot  my  adria  to  lircik  teXtoftoMii^  vpoa  toy  pntoaee 
wbtMeter,  70a  lUll  oonew  to  ieaimj  the  best  groudwork 
ftr  M^Bi^*  protporit;.' 
*  Sii  Ed««rd  Coke,  by  his  fitit  vife,  bad  seven  uu,  but  none 
tlun  gained  any  distinction  except  Clement,  the  tilth, 
«ho  being  a  member  of  the  HooBe  of  Commons  at  the  beginning 
rftke  reign  of  Charles  I,  in  the  debate  upon  the  impeachment  of 
tlM  Dait  of  Biu^gfaam,  had  the  eonrege  to  nae  these  woida: — 
'Kit  batter  to  die  bj  an  enemy  thu  to  aafer  at  hone;'  for 
wliet  tkere  cone  a  mesMge  of  eosipUint  from  the  etown,  and 
bi  mid  haTO  been  sent  to  the  Toim  but  fiw  the  great  re- 
met  tor  the  es-Chief  Justice^  who  was  sitting  by  his  sidt^  and 
Adained  to  make  any  apology  for  him. 

"Koger  Coke,  a  grandson  of  the  Chief  Justice,  in  the  year 
IHQ,  pnbBshed  a  book,  entitled  'Justice  Tindicated,'  which,  bI- 
tbon^  witkoat  literary  mrit,  contains  many  ctuiou  anecdotei 
el  the  tinea  in  vUck  the  Mithor  ETed. 


"  In  17i7,  Thonus  Coke,  the  liaedbor  of  tba  CMee  Jntieet 
wasniwdto  the  peerage  by  the  titUs  itf  inaoout  Coka,  and 
Earl  of  Leieester;  but  on  his  death  Uie  male  line  beoame  fls> 
tinct.  The  fomiJy  was  represented  through  a  fsnude  by  the  lato 
Thomas  Coke,  Esq.,  who,  inheriting  the  Chief  Justice's  estate, 
and  lore  of  liberQr,  after  representing  the  Connty  of  Norfolk  in 
the  House  of  Commons  fbr  half-a>centarf ,  was,  in  1837t  created 
Viscount  Coke,  and  Earl  of  Leicester,  titles  now  enjoyed  by  the 
ton.  Holkluun,  I  hope,  may  long  prore  an  illustration  of  the  i^ing 
of  the  veoemble  ancestor  of  Uiii  branch  of  the  Cokes,  that  the 
bistnng  of  Heaven  qtedally  dawendl  OH  the  posterit;  of  a  great 
lawyer.' " 

The  BecoDdTolnm^bdiig  nearer  our  own  time^ti^iean 
mors  uefol  than  the  first  in  many  respects,  and  we  iriU 
examine  it  more  flilly  at  another  Cfparttuity . 
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EAILWATS. 

tsK  month  of  Jannary  is  generally  the  qnictest  In  the  year ' 
n  regard  to  railway  transactiong.  IVe  have  few  business  meet- 
iigs  of  aay  kind  to  record,  and  these  are  of  a  comparatiTely  nn> 
iafoitant  diarBoter.  The  year,  so  &r,  is  anspidtras  to  railway 
proper^,  u  a  eonsiderable  improvement  has  been  eipcsienced  in 
the  stock  of  the  leading  companies.  Whether  it  will  be  main- 
tsioed,  or  n»e  sliU  higher  in  value,  is  doubtful ;  though  the 
pneral  impressiotuis,  that  we  have  seen  the  worst,  and  that  a 
itadf  advanee  in  the  shares  of  good  companies  may  be  expected. 
Iheieii,  however,  eome  i^tatimi  on  fbot  respecting  one  or  two 
Wednig  companies,  whieh  tend  to  assist  the  Bears.  The  share- 
WUoa  frf  CaledoDian  Company  are  orgMiising  a  ttrong 
efforitioB  to  the  present  directors,  in  order  to  effect  a  change 
of  board  at  the  aeit  bal^yeariy  meeting ;  and  the  North  Staf< 
Mduieproprietors  areengagedin  aaimilarwork.  Both  parties 
complain  that  their  directors  have  mined,  instead  of  managed 
their  property,  and  they  do  not  temple  to  say  so  at  public  meet- 
iegs,  and  through  the  press.  Houe  a  spirit  of  distrust  and 
tm  k  fapt  aGre,  vhidi  diedn  the  ipward  tendency  of  stock 
mtSag  in,  nam  that  the  pablie  are  reoovering  somewhat  from 
the  Hodsoa  panic 

freaking  of  Mr.  Hudson,  after  a  long  silence,  he  hat  at  last 
Tohmteered  a  defence,  which  has  extensively  gooe  the  round  of 
the  press  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement.  The  case  he  eudea- 
TuiTs  to  make  ont,  however,  is  deemed  by  many  far  from  satis- 
ftdoiy  at  straigfatAnrwird,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  an  admission 
of  Aa  hot^liiig  ^ikfc  dwaeterised  Ua  vnga. 

Urn  netaal  hawiMa  of  the  month  my  be  eondeaMd  lato  a 
■arrow  eos^aaa ;  and  is  to  the  firflowing  ellect : — 

Tart,  ITgioeatU*,  tmd  Smmt  SmUmof. — A  special  genenl 
HMting  of  this  company  was  held  at  York  on  Januaiy  8,  to 
tonadSr  an  arrangement  fbr  extending  the  time  fbr  payment  of 
the  pardiaae  money  of  that  line ;  and  also  an  agreement  between 
the  new  directors  and  Mr.  Hudson,  hy  which  all  legal  proceed- 
isgs  agaiaat  that  gentleman  were  to  be  abandoned  on  his  paying 
•  itipdated  earn  totboooBptny.  Afleraonieopposition,  resola- 
tioii^  approving  of  fkt  (bn  of  ■ttfffyFl  snggeeted  by  the 
firecton^  wcow  nnaninootly  adopted. 

XUfaM  md  Drifield  JiuuHm  Jltttwy.— The  half-yearly 
neeting  of  ttio  shaieholders  of  this  company  was  held  at  Walton 
on  Tnesday,  8th  January,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  the  chair.  The 
fireetOTf*  report  showed  that  the  recdpU  up  to  the  SOth 
BeMaber,  ameanted  to  £182,535  5s.  7d. ;  payments  to 

£m4f»  14a.  leaving  a  baUtwe  in  the  hands  of  the 
(wkcnof  XVU  lU6d.  Tbeworktueatitedtoben^dly 
•IpniMluaf  eonqktioB. 

BaOm^  Jm^—M  a  general  mectij^  of  directors  and  other 
eSeida  oooaected  with  railways,  held  in  London,  January  16,  it 
Ho  teacdved  to  abandon  the  bill  formeriy  agreed  to~aod  to  leave 
the  matter  to  he  diacnated  and  setUed  ^  the  aharehiddert  at  the 
hUhniwing  half-yearly  meetii^. 

jnilisi  CtKtnl  Meilwtf, — A  qwdal  geaeral  meeting  of  flus 


pnrpoM  of  (ian^deriiig  tpA  detondning  what  CotttM  It  wonU  be 
most  expedient  and  advisablfl  for  the  company  to  pursue,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  London  and  North- Western,  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle,  and  Caledonian  Railway  Companies  to  con- 
tinue the  working  of  the  line,  in  terms  of  the  working  agreement. 
Lord  Duncan  in  the  chair.  The  Chaimaa  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report  of  the  directors,  which  was  seconded  by  Ur.  Bruoe, 
when  the  Uarqnia  of  Breadalbane  moved  ao  amendment  to  the 
effect,  "  That  a  committee  of  shareholders  be  s^ipointedtoiavesti* 
gate  the  affitin  of  the  company,  incdudiog  an  investigrtioa  into 
all  contracts  and  agreaneats  of  every  descriptim  heretofbro 
entered  into  by  the  directors,  and  to  report  thereon ;  an  inquiry 
into  the  general  management  of  the  Une,  tSw  revenue,  expend^ 
tore,  and  liabilities  of  the  company,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon,  and  at  to  what  line  of  ooiulnct  they  would  recomnund  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Gompaoy.  And  that,  in  carrying  out  such  inve*- 
tigotioo,  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  call  competent 
acconntants,  connad,  and  engineers  to  their  assistance,  and  to 
examine  the  dirMtors,  offidals,  and  books  ot  the  company,  and 
have  all  the  powera  necessary  for  making  their  investigation. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  directors  Bhonld  do  notUng  to 
alter  the  position  in  whieh  this  compsny  now  stands  in  retatioB 
to  the  loathem  or  other  oompanies,  and  that  ib»  following  gen- 
tlemen form  the  committee: — Hr.  W.  Bonar,  Ur.  Buchanan, 
Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Wilton,  do.;  Mr.  Bridges,  W.S. ;  and  CoL  J. 
A.  Bobertson,  Edinburgh."  Mr.  Spiers  seconded  the  amend- 
ment}  which  was  adopted,  and  the  directors  immediately  resigned. 

North  SbifforOahin  Aiilway.— A  meeliag  of  the  Utuapo- 
litin  aharehohlen  io  thli  lailirqr  wai  held  at  the  Loodoa  ' 
Tavera,  on  the  32i  Jannwy,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  **  oooahlering 
the  eifedienof  af  obtainloc  a  oomnUttea  of  iaqoitr  to  in- 
reaUgaCe  the  aSdnat  the  oompany  generally,  toredooa 
the  nnmber  of  direelon,  to  dioaioiah  the  worfclng  and  other 
expenaea,  and  to  eo^perate  with  the  oommlttea  of  ahate> 
holders  already  finmed  io  BoAvdahin  for  rimilar  pnrpoaea." 
ThenwasaiargeatteDdanaaof^priatera.  UaJo^Oelleral 
Brigga  ma  TOted  to  the  chidr.  lb.  A.  Aahar  Ooldamid 
pn^oaedtbefoIlowingfeaolBtioB:  "TiiatitoeemBe^tdient 
to  this  meetiag  that  meaaorea  be  immodiataly  adopted  Ibt 
the  formation  of  a  oommittee  of  abarefaolden  at  or  aftor  the 
ensniag  hal^yeariy  meetiog  9i  the  North  ficaflbtdehlae 
sbaieholderB,  at  Btoke-nptm-TMot  on  the  80th  inalaDt^  if  it 
should  be  then  thought  neoaasaiy  to  ingeire  generally  iota 
the  position  and  eogagameBts  of  the  Vertb  BtaBbfdahiie 
Railway  Company;  the  rations  with  the  London  and 
North  Weaten.  and  the  probability  of  any  saving  being 
^beted  In  the  expenditue.  Ifr.  Dorham  aeooaded  the 
readnttop.whiob,  after  eoote  diaenael<m,pasead  anaahnoaaly, 
thewordi"if  itahooldbe  thoaghtne^aBaii'>t«?lvbaaa 
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flpnpoMd  oTOtiunl  Brigft,  Ur.  Tuntoo*  Ur.  Banwiok. 
Mr.  B.  P.  Brom.  and  Ur.  QMrgsSmitb,  wu  irooiotoi  to 
ooIlMtths  proiiN^  moh  penoos m  miffht  bemubleto 
attand  ^  maetinff  M  Stoka.  vith  a  Tier  of  snppordns  the 

iMolutioiu  (or  a  oonunltt—  of  invflsUgation. 

Tlili  compiiH  an  the  material  btuineu  of  the  montb 
under  tbe  bead  cf  Bailwayi. 

DTBUBAirOB  OOUPANIEB.  BANKS,  &o. 
'  Sabjoined  nil  be  foniid  an  abttnet  of  Uw  tranMCliooa  of 
tbemoatb  oonnceted  wilb  thii  important  bnneb^joint- 
st«ek  enterprife. 

Norwich  Unhn  Fire  Tnturance  Boeitty.—Tbt  annual 
oonrt  of  proprietoit  «u  beld  in  Ixmdon  on  the  32d  of  Jana- 
arj— Aolbony  Hudson,  Eiq.,  in  the  ebur.  The  aoooonU 
wera  amnged  onder  three  olawea— Firet,  the  annoal 
baUitee  aheat  of  the  sub  traoiaotiona  of  the  offioe;  second, 
the  oapital  acoount,  and  hov  inreated  at  the  39th  September 
Ust;  third,  a  retom  of  the  aggregate  ram  insttred  in  the 
past  rear,  amonntiog  to  £00,994,177.  The  President  re- 
marked that  the  annual  income  of  the  oflioe  for  premiama 
on  iiwaraneei  now  amotiated  to £93,600  6s.  lOd.,  a  greater 
sum  than  ever  before  was  reoeired  in  s  single  year.  The 
loaana  by  fire  in  the  put  year  were  below  the  aTeraxe,  aod 
the  Mtolt  of  the  year's  transactiona  left  tbem  with  a  profit 
of  £23,7i6  18s.  7d.,  vhioh,  added  to  a  former  reserre  of 
£14,016  19s.,  gare  them  a  total  of  £86,753  ISs.  3d.  now  dia- 
poaable.  A  diridend  of  £tO  per  cent,  on  tbe  paid-ap  aapital 
VM  declared.  Tbe  Preaideot  next  adrerted  to  a  loas  of 
£80,000  aastained  by  tbe  aoeiety  in  Deibysbire.  ProTiaion 
waa  made  (or  this  loas  by  tbe  reserre*  in  hnnd  of  £24,000. 
HenryBrowoe,  Esq.,  then  moved,  That  thia  court,  haTiag 
tkken  Into  coosidemtioa  the  resolation  oome  to  at  an  extra- 
ordinary board  of  directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  Novem- 
ber last,  that  it  was  advisable  to  oontinne  this  society  for  a 
t«rm  of  years  beyond  the  original  term  of  thirty  yeara  men- 
tioned in  tbe  deed  of  settlement,  tnch  further  term  to  cpm- 
mence  on  and  &om  tbe  6th  day  of  Angost,  which  vrill  be  Id 
the  year  18&1,  when  tbe  original  term  will  expire— doth  re- 
solve on  tbe  further  oontinnanoe  of  the  aoeiety,  and  to  fix 
nob  fnrtber  term  at  thirty  years,  to  eommeooe  on  aod  from 
the  Otti  day  of  Angnat,  1801.  And  this  oonrt  doth  also  re- 
idvotbit  the  said  society  eball  be  continued  upon  tbe  same 
laws,  njnilationfl,  and  comUtiona  as  are  expressed  in  the 
society's  deed  of  settlement."  P.  J.  Honey,  Esq.,  seconded 
flw  zesolntion,  which  vraa  cutied  nnanimonsly. 

Baiiaom  /luitnmee  Oomptmj/.—^Ti  the  20th  of  Jann- 
wy  last,  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  abareboMen  was  held  at 
(he  offioe,  in  St.  Oilea's  Street,  H<nfwieb — Bamoel  Bignold, 
Esq.,  in  the  ohair.  The  statemeot  of  the  aeoounto  was  so 
salisfsototy,  that  bonnses  of  7fi,  60,  45,  or  SO  per  cei^  were 
deelared.  aooording  to  tbe  number  of  yeara  the  parties 
have  insnied;  and  a  dividend  of  5  percent,  witli  a  bonna 
of  ten  fUUings.  The  sodety  baa  never  bad  a  aingle  case 
litigated.  It  seoorea  tbe  safety  of  ita  inanrers  by  the 
vhdt  of  the  ei^tal,  £150,000.  Tbe  report  sUted  that 
the  iriude  £1SO,0{K)  oapital  stock  has  been  subscribed 
for,  aad,  after  appropriating  £1,000  to  form  an  oddiiionaJ 
luiifTO  Amd,  eaob  prtqnietM  will  receive  a  bonus  of 
lOai  par  ibara^  to  be  added  as  a  oredit  to  his  paid- 
HQ  oivUbI;  and  to  eadkinnrer  a  bonus  of  75  per  cent  upon 
hit  annnal  pnsninni,  when  be  baa  been  insured  for  five 
jtMt  wHIl  s  prcvorttHiate  leaaar  amount  in  caae  of  insur- 
Miae  fiiraamaUarnnmbaritf  yoanithe  ixuantit  bonuto 
be  pqaMa  i^on  tb»  zontwal  of  thairinnrancea. 

NoUmiml  Mtnmlth  lAh  Aurnmet  aoeitli,.—1itt  fol- 
iuwlog  fapwt  af  tha  pait  jmt'f  buinaaa  in  Oe  life 
ilmiMiatnt  was  nad  ai  fha  raoant  meating  of  this 
M4H^     VUM.WMktf  htt  hm  ti»t^  ftltaute 


in  only  having  had  to  pay  the  small  mm  of  £1,500 
for  claima  by  deaths  caased  by  cholera;  and  tbe  amoant 
pud  for  claims  by  deaths,  from  all  oansea,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  aoeiety,  in  1837,  np  to  tbe  present 
period,  doea  not  amount  to  more  than  £33,000  lis.  Id.,  being 
leas  than  Ibe  present  icoome  of  the  aoeiety  for  one  year. 
One  of  tbe  advantages  held  out  by  this  society  is  "economy 
in  the  mani^^ent."  Tbe  lotal  amountof  current  anmial 
expenditure  of  26  offloea  (exclaaive  of  commission  and  medi- 
cal fees),  by  tbeirlastpnblished  balance  sheets,  was  £143,C25, 
averaging' for  each  office  5,4861.  The  expenditure  of  tbia 
offiee  for  the  last  year  (exclusive  of  eommiesion  and  madl* 
eal  fees),  amounts  to  2,693J1,  ahowing  a  difference  in  bnor 
of  this  ofilee,  ai  compared  with  tint  above,  of  9,791/. 

Tlie  total  amount  assured  dnnng  the  four 
years,  ending  December,  1845,  waa      »  £3SB^8S  18 

During  tlie  four  years,  ending  Deoombor, 
1849,  waa  —  »  „  »  «  e63,98S  18 
Showing  an  inereaae  daring  the  last,  as  eompaiad  with  iha 
preoeding  fonr  yeara,  of  84  per  cent  Zhtring  tbe  aama 
period  the  asieta  of  tbe  aodety  have  inereaaed  opwarda  at 
100  per  cent. 

Ciij/  of  London  Life  Amranct  Compann. — The  annnal 
meeting  of  tbia  IniUtotion  waa  held  in  London  on  tbe  SSd 
of  January— James  JL  Bennett,  Esq.,  ILD.,  in  tbe  ebair. 
Tbe  number  of  new  polieiea  iaaned  from  tbe  lat  Nor.,  1848, 
to  Slat  October,  1849,  was  li8,  assnring  tbe  sum  of  £68,097 
Us.  3d.,  and  prodneing  an  additional  income  of  £2,288  9i. 
3d.  There  bad  also  been  31  proposaEs  for  insuring  die  earn 
of  £16, 103  deoUned.  The  total  number  of  policies  in  foroe 
on  3lBt  October  last  was  687,  aaauring  a  sum  of  £209,739 
3s.  lOd.,  and  producing  (after  deduoting  the  preminmaopoa 
all  lapsed  policies)  an  annnal  income  of  £7,766  14s.  Id. 
To  these  had  been  sinee  added  16  polidea,  aaanting  £5,717, 
and  increasing  the  annnal  income  to  £7,998  2s.  lOd.  In 
the  third  year  of  the  society's  existence  a  claim  for  £300 
had  become  payable.  Dnring  the  past  year  a  fbrtber 
claim  of  £1,000  only  bad  arisen,  aod  that  from  the  epidemie 
which  was  recentlyso  prevalent.  The  balance  aheat  ahowad 
an  amonnt  of  receipts  under  rorions  beads,  £BOJMA  lOa,  4A. 
A  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  declared. 

Sovereign  Life  Atauraae*  Companj/. — The  fonrth  ontt- 
oary  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  tbia  company  mn 
held  in  London,  on  the  2d  January — Lord  Arthur  Lenox  in 
ibe  chair.  Tlia  report  contained  tbe  following  atatenent 
—That,  from  the  Otfa  Ootober.  1848,  to  tbe  9th  Oetobar, 
1849,  there  have  been  iuued  2 1 8  polioiea,  covering  asaamnoai . 
to  theextaat  of  £112,350,  and yieldii^ aimaal  pramiami  to 
the  amonnt  of  £3,S21  9s.  2d.;  187  of  these  polieies  wer« 
issued  during  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year;  and  there 
is  a  marked  increase  of  business  tbrouitbont  tho  whole  of 
the  flnaneial  year  1640,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  year  preoeding.  The  renewal  premiama 
received  on  snbsiatingaaauranoes  during  the  past  year  hnw 
amounted  to  £3,570 10s.  3d.;  the  premioms  received  on  new 
policies,  daring  tbe  same  time,  bare  been  £3,04714s.8d.,b*- 
ing  an  iooreaseon  tbe  preceding  2|  years  of  aboutse per oent. 
The  premiums  leeeivad  dnring  hut  year  amoonlad  to  £0,614 
14s.  9d.  From  the  commencement  of  basiness  to  9th  of  Oot. 
last,  there  were  issued  038  policies,  covering  awnmnaaa  to 
the  amoant  of  £396,539,  and  yielding  annual  ptcminma  to 
tbeamountof  £6,543  Ss.dd.,  and  (tfthaiB  DO  less  than  180 
policies,  asaoring  to  tha  nttant  £03,905  have  lapaad,  tha 
annoal  premiama  on  whiob  eqoal  £1JB1I  0a.  lOd.  Tlian 
bare  been  made  to  thaemnpany  no  leaa  than  l,140pn9«BalB 
fbr  assnraneoa,  amoootbig  to  npvaida  of  £885,000^  and  oofe 
of  tbia  nnmbar  679  only  htva  been  aeeapted  aod  omnptetod. 
Tbia  laiga  tmaAat  of  inposala  vhioh  hava  bean  dadlinad 
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Beard  not  l«  aeoepi  a  life  In  1117  case  witbODt  satis&otory 
nidnee  of  tbe  iodinda&l  heing  in  a  good  itate  ofhMlth. 
The  total  amoaat  wbioh  haa  been  aaaared  exoeeda,  bowerert 
£300,000.  in  respect  of  wbleh  apwarda  of  £15,000  baa  been 
memd  in  pramiums.  Tbe  total  amount  ofaUolaimafrom 
death  from  tb«  commeQcement  of  tha  company  to  this  date 
(fon  lires  only  baring  fallen  in)  ia  £3,600,  wfaiob  ia  more 
Qaa  oorered  bj  £4M,  the  conaideration  for  an  aontdty  wfaich 
baa  eeaaed  bytha  death  of  tbe  annuitant,  and  £2,795  17a  lid, 
tbe  amonnt  of  premiama  reeeived  on  aooouot  of  policies 
wUeb  bave  li^aed.  The  sam  of  £3.335  baa  been  reoeiied 
iar annoitiefl  granted.  The  annual  income  from  premiums 
oTpoUoiea  in  force  ia  now  apwarda  of  <S7,300.  Tbe  report 
na  oarried,  a^r  wbiob  a  dirldend  of  0  per  oent  vaa  de- 
tbnd  for  the  past  jear. 

Tew^fmuue  and  Omtenl  Promdent  IrutUution.—In  their 
bit  ammal  report,  the  directors  aanoiinoed  an  increase  in 
tbejear'abnaioeea,  ai  compared  with  former  yeara,  of  no 
1m  fluB  30  par  oent  Tbey  bare  now  to  report  a  atill 
tethttbicrewi  ofvpwardai^lOOperceaL  The  enCranoe 
pmriwna  00  aiBoraneea  eSteted  ia  1840,  aa  compared  with 
thoae  of  1848.  an  more  than  doubled.  The  aooounta  have 
Um  halnHied  m  mul  to  tbe  90tb  KoTcmber,  and  tbe 
bihan  nt  fkvMr  of  Um  IntUtalion  at  that  date,  exelnaiTe 
df  dapodta  ind  eUma  not  dae,  ia  ^1.158  4b.  2d.  Tha 
aanntofpreiidniiia  and  Interest  reeeiTed  daring  the  year 
nll^;  at  tba  abora  date,  i»  £lt,m  19b.  7d..  and  the 
tMOt  of  (daims  on  aoeooat  of  deatha  £S,9U.  The  mm 
ofini  iL  Dd.  ha*  baan  paid  toe  tbs  pue^  of  pc^dea 
nlinattuuof preaifantpBtnanttotiMndM.  Tbemim* 
barofpoUuM  laraeddariDf  tbe  Tear  mdingSlatDMember 
bUO.  Tbe  annual  pnadoma  on  these  pplioiea  araomit  to 
AJUl  Vh.  8d.  TImw  poUeiei  aia  diftiibated  amoag  the 
depaitaieota  aa  f^Dovi,  via.?— 

Tesipcranee  Seotion,  Life  FolleIe8»»JE97  ooTeiiog  ^70,000 

DiUo        Funeral  Fond  58  686 

|aotion«  ineladiog  depart  11—119     „  1i,6S7 


TMdUfeAinnuMMthiiTeir  8CT  <ltf,272 

TheiemaiBing  polioiea  are  fbr  annirittoa,  defarred  aoma, 
aadeadowmeotsfor  ^Qdran.  Tbe  total  namber  of  poli- 
daa  now  iasned  i*  4077,  bearing  annual  premtnma  amottnt- 
iiVto£t8,787  IffaSd.  Tbe  net  annnal  rereDuaflmn  pre- 
law iBd  intereet,  after  dedooting  lapaod  policial  and 
ttsae  ia  arrear,  ia  £16,990  8s.  7d.,  being  an  ineraase  of 
i<;BB0  (MM  unee  last  jraar.  nio  deaths  daring  tbs  past 
>ar  have  been  as  fhQows 

Itaaperanae  Seottoo,  departmenta  1  and  8— — m-m^  19 
Ditto      Faneral  Fund.  £30  and  ^10— — — —  * 
PoUio  Section,  departments  9  and  H-.-^— .  8 

Total  deaUia  among  3,79s  life  polieiea  in  force 26 
Sotwiihitanding  the  ravagea  of  the  cholera,  tbe  rate  of 
■Mitalttr  in  tbia  institution  baa  suffered  Terf  little  in- 
■reue;  bong  still  ander  1  per  oenL  Excluding  the 
tasnl  fnnd  (eonsisting  of  aboat  300  assoiaooea  of  ^0 


and  under,  and  wUeb  shows  a  bibber  raU),  tlM  deaths 
have  been  less  than  9  per  1,000 ;  wbicb  ia  the  nadal  ratli  of 
mortality,  anppoaing  all  tbe  lires  aaaored  were  under  21 
yearaofage:  whereas,  ontof  1,071  lives  in  department  1, 
nearly  one-half  are  over  4.0 ;  eixtj-four  are  over  60;  and  only 
thirty-eight  under  35.  A  oaloulation  has  been  made  of  tbe 
namber  of  deaths  which  abould  have  oooured  in  tbe  first  do* 
partment 

Number  of  deaths  aeoording  to  tbe  pnblidied  ezperienoo 

of  tbe  London  offloea  18 
Dittc^  aeoording  to  the  popnlaUon  retams  «  «  11 
Ditto,  according  to  tbe  Northnmpton  observations  »  91 
Actual  deaiba  in  this  Office  (boloding  3  from  oliolera)  7 
Aaanming  the  experience  of  a  cholera  year  to  be  a  aafe  goIde» 
the  death!  which  aboold  have  occurred  up  to  this  date 
would  he,  at  the  lowest  computation,  135,  and  at  the  highest 
319.  The  actoal  number  haa  been  73. 

NationtU  Provident  /nttffufum.— The  annaal  meeUng  of 
tbia  ioBtitntion  waa  held  tbe  first  week  in  January.  Con* 
siderable  exdtement  prevailed  on  aeoount  of  tbe  oppodtioa 
of  apwtioaof  tbe  proprietora  to  tbe  policy  of  tbe  direotors* 
In  the  present  inatanee  tbe  retiring  members  wore  Hr. 
Christy  sad  Hr.  Tyler ;  and  tbe  diteotort  bad  deemed  it  ex> 
pedienl^  as  a  body,  to  recommend  and  aupptui  the  return 
of  these  geutlemen  to  tbe  vacated  seats ,  in  opposltioa  to  Uia 
preteasioDs  advsnoed  by  BCr.  Wbethara,  who  waa  an  nnaoo- 
eesafol  candidate  at  tbe  preceding  deotfam.  Tbe  eleoflon 
haa  terminated  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Wbetham  6M 

Mr.  Caatle  »     »     —  451 

Mr.  Bradbury  450 

Mr.  Christy  „     —      »     «  419 

Mr.  Tyl«r„  401 

The  tabular  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  iaatttntioa 
from  itaeommenoement,  appended  to  tha  report,  ibows  that 
during  tbe  last  year  1,736  new  poUeiea  have  been  iaaoad, 
the  premiama  on  whieb  anwnot  to  £37,988 19a.  5d.  Tha 
annnal  faMoma  of  tha  iostltatioB  la  ^01.03^  4a.  Td.*  and  tha 
amoont  <tf  aeettmnlated  oapltal  ^17,243  17a  Id. 

Lond<m  tmd  Wettwdiutm  Btmking  Cow^Kmg.—Tb*  half- 
yearly  meetUig  of  this  Company  waa  bald  at  tha  oflUes, 
Latbabnry,  London,  on  January  IS— Mr.  Joaaah  Walksr  ia 
the  ebur.  Tbe  nett  proSla  of  the  bank  Ibr  tbe  half  year 
have  been  £33,391  Oa.  3d.,  on  which  a  dividend  at  tbe  rata 
of  6  per  cent  per  annam  waa  daelared.  £9,891  WH  added 
to  tbe  earplua  fond. 

London  Joint-Stock  AonA.— The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  proprietora  was  held  in  London  on  January  17,  Mr. 
Oeorge  SofaoUfleld  in  the  ohur.  Tbe  nett  profit  realised 
during  the  half  year  waa  stated  to  be  £29,183  10s.  8d.; 
which,  with  £15,483  11a.  Id.,  oarried  forward  from  June, 
makes  a  total  of  £10,666  4b.  Od..  whieb  it  waa  reaolved  to 
appropriate  as  foUowB:— £18,000  for  a  dividend,  at  tbe  rate 
of  6  per  oent.  per  annum;  £33,500  as  a  bonus,  of  7s.  6d.  pv 
abnre;  and  £66  4*.  9d.  to  tbe  Goarantee  Fond,  now  amooal* 
ing  to  £132«723  3a,  8d. 


OBITUAET  NOTICES  FOB  JANUABT. 


HE.  PATBICE  EEASEE  TTTLER. 
Aung  tbe  obitoaiy  notices  of  lait  month'a  nnmber,  we  re- 
ccadad  tbe  death,  at6TeatlfalrBm,Worceatmhir&,onCbri«tniB3 
of  Mr.  Patrick  Fraaer  I^rtler,  author  of  tbe  "  History  of 
flortbad,"  and  other  hiatoiical  and  biogr^hiael  worlu.  He 
bJigai  to  a  Utanvy  Annly,  sad  aoUy  aastaiaed  tin  hononra 
«bb,inlha  wosld  eflettsi^  lua  bOer  aid  graad&thsr  bad  won. 
Hs.mOa  gnDdnn  of  Mr.  VilUanTjrtiar  of  Woodhoaaabe^ 
•«te1o(hasieB«tiftX£BllPii^aadawfl(aa^e»iinRdaitB 


oftheEdinburgh  AntiquaiiaaSooie^.  HiBpri]idp«Iworki8*'An 
Historical  and  Critical  Inqniiy  into  the  £ridenoe  produced 
againat  Maiy,  Qoeen  of  Soot^"  in  which  be  combated  the  views 
taken  by  Dr.  Bobntson;^  bis  "Hiitory  erf  Sootland,"  of  the 
rdgn  aad  cbaraoter  of  ^  beanteima,  but  ID-fited  Qneea.  Ha 
also  pnUMied  tiie  "  Poetical  B«m^  of  Jivea  I.  Ebig  of  Scot, 
had,"  with  a  diaaeatation  on  tbe  life  aad  writings  of  Oe  royal 
poet,  which  is  hoaoonble  io  his  litcniy^fifcta.  ai^  jdMyeh 
indwnit^B-BwyaaeootttSilli&l;???^^ 
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Bistoi;  itf  SSlalAiSfa.'*   AiaM«  his         fa  Hw  AitifDariu  i 
fauneUon^  m  a  **  IMMtWioa  ini  tiw  MiRMge  of  QRem  lIuT 
to  the  Earl  oTBothwdli** "  ObMmtioas  on  tbe  Tiuon,  a  Poem,"  1 
first  puUiahed  in  "Kanusfe  ETergreen  i"       "An  Acoonnt  of  the  i 
IVahknuble  AmosoiseDU  and  EntartuamenU  of  Edinbat^h  in 
the  Serentoenth  Cenlury."    To  the  rixteenth  numher  of  "The  ' 
Lounger,"  he  contributed  a  paper  on  the  "  Defects  of  Modem  i 
female  Edocation,  in  teaching  the  Duties  of  a  Wife.**   He  died 
fa  1793. 

Th»  ddsit  MB  of  thU  gmtlemaa,  AleiaadH  Imtec  Tjtkr, 
Lord  WoodhooKilee  (bora  «t  Edinbugh  is  1747,  (Had  there  iu 
1813).  the  bther  of  the  mlgect  of  this  noliee,  dietiBgiuBhed  him- 
■elf  botti  as  a  lawyer  and  as  an  snthor.  Admitted  adrocate  in 
1770,  he  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Civil  History  in  the 
UniTewity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  after  being  Judge-Adtocate  for 
Soothuid,  be  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Senioa  in 
tfw  banning  of  1802,  and  took  his  seat  as  Lord  Woodhooae- 
U«.  In  1611  he  became  a  jadge  in  the  JniticiafT  Court.  Pur 
the  Qse  of  the  atudents  attending  the  Chair  U  History,  he 
printed  in  1782  the  heada  or  outlines  of  the  lectmes  ddirered  by 
him,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Plan  and  Ontlinea  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  oa  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  which  he 
afterwards  enlarged  and  published  in  1801,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with 
the  name  ot  "Elementa  of  General  History,  Andent  sod 
Modem."  The  lectures  themsalvoj,  as  finally  revised  by  the 
author,  were  published  at  London  in  1834,  in  us.  small  Yidames, 
under  the  title  of  "  Uaiversal  History,  fnm  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  b^inoing  of  iiv)  Eighteenth  Centoiy.'*  Among 
fail  other  woAs  are  a  "Treatise  on  Uartial  Lav;  an  "Essay 
on  the  Prindples  of  Traudation;**  **  An  Historical  and  Critical 
Essay  on  the  Life  of  Petrarch ;"  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lord  Kaimee." 

By  his  wife,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Praser,  Esq.  of 
Salmmn,  whom  he  married  in  1776,  Lord  Woodhonselee  left  four 
eons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  sou,  in  right  <tf  his  mother, 
sncceeded  to  the  estate  of  Balmain,  in  Invemess-shire,  and  the 
aeoond,  James  l^ler,  W.S.,  judge-depute  for  Scotland,  to  that 
of  Woodhmudee,  near  Edinlmigh — Uie  **  haunted  Woodhonse- 
lee" of  Sir  Walter  Scott>a  baUad  of  the  "Gray  Srotber." 
Another  son,  Akxander,  pabHibed,  in  1816,  a  wotfc  in  two 
foluMM,  entitled  "OoB^dmtioiH  on  the  Present  Piditical  State 
of  India."   The  yoonfert  son  was  Patrick,  the  historian  of 

"  ^"^Mn^rick  Praser  Tytler  was  bom  about  1790.  He  was  en- 
rolled a  member  of  the  Pscnity  of  Advocates  in  1813,  and  held 
for  some  years  the  office  of  Kia^s  oomud  In  Excbequer.  His 
taateaand'indUBitions  led  him  to  brsake  the  law  the  labori- 
ont  paths  of  Btentnra,  Hia  first  adventara  was  a  Tohune  of 
tnvds  in  Brance.  published  in  1615,  written  in  ooqjBnotion  with 
Mr.  Sheriff  Alison,  who  has  since  acquired  diltinetioa  as  the 
.  author  of  "  The  History  of  Europe." 

Mr.  Tytler's  first  publication  of  consequence  vras  his  "  Life  of 
the  Admirable  Crichton,"  published  in  16^,  in  which  he  adduced 
the  moat  satisfactory  evidence  to  est^dish  the  authenticity  of  the 
tertimonici  and  anthoritiM,  on  whieh  the  statements  regarding 
the  nvfdoaa  stories  rebtad  of  Crichton  rest.  The  same  year 
he  also  pnblidiad,  in  one  volom^  an  interesting  and  elaborate 
work,  entitled  "  An  Acoonnt  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Craig  of  Biccarton,"  inolading  biographical  sketches  of 
the  most  eminent  legal  ehancters,  since  the  institution  of  the 
Court  of  Session  by  James  T.,  till  the  period  of  the  Union  of 
the  two  Crowns. 

The  first  Tolame  of  hi*  ptiadpal  wori^  **  l%e  IDstoijr  of  Seot^ 
land,"  appeared  in  the  sammer  of  18S8.  B  professed  to  he  an 
attempt "  to  bnUd  the  history  of  that  country  npon  nnqacstion- 
aUe  muniments."  Li  the  prosecution  of  this  important  work 
Mr.  l^rtler  anxionsly  and  carefliUy  examined  the  most  authentic 
sonroes  of  information,  and  consulted  the  State  papers  and  all 
other  attainable  documents  bearing  on  the  events  of  the  times 
commemorated,  for  his  materials.  Succesiive  volumes  of  Mr. 
TytlM's  history  appeared  at  intervals,  and  the  ninth,  and  last,  was 
iMnd  in  the  winter  of  1843,  with  the  following  touching  peron- 
tiOB: — "It  is  with  feelii^  of  gratitude,  mingled  with  r^ret, 
fhsfc  the  antitor  now  doses  this  woric — the  history  of  bis  coun- 
tty— the  labonr  of  litde  less  than  d|^teen  years ;  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  life  and  health  have  been  Spared  to 
cnmplete,  however  imperfeetly,  an  arduous  undertakiDg ;  regret 
jAthstfte  tnagail  phasuraa  of  historical  inveatigatioo,  the  hi^py 


mostat  MbU  hmnfltoaKUaaaenensptite.'*  % 

work  eommencee  with  the  aeoesnm  AleiSBdar  IIL,  in  UM^ 
because  it  is  at  that  period  that  oar  national  annals  hooome  pw- 

ticularly  interestin{Lto  the  general  reader,  and  oontinaes  to  the 
accession  of  James  vl,  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1603.  Mr. 
teller's  style  is  plain  and  perspicuous,  always  animated,  and 
often  elegant  and  vigoroia.  In  this  work  Mr.  Tytler  evinced  great 
talent  a^  industry,  and  has  added  oonsidenbly  to  the  amount 
and  eorrectness  <^  our  knowledge  of  Seottiah  hiitoiT.  Hia 
laborious  researebes  begia  eapeeiBl^  to  be  moat  effeettfe  whsB 
be  reaches  the  troublous  times  of  James  T.  He  is  tlien  aoafc 
successftil  in  bringing  new  sources  of  infermatioa  to  Ugfa^  i> 
correcting  old  mistakes,  and  combating  and  ovKtumii^  revivel 
prejudices.  The  first  and  second  volumes  were  reviewed  by  Sir 
W^tcr  Scott,  and  he  intended  to  have  criticised  the  mA 
throughout,  for  he  considered  it,  says  Mr.  Loddiart,  as  a  nrj 
important  one  in  itself,  and  had,  moreover,  a  warm  regard  fat  j 
the  author,  the  son  of  his  eariy  friend,  Lord  Wimdhonadon, 
During  his  Uaivetsity  eareer,  indeed,  ^  Waltcc  attended  th* 
dasB  of  history,  then  Umght  by  the  author's  fethv,  whon 
example  and  advice  he  was  much  benefited  and  aidsted  in  hia 
studies,  in  other  departments  also. 

In  Sir  Walter's  diary,  nnder  date,  August  6,  1836,  then  b 
the  fallowing  touching  entry-. — ^"Walked  to  Chiebwood,  and 
saw  dd  Mrs.  T^er,  a  friend  when  life  was  young.  Hec 
husband.  Lord  Woodbouseiee,  was  a  ktnd,  amiable,  and  aacan* 
plished  man ;  and  when  we  lived  at  lAiawade  Outtags,  aoott 
after  my  marriage,  we  saw  a  groat  deal  of  the  femilj,  who  vera 
very  kind  to  us  when  we  newly  catered  on  the  world.  Hov  taaqj 
early  stories  did  the  old  lady's  presence  recall  I  She  might  al- 
most be  my  mother ;  yet  there  we  sat  like  two  people  of  snother 
generation,  talking  of  things  and  people  the  rest  knew  nothing 
of.  When  a  ceriaia  period  of  life  ia  over,  the  diiennea  oC 
years,  even  wiien  conddeiaU^  beeoows  of  mndi  less  eoMa^ 

fUMlOB." 

Mr.  Tver's  "Histoirof  SooOand"  intndifled  hha  to  the 
notice  of  %  Bobert  Peel,  vhea  Premier,  and  a  pensitm  of  L.200 
a-yeai  was  bestowed  uponhim  by  Gorernment.  Adiarge  wfaioh 
in  the  seventh  vdume  of  hia  hutoiy,  he  hron^t  agunst  John 
Knox,  as  being  "pre-ec^ninmt  of  and  Implioated  In"  Uiemnrler 
of  David  Biitio,  has  been  ably  answered  by  the  Bev  Tbomaa 
M'Crie^  son  <ff  the  distinguished  bit^pher  of  Knox,  u  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  " Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History;"  and 
also  by  other  writers  tealoui  for  the  character  and  honour 
of  the  great  reformer.  The  eridmoe  adduced  hg  Mr.  T^ler, 
certainly,  appears  altogether  insuffident  to  Httstau  such  a  diaig^ 
in  the  (ace  of  all  historical  tcstinumy  to  the  contrary. 

BesidEs  the  "History  of  Seotiand,"  Mr. I^rller  was  theaaOor 
oi  several  other  works  of  interest  and  value,  written  daring  Vba 
period  when  he  was  |Rincipally  engaged  in  ita  eonpositMm.  Ta 
the  "  Pamily  library,"  publt&ed  1^  Mr.  Hurray,  he  contrUmtsd. 
in  1832-33,  three  volumes  of  "  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthiea,**  one 
of  the  most  attradive  of  his  publications.  For  the  "  Edinbor^ 
Cabinet  Library,"  ha  wrote  aa  "  llistoried  View  of  the  Progms 
of  Discovery  on  the  more  northern  Coasts  of  America,"  183S; 
the  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Baldgh,"  1833;  and  the  "life  of 
King  Henry  VUL."  1837.  His  "  Life  of  BaMgh"  is  nmaA- 
able  for  the  view  which  he  starts  and  anpportaon  the  s^Qcot  of 
Sir  Bobert  Cecil's  plots  connected  with  Baleigh's  rnin.  It  ooa- 
tains  some  new  materials  of  interest,  and  is  valuable  for  ita  able 
defence  of  that  adventurous  and  interesting  personage,  and  for  its 
careful  digest  of  stale  papers  and  contemporaneous  events.  The 
same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  aU  Mr.  Tytler's  works. 

Por  a  London  publisher,  he  edited  two  Tolnmes  of  **  Letters, 
illustrative  of  the  Beign  of  Edward  VL,"  prbted  from  the 
original  in  the  State-paper  Office.  Abont  18^,  he  wrote  a  few 
verses  for  one  of  the  "  Bannalyne  Gariands ;"  and  in  1833,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Hog,  of  NewUston,  and  Mr.  Adam 
Urqnhart,  advocate^  he  presented  to  the  BaunatTue  and  Maitland 
Clubs,  a  volume  illustrative  of  the  revolution,  entitied,"MemiNra 
of  the  War  carried  ou  in  Scotland  and  Irebnd,  16S9-I691,  by 
Mi^r-General  Hugh  Maekay." 

Mr.  Tytler^  ooaatitntion,  never  rsbust,  gndnallr  gave  wigr 
nnder  the  eshaoitini  labours     a  liteiuiy  lifiv  and  his  healft 
had  long  been  ia  a  de^idag  state.   ^  val  a  mm,  mi,  fn 
general,  an  acourafe  historical  stsdnt;  and  his  pendon.  It 
thought,  would  have  enabled  him  to  oontinae  his  atnfiai  fn 
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|Ue^  tai  fiv  Vitoh  Itebad  nuide  eoQeotiou.  For  the  last  six 
or  mta  jears,  hovever,  the  state  of  Us  health  prerentod  him 
turn  poming  his  fiiToorito  stadics. 

Ur.  l^er  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Boj;  of  Newlistoa ;  Us  wcond,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bonar, 
file  Samta  maeiaub.   He  has  left  a  widow,  two  wns,  and  a 


la  prifate  life  lie  was «  linilf  and  enga^g  oompanion,  of 
igrw^  deportment,  aod  interesting  conversation.  To  the 
ponlisi  eicellejice  of  his  private  character,  indeed,  all  who  knew 
him,  can  bear  their  testimonj.  Hia  deep  and  nnaffected  piety, 
the  warmth  and  beneTolcace  of  his  heart,  and  the  gentle  sweet- 
nM  and  oonrtesy  of  his  manners,  were  erinoed  not  only  in  the 
aftdionate  intereoarae  of  hia  family,  hat  in  the  sodety  of  all 
rho  eojc^ed  the  privilege  of  his  acqnuntonce.  A  correspondent 
iriiD  faww  him  wvD,  writing  to  ns  on  the  anlyecl  tMf  his  lament- 
tddaitli, Nfs: — "In  all  mf  long  uttemnme  with  the  world, 
■id  eqpedalljr  with  the  best  part  of  it,  the  worid  of  litflratnre,  I 
vnr  blew  a  more  estimable  or  more  amiable  man." 


LORD  JEFFREY. 
One  bf  one  the  great  mea  of  our  land  and  oar  centory  are 
jasngaw^.  It  ia  with  fbdinga  of  de^  regret  that  we  have 
to  Rcnd  in  thia  n  amber  of  Toft  Magasiiu,  the  death  of  Fkancis 
IimiT,  tha  eritio  and  orator,  whidi  took  pkce  at  Ediaborgh 
on  the  ereiuDg  of  the  S6th  January,  canied  by  bronchitis,  ac- 
eoninnied  by  brer.  He  was  in  cour^  in  good  health,  on  the 
prerioos  Tneiday,  bnt  ia  the  erenii^  was  aeized  with  his  lart 
&lal  iUness. 

Frucii  JefErey,  the  son  of  George  Jeffrey,  a  Depute-derk  of 
Sonon,  was  bora  in  Edinburgh  in  1773.  lie  received  the  first 
put  (A  his  edQcatioQ  at  the  H^h  Schocd  of  his  native  city,  and 
tmwwri  his  college  stodies  at  the  University  of  Qlasgow, 
whence  hs  proceeded^  in  179^  to  Queen's  CoU^  Oxford.  In 
ITH  he  was  admitted  a  Uember  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocatea. 
He  fonned  one  of  the  members  of  tiie  Speculative  Society,  which 
eompriMd  also  Walt^  Scott,  Henry  Brougham,  Francis  Homer, 
TbamaB  Browu,  and  others,  who»e  names  fanve  become  illustri- 
ou  in  literatnre,  science,  and  philosophy.  With  some  of  these 
jonng  men  originated  the  Edinbwffh  Review,  which,  during  the 
Int  year  U  its  existence,  was  e^ted  by  the  late  Bev.  Sidn^ 
Smil^  then  reaidbg  in  Edinbui^  aa  tutor  to  Lord  Wdib  Sey- 
■OBi.  On  the  letttzB  of  Mr.  Smith  to  England,  Jei&ey  W 
caw  flie  editor,  and  in  that  capadty  aciinired  a  literary  icputa- 
tioBiaiqae  of  its  land,  and  obtained  an  inflaeace  on  contcmpo- 
raaeou  ^terator^,  and  on  public  opinion,  such  as  few  have  hod 
the  good  fititone  to  eqjoy.  He  became,  in  foct,  the  monarch  of 
the  nahn  of  criticism,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  all  the 
^onng  nthor?  of  that  diqr. 

From  1S03  to  1S3&  he  continued  to  act  as  e^tor  of  Ae  £?mn^ 
to  the  pages  of  which  he  was  at  all  times  a  large  contributor, 
psrticdarlj  in  the  departments  <X  poetry  and  literature.  His 
writing!  are  diaracterised  by  ease  and  grace,  while  his  political 
RBsiks  are  distinguished  ^  (he  utmost  liberality  of  sentiment. 
At  a  time  when'  political  excitement  in  tliis  country  was  at  its 
he^t,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  nvow  liberal  opinions,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  bis  adlierencc  and  support  to  Wliig 
pintles;  and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  tlie  principal 
kaders  of  the  Selbnn'party  in  Scotland.  Throiq^h  amostatormy 
sad  eiciting  period  he  held  faithfully  on  in  his  course,  and  he 
find  to  lee  tiie  Teat  and  Corporation  Acts  annulled,  the  Soman 
Cnhdic  Bmandpatiou  Bill  carried,  the  Reform  Bill  and  the 
Slanicipal  Bill  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  with  other 
idtaDcea  in  the  great  direction  of  political  progress  which,  at 
the  eoauneocemcnt  of  the  centoiy,  it  was  considered  as  some- 
tluDg  amounting  to  sedition,  even  to  demand.  To  counteract 
tbe  great  inftoence  of  the  EcUmhurgh  Seview,  both  in  the  litera- 
tue  and  pt^tics  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  ^arfcrty 
Xcnnp  was  organized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  thongh  differing 
"widdj  as  t)w  poles  aEunder**  in  politics  from  Mr.  Jeffrey,  con- 
tisoed  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  till  his  death. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Jeffrey's  abUity,  eloquence,  and  fear- 
leauess,  as  an  advocate,  soon  placed  him  at  the  very  head  of  the 
bir  in  this  country,  and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing eonnsd  in  Scotland.  In  ISSL,  he  was  elected  Lord'Rector 
of  the  Univeru^  of  Qla^w.  In  1829,  he  waa  unanimously 
Amm  Dean  of  tiie  Faculty  of  AdToeateii  on  bis  election  to 
lUA  lAea  he  ndinqiiidud  the  editordup  itthe  Sdmbwyi  Re- 
liny  1^  TH      cntautcd  to  the  late  Ur,  KacTc?  mjler. 


In  1830  ICr  JdGccy  mt  ^^pcuat^  liOid  Advocate,  and  ia 
January  1831,  he  waa  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  For&t  ^ 
trict  of  burghs.  At  the  general  election,  the  same  year,  after 
being  defeated  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  representation  of  which 
city  he  had  stood  as  a  candidate,  ha  was  again  elected  by  his 
former  constituents.  After  the  passiDg  of  the  B^fbrm  BiU,  he 
had  the  aotistaetion,  along  with  Mr.  Abercnnnby,  now  Lord 
Dnnfemline,  of  hdng  elected  manber  for  hv  native  dty.  He 
made  no  great  figure  in  Farliamfflit,  his  style  of  oratory  being 
unsuited  for  the  Houae  of  Commons.  In  1884|,  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Croigie,  he  was  nominated  a  Lord  of  Session,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench  as  Judge  Jeffrey.  As  a  judge,  he  dis> 
charged  his  duties  with  undeviating  attention,  nprightness,  and 
abili^.  His  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  like  those 
of  Macanlay  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  have  been  collected, 
and  republished  in  a  separate  fbnn.  Th^  extend  to  fbnr  vol- 
nmes  of  valuable  and  brilliant  criticism,  and  are  sure  to  occupy 
a  standard  place  in  English  literature. 

Lord  Jeffrey  waa  twice  married, — ^first  in  1801,  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews;  and  secondly,  in  1813,  to  Misa  "Wilkes,  an 
American  lady,  a  grondniece,  it  is  understood,  of  the  cdebratad 
John  Wilkes,  Mrs  Jeffrey  survives  her  husband.  They  had 
but  one  child,  a  daughter,  married  to  Mr  Empson,  Professor 
of  Civil  Law,  at  the  East  India  College,  near  Hertford, 
and  now  Editor  of  the  Edinbitrgh  ReviBvo,  Jot  the  last 
thir^-five  years.  Lord  JeltVey  resided  chiefly  at  the  beantiftd 
viUage  of  Craigcrook,  situated  at  the  fimt  the  Corstor- 
phine  Hills,  tiiioe  miles  or  so  fiom  Edinbui^, 


Sm  FELIX  BOOTH. 
On  the  25th  January,  at  Brighton,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
Sir  Felix  Booth,  Baronet.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Booth,  Esq., 
of  RuMcll  Square,  and  was  a  wealthy  distiller,  having  extensive 
establiahmenta  in  London,  Brentford,  and  ia  SeoUand.  In  1828 
and  1828,  he  filled  the  office  of  ShMiff  of  London,  and  in  1834, 
was  erested  a  baronet.  He  wni  distingiushed  fcr  lus  manil- 
cencfi,  having  presented  Sir  James  Boae  with  £20,000  to  enable 
him  to  fit  out  his  Pokr  expedition.  Ho  ia  raeoeeded  by  hia 
uphaw,  John  WilUaio  Booth,  bom  in  1605. 


LIEUTENANT  WAGHOEN,  R-N.* 
Lieutenant  Waghom,  R.N.,  the  gallant  and  persevering  \&a- 
neer  of  the  overland  ronto  to  India,  died  at  his  residmce,  Golden 
Square,  Pentonville,  London,  on  the  8th  January,  in  tiie  49th 
year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  al- 
though his  he^th  had  been  for  some  time  considerably  impairad 
1^  anxiety  of  mind,  arising  chiefiy  from  pecuniary  engagementa, 
eonbaeted  in  his  prosecution  of  the  Trieste  experiments  in  1846. 
These  liabiUties  the  ncrifice  of  his  entire  proper^  wm  inad»< 
quatc  to  liquidate.  He  had  only  return^  on  CfaristDms  day 
from  Malta,  where  he  had  been  residing  a  short  time  t<a  tiie 
benefit  of  his  heath.  Imtepondentiy  of  tiie  maininddents  of 
his  history,  in  connexion  with  the  Indian  overland  entet^nise, 
which  has  immortalised  his  name,  hi*  career  wet  a  most  utra- 
ordinary  one,  ftill  of  the  stinigeet  vicfaritBdea,  and  aboondjaig  ia 
instances  of  ehaiaeter  and  energy  of  no  ordinary  tind.  A  pe»> 
don  had  bcMi  granted  to  him  by  Govern  Dent,  bat  be  lived  to  re- 
ceive only  one  quartet's  payment.  He  hae  left »  widow  ia  my 
atnughtraed  drcnmstaneest 

MR  JAMES  M'COSa 
On  the  9th  of  Jkiuary,  at  Inverness,  Mr  James  M'Cosh, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Intemest  Adefjiiter,  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age,  TIic  immediate  cauiie  of  hia  death  was  disease 
of  the  heart,  but  he,  at  no  period  tA  life,  enjoyed  robust  health,  and 
for  many  years  he  had  been  oqcadonally  oonflned  to  his  Kudenoe  I7 
partial  indisposition.  He  laboured  under  a  complication  of  pbysiod 
weakness  and  malforraalion,  which  rendered  Ma  activity  of  mind, 
and  enct^  of  disposition,  the  more  remarkable.  Mr  M'Cosh  was 
a  native  of  Dundee,  and,  when  an  infant,  befell  out  of  his  nurse's 
arms,  whereby  his  spine  was  irretrievably  injured.  In  hia  yontk 
he  waa  much  given  to  reading,  and  at  school  he^was  remarkable 
for  his  redtations,  notwithstanding  hii  defonni^.  Afterho  had 
finished  his  education,  be  was  placed  in  a  writei^s  office,  but  early 
showed  a  predilection  for  litenry  pntnitt.  After  the  cipiiy  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  became  niMi*c™g  dak  in  the  sama  office 
vheiehe  lOiS  Rmd  hia  tj^^.^J^  ^Ja^n&A^UU.  bite  Oa 
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Ku^flH  of  fks  then  Km-lBtnuaoii  puty  in  Iha  EstaUnhad 
Clnnlt  of  Seothad,  he  tUrted  the  Ihmdea  Warder,  of  which 
ba  m  editor  and  part  proprietor,  and  irhich  is  now  pnbtiahed 
nnder  th«  name  ^  the  Iforiier»  Warder,  From  Dundee 
Ii*  remored  to  Edinfanr^,'  about  throe  jatn  ago,  to  edit 
Zow^M  Xa^annt,  which  wu  for  a  considerable  time  nnder 
his  nunagement.  While  at  Dundee  he  projected  the  Continental 
IbMtalatioa  Society,  for  pnhlishing  tran^ations  of  foreign  theolo- 
gual  vDiki,  ind  niider  their  aiupices  nraial  Taloahle  volumes 
wen  bned.  This  eode^'s  puhlicaticms  nltimttdj'  merged  in 
Mr.  Cli^s  foreign  theolo^cal  series.  Ur.  U'Coeh  had  onlf 
been  aboat  eight  months  resident  in  Inventees.  He  went  there 
to  establish  the  Imemai  Adveriiter,  and  daring  the  short 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  its  commencement,  it  baa  attained 
a  highly  raspectaUe  drcolation.  He  possessed  very  exteuBive 
and  varied  information,  and  was  an  able  and  dear  writer.  He 
was  partial  to  doae  and  minute  reasoning,  and  his  s^le,  though 
■ometiiDM  beary.  was  ranaikatde  for  its  pnri^.  He  wu  a 
Kaknu  member  of  the  Free  Cbnicb,  and,  at  die  time  of  the 
DismptioB,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  clergy,  entitled 
**  the  Wheat  and  Uie  Chaff,"  which  was  reviewed  in  Blaciwood't 
Mt^fo^HB,  and  chmeterised  as  "  the  moat  malignant  pamphlet 
of  thediV" 

CHASLES  CUAIXET.  Q.C. 
Died'latdy  at  his  residence,  Hawthorn  Lodge,  in  the  Coun^ 
of  Hqro,  Irelttd,  Hr.  Charles  O'Malley,  Q.  C,  of  the  Irish  bar. 
He  wu  formnly  an  c^cer  in  the  Seventh  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
served  with  much  distinction  in  Italy  and  the  Peninsula.  In 
1S17  he  retired  from  the  army,  nod  beeane  a  member  of  the 
bv.  He«Mtheoriginal'*C!haileaO'Mall4y,theXriabDngoon,'* 
in  Ur.  Lever's  poplar  tale  of  tiiat  name. 

BOL  JOHN  DUNCAN,  THE  AFRICAN  TEAVELLBR. 
On  the  3d  November,  on  board  her  Mt^eetj'B  ship  Kingfisher, 
in  Kf^t  of  Benin,  Ur.  John  Duncan,  the  African  Tnveller. 
He  wai  ^  son  of  a  amaU  fivmer  in  the  Connty  of  W^ton.  At 
an  early  age  be  ndisted  in  the  First  B^iment  of  UfiB  Ourds, 
in  whidi  he  served  with  awdit  for  eighteen  years.  About  the 
year  1840,  hf  was  discharged  with  a  high  character  lor  good 
conduct.  In  ttie  visage  to  the  Niger,  in  1848,  Mr.  Duncan  was 
appointed  armourer,  and  during  the  progress  of  that  ill-Eited  ex- 
pedition, he  held  a  conspicuous  plaoe  in.  all  the  treaties  made  by 
the  Commissioners  with  tbe  natiTe  diiefs.  He  returned  to  £ng- 
land,  one  of  tiie  remuaot  of  the  ezpedilioa,  with  a  frigbtfnl  wound 
in  hie  1^,  and  n  ahatteted  body,  ftnn  wbieh  he  king  snfeed. 
With  a  retUB  of  health,  bowerer,  came  n  renewed  dtoire  to  ex- 
plore Africa,  and,  under  the  aos^ces  d  the  Oonnetl  of  the  Geo- 
gr^bical  Socie^,  he  started,  in  the  summer  of  I84i,  not  without 
svbstantinl  proob  from  many  of  the  members,  of  tiin  interest  they 
took  in  his  perilous  undertaking.  The  psrticulars  of  his  journey 
along  the  coast  until  his  arrival  in  I^homey,  were  d^led  in 
letten  to  hia  friends,  and  pnUiihed  in  the  "Ge^r^)hical9odety*s 
Josraal"  of  that  period.  SVom  Dahomey  he  again  returned  to 
the  eoMtk  bamng  tnversed  a  portion  of  ooonUy  hitherto  nn- 
trodden  by  aoT  European,  but  broken  down  in  health,  and  in 
eotimBB  nffBiing,  from  the  old  wound  in  his  leg.  Apprebeosive 
that  mntiiwbn  bad  commenced,  he  at  one  time  made  prq>ara- 
^ou  for  flatting  off  his  own  limb,  a  fact  which  displays  his 
great  resolotioo.  All  these  joum^  were  undertaken  on  a  very 
denderly  furnished  purse,  which,  on  his  arrival  at  Whydab,  was 
•0  totally  exhausted  that  he  waa  compdied  to  ^aoe  himself  in 
**  pawn,"  SB  he  expressed  it,  for  advsnoes  whidi  would  take  yeara 
of  labour  on  the  coast  to  liquidate.  From  that  disagreeable 
position  his  friends  of  the  Geographical  Socie^  soon  reUeved 
iiim ,  by  an  ample  subscription,  with  which  he  proposed  to  make 
the  joumtPT  bwa  Capo  Coast  to  Timboctoo,  but  the  state  of  his  i  i 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England.  He  was  lately  ap-  \  | 
pointed  by  Qovemmeut  Vice-Consul  to  Dahomey,  for  wliich  place  \  i 
be  was  on  his  way  when  he  died.  The  hopes  which  were  enter> 
tained  tha^  from  his  influence  with  the  native  ehieft,  and  more 
e^ecially  with  the  King  of  Dahomey,  an  efltetoal  dieck  might 
be  pnt  to  tha  aUve  trade  on  that  part  of  tbs  eoaa^  wflie  eitiielf 


frustrated  1?  hii  ntiMly  deilh.  AIUuMgli  lA'BaaA  mdi  edf 
cation,  Ur  Dnncan  was  a  man  of  mndi  obeervation,  and  itroi^ 
natural  good  sense,  and  under  all  bis  trials  and  hnrdtfiipe  dia* 
pkyod  a  oonrage  and  qiirit  of  endiianee  wntl^  of  all  loqiaat; 
He  baa  left  t  widow,  who  is,  we  beHov^  bat  pooriy  pniTidedbr. 

Sm  DAVID  JAMES  HAMILTON  DICKSON. 
At  Plymouth,  on  the  2d  January,  Sir  David  Jamea  HamiltM 
Diekaon,  U  J).,  Inspector  of  IQbqdtda  and  Beets,  in  Ua  TOUi 
year.  He  was  the  youngest  and  last  surviving  son  of  the  kla 
Bev.  George  Dickson,  minister  Bedmle,  Boxburghsbire.  He 
became  a  licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edia- 
burgh,  in  1708.  lu  the  following  year  he  waa  appointed  a  tur- 
geon  in  tbe  navy,  and  served  in  the  expeditious  to  Holland,  in 
1799,  and  to  EsTpt,  in  1801.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  acting 
physician  and  inspector  of  the  fleet  and  hoipitab  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  and  in  1818  saperintei^ng  physician  of  tbe  Bus* 
■ian  Fleet  in  the  IMwaj.  "Sm  hia  aervieca  in  the  latter  aqa> 
cily,berecaved  die  thadca  of  bis  Imperial  Msgesty,  and  w»  vh 
minated  a  knight  <tftiie  order  of  St.  Waldimir.  In  1814i  he  was 
appointed  physidan  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  bat  changed  to 
the  Halifox  station.  In  1816  he  became  a  lUlow  of  tbe  Vjipi. 
CoU^  of  Ffaysiciaus,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1822  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Fhyddans,  London.  In  182i  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Tlymonth,  and 
in  1840  Inspected  (tf  Hoqtitals.  He  was  Fhynctaa  Inapeete  it 
the  capture  d[  the  Itench  and  Daniah  Islands  in  the  West  IkBm, 
and  in  the  expedition  on  the  Cheeipeake,  New  Orleans,  ftc;  and 
for  bis  servicee  he  was  knighted  by  King  William  IV.  in  ISSi. 
Sir  David  Dickson  was  the  author  of  many  medical  works  of  in- 
terest and  ralne.  He  was  a  feUow  of  the  BoyalSooiefy,  Zdin* 
bnrgii,  and  of  the  Idnnman  Soetet?,  fte. 

BOBEBT  SHEDDEN,  ESQ. 
A  young  and  enterpriaii^  navigator,  Robert  Sheddon,  "Vni, 
has  been  cut  off  in  tho  ^ring-tins  of  his  days.  In  the  Nancy 
Dawson  yacht,  owned  uid  commanded  by  him,  be  aailad  turn 
En^and  about  two  yeais  since,  on  n  Ti^Bge  round  the  worid. 
and  with  tbe  intention  of  pioceedinft  at  the  end  of  bis  eeooad 
year's  absence^  from  England,  to  prosecute  a  seardi  for  the  misa- 
ing  expedition  nnder  Sir  John  Franklin.  It  ^ppeaii  from  the 
aceounts  which  have  reached  T!"gl<'ni1,  that  the  Nancy  Dawson 
touched  at  Fctropanlaki,  Kamschotka,  fell  in  irith  ice  on  the 
passage  through  Behring's  Straits,  and  fonnd  her  U^ea^s  sUpa 
Herald  and  ^>ver  (two  ships  deepatAed  by  govemnnnt  for  Sr 
John's  relief)  jnst  aa  they  wwe  sailing  fhm  Kotiebne  Sound. 
H\aa  yadit  kept  company  with  them  for  some  days,  and  vrent  witb 
the  bMta  despatched  from  bar  Migeety's  ship  IMover  round  Foint 
Barrow  and  rnndrtrrl  jprst  ssiintsnrn  and  nffnrdril  mnrh  kindni 
to  tbe  boat  expedition  to  the  Mackenzie  River.  On  two  oooa* 
sions  tbe  yacht  was  nearly  lost.  The  Nancy  Dawson  sailed  sontb 
in  company  with  her  Bli^esty's  ship  Hfcrald,  and  passing  thioii^ 
the  Aleuctian  Group,  arrived  at  Masatlan  on  the  ISth  Normbir. 
On  tin  paasage,  Vx  Sbedden  was  extremely  ill,  and  flme  d^ 
aftv  his  anrival  at  Mazatlan,  in  qiite  of  tin  asdstaoM  rcodoed 
hiffl  by  the  naval  medical  otGcer  preaent,  he  died  in  bis  2(Hb  or  80lh 
year.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  great  regret  and  respect 
by  most  of  the  naval  officers  at  Maaatlan,  Mr  Sbedden  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  fortune,  and  had  great  expectations.  He 
resided  at  one  time  with  his  mother  at  Newton  Don,  netx  Edso. 
The  family  to  which  he  behmgcd  is  of  Scottish  origin,  but  has 
long  been  honourably  connected  with  the  oommravial  pursuits  of 
the  cit;  of  London,  ud  manyof  itsmnnberB  have  acquired  great 
wealth.  His  foOar,  William  Sbedden,  Esq.,  a  merchant,  was 
the  fourth  sou  of  Robert  Sheddon,  Esq.,  the  bead  of  the  wdl- 
known  London  honse  of  Sheddon,  and  the  brother  tA  George 
Sbedden,  Esq.,  of  Faulerqmiy  Faik,  in  the  ooonfy  of  NotUi* 
ampton.  He  married  Wilhehnina,  tbe  daughter  of  Captain 
William  Miller,  R.N.,  and  died  in  1820,  leaving  ao  only  diild, 
Robert  Shedden,  Esq.,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Hie  late  Sir 
David  Jantes  Hwnilton  Dickson,  inqpectts  of  fleets  and  hoqdtals, 
whoea  name  also  ^>peara  in  this  month's  olntaaiy,  waa  the  vnafe 
of  his  mother  and  of  hn  dater,  Mn  Bobertaim  (tf  EdnnaHoWi 
Kelso, 
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CHAfTKB  ITiTl. 

THX   CALX  AT  SEA. 

No  pmhipB,  has  yet  succeeded  in  deBoribing 
to  the  life  a  calm  at  sea;  it  is  ao  monotonous.  One 
WSJ  pombUj  be  able  to  raplain  one's  seosatiaDS  dniing 
its  eoHtuMao^  though  even  that  seems  doabtfoL 
U  ii  the  aegaikm  of  motioD,  almost  of  life.  Beyond 
ttp  dn&  on  wlddi  yon  stand  Ijiere  are  only  three 
elgeets  nriUe — the  bine  sea,  the  Unsr  sl^,  aod  tiie 
fay  son  xoQiiig  through  it,  Tor  a  time  these  in- 
^Kie  yon  with  the  most  sublime  ideas ;  you  seem  to 
liire  got  vithia  the  serene  halls  of  eternity.  Ereiy- 
tiung  is  still,  sileoit,  nnrofBed,  tranquil  and  beantif^ 
as  dnth ;  and  you  ^pear,  as  you  gaze  around,  to  be 
ibaorfaed  in  a  delicious  dream,  from  which  you  nerer 
desra  to  awake.  The  ineffable  serenity  of  the 
kemni  infuses  itself  into  your  soul,  which  becomes 
inpR^Bated,  as  it  were,  with  a  celestial  joy  not  trans- 
fataUe  into  language. 

Ibe  **  Maek  Ea^*  aeemed  anything  but  an  ei^le 
wv.  B  lij  like  » log  upon  the  initer8«  where  not  a 
i^ple  was  diaeenUUe.  ^nun  it  waa  l^t  I  beheid,  in 
■D  ita  beaii^,  the  sq^]iin  Une  of  the  HeditonneaD, 
iriudi  looked  Uke  another  sl^,  equUing  in  serene 
lowlinesi  the  a^  abore.  !nie  8un*a  wi£e  appeared 
Eke  a  glittaring  line  of  fire,  drawn  over  a  met^o  eur- 
faoe.  Yet  cmn  at  such  moments  therv  is  a  pulse  in 
tte  sea,  vhldh  throbs,  and  pants,  and  heaves  under  the 
iaftieBoe  of  the  attracting  luminary  overhead.  Per- 
hips,  abo,  the  earth's  motion  may  hare  something  to 
do  vitli  ^  evedafiting  agitation  of  the  waters. 

At  aiglit  the  proqiect  &om  the  ship's  deck  pos- 
SMied  marrelloaa  fawnnation.  By  I  know  not  what 
prooen,  patches  of  the  sea  appeared  to  be  bathed  in 
while  dark  shadows  here  and  there  en- 
vdoped  oUwr  pottinis  of  it^  and  gave  them  the 
pMnnoe  ti  idanda  dotting  a  luminoua  ocean.  When 
alawb  maub,  irinte  and  ghost-Uke,  to  vary  the  face  of 
hcamn,  they  added  wimderfully  to  the  channs  of  the 
ImIici^  Soowtimes  they  seemed  to  descend  in 
•ofaoanB  to  the  edge  of  the  deep;  and  through  the  dear, 
tpea  spaces  between  them,  yon  lo(^ed  for  awi^,  as  it 
v«^atoaaothara«aticai,vlinei)gnes(tfli^t  and 


beanty,  willed  and  wreathed  vith  amannth,  alighted 
on  the  pearly  waves,  or  eme^ed  from  them  hmven- 
wards,  ISce  GRietis  or  Leucothoe,  when  ascending  to  the 
court  of  Zeus.  Then  I  understood  the  meaning  of 
"the  sHrer-footed  queen;*'  for  the  mother  of  Achillea 
was  only  a  personification  of  the  sheoi  of  the  sea  when 
it  has  been  lolled  into  ineffible  rinmbers  by  the  breaUi 
of  nig^t,  and  the  moon  walks  over  it  like  a  foiij 
power,  making  it  glad  in  its  sleep,  and  pouring  visioiis 
on  the  eyes  of  all  beholders. 

From  the  birth  of  time  to  the  present  hour,  men 
have  looked  at  night  into  tbe  heavens  as  towards  an 
oracle,  always  on  tbe  point  of  making  revelations, 
which  it  never  makes.  Standing  alone  on  the  deck, 
I  looked  up  at  the  celestial  host,  marching  eternally,  in 
silence,  towards  some  unknown  goal.  There  were  Orion 
and  Bootes — the  Pleiades,  ever  searching  for  their 
lost  sister — and  the  blazing  planets,  and  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  wheeling  beyond  the  moon.  The 
Homeric  passage  on  the  night  projected  itself  at  once 
into  my  mind,  and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  my 
life,  Ifelt  to  mtire  trath. 

One  other  thooght  I  had  which  nmst  be  common  to 
all  men.  While  looking  at  those  eternal  orbs,  I  felt 
myself  to  be  eternal,  like  them.  Though  surrounded 
by  all  that  is  transitory — though  resting  on  the  lap,  as 
it  were,  of  the  everlasting  type  of  vicissitude — raised 
my  ideas  to  that  immeasurable  elevation  which  the 
empire  of  change  does  not  reach.  For  the  moment, 
the  perishable  communed  with  the  imperishable,  and 
there  was  between  them  a  deep  sympathy,  as  between 
God  and  his  creatures.  I  fancied  there  must,  in  all 
those  bright  stars,  be  beings  like  me  looking  across 
the  measureless  gulfs  of  space  towards  this  loved 
planet,  tbe  earth,  which  is  our  mother  and  our  nnrst^ 
and  tiie  tomb  that  covers  our  ashes  That  we  have 
ceased  to  be  smtieut  bdngs.  Where  goes  then  the 
thing  that  tbinkfl,  the  divine  breath  which  broods  over 
the  sea  of  matter,  and  nudces  it  pregnant  with  though^ 
speculation,  ambition,  and  love  F  In  the  d^th  of  my 
heart,  I  intem^ted  the  power  which  seemed  to  hover 
above  me  in  ^  vanlt  of  heaven ;  but  there  was  no 
response.  Katore  will  not  on  suidi  ocoaoions  jxHue  to 
our  aid.  Intitedarkiiiei^Nmi9RtJl@@gq.^m 
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tiie%^iregooiitofit  Stfll, aiall timM,  andinaU 
plaoea,  I  feel  my  being  to  be  intec^penetnted  with 
another  beii^  of  imperishaUe  goodness  and  besu^ ; 
and  tlie  oonsoioonuas  of  this  eomnranion  seems  to  be 
the  best  guarantee  of  immortali^.  Towards  the  in- 
finite we  always  yearn,  and  then  most  when  we  are 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  finite  and  the  perishable. 

In  this  faint  record  I  caimot  restore  life  to  the  feel- 
ings which  then  lired  in  me.  I  looked  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  persons  I  had  known  and  loved,  and 
to  the  things  I  hoped  shortly  to  see.  l^ypt,  with 
all  its  atmosphere  of  autiqaity;  its  pyramids,  its 
snbterranean  paltices,  its  temples,  its  chambers  of 
death,  its  palm  groves,  its  camels,  and  its  deserts,  and, 
above  all,  its  migh^  and  mysterions  Nik^  haunted  me 
perpetnallj.  The  very  moon  I  then  saw  blanch- 
ing the  waves,  rested  that  instant  on  the  Pyramids 
and  I^bian  sands,  rendering  them  pale  and  spectral, 
and  imparting  to  everything  a  sort  of  hiero^yphical 
signiAoance.  Within  a  very  limited  number  of  days 
I  should  probably  be  among  these  objeota,  vhioh 
now — like  the  matter  of  the  Beikeleyan  theory — 
existed  for  me  only  in  thought. 

The  Bey,  being  nnable  to  sleep,  joined  me  aboot 
midnight,  on  the  deok,  where,  sitUug  down  together, 
we  lewed  against  the  companion,  lighted  our  pipes, 
and  entered  into  one  of  those  dreamy  oouversations 
which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  sleep  than  waking. 
I  was  glad,  I  confess,  to  be  ddivered  from  myself,  for 
I  had  felt  a  sadness  oome  over  me  which  would  not 
be  ditpdled.  But  AU  was  not,  that  night,  in  the 
humour  to  be  cheerfuL  We  soon  came  to  taU^I 
know  not  how,  of  the  strange  objects  that  must  be 
found  paving  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  the  treasures  of 
ancient  kings,  gold  and  sparkling  jewels,  and  the  skele- 
tons, perhaps,  of  those  who  owned  them.  The  whole 
channel  of  the  Mediterranean  most  be  strewed  with 
human  bones.  Carihageoians,  Syrians,  Sidonians, 
i^yptians,  f  etaians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans — there  they 
li^  bide  by  side,  beneath  the  eternal  waters;  and 
the  modem  ship  that  fetches  freight  from  Alexandria 
sails  in  its  whole  course  over  buried  nations.  It  may 
be  the  oorraption  of  t^e  dead  that  now  addi  brig^tneas 
to  the  phosphorescence  of  the  waves. 

Alt  toM  me  that  in  the  East  t^ey  have  a  supersti- 
tioD  on  this  subject  which  represents  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  as  hovering,  whether  on  land  or  water,  over 
the  spots  where  the  ruins  of  their  earthly  tabernades 
are  found;  so  that  in  ploughing  the  Mediterranean,  we 
sail  through  armies  of  ghosts  more  multitudinous  than 
the  waves.  These  patient  spirits  sometimes  ride  on 
the  foam,  and  at  other  times  repose  in  those  delicious 
little  hollows,  which  look  like  excavated  emeralds, 
between  the  crests  of  the  waves.  It  is  their  union 
and  thronging  together,  say  the  Orientals,  that  con- 
stitute the  phoapborescence  of  the  sea,  for  wherever 
there  is  spirit  there  is  light,  and  the  billows  flash  with 
the  luffliuoumess  of  buried  generations,  that  oonoen- 
tnt^  as  it  were,  the  starlight  on  tlieir  wings. 

Presently,  one  of  my  English  friends  joiiued  us;  and, 
by  way  of  variety,  we  struck  np  a  song.  The  Bey 
smoked  and  smiled,  as  we  sang  together  the  monotonous 
itanaas  of  Alice  Gray. 

The  other  passengers,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
followed  onr  example ;  and  we  held  a  sort  of  midn%ht 
Ibtm  on  dack.  mfliHiw-  im^i—  t|iii||«  aiuodQteB 


and  stories,  and  entertaining  ooxBdns  in  the  best  way 

we  oonld.  ^  Eafoor,  who  made  coffee  like  one  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jinnistan,  brought  his  apparatus  near 
US,  and  prepared  endless  cups  of  this  delidons  bever- 
age, which  diffused  ita  fngnmce  around,  like  "  Sabeaa 
odours  from  the  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  blest,  till, 
pleased  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiled;" 
joined  with  this  perfume  was  that  of  the  GebelLatakia 
which  descended  on  us  like  the  soft  and  somniferous 
dews  of  Lebanon. 

As,  however,  we  made  no  progress  ill  this  while, 
everybody  was  intemall/  dissatisSed. ,  The  Bey  hated 
the  sea,  and  used  to  contrast  its  wearisomeness  with 
the  pleasuree of  travelling  on  land.  "Imagine  yourself," 
he  said,  "  arriving  at  the  close  of  day,  on  horseback,  at 
the  gates  of  a  eaiavanserai.  The  keeper  oomes  fnth 
to  meet  you  with  a  salutation  of  peace,  leads  your 
horse  into  the  court,  assists  you  to  alight,  gives  pro- 
vender to  your  beast,  and,  if  you  have  no  slave,  assists 
you  in  preparing  your  evening  meal.  Then  prayei- 
carpets  are  spread  upon  the  terraces,  and  the  voices  of 
the  faithful  ascend  to  heaven.  Pidm  trees  nod  over 
you.  and,  on  the  breast  of  the  solid  earth,  you  sink  into 
delicious  sleep,  such  sleep  as  a  man  tastes  after  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  joonny,  when  wrapped  in  aecuzify 
and  repose." 

We  all  agreed  in  praise  of  the  land ;  but  eopposiiig 
that  the  feelings  of  a  sailor  would  be  diffsrenti  I  in* 
quired  of  the  mate,  who  stood  musing  at  aome  little 
distanee  from  us,  what  he  thought  of  the  matter. 

*'If  I  had  my  will,**  he  replied.  "I  would  bniU 
myself  a  cottage  somewhere  in  the  reoesiee  of  the 
Apeonines,  where  I  might  never  mora^  during  the  r^ 
mainder  of  my  liC(^  Ity  any  poaiilHlity,  oateh  n  gUnpN 
of  the  sea.'* 


CHUTEB  L. 
TEB  8T0B1C  AI  8£A. 

I  hate  the  man  who  quails  and  shiven  when  nr 
rounded  by  danger  and  death ;  but^  the  moment  he 
escapes  from  their  clutches,  smirks  and  smiles,  and  af- 
fects to  have  thought  nothing  of  them.  I  am  not  a 
hero  of  this  stamp.  Life  baa  alwqra  ben  pleasant  to 
me,  and  I  should  be  loath  to  lose  it— moat  ot 
should  I  have  been  loath  to  lose  U  then,  when  a  oowd 
of  little  urehios,  olostering  round  their  moUier,  prayed 
nightly  for  me,  anoonsoious  how  near  we  were  being 
parted  for  ever.  Besides,  I  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  realising  one  of  Uie  great  dreams  of  my  lifs^ 
visiting  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  experienoiDg  aU 
those  deep  and  powerful  sensations  which  such  aaoene 
must  necessarily  awaken  in  me.  People  with  wealUi 
at  their  oommand  may  smile  at  this,  because  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  to  visit  Egypt  and  Nubia  if  they 
could  master  the  oourage.  But  that  ia  what  tiiaw 
oaanot  muster ;  and  if  they  oould,  ihvj  would  atal^ 
perhap!^  be  very  fiar  from  experiencing  the  pteaau* 
which  I  knew  I  should  fed.  The  world  is  oocai^ 
what  you  make  it  for  yourself — yon  carry  with  you  ti» 
source  of  all  your  joys  and  sorrows ;  and,  therefore,  a 
peregrinating  grandee,  with  tens  of  thousaoda  at  hii 
oommand,  may  not  be  able  to  extract  from  a  year^ 
intimacy  with  Isis  and  Oairia  one  thoosandtli  part 
of  the  delight  it  afforded  mc^.To  apeak  the  tnU 
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ttit  yntoBj  fer  an  til*  bitbirio  purls  ud  gold 
whidi  tbe  goigeow  £Mt  wif  ahowned  on  ber  IdngB. 
I  hiti  njofti  Bone  foteUttte  of  this  ploMOre  en  the 
itotB  oommaiMMd*  sad  mj  imagioatioa  unfolded  be- 
fore me  all  the  rest  DouUy  oruel»  therefore^  did  it 
Men,  to  be  crashed  swaj,  like  a  lea-veed.  from  the 
nm  pnciaots  of  the  cheerful  daj,  wheu  standing,  as 
vers,  on  the  nrj  threshold  of  saoh  a  harveat  of 
t^oyoMUit.  I  called  to  mind  Gre;*s  linm,  sublime  in 
their  tooehiog  pathos, 

•■  tot  him  so  more  tbe  bluing  heuib  iliall  bum, 
Or  ba^  houewife  pi;  h«r  vreiuity  can  ; 

Ho  chiUreo  run  to  lisp  their  aire's  rotura, 
Or  dimb  his  knen,  the  envied  Itiat  to  •ban." 

vlwa  the  gsle  hegai^  I  thoaght  it  grand,  and 
Vis  vinsk  with  admicatioii.  Otrer  that  very  sea  old 
OdjiMUB,  the  much'eiiduziiiv  mao,  had  been  driTen 
pdl^Mll  before  tbe  tempest.  What  he  sofiM  seems 
U|nificent  in  poetry;  and  pious  ^neas,  too,  the  pale 
eopj  of  him  of  Ithao^  did  he  not  enoouuter  a  storm 
•oMvhere  ia  the  neighboarhood  F  While  a  man  can 
tliink  of  epio  tempests  he  is  not  much  to  be  pitied, 
la  fast,  while  tbe  Mediterranesu.  during  tbe  fir^t  pa- 
najsnu  of  ita  fury,  was  lashing  op  its  waves,  aud  pre- 
paring to  make  its  appearance  in  all  its  terrible  gran- 

dsw,  L-        and  I  amused  ourselves  with  recaUiug 

oar  schotdboy  reminiscences  of  Homer  and  Yirgtl. 

thas  va  v«nt  on  daring  the  first  fev  hours  of 
the  stonn;  then,  hovever,  all  its  poetical  beauty 
pwd  awaj,  and  tbe  grim,  stem,  oold  reality  re- 
auiaid.  Bisk  and  disputed,  I  orawled  on  deck,  where 
it  WIS  inpoaiible  to  take  a  single  step  without  bold- 
i^bjarope.  The  saik>rs  were  drenched  to  the  skin ; 
the  muules  of  the  guns  on  the  one  side  under  water ; 
the  tails,  all  but  one,  reefed  close;  and  of  the  little 
eanvas  that  was  visible,  I  oould  only  nov  and  tlien 
eaidiag^pse  throagh  the  driving  spray.  The  ship's 
side  bad  been  turned  to  the  wares,  which  the  captain  as- 
sued  mo  would  have  stared  in  the  stern  in  ten  minutes. 
Kosea  I  Imtb  ever  seen  resembled  that.  The  billows 
ia  BO  way  equalled  those  vast  sweUs  which  in  the 
Atlantic  rise  like  mountains,  and  roll  majestically  over 
its  boandless  sorfsce.  Here  the  waves  wore  short  and 
bnkei^  ebuxnod  into  a  confused  mass  of  foam  and 
tfttj,  boiling,  biasing  and  seething  like  a  cauldron ; 
vhiUat  ni|^t  the  wind  bowled  through  ;he  yacd-ringe 
like  a  ehoms  of  devils.  ^ 

In  tbe  oabin  there  was  a  dead  blank.  We  scarcely 
■poke  to  each  other.  Erery  one  was  wrapped  ia  his 
orn  thoughts,  preparing,  iu  the  best  wuy  lie  could,  to 
^e  the  lung  of  terrors,  whom  n<me  of  ua  doubted  we 
ihnld  hare  to  fsoe  iu  tbe  course  of  a  few  hours.  One 
of  my  oomponious,  who  was  so  sick  that  he  could  not 
oawl  out  of  bis  berth,  besought  me  to  go  on  deck,  and 
if  possible  reckon  bov  long,  in  soch  a  sea,  it  woald 
take  us  to  die.  In  my  attempt  to  ascend,  I  was 
vaibed  baok  by  a  hugs  wave,  which  completely 
dteoehed  me.  A  sail  was  Uien  thrown  orer  the  stair- 
bead  by  tbe  BsilorB,  and  laabed  tight  with  a  rope,  so 
that  tMiB  vas  no  cocit  from  tbe  «£in.  Had  the  ship 
gone  down,  tbeiefor^  we  most  bare  been  drowned 
where  we  were,  f  nun  the  glimpse  I  bad  caught,  bow- 
eve^  of  the  face  of  the  sea,  I  felt  sura  the  moat  powerful 
Bsiauicr  oould  not  live  five  minutes.  My  companion 
tksoked  Godi  aud,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  berth, 
tha  imk  of  tint  «gr  b  aertt  nfua  synwd 


bisli^  eioept  to  aiineBi  bis  nrprise' 

suoh  oireamstanoes  think  oi  taking  off  mj 
and  putting  on  dry  ones.  "It  will  be 
he  said,  "  in  half  an  hoar;  why  then  do  yon  , 
yourself?"  In  reply,  I  said,  "  I  feel  udapmforaiwW 
and  had  rather  be  d^  than  wet."  Invited  By  the  ex- 
ample of  Gaetano,  who  sat  silently  smoking  in  a  cor- 
ner, I  mechanically  lighted  a  oigar,  and  followed  his 
example,  my  mind  possessed  meanwluls  by  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions.  The  Bey  and  bis  slave  lay  liko 
two  bales  of  cotton  in  their  cabin,  nerer  uttering  a 
word,  or  even  so  mach  ss  venturing  to  smoke.  Tbej 
also  hiui  taken  their  farewell  of  this  world,  and  vera 
trying  to  reconoila  tbemaelrea  with  the  neoeiai^  oC 
Imringit. 

One  night,  I  know  not  wluob,  aa  I  reil^  bwt 
all  idea  of  tioie,  our  but  moment  seemed  aaddnily  to 
bare  arrived.  Tbe  iron  and  marble  with  which  the 
vessel  was  freighted  for  the  Fasha,  during  one  dreadful 
lurch,  seemed  all  to  have  rolled  to  one  side  of  the  hold, 
the  partition  boards  having  given  way.  At  the  same 
moment  there  was  a  fearful  cry  on  deck,  and  a  death- 
like  lull,  as  if  the  "  Blaek  £sgle"  had  given  up  the 
struggle  with  the  winds,  and  was  now  sinking  calmly 
through  the  sea.  We  looked  at  each  other,  pale  and 
trembling,  aud  eapccted  to  see  the  cabin  fill  in  a  mo- 
ment.  Presently,  however,  we  heard  the  contents  of  tbe 
wh(^  roll  baok,  the  "  £agle"  righted  herself,  and  ones 
more  bore  awv  gsUantly  before  the  tempest.  Then 
there  rose  a  shont  wild  and  joyous  from  tbe  saibr^ 
and  I  endeavoured  to  foroe  my  way  upon  deck  to  Join 
them.  But  the  lul  waa  atiU  bouid  ti^tly  over  the 
stair-bead,  and  there  was  no  exit.  I  called,  bnt  no  one 
heard  or  heeded.  Returning  to  the  cabin,  I  beheld, 
by  the  light  of  the  dim  lamp,  Qaetano,  tbe  blasphe- 
mous Neapolitan,  kneeling  before  a  little  rude  picture 
of  the  Virgin.  His  stupid  apathy  had  been  subdued 
byfear.  He  prayed  now,  but  had  nevu-,  perhaps,  prayed 
before  since  he  left  his  mother's  Up.  It  was  a  ma- 
lancholy  sight.  How  long  he  remained  in  that  pos- 
ture I  did  not  notice,  bat  when  my  attention  was  next 
called  to  him,  he  was  qnietly  smoking,  as  usual. 

One  of  my  En|^iah  friends,  who  bad  wiUi  bim  a 
prayer-book,  took  it  on^  and,  with  aometbing  like  the 
"  Sortea  Vi^pliani^"  amgbt  to  disooret  wluit  waa  to 
beoemeof  usibyobserring  tbefirstrerseoraentanoean 
which  bis  eye  Ugbted.  CuriooaJy  enongh,  it  was  Uia, 
"  And  He  brought  them  up  safe  from  many  waters." 
This  comforted  us  by  directing  our  thougbta  towatda 
the  only  source  of  safety  or  protection. 

I  kept,  as  I  have  said,  no  note  of  time ;  but  the  next 
morning  after  this  was  Sunday.  I  went  into  the  Bey's 
oabin,  and  sat  down  on  his  bedside  to  talk  with  him. 
The  motion  of  tbe  vessel  had  become  a  little  mon 
steady,  and  seoreUy  all  of  us  now  began  to  hope  we  had 
seen  the  worst  of  it.  Suddenly,  while  I  was  speakings  a 
ray  of  stmshine  dosoended  through  the  bull's  eye  into 
tbe  cabin,  upon  which,  patting  the  Idamite  on  tbe 
shoulder,!  exdaimed.  **InsbaUa',  U  ii  all  ri^t."  Ali 
raised  binself  upon  bis  elbow,  and,  peering  out  under 
bis  heavy  eyelwows,  beheld  the  little  golden  patch  of 
sunshine  on  the  floor.  His  very  beard  seoned  new  to 
tremble  with  joy.  ^ 

Kafoor  said  he  wo  uld  get  us  some  cofifee.  "  Wahare 
taken  nothing  for  I  know  not  how^many  dqrs,,  and  we 
vSl  mk«it  loed  braMiMt.S'y  V^H^^i^M 
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ttienrtof  our  eompauioiu;  mdvedl  vent  on  deck 
iogrtlier.  Nothing  as  yet  wu  in  s^^t  bat  sea  and 
akj.  Th»eIoada,  in  ragged  aad  fantastio  nuBees,  still 
mroked  the  fimuunent  from  east  to  vest,  but  here  and 
there  there  were  large  rente  in  them,  and  through  these, 
floods  of  aoDshine  descended  on  the  disturbed  waters. 
It  was  one  of  the  meat  gloriona  scenes  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  beheld  at  sea.  Here  and  there  the  cloud- 
vaolt  was  of  a  lurid  black,  deepening  as  it  descended 
towards  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  beneath  it  the 
Ma  reflected  the  full  depth  of  its  g^oom.  Contrasted 
with  this  sombre  background,  were  latgb  fields  o( 
bagbing  light  clouds,  of  fleecy  whiteness,  and  ciroUng 
expanses  cdf  brig^  Une  s^.  son,  when  disen- 
tanked  as  ifc  were  from  the  vapour,  looked  like  the 
**  god  of  this  new  world,'*  tefolgent  in  golden  br^^ 
nesi^  mi  infaang  life  into  cTei^^bing  beneath. 


CHUTBB  LT. 
*    an  FOKT  AITES  ±  STORK. 

The  o^ttain's  brother  now  came  to  me,  and,  rerert- 
isg  to  a  wish  I  had  formerly  expressed,  offered  to 
make  for  some  harbour  in  the  Morea,  if  I  would  pay 
the  port  dues.  Of  course  I  immediately  consented ; 
ud  the  ship  was  put  abonl^  and  went  dashing  along 
^  throogh  the  glittering  waters  towards  the  glorious 
oowtiy  whose  interior  I  so  srdently  desired  to  visit. 
Xreij  sail  was  unfnried ;  and,  tJt  the  rate  ot  eleven 
knots  an  boor,  we  flew  gaUutfy  slrag.  Now  the 
■^IBlaek  Ea^'  vindieated  Iwr  ri^t  to  ^  name ;  her 
bom  pdooghing  vp  the  waves  into  one  sheet  of  sOver 
foam,  wbii^  rose  above  ns  in  a  glittering  canopy,  and 
descended  nudships  in  a  heavy  shower. 

Ali,  who  had  overheard  ths  mate's  proposal,  now 
oame  up  to  me,  and  not  only  offered  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  expenses,  but  insisted  that  every  other  passen- 
ger should  do  the  same.  All  cheerfoUy  agreed,  and 
the  saerifiee  was  thus  reduced  to  a  trifie. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  the  aspect  of  tbe  sky  again 
pcfftended  high  winds,  if  not  a  storm.  In  the  west 
the  clouds  gathered  together,  and  wNt  heaped  up  into 
mountains,  above  the  edge  of  the  lunisoi^  along  which 
extended  a  narrow  belt  of  light.  Vmai  these  si^er- 
ineombent  clouds  descended  numeroos  dark  oolonms, 
wlueb  seemed  to  be  so  many  stresms  of  ndn,  tmel* 
li^g  rsjndly  over  the  ocean  before  the  wmd,  like 
the  sand-cohuDns  observed  by  Brace  in  tiie  Nubian 
Desert ;  like  these,  too,  they  were  slightly  penetrated 
by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  flashed,  as  it  were, 
npon  their  sides,  and  produced  a  magnifioent  contrast 
with  their  dusky  metaUic  centres.  Shortly  aftnwards 
these  clouds  clustered  together  into  one  dark  mass, 
vi^spKHg  the  sun  entirely. 

Next  morning  I  ran  npra  deck,  and  oertahdy  ex- 
pected, or  I  should  rather  say  dreaded,  from  the 
pearance  of  the  heavens,  that  we  should  have  bad 
mother  terrible  storm.  To  the  east  the  sky  was 
lowerinf^  snd  blank  streaaa  of  rain  seemed  to  be  de- 
aoenduigaponsea  end  land.  The  wind  inoieased,  and 

lew  off  than.  Presently  tiie  sun  rose  awfulfy  sub- 

Ime.   Seen  through  the  mists  which  hovered  over  the 
it  presented  the  t^pearanoe  of  a  vast  fnmace- 
mSBtluglowing  with  intotse  fire ;  and  from  this  portal 
streautk^it  struggled  heavily  into  the  ^oom, 
.  CMtiiig  ft  Uoo(l«Qd  bae  ovck  aboge  pntioa  q£  the 


sky.  The  elondfl  tiiibkened,  tiie  irind  iaenued.  but 
the  storm,  thank  God,  did  not  xeseh  ns.  It  dean! 
away,  and  we  bad  then  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesos  firun  the  isbmd  of  Bi^enio  to  Gi^ 
Matapan. 

If  I  had  on  a  former  day  admired  the  wild,  rugged, 
irregulu  aspect  of  the  Feloponneaian  coast,  beheld  from 
a  c^tance,  my  admiration  was  greatly  increased  on 
drawing  near.  No  two  bills  seemed  to  have  the  same 
form ;  some  were  conical ;  others  resembled  a  vast 
wave  driven  before  the  storm;  others  again,  like  long 
unbroken  sweeps  of  foreet  trees,  rising  and  ainking  in 
a  strange  fintastio  manner.  As  we  drew  nearer- still, 
we  observed  that  there  was  no  beach,  either  sandy  or 
pebUy,  bat  Uie  dark  rooks  oame  down  dose  to  the 
water,  which  leaped  up,  and  broke  about  them  in  snow- 
white  foam.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reabl^  no  tnuws 
of  vegetation  appeared,  excepting  a  few  soatteared 
patches  of  young  grass,  and  a  small  range  of  stunted 
trees  along  the  sammits  of  the  nearer  and  farther 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  in  this  part  o£  the  Motea 
have  a  character  truly  Alpine. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  sky  cleared  up,  the  snn 
burst  from  bdiind  the  clouds,  and  threw  a  flood  of 
glory  upon  sea  and  land.  The  blue,  misty  mountains 
towered  nugestically  in  the  distance,  blending  their 
sammits  with  the  vast  ridges  of  douda,  which  rested 
up<m,  them,  and  seemed  to  form  a  part  their  sub* 
stance.  Above  l^est^  as  di^light  passed  away,  the 
atsn  came  forth,  cresting  tiie  poiks  of  dood  and  biU 
as  with  a  coronet  Sudi  were  the  sppeanuwes  of 
nature  aa  we  drew  near  Navarino.  On  our  ri(^^  ata 
short  distance,  was  Slodon,  a  small  town,  with  the 
aspect  of  one  extended  fortress,  running  along  the 
shore  levd  with  the  water.  Two  great  towers,  on 
the  right  of  the  town,  form  its  regular  d^ences,  and 
another  similar  building,  rising  like  a  minaret  towards 
the  centre,  marks  the  site  of  t^  pUce  to  those  who 
approach  it  from  the  sea. 

A  lofty  conical  mooutain  indicates  the  posiUfm  of 
Navarino,  which  lies  at  its  foot  towards  tiie  north-west. 
As  we  drew  near  the  entrance  of  the  harboar,  we  ob* 
served  on  the  ri|^t  a  spseions  carem  in  the  xoeks, 
into  wbiob,  when  the  irind  is  hi^,  tiie  wstbs  daah 
vrith  a  tbnnderiog  sound.  A  little  farther  on,  a  laige 
bUck  crag  projects  from  the  shores  and  is  ooastaiiUj 
surround^  by  letting  waves. 

For  some  time  the  wmd  had  been  gradually  dying 
away ;  Praidon  and  JBolus  having,  I  suppose,  agreed 
that  I,  one  of  the  devoutest  of  their  worshippers,  should 
enter  their  ancient  dominions  in  peace.  Many  a  bercdo 
prow  in  mythical  times  had  ploughed  these  waters ; 
but  never  did  god  or  hero  enter  the  port  of  sandy 
Pylos  under  more  agreeable  auspices.  Overhead,  the 
sl^  was  studded  with  stars  and  constdlations,  which 
gaeed,  Narcissas-like,  at  thdr  own  beauty,  reflected 
from  the  serene  waters.  The  soft  air  was  not  that 
of  Itdy;  there  was  no  languor  in  it.  It  was  at  once 
balmy  and  invigwating.  With  all  our  sails  spread, 
we  conld  scaicdy  woo  snffident  wind  into  them  to 
waft  ns  dong  the  Point  of  Sphacterea  into  the  bay^ 
and  what  a  ^y ! — fifteen  miles  in  dreumferenoe,  and 
protected  completely  by  the  land,  from  every  wind 
that  blows.  As  we  moved  up  slowly  along  the  island, 
rendered  sacred  by  Spartan  valour,  we  admired  the 
gigntis  utual  aKd)^t«Udi^^«iMl^ll&OBg^ 
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i/hsAe  bceadth,  ■Anded  ns  a  p»M^  of  tlw  sea 

The  fint  sound  of  life  that  came  to  me  firom  Greece 
was  the  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog  in  the  moxtntains, 
to  which  one  of  our  saik>rsrepUedwi&  admirable  powers 
cf  imitatkm.  Next  I  obseired  a  bright  fire  on  the 
Borttiem  shore  of  the  harbour,  and  then  the  lights  of 
an  the  windows  of  NaTazino  itnamed  out  a  weloome 
upon  u. 

Ijet  not  the  En^^b  zeader  be  oflbnded  hf  wbat  I 
am  going  to  si^.  I  had  lired  in  IVanoe  until  I  was 
Uf  m  FrcDChman ;  aud  therefore,  when  I  heard  on 
shore  the  nfl  of  the  French  dnun  (the  whole  Morea 
was  then  occupied  by  French  troops),  and  listened  to 
tike  songs  of  the  soldiers  as  thej  paced  the  beach,  my 
heart  leaped  with  pleasnre.  Hutonoal  associations 
an  weak,  compared  with  living  sympathies.  Classical 
Greece  I  loved,  as  one  bves  one's  ancestors;  bat 
towards  rerolnticaiazy  France  I  felt  all  the  yearnings 
<rf  a  brother,  and  at  tiiai  moment  I  knew  ct  no  soand 
tiiat  vonld  have  been  so  welcome  to  my  ears  as  a 
natcb  of  tin  "Uaraeillaise,"  which,  in  defiance  oS 
orden^  some  repnblicaa  sddier  was  hnmming  to  him- 
self on  the  soiitaiy  beach.  Few,  perhi^  gire  the 
FkeoA  doe  endit  iat  the  tremendous  strag;^  they 
hare  made  for  liberty.  The  exoesses  tb^  committed 
dmiDg  the  Aeign  of  Terror,  as  well  as  before  and  after, 
ererybody  is  sore  to  remember ;  but  we  are  not  so 
sore  to  remember  the  unparalleled  virtues  they  dis- 
jdi^ed  at  the  same  time.  In  the  annals  of  liberty 
there  are  no  more  exciting,  and  few  brighter  pages 
than  those  which  record  the  achievements  of  revdu- 
tunaty  France;  to  which  no  writer,  historian,  or 
politidm  has  yet  done  justice.  The  old,  fo^tten 
ndodiee  of  1793,  seemed  to  rise  £rom  the  depths  of 
time,  and  become  audible  as  I  listened  to  the  tbrilling 
words  of  the  «'S£arseillaise,"  as  they  floated  npwanls, 
like  a  hjrmn,  throog^  the  atmosphoe  of  old  Hellas. 
Tlie  Demos  of  Athois  wonld  have  rqdced  to  thunder 
forth  80  pabiotio  a  son^  worthy  to  be  cUssed  with 
tiie  demociatto  air  of  *'fallas,  stormer  of  cities." 

Perhaps,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  belong  to 
the  Soutb  by  my  temperament,  or  it  may  be  that  Uie 
educatiou  we  receive  impregnates  more  persons  ^l»i»ti 
diooee  to  acknowledge  it  with  an  enthusiastic  fondness 
ba  republican  Greece.  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  birth- 
place  and  cradle  of  beauty,  iutelleotual  and  physical. 
I  had  drenched  myself  with  its  literature,  its  poetry, 
its  popular  eloquence,  its  matchless  histories,  its  pbi- 
kisopby,  and  its  arts,  and  I  found  it  impracticable  to 
lock,  calmly  and  unmoved  on  tiie  shores  of  the  first 
Hellenic  harbour  into  which  I  had  entered.  It  was 
like  ate^dng  baek  two  thoossnd  years  into  antiquity. 
No  one  on  board  exactly  shared  my  feelings,  though 

L  remained  with  me  for  several  hours  on  deck. 

The  ni^t  was  perfectly  delicious.  On  board  and 
ashore  everything  was  stiD,  so  that  not  a  sound  could 
be  heard,  save  now  and  then  the  scream  of  the  sea-fowl, 
u  they  soared  along  the  clii&  of  Sphacterea. 

The  sky  looked  beautiful,  but  had  not  the  beauty  I 
dioald  have  widied.  It  bad  clouds  on  it,  the  linger- 
lag  skirts  as  it  were,  of  the  late  storm— white,  indeed, 
sod  fleecy,  but  still  clouds,  and  I  should  have  prefer* 
led  one  inmense  vanlt  <rf  lunanous  ^iier.  The  moon, 
wwHipdad  biy  immmexaUe  static  q^ieated  atinter- 
nl^  « then  cwtwu  ireEo  gathered  or 


withdrawn,  and  then  the  Feloponnesian  bills  and  moun- 
tains appeared  to  be  invested  with  almost  prrtematural 
bveliness.  The  moon  seems  to  me  always  to  impart 
an  air  of  unreality  to  the  world.  I  am  shori^dghted, 
to  which  circumstance,  perhaps,  I  owe  half  the  ideal 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  the  earth  often  assumea 
inmy^s.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Peloponnesian 
mountams  looked  lil^  things  pOed  np  some  magie 
penoi],  against  a  background  of  turquoise  and  ainer 
bedropped  with  gold.  They  did  not  seem  so  modi 
snbstuceaaathe  aiiycreatimiaofadream.  Hereand 
there  the  moonlight  rested  «i  them  in  patches,  while 
thrir  half-brsn^iarettt  summits  seemed  to  be  entangled 
in  the  golden  emtnwses  of  the  Pleiades  or  some  other 

constellation.   L         left  me  about  midnight,  and 

I  remained  alone  upon  the  decL  My  thoughts  then 
travelled  along  the  most  deeply-worn  track  in  all  the 
intellectual  field  of  associations,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Leman  Lake,  where  those  I  most  loved  on  earth 
werc^  no  doubt,  then  slumbering  beneath  tibe  same 
moon.  Distance  is  a  sort  of  mystery,  and  the  wi^  Iqr 
which  we  produce  it  often  appear  mysterious  also^ 
when  we  duplj  oonader  them,  fnthin  a  coucpm- 
Unfy  few  days,  I  had  been  at  Jolinumt»  vz^in^ 
reading,  smoku^  langhing  wtth  my  diildren,  or  ehat. 
tering  with  my  wife.  I  had  now  crossed  the  Alpi^ 
traversed  a  large  portaon  of  Italy,  passed  along  Ccvsioa. 
Sardinia^  Sicily,  and  was  now  in  the  balf-faboloua 
laud  of  Hellas,  the  first  t^rren  look  of  whose  beau^ 
had  literally  intoxicated  me.  It  is  in  such  moods 
that  the  most  unambitious  write  poetiy;  and  J,  rIk^ 
who  can  say  with  Ovid, — 

**  Not  Clio  nor  her  ■iiten  lure  I  seen, 
As  Eaiod  nv  them,  on  the  ihady  graaa^** 

found  my  ideas  taking  a  poetical  turn,  and— 
"  Liip'd  in  nnnben,  far  the  nnmbera  came." 
Whoever  has  travelled  thus  far  with  me  will  have 
become  tolerant  by  this  time,  so  that  without  further 
preface  or  apology  I  shall  introduce  at  once  my  un- 
polished verses,  warm  from  the  heart,  and  I  wish  I 
could  add,  Caithful  to  its  fires ;  bat  now  that  I  see 
them  befbre  me  in  black  and  wbitc^  theiy  look,  as 
Roubiliac  said  of  his  own  statues,  very  much  like 
tobacco-pipes.  However,  as  the  French  oonducteura 
say,  "Alkns,  mm  enfantt;  it  /aui  Moreier  itn^ourtf*— 

WherefoKi  do  we  toQ  in  yoa&  ? 
WUdom,  gny,  confeas  the  truth ; 
Wherefore  due  the  btttle'i  ttriJe, 
Deeming  light  of  death  and  life  P 
Wbereforo  burnt  the  Hum'  iprisg; 
Or  touch  ApoQo^t  goUea  string, 
Or,  in  wme  uKie&t  turret  gtay* 
Chjum  the  dnmy  boor*  emf 
By  the        of  leuned  ptge, 
FaU  of  precept!  quunt  end  Hgs  P 
Wherefore  walch  the  goUen  fine 
Whenwith  night  her  heed  ettiiei, 
Vhn  ia  nleat  itate  she  Bai 
Above  the  doody  tnOtA  iUmP 
Wherefore,  in  the  crowded  hiQ, 
With  hired  tmj  chafe  and  brawl  P 
Wherefore  in  the  eeoate  lit^ 
And  brandith  eloqiuDoe  and  wit ; 
Tire  the  breait  with  pitriot  seal. 
To  itroggle  for  the  oominon  wealf 
Wherefore  thne,  in  Tonth  and  age^  . 

OUl  we  o^er  ^iliH^»%%OOQlC 
But  that  by  tie  Wed  heirth —  O 

Tbs  kmttMS  holiart^  1101  on  asrtk« 
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TTomsn*!  nnlle  ihonld  meet  (mr  eyes, 
And  fiU  with  lore  oar  eovgin  f 
TUi,  tbl^  b  lU  th*  BDldn  ipoa 
We  Mric  in  UVt  Olyvpie  toil ) 
And  this,  through  mferiiiy  good  nd  iUi 
The  central  power,  attracts  u  itiU; 
We  think,  we  toil,  we  war,  wa  rore, 
Asct  lU  we  uk  !•— wonaa'i  lere  I 


BAXDT  PTLOB. 

Kext  norning  I  was  up  with  th«  Itnt  break  of 
inm,  seratiiduug,  b;  the  rapidly  growing  l^;lit,  &a 
imfDlding  featons  of  the  aorae.  The  fort,  the  town 
— -piotnmqaely  leatteted  on  the  alope  of  ft  hilt,  and 
with  its  white  houses  relieved  against  the  yellow 
marly  soil — the  tranquil  waters  of  the  bay,  the  gently 
swelling  eminences,  the  blue  mountains  iu  the  dia- 
tanee,  with  the  rich  sky  above,  blushing  with  the 
pnrple  light  of  the  morning— all  these  fbmed  a  pro- 
apeot  of  singnlar  magoifioence. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  vent  on  shore  in  the  eap- 
tais's  boat.  Of  course,  the  travelled  and  the  wise 
will  smile,  bnt  I  must  acknowledge  my  weakness— 
iBj  object  being  not  to  appear  philoaophioal,  but  to 
euifiHS  the  truth — at  every  pull  of  the  oar  my  heart 
beat  more  qniekly;  all  the  insj^tion  of  my  boyish 
days  was  upon  me.  I  felt  the  most  devouring  im* 
patience  to  be  ashore;  and  Then  from  the  boat's 
bow  I  leaped  on  the  botoh,  and  felt  myself  standing 
on  the  soil  of  Greece,  I  experieneed  a  thrill  of  delight 
equal  to  that  of  the  long-^u^ed  lover  Then  lie  rushes 
into  the  arms  of  his  mistress.  It  matters  not  what 
you  love,  bnt  if  you  love  it  earnestly  and  hooestlj,  the 
attainment  of  it  must  always  give  you  extraordinary 
delight.  I  bad  loved  Greece,  since  the  earliest  dawn 
of  memory,  as  the  cradle  of  republican  liberty ;  and 
the  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  acknowledge  that  my 
eyes  were  moist  with  pleasure  as  I  fint  planted  my 
foot  firmly  on  its  breezy  shore. 

When  I  attempted  to  walk,  I  found  myself  tottering 
Hke  a  child  just  e8Ciq|>ed  from  leading-stringa — the 
roll  of  the  ship  seemed  to  be  still  throwing  me  from 
side  to  side.  Everything  around  appeared  to  rock  aud 
pitch  as  in  a  high  sea.  We  went  to  the  custom-house, 
gave  in  our  names,  and  were  then  at  liberty  to  go 
where  we  pleased.  The  Greeks  who  were  here  as- 
sembled possessed  very  striking  features — in  most 
cases  handsome,  but  savage,  with  immense  mustaches, 
and  long  hanging  elMocks.  One  of  these  sinister- 
looking  gentlemoD,  who  spoke  Turkish,  accompanied 
ns  to  the  town,  oonvsrsing  with  Ali  Bey  as  we  went 
along.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  Tiurk  and  Greek 
thus  walking  side  hy  side,  now  no  longer  u^rant  tmd 
xlavc^  but  on  terms  of  jmnd  equality. 

The  people  of  this  fdue,  like  all  other  Greeks,  are 
mnarkablj  iiU[dntiTi^  ud  eame  floeking  in  crowds 
to  stare  at  us.  It  was  now  some  time,  perhaps,  since 
they  had  seen  «  Turkish  Bey,  and  in  prohiibiUty 
had  never  beheld  one  walking  peftoefully  by  their  doors, 
arm  in  arm  with  two  En^ishmen,  as  Ali  now  did  with 

L         and  me,  rather  as  a  timid  spectator  than  as 

ft  haughty  despot. 

The  aspect  of  Nanrino  is  lery  remarkable.  It  was 
quite  that  of  a  uw  atttlemnt  ia  tha  wilderness. 
'^'>am  luwtilr  mif  wlh  tinkiv  wooden 


cabins  three  or  four  timee  the  of  a  miehmu^fe 
box ;  no  streets,  no  pavement,  no  regularity ;  many, 
perhaps  mos*.,  of  the  houses  have  wooden  stairs  out- 
side, like  the  Swiss  chalets,  or  the  more  ancient  houses 
iu  Normandy.  Two  or  three  were  neat  and  pretty, 
plastered  and  whitewashed  on  the  outside,  and  appa- 
rently clean  within.  On  one  I  observed  a  series  of 
festoons,  painted  in  bright  eoloum  beneath  the  eavee. 
There  is  an  hospital,  ft  church,  and  ft  large  forimae. 
Four  yean  there  were  few  or  no  houses  is  tiie 
place,  that  ia  when  the  Trench  arrived. 

The  GnA  bnrying^gnrand,  vhtoh  b  berida  tike 
church,  hu  no  wdl  or  inoloeure  of  ftny  kind.  Itie 
graves,  in  some  inateDoei,  are  marked  wHh  rude 
stones ;  but  the  whaie  space  is  left  open,  to  be  trampled 
upon  by  man  and  beast,  and  has  the  appeantnoe  of  a 
cemetery  in  a  long-deeerted  city.  The  IVauk  buiyiny- 
ground  is  enclosed  by  a  wall.  There  are  here  many 
graves.  In  fact,  the  Freneh  on  their  first  arrival 
were  attacked  by  a  sort  of  pestilential  disorder,  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  great  number  <^ 
dead  bodies  oast  ashore  after  the  battle  of  Navariao, 
and  left  unburied,  or  only  half  interred,  to  fester  and 
pntrify  in  the  sun-  When  these  had  been  beared 
awa;,  or  thoroughly  deeomposed,  tiie  fSaee  baouna 
healthy  enough. 

Tba  aituation  itaelf  seems  to  be  putieulariy  Hte- 
brions.  Tie  soil  is  rooky,  gravelly,  and  dry,  ud  tha 
houses  oonsidetably  above  the  levc^  of  the  sea.  thai 
water  used  in  the  fortress  is  oonveyed  tUther  by  an 
asoient  aqueduct,  eonstruoted  by  the  Venetians.  In 
the  public  square  there  is  a  fountain,  which  is  now 
quite  dry.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  supplied 
with  water  by  other  fountains,  scattered  about  the 
town,  which  totally  escaped  my  notice ;  but  if  these 
resembled  the  one  above  eommeraonted,  the  modem 
Fyleans  must  oceasionaHy  live,  like  ehameleons,  oa  tir, 
unless  they  choose  to  m^e  a  pilgrimage  to  the  aqoe* 
duot  provided  for  thai  hj  thdr  mastery  Um 
Venetians. 

The  only  garden  in  the  whole  neighbonrbood  b»> 
longs  to  a  Maltese,  who,  atgnrii^  the  af^dli^km  he 
bore  formeriy  in  Kalta,  Shanina  flor  dd  Hondo,  now 
r^oices  in  the  name  of  Smitb.  He  says  this  ia  merdy 
a  translation  of  his  original  name.  No  matterwhether 
it  is  so  or  not ;  he  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  does 
honour  to  the  fraternity  of  the  knights.  Shnith  keepa 
a  ooffee-house,  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  where  we 
had  the  honour  to  make  his  aequaintaBoe.  Here,  also, 
our  motley  company  fell  in  with  a  group  of  French 
offieers,  among  whom  there  was  eoe  of  the  children  of 
Erin,  who  haviug  gone  to  Paris  as  a  medical  student, 
had  spent  all  his  idbwanee  in  a  few  weeks,  and  than 
entered  as  a  eomnon  soldier  b  the  Trraoh  wmy. 
Poddy  had  now  riant,  bj  dint  of  merit,  to  be  a  mm* 
eomnriiaioiied  offioer,  aim  opeeted  «■  that  Toy  day  to 
be  inTceted  with  a  pair  oi  ^anbttaa.  Ho  nxdn  to 
me  a  great  deal  et  tiw  neJiaitndea  Chnragh  amkli  ho 
had  passed,  but  cheered  himself  with  a  hope  of  bmi^ 
some  day,  like  Murphy,  a  marshal  of  FroBce.  Whether 
or  not  he  erer  reidised  this  brilliant  expectation  ia 
more  than  I  can  say,  bnt  before  I  left  Navariao  he 
enjoyed  the  extnrardioary  pleasure — for  it  evident 
was  io  to  him— of  ^wing  me  the  amtoonecment  ti 
his  promoticm  to  Ae  rank  ot  a  eommmdmied  oftoar. 

Ihwt  wWify  hmMwhitn  hwrit  hit  irhitww 


lEBIRS  AMD  BACK  AOADf . 


tm  hmkh^  io  people  bt  oiroBnubmces  ».  exelting  f 
Tte  thin  fare  of  the  Genoese  captam  seemed  no  better 
thai  the  feeet  of  the  Barimeidea^  and  was  totallj  dia- 
■qHted  before  ve  bad  taken  ten  eteps  on  tarra  Jlrma. 
No  MKiner,  therefore,  did  ve  eotei  the  coffee^ioiise 
of  Miltete  Ssiith  than  m  ordered  anollmr,  such 
M  baft  and  gaatlemen  oaght  to  eat.  Knt  came  in 
tbe  Mnoking  ooffBe-pot*  wboee  blaok  eoDteets  wen 
poured  into  large  vUte  Vienoh  eaps,  and  filled 
the  air  of  the  whole  qieitnieiit  vitb  ita  perfnne. 
Tbee  eaiM  to  ve  the  novfil  lanry  of  cream,  with  new- 
)ai  cgg^  and  delicata  white  fresh  batter,  from  the  in- 
tMor  ctf  the  Morea,  with  rolls  of  the  finest  quality, 
lid  leMoeade,  and  roeolio^  and  beaTcn  knows  what  be- 
Hdas.  Our  whde  paitj  ate  like  a  paroel  of  famished 
m\on,  who  bad  been  tossed  about  the  ocean  for  a 
Math  on  a  raf^  afier  having  deroared  their  shoee  and 
Buia  daeka.  Tor  my  own  part,  I  thought  that 
Ninfiao  would  nerer  fonn^me  with  enoogh.  How- 
eier,  I  fnmd  time,  between  the  moathfnls,  to  laugh  and 
chat  with  the  fnoeh  oAceni  wbo,  seated  at  a  table 
doN  fcf,  wen  doiag  oonnderaUe  justioe  to  a  break- 
ftH  lAar  tbair  own  taste,  ucmsisting  of  imdeta,  ot^ee, 
nl  hasos.  Vor  oar  parts,  we  fin^ied  cS  with  a  few 
eoU  kmla,  nhea  we  had  despatched  whioh  we  felt 
omtlfes  in  a  condition  to  smoke.  Smith  then  Ittoag^t 
n  a  iKHmtaitt  of  cigars,  which  were  piled  apon  a 
ket  in  the  middle  (rf  the  taUe;  and  AH,  Eafoor,  L — 

I,  of  eeraee  with  the  ereriastiog  Neapolitan,  began 
to  pvff  away,  which  seemed  to  alann  the  Frenchmen, 
far,  anifebaadiiig  the  oimflagration  of  the  Maltese's  pre- 
■iics,  they  one  bj  me  mads  their  escape. 

Tin  home  stood  at  no  great  distanoe  from  the 
buch,  and  through  the  windows  we  ooold  see  the  liny 
vans  ebisiBg  each  other  towards  the  shore,  while  the 
vhds  broad  face  of  the  harbour  gtittered  tremulooaly 
■  the  mn.  "Wha  does  not  iwember  the  Inxniy  of 
wysriyg  OB  land  afto:  a  voyage  ?  Who  has  not  ex- 
diitmi,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "Wbere's  the 
4iger  BOW? — who  feels  itP"  The  breeze  came 
iof^  k  throagh  the  doors  and  windows,  gentle  hnt 
Kfreshiag;  and  everybody's  animal  tsjmta  were  over- 
ftmiig,  Alf  s  faUarity  knew  no  bomids ;  he  laogfaed, 
ekatled,  told  innnmer^ile  anecdotes,  and  seemed  to  be 
■heady  k  Paradke.  The  grave  Italian,  of  whom  I 
kis  before  made  menti<a,  Mt  his  enthnsiaatic  fea- 
tores  relax  at  the  sight  of  the  old  Turk's  joyonsBMs; 
■nd  Gaetano  msw  and  -tbsa  grinned,  thoi^  he  stiU 
kid  the  cigar  tightly  between  bk  teeth. 

Kotiiwithstanding  my  fondness  for  society,  I  con- 
trived, as  soon  as  Imakfast  was  over,  to  sUp  away 
hem  my  companions,  and  atroD  out  alone  towards  the 
liBi.  A^iast  thk  eqoyment  the  French  officm  had 
Mtjgwd  me^  oheerving  that  I  shoold  inevitably  get 
ihitif  I  proceeded  to  aiqr  great  distance  beyond  the 
iOTi>  But  I  nei^eeted  their  waraii^.  Thn  slopes  of 
^■a«ilnnB»  tened  by  a  delicione  breese,  were  stiU, 
^kigfc  kr  adnmeed  k  anttuen,  eorered  thickly  with 
*U  towert,  kteisysed  with  pato^  of  evergreen 
ftiokekL  Here  and  there  WMB  dimmntive  raivines  or 
ptm,  over  which  the  solders  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
k<  SMB  —tthtd.  Att  aroond,  however,  was  com- 
|^*My«kBl  BOW  J  so  that,  lo^ttkg  where  I  was, 
Imt  iMhSne-eB,  nair  pkhkg  ly  a  pebbly  now  a 
*— ter>  MtUeeMth  whiAI  memt  to  keep,  and 
Om  of  As  wiU  flowers^ 


too,  shnmken  and  faded  Hke  Greece  itself,  stiU  ttiokt 
to  the  page  of  my  journal,  and  often  serves  to  remind 
me  of  the  quiet  pleasures  of  that  momiug. 

Most  psrsons,  I  believe,  are  fond  of  wild  flowers* 
which  often  possess  a  charm  greater  than  that  of  the 
richest  deuisens  of  the  garden.  These,  in  their  arti- 
ficial splendour,  seem  boldly  to  challenge  your  admi- 
ration; whereas  the  others  retire  modestly  away,  and 
seek  to  conceal  themselves  behud  some  bush,  or 
brake,  or  rode  stone  fence,  or  bank,  or  rock,  from 
the  gaze  of  man.  If  yon  would  enjoy  their  sweet- 
ness, yoa  must  search  for  them,  and  pleasant  k 
that  search.  You  light  upon  them  as  upon  so  many 
new  stars,  beautifying  and  rendering  fragrant  the 
face  of  earth.  My  old  friend,  Campbell,  m  some 
of  the  last  Verses  he  ever  wrote,  touchingly  expresses 
hk  fondness  for  these  children  of  the  waste.  The 
perfume  of  the  things  he  celebrated  seems  to  breathe 
from  hk  lines^  whieh,  vithont  i^ology,  I  dull  intm- 
dnee  here 

"Te  wild  flowers !  the  garieu  edipM  job  tis  tio^ 
Tet,  vildiogs  of  nature,  I  doat  upon  jon, 

tor  ye  waft  me  to  siunmen  of  old ; 
WbfOi  the  earth  teemed  aroond  ne  with  MtJ  i^^i. 
Ami  when  dainee  andlnittercapa  gjadimti  mf 
likt  tmunm  flf  tthar  and  goUL 

**  I  knrt  Ton  fcr  hUing  ne  bade  uto  dream* 
Of  the  blue  Highbutd  nuntnUiDs  and  ecfaoiag  rflSHM) 

And  of  broken  gladea  faraUbtDg  their  balm ; 
Wbile  the  deer  wai  wen  glancing  in  touhine  remote^ 
And  the  deep  mellow  coo  of  the  wood-ptgeon'i  note 

Male  naale  that  aweeteaed  the  eabn. 

**  Not  a  pastoral  ung  baa  a  plessaDtcr  tnua 
Than  jv  apeak  to  to;  heart,  little  wiUbgl  of  Jens; 

Of  old  rainouB  eastlca  70  tdl ; 
Vbea  I  tboDght  it  dellghtM  ;oar  bentiea  to  flad. 
When  the  magic  of  aatara  first  bnathed  oa  09  sua^ 

And  janr  bloiaonu  wen  part  of  the  ugdL 

"E'en  BOW  what  alTecUoni  the  violet  awaket ; 
What  loTed  little  itlanda,  twice  aeati  in  the  bkai^ 

Can  the  wild  watei-lily  natora. 
Wbit  laudKapes  I  read  in  the  primroae'a  loob. 
And  what  pictures  of  pebbled  and  minnow;  bnob^ 

la  the  Tetohea  that  tan^  their  ahera. 

"EaTtb'a  coltsreleaa  bnde!  torn;  heart  yoa  vers  dear. 
Ere  the  ferer  <rf  paaaion,  w  ague  of  lear, 

Had  aadbed  a?  eziatence'a  Uoom; 
(tee*  I  waleoM  jon  mofe^in  lUe'a  psMindms  sllfl^ 

imth  the  viriaia  of  youth  to  rerint  mj  age^ 
And  I  wish  70a  U>  grow  on  my  tomb."* 

I  am  partial  to  people  who  are  fond  of  floweca;  ud 
as  I  knew  Ali  was,  I  picked  ap  a  few  for  hiss.  It  k 
no  fancy,  but  the  wild  flowers  of  Greece  are  sweeter 
than  any  I  have  ever  smelled  elsewhere.  Thk  k  per* 
tkulaily  the  ease  with  the  wild  thyme,  whidi,  when 
trodden  npon,  fiUs  the  air  with  a  snddtt  fn^rano^ 
beyond  dnoription  rich  and  soothing.  Svetybo^ 
knows  the  passion  of  the  Atheniane  for  flowen,  pel- 
tienki^  for  the  ndet^  with  whieh  ths^  crown 
selves  regarding  it  ae  a  sjmbol  of  tiwk  denoenoj. 
There  were  hare  DO  qceiMens  ef  thk  nvnUkin  floweiw 
thk  sweet  and  nodest  citieea  of  Attke,  otharwkt  X 
should  have  selected  it  in  preforenoe  to  all  othaie 
even  to  the  gaudy  and  imporial  rose.   The  Utile 


*  These  vnaai,  I  behne,  have  aevar 
fore;  hot  of  this  I  n  not 

He  who  haa  sever  read  tiwk' 
whohaewadk^  AeiM  wri  thsm  lyk," 
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THXBSS  AND  BACK  AGAIN. 


flowen  I  did  gatiur,  van  nBauAess  to  me,  for  I  «q 
no  botanist.  Ferii^  I  liked  tlmn  the  better  on  tiiia 
account,  imagimng  for  them  poetical  ^^peUataons  in 
the  liquid  softness  of  the  old  langoage  of  Hellas, 
where  flovov  of  all  kinds  almost  obtained  an  apo- 
theosiB  for  the  important  puts  tiiey  j^yed  in  all  leli- 
gions  iiaitinb  and  oenmoiiea. 


C&iEXlS  LITT. 
AAUU  Am  BIB  BBOIHBB. 

In  tiu  midst  of  my  dassical  mnaings,  I  vas  and- 
denilly  recalled  to  myaelC  by  the  repent  of  a  musket 
close  ttt  hand,  and  tiwirtiiudiigctf  « ban  over  my  head. 
I  oonld  not  imagine  it  via  aimed  at  me;  bnt  if  it  was 
tiiey  miatoc^  me  foral'rencdmian,  and  I  foi^re  them. 
However,  having  no  ambition  to  be  shot,  I  at  onoe 
took  the  hint,  and  retreated  towards  the  town,  though 
as  the  firing  was  not  repeated,  I  think  the  afE^dr  mnst 
have  been  entirely  accidental.  WhytheFeloponnesians 
should  hate  the  French,  who  had  come  hither  for  their 
political  emancipation,  is  not  difficult  to  be  explained. 
Ijively  and  agreeable  as  ourneighbours  are,  they  gene- 
rally contrive  to  render  themselves  objects  of  dislike 
wherever  they  go  in  any  numbers,  by  their  reckless 
interference  with  the  feelings  and  prqodices  of  the 
inhabitanta-^peeially  in  aU  that  n^ards  women. 
Una  I  was  told  by  every  Greek  t^t  I  oonversed  with 
at  Navarino,  especially  by  one  extremely  handsome 
young  man,  with  whom  I  got  into  conversation  in  a 
biUiard-room,  where  Greeks  only  were  present.  In 
figure,  countenance  and  expressbn,  he  seemed  to  be  a 
true  rqtresentation  of  his  classical  ancestors,  carrying 
himself  with  a  noble  mr,  which  indicated  extraordinary 
courage  and  resolution.  I  asked  him  how  it  hi^pened, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  veiy  i^ed  per- 
sons, I  saw  no  women  in  the  place.  He  replied  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  detestable  French,  but  ad- 
ded that,  iS  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  vrith  him  in  the 
evening  he  would  show  me  what  features  Greece  could 
still  boast.  Though  it  intampts  n^  nanative,  I  may 
as  well  finish  this  little  digression  at  once.  I  aocept- 
odhis  invitatitmi  and  when  we  were  oomfortaUj  seated 
on  adiTan»  in  a  back  room,  oradotddng  a  little  moonlit 
gron^  and  had  our  pipes  filled  and  lighted,  my  young 
friend  daiqped  Ms  hands,  upon  which  a  lady  made  her  ap- 
pearance, beautifol  as  Artemis,  and  with  much  of  her 
ohttacter  of  mind  and  features.   It  was  bis  sister. 

"  Aghua,"  said  he  to  her,  in  a  most  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate tone,  "  bring  us  in  some  coffee.  This  is  an 
&i{^ish  gentleman,  so  you  need  not  fear." 

Aglaia  soon  vanished,  and  returned  with  the  coffee, 
which,  in  such  houses,  is  always  kept  in  readiness. 
White  she  was  pouring  it  out  for  ns,  I  made  several 
attempts  to  address  her  in  Romaic,  which  I  spoke  so 
sbombiably  that  it  quite  npaet  her  gravity,  and  she 
Imghed  ontri^  She  was  a  giri  of  about  seventeen, 
tall,  Eair  fiw  a  Gieel^  with  huge  liquid  Uabk  qres,  md 
a  imrfodon  of  bbck  hair.  Her  brother  seoned  in- 
tmsdy  pLeased  at  the  admiratiai  she  excited  in  me. 
Ue  sud  in  Italian,  of  wbidi  she  did  not  nnderatand  a 

"  Confess  that  beauty  has  not  yet  vanished  from 
Cheece.** 

*'NV.  X  replied,  »m  vill  it  ever  disappear  bm 


the  conntiy,  ao  long  aa  yoa  and  ytmr  niter  zenau 

in  it*' 

At  this  he  laughed,  ud  aaid — "A^aia,  A  down 
andaing  a  song;  mothor  viU  hear  yon,  and  be  de- 
lighted." 

Without  further  ceremony,  tiie  Greek  giri  seated 
hersdf,  and  sang.  Of  the  wordsl  oould  not  judg^ 
for,  tluough  her  pronunciation,  I  oonld  attadi  no  mean- 
ing to  them.  Bat  her  voice  was  rich  and  mdodiona, 
and  nhb  seemed  to  mi^  witii  all  her  bouL  I  fear  I 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  eaqness  in  what  ousisted  die 
difference  in  her  manner,  and  that  of  the  Italian  wo- 
men. If  I  say  she  was  austere,  it  will  coavey  a 
wrong  idea.  She  seemed  like  an  innoorat  child  with 
awoman'sibrm.  A  veil  extreme  modei^amloped 
her.  Kie  expected  no  admiratkaa,  and  conrted  noo^ 
but  talked  with  the  most  natural  simplicity.  I  waa 
often  reminded  of  her  afterwards  by  the  young  Bedouin 
women  I  saw  in  the  desert,  beneath  their  father's  tmta, 
thongh  no  Arab  ever  possessed  features  like  hers ;  so 
delioittely  prqportionoi],  so  soft,  so  fair,  so  radiant 
with  intellect.  I  wished  I  oould  have  seen  her  mother, 
but  she  appeared  to  be  unwell,  and  the  father  was  not 
that  evening  at  home.  To  what  rank  they  belonged, 
I  could  not  inquire;  but  from  the  style  in  which  they 
lived,  it  waa  obvious  they  were  wealthy,  for  though 
she  chose  to  wait  upon  her  brother,  I  saw  several 
servants  about  the  hoiase,  all  females  of  course. 

This  waa  the  only  oppcHctmiity  I  eiQ<^of  seeing 
8  Pelopcmneoan  wnuo^  bu^  oonbinsd  irithtlie  beanty 
of  the  young  men,  it  was  soffioient  to  eonrmoe  me 
that  the  HeUemo  race  has  not  much  degenerated  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  say  one  word  of  her  dress ;  it 
was  a  relic  of  Turkish  domination,  being  pur^f  orien- 
tal in  fashion  and  materials.  On  her  head  she  wore 
a  red  velvet  cap,  flowered  with  gold,  and  from  beneath 
this,  her  numerous  tresses,  studded  with  gold  coins, 
descended  over  her  shoolden.  She  wore  a  tightly 
fitting  vest  pale  pink,  embroidered  with  whit^  open 
in  frcmt,  so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of  the  boaom  and 
the  dunnise;  around  her  waist  was  aoimiOB  shairi, 
tightjy  twisted,  in  lieu,  I  sn^oa^of  aoonei;  and  her 
tronsers  were  of  wldte  mosUn,  witb  gold  qirigB.. 
They  were  gathered  in  at  the  ankles,  like  Mam^dBp 
trousers ;  and  a  part  of  the  bare  white  foot  was  naiUe 
above  the  sU[^  of  green  embroid«red  velv^ 


CHAFTXn  LTV. 

Bat  I  mnst  bid  adieu  to  Aglaia  and  her  brother, 
who  have  betrayed  me  into  a  sad  digression,  and  re- 
turn to  the  business  of  the  day.   This,  of  course,  waa 

dinner,  which  I  invited  h  and  the  Bey  to  sluan 

with  me  at  a  country  house  behmging  to  Mrfteae 
Smith,  situated  in  the  midst  U  a  garden  ootaide 
town.  We  proceeded  to  the  some  of  action  eaily  m 
the  afternoon,  and  £nmd  the  whde  plaoe  pernetfy 
charming.  Cfanith  was  obviously  a  man  of  tute.  tk 
a  space  comfcntably  enclosed  with  walls,  like  an  Stag^ 
hsh  garden,  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of  trees,  shnba, 
plants,  and  flowers ;  such  flowers  I  mean  aa  flouii^ 
in  autumn,  beneath  that  genial  sl^.  I  hate  mekn- 
choly  comparisons,  especially  when  the  bnsjneas  atfc 
hand  is  enjoyment.  let  I  cumot  help  vmgmp^  the 
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iMiiawcn  of  tbe  jtu  to  old  age,  vhich,  vhen  inrested 
iriA  pootioal  feelings,  aeeou  like  a  lo^j^diavn  bright 
&M^groiriiig  dim  u  it  approaobea  the horiion,  to  min- 
^  irith  the  darkness  which  encircles  life.  In  most 
ewmtria  automnal  flowers  are  scentless :  batinOieece 
a  pecfoae  ilwa^fs  lingers  about  them,  as  beauty  and 
Mijei^  do  about  age,  for  the  human  form,  when  im- 
fogutoi  with  intdleet  and  virtue,  is  beautiful  even 
la  dee^ ;  and  I  have  often  gazed  with  silent  delight 
on  those  grand  vid.  men  one  often  meets  in  the  !Bast, 
wfaete  the  white  luur  and  towering  bald  forehead  seem 
lo  aapin  towards  the  skie^  whitherward  they  are 
kaiteuig; 

Those  itmaikib  I  se^haTeiiotmiioh  todowiUi  gar- 
dong,  so  I  aluJl  stidc  more  dosdy  to  the  alleys 
riuAecadwited  its  around  the  fragrant  wilderness  of 
Wiltoin  ftnith.  I  particularly  admired  some  magui- 
leent  riudodeodrona,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high, 
with  beantaful  specimens  of  the  oleander  and  the 
e^ni  cactus,  which  reminded  me  of  the  gardens  of 
dd  Attioa.  The  reader  of  Eousseau  will  remember 
vith  what  rapture,  after  a  li^  of  My  years,  he  saw 
a  ipffliawB  of  the  perranehe  he  had  looked  upon  in 
joik  in  en^anj  witii  Madame  de  Warrens.  It  was 
with  somewhat  similar  feelings  that  I  now  behdd  a 
snaU  bed  <tf  nc^ts,  whose  delicate  perfume  seemed  to 
bsiddaot  of  Athoiiau  glory.  Beside  them  were  a 
far  nd  flover^  wbiidi  i^wared  to  produce  the  same 
Adt  vgaa  Ai^  whose  ejm  filled  with  tears  as  he 
peel  at  them.  As  we  walked  aloiif^  I  carelessly 
iAmA  him  why  the  sight  of  those  flowers  moved  him 
MX  llieyreminded  him,  he  said,  of  those  whichgrew 
OD  the  banks  of  the  lUtle  lake  close  to  the  kiosk, 
rtee  he  used  to  ait  at  evening  with  his  wife.  "Wallai" 
he  exclaimed;  "I  could  aee  her  face  distinctly  amongst 
Us  petals ;  and  can  you  wonder  that  I  was  moved  F" 

We  walked  on  for  several  minutes  without  speaking 

anther  word,  L  following  ns  at  a  distance,  con- 

fsnii^  in  Aiitne  with  Kafow. 

KhA  infinite  reminiscences  may  be  crowded  mto 
OH  di^!  And  with  what  marvellous  &cility  do  we 
gliiBCKia  ona  tntck  of  thoo^t  <a  fe^ng  to  another. 
1A»  snwaawnr  sinking  towards  the  ves^  and,  like  a 
peat  md  ^oriooB  ^dctt  about  to  take  ^  leave  ti 
intii,  a^eared  to  invest  itself  with  tenfold  magnifi- 
eaue  at  eaAd^attiag  footstep.  The  firmament  was 
looded  irith  eoloors  for  whidi  language  has  no  name; 
(kmda  there  were  none,  but  the  ethereal  mists  which 
npfitied  their  place  were  painted  with  hues  of  infinite 
Tvie^,  Amethyst,  purple,  saffitm,  green,  and  gold, 
tenniDating  on  tiie  edge  of  the  horizon  in  a  fidd  of 
blood  red.  In  this  heavenly  panorama,  the  changes 
sad  tuMMtiiimt*  were  almost  as  quick  as  in  the  play 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which,  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
sqplies  tiie  place  of  sun  and  moon.  The  great  celes- 
tial psiBtar,  Helios,  seemed  to  be  drawing  a  thousand 
mIohs  jfon  the  light,  and  flii^ng  them  in  iwfinitw 
IRidttini  onr  s^  and  earth.  It  was  a  sight  of  un* 
inriUed  beaotT;  which  litenDy  intoxicated  the  soul, 
ad  caabted  it  to  taste  for  the  moment  the  raptures  of 
Imftudu  iriiich  it  antimpates  after  its  emandpa^n 
friNi  ^bo^.  Suchsuttsets  are  beheld  nowhere  but 
ia  the  East ;  no,  not  even  in  Italy,  which  would  other- 
vise  be  too  enchanting.  Greece  imd  Egypt  alone  have 
■A  landsespcs,  when  the  true  theogamia,  or  mar- 
<C  the  gnla  with  emib,  is  cgniwiomatcd  before 


our  eyes.  What  we  behold  of  the  surface  (d  our 
pUmet  seems  to  be  framed,  as  it  were,  with  eekatiid 
glory,  and  glows  and  boms  Uke  a  bride  in  the  in- 
tensity of  love. 

All  and  I  stood  still — ^Turks  have  sentiment,  like 
otiter  people — be  put  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said, 
"  If  paradise  be  more  besotifnl  than  this,  we  shall  be 
too — ^too  happy." 

Prom  this  sort  of  reverie,  we  were  aroused  hj 
Smith's  coming  to  inform  us  that  dinner  was  ready. 
In  an  instant  our  ideas  flowed  into  a  new  channcL 
In  fitct,  Smith's  face  was  an  antidote  to  the  sublime : 
you  could  not  look  at  him  without  lang^ung ;  there 
was  such  a  mixture  of  dn^ty  and  harmless  conning 
on  his  ooclked-«p  nose,  small  eyes,  and  sharp  6bisL 
The  rogue  looked  exacUy  as  if  he  had  been  perpetrat- 
ing a  {Hractical  joke;  and  so,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered,  he  had  been.  As  our  appetites  were  sharp, 
we  followed  him,  nothing  loth,  into  the  house,  which, 
in  its  way,  was  as  great  a  wilderness  as  the  garden, 
there  being  no  two  rooms  on  the  same  level,  or  any 
such  thing,  properly  speaking,  as  a  floor  ;  but  a  laby- 
rinth of  stairs  and  little  passages,  and  detached  rooms^ 
and  closets,  some  with  beds,  others  without;  bedding 
up,  down,  there,  and  everywhere. 

As  we  entered,  I  inquu«d  if  we  were  to  be  inJaro- 
duced  to  Mrs.  Smith.  He  grinned,  and  replied  there 
was  no  such  prason. 

"Then,"  inquired  J,  "do  yon  wear  that  gown  yonr* 
self  F"  pointing  to  a  handsane  Vrendi  silk  mess,  whudt 
hung  suspended  from  a  p^  in  a  swt  of  open  wuilrobe, 
and  beside  it,  on  another  peg,  a  very  fashioDBble  pair 
of  stays. 

"  The  truth  is,"  answered  he,  "  Mrs.  Smith  is  not 
quite  well;**  but  an  extraordinary  merry  laugh,  which  I 
twice  or  three  timeaheard  from  a  neighbouring  chamber, 
convinced  me  that  Mrs.  Smith's  illness  was  not  likely 
to  prove  fatal  that  time.  However,  on  we  went  to 
the  dining-room,  which  %(as  large,  aiul  well  famished 
with  divans,  as  well  as  chaira.  The  window  (it  had 
but  one)  was  ung^ased,  and  opened  upon  the  harbour, 
which  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  now  covering  with 
crinaon  and  gold.  But  adieu  to  tiu  jnchnfes^. 
The  soap  was  on  the  taUe.  We  were  all  hungry; 
so  down  we  sat,  and  fell  to  at  ntoe — EngKahmeo, 
Bey,  skve,  and  all,  fn*  we  were  thorong^y  democra- 
tic It  is  always  best  never  to  inquire  what  you  are 
eating.  The  soup  was  excdlent,  though  with  what  it 
was  made  Smith  only  knew.  To  me  it  tasted  like 
nothing  suUnnaiy,  and  the  Bey  ate  it  with  as  great  a 
relish  as  if  it  had  been  oompceed  of  stewed  Efreets. 

L  declared  he  had  once  tasted  a  similar  soup  in 

northern  India,  made  with  the  wings  of  wild  peacocks. 
At  any  rate,  it  soon  disappeared ;  then  follow^  a  pilau, 
in  the  true  Turkish  &shion.  Over  this  we  littered 
for  some  time,  as  being  loath  to  abridge  the  pleasure. 
Next  came  a  didi  «F  meet  snsiHciona  a^eet,  which  at 
<mce  attracted  tin  attention  of  the  B^.  He  was  not 
in  oumy  respects  partioalar;  but  stall  there  were  thii^ 
which,  as  a  devout  piobsscr  of  H  Idam,  he  oouldnot 
touch,  and  this  i^peared  to  him  to  be  one  of  them. 

"  Is  it  not,"  said  he,  turning  pal^  and  speaking  in 
a  whisper,  "  is  it  not  a  part  of  the  unclean  beast. 
May  Mah  singe  tiie  beard  of  the  Maltese !" 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  what  it  was. 
Howerer,  now  that  he  mentignod     I  feared  it  was 


ffliSX  AK1>  AGAIN. 


pork ;  8Bd  eallin;  in  tfir.  Bmitli,  I  inquired  ol  )am,  in 
u  angry  t<mt,  how  he  dared  to  place  poA  befwe  a 
Mossnhnan. 

"Tork,  sir  !'*  exclaimed  the  innocent  nsool ; 
**  pork,  sir !  Lord  bless  jon,  it  is  the  best  mutton  you 
•rer  saw.  It  is  a  peculiar  sheep  that  is  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  Morea,  and  the  flesh  is  so  white  and 
tender  that  strangers  often  mistake  it  for  poik ;  but 
I  assure  jon,  sir,  it  is  the  best  Korea  mutton,  and  all 
the  Turks  that  have  been  at  NaTarino,"  (he  had 
nerer  before  seen  a  Turk  in  his  life,  at  least  in  his 
own  bonse)— "  all  the  Turks,  I  say,  eat  it»  and  think 
It  deliotons." 

At  (his  attdaeioiu  speech,  both  L— —  and  I  found 
■ome  dilBoalty  in  lestraining  our  laughing,  but  turning 
lODttd  to  the  Bejr,  I  explaimd  to  him  that  it  was  mut- 
ton, and  that  be  might  rat  of  H  boldly.  He  still 
seemed  to  have  some  qualms  of  eonsdeDce,  as  he 
glanced  over  the  strangely -shaped  leg  of  mutton ;  how- 
ever, upon  our  assurance,  he  was  determined  to  silence 
his  semplea,  eo  he  desperately  attacked  the  pork, 
and  protested  it  was  the  nicest  mutton  he  had  erer 
taated.  I  was  glad  of  this,  as  a  hitch  might  have  spoilt 
mr  drancr.  Smith  looked  exeesaively  penitent,  and 
next  brought  in  some  magniAcent  fowls,  the  roasting 
of  vbioh  Mrs.  Smith  had  eridently  superintended,  for 
tbqy  w«re  done  quite  i  VAnglaiat  though  the  sauce 
that  aeoompanied  them  was  perfectly  IiOTantine.  To 
oonjdflte  the  list  of  our  ddicaoieB,  we  had  excellent 
potatoes,  boiled  to  a  nioe^,  whieh  I  regarded  as  an 
irrefragable  jno^  of  the  presence  of  an  EngliahwoiBan 
in  the  kitehen. 

Our  dessert  was  altogether  answerable  to  the  dinner. 
Water-melons  from  Kalamata,  melons  from  Malta, 
apfJes  from  Ancona,  almonds,  walnuts,  aud  grapes, 
from  the  interior  of  the  Morea.  Our  wine  was  from 
Keily,  and  we  paid  our  respects  to  it  liberally. 

When  Uie  whole  was  over,  my  oompanions  repaired 
on  board ;  while  I  went,  as  Z  have  said,  to  take  pipes 
and  coffee  with  my  young  Greek  friend,  from  whose 
oomptny  I  was  summoned  to  set  sail  late  in  the  even- ' 
fng. 

One  word  more  abont  the  people  before  I  quit  them. 
Hie  Greeks  of  this  part  of  the  Morea  live  hard,  or 
rather  are  half  starred ;  which,  the  Preneh  say,  is  their 
own  fkult,  because,  aocording  to  them,  they  will  not 
work.  As,  at  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Greeks  are 
proTcrbially  indaatrions,  I  must  attribute  their  poTcrty 
to  some  other  cause.  At  all  events,  they  are  here 
the  finest  race  of  men  I  hate  ever  seen ;  handsome, 
regular,  and  highly  intellectual  eonntenanoes,  peculiariy 
flne  Uack  eyes,  and  an  olire  eomidexion  of  singular 
eleamesa  and  beanfy.  The  boya  and  youths  are  xe- 
narkably  handsome  even  in  otm^sristBt  with  the  rest 
of  the  population. 


CHUXBBtiT. 
1  BXUK  AT  lU. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  wi^,  that  we  took  rare  to  lay 
in  a  large  stock  of  provisions  and  groeeries  at  Navarino, 
in  the  apprehension  of  otherwise  being  starved  by  the 
Genoese  captain. 

On  our  return  on  board,  the  wmd  being  fitir,  we 
iasmediately  put  out  to  sea,  and  sailed  leisurely  down, 
afaa*  *iwg  ^Vff%  tinrftfilit  fVifft  MitfpWi  AAsrfji^ 


have  been  foiaaeen  ftoa  the  muimI*  tUi  «m«m  of 

the  loveliest  nig^ta  I  em  spent  in  tiie  HeffitemBaaa. 
Orion  and  the  Tldadea^  the  moon  and  the  evening  star, 
seemed  to  rival  each  oUm  in  brightness,  and  the  air 
was  soft  and  balmy  as  that  of  si»ing. 

All  retired  eariy  to  rest,  save  the  Italian  student, 
who  remained  with  me  on  deck,  to  enjoy  a  woouligfat 
view  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  wludi,  in  its  barren 
rn^edness,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  boldest  in  tho 
wnld.  Here  and  there,  the  shadow  of  the  nonntains 
soggested  to  ns  the  idea  of  large  fiMresta ;  but  as  ve 
clwiged  oar  positim,  and  brought  the  hgfat,  as  it 
were,  to  bear  upon  them,  we  found  they  were  oalj 
vast  spaces  ftf  arid  ground  w  rooks,  fihntty  after 
midnight  we  retired  to  rest,  and  on  lisieg  next  nom- 
ing  found  the  oalm  stiH  continning,  ao  that,  as  ip» 
ss^ed  alon^,  vre  had  every  Of^MKtanity  of  esyoying  the 
varied  aspect  of  the  ooast. 

Only  one  incident  ba|^>ened  that  di^  to  diveraify 
the  monotony  of  our  existence.  Ali  called  ma  into 
his  oalun,  and  told  me  be  had  discovered  a  new  fde*- 
sure,  which  waa  this — having  purchased  a  number  of 
gold  watches  at  Leghmn,  he  set  them  all  giRa|^  aad, 
putting  them  under  his  pillow,  lay  down  to  KateK  to 
tbmr  multitudinous  ticking.   This  stmek  me  aa  aa 
original  idea,  whieh  oonld  have  suggested  itself  to  ao 
one  but  a  Turk.    I  confess,  with  some  degree  of  re- 
Inotanee,  that  I  was  beginniBg  to  grow  tired  <tf  ereiT 
one  on  board,  though  of  no  one  more  than  of  myaen. 
I  was,  therefore,  generally  glad  when  night  cane,  that 
I  mi^t  bury  the  recolleetion  of  all  sublunaiy  thiaga 
in  aleep.  On  the  seocmd  night  after  leaving  NaraiiiMV 
I  had  a  delightful  dream,  1  wasat  homeat  Jolimont; 
aud  all  my  ehildren  were  running,  leiqiing,  and  shoat* 
ing  around  their  mother,  who  sat  on  the  green,  with 
a  baby  on  her  lap.    I  stood  apart  like  a  shadow,  and 
saw  without  being  seen,    Tbe  boys  had  autio%ieted 
my  progress,  and  were  imitating  the  way  in  whieh, 
according  to  their  notion,  I  might  at  that  very  mo* 
ment  be  traversing  the  desert  on  a  camel.    Tbe  big* 
gest,  on  all  fours,  imitated  that  lumbering  quadrapac^ 
and  took  one  of  the  little  onea  on  his  twok,  who  was 
dignified  by  tbe  name  of  pqM.  At  Oi^  aU  ^  be^ 
ahonted  and  lanj^ied,  whde  their  aianatt  pretended 
to  kiss  the  kdiy,  and  hid  her  fine.   I  aor  felt  a 
impulse  to  join  the  group,  and  was  on  the  pnat  of 
advancing,  when  Ali  shook  me  by  the  arm,  and  sad 
that  if  I  would  come  on  deck,  he  would  show  ne 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  sights  in  the  wwU.  I 
wished  him  far  enough,  and  his  sight  too,  whatever  it 
might  be,  for  I  would  have  prolonged  my  dream  h^ 
definitely,  eren,  if  possible,  fill  my  arrival  in  Egypt. 
;  However,  I  followed  him,  and  on  reaching  the  dock 
was  smitten  with  unbounded  admiration,  which  the 
reader,  perhaps,  wiH  scarce^  think  jmrtifled  by  whrt 
I  am  going  to  sa^.   We  had  aiade  great  wi^  duag 
tbe  night,  and  the  son  was  now  rising  behind  the 
Island  of  Chvt^  a  hrge  pmrtioB  of  iHkm  vestera 
oxtranily  h^  bcAae  ns  envektped  in  shadow.  The 
summits  of  the  white  SHmntains  were  bMdered  fnaa 
end  to  end  with  a  fringe  of  light,  anything  like  whieli 
I  have  never  seen  in  my  life  but  once,  and  that  waa  at 
HiebeSf'when  the  sun,  at  its  rise,  gave  the  Arabuai 
mountains,  behind  Camai^  a  similar  huninons  ^pew* 
ance.  IntheeaseoftbeOretanA^thenwasiafl^t^f 
mon  of  nel  gmidear,  lor  tfccar  apioei  w««  kfi!7( 


THm  AND  BACK  AGAIK. 
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^)pened  to  deare  tlie  blae  firmunent.  ETerruistuit 
the  ookmr  of  the  bright  sky  was  obanged  from  white 
to  aaffton,  from  saffron  to  gold,  Irom  gold  to  puiple 
nd  HBetiijst,  which  played  and  glittered  aloag  the 
ndu  like  a  magical  delusion.  The  precipices  came 
Am  down  man;  thousand  feet  towards  the  sea,  where 
the;  temiDBted  in  dense  forests,  extending  to  the 
liter's  edge.  Here  and  there  we  oonld  dieoom  breaks 
ud  gKpBf  showing  the  oendean  sky  beyond,  while  no 
lipi  of  town,  or  eity,  or  hmaan  hab^tion  of  any  kind, 
OBconed  to  diaaipake  the  idea  that  we  were  now  look- 
ing opoD  the  fabulous  eradlo  of  Zens,  inhabited  only 
br  gods,  or  the  recollection  ttf  gods.  Presently  the 
nm  shot,  as  it  ware  with  a  boai^  above  the  moon- 
tHDS ;  and  aU  in  an  instant  was  broad  day,  which  disai- 
jpilad  wngj  it^waa,  and  ndnead  Greta  to  the  oondi* 
tin  of  a  oommot  islaul,  made  of  stone  aad  eaiUi,  in 
ihi  tbditmaiiBan. 


CHAPTEE  ITI. 
A.  GUMPSS  OP  nUXES. 

Ov  drain  being  or«r»  we  deseended  to  breakfait^ 
vUsk  WW  vnudly  praloBged  w  mndi  as  possible,  in 
oriir  to  kill  time.  Kotl^  eoold  dissipate  the  idea, 
ii  my  mind,  that  I  was  oonlned  in  a  fioatbg  prison, 
ud  going  slowly  to  executioo.  Ennui  had  changed 
the  "filaek  SitgU"  into  a  vulture.  Read  I  ooald 
vA,  tldiik  I  oonld  not— talking,  smoking,  and  eating, 
■we  wy  only  reaonnws.  Unfortonately.  the  dulness 
nt  confined  to  me.  L  ■  •  grew  taciturn,  my 
Km  frittd  oonld  do  nothing  hut  liog  Alice  Gray, 
&itHo  eonfined  himself  to  onning  and  smoking, 
Kdoor  was  a  walking  gmtlemao;  and  no  one  seemed 
diifued  to  nndei^  the  labonr  of  conversation  but 
Urn  B(f,  the  Jtatian  Btodmt,  and  myself.  During  the 
(■^ptrt  of  tin  T<qrage^  sea^icknass  and  other  omues 
bi  nde  a  more  noBMiti^  <tf  oar  Italian,  friend,  who 
wr  nothing  bat  la;  popetually  in  his  berth,  like  a 
log.  He  was  reserring  himself,  apparenUy,  to  cheer 
>^  eoafori  me  when  ^  the  rest  should  be  thoroughly 
voBost.  At  the  western  end  of  Crete  he  began  this 
ipmhlc  task,  frxn  which  be  never  desisted  until  our 
B|ii«l  in  Egypt.  His  stomach  now  having  thoroughly 
imnrsd  Us  toae,  he  was  able  to  join  us  in  smoking, 
vUeh  he  and  All  conducted  in  silence,  while  I  wrote 
BJ  jwnud  aAw  breakfast.  I  was  thus  engeged  when 
tU  Gs^ain's  brother,  nty  usual  informant  in  alt  such 
Wtt>  esM  to  t«U  roe  that  there  was  a  ship  with 
*  "eittiva  navjgaacne»"  or  sosiocious  manner  of 
wfai^  obanved  in  tlie  offing.  In  other  words,  we 
voe  fhawd  br  «  Oteek  jdntok  of  whidi,  at  that  tisa^ 
Am  mn  Boom  in  the  Ixebipdi^  I  tbmigh  it  vas 
Mtfftn  tbay  Tsntond  so  fsr  west^  ont  itf  respect  for 
tti  Utidi  awiH>f-«nr  gcnng  to  or  ntnning  from  the 
UnUndi.  HoiraTV>)iiBr«in  im^aDw  ittiQm*> 


thing  h'ke  juxtaposition  with  this  ugly  customer,  which 
appeared  to  sail  by  magic,  while  we,  becalmed  by  the 
i^and,  could  not  adrance  a  foot.  The  secret,  how- 
ever, was  soon  explained.  The  wind  blowing  down 
the  broad  channel  which  separates  Crete  from  the 
mainlAnd  of  Greece,  inipelled  the  "cattiva  navigazi- 
one"  towards  us,  hut  only  up  to  a  certain  point, 
for  presently  master  pirate  stood  still  also,  and  found 
all  his  press  of  sail  of  no  service.  Our  Captain 
paced  the  deck,  joining  Qaetano  in  uttning  Italian 
curses  upon  the  pirate  and  the  wind.  "  If  I  oonld 
but  get  the  slighe^t  puff,"  said  h^  "  I  woukt  forgive 
the  raso^  if  he  overtook  the  *  Aquila  Nera.*  Wed 
soon  show  him  a  smooth  stem ;  but  here  is  not  a  breath 
stirring.''  He  invoked  Bacchus  and  the  devil  to 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulties ;  but  neither  seemed 
much  inclined  to  descend  or  ascend  to  bis  aasiatauoe. 
Presently  there  was  a  bustle  on  board  the  pirate,  which 
^ipeated  to  he  putting  out  its  long  sweeps,  in  which 
case  our  fate  was  obvious.  The  Bey  now  descended 
to  his  cabin,  and  soon  after  returned,  armed  with  pis- 
tols and  daggers  like  a  porcupine.  Kafoor  oonttnted 
himsdf  with  «  lin^  pur,  aj^  a  hugs  broadswoxd. 
For  myself,  I  bad  nothing  but  two  pooket-pisttds. 
The  brig  mounted  four  guns^  which  were  loaded;  while 
a  pynuud  of  eannon*lMlls  was  piled  up  at  the  breedi 
of  every  one  of  tbem,  at  sufficient  disbmo^  of  course, 
to  allow  for  the  recoil  of  the  gnn. 

While  we  were  in  this  state  of  warlike  preparation, 
a  breeze  insensibly  sprung  up,  though  so  sl^ht  that 
it  scarcely  enabled  us  to  put  ourselves  in  motiiw,  the 
pirate  foUowing,  and  keeping,  as  neariy  u  we  oonld 
guess,  constantly  at  the  same  distaooe.  Toward* 
evening,  however,  the  wind  freshened*  and  Ids  bulk 
soon  diminished,  for  the  "  Hagls"  now  once  more  flew 
through  the  waves  in  a  manner  truly  ins[nring. 
Night  fell  before  we  lost  light  of  our  paraner,  who 
next  morning  waa  nowhera  to  be  nen. 

We  now  rounded  the  westvn  promontory  of  Crete, 
and  sailed  along  its  sonthem  shore.  In  the  conrsa 
of  the  morning,  Mount  Olympus  came  in  sight,  remindj 
ing  me  of  Mont  Blanco  with  its  vast  expanse  of  snow, 
shelving  down  towards  the  fcrnat  in  virgin  bri^t- 
ness.  That  was  the  birth-place  of  Zeus,  and  all 
around  it  were  the  cradles  of  some  of  the  wilder 
fables  of  mythology.  Somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  shadows  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne  fluttered  through  the  valleys. 
By  degrees  anorth  wind  came,  and  grad^iaUy  drifted  us 
ont  to  sea,  after  which  we  saw  land  no  more  till  we 
beheld  the  low,  sandy  eoast  of  Afriei^  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  Atab'a  tower,  from  this  pnnt  we  worked  oar 
wiy  on  to  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  i^noist  a  ecu- 
trary  wind,  and  tiirai^  a  beavysea;  ^tatlengUi 
Pomp«'t  Vi3kc  and  the  Pwdia's  palaoe  roae  before 
lUb  ttd  I WM  it  last  «n  the  shom  of  I^gypt. 
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UADDEN'S  INFAIR. 

A  XHEBD  or  ULS1SB. 
NO.TL 
BT  rSAVCXS  BROW. 


Thb  nnphfttioally  domestie  liaea  tnde,  vliich 
floorisbed  in  XJlflter  thrcmghont  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  first  years  of  the  present  cen- 
times, still  monopolises  a  large  share  of  its  peasantry's 
regrets  and  recollections ;  especially  among  the  fast- 
decreasing  surnTors  of  the  generation  that  experi- 
enced its  decline  and  falL  Through  the  snhseqnent 
years  of  deficient  employment,  poor-laws,  and  potato 
bilnres,  with  aU  Uieir  attendant  evils,  which  hare  bo 
feufally  thinned  the  nnmhers  of  these  old  narrators, 
often  did  their  memories  retvn  to  the  period  when 
cotton  UAmaa  were  known  only  in  the  form  of  nan- 
keens and  mnalina ;  when  power-looms  and  spinning- 
hoUb  were  yet  nnheard  of;  bat  the  hand-loom  was 
a  TahuUfi  a^nno<«  and  the  wheel  an  imtrameut  of 
profit  in  oabhi  and  fannboiue,  whioh  thdr  femi- 
aine  inhabitants  rose  to  an  earning  importance,  when 
the  toaTelling  yam-merchant  was  a  well  known  cha- 
racter at  conntry  fairs,  which  invariably  conmienced 
with  a  conflict  of  commercial  wit  and  w^dom  between 
the  brethren  d  his  order  and  Uu  spinstets  of  the 
district. 

The  trade  thus  carried  on  in  rural  parishes  was 
still  more  active  in  certain  provincial  towns ;  and  pre- 
caniaent  among  them  stood  the  small  town  of  Cole- 
ndn^  situated  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  connty 
Deny,  on  a  bend  of  the  river  Bann,  where  it  winds 
tiuongh  a  wide  and  cultivated  valley,  bounded  by  bare 
basahio  zidges^  and  low,  wooded  hiUs,  to  the  Atiantic. 

Tourists  to  and  from  the  north-west  of  Ulster,  now 
know  Goletaine  as  an  irregolarly  bnilt  town  in  thdr 
track,  busyenoo^  for  its  almost  seven  thooaand  inha- 
iHtants,  nid  still  exoeUmg  in  the  Uoen  manofacture, 
through  the  modem  powers  of  capital  and  machinery, 
as  many  a  tall  chimney  and  hroad  bleach-green  on  the 
river's  banks  attest ;  but  few  are  acquainted  with  the 
household  industry  prevailing  there  in  the  days  of  the 
Toatio  spinning- whed,  and  the  min  which  those  mighty 
innovators  (not  to  speak  of  what  Cobbett  called  "  the 
cotton  rerfdution'^  luon^  on  the  humble  fortunes  of 
its  people. 

Antiqttariea  have  not  yet  settled  the  derivation  of 
C(dnaine,  nor  the  age  of  the  canonist  convenU  whidi 
traditioa  assois  to  have  been  qnsrried  down  to  its 
Tsry  pavement  for  materials  to  build  the  first  fotalice 
on  the  spot ;  bat  they  generally  agree  that  the  town 
had  walls  «id  ramputs  of  soda,  and  a  long  square, 
called  the  Diamond,  in  which  stood  its  best  houses, 
formed  of  strong  wooden  ct^-work,  roughly  plastered 
over,  when  James  the  First  bestowed  it,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  Derry,  by  royal  grant,  on 
the  governor  and  assistants  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster, 
still  represented  by  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society, 

Under  their  auspices,  the  salmon  of  the  Bann  be- 
oame  known  on  London  tables.  A  coosidonble  grain 
market,  and  the  linen  trade,  grew  up  in  Colendne, 
iHitle  id  fltmb  and  dveUiiigs  gndoali^  extoided  far 


beyond  the  tniginal  aod  fartifioations,  wUdi,  at  tte 
peiiod  of  our  story,  had  kog  disappeared,  sad  witk 
them  those  prtmitire  rendaues  of  old  reepeotatnlity. 
Two  of  the  order,  however,  remained  in  the  nwe 
central  Diamond,  which  the  modem  town  had  in  a  nui- 
uer  left  behind  it,  close  by  the  river.  One  of  tbeu, 
which  was  said  to  be  ooeval  with  the  loug^^isiued 
market-house,  still  occupying  its  centre,  was  a  kn^ 
solid  strocture  of  two  low  stories;  its  walls  wsn 
double,  and  the  apace  betweoi,  an  English  yard  it 
least,  filled  up  with  earth.  The  interior  bad  many 
wainscoted  rooms;  there  was  a  dil^iidated  eosc^- 
boose,  and  a  yard  in  the  rear,  opening  almost  on  the 
Bann.  Theentnucewasorerhtuigbya  sort  of  piam, 
and  there  were  araunial  oarringa  on  its  fomk  d  Uaek 
oak,  which  traditam  said  hsd  been  prepared  in  LondoB 
for  its  first  ownor,  a  wealthy  monber  at  that  pksta- 
tion  company. 

Strange  to  say,  the  old  boose  had  not  yet  aoqnired 
a  ghostly  repoti^on,  and  though  substantial  as  build- 
ing oould  b^  it  had,  perhi^  from  its  size  and  sitos- 
tion,  continued  tenantless  tor  years ;  bat  the  other, 
which  was  sitaated  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
square  though  of  inferior  size  and  appearance  looked 
busy  and  comfortable,  for  in  it  dwelt  and  wgm  Ike 
household  of  Daniel  Kelly. 

Daniel,  or,  to  speak  mare  in  the  Temaeiilar,  Da. 
was  a  tidl,  stooping  man,  somewhat  gnty  and  eaie- 
WOTU,  bnt  blessed  vrith  an  easy  temper,  to  which  the 
nei^lwniB  presomed  his  growing  deafness  mi^ooB- 
tribute.  He  had  been  tiie  soi  of  a  poor  handjoon 
weav»,  and  risen  from  small  begimiiags  to  be  edled  a 
substantial  yam-merchant,  known  at  Half  the  ftba  is 
the  province  for  a  discrimination  of  qualities  whkh 
made  him  the  dread  of  spinners,  and  rather  a  jEsvoai^ 
with  the  more  extensive  dealers  in  Belbs^  to  whan 
his  well-gathered  goods  were  sold. 

Dan's  townsmen  reckoned  much  on  an  inherit 
habit  he  had  of  baying  dieap,  and  selling  dear;  but 
the  foundation  of  his  prosperity  was  believed  to  bavo 
been  htid  in  the  days  of  the  first  Mrs.  Kelly,  a  poor, 
hard-working  woman,  who  had  worn  herself  ontintdl 
and  saving  and  died  jostwhen  Dan's  owdit  b^  to 
float,  leaving  him  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Sin 
moiufied  his  loss  fat  a  year,  and  then  oUigedOtdoniDe 
and  himaelf  by  a  seocmd  maniago,  inmoe  aooo«Uw* 
with  his  ridng  fartnoea.  The  seomd  Mrs.  Kdlf  W 
heiress  of  one  hundred  pounds,  had  a  brother  who 
kept  a  china-shop ;  and,  besides  undertaking  to 
two  hanks  B-day,  which  she  sometimes  accompliahed, 
though  Dan  averred  the  yam  •*  wis  tanable  coons, 
the  Udy  was  a  notable  housekeeper,  rarely  seen  WJ»- 
out  the  Ittoom  or  duster  in  het  hande  and  a  scold  m 
somebody  on  her  tongne.  It  might  have  been  uat 
Dan*s  method  of  business  was  like  Chinese  oiviliaatio^ 
incapaUe  of  proness  beyQnd>-Mii«H  Upit ;  ^  *f 
inorem  Of  his  W^r^^i^^ 
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utiniyof  W  reign.'  It  had  now  lasted  for  more  than 
tvcn^  Jon;  vhile  the  jarn-meToliant  barelj  kept 
his  gnond,  and  bis  fiunily  was  enlarged  bj  four  addi- 
timl  daughters.  Hia  sons  had  grown  up  steady,  nse- 
fol  jOQDg  men,  vho,  after  their  mother's  example, 
tuled  on  from  year  to  year  as  Dan's  patient  assistants, 
folly  oontent  with  the  Sonday'a  leisure,  the  Christmas 
fan,  asd  oceasiaud  gomgs-ont  to  muill  partiea  with 
thdr  sistors. 

Coneeming  the  latter,  it  was  known  to  the  canons 
it  mdk  natters  thA  Du  Kelly  had  five  girls,  and  not 
I  ftittbg  £i>r  one  of  them ;  bat  tiie  four  youngest 
voageaRallT  anqtpoaed  to  haTe  tolwable  diuces,  as, 
luiideB  being  handsome,  lirely  girls,  and  notable  spin- 
Das,  after  their  mother's  fashion,  they  had  la^  ex- 
peoUtiims  from  their  uncle,  vho,  having  renuuned  a 
baehdor,  was  beliered  to  have  taken  npon  himself  the 
dsty  of  providing  for  his  nieces.  The  eldest,  Hannah, 
ns  her  mother's  last  obild,  and  though  not  sickly, 
had  grown  up  ddicate  in  oonstitn^n,  and  still  more 
nin^ipeannoe.  Her  small,  slender  l^on,  and  pale 
emf^aaoD,  were  looked  on  witii  somethiDg  like  oon- 
tn^  in  her  labotioas  rank,  to  which  robust  health 
w  it  onoe  ft  leqnisite  and  reoommendation.  Be- 
ulm,  die  had  no  ziclh  onele  to  help  her  prospeots. 
Ebr  mother's  relations  were  poor  weavers,  of  whom 
tile  Kd^ys  adUknn  spok^  havbg  left  tiiem  &rin  the 
nrofthdr  gentility. 

Her  stepmother  had  given  Dan  an  early  intimation 
that  his  ddest  daughter  vronld  never  be  good  forany- 
Uiing.  The  owner  of  the  ohina-shop  expressed  a 
noilar  (pinion ;  but,  alas  for  human  oracles,  under  all 
her  disadvantages,  Hannah  grew  np  a  somewhat  snb- 
dned  and  thoughtful,  but  by  no  means  unimportant 
vDBitu ;  she  was  the  finest  spinner  in  the  family. 
That  extremely  fine  description  of  yam  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  lace  and  cambric  vraa  long  known 
to  have  been  produced  in  the  highest  perfection  by 
UUvs^oning^wheds ;  and  fiv  years  aftar  machinery 
M  n^eraeded  them  in  all  the  coarser  Tarieties,  it 
btM^  ksgb  nioras  to  oompantirety  few  spin- 
an  who  onild  torn  a  thread  so  fine.  In  its  prodae- 
tioB,  Hannah  giadually  acquired  extraordinary  profi- 
0017.  It  was  Dan's  duly  boast  that  his  daughter's 
"hiiAs  could  pass  through  her  ring,  and  she  would  be 
« ttessine  to  any  man  in  the  yam  way."  Many  a  spe- 
dmen  of  her  skill  did  he  carry  to  Belfast,  bringiug  back 
hotii  pcuse  and  profit ;  bnt  the  former  alone  was 
Amah's  monopoly,  tlie  substantial  returns  being 
vfuiij  shared  in  the  form  of  dress  with  her  sisters, 
ht  Ihn  had  a  pride  of  his  own  in  bringing  home 
faay,  thoni^  he  occaaianaMy  remaiked  tlu^  dressing 
Ir  pAt  WIS  no  trifle. 

Bomethii^  mon  jodicioiu  than  this  commniuty  of 
goods  aigfat  bwe  been  derised  fbr  Hannah's  benefit ; 
bat  fte  mtbehoosehcM  economy  was  condoeted  on  a 
adbt  sodal,  and  laQiw  unequitable  scale.  Dan  and 
his  sons  were  perpetually  busy ;  Mrs.  Kelly  took  fits 
of  donoDstrative  industiy,  and  the  girls  spun  more  or 
kas  aocording  to  their  inteosity;  but  neither  of  the 
innding  pur  ever  had  a  distinct  idea  regarding  their 
infits  or  expenditure.  Supplies  were  obtained,  and 
^RNsdations  embarked  in,  as  the  state  of  the  funds 
wanant ;  and  beyond  an  indefinite  persuasion 
wfc  Us  sons  oi^lit  to  be  yanirmerdhant^  and  his 
farihtan  rapeoMbtr  inatned,-Diii  had  Muody  a 


cahmlation  or  prospect  for  his  family.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  observe  that  his  name  "had  an  0  before  it 
in  ould  Papist  times,  but  bis  people  drapt  it  when 
Luther  an*  Queen  Elizabeth  convartid  thim."  How 
the  German  reformer  and  "the  fair  vestal  throned  in 
the  west"  contrived  to  accomplish  that  good  work  in 
concert,  Dan  conld  never  explain;  but  certain  it  was 
that  he  and  hia  family  belonged  to  the  ^Established 
Church  (whidi,  in  Ulster,  contains  chi^y  the  aristo- 
cratic ai^  peasant  ranks),  and  the  man's  fortune^  anbh 
as  they  were,  had  fbr  outgrown  his  education;  bateren 
on  them  the  shadow  <tf  reverse  was  fidling.  Tbeo^tui 
manufacture  in  large  Scotch  and  Bn^^ish  towns,  through 
the  cheapening  results  of  machinery,  was  rapidly  super- 
seding the  homely  linen  trade,  in  all  its  branches ;  prices 
and  demand  were  alike  declining  in  all  Dan's  trusted 
markets ;  and  there  were  vague  reports  of  newly  in- 
vented engines,  which  threatened  to  make  the  flax- 
spinner's  hand  of  no  account. 

!Few  in  Colendne  believed  that  rumour ;  and  Dan, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  disi^tpointiDg  jonr* 
ney  to  Belfast,  which  he  and  his  sons  made  as  usual 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  two  heavily-laden 
carts,  thnmgh  deep  nwds,  in  a  wet  March  week, 
averred  "it  was  onpossible  fttr  miOa  to  spin  Uka 
Christins;"  when  the  proof  positive  was  Inought  to 
their  very  doors. 

It  was  a  terrible  day  in  Dan's  antiquated  dwelling ; 
for  its  active  mistress  was  turning  the  interior  upside 
down,  preparatory  to  a  solemn  teardrinking  in  celebra- 
tion of  her  broUier's  birthday;  which,  iu  spite  of 
threatening  times,  she  had  convinced  Dan  was  an  act 
of  necessity,  considering  the  china-shop  and  their  four 
girls.  The  goodman  and  his  sons  had,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  gone  to  a  neighbouriog  fair,  with  a  promise 
of  returning  in  time  to  meet  the  company,  and  the 
house  was  in  fall  commotion  about  three  o'clock  iu  the 
afternoon.  Intenially,  at  least,  it  was  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  local  yara-merohant's  abode,  the  grand  divi- 
rion  being  a  yam-store,  dose  hj  the  front  entrance, 
which  was  seldom  permitted  to  be  skat,  firom  the  num- 
ber of  stray  banks  brooght  b  by  poor  or  improvident 
spinners.  Opposite  it,  opened  the  ochre-washed  par- 
lour, where  scouring  was  now  predominant ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  the  low,  but  cheerful  aparbnent 
where  the  girls  used  to  spin  timber ;  and  Hannah 
sat  as  usual  at  the  wheel  her  mother  left  her,  with 
printed  linen  dress,  and  smooth  hair,  drawing  down 
the  fine  silky  thread,  and  easting  many  a  watdifol 
glance  throngh  the  vride-open  door,  towards  the  yam 
rqwsitoiy. 

All  beside  were  at  work  for  the  parfy;  and  as 
Hannah  looked  up  at  a  creak  from  tl»  street  door, 
which,  acoordii^  to  onstom,  stood  agar,  in  walked  a 
large,  handsome  man,  whose  age  seemed  somewhere 
betireBn  youth  and  middle  life;  he  bad  coal  blade  lu^, 
and  a  fiur,  pleasant  face,  though  somewhat  flashed  and 
flurried  with  a  kind  of  bashful  assurance.  Hunnfth 
also  remarked  that  he  was  more  fashionably  dressed, 
and  better  provided  with  jewdleiy,  than  the  men 
her  acquaintance. 

"I  beg  pardon,''  said  he,  with  a  very  confused 
bow.    "  Is  not  this  Mr.  Kelly's  house  P" 

"  You're  set  there  dreelin'  an  the  mahogany  table  like 
an  ooU  deal  boord !"  shouted  Mrs.  XA^xhoae  Imtl^ 
herathoiiglL  she  had  hitm^^S^I^^itm^i^ 
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iailMpMnieUdiilMti  tatbmihftdaniBdtlisilmi- 
fo:^  viwte  lel^poiHBBk»  seemed  marvdloubr  nttoi^ 
by  that  addne8«  naiBtended  m  U  me  for  bis  eer.  Be 
ioformed  Hstmsb's  Btepmotbar  that  his  name  was 
Vesej  Madden ;  that  he  had  called  iritii  intent  to 
Tisit  a  relatioD,  and  hoped  he  bad  not  mistaken  tiie 
boose.  His  name  atruok  a  obord  of  respeot  in  Mxn. 
Kelly's  remembrance.  She  rcooUected  the  Maddens 
as  a  very  genteel  Belfast  family,  into  which  a  oousin 
of  her  moUier*!  bad  married  about  forty  yesrs  before, 
and  subaeqneutly  removed,  with  her  hasband,  to  Scot- 
land, when,  as  the  lady  remarked,  "Honeyoomb'i 
bank  failed  in  tbe  dear  summer;'*  and  having,  by  a 
few  direct  iuquiries,  diacovered  the  stranger  to  be  the 
sen  of  the  aforesud  zelativei  who  now  rested  quietly 
in  an  dd  oenwtery  of  Dundee,  she  beoHoe  aolnble  on 
the  nlationship,  declared  bw  own  delight  at  seeing 
Um,  with  Qisoy  pramises  on  behalf  of  her  brother,  and 
insisted  on  bis  remaining  for  the  ercning. 

Mrs.  Kelly's  party  was  a  sample  of  its  kind. 
There  were  gossip  and  draughts  for  the  elder,  and  a 
TioUn  for  the  younger  portion,  who  dsnoed  half  tbe 
evening,  and  played  at  cross  questions  the  rest ;  bat 
tlie  lady  of  the  mansion  had  a  special  triumph  iu  pre- 
senting a  well-dressed  single  gentleman  as  her  relative 
to  the  company.  Bachelors  of  his  order  were  not 
then  very  abundant  in  Coleraine,  and  such  a  guest 
could  not  fail  to  create  a  sensation  in  that  limited 
drote,  especially  when  Uli.  Madden,  who  seemed  by 
no  means  indiutd  to  oonoeal  his  oonsequenoi^  gave 
them  to  understand  that  he  was  the  agent  of  a  veidthy 
Scottish  o^taliat,  who*  having  purchased  the  water- 
power,  was  about  to  ereot  a  flax-spioning-mill,  of 
nfteeu  hundred  spindles,  on  a  neighbourbg  stream.  In 
the  wondrous  novelty  of  this  iotelligenoe,  the  simple 
people  scarcely  thought  of  the  revolution  it  most  work 
on  their  domestic  industry.  Even  Dan  never  suspec- 
ted its  fnturc  effects  on  bis  trade,  and  bis  guest  con- 
tented himself  with  pointing  out  tbe  numerous  advan- 
tages naturally  accnung  to  the  flax  market,  and  tbe 
labouring  population  of  Colnaine.  Better  informed, 
and  far  more  worldly-wis^  though  no  less  lively  or 
ready-witted  than  his  present  society,  for  he  bad 
been  edueated,  but  not  bora,  in  Scotland,  Vesey  Mad- 
den contrived  to  become  a  general  favoorite^  and  the 
number  of  his  acquaintances  npidly  increased.  In 
tbe  hospitable  fiuhran  of  Ireland,  vhieb  was  never 
said  to  be  foi^ten  in  tbe  town  of  our  tide,  similar 
invitations  ponred  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  a  recognised  member  of  its  social 
meetings,  having  established  himself  at  a  sort  of  pri- 
mitive family  hotel,  kept  expressly  for  sober  gentle- 
men, and  t^eu  a  sitting  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Church, 
which,  as  in  many  towns  of  Ulster,  was  the  most  po- 
pular. 

With  bis  cousins,  as  Mrs.  Kelly  made  a  point  of 
styling  her  family,  he  drew  the  bonds  of  iatima^ 
tightw  every  day.  Thanks  to  that  magnified  rdation- 
ih^  Madden  soon  became  tolendily  familiar  at  the 
honse,  saw  tbe  girla  home  whenever  oooasion  offered, 
md  dropped  in  at  times  to  chat  with  them  at  then- 
wbecli.  Even  Mn,  KeUy  was  kmg  in  discovning 
whidi  was  the  chief  attraction,  so  impartially  were  his 
attentions  distributed.  She  bad  not  been  ^w  in  ac- 
^puinting  him  witii  the  TariottspetfectioDS  of  bw  girls 


thi!rvete,ia««)itk  pmpiota  th^  Wdtin*^  the 
Qhinarah(^>t  hntobiwvint  nrngjibonra  at  length  hagMi 
to  whisper  tiiat  Hannah  was  tbe  olieot  of  hia  TiutA. 
Her  dashing  nstert  unanimouslj  averred,  "  She  ncrer 
badasireetheeitpandoouldntlookfortbeUlwi"  bat 
Madden  always  found  soma  excuse  for  being  at  Ha»- 
nab's  side — oonvenienoe,  civility,  and  news-telling,  wer* 
in  turn  pressed  into  i\ui  servioe,  and  whw  aU  otiter 
subjects  foiled,  her  remarkably  fine  spinning  fiimiahait 
an  eibaostless  i^M^ogy. 

The  Kellys  one  and  all,  were  delighted  with  thair 
much  talked  of  relation;  with  his  intimaey  act  their 
house,  and  the  reflected  honour  it  brought  theaa.  The 
girls  were  in  turn  rallied  regarding  him,  with  parCaot 
oomposure  i  bat  poor  Haondi'a  ecdonr  chained  whm 
Ilia  name  was  mentiaied,  and  she  looked  htippj  when 
he  came.  The  grave,  gentle  girl  dressed  if  poaaibte 
neater,  and  spun  more  cheerfu^jr  on  those  occMioiis ; 
but  little  satisfaetioa  had  she  in  tbe  gitat  man's 
oourtsbip. 

Vesey  Madden  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  very  dull 
family,  gifted  with  a  mighty  faculty  for  looking  up  to 
any  small  superiority  oooneoted  with  tbemselvas  t  aod, 
beiug  something  smarter  than  tbe  rest,  they  had  from 
liis  childhood  unanimously  placed  him  oa  tbe  throne 
of  household  greatness.  The  snrpassii^  »bilitiea» 
beauty,  and  intrinsic  worth  of  Vesey,  bad  been  &ound> 
ed  in  his  ears  by  all  tbe  Maddens;  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  be  was  the  fi^uily  representative^ 
had  the  natural  effect  of  making  Yes^  intolenUy 
proud  (tf  himself.  Hannah's  oonduot,  theref<»e,  did 
not  at  all  times  please  him ;  she  would  not  exhibtt 
snffimently  her  estimation  of  tbe  prise  for  whiob,  sa 
he  thought,  the  belles  of  Coleraine  were  already  ce«- 
tending,  and  it  seemed  like  throwing  Vesey's  hooours 
away,  to  thmk  of  a  pennjless  girl  who  could  do  bis 
taste  uo  credit,  and  would  not  make  her  admiration 
manifest  Hannah's  affection  was  too  pure  and  true 
for  that,  but  Madden's  pride  grew  with  his  greatBoas. 
The  spinoiiig-mill  of  Cameron  aud  Co.,  rose,  under  hia 
superintendence,  on  one  of  those  rapid  streams  whict^ 
descending  from  the  ridge-like  hills  that  booad  the 
basin  of  tbe  Bann  as  it  ^proaches  the  AtUntic^  fomt 
their  perpetual  tribute  to  that  noble  river.  At  length 
its  spindles  were  aet  in  motion ;  a  perfest  oolonj  of 
assistant^  of  which  Madden  waa  the  appamt  tiaet, 
eune  over  fnnn  Scotland,  aud  settied  in  the  towu. 
Half  the  flax-dealers  and  all  the  lidwuring  population 
bowed  down  and  served  bim,  for  tbe  work  and  trade 
be  could  dispense ;  and  the  local  gentry  began  to  take 
note  of  hia  existence. 

Meantime  their  boasted  cousin's  engines  told  with 
terrible  effect  on  tbe  pecuniary  a&irs  of  tbe  Kellys. 
The  fifteen  hundred  spindles  threw  all  the  wheel*  in. 
Coleraine  out  of  employment.  Capitalists  in  tbe  diC- 
ferent  towns  of  Ulster  began  to  erect  spinning-tuilla 
on  their  own  property ;  and  as  the  jam  produced 
them,  both  in  quantity  and  qaality,  far  exceeded  iimt 
of  the  mere  bud-spinner,  the  price  of  tbe  latter  maak 
every  day.  Dan  bad  a  large  stocdc  of  it  oa  handa^  aad 
though  steady,  be  and  hia  sons  were  b{y  no  awana  afr 
tive  aun  of  bn^ess ;  the  &I1  found  tbem  nnpreparet^ 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  at  a  ruinoas  ledaotioa.  fiia 
creditors  in  the  trade  were  similarly  situate^  th^ 
>reased  their  elaims  upon  him  lan^  to  avoid  beonaii^ 
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1^  iBoIodb^r  thft  old  liAiM  Md  its  bast  ftunuton, 
naoring  his  fiunil;  to  s  little  oottagi^  triiioh  he  rented, 
itilL  nearer  the  spinniag-mill. 

Tkeeraung  after  thdr  removal,  Ywtj  rieited  them, 
nd  foud  Mrs.  Kelly  and  ber  datighter  in  the  full 
tannoil  of  a  wadunj,  which  that  energetic  ladj  had 
Mtahliahed  fat  want  of  totIc,  vhile  she  Tolably  in- 
Mted  m  the  pupristy  of  Dao  and  hk  sons  making  ao 
■Mwdirfe  investment  in  hecUeej  bj  waj  of  exercise 
lor  tkeit  abilities ;  under  vhidi  rieitation  the  two 
jaag  BOB  atole  oat,  while  Dan  tried  to  eomfi(nt  him- 
■atfiiUitfae  i^B,  and  Haimah  span  nqiidljbende  him. 

Iban  wai  a  oessaticm  ot  hostilities  aa  Madden  took 
Ul  seat,  with  a  kind  nqniiy  if  he  could  be  of  any 
Mrrioe  to  the  family,  at  the  same  time  reminding  Dao 
tfhis  itlatinoship,  and  hinting,  with  an  arch  look  at 
Hunah,  that  be  intended  to  make  it  nearer. 

"  She  is  a  born  bliasin*  till  qs  now.  Mister  Madden,* ' 
nid  the  qoondam  merchant,  waking  up.  "  Shame  a 
thresd  the  rest  can  draw  that  isn't  as  ooorse  as  rattin," 
k  addtsd,  with  snperfinons  candour.  "  Oh,  women's 
km  to  sticks,  an*  Irelan's  ndoed  intirely,  since  thim 
feUm  in  Sootlan*  inrioted  the  spinninjimiy's.*'  Dan's 
futher  remarks  on  the  fall  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the 
ran  of  his  country,  were  cat  ehnrt  by  Vesey'a  infonn- 
og  Urn  that  he  bad  taken  a  kwig  lease  of  the  Uaga 
aU  hoDse  in  the  Diamond,  hftving  got  it  at  a  perfect 
Ingiia,  and  meant  to  tvpsk  and  alUv  it  for  his  own 


It  was  a  great  day  for  the  gossips  of  Coleraine  when 
Vcsey  Madden  agwn  gathered  workmen  about  him,  and 
proceeded  to  change  and  renovate  the  tenement  from 
itiic  to  oellar.  Wonders,  indeed,  were  wrought  upon  it 
without  and  within.  Madden  had  antiquarian  taste 
euagh  to  make  his  improvements  suitable,  and  every- 
In^  admired  th«  handsome,  antique  look  of  its  great 
Qik  ptriouis  and  stately  front,  now  that  neither 
Uxmt  nor  moaej  were  spared  on  them.  Less  than 
eren  bish  prudence  might  have  dictated  a  smaller  ex- 
poBM  in  the  oommenomnent  of  housekeeping,  but 
UsddBa^  pride  eould  not  stop  at  triflu.  HoweTcr,  by 
«V  of  eoraring  eost!^  he  determined  on  ktting  the 
{Mter  part  of  his  maiuion ;  and  soaroa  was  this  in> 
taalionamiouioediwhenfortanesentbunatenant.  The 
FKfrietor  of  a  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cdmin^  like  many  of  bis  class,  had  been  an  absen- 
tat  inr  more  than  twenty  years,  and  died  in  London. 
Soon  litigation  had  subsequently  ooeurred  between 
Ul  igsot  and  tenantry,  and  about  the  time  that  Mad- 
dto'a  house  was  finished,  a  smart  travelling  carriage 
WoDg^  his  widow  to  reside  on  the  property,  with  a 
ntiatte  of  four  servants,  and  a  cage  of  pet  parrots. 

Un.  Johnston  was  said  to  have  been  a  West  Indian 
pUater's  dai^[hter,  whose  fortune  had  purehased  the 
ertat«,  which  was  Uiereftue  aottJed  on  herself.  She 
ns  a  htfgB  Mohtto  woman,  of  fifty  at  least,  and  what 
ii  eoutaously  termed  a  stoat  flgor^  with  genuine 
■po  fiwtanai  ud  a  oomjdexion  irium  pnrple  bloom 
■iggested  to  the  bdwtder  a  friendship  for  strong 
Men;  bgt  she  wore  a  good  London  wig,  and  dressed 
vd,  in  the  dowager  fashion.  The  family  had  do 
wiioB  in  town,  and  Maddoi's  house  naturally 
ptewDted  itself  to  the  minds  of  her  advisers ;  so,  re- 
■miag  to  himself  a  comfortaUe  parlour  and  some 
nOsc  needfU  aH^rtmuta,  Veaejlet  tiw  xeetof  the 
^■■■1^  w  idTMrtipain  koM,  te  Un.  JoluBton.' 


"Die  hdy  had  passed  the  period  for  beiag  pacttBobr 

regarding  a  bachelor  neighhonr.  Indeed  t^ey  were 
soon  on  a  most  friendly  understanding.  She  would 
have  done  anything  for  amusement  in  the  small  oouatry 
town,  being  by  no  means  proud,  which  Vesey  was, 
when  the  widow  volunteered  not  only  to  grace,  bat 
superintend,  with  tbe  assistanes  of  famr  maid,  an  mita* 
tainmeat  given  to  all  hia  friends,  and  pc^ulatly  known 
as  a  housewanning. 

The  Kellys  were  there,  in  spite  (tf  their  fallen 
fortunes,  and  Hannah  looked  the  gayest  amwg  theui 
for  Vesey  had  carried  his  oondescensiui  so  fiir  as  to 
engage  her  for  the  first  dano^  while  lea  was  still  in 
progress  ;  but  the  next  mommtbeomght  the  widow's 
eye  addressing  to  him  some  remark  he  oould  not 
hear,  and  left  Haanah*a  side  to  converse  vrith  the 
great  dowager.  Whether  it  was  the  splendour  of  her 
gold  end  scarlet  turban,  or  the  honour  of  being  talked 
to  by  a  lady  of  estate,  that  enchanted  him,  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  there  lie  remained,  and  led  that  goodly  lady 
out  to  the  first  country  dance,  which  he  and  the  oom* 
pany  were  informed  "  she  always  died  for  in  Londoo.** 
When  the  widow  had  been  conducted  to  her  seat,  and 
a  provision  of  port  wine  made  forher  etmifort,  Huuab 
was  at  last  remembered  where  she  sat,  still  and  pale» 
in  the  corner.  Vesey  adranoed,  in  the  height  of  his 
grandeur,  demauding  her  hand  fbr  the  next  daaoe. 
Perhaps  Hannah  did  not  like  the  tone  oC  his  nqnest 
— perhaps  she  thought  herself  slighted  ;  birt  tiie  gid 
had  spirit  enough  to  refuse,  and  Vesey  vent  back, 
with  a  very  red  face,  to  the  dowager. 

ITrom  that  night  the  Kellys  saw  little  of  their  oousinj 
his  dignity  had  taken  high  offence ;  and  Hannah's 
stepmother  and  sisters  did  not  scruple  to  blame  her 
foolish  pride  as  the  cause  of  his  estrangement.  Haa< 
nah  spun  on,  but  she  grew  thinner  and  paler.  Her 
small  earnings  were  less  her  own  than  ever,  for  there 
was  poverty  in  tiie  house.  Dan  and  his  sons  oould 
find  no  employment,  though  they  still  disdained  Mrs. 
Kelly's  heckliug  apeoulation,  and  all  the  trusted  unola 
oould  bring  hiiuelf  to  do  fw  his  poor  nieces  was  swd* 
ing  for  them  ocoasimially  to  dust  the  ohina. 

Vesey  visited  them  sometimes,  with  acooouts  of  bii 
gnaX  doings — ^the  mif^t  of  tbe  spinning  mill,  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  its  fvoprietor,  and  the 
geutry  he  met  at  Mrs.  Johnston's  parties ;  bat  the 
man  looked  always  vexed  and  faroubled  when  bis  e^anoe 
turned  on  Hannah. 

By-and-by.  shrewd  people  begtoi  to  whisper  ^t 
his  life  was  too  gay  and  expeiuive  for  a  manager. 
Tales  of  tottering  credit  and  desperate  shifts  ware 
told  in  oonfidenee ;  but  his  inttma^^  with  the  widow 
increased,  and  while  the  best  informed  were  wonder- 
ing  when  his  failure  would  take  place.  Ctderaine  waa 
startled  by  the  report  of  an  immediate  wedding ;  and 
within  the  week  the  wealthy  dowager  became  Mra» 
Madden. 

Vesey  immediately  paid  off  all  debt^  and  oommenoed 
looking  aftfv  the  estate.  To  do  him  justice,  he  acted 
the  proprietor  with  oonsiderable  grace,  as  his  edaoa* 
lion  was  good,  and  bis  tact  far  better.  He  showed 
civility  and  even  kindness  to  tbe  tenantry,  patronised 
bis  former  Iriends,  and  inqnired  for,  but  never  visited, 
the  Kellys.  Some  said  hb  Udy  had  a  larking  jeakraay 
in  that  quarter,  bat  Vesiiy  was  pru^e^i  and 
tb  qniniii^  «f  »  Md  Ji^at»4 
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mB  oewncauUf  ^[teeiilated  on,  their  matrimcoiul  life 
patted  on  the  vhole  peaoeably. 

In  leM  tlun  dx  uumtlis,  Maddea*B  friends  ramarked 
that  he  liked  going  ont  to  company.  His  lady's  so- 
ciety bad  evidently  no  charms  for  Mm ;  and  she  seemed 
to  retam  tiiat  implied  compliment,  being  always  wiUi- 
in  when  he  was  ont,  thongh  rarely  to  be  seen  by  visit- 
OTB ;  bnt  the  servants  had  explanatory  tales  <tf  an  in- 
creased spiritnous  conanmption. 

One  misty  antnnm  morning,  the  Eellys  were  sitting 
down  to  a  breakfast,  in  accordance  with  their  reduced 
fbrtones,  namely,  a  large  basket  of  boiled  potatoes,  and 
acme  quarts  of  butter^miU^  which,  as  Dan  quietly  oV 
serred,  remiitedhim  "of  onld  timin,  before  he  was  a 
nuudiant,**  when,  with  the  nmal  benediotion  on  the 
household  and  their  meal,  in  walked  **  Stillm'  Ned." 
He  was  an  old  acquaintance,  though  scarcely  to  be 
termed  a  neighbonr,  for  Ned's  habitation  stood  about 
fire  miles  distant,  among  the  wildest  uplands  of  the 
barony;  but  the  man  was  famous  throughout  its 
bounds,  as  his  sobriquet  imported,  for  the  iUicit  dis- 
tillation of  malt  spirits,  which  he  wss  said  to  numu- 
&oture  in  snch  perfection  that  a  tribute  of  the  forbid- 
den article  had  numbed  the  detective  powers  of  many 
a  revenue  offioer ;  and  many  an  nnexcised  gallon  had 
Ned  sold  in  onsequenei^  in  the  pnblic  and  private 
houses  of  Colerainei 

Ned's  entrance  was  of  course  greeted  hj  a  burst  of 
invitations  to  a  seat  and  share,  which  were  accepted; 
butwhilelie  disoossedflie  potatoes,  and  news  of  the  day, 
some  secret  concern  seemed  to  engross  the  stiller's 
mind.  "Mr.  K^y,"  he  said  at  length,  taking  Dan 
aside  as  they  rose  from  the  basket,  and  producing 
three  guineas  &om  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking,  his 
ordinary  purse,  "yer  a  judge  of  goold;  give  us  yer 
vardict  on  thim."  "A  wish  the  sort  wis  plintierwid 
us  all,  Ned, "  said  Dan,  weighing  the  coins  on  his 
palm.    "  What  makes  ye  jubiona  about  thim  ?" 

"Troth,  adontknow,"  said  Ned;  "a  gotthembst 
night  from  a  gbtleman,  in  change  for  a  keg  of  the 
n&  ratified  stuff.  Och,  he's  the  boy  that  understands 
spirits.  If  ye  had  seen  him  waitin'  for  me  at  his  own 
yard  gatc^  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  whm  thir  visnt 
a  Boand  in  Gdendne,  bnt  the  ooUl  Banu  moanin,  by 
troth  it  must  have  been  for  his  own  smokin*,  or  he 
would  nivir  have  took  it  ui  at  the  back  door,  whin 
oUier  Christina  wir  sleepin' — ^but  a  nivir  had  such  a 
swithin  about  takin*  money.  Mr.  Kelly,  do  ye  think 
i^s  good  enough  P" 

"  As  good  as  goold  can  be,"  said  Dan;  and  with  an 
injunction  to  say  nothing  about  it,  the  now-satiafied 
stiller  deposited  the  guineas  once  more  in  Ids  unique 
parse,  received  a  large  black  bottle  to  fill  and  return 
when  convenient,  and  took  his  leave. 

Dan's  conjectures  as  to  who  the  gentleman  gifted 
with  such  an  understanding  of  spirits  might  b^  were 
inaiqr ;  but  the  dd  man  had  more  pressing  buI^obU  of 
thoof^  regarding  his  own  iaiporerished  fiunily;  and 
the  matter  passed  out  of  his  mind.  Mewitime  there 
was  talk  in  their  old  locality,  the  Diamond,  which  did 
not  now  reach  the  Kellys.  Vesey's  next  neighbour, 
the  innkeeper,  oompluned  that  he  had  no  custom  from 
the  old  house  of  late,  and  wondered  who  had  sup- 
planted him  in  the  trade.  Mrs.  Madden  kept  her 
own  room  ahnost  entirely  for  days.  Her  maid  said 
■he  bad  queer  goings  on,  ipd  Yee^  was  pew  in  the 


house ;  bnt  one  morning  all  the  dooion  in  GoloaBM 
were  snmmoned,  tbr  his  wife  was  fiiuDd  dead  in  ber 
bed. 

Vesey's  grief  was  not  violent,  but  he  went  timragh 
the  funeral  rites  most  decorously,  and  his  widowed 
deportment  was  universally  approved.  His  lady's 
death  had  left  him  in  possession  of  the  property  by  a 
will,  which  she  had  no  relations  in  Britain  to  dis- 
pute. Yesey  was  now  an  independent  gentleman,  bat 
even  when  the  shook  of  that  sudden  visitation  had 
passed  away,  his  character  and  habits  seemed  to  have 
acquired  an  improving  serioosness.  He  was  stzictCT 
in  attendance  on  reli^ons  duties,  more  charitable  to 
the  poor,  and  more  earnest  after  the  welfare  of  his 
tenanby.  It  was  also  obswved  that  he  drew  doeer 
to  his  humble  frioids,  and  rather  avtuded  the  drde  to 
which  his  lady  had  introdnced  him.  Meeting  Dan 
Kelly  on  the  street  one.  day,  he  hastened  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  lunented  that  they  had  been  so  long 
strangers,  and  inquired  particularly  after  the  fam0y 
and  Miss  Hannah. 

"She's  coughin'  wid  tiie  could,**  said  that  candid 
spirit.  "  Lord  send  hor  safe  over  it,  for  she  ia  the 
only  wheel  that  pays  now.  Oh,  Mr.  Madden,  that 
mill  of  yours  has  broke  the  oountbry.  Bad  luck  till  a 
thnm  the  women  hive  till  do  bit  soould,*'  be  added, 
with  a  groan  of  remembrance. 

"Never  mind  the  mill.*'  said  Yesey.  **Fttliapa 
I'll  purchase  it,  and  make  it  a  good  thing  for  GokaaiBe; 
but  I  have  had  a  oold  myself,"  he  continued  in  an 
humbler  ttme,  while  Dan  stared,  with  open  month  and 
eyes,  at  that  announcement.  "  Tell  Hannah  I*U  be 
over  to  see  her  in  the  evening." 

When  Yesey  arrived,  true  to  his  appointment^  the 
household  welcomed  him  with  a  mixture  of  wonder 
and  gratitude,  all  but  Hannah,  whom  he  found,  as  Id 
former  times,  seated  at  her  wheel,  but  sadly  wtnn  by 
more  than  a  year's  hard  work,  while  a  hectic  flush  and 
an  occasional  cough  indicated  failing  health  also. 

Madden  seated  himself  by  her  aide,  and  made  a 
thousand  kind  inquiries — said  he  had  suffisred  much 
since  thegr  parted,  which  was  only  his  desCTvii^;  bnt 
the  best  were  soligect  to  tenpta^.  No  man  conld 
control  his  fortunes,  and  he  knew  that  true  love  would 
forgin  tiie  past. 

Hanntdi  answered  these  kmd  words  with  tears; 
and  a  complete  reconciliation  took  place.  Having 
so  much  to  bestow,  Yesey's  pride  oould  now  af- 
ford to  act  the  snitor  on  most  liberal  terms ;  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  his  attentions  to  Hannah  and  her 
family,  or  the  admiration  of  all  Coleraine  for  his  gene- 
rosity, till  both  were  wound  up  by  a  largely  attoided 
wedding  at  the  old  parish  church,  just  thirteen  months 
after  the  decease  of  the  first  Mrs.  Madden. 

Bridal  tours  were  then  little  known  in  Ulster,  bnt 
tiiere  waa  a  festival  called  the  "infrir,"  held  at  the  hus- 
band's house  when  he  broi^ht  home  his  bride;  and  on 
account  of  the  Kellys  limited  aooommodatioii^  Yeacf 
had  arranged  that  Hannah  ahonld  retntn  with  him 
from  ehurdi  to  her  fritore  home ;  and  all  thdr  friends 
and  relations  were  invited  to  cdebrato  the  **  niftir.'* 
The  bride's  elegant  dress  and  delicate  look  bad  been 
the  subject  of  much  remark,  and  Mrs.  Kelly  (her  state 
was  far  reduced  now,  poor  woman  !)  had  aiai^  tales 
rc^^ing  Madden's  kindnesa-to  them 

It  waa  a  TJwamee^,\4ilAQ^QStuu  kg. 
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wliieh  tamed  to  heayj  nun  as  tiie  evening  closed  in ; : 
tnt  there  were  festal  fires,  and  a  boundless  jnerry- 
maling.  in  the  old  house. '  Guests  of  different  orders 
atjofod  themselves  in  kitohea  and  parlour but  the 
Ixst  compan;  and  the  gayest  doings  were  in  the 
lu^  drawing-room,  where  the  dowager  used  to  give 
Wparties. 

It  was  eleven  o'doch ;  and  the  bridegroom  himself, 
nther  excited,  had  just  responded  to  the  bride's 
bcaltb,  wbidi  was  drunk  vrith  immense  enthusiasm, 
when  the  English  footman,  whom  Mrs.  Madden  the 
lint  had  left  in  office,  entered,  with  a  small  rusty  key 
ia  Us  hand,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Hannah — "  If 
jm  please  ma*am,  an  old  man  all  in  black  knocked  at 
the  door  this  minute,  and  bid  mc  give  you  this,  say- 
ing it  was  the  key  of  a  cupboard  in  the  red  room,  and 
then  was  a  present  there  for  Mrs.  Madden." 

Tesey  wis  at  his  ude ;  and,  dutching  the  key  with 
aknkof  wild  terror,  he  muttered;  "Bascal !  where 
did  this  come  from  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  know," — he  con- 
tanned,  hastily  regaining  his  composure,  as  the  angry 
footouL  was  about  to  reply — "  It  has  been  lost  this 
longtime.  I  always  suspected  that  well  in  the  yard." 

"No;  it  was  an  old  man  in  black,"  said  the  foot- 
nua;  but  the  renmant  of  his  words  was  lost  in  the 
kmd  eidamations  of  Mrs.  Kelly  and  her  daughters. 
Hoarding  the  present  for  Hannah. 

"It's  all  nonsense,"  stud  Vesey.  "  There's  no  cnp- 
bcard  in  the  wall  of  the  red  room."  Here  the  foot- 
nan,  who  still  lingered  behind  Hannah's  chair,  cast  an 
amued  glance  at  his  master;  and,  starting  up,  Madden 
■dded,  "Never  mind,  Hannah ;  I'll  see  about  it  "—as 
U  Wried  out  <tf  the  room,  key  in  hand.  The  red 
nxn  was  a  back  apartment  in  the  second  story  of  that 
dd  hoos^  so  called  tirom  the  brilliant  paper  with  which 
it  had  bent  hung  by  the  former  lady  of  the  mansion, 
vhose  bed-room  it  was;  and  close  beside  the  firc- 
I  place  was  a  large  cupboard  in  the  thick  wall,  the  door 
of  whidi  was  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  all  the 
•errants  had  remarked  it  to  have  been  locked  ever 
SDce  her  decease. 
Thedistance  between  that  apartment  and  the  drawing- 
noD  was  considerable,  being  across  the  hall,  np  a  steep 
■tone  staircase,  and  through  a  long  gallery-like  lobby. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  second  story  but  Tesey, 
Bid  Hannah  was  explaining  what  the  footman  had  told 
her,  m  reply  to  questions  from  all  sides,  when  sounds 
from  above  caught  her  ear ;  and  before  the  company 
ndi  guns  hear  intention,  she  sprung  from  her  seat, 
and  darted  up  stairs.  Half  the  guests,  including  Mrs. 
I  Sdy  and  tor  daughters,  bustled  after  her,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  curiosity  and  fear  in  their  faces, 
bat  nobody  got  further  than  the  hall,  except  the  Eng- 
^  footman.   'S!hej  heard  the  sound  of  flying  steps, 


and  the  roll  of  ft  heavy  body,  foUowed  by  the  low  ex- 
clamation of  "Uy  God!"  from  poor  HauTiah ;  and  the 
next  moment  Vesey  rushed  down  like  one  porsned  foe 
life,  while  a  ponderous  keg  which  thundered  after  him, 
striking  Hannah  at  a  sha^  aii^  of  the  stairs,  hurled 
her  headlong  to  the  bottom. 

Madden  was  the  first  to  recover  his  presence  of 
mind ;  he  lifted  his  bride,  with  the  look  of  a  doomed 
man,  but  that  heavy  fall  on  the  stones  had  broken  the 
shattered  chords  of  her  life.  "  Vesey,  dear,**  said  the 
girl ;  and  she  never  spoke  another  word,  for  the  blood 
poured  from  her  lips,  and,  with  a  convulsive  quiver  or 
two,  she  died  in  her  husband's  arms. 

Never  was  there  such  confusion  and  horror  in  Co- 
leraine,  especially  when  the  English  footman  declared 
in  the  fri^t  of  the  moment  that  he  had  teen  a  figure 
exactly  resembling  his  late  miatresa,  turban,  vrig,  and 
dl,  pursuing  tiie  keg  and  his  master ;  but  that  was 
hushed  4tp  afterwards,  and  he  went  home  to  EogUnd. 

An  hour  after  Hannah 'sfaneral,VeseyMadden  leftCo- 
leraine,  leaving  an  attorney  in  town  the  agent  of  his  pro* 
perty ;  and  the  house,  with  all  it  contained,  to  Dan  Kelly. 
The  poor  old  man  could  never  be  persuaded  to  live 
in  it ;  but  the  attorney  took  it  from  him  at  a  rent  whidi 
comforted  his  latter  days,  and  established  his  ^ily 
there,  consisting  of  two  maiden  sisters,  a  mOther-in-law, 
and  a  lady,  whose  commands  he  rarely  disputed,  in 
becoming  style. 

The  ladies  unanimously  asserted  that  they  never  saw 
anything  worse  than  themselves ;  and,  being  noted  for 
stormy  tempers,  the  neighbours  rather  believed  them. 
Poor  Dandid  not  long  survivelus  daughter,  but  he  always 
intermingled  with  the  story  of  her  fate  some  confused 


"  Stillin'  Ned,"  and  the  latter  would  never  agun  bring 
a  keg  to  Coleraine  at  night.  As  for  Dan's  sons,  they 

both  obtained  comfortable  farms,  it  was  said,  "for 
next  to  nothing,"  from  Vesey's  agent;  but  Mrs. 
Kelly  and  her  four  daughters  lived  together  to  inherit 
the  china-shop,  in  the  bock  parlour  of  which  it  is  re* 
corded  they  continued  to  spin,  in  defiance  of  both 
cotton  and  machinery,  and  the  product  of  their  wheds 
always  verified  Dan's  description. 

Yeaey's  abiding  place  was  never  aoourately  ascer- 
tained, though  it  was  believed  he  returned  to  Soothmd ; 
and  an  accidental  fire,  said  to  have  ori^nated  in  the  red 
room,  havmg  burned  down  his  luckless  mansioii,  and 
a  stormy  winter  night  brooght  down  the  dd  house  of 
the  KeUy'a,  the  ruins  of  these  ancient  dveUmgs  vera 
some  years  ago  cleared  away,  and  their  place  supplied  hj 
modem  structures,  in  the  Diamond  of  Coleraine,  some 
of  whose  old  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  connect 
in  dark  association,  the  fall  of  their  native  manuCaoture 
with  the  story  of  "  Madden 'a  Infair." 


Iiovn  the  danj  ni^t. 

When  hashed  the  worid  doth  leam; 
When  besntjr,  bathed  in  ligh^ 

Bogns  mildly,  yet  auprane, 
Ibea  in  viaioB  sweei  I  tee 

TTupaat,  a*  in  pietarea,  rise ; 
Meny  ehiMhood'a  fan  of  glee, 

And  yoBth'*,  with  iti  sannj  tjti. 

IIovc,  &e. 


w«  no^Ho.  cxcv, 


SONG. 

I  LOVE  TEE  STABST  NIQHT. 

Then  the  Kanea  of  other  yean^ 

Dark  Mid  bri^t,  before  me  pan ; 
All  thdr  hopea  and  aU  their  tan 
I  behold  as  in  ft  glass. 
I  love,  &o. 
Some  sing  of  the  noon-day  bright— 

Tbe  Bun  and  his  nidiant  l)eams, 
To  mo  give  the  noon  of  nigfa^ 
Withiti  pensive,  wakingj 
I  loT^  &c 

COUH  &u  Bbowh. 
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WIKTER  nCTURBS  FEOH  THE  KOETH  OP  BUBOPK. 
BT  mnuK  snuoir. 
{CoMiimud  Jhm  Fa^t  Vt.) 


XL 

JtXlTH  AND  BUUAL  OP  OXHLBVftCHUEeiS — THB 
SHAKSfEABC  07  THB  KOBtB. 

Ov  the  eTcmiif?  of  the  Slst  of  Januaij,  I  was  at 
njr  old  bfKuit,  the  Copeuhagen  Atbeiueom,  when  the 
new  number  of  Feednlandet,  a  daily  paper,  was  laid 
before  me.  I  took  it  carelessly  up,  but  started  and  ut- 
tered  sn  ejacnlation  of  surprise  and  sorrow  vhen  mj 
eje  fell  on  the  front  pagei  for  the  ver;  first  oolumn 
tru  endoBcd  in  a  deep  black  border,  rad  printed  in 
Itrge  tjpe,  with  the  startling  and  deeply  pathetic 
heading  of  "Adam  Oehleiisehloeger  er  d5d!"  (Adam 
OeblenschlfBger  is  dead  !)  In  that  single  line  I  felt 
that  I  read  the  doqnent  grief-cry  of  a  naHon-~the 
first  burst  of  a  prolonged  wail  for  the  mightiest  genius 
SoandinaTia  ever  produced.  Happier  was  Oehlen- 
Bchlsger  than  most  great  poets  iu  this — that  he  was 
uniTersaily  appreciated  b;  bis  countrymen  whilst  lirtng, 
although  there  is  strong  reason  to  anticipate  that  his 
works  will  be  more  and  more  treasured,  now  the 
immortal  soul  wbich  conceived  them  has  for  ever 
"  diuffled  off  this  mortal  coil."  For  many  years  Oeh- 
lenachkeger,  and  his  coutempwary  and  friend,  Thor- 
vildaen,  wne  perpetual  sources  ctf  fond  pride,  notonly 
to  the  Daoes,  but  to  all  Scandinaviana ;  for  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  eaeh  feel  at  heait  that  they 
are  diildren  of  ooe  family,  descended  fnnn  common 
ancestors ;  and  no  son  of  genius  and  of  fame  can  uiae 
in  either  without  the  other's  jealoas;  participating  iu 
the  claim  of  having  given  him  birth.  They  may  have 
their  own  little  bickerings  and  battlings,  but  whenever 
anght  touches  the  national  honour  of  one  of  them,  or 
whenever  they  meet  on  foreign  ground,  they  dasp 
each  other's  hands,  and,  with  flashing  eyes,  cry—"  We 
are  Scandinavians  t  We  are  brothers  !"*  In  all  pro- 
bability, never  more  will  two  such  lights  illumine,  at 
one  time,  the  horizon  of  Scandinavia,  as  the  world- 
unrivalled  sculptor  and  the  grand  tragic  poet — both 
of  whom  flourished  and  grew  in  btme  togetJinr,  were 
iiuepuable  firiends,  and  mre  parted  in  death  by  an  in- 
ternl  of  kss  than  aix  years.  Thonraldsaa,  as  is  well 
known,  died  in  OeUenK^ila^er'B  armi^  on  Slth  March, 
1844. 

I  know  nothing,  personally,  of  the  creations  of 
Oehlenachloeger ;  but  I  have  carefully  noted  the 
opinions  expressed  concerning  them,  both  by  his 
countrymen  and  my  own,  and  I  think  I  have  thus 
gathered  a  fair  general  estimate  of  their  ohiuiu)t«.  I 
have  only,  after  much  deliberation,  applied  to  him  the 
epithet,  "  Shakapeare  of  the  North^'-^my  reason  for 


*  A  pleanng  little  initancc  of  this  \t  related  by  H.  C.  Andei- 
sen,  in  his  "  Poet's  Bazaar."  When  he  was  at  Borne,  in  1833, 
ftU  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  in  that  dtj  united,  as 
one  family,  to  keep  their  Christroaa  Ere.  "  We  were,"  says  he, 
"  alwnt  fifty  Scandinavians,  indading  seven  ladies,  vho  wore 
wreaths  of  living  rosea  aroiud  thdr  farowi:  we  men  hid  vnntha 
ofiTj.  The tiireeMUou had rabwitibedfiir presents.  .  .  . 
Thebestprize  wu  aaher  eiqi^TithtluiBior^ition,  *Chiiitmas 
EvsiaBoBWilSSS,'  Aaiiriw«DBttf  I  was  the  hu^  anew", 


doing  so  being  tJiat  no  other  poet  ia  so  vdl  enijUed 
to  that  appellation,  albeit  he  ia  ao^  Shak^eaiiu  ia 
two  essential  respwia.  It  is  admitted  that  the  sottren 
of  the  oomio  and  the  terrible — of  Isoghter  and  of  tan 
— lie  very  close  together ;  and  that  neariy  all  tr^ly 
first-rate  poets  have  possessed  the  power  of  ahno^ 
equally  exciting  these  apparently  opposite  emotiotu. 
So  wondrous  was  the  mastery  of  Shakapeare  over  the 
twain,  that  to  tbis  day  it  is  undecided  whether  be 
excelled  most  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  But  Oehleii< 
schlceger,  by  a  remarkable  idiosyncrasy  of  organizatioii, 
was  destitute  of  humour— that  faculty  was  in  a  great 
measure  denied  him,  or  else  he  chose  never  to  exer 
cise  it.  The  second  graod  point  in  which  he  differed 
from  Shakapeare  is  the  puely  national  scope  of  bii 
works.  Sliakspeare  oonld  raise  a  superstructure  oa 
the  l^adSf  and  pamt  the  manners,  of  varuwa  natiou, 
with  anch  amazing  vigour  and  fidelity  that  one  mi|^ 
momentarily  imagine  be  himself  must  have  been  a 
citiaen  of  them  all.  Oehlensehke^,  oa  the  otlut 
hand,  founded  twenty  out  of  hb  twenty-four  dramatis 
pieces — and  it  is  as  a  dramatist  only  that  he  must  bi 
regarded,  for  his  few  prose  romances  prove  bis  genins 
was  confined  to  the  drama — on  old  Scandinavian  traiili< 
tions ;  and  they  breathe  such  a  spirit  of  nationalily, 
as,  iu  itself,  does  much  towards  accounting  for  ^ 
intense  love  and  admiration  borne  towards  bim  by  bis 
countrymen.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  in  aniversalitji*  and 
hamour  he  u  iinmeaanrably  inferior  to  our  "Swaa  of 
Avon but  I  am  strongly  assured,  by  those  wbtni  I 
have  reason  to  believe  are  both  competent  and  iofNff> 
tial  judges,  that  in  aneh  qualities  as  may,  with  rawfr 
able  allowance  for  difference  of  language^  be  oontnited, 
Oehlenschla^r  is  worthy  of  rai&ng^  if  second, 
second,  to  Shakspeare. 

During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years^  the  rcpatfr 
tion  of  Oehlenschloeger  has  spread  over  the  eatUQ 
world,  and  his  extraordinaiy  merit  was  long  siuM 
known  to  the  best-informed  students  of  foreign  Uterar 
ture  in  England;  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying, 
that  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  public,  his  veiy 
name  has  hitherto  been  all  but  unknown,  for,  with  tha 
slight  exception  of  "The  Shepherd  Boy,"  wm  of 
his  works  luve  yet  been  translated  into  oar  language. 
But  among  the  Germans  his  popularity  has  rivalled 
the  most  illostrious  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
OehlenschlcEger,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  Gennia 
himsd^  tranahted  several  of  his  later  works  into  that 
laiunage.  His  genius  flamed  briniantly  to  the  lu^ 
and  two  of  his  finest  works,  "£iartan  Gndnm" 
(a  tragedy),  and  "  Begnar  Lodbrok"  (a  poem)*  woe 
only  recently  composed. 

On  the  14th  of  last  November,  being  the  amiiver- 
saty  of  lua  seventieth  birthday,  a  numerons  circle  <^ 
his  friends  gave  him  a  teuX,  and  the  ladies  enoiided 

•  It  ia  worthy  oliaaaik  that  TWaaMsMTa  |Bafau^io  thew- 
rerse,  was  vahmal  ia  it*  aecfa.   A^qbs  «f  I^eoanfapnM* 
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bok  b»ok  on  th»t  hkppj  ooeaaion!  How  thankftil 
Mid  proad  will  aU  now  fed  that  they  were  of  the 
vunhnr !  for  tiwy  ean  henafler  saj  to  their  ehildnn 
md  their  ehOdren's  children,  We  celebrated  with 
Oehkngofalteger  his  last  lurthda;  !'*  In  his  boyhood 
ho  vas  reinarkablj  beautiful ;  in  his  prime  a  fall-sized, 
hindsome  roan,  emphatioally  what  is  termed  "  good 
looking,"  and  of  very  pleasing  features;  and  his  old 
age  was  green  and  kindly.  In  society  he  spoke  Tcry 
little,  resembling  many  gifted  beings  in  that  respect. 
His  circumstances  were  easy,  for,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fits from  his  works,  he  rcccired,  like  nearly  every  Danish 
mthor  at  all  distingnlshcd,  a  pension  from  the  State, 
and  he  was  also  a  professor  in  th'e  university  of 
Copenhagen.  Taken,  altogether,  his  life  may  be  held 
b  hare  been  a  peoaHarljr  happy  one.  He  had  the 
me  sadifhotion  of  feeliI^;  himself  thoroughly  iq>pre- 
dated— lie  antioipated,  as  it  weret'  his  own  immor- 
t^y — ^he  Ured  to  a  ripe  age,  and  at  throesoore-and- 
toi  ex[Hred  in  the  arms  of  his  fHends,  lamented  by 
his  Douatrymen  as  tboogh  each  of  them  bad  sustained, 
in  his  death,  a  personal  loss.  What  more  could  be 
desired? 

For  some  time  prior  to  his  dissolution,  he  had  been 
iflicted  with  gont;  and  at  length  a  serions  illness 
sBpervened,  and  stretched  him  on  what  proved  bb 
death-bed.  Abont  the  18th>  an  apparent  impnwement 
in  bis  symptoms  took  place,  so  that  his  medical  atten- 
ibnts  entertained  strtnig  hopes  that  he  would,  for  once, 
baib  the  areb-conqneror  of  man;  but  the  poet  liimself 
Ind  DO  such  expectation.  A  relapse  speedily  ensued, 
■ad  on  the  80th  evidently  the  great  change  was  at 
hand.  Hb  wife  has  been  dead  some  years,  and  bis 
nrririi^  family  consists  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

litter  is  married,  and  resides  in  Norway ;  conse- 
ijacntly  it  was  impossible,  in  this  winter  season,  for 
her  to  arrive  in  time  to  teud  her  father's  dying  conch, 
hot  both  his  sons  were  with  him,  and  bis  intimate 
friends  crowded  around  him  in  the  last  trying  scene. 

Hb  death-day,  the  SOtli,  was  the  Sabbath,  and  his 
!»at  moments  were  marked  by  what,  to  me,  appears 
m  hieldent  rf  absolute  sublimity.  I  have  read  of  the 
ioprcssive  deatb-bed  scenes  of  many  of  the  greatest 
■ea  the  world  ever  knewj  but  never  did  I  hear 
of  one  distinguished  by  snch  a  thrilling  and  character- 
iitic  trait  as  this  in  question.  It  mnst  be  premised 
thtt  Oehlouefaki^er'a  faculties,  so  far  from  being  im- 
I«bdL  were  probably  rendered  keener  by  the  near  ap- 
imA  of  death,  as  is  &eqnently  the  case,  and  this 
niiim  the  fiut  I  am  about  to  relate  still  more  im- 
pnwive.  In  the  evening  of  the  above  dsy,  he  cx- 
pwsly  desired  one  of  his  sons  to  rend  unto  him  a 
ioog  passage  on  the  imraort^ty  of  the  soul,  in  his  own 
twgedy  of  •*  Socrates."  His  son  did  so :  and  endea- 
wor  to  COToeivo  what  the  feelings  of  all  present  must 
have  been  during  its  perusal !  I  can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  pregnant  with  moral  grandeur,  with  awe, 
with  ^iritoal  intensity.  Picture  the  expiring  poet,  Hs- 
t«ingto  the  choked  voice  of  his  child  uttering  the  lines 
Iw  awn  spirit  bad  dictated  in  the  full  vigour  of  its 
powBia,  on  the  grand  secret  which,  in  bis  own  person, 
he  knew  would  so  enrif  tly  be  rended  to  him ;  picture, 
^  the  broathleaa  gnn^w  <rf  &ienc|s,  and  tbdr  absorb- 
hjMMtiowl   la  the  handa  of  a  great  painter,  few 


Bwnis  for  a  theme  (oUer  of  Bvpasaiiig  intfm  ot]9lB 
hrftieat  ordw,  thui  Oil  aeene.   Kay  it  bA  tlteiKirie^. '  y 
to  growing  eaavaa !  y      -i^-  ' 

When  his  son  oame  to  the  oosdouonBf  ithelaSfc 
aot  of  **  Soeratea,  **  Oehlffluohki^  remuked  that  his 
own  last  aet  had  also  now  arrived ;  and  then  be  blessed 
his  children,  bade  them  and  his  Mends  an  etemd  adieu 
on  earth,  and  prayed  that  the  Almighty  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  him  an  easy  death -«-an  aspiration 
precisely  realized,  for  almost  immediately  afterwarda 
be  sunk  into  a  state  of  mild  insemsibility,  ittm  whioh 
he  never  rallied ;  and,  finally,  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
night,  the  soul  of  the  mighty  poet  was  rdeaaed  from 
its  bonds  of  wom-ont  clay,  and  fled  to  the  judgrarat- 
seat  of  its  Creator,  there  to  render  an  aecount  of  ita 
stewardship,  and  receive,  I  fervently  hqw,  admittanoe 
into  the  everlasting  mansions  of  bliss,  which  the  merey 
of  God,  and  not  the  merits  of  man,  alone  ean  xe&d« 
accessible  to  any  of  the  hnman  race. 

Oebknsohlt^r'a  death  was  announced  by  all  the 
papers  within  black  borders,  as  thougli  their  sovereign 
were  no  more,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  many  genuine 
and  eloquent  testimonials  of  grief;  aud  fur  many  day* 
swarms  of  poetical  laments  have  appeared.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  be  died  on  the  annivoraary  of 
the  death  of  the  late  king.  Christian  VIU.,  two  year* 
ago. 

The  expenses  of  bis  funerd  were  voted  by  the 
Council  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  and  its  ar- 
rangements devolved  ou  a  voluntary  oommittee  of 
rriends.  1%e  day  fixed  for  the  obsetiuies  babg  the 
following  Batnrday,  fiflth  of  Jannai?— a  day  whioh 
many  considered  as  foolishly  premature,  because  it 
hurried  the  preparations  in  snoh  a  way  that  it  was 
impossible  to  render  the  funeral  so  thoroughly  nationd 
an  affair  as  everybody  desired ;  and  impressive  as  the 
putting  the  hononred  dead  out  of  sight  really  proved, 
it  would  have  been  far  more  ao  bad  longer  time  been 
accorded.  A  deputation  from  Lund,  in  Sweden — 
the  place  where  Oeblenschloeger  was,  with  grand  so- 
lemnity, crowned  Lighr-Konge,  (Poet-King)  of 
Scandinavia — -was  prepared  to  attend  the  funeral, 
on  behalf  of  the  Swedish  nation,  and  wrote  that  they 
would  be  able  to  do  so  (by  means  of  ice-boats),  if  it 
were  delayed  nntU  Tuesday ;  but  that  was  not  done, 
and,  ooosequcntly,  it  was  utteriy  imposaible  for  the 
Swedes  to  be  present.  There  was  no  red  oooadon, 
whatever,  why  s  mneb  longer  intervd  between  death, 
and  bnrid  shodd  not  have  been  allowed  to  elapse,  for 
I  can  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  bo^,  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  funeral,  was  firesh,  as  though 
the  spirit  had  only  just  fled ;  th.ere  were  no  marks  of 
"  decay's  effacing  fingers," — not  a  line  of  the  features 
was  altered — the  poet  only  slept. 

The  body  of  OehlensehJaeger  was  conveyed,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  from  his  winter  residence  in 
Amalie-gnde,  to  Fruekirke  (Our  Lady's  Church). 
This  church,  erected  twenty  years  ago,  is  a  lai^  sin- 
gular-looking brick  edifice,  with  a  huge  square  towep 
The  triongnlar  front,  over  the  Doric  columns,  has  a 
grand  group  of  figures,  in  terra  cottE^  designed  by 
Thorwddscu,  representing  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
in  the  wildemese.  In  the  porob,  the  entrance  of  the 
fovionr  into  Jemsalem  ia  executed  in  bas-relief^  and 
there  are  also  statuea  (rf 
alfo  bjThenrddsen*  Bv 
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Tcndm  Kmekirkd  tvsktc  than  most  saoied  edifices  in 
the  entire  world — viz. :  the  coloesal  figures  of  our 
Btvioar,  the  trelTe  Apoatles,  and  alao  an  angel-font, 
dl  the  iroik  at  Thonraldsen,  in  white  marble.  The 
Sanoor  is  truly  a  sabUme  elimination  of  sovereign 
genius,  heaTen-inspired,  and  is  nnirersally  admitted 
to  be  die  most  gbrioiu  oonoeption  of  the  Son  of  God 
vhidi  erer  was  realised  l^*  Bum.   It  is  placed  at  the 
iMidc  of  the  apMOons  altar  (iq>  to  which  the  aa^ 
aisle  leads  strict  from  the  enbwuw),  and  our  Lurd 
is  represented  with  extended  arms,  in  the  act  of  say- 
ing, "  Come  nnto  me."  The  majesty  of  His  attitude, 
and  the  divine  benignity  and  spiritoatity  which  floats, 
■8  it  were,  around  Him,  no  combination  of  words  can 
express.    The  twelve  Apostlea  stand  on  pedestals, 
•ix  on  eaoh  side  of  the  church ;  and  perhaps  any  one 
(tf  them  would  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  the 
iame  of  a  minor  sculptor.    But  the  angel-font !  I 
hare  hung  with  del^t  over  that,  and  methinks  I 
oonld  gaze  on  it  for  ever,  with  increasing  admiration. 
It  is  the  most  poetical  and  exquisite  idea  of  a  Font 
which  ever  entered  the  brain  of  mortal.    Behdd  a 
tiHtfling  angel !  her  long,  balf-f(dded  wings  drooping 
liebbd  her,  witii  tiior  tips  almost  reaching  the  floor. 
"hi  both  hands  she  sostains  a  hog^  shallow  sea-shell— 
tint  is  the  font !  The  conntenanoe  of  this  matchless 
Inrd  of  Paradise  is  lovely  beyond  all  imagination,  and 
not  only  are  the  proportions  and  attitude  faultless,  but 
the  workmanship  and  finish  are  indescribably  delicate. 
The  feathers  on  the  wings  seem  almost  real ;  and  were 
an  enthusiast  long  to  gaze  on  the  entire  figure,  he 
would  be  ^t  to  fancy  he  beheld  the  pinions  gently 
fluttering,  preparatory  to  the  angelic  creature  soaring 
away  to  her  kindred  skies.    This  wondrous  font  is 
vHIun  the  railings,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  if 
Unieki^  possessed  no  other  internal  wealth  than  it 
alone,  jnlgnms  would  nevertheless  come  from  afar  to 
aee  what  a  living  sh^  tiie  intellect  and  band  of  man 
om  fiuhion  out  of  oald  marble.  Mo  one  can  look  on 
tins  fm^  and  on  the  statues,  withont  being  impressed 
vitii  a  strong  feeling  of  tiie  marvellous  industry,  as 
veU  as  genius,  of  Thorwaldsen,  for  really  in  themselves 
they  wonld  seem  to  constitute  the  labour  of  a  life-time, 
and  yet  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  legacies 
left  to  the  world  by  ii«  boaibaildar's  aoa. 

On  the  present  solemn  occasion,  the  church  was 
entirely  hung  with  black,  and  this  sombre  coloiir  bdng 
extended  at  the  back  of  the  statues,  set  their  proper- 
'  tious  off  with  such  fine  effect  that  one  was  tempted 
to  wish  that  a  dark  driq>eiy  might  be  permanently 
suspended  behind  them  on  tliat  account.  The  coffin 
containing  Oehlenschlo^r's  body  was  placed  at  the 
loot  xit  t£e  altar;  and  on  its  lid  r^osed  two  vrreaths, 
a  lyre,  and  a  harp,  all  of  pure  silver,  wUk  ike 

mam$  ntSteriied  Jbr  thU  fttrpoae  b$  tit  eiikbvn  of 
different  sckooU.  The  lyre  was  presented  by  the 
flchool  ^Urtlc^ften  (Posterity),  at  whidi  schodi 
OeblaMchlo^er  himself  was  educated  sixty  years  ago. 

On  Saturday  morning,  from  a  very  early  hour, 
Tmekirke  was  densely  crowded  with  people,  and  even 
some  rektions  of  Oehlenschlc^er  tbemselves  oould  not 
obtain  admittance.  The  scene  outside  the  church 
was  abnost  as  striking  as  that  within.  Scores  of  car- 
riages were  drawn  up  in  different  puts  of  the  streets, 
wUob  were  so  densely  packed  wil^  people  of  all  ranks, 
that  they  were  impasuble.  Jnfontof  thQehtixdi,ffH; 


away  on  either  sid^  a  road  was  kept  cleat  by  a  great 
body  of  soldiers,  standing  closely  togetiier,  with  fixed 
bayonets.  This  precaution  was  absolutely  neoeasaij. 
The  hearse  (or  funeral-car),  which  had  conveyed  the 
body  of  Oehlenschkeger,  stood  near  the  front  of  tbe 
church,  with  its  six  black,  pawing  steeds,  covered  with 
cloth  of  the  same  colour.  The  Danish  hearses  are 
very  different  to  English  ones,  having  literally  no  body, 
but  consistii^  of  a  fraoie,  on  four  wheels,  Uie  bottos 
corned  with  Uack  doth,  and  having  two  low  oulunHd 
stools  placed  athwart  it,  for  receiving  the  coffin,  fdudi 
is  almost  invariably  hung  with  duplets  of  bard  aod 
eveigreens.  At  the  comers  of  this  vehicle  rise  pillan, 
supporting  a  canopy,  or  roof,  varnished  black,  and  de- 
corated with  either  silvered  or  gilt  ornaments,  in  the 
shape  of  eagles,  chaplets,  &c.  Of  course,  the  fashion 
and  style  of  decoration  of  the  wliole  are  commensuraU 
with  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  Some  of  these  fouenl 
cars  are  very  plain — others  extremely  el^ant,  ud 
richly  furnished.  Copenhagen  possesses  only  one  gran- 
der than  that  employed  for  Oehlenschlc^.  The 
effect  of  tbe  whole  scene — the  chorch,  the  soldieis,  the 
hearse,  and  the  a^tated  masses  of  people,  with  eagv, 
8(Htiowful  aspects— was  extremely  unpressive. 

At  an  ^pointed  hour,  the  procession  (on  foot)  des- 
tined to  fo^ow  the  remains  the  poet  to  the  sepol- 
chre,  arrived  at  the  cbnrch.  This  processkm  nij^t 
be  described  as  an  embodiment  of  the  Banish  na&n. 
His  Majesty  the  King,  and  the  Queen  Dowager,  did 
not  attend  in  person,  but  were  expressly  repreeoited 
by  their  cavaliers;  but  the  only  other  member 
composing  the  Royal  Famfly,  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Ferdinand  (uncle  to  the  King,  and  Crown 
Prince,  or  heir  to  the  throne),  walked  in  the  procet- 
sion ;  also  the  Ministers  of  State ;  most  of  the  foreign 
Ambassadors,  and  members  of  the  various  Corps  di- 
plomatique; the  authorities  of  Copenhagen;  the  Clcrgf; 
the  University  Professors  and  Students,  and  leaned 
men;  Civil  and  Militaiy  Officers ;  depnti^ansfiointiie 
Royal  Navy,  from  the  Aitisans ;  ftc,  &c.,  &c  'ffhea 
the  procession  had  entered  tiie  church,  whidi  m 
lighted  l>y  wax  candles  in  oaudelabras,  suspended  froB 
the  ceiling,  the  Bishop  of  Copenhagen  delivered  u 
oration.  jVfterwards,  an  intensely  interesUog  oere' 
mony  vras  performed  by  a  la^  choir  of  singers  of  both 
sexes,  cbaunting  the  "Evening  Song"  (a  tooohing 
and  finely  appropriate  piece  of  four  stanzas,  each  oos' 
taining  six  lines),  written  by  Oehlenschlceger  himadr, 
and  thus  sung  vrith  surpassing  effect  over  his  inanimate 
remains.  Alas !  it  could  not  "  ope  the  dull,  oold  ear 
of  death  but  who  can  say  that  the  poet's  fined  spirit 
did  not  drink  in  the  upwanl-floating  melody  ? 

Prior  to  the  procession  leaving  the  chiuch,  which  it 
did  about  one  o'clock  pjl,  myself  and  some  friends 
wended  our  w^  towards  tiic  spot,  deeUned  to  be  the 
last  earthly  abiding>|daoe  of  Oehlenaehk^er*  Ha  wu 
to  be  interred  in  tiie  ehorobyard  the  suburb  Fre- 
dericksbeig,  about  an  Eng^h  mile-and-a-half  beyood 
the  gates  of  the  ci^.  Vast  masses  of  pe(^  filled 
not  only  the  streets  through  which  we  paued,  but  abo 
thronged  the  adjoining  ramparts,  and  every  foot  of  tbe 
road,  all  the  way  to  the  burtal-place  in  question. 
Threading  the  ancient  Vestor-Port  (West-Gate),  re 
pass  along  the  noble  road,  skirted  with  avenues  d 
trees,  until  we  arrive  at  tb»  cekbr^^i^eliBk  of  li- 
berty, erected  bjqbdfsMm&wgil^pitMfa) 
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JVince  ftederick,  for  certain  prinleges  granted,  and 
i^ibtc  seooFetl  to  them.  Some  vi  the  emblematical 
Blitaes  at  the  base  are  rvrj  good.  Thousands  are 
wenduig  their  va;  past  this  obelisk,  bat  none  stop  to 
gM*  at  it.  Onward  go  all ;  and  whatever  window  of 
the  houses  we  laise  our  eyes  to,  haa  groups  of  anxious, 
expectant  faces  looking  forth.  We  pass  various  places 
of  popular  summer  resort,  at  all  of  which  the  flags*  of 
Dmmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  are  hoisted.  Not 
manj  hundred  yards  beyond  the  obelisk,  is  the  entrance 
of  tiie  avenue,  leading  up  to  Ftedericksberg  Fakce, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  that  avenue  is  the  churchyard, 
tairindi  such  mournfnl  mnUatndea  are  moving. 

Before  we  go  further,  let  us  pause  to  look  at  a  Ut- 
tie  hoBs^  exactly  opposito  the  aTenue,'on  tiie  oUier 
vds  o(  the  road.  Regard  it  well !  It  is  a  little,  old, 
vUtewidied  house,  low-buUt.  with  many  small  win- 
dows, and  not  very  much  unlike  Shakspeare's,  at  Sttat- 
fbrd«n-ATon,  only  that  the  latter  is  of  "  stud-and- 
omd,"  whereas  this  one  is  of  brick  and  tile,  and  of  a 
cniwlerably  later  erection.  Abont  the  centre  is  a 
little  low  doorway,  and  on  the  window-shutters  on 
each  side  of  it  are  painted,  in  Danish  fashion,  repre- 
tentitions  of  varioas  trifling  articles  of  domestic  use, 
indicating  that,  if  yon  descend  a  step  or  two,  yon  will 
enter  a  humble  little  shop,  for  the  sale  of  such  things, 
mi  the  name  of  the  oecnpier  may  be  read  also — one 
K.  Pstenen.  In  front  of  this  Uttle  old  house,  are 
mend  stacks  of  soldiers*  arms,  as  Utoug^  it  were  a 
gnaid-hotue,  and  fur  away  m  either  nde  of  it,  sen- 
tbds  an  walking  with  musket  on  shoulder.  What 
ofaBthis!  Lookup,  O  questicmer!  and  let  thine  eyes 
devour  a  tale  the  f&ce  of  that  little,  old,  whitewashed 
hMua  has  to  tell.  Immediately  under  the  eaves,  ex- 
tend from  end  to  end  festoons  of  black  crape,  and  just 
■bove  the  lower  windows  are  correeponding  festoons 
flf  laurel  and  fir  intertwined.  Then,  over  the  door,  in 
eeake  of  the  front,  is  a  large  oval  shield,  encircled 
tithhard,  and  im  that  shield  are  the  thrilling  words— 

"hox  was  BOBM 
ASAU  0EHI.EN3CHL<EG£B, 
14Ui  Nonoiber,  1777." 

0  reader  t  wiiat  a  volume  of  eloquence  of  pathos,  of 
hn,  of  sorrow,  and  of  pride,  in  those  few  simple 
veria !  Not  one  could  be  added — not  one  could  be 
Uen  away,  without  injuring  the  electric  power  of  the 
■aUeoce.  Here,  thought  I,  sixty  years  ago,  laughed 
ad  played  tin  lufpy  "  ae  bairnf"  of  fond  parents,  and 
cniy  indi  of  ground  around  was  familiar  to  him. 
• '  DidaiQ^  thought  at  that  time  flit  athwwt  his  own  mind, 
or  lui  parenta'  nunds,  or  their  neighibours'  minds,  that 
h^  the  pretty,  f^etaamt  butterfly-chaser,  would  live  to 
extend  the  fame  of  his  nation  over  the  world,  and  that 
kalf-a^iinitury  later,  his  mortal  remains  would  be  borne 
b;  the  spot  of  his  nativity,  with  the  whole  Danish 
ution  for  mourners?  Ay,  and  verily  many  other 
Bn^nipgs  were  mine^  as  I  gazed  and  gased.  Let 
■e  r^eat  this :— -Win  the  pestle  who  are  so  jealoasly 


*  The  flag  (rf  Dtamrk  ii  s  white  crow  on  i  ni  gnmiid; 
ttat  d  NoTw^  u  «  tricfto,  blue,  red,  and  white ;  that  <i 
9*tin  ta  «  jeOoT  ctom  on  a  bine  gronnd. 

1 1  mder^aad  tlut  OeUeiuahlaeger  was  an  only  child.  Bia 
Mm  wm  in  reipettable  drcoautaneea,  being  the  iamotOT  of 


prond  of  being  called  Banes — ^will  this  mosfr  spiiite^ 
brave,  andent,  and  honourable  race,  buy  thatntttB^  old, 
whitewashed  house  for  an  heir-loom  to  the  nidio^ 
more  to  be  prised  than  each  and  every  palace  it  poa* 
sesses  P  Or  will  it  first  be  needful  for  a  German  to 
come  hither  with  intent  to  purchase  it  for  hi> 
countrymen,  as  an  American  proposed  with  tegard  to 
the  mass  of  mud,  wood,  and  straw,  composing  a  cer- 
tain tenement  at  Stratford-on-Avon  f  Lo !  I  already 
take  shame  unto  myself  for  this  ongenerona  doubt. 
Forgive  me,  Danes! — ^I  hear  yon  cry,  "Foiah  the 
thought  I" 

We  at  length  entered  the  avenue—one  of  the  noblest 
I  ever  beheld.  It  is  a  very  stnu^  and  excellent 
oarriage-road,  and  on  either  ride  of  it  is  a  double  line 
of  tree%  enckmng  a  broad  promenade,  witii  seats. 
From  the  entrance  to  the  terminatuui  at  the  churelv 
is  probably  lidl  three  quarters  of  an  English  mile;  and 
along  this  distance  are  houses,  with  few  intervals,  and 
many  beautifully  laid-out  tea-gardens  and  places  for 
open-air  recreation,  fitted  up  in  a  style  far  beyond 
aught  of  a  similar  kind  in  Unhand.  In  Bummer-time^ 
especially  on  Sunday  evenings,*  this  is  a  very  favourite 
place  of  resort  to  the  public,  and  the  scene  on  such 
occasions  is  said  to  be  animated  in  the  extreme.  We 
duly  reached  the  church  of  Fredericksbe^.  It  is  dose 
upon  the  road,  and  is  a  quaint,  squat,  octagon  struo- 
ttore,  with  a  steep,  slated  roof,  and  a  curious,  slender 
tower,  with  a  fonr-&ced  dock.  Abont  the  centre  of 
the  little  burial  ground,  snmnmding  the  edifice^  a 
great  hei^  of  earth  was  fceahfy  cast  np,  and  on  it  many 
eyes  were  flxed,  for  it  would  soon  be  ^led  over  Km, 
remains. 

We  returned  down  the  avenue — the  promenades 
of  which  were  one  sheet  of  ice,  for  the  preceding  even- 
ing  there  bad  been  a  thaw,  which  melted  the  surface 
of  the  snow,  but  in  the  night  an  intense  frost  succeeded, 
and  the  day  also  was  dear,  but  bitter  cold.  The  entire 
avenue  was  strewn,  according  to  the  old  Scandinavian 
custom,  with  evei^preens,  branches  of  &t,  brmohes 
fir  and  box,  mingl^  in  some  instances  with  artificial 
flowers — an  idea  I  did  not  like  at  all.  It  is  customary 
at  all  funerals  to  strew  evergreens  before  the  door  ai 
the  hoiise  where  the  body  Um,  but  it  is  (ndy  for  some 
very  distinguished  person  indeed  that  they  are  strewn 
all  the  yny  to  tiie  burial-plai!e.f  As  mentioned,  the 
procession  had  left  the  dinrdi  at  one  o'dool^  and  the 
coffin  at  starting  was  borne  by  the  students  vi  the 
University,  but  this  honour  was  shared  at  interrala 
between  them  and  the  royal  sailors.  When  the  pro- 
cession came  in  sight  of  the  poet's  birth-plaoe>,  it  was 
considerably  past  two  o'dod:,  and  then  commenced 
firing  of  minute  guns,  by  soldiers,  at  two  oontignoua 
points.  In  a  litUe  while  all  that  was  mortal  of  Oeh- 
fenschlceger  rested  for  the  last  time  before  the  roof 
which  sheltered  his  natal  day.  A  song,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  occaaiott,  by  Hans  CSiristiau  Andersen, 
was  here  song,  and  the  reader  will  imagine  how  in- 


*  Itnaatbe1)onieminiiid,thatinI)eRmaift^aaIlumdas> 
where  itoted,  the  Sabbath  la  held  to  tenntaate  at  bar  o'doekia 
the  afteraoon. 

f  At  the  time  of  Thonntldsen'i  fanera],  the  Eog^  P^pvs 
mentioned  that  the  road  waa  stiown,  not  oulj  with  evergreen^ 
bnt  also  with  jnitiper  berriet.  Z  bare  ino^red  whethu  thia 
•tat^t  WM  oomctj  Md  an[9f||^yii!3»i^@^teT-. 
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teatdf  mtoresiing  must  bare  been  the  mmte  at  tiib 
jtmctare.  **  Oh,"  said  I  to  a  friend  tt  the  moment, 
"  who  can  tell  whether  Oehlenscli!ceger*s  spirit  may 
not  be  permitted  to  look  down  on  nil  thisP"  Aj, 
■ud  I  do  even  now  deliberatdy  oooceive  that  it  is  h^ 
no  means  a  baseless  taaej  tiiat  the  soil  of  the  departed 
ii  oftpennitted  toboTeromthesoeaes  and  fittadsit 
loTed  <m  earth. 

Wh«  the  wng  oaodnM,  safiors  raised  the 
oo£a  on  tiieir  shoaJders,  and  the  procession  slowly 
entered  the  avenue.  Tirst  came  a  very  Urge  military 
band,  playing  an  impressive  dead  march.  They  were 
fsllowed  by  an  immense  nnmber  of  gentlemen,  public 
and  professiontd  men,  in  ranks  of  aboat  six  deep,  and 
any  respectable  individnal  might  join  them.  Next 
oame  a  mass  of  royal  sailors,  two  emUematic  banners, 
and  then  the  oofiLn.  Tht  latter  was  borne  witfaoat 
^tH  or  any  oovering,  aad  on  its  ltd  were  the  eilTcr 
wreaths,  lyre,  and  harp;  but  so  many  erergreen 
meaths^  and  "oTerlastii^'  flowers,  had  been  deposi- 
ted and  thrown  on  tiie  eo&i,  by  hnrng  hnds,  tluit  it 
Moaed  one  bum  of  foliage.  lifyaelC  and  a  l^y  with 
wMt  picked  np  fire  large  beMtiful  ererlasting  flowen 
(called  here  "  imiDartalB"),  which  fell  from  (he  eofia. 
They  lie  before  me  as  I  pea  &m,  and  I  need  not  idd 
that  I  treasure  them  highly.  I  also  possaised  myseir 
of  some  fir  and  eret^reens,  orer  which  the  body  was 
boiM.  Iirnnediately  aftn'  the  coffin  came  the  sons 
of  Oehlenschlo^ier,  the  ctergy,  official  personages,  &c. 
The  atttborities,  officers,  and  ciei^y,  were  all  in  fall 
•ostune,  whtth  added  much  to  Ihe  pictuivsqne  and 
,  gtrikiDg  scene.  The  entire  {mcession  was  im- 
mense, and  a  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  qieeta- 
tora  as  it  passed.  A  few  carriages  brought  up  the 
nar. 

Vfhea  the  bod;  wu  lowered  in  the  gnrCf  an  t)fs> 
tuA  was  pranoniieed  OT«r  it  by  Pastor  Gnradtng,  a 
very  gifted  and  eniitent  preaAo;  wc^l  known  among 
leanwdanBim  London  from  lus  residrace  there,  and 
who  fa  author  of  the  "  Northern  Mytbolo^y."  Tkerc 
is  no  r^olar  bariil  servioe  read  at  fanends  in  Dra- 
Ksrk,  the  clergymen  ddiTCtiag  an  appropriate  extem- 
pore discoarse  instead ;  bnt  words  equiv^eat  to  oar 
*'  eaith  to  earth'*  are  iovariabfy  nsed  when  the  first 
bandfol  is  thrown  in.  Many  sobs  broke  &om  laanly 
breasts,  and  many  tears  were  shed  both  by  stem  ai^ 
gentle  eyes,  when  the  first  clod  rsttled  on  the  oc^n  of 
OehlenscbkEger.  One  more  yearning  b>ok  into  the 
narrow  house— one  nrare  glanoe  at  the  vreath  and 
flower -strewn  colin — and  ye,  O  friends,  who  knew 
hm  liniig,  bare  seen  the  last  of  tbe  niwtid  part  of 
yo«r  dai^ig  poet.  Begrndge  not  esr&  ita  mm — 
b^mdge  not  ^aven  another  poiifed  apbit — for  ham 
^  not  ^  of  O^lenat^ceger  wfueh  is  deaAlen  t 

Never,  I  thoo^t,  bad  poet  snob  a  bnrial !  As  one 
John  Milton  said  of  one  William  Sbakspeere,  "Kings, 
lersttcb  a  tomb,  wonld  wish  to  die  V*  And  is  itthos 
that  Denmark  buiies  its  bards  P  And  how  does  a  eer- 
.tain  nation,  the  most  wealthy  and  povec&il  in  the 
world,  bury  4iM  poets  P  I  have  been  t«ld  that  when 
tbey  oiy  for  bread,  it  givea  them  «  stone ;  that  when 
they  die,  it  usually  buries  tbetn  in  a  pauperis  ecfirn, 
into  which  it  Ims  starred  fbem  by  inches ;  and  that  it 
afterwards  rears  a  marble  monument  to  their  mcmoiy, 
.which  costs  more  than  all  the  mouf^  tfai^y  ever  poa- 
tessefl  in  thnr  tiveii  vould  anmnt  to.  CvaXmk 


ifttiisbetnwf  for  lam  only  speaking  by  hewsiy.  I 
wait  for  an  answer. 

On  the  very  evening  of  Us  funeral,  Oehlenaoblo^'a 
tragedy  of  "  Qoeen  Margaret"  was  performed  at  the 
'nieatie  Rt^al,  in  Eoageos  Nytorr.  Of  conrse,  tha 
bovse  was  crowded  to  excess.  I  beliere  that  tie 
acting,  at  plays  and  operas,  in  Oopenhagen,  is  ntj 
good,  but  do  not  speak  from  personal  expenoso^  iat^ 
to  the  best  of  mj  zeedlectioa,  I  bare  only  seen  one 
tbeat^cal  perfomaaoa  during  the  long  ifnoe  of  ten 
years.  | 

On  the  Wednesday  saeceedbg  the  funeral,  I  re- 
visited the  birtb-piaoe  and  grare  of  OehlensdhkegN; 
and  made  pencil  sketches  cC  the  house  and  chureh — 
rudely  enoagh,  no  doubt,  but  tbey  will  be  iateltigiUa 
mementoes  to  me.    I  found  the  crape,  the  erergreen^ 
and  the  shield  all  gone  from  the  house ;  and  on  each 
side  the  doorway  were  a  number  of  coane  hgwiiw^ 
reared  up  against  tbe  wall,  for  sale.    The  arcne  was 
stiU  strewn,  here  and  there,  wtth  trampled  ewgtWB^  i 
bat  no  crowds  now  joitled  uw  as  I  Aoogbtfally  otmde 
ak>i^.  I  arrived  at  the  Aurdiyud,  and  there  I  fauod 
a  lai^  nagh  nass  of  froMi  nouU,  piled  over  Ihc 
spot  where  the  btmes  of  the  poet  wU  ptakttif  mool- 
<ter  until  that  great  day  whoi  earth  lad  ooeau  alike 
will  yi^  up  their  dead.    Several  large  evcrgiaen 
wreaths  were  placed  on  differeat  parts  of  the  beap. 
As  to  tbe  silver  wreathi,  lyre,  and  harp,  I  understaad 
it  is  contomplated  to  attach  them  to  a  monument,  to  , 
he  erected  over  the  grave.    No  pilgrim  bat  myself 
had  been  attracted  to  the  spot.    The  day  was  far^;bt.  i 
and  tbe  sun  shone  i^eosantly  on  tbe  crisp  snow  and  i 
tbe  fresh  moulds,  and  glistened  on  the  wiiidowB  of  the  | 
little  ehurcb.    Siknoe  [mvailed,  and  I  Mt  nyadf  | 
alone— okwe  near  the  grw«  of  tbe  poet — aloae  where 
tens  of  tbouaaiMh  were  oongngiriied  a  few  daira  before. 
All  were  gone  -,  and  at  thAt  moment  I,  tin  JTmAvh^ 
Fo^l—l,  tite  young  stranger  froa  a  distant  land, 
was  tbe  only  being  who  bad  come  to  pay  boMge  to 
God-given  genius,  by  reverentially  revisiting  tbe  grave 
of  A^m  Ochlenstddo^! 
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All  tbe  world  knows  that  when  titere  is  banfiy  a 
catspaw  of  wind  throngbout  London,  it  yet  btowu 
great  guns  rotmdibe  comer  of  9t.  Paul's  (Smrebywrd ; 
that  wben  the  rest  of  Paris  is  panting  for  lack  of  fresh 
air,  you  baveto  hold  your  lurt  in  crossing  Pont  Neuf ; 
and  that  when  not  a  Eepbyr  eddies  smong  tbe  dost- 
hetqis  of  the  streets  of  Ddinbm^  vnrj  wind  of 
beaven  is  nemtheless  froliekkig  armtnd  Hdim  s 
UoDument  on  <!alton  Hill ;  but  aB  the  wttild  doei 
'  not  know  that  when  only  a  getrtle  breese  pemdet 
the  other  quarters  of  Oopeidiagen,  a  very  hurricane 
howls  adown  Ostei^i;ade,  as  yon  enter  it  by  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  Kongens  Kytorv.  Here  tbe  wind 
msbes  down  the  narrow  street,  with  such  incredible 
ferocity)  that  yon  wonM  fancy  it  must  be  some  tiv- 
mendons  fannsfa^  monster  tearing  tbnnigb  a  defile  in 
pnrsoit  of  prey.  As  yon  approadi  Ostcrgade  from 
Kongens  Nytorv,  you  feel  yourself  seized  on  by  invi- 
sible but  very  palpable  bands,  and  moat  yield,  as  tbe 
bark  doe*  to  the  iniaenoe  <tf  ^he  Muhtotn.  Tkm 
propelling  pow«r  Uii^^fi^lMt^^ 
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A%  vUdid  idong  orer  wj  prnmoit  or  tohI.  ht 
iow*  tW  itnet,  hdi^  is  a  ihip  driftii^  Won  tbs 
ilpni.  Oh.  tke  ftuqyaeeMtl  hftw  bekeU  at  the 
•onBrofthatOsUfgadet  I  lum  sbmi  Imga  bedoaked 
nnion  twiatod  aad  kuoAect  dxwt  lik«  pappets ;  I 
km  MM  jwng  Udise  seaodakKuly  whirlod  roond,  un- 
til iktj  di(la*t  know  whethsr  to  laagli  or  to  017 ;  I 
km  MM  aUerij,  befarred  danes,  who  hftppeoed  to  be 
kofty  ai  Datali  galliots,  (airi;  taek  from  side  to  side 
of  tha  street,  from  inabilitj  to  make  an  inch  of  bead-* 
ny  vfaea  tailing  is  the  wind's  eye ;  I  faara  seen  hats 
n^ag  aloag  like  wildiie,  and  baskets  jaiDping  as 
tk«q[k  tUad  with  hot  donptinga  and  qoieksUver ;  aod 
I  kara  aeen  baway  fdkws,  who  one  monent  itemed 
ymdly  along,  the  next  give  a  pitch  fiirwanl,  and 
^ide  wkfa  aH  their  limbs  m  otter  oonfunon  orer  many 
ywds  of  stipperjparement,  nntil  they  '^Imiight  np  ** 
ignit  tke  feet  of  soow  passerby,  wkom  tW  shoek 
vmU  pmkaaee  **  brrag  down"  ^nwliag  in  amioable 
■naiywiiiiiiiilii|i.  Oh,  it  i»  gforions  in  winter  to  nra 
Iki  giHtlet  of  Kongens  Nytorr  entraaoe  to  Ostergade 
— 4ir  yon  can  read  while  yon  run,  and  aftenrards 
imlise  at  leianra  on  the  epitome  of  the  wotid's  raee 
tkmia  skadowed  forth. 

''And,  prmy.  Sir  Waaaemds  Vog^r  asks  the 
INttSk  bat  impatient  reader,  "in  the  name  of  good- 
um,  what  is  joar  Kongeas  Nytorr,  and  ytmr  break- 
■lak  (tagadef  **  Why,  that  is  the  Tery  thing  I  wish 
to  leB  yon,  fwr  I  am  about  to  make  my  daily  perambu- 
kitioB  of  ^  streets  of  Copenbagen,  and  yon  shall  see 
^  I  see,  and  judge  for  yonrsrif  whetk^  there  are 
any  wiirter  pietiuea  worth  looking  at. 

I  set  forth  fton  my  owu  qnaxters  (which  are  witfarn 
a  few  doors  of  Hau  Christian  Andersen's)  in  Nyhavn 
BSfna  Sale;  sa,  Tawn-ode  of  NewhaTen,  which 
■in  Newhmn  is  a  large  canal,  naTigaUe  for  vends 
•f  eouiderafclebarthen,  and  ranning  down  the  middle 
«f  a  hmg  street,  nntil  both  terminate  together  in 
Kongens  Nytorr.  I  descend  into  a  coartyard  en- 
cWd  by  lofty  houses,  forming  a  KtUe  totm  ia  them- 
■Bb^  and  laring  only  one  ^fress,  a  large  gateway 
^eniag  on  the  canal  aide.  This  gate  is  open  every 
ay  (except  Smday)  notS  erening,  when  it  is  closed 
ad  locked  To  attend  it.  there  is  an  oM  porter, 
who  tine  juit  within  the  entrance.  He  riways  has  a 
immA  -eoa  moigen,-*  or  "God  aften,"  ("good 
wn^,"  or  **  good  eveaiD|^'*)  for  me,  eren  thongh  I 
kHoiMsed  him  np^  ore  now,  at  tiie  **8dm'  hoars!" 
■d  a  polUo  nuBB^  <tf  his  hat  is  I  pass,  not  in  the 
^■ft  of  aerriBl^.  hot  oC  good  breedbg;  and  I  nerer 
"gfcet  to  Totnm  his  eUeerfa!  word  and  sahite  in  kind. 
I  Mgrhen  renu^  that  the  entire  Danish  nation  b  a 
kwring  one — from  the  refined  gentleman  to  the  towest 
kaagiMi^  %  niaing  of  the  hat,  or  an  entire  uaoorer- 
l>g  flf  the  bead,  is  the  natvetsal  mode  of  recognition, 
aakUtion.  Like  the  oontinentals,  they  do  this 
Mtvally  and  grasefnlly,  and  althongfa  I  un  hy  no 
>HiDt  a  stickler  for  mere  ontward  fornix  I  must  sa; 
I  hope  this  one  win  long  flonrtah.  foa  it  is  at  least 
WcM  of  that  due  raapeot  fiar  on  folliMS-bamgs 
v^dkk  tht  ray  haiia  ad  kepteoe  of  aU  aeoiety. 
"^oqo  Aft  IfagySeeail''  vondd  xetnm  the  bow  ef 


•»aww*-26rT»"w-Jfi»a<m,'*(air)bBdaDmiBed  in 
■MgMMIu*!  aabthtabmiaitiaiefhiitaolt]/ 


any  beggar  in  the  streets  of  LoadoQ,  and  Be  acted 
ri^tly  therein.  John  Bnll!  yon  may  "  pooh,  pooh."  and 
aneer  at  this  luieovering  of  the  head  and  bending  of 
the  body;  bat  letme  teU  yoa,  John — and  as  yoaj^e 
yonrself  on  your  own  bhamnig  *'blanbwaa^"  I  am 
sore  you  will  pardon  mine—let  me  tail  yoi^  that  were 
yon  a  little  more  pliant  and  attentive  to  ontward  ferau^ 
it  wonld  be  qoite  as  well  Now,  don't  be  lugotted 
John,  bat  pooder  the  matter  over  \  for  I  trust  yon  are 
neither  too  <^d  nra  too  stupid  to  learn  how  to  mend 
yonr  manners. 

There  are  many  similar  prirate  oonrts  in  Copen- 
hagen, which,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  resembles 
Fteis;  and  in  another,  ia  joat  like  £dinbiugh,  for  each 
flat  or  stcry  is  freqaently  occupied  by  a  separate 
fami^,  and  th«e  b  <Hie  common  stairease  his  att. 
Some  of  the  hoRses  thns  apportkmed  off  are  veiy  eK- 
tenure  stmetufee. 

I  pase  into  the  street.  Between  the  pavemest  and 
the  caaat  is  the  rood,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  open 
quay,  which,  thb  wister-time.  is  only  diveraified  with 
a  few  stray  barrds  of  tar,  and  some  straw-muffled 
pampSt  of  huge  calibre.  The  canal  itself  is  both  wide 
and  deep,  although,  before  the  frost  set  in,  the  water 
was  so  transhieent  that  I  could  count  the  suMllest  fiah 
swimmii^  about,  and  see  every  object  ^  the  bottom. 
But  Njharn  is  now  frozen  up,  probably  for  a  duration 
of  three  or  four  months,  and  contains  a  score  or  two 
of  lifeless  vessels  moored  along  its  sides.  Most  of 
are  sloop-rigged  craft,  having  one  immense  mast 
(at  least  seventy  feet  high  in  a  sin^e  piece)  raking 
forward,  and  the  hull  itself  being  actually  as  lai^  as 
that  of  many  Englbh  schooner^  and  even  briga.  There 
are  not  a  few  eaoala  in  different  parts  of  Copenhagen. 
They  ran  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  impart 
to  it  a  peculiar  charactw.  reminding  one  strongly  of 
Dutch  towns,  only  that  the  houses  here  do  not  project 
fantastic  gables  streetward,  nor  are  there  rows  of  trees 
along  the  borders  of  the  canals.  Before  these  Copen- 
hagen "water-ways"  are  ice-bound,  numbers  of  tiny 
craft  (all  similar  to  the  one  which  conveyed  me  to 
Srendboig)  may  be.  seen  iu  them,  moored  coave- 
niently  to  the  shore,  selling  their  cargoes  on  board, 
under  awnings,  by  retail ;  the  said  cargoes  consisting 
of  apples,  or  game,  or  fish,  &c.  The  latter  are  kept 
idive  in  weUs  in  the  hold  of  the  boats,  and  thence  taken 
ont  for  the  inspection  of  customers  by  means  of  a 
landing  net.  I  presume  these  curious  fiAhing-smaoka 
on^  sail  to  catch  a  fresh  supply  of  the  finny  tribea 
when  their  dd  one  is  exhausted. 

As  I  walk  along  Nyham  Byens  Side,  my  hat  occa- 
sionally almost  touches  little  double  mirnnv,  meeting 
at  an  an^e,  permanently  fastened  in  frames,  outside 
sitting-room  windows.  These  mirrors  are  disposed  to 
reoeive  a  reflection  of  every  passing  object,  so  that 
Bfadanune,*  or  Jomfrn,  by  just  raising  their  eyes  from 
the  needle  or  book,  can  behold  at  a  glance  whatever  ia 
going  forward  in  the  street,  withoidi  the  trouble  of 
■^Ppm^^^pg  the  window.    X  need  hardly  Buund  tfio 


*  Li  I>Biimark,  the  wife  of  a  tndnmaa,  or  of  oay  middlo  dsM 
DOn-prohBiioiwl  num.  ia  callad  Madamme,  «od  her  (Uo^ter 
Jtmfht;  bat  tba  lad;  of  a  raa]t)of  raak,  or  of  an  officer,  it  addraased 
as  Fne,  and  her  dhD{;ht«r  aa  Frvlm ;  while  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  lower  clnssea  u  termed  Moder,  Hasbandi  naoall/  spe&k  of 
their  partners  for  Hfe  u  mi*  Ktme,  "  my  mh,"  and  not  as  a  "  ibi. 
SoHod-io^''  which  i>  smaStj  tho  ftthion  iaBa^and.— W.  H. 
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reader  tint  this  custom  is  a  Toy  common  one  in  Hol- 
land, far  more  so,  I  believe,  than  in  Denmark.  In  fact 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  gradual  decadence  here. 

At  length  I  fairly  enter  Kongens  Nytorv,  i.e.  King's 
New  Market,  although  no  market  'whatever  is  now  held 
there.  It  is  a  very  large,  paved  square,  or  rather 
place,  having  in  its  centre  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Christian  V.  Under  the  feet  of  the  horse  is  a 
stro^^ing,  naked  maa,  typifying  Envy  conquered. 
Jfoor  colossal  statues  at  the  base,  ^so  of  bronze,  repre- 
sent Wisdom,  Bravery,  Honour,  and  Qenetosi^.  The 
vhde  is  a  very  fine  and  striking  work  of  art,  and  was 
erected  in  1668.  The  Palace  of  Charllotenbeig,  which 
for  neailj  a  century  has  been  tamed  into  an  Academy 
of  Sine  Arts,  occupies  one  side  of  the  square,  and 
near  it  is  a  college  for  military  students.  Close  by 
is  the  Theatre  Koyal.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  the 
acting  is  Sfud  to  be  excellent. .  Opposite  the  theatre  is 
the  Hotel  du  Nord ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  square 
are  Hotel  de  Svea,  and  Hotel  d'Angleterre.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  I  stud  at  it 
until  I  was  able  to  procure  a  private  lodging,  and  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  arrangements,  nor  yet 
of  the  bilL  The  style  and  quality  of  the  viands  at 
the  iaile  d'hote  are  of  a  very  saperior  description. 
The  master,  Henr  Kroger,  is  a  German;  and  the  Eng- 
lish traveller  will  find  either  German  or  French  of 
great  use  among  the  attendants,  as  little  or  no  £ng- 
Ush  is  spoken.  This  hotel,  Hke  others  in  Copenhagen, 
is  accessible  by  one  la^  gateway,  opening  into  a 
qnadraogular  courtyard,  en  which  three  sides  are  oc- 
«aiHed  by  the  hotel,  and  the  fourth  by  stables  and 
ofiices.  Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  guests'  private  rooms,  of  fair 
dimensions,  and  well  furnished,  amount  to  about  one 
hundred.  Each  guest,  on  going  into  the  town,  is  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  key  of  his  room  at  the  porter's 
lodge,  where  it  is  suspended  over  the  number  of  its 
door.  There  are  many  very  handsome  edifices  in 
Kongens  Nytorv,  and  twelve,  I  think,  of  the  principal 
streets  radiate  into  it — thus  rendering  it  virtually  the 
"  key"  to  Copenhagen. 

We  will  now  enter  Oste^ade,  ix.  East  Street,  the 
grand  artery  of  the  whole  dty.  This  street  (the 
name  of  which  is  famons  throughout  Scandinavia),  is 
narrow,  with  lofty  houses,  wUch,  like  most  of  the 
ordinaiy  streets  in  Copenhagen,  are  of  plain  architec- 
ture, bat  have  a  prodigious  number  of  upper,  large- 
paned  windows,  the  framework  of  which  is  almost 
invariably  that  of  a  cross — a  very  ancient  form,  once 
universal  in  England.  This,  as  well  as  all  other 
streets,  is  well  paved  with  boulders,  but  its  foot-pave- 
ment is  of  sUbs  ;  whereas,  every  other  street  has  only 
small  paving-stones,  with  an  edging  of  granite.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistaken  notion  which  a  recent  very  in- 
telligent travelier*  obvioudy  entertains  respecting  the 
inel^^bility  of  the  common  side-pavements  of  Copen- 

•  I  allude  to  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  vrbosc  "Tracings  of  Lis 
I«ta  Snmrner  Toor  in  ScandinaTia"  I  read,  w  for  as  they  hod 
WfeautA,  in  CJtamter/  Jotmial,  ap  to  the  time  fd  my  leaving 
SootUud ;  but  I  have  not  teen  any  munbers  since,  and  ahall  have 
BO  opportunity  of  doing  so  for  many  long  montiu.  Judging  by 
what  I  hare  read,  I  have  great  pleaanre  in  beating  cordiid  testi- 
mony to  the  ganenilly  graphic  fidelity  of  Mr.  Chambers's  snmmer 
■ketches,  and  I  should  say  his  entire  work  vrill  prove  an  interest- 
ing and  TtluaUo  one.  Uia  "  Tracings,"  and  my  hnmble 
f  AlHntn  fictuei^*'  will  by  no  bkmu  jwUe  one  aoottin,  and 


hagen.  It  ia,  doubtless,  true  that  the  nnaU  ahine* 

are  not  so  easy  to  walk  on  as  slabs,  in  snmmer;  bat  in 
the  long  winter>time  I  can  vouch  for  their  snperiority, 
as  they  enable  one  to  retain  a  footing  in  walldng  over 
the  icy  surface  after  a  thaw,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter,  either  on  shdis  or  on  the  centre  of  the 
road,  unless  the  latter  is  cut  up  by  wbeds.  All  the 
streets  have  very  wide  and  deep  open  gutters ;  bat  at 
the  crossings  there  are  planks  laid  over  them,  and  they 
are  also  "  bridged'*  ova;  here  and  there,  at  con* 
venient  intemU — a  very  necessary  thing.  But  in 
Ostergade  the  whole  length  of  the  street  has  pUoka 
over  the  gutters,  foe  the  number  of  people  thnmging 
that  street  is  so  great  tiiat  iiusewalk  on  tbecanii^ 
way  than  on  the  iuutow  pavement.  Accidents  hardly 
ever  result  from  this  practice  for  no  vehicle  is  aU 
lowed  to  drive  at  a  greater  rate  than  one  Danish 
mile*  per  hour.  The  planks  over  the  gutters  in 
Ostei^de  afford  a  capital  footing  for  pedestrians; 
and,  like  all  others,  are  raised  from  time  to  time  for 
men  to  break  up,  with  iron  bars,  the  frozen  mass  col- 
lected beneath,  and  so  clear  them  oat,  to  be  in  order 
for  thaws,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Weie 
the  gutters  out  of  sight,  like  English  ones,  it  would 
be  impossible  readily  to  get  at  them  in  winter ;  and 
when  a  thaw  took  place,  the  streets  would  be  fioodei 
Thus,  what  seems  at  first  an  eyescae,  is,  on  r^ecCion, 
a  necessity.  There  is  never  very  much  auow  at  a 
time  in  the  streets,  for  it  is  n^folaiiy  carted  vnj 
after  a  fall  of  any  magnitude.  Through  this  we  mis 
the  picturesque  sight  of  sledges,  which  I  have  never  yet 
seen  in  Copenhagen  streets,  excepting  some  children's 
miniature  ones ;  but  real  handsome  horse-sledges,  do 
occasionally,  I  am  told,  glide  along. 

The  shops  in  Ostergade  are  nearly  all  about  cm  s 
par,  for  size,  vrith  those  of  any  very  old-&ahioned  town 
in  England  of  about  10,000  inh^itants.  The  win- 
dows are  generally  very  small,  with  little  display;  and 
while  some  are  high  up,  others  are  low  down,  qoite 
reaching  the  pavement.  You  enter  the  latter  shops  If 
a  downward  fiight  of  steps,  mudi  after  the  Edinhm^ 
style,  only  there  is  no  area  in  front,  and  the  windows 
are  qoite  e]90sed  in  the  street,  so  that  it  is  mand- 
lons  liow  they  esa^  constant  breakage.  The  en- 
trances to  the  shops  are  often  wonderfully  round  aboo^ 
and  very  many  have  a  glazed  case  (encroaching  on  tke 
footway)  in  front  of  them,  containing  specimens  of  the 
goods  on  sale  within.  But  yon  read  no  anuonnc^ 
ments  of  "  appalling  reductions  for  cash,"  nor  of 
"  tremendous  sacrifices."  There  are  many  fur-sht^  in 
Ostergade,  and  they  make  a  better  display  thsn  a^ 
others.  All  tailors'  shops  keep  a  large  assortment  in 
ready-made  clothing,  koA  clothes  seem  to  be  ownpu*' 
lively  rarely  made  to  order.  The  system  most  not 
be  confounded  with  the  English  slop-shops,  for  hen 
the  ready-nade  attire  ia  of  first-rate  quali^and  voik*  j 
mans^p.   Ctothing  is  dear  in  Copenhagen,  foe  ^ 

although  in  a  meaanre  going  orer  the  same  ground  (though  ^ 
hope  to  break  freah  soil  in  Lapland,  Ilnm&rl:,  and  the  Wkitfl 
Sea  disbide),  there  is  bo  little  limilari^  in  our  style,  mi  w 
probably  view  the  same  olyeeta  thnoj^iont  from  laA  a  difav^ 
point  of  view,  that  hardly  a  linj^  pmnt  of  onrtatt  wiU  oMiv 
the  sereral  vnaki. 

•  By  a  slip  of  the  pen,  a  Danish  mile  was  stated  in  * 
ding  section  fo  be  equal  to  five  English.    It  it  about  fow 
balfEn^;  or,  to  apeak  Ptecas0t7;$v««vMb^ 
dg^r  ysidi  Hn^idi.  Digitized  by  CjtHjVK: 
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(ioth  is  imported  from  Eog^d;  ^>ecimeDS  of  eyerj 
deserqilioii  of  shop  may  be  bmu  in  Ostei^;ade ;  and  a 
strikii^  exterior  feature  is  created  bythe  general  custom 
of  painting  representations  of  articles  the  occapier  sells, 
OIL  each  side  the  doonraj.  8ooie  of  these  paintings 
in  ledfy  nrj  capitally  ezeonted;  and  I  ha,n  seen 
basy  sol^eda  (in  front  of  wine-shops,  for  instance) 
vkidi  displayed  oonadcnble  poeUcal  ooncq>tion.  The 
sgns  hong  overtiead  are  in  many  instances  symbols 
of  the  trade.  The  hairdressers  put  forth  a  row  of 
Ibree  brass  basins — the  old  sign  of  the  barber-sor- 
genasB — with  the  words  "Barbeer  Stue'*  (Barber's 
Rooid).  Tobaoeoniats'  sh<^  are  very  frequent,  with 
Uidr  inscription  of  "  Tobak  cigar-fabrik."  There 
are  also  many  game-shops,  with  very  fioe  does  sns- 
peaded  at  the  door,  and  a  great  variety  of  northern 
vild'^1,  many  of  which  are  of  most  beautiful  plum- 
age. Some  game  is  cheap,  but  hares  are  dear,  as  in 
Sof^aad.  The  game-laws  throughout  Denmark  are 
lathsr  atcingei^.  ^ish  is  plmtifal :  the  salmon,  from 
the  iabnd  d  Eoruholm,  bdng  very  large,  and  very 
aoHM.  A  peoaliaK  &atare  in  the  proTisioMhf^  are 
mked  goose  breasts.  The  prioe  of  a  fine  one  is 
■boBt  one  dollar  (2s.  3d.),  and  their  flavour  is  deli- 
cioQS.  Butter  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  to  the 
blick  lye-bread,  and  is  invariably  kept  in  kegs. 

Hie  stream  «f  people  in  Ostergade  comprises  ex- 
tnordinary  nojnbers  of  civil  and  military  officials,  in 
naifcam,  and  nearly  everybody  you  meet  is  well  dressed . 
Ilie  gnat  peculiarity  in  ladies*  out-of-door  attire,  is 
tbdr  habit  of  wearing  white  and  coloured  satin  bon- 
Dds  in  winter.  The  cabs  of  Copenhagen  much  re- 
■emblc  Ungltah  ones,  and  so  do  the  omnibuses ;  but 
the  latter  are  never  to  be  met  with  in  Ostergade, 
tbtir  avooatifuis  bang  confined  prinoipally  to  the  sub- 
nfai.  Gentlemen'a  carriages  jureseut  nothing  atrikiog 
ia  their  mtpeanmoe,  bat  the  uniforms  of  the  coaeh- 
Ba  are  strikiog.  They  are  muffled  in  furs,  or  wear 
nd  doaks,  and  huge,  grand,  cocked  hats  of  different 
fafUmu,  or  else  beiur-sldn  caps.  The  waggons  in  the 
ititeia  are  very  light  vehicles,  with  a  long,  extremely 
Bamnr  body,  and  moveable  sides,  steeply  shelving 
towards  the  bottom.  Two  horses  are  luunessed  to 
them  abreast.  The  bodies  of  these  Banish  wains 
Mch  resemUe  boats  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
ve  not  greatly  unlike  coffins.  They  have  no  decoia- 
ticm  nor  painting  about  them ;  and  I  dare  say  they 
K  built  just  in  the  fashion  of  five  centuries  ago. 
TVre  are  no  sbeet-cries,  and  street-vendors  are  ex- 
ceediBgly  nee. 

lie  wfacde  aapeot  of  Osteite  is  certainly  novel  and 
|bn%it-like  to  a  stranger;  but.  when  be  has  traversed 
it  wreral  tines  daify  for  above  two  months  (as  I  now 
k*fe),  it  is  undeniable  that  its  aspect  becomes  monoton- 
ow  aod  duU.  The  reason  of  this  obviously  is — there 
is  never  any  change— never  anything  new  to  be  seen. 
I  know  every  shop  front — I  kuow  every  object  in  the 
irindows — I  know  many  of  the  faces  I  meet — I  re- 
cognise the  vehicles — I  cannot  discover  a  single  fresh 
obgoct  wwthy  of  note.  There  is  no  influx,  at  any 
nte  not  in  .wiatv,  U  novelties  of  any  description  in 
the  streets  at  Coponhageu,  and  when  you  hare  seen 
them,  and  once  grown  familiar  with  their  aspeo^  yon 
>u^t  return  after  numUis  of  absence,  without  dis- 
conriDg  thai  the  slightest  duu^hadoocutxed  in  the 
-Bkcnl. 


I  have  thus  dwelt  on  the  aspect  of  the  chief  street 
in  Copenhagen,  and  all  others  are  more  or  less  copies 
— some  few  beii^  tolerably  sprinkled  with  people, 
but  the  majority  Ufeless ;  but  I  will  speak  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  streets,  and  also  of  some  of 
the  aristocratic  ones,  in  a  future  section. 

The  night  aspect  of  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  is 
by  no  means  lively.    At  present  gas  is  unknown  here, 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  but  a  few  manufac- 
tories, and  even,  I  am  told,  some  private  houses,  make 
it  for  home  consumption.    The  streets  are  lighted  by 
good  oil  lamps,  wh^h  in  all  cases  are  affixed  to  the 
walla;  they  are  of  a  peculiar  flat  shape,  with  tin 
backs,  and  rather  handsome  in  ^pearance.    It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  quaint  old  watchmen  occasionally 
trimming  and  re-lighting  them  by  means  of  their 
staves.    The  shops  are  lighted  in  most  instanoas  by 
elegant  lamps  of  different  descriptions,  such  as  naptha, 
camphiue,  &o.,  fant  the  lig^t  they  reflect  into  the 
streets  is  comparatively  very  trifling ;  and  it  is  this 
very  absence  of  the  vast,  brilliantly  illnmiEided  shop- 
fronts  one  is  aoenstomed  to  in  an  English  city,  which 
makes  the  Copenhagen  streets  at  nig^t  seem  still  dul- 
ler than  they  really  are.    Except  when  a  grvad  mas- 
querade, or  something  of  that  description,  is  taking 
place,  exceedingly  few  cabs  and  carriages  are  stirring 
in  the  evening ;  and  only  Kongens  Nytorv,  Oste^ade, 
Kjomagargade,  Qothersgade,  and  one  or  two  other 
leading  thoroughfares,  exhibit  any  animation.  All  other 
parts  are  silent  as  a  Quaker's  city ;  and  you  may  pass 
through  many  laige  streets  without  encountering  a 
dozen  individuals  in  asxy  one  of  thorn,  after  seven  or 
eight  o'clock.    A  considerable  stream  of  people  oer- 
tidnly  flom  down  Ostergade  until  about  ten,  and 
Kongens  Nytorv  is  always  dotted  over  its  wide  sur^ 
face  with  stn^[g^er^  and  many  axe  always  threading 
the  pathway  leading  throngfa  Un  endosnre  around  the 
statue  in  the  centre  of  that  place.  No  street-vendors 
of  any  description  are  to  be  met  with,  and  on  Satur- 
day nights,  when  any  town  in  Great  Britain  of  the 
sixe  of  Copenhagen  would  exhibit  bewilderii^;  scenes 
in  the  main  thoroughfares,  there  is  here  nothing  what- 
ever to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  night.  In  fact,  at 
no  hour,  and  on  no  day  whatever,  can  anything  ap- 
proaching bustle  be  observed.    The  motto  of  all  trae 
Danes  is — "  There's  no  need  to  hurry  throu^  life !" 
and  they  fully  act  up  to  it.    There  seems  to  be  no 
partioolar  honrs  for  closing  the  different  kinds  of 
shops,  fant  the  great  majority  are  shut  by  tm  o'clock, 
from  vbidi  hoar,  also,  the  passers-by  very  n^pidly 
diminish. 

If  there  are  no  eyfrJazzling  shop-fronts  in  Copm.- 
hagen,  there  are  no  flaring  gin-palaces ;  and  if  one 
feets  liable  to  grow  a  little  rusty  and  dormant  with  the 
slow  current  of  life,  at  any  rate  one  is  not  shocked 
by  a  single  reeling  bacchanal,  nor  whining  mendicant, 
nor  accosted  by  unhappy  females  at  the  street  cor- 
ners. Such  spectacles  as  these  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  Copenhagen — at  any  rat«  I  have  walked  its 
streets  in  all  directions,  and  at  all  honrs.  during  two 
months,  and  have  never  yet  beheld  such  things.  There 
is  no  obtrusive  profession  of  religion,  but  I  sincerely 
believe  there  is  more  real  practice  of  scriptural  doo- 

Itrinn  than  in  England.   Instead  oS  wearing  an  out- 
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their  derotioii  to  amusement,  ni^tly  mzm  to  their 
theatres,  hippodKMnea,  balls,  maaqoerades,  and  coq- 
certs;  thos  enjoying  themselTes  vitbout  an; 
nlii^ion  of  character.  I  saj  this  from  close  obser- 
vatioD,  and  perhaps  I  ma;  be  deemed  an  impartial 
vitoess  on  the  subject  when  I  mentaou  that  I  myself 
never  go  to  liie  abovenamed,  nor  to  any  otiier^  places 
of  amtuttnent.  A  Quaker  hardly  abstaias  more  from 
Tinting  moh  "booths  of  Vanity  Fair,'*  than  do  I; 
but  b^ng  no  hypocrite,  I  do  not  oondenm  others  for 
partaking  iu  moderation  of  vhat  they  deem  harmless 
soarces  of  recreation.  Mj  ovm  opinions  are  perhaps 
peculiar,  but  they  are  unlearened  by  bigotry;  and  tan 
thousand  times  rather  would  I  have  the  Danes  to  con- 
tinue thus  to  spend  their  leisure  hours,  undisguised 
votaries  of  pleasure,  than  behold  th«n  wrapped  in  a 
Fluirisee's  garb  over  a  Pharisee's  heart. 

To  resume.  The  shops  in  very  nnmerona  instances 
have  no  w-indow-sliutters,  and  in  many  eases  only 
have  ahatten  reaching  one-third  or  one  half-way  np 
the  windows.  Goods  are  never  removed  from  the  lat- 
t«r.  not  even  <m  Saturday  nighto,  but  are  opeidy  ex- 
posed all  day  on  Sunday.  What  would  be  tiie  result 
td  this  primitive  mode  in  Great  Britain  P  A  shop- 
keeper in  Londou,  or  Maneheeter,  or  Glasgow,  with 
all  their  vigilant  pdioe,  would  not  sleep  very  soundly 
in  his  warm  bed,  wne  he  conscioos  that-  only  a  frail 
pane  oi  glass  kept  out  cold  air  and  thieves  frnn  bis 
shop. 

From  eight  o'clock  the  watdimen  of  Copenhagen 
play  a  distingubhed  part,  by  singing  their  verses  as 
they  make  their  rounds  every  quarter  of  an  hour — a 

.  capital  warning,  by-the-by,  to  ovQ  doers,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  redoid>table  guardians  of  the  night.  As 
I  have  devoted  a  separate  section  to  the  watchmen 

■  and  their  song,  I  will  here  oalj  add,  for  the  infrarma- 
Uon  (tf  any  reader  who  may  her»ft«r  8(^onm  in  Copen- 
hagen, that  should  he  hai^xm  to  be  oat  vety  Ute,  or 
very  early,  and  find  it  diffieult  to  arouse  the  porter  of 

.  the  outer  gate  of  the  houae  where  he  may  reside,  he 
need  only  ^)ply  to  the  nearest  watchman,  for  theee 

.  worthies  carry  keys  which  will  uuloek  all  the  gates  on 
their  beat. 

About  eleven  o*(^k  the  streets  are  nearly  desert- 
ed ;  at  midnight  they  are  quite  so,  and  then,  in  my 
'  estimation,  they  really  appear  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, provided  the  night  be  clear,  for  they  hwk  ex- 
tremely picturesque  as  starbeams  and  moonbrams  play 
on  their  countless  windows,  and  the  watchman's  song 
of  the  hour  echoes  through  the  frooty  air  from  aftu*, : 
probably  the  only  sound  invading  the  ear  of  night. 
.Overhead  the  serene  firmamttit  will  aometimea  be 
exquintely  transparent,  and  the  resj^endent  lamps  of 
nature  sldjie  brilliantly  between  the  fleecy  clondlets 
driving  with  lightning  r^idity  through  the  vast  ez- 
,  panse.  Often  have  I  keeidy  r^iahed  a  long  homeward 
ji';roll  on  such  a  night,  with  the  strong-haiuied  wind 
p'nniag  my  dear  dd  cloak  tightly  around  me,  and  pro- 
pelling me  swiftly  akmg  the  8li{q>ery  street  which 
oft  presents  at  night  one  surface  of  ioe.' 

I  may  fitly  owdude  this  section  by  speaking  of 
Sunday  in  Copenhagen.  The  religion  of  Denmark  is 
.  almost  universally  Lutheran  (all  other  sects  being  fully 
.tolec^ed),  and,  as  pnotised  here,  is  a  veiy  liberal  faith 
.indeed.    SerHtws  are^vacbed  in  thechnidies  morn- 


}aAd  to  terminate.  Up  to  thai  hov  &b  ahopa  an  idl 
oloied,  but  after  it  they  open  for  the  tiansartioii  ti  hari< 
neu  as  usual;  indeed  they  perii^w  do  men  than  m 
any  other  evening,  as  people  have  greater  leistua  to 
their  purchases.  The  streets  ars  eooaidmhly 
fuller  of  well-dressed  people  o^  Sunday  aveniig,  ni 
in  Bommer-tim^  tana  of  tbonsanda  take  eaM^dov 
amnaemente  of  evoy  desorqition,  at  the  poUie  ga^ 
den^Ac.  In  vrintertiiey  spend  it  atevcniBgpaltis^ 
danoes,  concerts,  and  at^thaatrea,  whiflharealv^ 
open  on  Sunday  nights,  let  let  not  the  reader  pliM 
the  Danish  observanoe  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  uat 
footing  with  that  of  France,  and  other  eonUasatii 
countries,  for  in  Denmark  it  is  strictly  observed  oatil 
the  hour  when  its  sanctity  is  uaiTCruJly  beUeved  to 
terminate,  and  until  th«i,  all  busiueas  is  jwohibited. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Danes  oonsdsntiouilj 
consider  that  after  four  o'dook  they  are  at  foil  Uherty 
to  consider  Sunday  the  same  as  one  of  the  week  itjt, 
and  this  fact  takes  away  the  feding  of  pain  with  riiidi 
an  ^Englishman  would  regard  what  ha  must  otkorwiie 
oonaider  a  fearful  deaeor^ion  o{  God's  Day.  I  haai- 
bly  deem  the  Sabbath  one  of  the  graateat  eoooanye 
boons  held  direct  from  the  Creator,  by  nai^  andwhickbe 
ought  jealously  to  preserve  intaoi.  That  it  ii  da^aed 
for  a  blessed  and  abaolutely  neodfal  di^  ef  rest  sad 
thank^ving  is  indisputable ;  and  without  it,  gnat  to- 
cieties  of  men  would  gradually  lose  all  wor&l  sensibility. 
Mammon  grinds  us  down  haid  enoo^  six  days  in  the 
week,  withont  driving  his  groaning  wheels  on  tte 
seventh ;  and  1  must  say  I  dee|dy  dejHore  ihat  a  paa-  ■ 
pie  whom  I  love  and  admire  so  much  as  the  Qaoes 
shonld  traffic  even  on  the  latter  porticm  of  thia  i%  | 
of  graoe.  I  firmly  believe  that  no  good  erer  eras-  | 
tually  comes  from  any  kind  of  woA  done,  or  hniissw  : 
transacted,  on  the  S^)batb — naleaain  a  eaaa  of  nten-  I 
sity,  for  I  am  not  one  to  leave  my  hone  to  peririi  in 
the  pit  beoause  ^  happens  to  be  Siuidif.  Monover, 
while  I  oede  to  my  fellows  the  oafettered  euniaa  ^ 
their  inalienaUs  birthright  to  enjoy  the  Sahhath  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  rdigious  aspiration,  in  snob  wm » 
their  own  oooscience  permits  and  directa,  I  daia  tbe 
same  privilege  for  myself ;  and,  admitting  the  prio^ 
value  of  public  wwsbip,  if  I  choose  ta  ooaunone  with 
my  God  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven  in  pttfamea  to 
a  roof  made  by  man's  hiuads,  I  say  tiiat  nohamambin^ 
has  a  right  to  call  me  to  account  Bat  ttadiag  «a  tkc 
Sabbath  is  a  very  different  matter  to  apcnding  it  ae- 
Gording  to  the  particular  dictates  of  our  eonacisnee, 
and  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  land  wonki  not  oaly  io 
his  duty  to  God,  b«t  aet  wisely  for  the  b^yaiSMS  ay, 
and  the  temporal  prosperity  ci  hia  oow^,  vece  he 
to  sttpiNress,  as  Car  as  pvaotioaUob  <^ 
on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

xm. 

DottH  cvBBxscT— conxufiBV  POST  omci— 

COPSKIUGEN  CBXETUT. 

It  is  very  important  for  a  tranUer  to  get  a  apeeily 
and  oorreet  knowledge  of  the  moMj  of  tbe  eonutrj 
he  se^ourue  in.  I  have  not  hitherto  ^okcn  ti  that 
of  Denmark,  bat  will  now  describe  the  eakira  aital- 
Uo  and.p^er  oonencx,  aa  it  exiata  at  tha  pnaant 

Gou).~Then 
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Mik;  forthbmgb  tbenisagoldcoinoftlled  "Snd- 
mitkd\K,''  it  is  bat  little  better  than  a  nomtoal  one, 
bang  scamly  ever  seen  in  oircolation;  ud  iti  uh  is 
•iMit  entii^  eoniDed  to  Danes  traTellmg  in  foreign 
confaias,  m  bd^  preferable  to  ulver,  on  acootuU  of 
Mi^t  nid  nto  exebange. 

Siuris^llw  **ipwie-daler/'  value  48.  Qd.  Bag- 
U;  the  <*rig9lMak-aaler/'  (daler-Dansk,  or  Danish 
4QUar),isithe6pe(^fr4Uler,or28.3d.;  the  "  mark"  is 

i  dtt  rigabank-daler,  or  4id.;  Uie  "  akiUing-ooarant" 
a  ti  tbe  ligsbank-dater,  or  aboat  '6\  farthtiigs  English. 
nerea«i^pieeeflof"4  marlu."  or  U.  dd.;  of  "2 
mA»,"  or  9d.;  of  "1  mark"  (being  2^  skiUiogs- 
•aanat),  or  of  "4  rigabank-skiUings"  (bnng 
U  ikiUiDge-couaDt),  or  lid.  English. 

CoppM. — The  "  S  ngsbaok-skMng"  is  ^  of  a  rigs- 
haak-diier,  gr  •  id.  and  a  fraction;  the  "1  rigU)ank- 
skiUii^."  ia  1^  of  a  rigsbaok-daler ;  and  tbe  "  i  rigs- 
bayc-ekilling"  ia  m  ^  *  rigsbank-daier. 

f  ARK  CvBaBMOT^NotM  of  100  ligsbauk  dalers ; 

SO  ditto ;  of  6  ditto.  Up  to  two  years  ago  notes 
TCn  iisiied  id  oalj  vm  rigabank-^ler,  <x  28.  Sd. 
Kiglisbi  There  is  onljr  mm  bank  in  (he  kii^;dom— 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Copenhagen  amorteaceilentOM^ 
fovded  in  1610. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  the  eoio^  is 
aqthag  bttt  decimal.  It  is  eorions  that  the  rigstnnk- 
diier — the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  as  it  were— 
rinaU  be  divided  into  nimeiy-ns  rigsbank-skilUDgs. 
Why  aot  into  one  hundred  F  Aoeounts  are  nude  out 
in  rigsbank-Jsdcre,  marcs,  and  skiliings.*  I  quickly 
fasnt  the  Baines  and  ralae  of  the  coina ;  bat  was  long 
pnled  by  the  tUe  of  the  so^alled  silver  coinage.  For 
«amfk,  the  mark  (ralne  oolj  4id),  is  very  little,  if 
njiUaf,  snller  than  the  Eriglish  shilling ;  the  i 
wk is pR^rtioBatdy large;  aaidtbeliskilling'ooii- 
niA  (value  lid.)  ia  just  siae  aad  tq^araneeof  an 
ft^ih  fimrpeimy-pieoe.    The  myat^  simply  lies 

ii  the  htt  tb§l  idl  these  peces  are  vary  materially 
iBayed  with  «oi^.  This  singolaroiethod  is  probably 
wsartHi  to  from  a  conviction  that  were  ^e  pieces  in 
^oeatioB  oi  geHne  silver,  they  woold  be  too  minute 
far  nie.f  In  their  present  form  they  are  oeitainly 
veiy  ooaTeaieat.  Who  Ukea  to  carry  abont  him  a 
Mling*e  worth  of  greasy  ooppet  penny-pieoes — each 
vdghing  nearly  an  ooaoe  f  Yet  I  frequently  have 
diaaaeif  dulfingsKxrarant  and  rigsbauk-sldllings  in  my 
fot^  and  their  we^^t  and  bulk  is  hardly  appred- 
^b.  The  larger  ooins  are  pnre  silver ;  and  Uie  rigs- 
hak-daler  is,  as  nearly  as  poesiiile,  the  siae,  and  lodes 
B«h  li^  an  Bng*'**'  half-crown.  Those  <^  the  coin- 
iga  <rf  the  late  King;  Christiaa  VIll.,  an  fam  a  most 
beirfifBl  iiat  and  the  inpcesB  is  remukaUj  diatittet. 
Ibe  oo^cr  ligiibMik-ikiUiiig  (a  fraction  more  titan  a 
Miin^  ia  also  a  lai^  aad  very  pretty  piece.  Cains 
wideA  one  kiu&cd  and  fifty  years  ago  are  yet  in 
weahtiwa. 

The  CoFEiSAOK*  Post  OmcE  is  deserving  of  a 
few  wwda  of  Dotioe.  It  ia  situated  in  KjobmagNgade, 
end  has  eo  dirtiagnishing  exterioT  feature  to  in^oate 
ila  exiwfcpjiee,  eaoeptng  a  hags  board  fixed  oa  the 

*  nniati»f  I  ooljr  is  rigtbtnli-dalen  and  skUlinga. 

t  Kmb  writiag  tbe  aborc,  it  hu  been  sagge«tcd  to  me  that  an- 
mr  imoo  it,  Hoi  tKs  ^hj  preventa  the  nportltion  of  the 
i^sjfafWUAwMdi^A^  a  groat  fKteat. 


wall,  bearing  the  names  of  varioos  f otei^  post  towns> 
and  spaoes  to  write  dates  (in  chalk),  annoancing  the' 
arrivals  of  mails,  Sk.  The  entrance  is  by  a  large 
gateway,  into  a  courtyard,  whence  a  vestibule  opens 
to  the  different  d^iartments  of  the  establishment,  all 
on  the  ground  floor.  To  an  Englishman,  there  is 
mudi  which  is  novel  and  interesting  about  the  place. 
The  offioals  all  wear  quaint  uniforms,  some  being 
g(^-laced;  and  the  tetter-earriers  have  a  ledooat. 
Letters  intended  for  the  town  delivery  oannot  be  pre- 
paid, but  mnst  be  dropped  into  a  tin  box,  affixed  to 
the  wall  of  a  smaller  vesUbnle,  further  down  the 
court.  There  is  but  one  town  delivery  daily,  and  the 
oharge  is  two  skiliings  per  letter  (aboat  id.  ^English) 
— duaap  enough  in  all  consdeace ! 

There  are  two  laige  rooms,  one  on  the  right,  and 
one  on  the  left,  of  the  principal  vestibule ;  and  into 
them  the  pnblio  enter  with  letters ;  and,  whether  they 
wish  to  pre-pay  or  not,  they  must  driver  them  by  hand 
to  the  clerks,  as  no  box  is  apportioned  for  the  reeep* 
tion  of  unpaid  Icttera,  except  for  the  town  ddrveiy, 
as  already  mentioned.  lius  is  a  stupid  regulation, 
entailing  much  needless  trouble  on  the  public,  and 
saving  nothing  in  the  shape  of  labour  to  the  officials, 
but  tather  the  reverse.  The  room  to  the  left  is  princi- 
pally devoted  to  letters  for  home  and  miBcellaaeona 
mails ;  that  to  the  right  baa  separate  departments  for 
di&rent  foreign  mails.  Fet^e  do  not  deliver  their 
letters  through  a  window  or  a  grating,  as  is  the  case 
in  England,  but  merely  hand  Uiem  over  a  sort  of 
oountcr,  behind  which  the  clerks  are  seated ;  and  the 
leisurely  manner  in  which  the  latter  functionaries — ' 
who  are  invariably  very  civil — perform  their  duties,  haa 
delighted  me  a  sowe  of  times.  I  have  often  fonned 
one  of  a  crowd,  congregated  round  a  clerk,  and  per- 
h^»  half  of  us  voold  have  to  wait  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  eie  oar  tonis  came ;  for  the  a«nal  roiUine  of 
business  was  for  the  clerk  to  take  a  letter,  read  the 
snperseription  thereof,  make  some  inquiries,  and  re- 
cave  explaaatioBs  from  the  owner,  who  lounged  over 
the  counter,  then  deliberately  snuff  his  tallow  candles, 
one  after  the  othw  ;*  next  oooUy  weigh  the  epistle, 
and  ealoulate  the  charge  for  its  posti^,  according  to 
the  rules  made  and  provided.  These  several  occupa- 
tions would  occupy,  say  three  minutes,  and  a  couple 
more  are  aometimes  ooasamed  by  the  owner,  fumbling 
in  his  breeches'  pocket  fmr  coins  to  pay  the  postage, 
and  chatting  with  the  el«:k,  as  he  oonnts  them  over. 
No  doubt  your  go-ahead,  hurry-souiry  £nglish  folks 
would  be  distracted,  were  tiiey  kept  dancing  attend- 
mee  in  this  fashion ;  but  the  honest  Danes  never  ex- 
h^t  the  least  impatienoe,  tdees  'can !— neither  do  I. 

Gnnt  {dies  of  letten^  made  i^i  in  parcels,  sometimes 
lie  on  a  sort  of  spare  counter  in  the  centre  of  one 
room,  quite  aoeeaaiUe  to  all  eooera ;  but  I  verily  be- 
Uere  the  innocent  Scandinavians  never  entertain  any. 
idea  of  "iqtpropriating"  them,whiah  is  what  many 
ingenkms  Loodoo  gentlemen  would  do  with  ease. 
Altogether,  the  aspect  of  the  Copenhagen  Post-office 
is  snob,  ^at  wb^  I  first  glanoed  over  it,  I  felt  in- 
dued to  ask  myself  whethn  I  had  not  bodily  reverted 
to  the  di^  of  Qnen  Anne. 


*  The  deib  rec^ng  ktten  ia  Aw  enamts  geserdly  hava 
■dlMMbnthm,  but  tt  fa  Airtft  il^^a>st Arnlps  ai| 

*tid  if  food  j«»^-w.  t^ed  bT^TTogrr 
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Letters  m  Denmark  are  of  course  cliai^ed  according 
ia  »ciglit  and  distance ;  but  the  rate  seems  to  me 
much  Less  than  that  of  Eo^and  before  the  introduction 
of  the  penn;'  postage ;  and  considering  the  mode  and 
difficult;  of  traosmissioD,  is  certaiiilj  moderate.  Nevs- 
papers  from  England  eome  free,  but  only  tvo  Danish 
papm  are  permitted  to  go  free  to  Eag^aod,  viz., 
BerUngdx  Tidenda  {"Berling's  Gazette,**  the  organ 
of  GoTemment),  and  Adreiteeompioirs  Rfterreinitiger 
("  News-Office  Advertiser**),  a  paper  devoted  entirely 
to  advertisements,  which  here  are  free  of  duty,  lite 
very  many  other  things  heavily  taxed  in  England. 

This  winter  season,  two  mails  are  made  np  for  Eng- 
land weeklj,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  from  London, 
has  been  on  the  average  abont  as  long  as  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  indeed,  I  have  found  to  my  sor- 
row, thai  the  only  certainty  about  them  is  their 
certainty.  Since  I  have  be^  here,  no  mail  has  anived 
from  London  in  less  than  about  eight  days ;  but  some- 
times they  are  a  fortnight  or  more.   As  an  instance 

this,  iu  consequence  of  the  Great  Belt  betweeu 
Zealand  md  I'nnen  being  full  of  drift  ice  the  middle 
half  of  January,  no  bags  could  be  forwarded  either 
way,  and  the  mails  and  travellers  en  route  congregated 
at  the  little  island  of  Sprogo  ("  language"  island),  an 
appropriate  name  \  Had  the  Great  Belt  been  entirely 
frozen  over,  of  course  all  would  have  been  well ;  but 
as  it  was,  no  steamer  dare  face  the  terrific  drift  ice ; 
and  the  Sound  being  frozen  on  the  other  side  of  Zea- 
land, we  were  literally  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  the  doings  of  which  we 
knew  nothing,  excepting  a  scrap  or  two  of  important 
pditioal  news  tel^r^hed  over  the  Belt.  At  length, 
two  regolar  ice-boats  were  got  to  the  spot,  and  then 
tiie  niaUs  orossed,  reaching  us  about  Sitii  of  January, 
np  to  which  time  our  lateat  papers  and  letters  from 
London  were  dated  4th,  or  just  three  weeks  old.  It 
is  a  curious  foct  that,  when  the  Belt  is  free,  we  invari- 
ably get  pt^rs  from  Paris  of  from  two  to  five  days 
later  date  than  from  London.  I  frequently  read  in  the 
Prench  papers  reprints  of  the  leaders  of  the  Loudon 
daily  press,  full  three  and  four,  or  even  more  days,  be- 
fore the  origmals  come  to  hand.  This  clearly  proves 
that,  unto  whatsoever  superior  arrangement,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  mthorities,  this  despatch  is  attri- 
butable, it  may  be  quite  practicable  for  £nglishmen 
to  send  their  letters  in  wint«-time  to  Copenhagen,  at 
least  two  days  qmckertfaan  usual,  by  first  transmitting 
them  to  Paris,  to  be  thence  reposted!  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  my  obsravaiaons  only  apply  to  the  winter 
season ,  for  in  summer  the  Elbe  route  is  open,  and 
steamers  also,  oocauonally,  ply  direct  from  London 
and  Hull. 

I  will  conclude  this  gossipping  section  by  a  notice 
of  the  Copenha^n  Cemetery.  This  was  one  of  the 
very  first  places  I  visited,  and  I  have  not  failed 
subsequently  to  become  familiar  with  it ;  for  in  truth  I 
don't  care  who  goes  to  opera,  or  theatre,  or  concert, 
or  ball,  or  lecture,  so  long  as  I  may  wander  through 
the  streets  of  a  city  of  the  dead.  From  my  youth 
upwards,  I  have  ever  delighted  in  musing  for  hours  at 
a  spell  among  the  departed ;  and  many  a  golden  dia- 
k^e  do  I  hold  with  th^.  Oh,  think  me  not  of  a 
melauoholy  temperament  because  of  this  liking,  for 
never  do  I  xereraitiAUj  take  my  stioU  among  tbe^ 


tombs,  without  feeling  my  spirit  purified  and  uplifted 
heavenward,  my  heart  cheered,  and  my  mind  recon- 
ciled with  life,  and  with  the  pn»pect  of  deatL  Li  idl 
nu^inifieent  Edinburgh,  there  was  no  greater  fkTouritfl 
haunt  of  mine  than  the  Western  Cemetery,  iriucli  is 
naturally  one  of  the  moat  romantic  {daces  of  the  kia^ 
perhaps,  in  Eorope.  The  Highgate  Cemetery,  Lon- 
don, is  also  certainly  an  attractive  spot^  and  contains 
many  interesting  inscriptions  on  the  tombs ;  one,  espe- 
cially, so  deeply  aff^ted  me  that  I  long  hung  over  it 
with  moistened  eye  and  busy  ima^nation.  It  was  one 
line,  by  a  daughter,  over  the  grave  of  her  mother,  and 
these  were  the  simple,  all-comprehensive  words: — 
"  Ma  meiUeure  amie — ma  mere  !  Botalie,**  ("  My  best 
friend — my  mother.  Rosuie.")  I  envy  not  the  being 
who  can  stand  by  that  tomb  without  emotion. 

Passing  through  Norre  Porte  (North  Gate),  we 
go  a  long  way  into  the  suburb  of  Ninrebro,  ere  we 
reach  the  Gopenhagoi  Cemetery,  open  to  tbs  public 
every  d^.  It  is  a  veif  extensive  place,!  KatnriUy 
quite  level,  nor  have  any  aritftsial  means  been  nsed  to 
give  it  a  picturesque  inequality  of  surfoce.  NeverUie' 
less,  it  is  neatly  and  attractively  laid  ou^  and  the  great 
variety  of  tombs  renders  it  interesting  even  to  those 
who  are  mere  surface-gazers.  A  very  saperficial 
glance  shows  that  it  hardly  contains  one  monument 
of  any  pretension  to  grandeur ;  and  I  like  it  none 
the  less  for  that.  The  whole  ground  is  pleasantly 
diversified  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  intersected 
with  walks ;  the  family  graves  are  enclosed  with  low 
stone  walls,  or  iron  or  wood  railings,  or  with,  what  I 
thought  the  best  of  all,  little  hedges  of  privet,  orotha 
evergreens.  The  turf  "  heaves  in  many  a  mouldering 
heap,**  not  (as  in  English  churchyards)  the  whole  lengQi 
of  Uie  grave,  but  almost  invariably  in  the  shape  ^  a 
round  mound,  in  the  oentre,  planted  with  flowers.  Every 
fresh  grave  has  wreaths  of  evergreens,  moss,  and  flow- 
ers, upon,  or  suspended  over  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  hand 
of  affection  oft  replaces  these  testimonials  during  niai^ 
yetfs.  None  of  the  tawdry  pictures  of  saints  and  relio, 
which  too  often  disgust  the  eye  in  the  French  ceme- 
teries, find  place  here — not  even  among  the  graves  of 
the  Catholics,  who  have  a  particular  portion  of  this  ce- 
metery allotted  to  them.  Every  conceivable  variety  of 
memorials  are  erected  over  the  graves  — except,  per- 
haps, the  broad  upright  slab  so  common  in  Eof^d; 
a  cross  is  a  very  common  form  (often  elcf;antty  de- 
signed), either  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  with  insctiptioni. 
On  many  tablet^,  a  Mineral  wreath  is  carved,  or  a 
serpen^  with  tail  in  montii — ^the  ohl  emblem  of  etoni^. 
At  the  head  of  some  graves  are  tastefiil  little  grottoes, 
containing  urns.  A  few  |nllats  are  surmounted  iridi 
fine  marUe  busts,  and  others  have  a  profile  bos^  or 
likeness  of  the  deceased,  painted  on  a  tablet.  ^Riere 
are  some  fomily  graves,  having  very  Iww 
slabs  (fixed  at  the  back  of  the  wall  next  the  road, 
and  sheltered  from  the  weather),  on  which  are  painted, 
in  a  peculiar  style,  groups  the  size  of  life,  and  of  veiy 
high  artistical  merit.  The  conception  and  execution  of 
one  partioulariy  affected  me.  It  represents  the  dead 
reposed  on  a  couch,  at  the  head  of  which  a  fntymg 
angel  is  seated,  an^  by  the  side,  a  weepuig  female 
who  has  raised  and  is  kissing  one  hand  of  the  dead. 
Ou  the  other  side  of  the  body  stands  the  poor  widow, 
bending  towards  the  fitce  dt  hidiVhos«.ev^yill  nerer 
mon  ntunt  her  ^m'^W^iSSS^ 
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khat,  vbidi  pitWQsIj  stretdies  its  little  hands  over 
the  cold  breast,  onto  vMch  it  will  never  more  be 
fondly  clasped.  A  second  child  aoha,  broken-heArted, 
bj  tlie  side  of  its  mother,  and  a  third  distraotedlj 
cUngs  to  a  veoerable  oLi  man  at  the  foot  of  the  couch, 
who  punts  conadingl;  to  that  Heaven  vbence  the 
qiint  of  the  departed  may  be  supposed  to  look  down 
on  the  thrilUi^  scene.  I  have  already  uundentally 
^ken  of  the  Danish  hearses  and  funeral  rites  in 
describing  Oehlenschlceger's  burial,  and  I  may  only 
idd  that  I  have  never  seen  a  corpse  borne  on  men's 
shonlders  in  Copenhagen,  with  the  special  exception 
itf  that  poet. 

Such  is  Copenhagen  Cemetery  f  and  as  I  wander  in 
it,  I  look  around,  and  say  unto  myself — T^ere  shall 
I,  the  Wmderuie  Vogtl,  fondly  repose  my  bead  P  Shall 


I  breathe  my  last  sigh  &r  away  from  home  and  kin- 
dred, or  shall  I  eventoE^y  retnin  to  my  native  spot 
to  die  P  Will  sobbing  Mends  wipe  away  the  death- 
foam  from  my  quivering  lips,  or  will  the  hand  of  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  knoweth  not  even  my  \asf 
goage,  close  my  eydids,  and  lay  me  in  my  last  long 
home  ?  Will  my  body  min^e  its  dnst  with  that  ^ 
my  parents,  or  will  it  moulder  in  some  remote  fbre^ 
dime,  or  dissolve  in  the  main  of  ocean?  Wilt  a 
graven  stone  indicate  where  the  Wanderer  has  at 
length  found  an  abiding  place ;  or  will  there  be  nought 
to  mark  the  spot  ?  It  mattereth  not ;  for  I  know  that, 
let  my  last  hour  come  when  or  how  it  may,  my  head 
will  be  pillowed  on  the  loving  breast  of  my  Saviour.; 
and  I  cannot  die  aloBC,  for  my  Qod  will  be  surely  with 
me.  Selah! 


AMIGITIiB  SHAKSFBABIANJB. 
so.  m. 


Lm  twin,  stars  shedding  their  lucent  effluences 
from  the  bosom  of  the  midti^bt  sky  upon  the  dark- 
oed  earth ;  like  companion  angels  shaking  ambrosial 
fngrance  from  their  rose-ensanguined  wings,  upon  the 
noxioos  vapours  of  time ;  like  the  Eur  of  mountains, 
lad  the  verdure  of  valleys,  alluring  us  from  the  cloudy 
atmosphere  of  cities,  and  the  withering  routine  of  toil- 
ing populations ;  like  brooding  halcyons  calming  the 
angry  waters  around  their  sacred  uidal  circle ;  like 
nrngenial  flowers  breathing  out  their  treasured  souls 
ipdB  the  ws^  wilderness  of  the  world ;  like  golden 
chalices  receiving  and  retoruing  the  sparkling  wine 
of  humanity ;  like  genius  and  joy  clothing  with  a 
glad  enduutment  ^  scnrowM  realities  of  life; 
like  fidih  and  hope  soaring  beyond  the  circle  of  terrca- 
faial  shadows,  and  reveding  the  hidden  glories  of 
the  qdiit  land ;  like  wedded  notes  tS.  sweetest  musi<^ 
DOW  Bof^  fiofttinf^  now  londly  thundering  above  the 
dreary  dissonance  of  our  loirer  sphere,  hushing  and 
permeating  it  with  the  harmonics  of  a  higher  and  hap- 
pier dime ;  like  coujugal  pfailomels  warbling  among 
tiic  shady  leaves  of  the  soUtaiy  heart  in  its  pensive 
hoars ;  lOce  benign  ambassadors  from  the  upper  sane- 
toiry,  enticing  ua  to  heaven  and  pointing  the  way ; 
hke  banded  breezes  swelling  the  sails  of  the  spirit 
becalmed,  and  winging  it  swiftly  and  safely  through 
SDuthine  and  storm,  to  the  quiet  haven  of  eternity ; 
Kke  all  things  furest,  and  brightest,  and  best,  are 
fnendship  and  love.  In  them,  both  poet  and  philo- 
sopher {dace  the  sources  and  centres  of  human  happi- 
ness. The  inspired  plou§^unan  regarded  theia  as  tie 
nwiiiwi  htMwm  of  life— 

«  Thfli^s  a' the  pleamm    tile  heart— 
Hie  lover  and  the  friea* 

and  our  sweetest  Shakspeare,  at  once  their  gentlest 
sntqect,  their  best  expositor,  and  their  noblest  eulo- 
gist, lathed  in  all  their  skjey  influences,  and  rapt 
with  the  ideals  which  his  lofty  imagination  and  enthu- 
uasUc  heart  created,  has  rendered  them  incarnate  in 
Bwnaain  and  Antonio,  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  in  Yalen- 
tuB  and  Silvia,  in  Celia  and  Rosalind.  Friendship  and 
lm  ipcse  to  lidm  no  fiction  or  fancy!  they  were  strong 
.iwwiliM,  owanwrteoriag  inflnenoeB,  sorere^saitip 


ments.  When  he  plumed  his  wings  beside  their 
brimming  fountain^  he  rose  like  the  matin  bird  sing- 
ing gloriously  upwards  in  the  golden  light  to  the  very 
gate  of  heaven.  In  the  hearts  of  Kosalind  and  Celia, 
they  are  domesticated  inmates.  There  they  dwell  in 
beauty  and  strength,  in  tenderness  and  depth,  in 
pathos  and  power.  There,  as  from  holy  altars  in  some 
august  temple,  incense  continually  ascends  to  their 
lovely  divinities.  Ther^  they  sit  enthroned,  regulating 
every  faculty,  forming  every  principle,  guiding  every 
feeling,  coutrolliug  every  passion,  and  reducing  the 
entire  being  to  the  mild  and  equitable  rule  of  everlast- 
ing laws.  "  As  You  Like  it,"  is  sacred  to  friendsh^ 
and  love.  Its  noble  and  graphic  delineations  of 
sequestered  nature ;  its  tale  of  deep  devotim,  and  its 
code  of  meditative  truths;  its  unselfish  afifeotiim,  and 
its  artless  simplicity ;  its  heroie  friendshqts,  end  its 
generous  loves ;  its  union,  in  short,  of  all  Uiat  speaks 
with  deepest  emphasis  in  the  suggestive  loveliness  of 
pastoral  scenery ;  the  holier  emotions  of  mysterious 
humanity  invest  it  with  a  transcendental  purity,  a 
potent  and  a  peerless  beauty.  "  It  is,"  says  Hazlitt, 
"  the  most  ideal  of  any  of  the  author's  plays ;  it  is  a 
drama  in  which  the  interest  arises  more  out  of  the 
sentiments  and  characters  than  out  of  the  actions  or 
situations ;  it  is  not  what  is  done,  but  what  is  said* 
that  claims  attention."  Let  us,  then,  in  accordance 
with  our  plan,  contemplate  the  portraits  of  Rosalind 
and  Celia  in  the  gallery  of  Amidtis  Sfaakspearians. 
Their  loves  must  remain  untouched;  their  friendship 
alone,  at  present^  demands  our  attrition.  Hitherto, 
we  have  stood  with  our  readers  before  the  picture  of 
Valentine  and  Proteus,  of  Bassanio  and  Antonio ;  we 
have  seen  in  them  the  disparate,  yet  beautifully  oon- 
gruent  qualities  of  Iho  artist's  ideal ;  we  are  now  to 
turn  from  friendship  in  man  to  friendship  in  woman. 

Incompetent,  perhaps,  to  achieve  distinction  in  the 
rigid  processes  of  science,  she  is  more  than  his  equal 
in  the  warm  processes  of  the  sentiments  and  affections. 
In  the  highest  and  truest  type  of  man,  intellect  and 
heart  are  co-extensive.  The  one  is  a  perfect  poise  1p 
the  other;  and  both  produce  &beaiAifiiLuidl^mip 
nent  equilibiinm.    In^^Wiii^^v  dpi^Ht^^ 
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noblest  monld,  the  ^here  of  lieui  is  larger  than  the 
region  of  inteUeot.  She  does  not  need  to  pause  and 
prader.  Obeying  the  prompt  tntnitions  of  her  emotive 
nature,  she  mnst  act  inrariitUy  true  to  the  dict^s  of 
irigfat  reason,  and  the  harmtmy  of  thinga.  To  feel,  and 
not  to  think,  is  the  r^nant  lav  of  her  being,  the 
guidMtar  of  her  UFe.  Henee  the  stabilitj  id  her 
fHendahip,  and  the  ferronr  of  her  love. 

To  Rosalind  and  Celia,  we  are  first  introduced  in 
the  following  dialogae  between  Oliver,  tha  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Rowhuid  dfi  Bois,  and  Charies,  the  Duke's 
wrestler : — 

*■  on.— Can  joa  tcU  if  Bonlind,  tbe  DaWa  dwtghter,  bo 

bani^iied  villi  her  falher? 

"  C6a. — 0,  no ;  for  tlic  Duke's  daughter,  her  conain,  so  Iotb*  her 
— heioff  CTer  from  their  cradles  bred  together— that  ihe  would 
Iia>c  fuliowed  her  esilc,  or  hnve  died  to  «tii}  behind  her.  She  is 
lit  l!io  court,  and  no  Ins  beloved  of  her  uncle  tliaa  bli  owa 
daughter;  aiul  never  liro  ladies  loved  at  iliey  do." 

Here  we  are  presented  with  the  sitnation  and  senti- 
ments of  our  Iieroines.  The  Duke,  Kosaliud's  father,  | 
has  been  drirea  into  exile  b;  hb  brother  Frederick, 
the  usurper  of  his  throne.  Rosalind,  naturally  desi- 
rous to  accompany  and  solace  her  unfortunate  parent, 
at  last  yields  to  the  importunate  sotieitations  of  Fre- 
derick, and  consents  to  remain  behind  at  the  court 
with  hia  daaghter  Celia,  then  a  little  girl,  as  we  after- 
wards learn.  In  Charles's  speech,  tlic  depth  and 
ardour  of  Celia's  affection  for  her  gentle  cousin  is 
simply  and  beautifully  expressed.  It  is  interestipgto 
observe  how  Shokspearc  seems,  in  this  passage,  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  beautiful  developments  of 
affectionate  amity  in  the  foUowiog  scenes.  Mark  how 
he  iterates  and  reiterates  the  eipression  "love.*'  He 
thns  introduces  ua  at  once  into  the  circle  of  the  senti- 
ments, the  sphere  of  emotion.  He  delights  in  the  soft, 
soothing  cadence  of  the  phrase.  He  does  not  vary 
the  expression  by  other  epithets.  Thu  one  magic 
word  alone  is  Iweatbed  out  as  the  true  exponent  of 
his  soul,  and  the  tender  mood  of  his  inspiration.  It 
comes  like  a  warm  distillation  from  bis  spirit,  and 
arises  again  like  a  balmy  exhalation  from  his  verse. 
He  warmly  expires,  and  fervidly  inJialcs,  the  glowing 
element.  We  always  like  to  meet  him  in  such  a 
mood.  "  As  You  Like  it,"  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
have  as  many  attractions  as  "  Lenr"  and  "  Macbeth." 
In  them,  his  imagination  is  stimulated  and  inflamed  by 
bis  ardent  sensibility ;  and  language,  sentiments,  and 
imagery  bum  vith  a  miraculous  and  supernatural  bril- 
liancy. This  spontaneous  cherished  joy  in  the  con- 
tem|Jation  and  depiction  of  the  phenomena  of  our 
emotive  nature  is  one  of  the  iuTariable  and  certain 
characteristics  of  the  poetic  spirit.  Mere  imagination, 
the  faculty  by  which  the  ide^  is  realised,  and  the  real 
idealised,  cannot,  however  strong,  constitute  a  poet. 
Along  with  this  power,  enthusiasm,  or  sensibility,  must 
be  associated.  The  idealisations,  and  the  realisations, 
must  pulsate  with  life,  and  glow  with  heat.  Enthu- 
siasm is  the  warm  circulating  fluid  by  which  every 
articulation,  nerve,  and  fibre  of  unagination's  creature 
is  vitalised  and  sustained.  It  is  the  Arc  in  which  the 
products  of  the  representative  faculty  are  subjected  to 
the  action  of  amotilding  incremation,  whence  they  issue 
instinct  to  their  very  core  and  centre,  with  a  warm 
«ad  T^orona  vitality.  Imagination  vid  entiinsiasm 
work  harmoniously  to  each  otiier's  hnd,  nd  prodnoe,  [ 


by  their  combined  energy,  a  IMagandper^  crectioa. 

In  their  operations  there  is  no  necessary  pritnity  or 
precedence.  Imagination  may  be  first  aroused,  nd 
then  it  transroits  its  forms  to  enthusiasm,  wtiiA 
breathes  into  them  the  breath  imF  life ;  <»  enthaaiim 
may  be  first  aflbcted,  and  then  its  products  are  sent 
up  to  im^niUion,  which  clothes  them  vith  the  attri. 
butes  of  its  creative  energy. 

We  have  another  beautiful  testunony  to  the  charac- 
ters and  friendship  of  our  heroines,  in  scene  IL,  act  1, 
where  Orlando,  the  youngest  sou  of  Sir  Rowhtnd  De 
Bois,  asks 

"l^liichgf  th«  two  wu  daogfattr  of  ths  Dakcb  tbit  km  via 
at  tke  wrMUingP" 

And  Le  Beau  answers : — 

"  Neither  his  danglitcr,  if  we  jadgc.  by  nuumer* : 
Bttt  yet,  indeed,  the  thorl«r  is  bis  danjihter. 
The  other  ii  danghtw  to  the  bnnished  Duke, 
And  hut  detuned  }^  lier  uiurping  nncl^ 
To  keep  fail  daughter  oompany ;  mbw  tmat 
Are  d^rer  thm  the  ntUnral  ioud  «jf  tutert !" 

But  the  two  friends  meet.  Celia  observes  a  shade  of 
twilight  sadness  on  the  sonny  eountenanee  of  her 
RoeoUud.  Grieved  that  any  intervenient  mxmw 
should  check  the  calm  current  of  their  bUs%  she  thai 
exhorts  her  to  dismiss  her  eares,  and  smile  again  in 
beauty,  as  of  old 

"  I  pray  thee,  Bomliod,  awe^  mj  cos.,  be  meny." 
To  this  Rosalind  replies — 

"  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  iDirth  thtn  I  tm  mittrea  o/;  uid 
would  joa  yet  I  were  menrierP  UnlsM  yoa  ooold  tewih  m  to 
forget  a  haoished  father,  you  nut  not  barn  ju  how  to  PMM. 
ber  any  extraordinary  pleuuie." 

This  is  a  gentle  reproof,  and  brings  out  in  distiiiot 
relief  the  oharaoter  of  Delia,  while  it  amply  tinfoil  tine 
disposition  and  temperament  d  her  friend.  Celia  k 
enthnsiastie  and  romantic.  As  yet  her  life  had  been 
one  unbroken  scene  of  happiness.  Hie  sentiment  of 
friendship  had  therefore  grown  into  a  noble  passion, 
submerging,  absorbing,  and  controlling  all  other  feel- 
ings. By  such  spirits,  supernatural  and  hyperbolical, 
attributes  are  assigned  to  this  relation.  They  view 
it  through  the  ma^iifying  medium  of  their  own  warm 
imagination.  Hence  frequently  they  burtt  its  bonds 
by  drawuig  them  too  tightly.  They  expect  more  than 
can  reasonably  be  obtained  from  human  nature  in  ita 
less  enthusiastic  and  more  equable  manifestations. 
They  conceive  that  friendship  is  the  Nepenthe  of  aD 
maladies,  the  Lethe  of  all  sorrows.  Thej  can,  there- 
fore, rarely  sympathise  with  any  states  of  mind  in- 
consonant to  Uieir  hi^  ideas  of  its  medicative  dBoai^. 
They  imagine  hov  they  would  trinmph  over  all  those 
triob  and  afilictions  which  dejeot  and  overwhelm  the 
object  of  their  affections.  This  was  the  case  with 
Celia,  for  had  she  been  able  thoroug^y  to  identi^ 
herself  with  Rosalind,  and  to  appreciate,  in  all  its  ag- 
gravations, the  filial  feelings  of  a  daughter,  suddenly 
bereaved  of  the  light  and  ktvo  of  a  parent's  heart,  aha 
would  not  have  made  this  unthinking  demimd.  Rosap 
Und's  friendship  is  as  sincere  and  as  deep,  but  resUfiig 
in  a  soul  less  highly  wrought  and  sorely  torn  with  grief; 
its  ideal  development  is  not  so  heroic  and  enthusiaatie. 
Strange  to  si^,  however,  we  admiro^o^^^Uam 
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auk  kfifilMl  iSoKjamdoi^  To  this  uuver  of 
BoBiHiid,  Ce&npUfls— 

>  Hmb  I  Me  thoo  kmrt  w  aot  irifli  the  foU  viqlit  that  I 
imikm.  V  nr  aacfe,  Ay  buldwd  lUJier,  lud  Iwniahed  th7 
wfe,  the  Pake  Hy  &ther,  to  thoa  luutet  been  itiU  wHh  me,  I 
etald  hare  taught  my  Ioto  to  take  thy  father  tor  muie;  lo 
vooldit  thoB,  if  the  trath  of  thy  lore  to  me  vere  so  righteously 
tenperad  u  mine  u  to  thee." 

Here^  agauif  is  the  farther  derelopment  of  this 
bcantifid  fiuilt  in  the  impasBioned  dreamer.  She  has 
tw  liigfa  an  ideal  for  teal  life,  and  is  conaequentlj  nn- 
lUe  so  follj  to  identify  herself  with  her  friend  as  to 
tee  Dutters  exactly  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
jmnisely  in  the  same  light.  Her  sentiments  invest 
rc^ties  with  an  illusivQ  colouring;  and  s*he  is  dis- 
^)poiDted  to  find  that  her  friend  is  unable  to  sympa- 
thise with  her  high-toned  idealism.  Cclin's  case  is 
bj  no  means  rare.  Hue  spirits,  unacquainted  with 
Imminit;  as  it  actually  is,  form  to  themselves  an  im- 
nucuUte  image  of  friendship ;  they  emerge  from  their 
dosets  glowing  with  admiration  and  love  of  the 
beantifol  and  benignant  visbn.  They  regularly  under- 
take to  realise  their  ideal ;  they  are  soon  undeceived  ; 
and,  if  Mue  and  judgment  come  not  to  tiieir  relief, 
dwgrin  and  disappointment  freeze  up  the  genial  cur- 
not  <d  their  affustious,  and  they  retire  into  their  own 
bong,  gloomy  and  melancholy  misanthropes.  This 
Tirtoe  becomes,  in  their  estimation,  from  the  sad  re- 
alities of  life,  the  source  of  every  inconvenience.  In 
contact  with  such  a  spirit,  how  beautiful  is  the  reply 
of  Bosahnd — 

"Vd.Iwai  finBBtthaemditMnefaiyertatB,  to  iqoiee  in 

"Iwillmakeanotiiereffiiit— IwOltiytoloose  my- 
idf  in  yon."  Here  Shakspeaie  brings  out,  as  on  all 
oecwioDa,  the  pecnliar  featore  of  a  real  friendship, 
dinitee^edDeaa,  and  self-obliTion.  What  Rosalind 
thna  doss  for  Cdia,  she  afterwuds  shows  she  expects 
Celia  to  do  for  her,  when  she  says  of  OrUmdo — 

"Do  yev,  Celia,  lore  him,  d«innu« /i/a.'"' 

I  have  identified  myself  in  you,  in  foi|;ctting  my 
mows;  do  you  now  identify  yourself  with  me,  in 
h&ag  Orlando  ?  But  a  still  greater  trial  awaits  the 
Buthful  pair.  Duke  Frederick  has  suddenly  conceived 
a  rioleit  aversion  to  his  niece,  and  ordered  her,  on 
psia  of  death,  to  quit  his  court  in  ten  days.  The 
Doble  remonstrances  of  Rosalind  enhance  our  opinion 

ha  generous  and  spotless  character.  These  prov- 
iag  of  no  avail  to  change  his  purpose,  Cetia  boldly 
natures  to  intercede  for  her  wronged  associate. 
*'Oeac  Sovereign,**  says  she,  "hear  me  speak."  To 
tiiia  the  Duke  longfaly  repUu — 

*  Aj,  CeUa,  we  stayed  her  lor  yonr  nke  j 
£iM  with  bar  fitUw  ihe  had  tanged  along." 

Gdia  nob^  answers — 

*  I  did  aot  ibm  entreat  to  have  her  atiiy ; 
B  vis  yonr  pleaanre  and  year  own  remorac ; 

1  wis  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 
But  mow  ibw  her;  If$hthea  fraitar, 
Wkjf  m>  ami:  we  tlili  kne  ilept  t^igetker, 
Sote  at  an  imttmU,  karn'd,  p/a^d,  eat  /o^Her, 
Jfd  i^terexferiet  went,  Nke  Jvno'*  wau, 
8tUl  lee  went  mtpled  mid  vueparable" 

firoy  one  must  fed  the  fasoe,  delioapy,  and  beauty 
of  tUa  appeal,  and  the  generous  eathoaiaam  from 
■liA  it  pmeeeded,  Cilift  Jur»  aota  out  ker  idmO. 
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Sheisnomere  sentimeotaliai  HerabstnuA  oonoop- 
tiona  of  friendship  she  resolves  to  embody  in  aetion. 

How  beautifully  she  describes  the  process  by  which 
the  ties  between  her  and  Rosalind  have  been  formed. 
When  Frederick  banished  the  father  of  her  friend,  she 
was  a  child,  and  could  form  no  estimate  of  her  worth; 
but  now  she  says  emphatically,  I  know  her ;  I  have 
learnt  her  value  by  experieooe ;  I  have  tested  hep 
merits,  and  found  them  such  as  to  bind  me  for  over 
to  her  interests.  At  first  my  love  was  like  a  rivulet; 
day  by  day  it  increased  in  volume  and  velocity ;  the 
current  widened  as  it  advanced,  and  now  it  has  become 
a  resistless  flood,  which  no  power  on  earth — no,  not 
even  the  mighty  arm  of  a  sovereign  father — can  loU 
back,  or  for  a  moment  arrest  It  carries  me  trium- 
phantly along  upon  its  broad  breast  to  every  scene 
and  circumstance  where  Rosalind  appears.  "Like 
Juno's  swans,"  what  an  exquisite  image  !  In  maiden 
purity,  white  as  the  birds  that  sped  the  car  of  heaven's 
queen,  they  sailed,  coupled  and  inseparable,  down  the 
stream  of  time,  and  onwards  still  they  glide  to  the 
great  ocean  of  eternity. 

There  seems  some  discrepancy  between  the  firsfc 
part  of  this  speech  and  (bat  of  the  Duke's  wrestlet^ 
recently  quoted.    Celia  says — 

"  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  Atcj ; 
It  vt»  yonr  pleasure,  and  your  own  n; morse 

and  Charles,  on  the  banishment  of  the  Duke,  "  she 
would  have  followed  Rosalind's  exile,  or. have  died 
to  stay  behind  her.''  The  explanation  may  be  this  : 
that  when  Celia  began  to  discover  the  worth  of 
Rosalind,  had  she  then  resolved  to  leave  the  court, 
Ceiia  must  have  accompanied  her,  or  fallen  a  victim  to 
a  broken  and  bereaved  heart.  Charles  had  his  eye 
upon  the  existing  attachment,  and  thence  be  augured 
the  result. 

To  his  daughter's  pathelio  ^eadii^,  the  Duke 
sternly  replies : — 

"  Open  not  thy  lipa ; 
Km  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
"Which  I  have  passed  upon  her;  she  is  hanished." 

Heroically  Celia  responds — 

"  Pronoance  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  Uegc ; 
I  cannot  live  out    her  company,** 

She  lores  Rosalind,  and  she  loves  her  with  a  fer- 
vour and  fidelity  coeval  with  her  earliest  consciousness. 
The  presence  of  the  beloved  object,  the  recipient  and 
reciprocator  of  her  deepest  feelings  and  her  tenderest 
sentiments,  is  become  a  necessity  of  her  existence. 
The  clinging  tendrils  of  her  inner  being  are  so  com- 
plexly interwoven  around  the  heart  of  Koaalind,  that 
no  human  power  can  untwist  a  solitaiy  feeble  filament. 
This  intricate  union,  this  Oordian  knot  of  hearts,  death' 
may  sever,  but  cannot  untie.  Hence,  with  the  same 
breath  that  proclaims  the  banishment  of  her  friend, 
her  exile  is  decreed.  That  heart  must  indeed  be 
strangely  dead  to  all  that  is  noble,  disinterested,  and 
sublime  in  human  nature,  that  thrills  not  with  com- 
placent  sentiment  at  this  lovely  pictnre  which  the 
anrtvalled  artist  drew. 

The  following  scene  between  the  pair  is  finely 
touched  :— 

"  Cel. — 0  TO]  poor  Bosalind ;  whither  wilt  thon  go  P 
Wilt  thoa  change  bthers  P   I  will  giva  thee  mine,  ■ 
I  ohiiva  Oea  be  ant  tlu»[^f^s;4M)l(^[e 
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*■  Cd.—  Tbon  hart  wA,  oonnn, 

tifylm  1w  dieerfbl ;  Imow*tt  thoa  not,  the  Doke 

Hath  bniiibed  me,  hv  dughtctP 
"itw.—  That  he  hath  not. 

"  eW^No  P  YiaiV  not  P    Itoulind  laeka  then  the  love 

Tniich  t«wheth  thee,  tktd  tkou  and  I  am  oiu. 

No  i  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 

Therefore  derise  with  me  hov  we  may  Ity ; 

Whither  to  go;  and  what  to  bear  willi  ui. 

And  do  not       to  take  your  change  upon  yon, 
bear  yonr  grieb  yonrari^  and  loive  me  out ; 

for  \^  thia  hnvcn,  now  at  onr  KirrDvi  palc^ 

Say  irtist  thoa  can'st,  1*11  go  along  with  thee. 

Now  go  we  in  content, 

Tolibei^,  and  not  to  banithment." 

Celia  is  fatherless.  His  own  rude  hand  has  snapt 
the  filial  bond.  Rosalind,  sii^pilarly  true  to  her  com- 
paratively superficial  matter-of-fact  character,  cannot 
see  fully  and  at  once  the  import  or  the  conseqaences 
of  the  Boke's  decree.  Her  grief,  she  imagines,  should 
be  tenfold  greater  than  her  friend's ;  hut  with  the  eye 
of  a  superior  spirit,  and  the  sensibilities  of  a  noble 
nature,  Celia  reads  iii  that  decree  her  duty  and  her 
doom.  "Rosalind,  know'st  thou  not  that  thou  and  I 
am  one,  my  heart  is  ttiy  heart,  and  thy  destiny  of 
veal  or  woe  most  also  be  mine  P  Here,  on  the  altar 
of  affeotjons,  I  lay  my  father's  love  and  proud  in- 
heritance,  and  villin^y  do  I  sacrifice  them  all  for 
thee.  Seek  not  to  leave  me  in  this  hated  court,  vbcre, 
witboat  thee,  I  can  no  longer  live.  Take  me  with 
yon,  and  I  sbtdl  soothe  your  sorrow,  sympathise  with 
yonr  misfortnn^  and  share  in  your  dbtress.  I  call 
heaven,  that  now  looks  moomfully  on  our  misery,  to 
witness  my  resolve,  to  wander  with  yon  through  the 
wilderness  of  life": — 

Ihere  v  •  nyatic  threed  of  lift 

So  dearly  wreath'd  with  mine  alone, 
That  Deatii^'s  nlenlleaa  knife 

At  onee  most  terer  both,  or  none. 

There  are  two  mhIc  whose  equal  flow 

In  gentle  Btreama  so  cahnly  ran, 
That  when  th^  part — Impart! — ah  no! 

The;  cannot  part — Hum  mU  are  o»e. 


The  character  of  tins  heroine  of  friendship  is  hen 
finely  SMtained.    In  the  smile  of  royalty  beside  her 
friend,  she  deemed  her  Bosalind  unkind  to  cherish  a 
solitai7  thought  of  sadness.    Her  own  generous  na- 
ture taught  her  they  were  all-in-all  to  one  another; 
and  so  long  as  fortnne  did  not  separate  them,  shfl 
fondly  thought  one  feeling  only  should  prevail,  of  pnrcv 
unmixed,  and  satisfying  joy.   Now  that  stem  &te  has 
reversed  the  picture,  and  sealed  the[exile*of  her  (liend, 
the  sky  is  darkened,  and  the  night  has  fallen.  THth 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  she  forraerly^Vtsjoioed,  she 
weeps.    The  reality  of  things  has  at  last  burst  upon 
her  in  all  their  rough  austerity,  and,  true  to  herself 
and  to  her  Rosalind,  she  willingly  renounces  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  state,  to  taste  the  strange,  mys- 
terious, melancholy  joy,  of  bearing  through  a  thorny 
world  the  heavy  burden  of  another's  calamities.  Ln- 
maculate  type  of  woman  in  her  highest  form  art 
thou,  heavenly  Celia !  What  a  provisiou  against  the 
ills  of  life  is  the  pTincq>le  of  sympathy !   No  deeper, 
purer  fount  of  happiness  than^  "  to  weep  with-^them 
that  weep."    It  is  the  uuirersal  bond  of  human 
society.    Destroy  it,  and  society  exists  no  l<mger; 
a  self-centred  race  of  isolated  demons  Uigbta  and 
blasts  the  face  of  the  wodd.    It  is  the  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  the  intelligent  and  moral  uniTcrse  of  God ; 
the  cement  thai  unites  and  consolidates  the  living 
stones  in  the  great  moral  temple  of  the  Deity. 

Celia,  abandoning  herself  to  the  dictates  of  this 
beautiful  sentiment,  was  soon  with  Kosnliud,  "  under 
,  the  shade  of  melimcholy  honghSf"  in  the  forest  of 
Ardeu.  The  remainder  of  the  play  is  occupied  with 
the  romantic  story  of  their  loves,  and  concludes  with 
the  conjugal  happiness  of  both.  Bathed  in  the  bliss 
of  that  sacred  union,  and  bring  one  another  with  a 
fervour  and  intensity  which  time  only  augments,  they 
pass  from  the  dramatio  scene,  leiriug  belund  on  the 
spectator^  imagination  the  fair  and  fnltless  ideals  of 
Shaksperian  frioidBhip  and  love. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  MONTAIGNE'S.* 


Thb  letters  <^  ICiohel  de  l^taigne,  kwnra  to  exist, 
are  few,  being  fourteen  in  number.  M.  AchiDe 
Jubmal,  one  of  the  mostemiuent  arduiologista  and 
Mbliopolists  in  France,  bas  enriched  literature  by  the 
discovery  of  a  fifteenth,  which  has  given  occasion  for 
ft  little  volume,  containing  a  history  of  the  diacovery, 


and  some  remarks  having  a  O(»meotion  with  the  j»e- 
tended  pillaging  of  the  National  Library,  by  U.  Libti 
This  book-lovers'  quarrel  is  most  amusing.  -  It  has 
roused  up  a  controversy  which  carries  one  back  cen- 
turies. We  have  a  perfect  battle  of  the  booka^  and 
we  foDcy  ourselves  iu  the  days  of  Mearsins  and  Soell^;ea. 


*  We  receiTe  the  proof  sheet*  of  a  foitlicoming  little  Tolnme — Vke  leOreiitdiileA  MoiUa^He;  Pari^  1850 — hy  Aehilla  laliinil, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  the  following  works ' 

1,  Lei  Anaennet  Tt^ieriet  Miiioritfes  de  France,  ou  Collection  dea  MnnumeiitB  de  ce  genre,  lea. plus  remarqnahlea  ^ui  nona  eoieat 
reat^  du  ondftme  au  aeiziinie  vA^;  outrage  qui  a  obteiut  de  VJcademie  dei  Interipiioni  une  dea  irmt  midmUe*  £or  dieenUet 
cwr  wuitieurt  irawmx  mt  la  aUi^Ue  natiamida.    Se  edition. — 3  voL  in-fid.,  format  d'atlas,  texte  iUnstr^ 

9.  Lettrgi  sur  qnelqaes-nns  dea  Hanoscrits  de  la  B)Uioth£que  royale  de  La  Uaye,  taivies  de  Notices  Exttaits  de  ee  mtMea 
manuscrita;  I  vtd.  in-8. 

8.  Lettret  mx  lea  Fyr^n^ca,  on  Vt^age  de  Farii  an  Cuiigon ;  1  vol.  in-8. 

La  Jrmeria  Real,  on  coUeetion  dei  principalea  de  h  Galerie  royale  dea  Amei  aneiennet  de  Hadrfd;  2  vol  iB4d,  tsBte 
iUutr^aree  83  phudies  ]itk^|bi£ei  et  gnv^  mw^sentant  lea  annea  de  toote  I'Espune  eflire.  tamithfM  iwnitf  > 
Charlea-Qnint.  ^  *^ 

S.  St^fMrnemi  i  la  Oalerie  dcs  armet  anciennes  d'Espagne  CArmerui  real  de  JIUiridJ,  I  vol  in-fel.  me  gnmnte  pba^Ace  ftrimnt 
dix  timiaotta  (lea  denX  premiers  volunies  ont  para  depnis  longtemps). 

0.  ZeUrt  A.  M.  Paul  iMroix,  contenant  on  cnrieax  ^pUode  de  PhiAnie  diesbiUioth^iua  pahliqieL  in-8. 

7.  .KiHtedi*Zi««»Am.fiftwv^(£apagneetItaUe),a  V(a.ia-8^ 

8.  £>  CMr  A  Xhmmt,  tndnit  de  rSspagM^  in-S.  r,;^:r-,^A  k„l^OOolp 

9.  IfJtmAAiw^manBMdtdaqaatoniimaBMB  pnbIi69onrbpi(iDitofeii,lT^^^  ^^^^^d 
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L3ni,  "Pnl  Leertnx,  Jabinal,  and  a  host  of  others,  hare 
Astened  lite  leeches  on  the  ex-Rojal  Library,  the 
worst  managed,  the  richest,  and  the  most  useless  library 
in  Earope.  Possessed  of  the  most  valuable  books 
which  have  been  published,  it  has  no  catalogue ;  and 
the  student  who  enters  its  doors  between  ten  and 
three  in  search  of  a  book,  when  he  asks  for  one,  has 
gsnetaHy  the  agreeable  satisfaction  of  being  told,  "  It 
shall  be  sought  for."  Ferh^  two  hours  later  the 
reply  comes,  "Can't  be  foond^^ent— binding,  Ac." 
Ihen  you  for  another,  and  at  last  get  it.  But 
then  it  is  time  to  go,  the  aerrants  turn  you  out,  and 
the  day  is  wasted.  The  number  of  persons  connected 
with  the  establishment  is  grrat;  they  are  well  paid,  and 
are  often  men  high  ia  literature.  But  they  appear  to 
conceiTe  themselves  there  to  study,  and  use  the  books, 
and  not  to  attend  to  the  public,  who  derive  scarcely 
any  real  advantage  from  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
richest  libraries  in  the  world. 

We  ourselves  have  continually  had  occasion  to  visit 
Uiis  institution ;  but  the  loss  of  time,  the  inability  to 
make  any  research,  because  only  allowed  one  volume 
at  a  time,  and  the  dilatory  rouduet  of  the  attendants, 
ham  renitered  it  perfectly  useless.  The  attendants 
at  at  tables  reading.  If  you  ask  for  a  book,  they 
coolly  finish  their  page,  and  then  attend  to  you ;  while 
lome  have  gone  the  length,  when  I  have  reiumwi  a 
hook  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  to  ask  for  another,  of 
sajing,  "I  can't  be  changing  your  books  so  often;" 
and  yet  the  other  volume  was  an  index.  The  British 
Museiun  is  not  faultless,  but  its  management  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that  the  £i6liotAeque  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu. 

M.  Adiille  Jubuud,  in  the  sheets  before  us,  while 
expl^ning  the  cause  of  his  having  literary  leiaun,  is 
a  little  severe  on  the  republican  minister  Camo^  for 
dismissing  hiia  from  his  profesacoship ;  but  we  cannot 
see  the  neeessaiy  conneotion  between  this  and  the 
Ikn^  He  then  says : — 

"Wink  wuting  the  prodariioa  of  more  important  wofts,  I 
ofa  to  the  learned,  ud  to  the  admirers  of  tha  inmorUl  au- 
ttoroTthe  "Essays,"  MituipaUi«hedletter,]iiaguiAcentinthoaght 
ud  etpreniim,  by  tJut  philowplur,  so  fall  of  taiue,  of  right-mind- 
tiw,  of  nmvete,  who  is  called  U  ban  Itonme — of  ^tontaigne,  m 
te.  Tha  fbllowiog  ia  the  mode  in  whicli  I  dis(»ivered  this 
pnooai  letter,  and  why  while  publishing  it,  I  accompanj  it  with 
neucha  which  have  no  connection  with  it.  Scarcely  two 
"(■tki  »go,  some  qncatiou  were  addrrased  to  me  by  a  great  pa- 
*na  of  tlie  arts  with  whoat  I  had  the  honour  to  contract  a  very 
■m  6ietdshipi  when,  in  1838,  X  waa  ona  literary  miuion  in 
S^lsad.  ....  Occupied  in  preparing  other  works,  I 
I  hid  been  Ut^  to  the  National  Library;  I  took  advantage  of 
Aii  cucnmataBce  to  resame  my  somewhat  vagabond  researches, 
t^aially  among  epistolary  collections,  where  were  hidden  the 
ittfiments  and  the  most  iutimnle  thou^ts  of  men  whom  we  are 
Kd  ody  to  see  in  their  official  garb.  While,  therefore,  doing 
my  learned  and  illnstrionB  friend  asked  of  me,  I  groped 
■Bung  iODie  eoOectiona,  not  yet  deactibed,  not  examined,  and 
JfT  badly  calalogned,  and  in  which  I  made  some  very  important 
^■wcwies.  1  did  not  expect  to  make  th^  which  chance  offered 
ae,  nor  many  others  in  the  same  collection  and  in  others.  But 
J^Iwenton,  making  out  prodigioosilBrcw**,  while  also  making 
wtoMlo  dif coTeriee,  hot  not  thinking  of  pving  publicity  to  any, 
"hen  the  blowing  adventore  oocarred ; — 

"Beqiuring  to  consult  the  catalc^ie  of  the  sale  of  the  Dnke 
fclawUiert^  I  ^lied  (o  my  honourable  friend  Charles  Magnin, 
of  the  printing  department,  specially  appointed  to 
™  "«  of  tiie  nmw,  that  la  to  say,  of  ran  books,  first  edi- 
»M.  Gothic  prodDctiona,  4c,  MUiogr^Aioal  treanireawi^ 
"WSBB  let  on  one  sde." 

V.         Uagnin  promised  to  find  the  book,  which ' 


was  a  copy,  with  the  prices  and  buyers,  and  bade 
M.  Jubinal  ask  K.  Ravenel  at  a  later  hour  for  it.  U. 
Jubinal  continues 

**  I  came  back  to  the  mnnnsGript  department  befbre  fhe  end  of 
theiitting.  M.  Uagnin  was  absent  I  spoke  to  M,  Baveoel.  'Ihave 
nothing,'  said  he  very  drily :  *  yon  ask  for  hooka  very  difficult  to 
find.  I  will  look  for  it  to-morrojr.*  I  was  half  inclined  to 
answer,  because  of  the  tone,  but  I  remained  silent.  Next  day 
H.  Barenel  fonnd  nothing ;  the  next  day,  the  same.  This  little 
comedy  reminded  me  of  Japhet  in  search  of  a  father,  and  seemed 
endless.  But  chance  gave  it  a  denouemeiU.  One  day,  instead  of 
applying  anew  to  M.  Bavenel,  whom  I  saw  at  the  desk,  I  entered 
the  hall  of  ^obes,  where  H.  Hagnia  nsnaUy  sits,  to  repeat  my 
eternal  demand.  Approaching  the  employ^,  who  presides  over  the 
catalogue,  M.  Engcne  S'Auriac,  [  said,  '  I  am  sorry  M.  Hagnut 
is  not  hero ;  I  wanted  to  ask  him  for  a  lAvalliere  catak^e, 
with  the  prices  and  names  of  buyers,  which  he  promised  me. 
Has  he  found  itP'  *  I  don't  know,'  said  he ;  then,  tapping  his 
forehead,  'How  stupid  I  am,'  added  he;  'there  has  been  one 
here  for  two  or  three  days,  I  suppose  it  is  fbr  yoo.'  Going 
then  to  the  desk  which  M.  Bavendl  ooeiqnea  in  the  globe  room 
when  H.  Magnin  is  at  the  conserratoi'B  desk,  he  took  from 
and  brought  me,  a  catalogue  Lavalliete,  not  only  with  the  prices, 
but  with  the  names  of  the  buyers,  nnd  very  curious  references 
to  the  Oaigni^res,  Gaignat,  and  other  catalogues.  'Good!* 
said  I  to  myself,  '  this  is  very  funny.  An  explanation  will,  I 
suppose,  come.    I  iancy  I  was  not  to  see  the  book.' 

"  I  took  paper  out  of  ray  pocket,  and  sitting  down,  began  to 
work.  .  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  at  work,  when  I  saw  If. 
Savenel  come  in.  He  looked  at  no  aa  he  pused,  went  to  his 
desk  uneasily,  saw  at  once  the  absence  of  the  catalogue,  and 
whispered  wiUi  M.  D'Anriae  in  a  comer.  He  then  vrent  oat, 
and  I  approached  M.  D'Auriac.  '  It  appears,'  said  he,  in  a  whis- 
per, '  1  have  made  a  blunder.'  *  What  P  How  ?"  *  By  giving 
you  the  Lavalliere  catalogue.'  A  few  minutes  later,  H.  Pilon, 
cotuervtUeur-adjtnni,  came,  and  went  towards  M.  D'Auriac,  and 
then  signed  me  to  approach.  I  advanced.  At  the  same  instant  M. 
Bavenel  came  in  again,  and  joining  us,  bade  Hesirs.  Filon  and 
Klein  go  out.  We  remained  altme.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'I  have 
hitherto  told  yon  au  nntnith.*  *  Monsiear,'  cried  I,  stopping  him, 
*I  don't  accept  that  word;  youspeak  too  harshly  of  a  mistake;  yoo 
were  in  error,  that  was  ^.'  '  No !  sir,'  said  U.  Bavenel, '  I  had, 
aa  you  see,  the  Lavalliere  catalogue ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  you 
were  to  be  told  that  we  had  it  not;  and  I  had  placed  it  on  one 
side  to  prevent  yon  seeing  it,'  'And  why,  if  yon  pleaseP* 
'  Becanse  yon  have  written,  I  am  told,  something  bvourable  to 
M.  Libri,  and  becanse  wa  regard  all  who  defend  him  as  our  bit- 
ter enemies;  against  them  we  defbod  onisetfes  as  beat  wa  can. 
That  is  why  we  told  yoa  an  antroth.' " 

M.  Libri  is  accused  of  having  had  in  his  possession 
certain  books  belonging  to  the  Kational  Library. 
Nothing  easier.  Sudi  books  may  be  picked  up  on 
every  stall,  so  careless  baa  been  the  management  of 
this  great  library.  But  the  war  between  M.  Libri, 
an  eminent  and  learned  bibliopolist,  and  the  library, 
has  become  bitter  in  the  extreme.  Li  his  clear  and 
lucid  defence,  M.  Libri  shows  that  the  servants  of  this 
national  institution  have  been  either  grossly  careless 
or  grossly  crimiuaL  Their  chai^  has  been  neglected, 
or  pillaged ;  and  the  inquiry  has  brought  to  light  facts 
which  demonstrate  that  the  libraries  of  Frauoe  have 
been  for  twenty  years  in  the  hands  either  of  knaves 
or  fools.  M.  Jubiual,  struck  by  the  saying  of  M. 
Ravenet,  confessing  to  fabchood  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence, conceived  that  he  might  serve  the  cause  of  M. 
Libri;  and  hence  this  curious,  amusing,  and  able 
pamphlet.  The  connection  between  llontaigne  and 
Libri  will  presently  be  seen. 

But  before  alluding  to  quaint  and  rare  old  Mon- 
taigne, we  must  have  one  more  extract  in  relation  to 
the  general  question.   M,  Jubinal  says 

"  There  will  be  seen  in  the  second  part,  detaik  of  mntilaUons 
Bad  robberiea  of  every  kind,  committed  in  the  department  of 
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Aw  mMritoipU  If  IMimmI  IA1117.  It  ww  i>  tiit  cosne 
of  iboot  tw«^  nttingi  that  I  dinonnd  these  innuBu  lir- 
aeniN.  Hon  it  u  volaniM  altogether  which  have  disappeared ; 
tiiere  !t  U  Yolumea  from  which  the  sunt  precions  docoiiieDts 
fcare  beeo  taksa.  Withont  apeakiiig  in  detail  of  a  number  of 
autograph  lettrn  of  leei  interest,  which  have  been  talien  oat  of 
the  National  library,  it  will  be  snihcient  to  mj  that  ietten  of 
Vontaigne,  Bnbeni,  Galileo,  Mary  Stnart,  BAiuard,  UelasA- 
thon.  ^bartaa,  Dolet,  &a,  and  aut<^pha  of  Raphael,  Pascal,  and 
Saaoutea,  hare  left  in  some  nnlinown  way  the  collectioai  which 
oontained  than,  to  let  tha  world  nndetatand  the  gnvi^  of  the 
loaaaa  we  deplore.  Theae  nntilatioiia  aie  oftn  aocompaoiad  by 
■trange  drcuniitanoes,  saeh  ma  Beratahinge,  biota,  vhoie  end  ia 
to  hide  or  conceal  the  robbeiy  of  certain  pieoes.  It  ii  incoro- 
prehnuible  how  the  adminintration  of  the  National  Library  had 
aot  perceiTed  the  greet  blot  of  ink  which  ha*  been  daubed  over 
the  place  where  the  letter  of  Montaigne  ia  idloded  to,  which 
•xiated  ia  theHaUoBil  lajnuy  in  1833,  ud  which  sow  does  not 
ttJat  tfam. 

"Bi^  it  ia  not  only  ntogt^ha  whieli  hm  been  atolen  fnm 
the  Katioaal  library.  ManoacripU  of  inestiinahle  valoe  hero 
been  ahamefolty  mutilated ;  thna,  fbr  example,  tiie  aniqne  1(SS.  of 
Baena,  which  were  atolea  from'  the  Eaenriet,  and  which  the  Na- 
tional Library  bought,  knowing  the  robbery,  ai  well  as  the  col- 
lection of  FroTeacal  poeta,  which  tiitj  declined  returaing  to  the 
Vatican,  have  been  grotaly  mutilated  aiuce  th^  came  to  Faria. 
A  Greek  MS^  in  uncial  lette^^  containing  the  epiatlea  of  St. 
Fasl,  a  manuscript  of  the  Beventb  century,  of  inestimable  vslae, 
has  again  lost  tidrfy-wnn  aheets,  which  bad  been  atolen  from  it 
•  eentuiy  ago,  and  whidi  Coant  Harfey,  who  bought  them,  nobly 
sent  back  to  tJie  ancient  Aoyal  Library.    Strange  that  the  same 

sheets  dionld  be  twice  stolen  the  celebrated 

Falirapsert  US.  of  St.  Ephrem,  has  loat  sheet  138.     .     .  . 

"  The  magistracy,  after  preliminary  inquiries,  which  hate  lasted 
eighteen  months,  with  regard  to  our  library  robberies,  which 
none  can  ftireaoa,  when  they  know  some  of  the  losses  we  shall 
point  ont ;  when  they  hare  verified  the  assertion  of  M.  Paulin 
Taria,  member  of  the  Inatitnte  and  conaerrator  of  tiie  National 
Library,  who  declares  that  within  a  centary  £0,000  Tolnmea  have 
been  stolen  from  that  library,  and  which  hare  spread  over 
Tariona  collections  ;  when  they  remember  that  it  has  been  ofSi- 
eially  proved  that  the  public  libraries  of  Brest  and  Morlaix 
have  wholly  disappeared ;  when  they  see  that  the  hbrarian  of 
the  Bonen  library  has  lost  230,000  volnmee  in  a  few  years ; 
when  ihey  learn  that  the  library  of  Carpentraa  has  been  despoiled 
of  1,800  MSS.  in  twen^  years ;  that  lOl  the  libraiies  and  lite. 
TB17  cdQeidioni  of  f  muce  are  anlyected  to  pillage,  and  that  it  ia 
Botorioos  that  ia  onr  great  pnblie  eatabUahmcnta  there  hsre 
been  committed  fr^htfal  robberies  by  public  servants,  who  have 
been  accorded  fatal  impunity,  they  vrill  comprehend  how  the 
libraries  of  amatenra  must  contain  a  qoanli^  of  things  belonging 
on  CO  to  public  establishments." 

Uicbel  de  Montugne,  despite  his  world-wide  ce- 
lebrity, bas  left  behind  less  in  the  wav  of  corre^xnideiice 
tban  most  cUstingaisbed  writers.  *  All,  nearly,  have 
afforded  materials  for  Tolomes  of  letters;  while  of 

Montaigne  but  fourteen  have  been  hitherto  known. 
M.  Achille  Jnbinal  has  had  the  good  fortnne  to  find 
a  fifteenth;  and  the  history  of  his  finding  it  ia 
■aingalar,  and,  to  the  bibliopoUat,  of  ahsorbmg  interest, 
while  its  connection  with  the  pillaging  of  the  great 
Paris  library  is  very  amusing.  The  history  of  several 
of  Hontugne's  letters  is  strange,  and  we  moat  allnde 
to  them  to  elucidate  onr  present  subject. 

lu  1816,  M.  Antonin  Hac£  pnbluhed  a  letter  iw- 
Hit  of  Montaigne,  which  he  had  found  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Royal  Library  (though  no  one  knew  of  its  ex- 
istence), in  ^e  vol.  61-62  of  the  cdleetion  Dnpny. 
Dr.  Fayen,  who  for  thirty  years  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  subject  of  Montaigne,  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject;*  This  letter,  wliich,  like  that  discovered  by 
M.  Achille  Jnbinal,  is  addressed  to  Heniy  IV.,  and  has 


*  Doeomenta  inedite  on  pea  connas  snr  Moutaigne  receuillis 
piVilieB  jMde.    Dr.  i.  S.  Fayen,  Fuia,  Ttebencr,  l^. 


been  agun  copied  bom  the  viginal  fay  the  ftntbfir  ftf 

the  pamphlet  before  us.  It  bears  upon  it  the  impress 
of  tiie  oharaoter  of  the  oelebnted  anthov  of  the 
Essays.  For  the  sake  of  the  learned  student  we  give 
it  in  the  original  form,  ofiering  a  simple  trauslatim:— 


SniE, — Cdle  qnil  a  plea  a 
voatre  majestj  sKacrira  da  vin- 
tieame  de  JsiBet  ne  ma  eata 
rendue  qaa  ca  matin  et  ma 

tronv^  engs^  en  vne  flebnre 
tierce  tree  yiolente,  populaire 
en  ce  pais  despuia  le  moia 
pasi&  Sire,  je  prens  a  trte 
grand  fconnear  de  roeevdr  vaa 
coBunandemena  et  nay  poinct 
ftillydeserire  aMonsienr  le  Ma> 
reschal  da  Hatignon  trois  fbis 
bien  eipressement  la  delibera- 
tion et  obligation  enquoy  Jea' 
tois  da  laler  tnraver,  et  jnaqoea 
a  lay  merquer  la  route  que  je 
prendroia  poor  laler  joiudie  en 
senret^  sil  le  trouvoit  bon,  ■ 
quoy  nayant  hen  aucnne  re- 
iponee,  jeetime  qnil  a  eonndte 
poor  waj  la  longueur  et  hasard 
dea  ohemioa.  Kre,  vostn  ma- 
jest^  me  fera  ail  Iny  phuat  ceata 
grace  de  croyre  que  je  ne  plain- 
dray  jamais  ma  boorce  aua  oc- 
casions ansquelles  je  se  von* 
drais  espargner  mavie.  Jeuay 
jamais  recca  bien  qocloooque  do 
la  lib6raliti  dea  loys  non  jdna 
que  demand^  ny  merits  et  nay 
receu  nnl  paymente  dea  pas  qoe 
jay  onidt^^  a  lear  service  dee* 
quels  voatre  majesty  a  hen  en 
partie  oognoissance.  Ce  que  j'at 
laict  poor  aes  pr&l^cessears,  je 
le  feray  encores  beauconp  plna 
volontiera  poore  elle.  Je  snis, 
Sire,  ansi7  riehe  que  je  ne  aoil. 
haite.  Qwnd  jaunqr  eapnisf  na 
bonrce  aapr£s  de  vostre  majesty 
a  Pfria,  je  prendray  la  hardicsse 
de  le  luy  dire,  et  lors,  sy  elle 
meitime  digne  de  mo  tenir  plna 
long  temps  a  sa  anitte,  elle  en 
anra  meiUeur  march6  que  dtt 
moindrc  de  sea  offiiuera. 
Sire, 

Je  su[die  Dien  pour  voetre 
proaplrite  et  santi.  Tostre  trta 
obeissB  aerritenr  et  sije^ 

HoTAiom. 
De  Montaigne, 
CO  second  de  Septembie. 


StSB, — ^That  which  your  ma- 
JeilT  waa  idcaaad  to  wtite  to  aw 
of  the  90(h  Jaly,  waa  i»ly  (In 
tome  this  norna^aiid  Jbaad 
ne  altaded  by  a  vaif  violent 
tertian  ^nc,  common  in  this 
country  for  a  month  past.  Sire, 
I  take  k  as  a  great  honour  to 
reoeire  yovr  eommand,  and 
have  not  failed  to  write  to 
Uonaieor  the  Uaiepdial  de 
Hat%non  three  times,  to  tdl 
htm,  very  expressly,  the  ddbe- 
ration  and  obligation  I  was 
under  to  go  And  him;  and  em 
laid  down  the  road  I  should 
follow  to  join  him,  if  he 
thought  proper,  to  which  having 
bad  1)0  ansver,  I  auppooo  he 
■  took  into  aoooant  Ibr  me  ^ 
length  and  hasard  of  the  road. 
Sire,  your  nu^esty  will,  if  he 
pleuos,  do  me  the  bvonr  to 
believe  that  I  shall  never  com- 
plain of  my  purse  in  those  mat- 
ters whm  I  vonld  not  spare 
my  life.  I  never  reocaved  aay- 
thing  from  the  Ubeaali^  of 
kinga,  nnlhar  askednor  mnttcd, 
and  never  reonved  any  payment 
fiorthestepsi  took  in  thor  ser- 
vice, of  whidi  your  m^jcs^  has 
had  some  acquaintance.  What 
I  ditl  for  his  predecessws, 
I  shall  mocb  more  willingly 
do  for  him,  I  am.  Sire,  as  rich 
aalwishtobei  Whenlsfaall 
have  eahaialBd  wij  pane  near 
7Dnr  nagea^,  in  Fnii^  I  wiU 
make  bold  to  tdl  Un  so;  and 
then,  if  he  considers  me  worthy 
to  be  kept  any  longer  in  his 
train,  he  vrill  find  it  less  expen- 
sive thu  to  keep  hia  meanest 
officer. 
Sira^ 

I  prsy  God  fbr  your  prosperity 
andhe^.  Tour  very  hnmble 
■od  vaiy  obedient  aemnt  and 
eabjeet^ 

Honruon. 

Montaigne, 
this  Kcoad  of  Septmber. 


Of  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  no  donbt  has  ever 
been  entertained  ;  besides,  it  ia  signed  by  Montaigne, 
though  not  written  hy  him. 

The  second  letter  alluded  to  by  M,  Jnbinal  is  a 
supposed  antograph  of  Montaigne,  which  onoe  be- 
longed to  the  Countess  Bons  de  Castellane,  and  now 
in  the  hands  of  Br.  Payen,  sold  with  the  rest  of 
the  collection  of  Madame  de  Castellan^  in  1834. 
This  piece,  then  considered  an  original,  waa  booght 
by  the  late  Gnilbert  de  Fix^r^urt  for  the  euonnoos 
sum  of  700^  though  only  twenty  lines.  Alarmed  fay 
hints  as  to  its  want  of  genuineness,  M.  Gnilbert  re- 
stored it  to  Mine.  Castellan^  who  allowed  Madame 
Delpach  to  have  it  £u4imiled  f^.her  '*  loonognphie.'' 
It  was  autographed  with  this  view,  but  Madame  Del* 
,  pach,  hesidng  tiMt  it  WH  i^ocriT^  WMld  not  tWi 
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it  hio  bcr  iplmdid  mnrk,  and  broks  tbe  stone  bsfore 
«  proof  wu  taken.  Some  yean  after,  Dr.  Fayen  in* 
doced  Madame  Delpaoh  to  have  the  pieces  looked  for. 
fbej  were  foood,  and  thon  Dr.  Fajea  copied  and 
pnblislied  the  letter. 

Ihen  is  little  donht,  ou  etimining  it,  that  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  Moataii^e.  But  it  is  a  copy,  ex- 
eeuted  to  pass  for  an  original,  on  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  of  the  day-  The  owner  of  the  real  letter, 
desiring  to  please  iladamc  Castcllaue,  and  not  to  give 
Bp  bis  autograph,  had  it  copied. 

In  1831-S3  there  appeared  in  Paris  a  splendid 
worft,  "The  Qalerie  Prancaise,'*  in  which  was  given 
a  portrait  and  fac-similes  of  the  writings  of  diatin- 
gnishod  Frenchmen.  M.  Yillcmain  wrote  the  article 
"Uoatftigno,"  which  was  follQwed  by  a  fac-simile  of  one 
d  his  letters.  M.  Gongetj  in  the  notes  to  hia  work, 
giTss  an  explanation  relative  to  this  letter,  vhioh  was 
the  approximate  caqse  of  the  curious  narration  of 
H.  Jiibinal : — 

"  The  Mowing  Irttn  tstbitoiily  oiieof  Mnntnigne's  possessed 
V  the  Koyal  UEiniy,  It  is  oont&ined  in  the  volnme  'Xjoltrea 
Fiuodtea  de  phsienn  grand  hommea,'  and  is  addressed  to  M. 
Hofaj,  epuidlor  of  tbua  Singi  in  his  eoait  and  pactiamflat  of 

It  ^  clear  &om  this,  that  this  letter  lou  in  the 
^'alioQsl  Library.  But  some  years  after  it  was  found 
tbere  no  longer,  but  was  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Jeaillet  de  Conches,  »oui-direeteur  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Aflftira,  the  finest  autograph  collector  in  Paris, 
vbo  bad  rccciyed  it  as  a  present  from  M.  Lcmontey , 
monbar  of  the  f  rench  Academy.  It  also  speared 
in  tbe  "  Iconographie. ''  M.  Amavoy  Daval  also  pub- 
bsbed  it  in  tbe  sixth  volume  of  Montaigne's  works, 
iddiog  in  a  note  that  it  was  to  be  seen  in  tbe  Royal 
Library,  witboot  Terifying  tbis  £act.  But  Dr.  Faycn, 
vtsbiog  to  be  aastiied  of  the  matter  for  some  biblio- 
graphieal  work  on  Montaigno,  went  to  M.  Oouget, 
sod  asked  bim  if  he  was  not  mistaken  about  the  place 
whence  he  bad  taken  this  letter.  Jl.  Gouget,  then 
pretty  old,  replied  that  tbere  was  no  mistake,  tliat  he 
lui  teffli,  touched,  and  copied  with  his  own  band,  the 
lettw  in  question,  in  the  collection  Bupuy,  in  the 
Royal  Library.  He  even  accompanied  Dr,  Payen  to 
the  US3.  deportment,  and  showed  bim  where  he  sat 
tIlou  the  copy  waa  made ;  but  the  conservators  de- 
<^ared  that  it  was  a  mistake ;  they  had  nothing  of 
UoBtaignels.  M.  Peuiliet  de  Conches,  Iiowever,  be- 
eanu  nueasy  about  the  source  whence  his  precious 
Mt<^ph  came,  and  sent  it  to  the  conservators,  offcr- 
U|g  to  ^ve  it  up  wholly,  if  they  oould  prove  any 
^ia.  They  oooUy  retained  it,  treated  the  affirma- 
tt(u  of  M.  Gouget  as  dotage,  and  declared  that  the 
library  possessed  no  autograph  of  blontaignc's. 

5ere  the  matter  lay  for  twelve  years.  But  truth 
seens  geoaraUy  to  prevail,  and  M.  Jnbinal  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  history  of  this  curious  afl'air 
to  light.  Let  us  follow  his  very  remarkable  narrative, 
vhieh  may  give  the  uninitiated  some  idea  of  what  re- 
ttarch  is. 

H.J(tl4iiul  first  had  reoourse  to  ih^&QakfU  Fmncnise. 
Ha  found  therein  tbe  fae-simile  of  the  letter  possessed 
by  IL  feuillet  de  Ccmcbes;  then  tbe  explanation 
ibcwt  tbis  letter  and  the  note.  Then  he  went  to  the 
VSB.  dm^^n^  ud  asked  for  the  two  ia-jblia  cato- 
IWMI Xtmn pallwtiflftTrtiw QQfi ftlphaktMaV 


the  ot^er  by  Tolumea.  He  Grst  ezaminipdE^e M^fi^iii^ 
cal  catalogue.  The  name  of  Monti^i^e  |^l^bs«^.y/^ 
This  rendered  his  labours  most  veo^ob^  ie^'^ 
examination  became  necessary  of  4  IbMo  vol^Hpv  at  &  00 
pigeif,  being  the  "  content**'  of  800>)l«Beer'  Bat  a« 
the  other  contained  no  allnsion  to  Hontaign^  the 
labour  was  of  problematical  value.  M,  Jubinal,  some* 
what  disgusted  with  the  prospect  of  so  much  weari- 
some drudgery,  applied  to  the  conservators.  Not  one 
bad  ever  heard  of  a  letter  of  Montaigne's. 

But  still,  H.  Panlin  Paris  assisted  M.  Jubinal  in 
his  search.  They  found  nothing  but  the  letter  dis- 
coTcred  by  H.  Mac^,  and  some  reoeipta  signed  "  Mon- 
taigne," only  one  of  which  belonged  to  Michel.  It  was 
for  one  quuter's  8alafy,as  counsellor  of  the  Parliament 
of  Bordeaux.  Michel  usually  signed  himself  "  MoO:* 
talgne,"  but  here  he  signs  "  Michel  !G!ygncm  de  Mon- 
taigne"—the  £ygaem  being  tbe  corruption  of  hie 
origmal  English  namet  Montaigne  being  of  4  Bfiti^ 
family. 

M.  Jnbinal  was  tbns  driven  back  to  bU  foUo  1  wd 
he  took  note,  as  lie  went  along,  of  several  volumes, 
likely  to  contain  tbe  required  letty ;  amongst  others — 

103-191  Cl'ettrei  de  dititrt  grmd*  pemttnaget)  ; 

261-268  iW/r«  eeeniei  <iu  r^tie  lie  lom  JJI,  turkti^rei 

de  rHifalJ  ; 

303-281  (leUret  etcriiea  du  iempt  du  Soi  .fVwifoif  i"*,  iou- 
chant  Ui  i^idret  de  FEitat) ; 

CSS  (EpiiloU  Laliiia,—letlret  Tli>Ueii»et,—4tiir«iFnmfnm}: 

699  (Epiitotit  darorvm  tifomm)  ; 

TOO  fLettrft  froMfmet  de ptuueun  grands  j^rwuuigaj. 

These  he  turned  over,  page  by  page,  14  vahii  when 

he  suddenly  remarked : — 

Vol.  6C-C3  (T^tlrM  de  ptunewra  gmub  el  aulret  .  ,  .  at 

amies  1593.  1594,  1505J 

This  MS.  M.  Jubinal  had  passed  by,  because  the 
date  of  the  letter  in  question  was  I5S3.  But  be  got 
it  up,  and  examined  it.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
turned  it  over  in  vtun,  when  suddenly  be  bit  upon  a 
magnificent  letter  of  three  pages,  genuine,  and  unknown. 
It  proved  to  be,  perhaps,  the  finest  known  letter  by 
the  great  essayist.  Delighted,  and,  naturally  enough, 
proud  of  his  discoTety,  M.  Jubinal  now  pursued  bis 
search  with  renewed  courage,  determined  to  go  through 
tlie  eight  hundred  volumes  if  necessary. 

Again  examining  the  Galerie  Franeaite,  M.  Jubinal 
slirewdly  hit  upon  an  almost  infallible  test.  M.  Gouget 
says  in  his  notes,  that  his  letter  of  Mantaiguo's  is  the 
only  letter  in  tlie  Royal  Library,  being  in  a  Yolumo 
c:illed  LeUret  Fraucaites  de  divers  ^raud  iommei,  ^a,, 
addressed  to  M.  Dnpuya.  A  little  further  on,  he  fonnd 
a  foe-simile  of  a  letter  by  Pasquier,  which,  said  ii. 
Gouget.  was  in  the  same  vqlume  as  the  letter  of  Mon- 
taigne's. Away  went  our  arcbatologist  to  the  alpha- 
betical catabgae,  and  found  himself  referred  for  Vu^ 
quier  to  vol.  712. 

\Ye  quote  M.  Jubinal : — 

**  ];'iadiii;  neither  table  of  contcate,  qot  papng,  nor  letter  of 
Honlaigne  noi  Fasquier,  I  went  to  tbg  voliiine  cattilagw ;  and 
what  vas  my  snrpme,  or  iiithcr  my  stopffactioa,  when  I  resd 

"  '  N,  71;!.  Ij':TTaEH       PLUSItLUS  PEKSOXaiS  DB  quALlTC  I 

— HoMord,  lleur]/  Jta/ictme,  CoqTtela^,  Hi^iiy,  du  iloaiedgtte,  (st 
leant  I  thous^it  1  Gcald  read  tliis  name,  balf-otfuced,  under  a  great 
blot  of  ink  cleverly  laid  on),  Attdehert,  eCMiain,  Ihiptiy,  ihtbartat, 
Oorlmem,  BMgar*,  Van  it  Choi,  Giiiilemier,  Senmd,  Jitdet* 
Jwt  dm  Fcm.  Gmtint,  FASQUiia,  liKgveUem,  ^wwim 
Seia,  C.  Smumlm,  Pimim,  VwU,  'Mn|POHgm$0V> 
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ThSi,  then,  was  the  TolDtne  referred  to  by  Googet, 
for  the  names  of  Montaigne  and  Fasqnier  were  to- 
gether ;  and  examining  the  note  here  qaoted  above, 
bj  the  light,  be  read  "  Montaigne,"  clearly.  He  nov 
again  examined  the  volume.  The  letters  of  Ronsard, 
Eeuy  SsUemi^  Coquelay,  Dupny,  and  Montaigne, 
wen  wanting.  The  Ttdame  began  with  the  letters  of 
Andebert.  It  was  dear  that  a  whole  aeries  of  leaves 
had  been  taken  ont^  the  marks  being  quite  visible. 
M.  Jnbinal  sought  in  vain  for  a  letter  by  Dabartas ; 
but  thatj  too,  was  gone,  with  the  letters  of  Corbinelli, 
Dolot,  and  Pasquier.  The  letter  of  Theodore  de  Beza 
was  not  taken,  which  was  surprising;  but  then  the  thief 
was  satisfied  with  those  he  had  pillaged  from  other  vo- 
lumes, signed  by  this  celebrated  individual.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  alphabetical  catalogue  was  now  com- 
menced by  M.  Jubinal ;  and  he  found  that  lettres,  and 
not  un  leitre,  by  Ronsard,  Etieune,  &o.,  had  been  stolen, 
while  no  allusion  to  Montaigne  was  to  be  found.  Bat 
at  htrt  oar  indefatigable  author  hit  uptm  the  fc^wing 
three  references ; — 


Y.  761. 

J)e  la  eoHdgmM^ieit  fl»  8.  de  MoHiagii,  140S;  v.  7M. 
Letiret  dg  MimUffu ;  713. 

This  was  a  literal  error,  and  must  be  read  Mon* 
taigne. 

Thus,  by  patient  research,  M.  Jubinal  was  able  to 
prove — 1st,  That  the  letter  did  once  exist  in  the  Royal 
Library;  2d,  That  it  had  been  in  vol.  712;  and  3d, 
That  iie  document  possessed  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Con- 
ches was  the  stolen  autograph  letter  of  the  great 
essayist.  This  is  but  one  specimen  among  many  of 
the  serioQB  pillaging  to  which  French  libraries  are 
snlqected. 

Bat  M.  Jobinal  had  gained  a  more  positive  resnlt, 

and  that  ma,  his  own  discovery  of  a  letter  by  Mon- 
taigne, hitherto  nnkiunni,  and  whidi  I  now  give : — 
This  letter  I  translate  fixan  the  old  Trench,  with  due 

carer- 
Snot, — Cot  Mtie  ndemu 

da  pob  «t  ds  la  fimla  de  to* 

gnu  et  importana  tStiita  qua 

de  jwa  t^nmt  pmter  et  dee* 

nettre  ani  pttito  a  ImTUna 

ntimtt  le  dertni  de  vostre  ao- 

thorit^  n^alle  qni  toiu  expoH 

a  toate  heuxe  a  toate  lOTte  et 

itgri  dliome)  etd'occnpationa. 

Toate«ro78ceqQeT<»tremaiest6 

a  du^£  coDiiderer  mea  lettres 

A  J  Gonander  Teiponce  i'eime 
■  Bieu  k  derar  a  la  benignity 

qn'a  Uv^nr  de  MML  ame.  Tay 

de  tout  tempt  regard^  en  vona 

cfltte  mesme  fortune  on  Tons 

eates  et  tou  peat  soavenir  que 

Ion  menae  qa'il  m'en  ikloit 

confteser  a  nxm  cur6  ie  ne 

laisioii  de  voir  awnmemeat  da 

bon  e&il  voa  uccez.  Apr^unt 

■veq  jdu  de  niton  et  de  U- 

htM  ie  lea  embraan  de  plane 

tgeeSoa.   Its  vona  aervent  la 

par  eShict  maia  ils  ne  vooa 

■trvent  pai  moint  iej  pur  repu- 
tation.     Le  retentiuement 

porta  antant   que  le  coup. 

Hon*  ne  saniions  tirer  de  la 

inatioa  de  voatre  cause  dea 

aigoBiani  ai  fiira  a  neintaiur 

A  ndnbfl  vos  RddBta  oa» 


"  Sox,— It  would  be  above 
tiie  weight  and  the  mnlti> 
tod*  of  jonr  great  and  impor- 
tant affidra,  to  know  how  to 
make  jm  acoeedhle  to  small 
ones,  as  is  the  datj  of  joni 
royal  aathoritj,  which  exposes 
you  at  all  hoan  to  all  sorts  of 
men  and  occupations.  Still, 
you  mtqesty  having  deigned  to 
pay  attention  to  my  letter*,  and 
barii^  commanded  repliea  to 
them,  [  prefer  owing  it  to  his 
goodness  than  to  the  rigoot  of 
his  BonL  In  all  time  I  fore- 
saw in  yon  the  fortune  which 
is  now  yours,  and  your  migetty 
may  remember  that  when  even 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  my- 
adf  theraoa  to  mycu€,Iaone 
the  kaa  saw  with  aatisfoction 
yonr  anoceaiea.*  Now  X  can 
love  them  with  more  liberty 
and  reason.  They  serre  you 
there  [before  Paris]  by  the  ef- 
fect they  produce,  and  here  no 
less  by  their  reputation.  The 
report  is  as  effectiye  as  the 
hktw.f  We  should  fail  to  draw 
from  the  jostice  of  your  caase, 
argnncnta  as  atrong,  to  keep 
xeMi  qwet,  or  to  paci^  yonr 


nona  fesons  des  nonTcllea  de  la 
prospdril^  dcTos  eatreprisea  et 
puis  assurer  vostre  maiestii  qne 
le*  changemana  nonTeaoa 
qn'elle  Toit  pardefa  a  ton  ad- 
vantage aon  heareose  isine  de 
Diepe  y  a  blen  a  point  second  j 
Ie  franc  telle  et  merveillense 
pmdauce  de  Monsieur  le  Mares- 
chal  de  UatJgnon.  Snquel  ie 
me  fbis  accroire  que  vona  ne 
recevfapas  ioumellement  tant 
de  bona  et  aeipiales  serrioe 
■ant  vona  aomrenir  de  mea 
assurances  et  etpfnutcaa. 
Tatans  de  ce  procbein  est^  non 
t&nt  les  fimits  a  me  nonnrir 
come  cena  de  nostra  commune 
traaquillit^  et  qu'il  pasiera  snr 
vos  affaires  aveq  mesme  tenor 
de  bon  henr  faisant  evanoait 
come  let  precedantea  tant  da 
giande*  promesses  de  qnoi  voa 
adveneres  nourrisent  lavdaut^ 
de  leurs  homes.  Les  indini^ 
tions  des  peuplea  ae  mainent  a 
ond^.  Si  la  pento  est  nne 
fois  printe  a  vostre  Eavenr,  die 
I'emportera  de  son  propre 
branle*  jnsqnes  an  bout, 
rcosse  bin  d6drti  que  kgoein 
partienlier  dea  aoldatt  devottte 
am^  et  le  besonin  de  lea  con- 
tanter  ne  vons  eat  dearob^ 
nom^ment  en  cette  ville  prin- 
cipale  la  belle  recommandation 
d'avoir  trct£  vos  subietz  mutias 
en  pleine  victoire  aveq  plus  de 
solagement  qoe  ne  foot  leurs 
protectors  et  qa'&  la  differance 
d'nn  credit  paaw^er  et  vsnrp^ 
vou  enatifs  montr^  qn'ils 
estoiBt  vottrea  par  vns  protec- 
tion patemdle  et  vraiement 
n^slle.  A  condaiie  tela  affaires 
que  ceus  toos  sv6t  en  main  il 
le  hut  aervir  de  voiee  non 
commnnes.  Sta'ett-iltouqonrB 
ven  qn'on  les  conqoestea  par 
lenr  grandnr  et  difficnltj  ne  sa 
poQToint  bonnumt  par&ire  per 
armes  et  par  force.  Elles  ont 
est£  parfaictet  par  clemance  et 
magnificence,  excellant  lennea 
a  attirer  les  homes,  sp^ciala. 
ment  vera  le  inste  et  legitime 
parti.  S'il  y  eschoit  rignr  et 
cbastiement  Q  doit  eatre  remii 
apr^  la  possearion  de  la  naia- 
trise.  Un  grand  conqneror  da 
temp  paasS  ae  vante  favoir 
don4  antant  d'oceaaion  a  set 
enemis  anbrjugneE  de  Teimer 
qn'a  ses  amis.  Et  icy  nons 
sentons  desia  qnelqn'effaict  de 
bon  prognoatiqne  de  I'impres- 
aion  que  re9aivent  vos  villes 
desvoi£ca  par  la  compaiaison  de 
lenr  mda  tretementa  c^oy  des 
TiUea  qni  sont  aons  vostre 
ob^issanee.  Sfsirant  a  voatre 
maiest^  nne  f£Iicit6  ploa  pre- 
santo  et  moini  basardense  et 
qu'elle  soit  plnstost  cherie  qne 
creinte  de  ses  peiqiles  et  tenant 
son  biennecessairement  atachet 
an  lenr  je  me  riionis  qne  oe 
meame  avanoemant  qa'eOe,  AidL 
vwiUvietoinraLoFW 


rebellioiii  nbjeets,  at  we  ditv 
from  the  news  which  readi  ns 
of  the  prosperi^  ot  you  «a- 
torpriies.  I  can  aason  joor 
n^esty,  that  the  advaatagn 
be  has  obtained,  and  his  hai^ 
lortU  from  ]>ieppe,{  have 
seconded  here,  in  very  good  time^ 
the  great  seal  and  marvdlooa 
pmdence  of  Uoonenr  the  Mar- 
shal de  Malignon.g  I  flatttr 
myself  that  every  day,  yooc 
miyes^,  whea  icceiviag  tha 
news  <j  bis  good  aad  SBgnal 
terrioea,  will  also  remember 
my  assnraaces  of  devotion,  and 
Mm  hope  I  always  imparted  to 
him  from  a  long  time  bad:.  I 
expect  from  tha  coming  Bum- 
mer, not  so  much  Uie  frwto 
which  serve  fiir  our  nooziab- 
ment,  as  I  do  oouunon  tnu- 
qoillity,  and  I  hope  tbat  it  Will 
^ve,  lor  yonr  affaira,  the  aone 
eont^ned  fortnna  at  tha 
preceding,  and  that  it  will  euae 
the  great  promisesf  to  vanish, 
by  which  your  enemies  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  their  parti- 
sans. The  indinatinu  gf  the 
pei^le  are  gnided  as  waves; 
if  the  fendnuT  be  once  in  yonr 
&vonr,  it  will  carry  everything 
by  its  own  weight.  I  conld 
have  ardently  dedred  that  tha 
private  gain  of  the  soldiera  of 
your  army,  and  the  need  of 
contenting  them,  may  have 
talcen  from  yon,  wpodally  in 
this  provincial  town[Bordeanx], 
the  great  gloiy  of  having  treat- 
ed yonr  mntiiioaa  anl^ecto, 
yon  victoriona,  with  nora  oare 
than  do  their  pretended  pro- 
tectors, and  that  in  oppoatigii 
to  a  psiaing  and  nsorping 
power,  you  b^ve  shown  that 
yon  loved  them  with  paternal 
and  tmty  proteetioB.  To 
manage  sAtira  like  yonra,  or- 
dinaiy  meaaa mnat  not  baoaed. 
It  has  thna  alwqv  been  seen 
that  eonqnests,  thanls  to  their 
very  grandeur  and  difficulty, 
coidd  never  be  completed  hj 
arms,  and  hy  force.  They^  aia 
completed  only  by  denwBcj  and 
magniSoenc^  exoelleut  baito  to 
attaKSt  man,  eapeciaUy  towards 
the  Just  nd  legitimata  putj. 
Bjgour  and  punishnrat  should 
be  Iain  on  esu  side  aftor  once 
power  has  been  again  gain^ 
A  great  conqneror  of  timet 
paat,  hoasti  that  ha  gave  as 
nnch  occasion  to  hia  conqoered 
enemies  to  love  him,  as  he  did 
to  hia  friends.  And  here  we 
already  feel  tome  effect,  wfaieh 
ia  a  good  prognoatic  of  the  sa- 
Intaiy  impression  yoor  rebel 
loons  recave,  comparing  their 
rough  treatment  mder  their 
mlers  with  those  which  ara 
under  your  obedience.  'Wish- 
iog  to  your  nuyeaty  a  hkp- 
pinMs^more  pieaent  and  kas 
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m  Set  emdi^iu  de  p^phis 
balm.  Sire,  Tortra  lettre  dn 
dernier  de  Novambre  n'est 
T«nae  t  moi  qn'utnre  X  et  ao- 
deJa  da  terme  qa'il  tous  pUisoit 
gie  pietcrire  de  rostre  s^ioDr  a 
Itan.  Je  regoii  «  grace 
riogvfi^  qnVU'  aie  d«gn6  me 
fkin  KBtii  qa'elle  pruAernt  i 
grf  de  w  voir,  peraomifl  n 
iadSBa  nus  riem  plua  par 
ifietkm  encore  que  par  devoir. 
ST  a  trig  leaablement  rangS 
K(  fonnet  txtemes  a  la  hantiir 
deta  noavelle  fortune,  mais  la 
dfboaaiieti  et  ha&bi  de  ms 
komevB  isteniea  die  £uat  aa- 
ttnt  kmalibmant  de  ne  lea 
(bager.  H  In;  a  plen  avoir 
jtiftit  BOH  anlement  a  mon 
i^B  audi  a  mon  d^  anssi  de 
■'ipeler  en  lien  on  elle  fnt  nn 
pea  n  lepoe  de  aea  laborienses 
■gitadoni.  Sera  ce  pas  bien- 
Int  a  Piiii,  Sire,  et  ;  ara  il 
adm  ni  lantj  qiieie  n'otamde 
poor  m'j  raodra. — Votre  trca 
bnlibflttna  obawt  Hmtair 
tidigt, 

De  Moataigne,  le  IS  de  Janr. 

*  Nona  retroaTont  c«tt«  ex- 
prBwlon  dans  lea  Euai$.  lir.  3, 
eh.  9:"fviM  itwrriltlt'txag- 
fin  i*  MM  proprt  brim»k. 

t  1a  c  manqa  a  I'origioal. 

t  Montaigne  «ffeclionne  par- 
tieoBerement  ce  mot  qn'tl  ecrit 
WMiiulMn.  n  I'emplule  trv- 
^Mmut:  "NooBaoinmeaaifiir* 
Mil  mlllw  d'Italt«  ;  lar  vol>  da 
Km  TOT^ga;—!!*  diaaot  qna  So- 
entw  joroit  1*  chien ;  Zenon 
ettls  mama  iaMrj  action  qui  sart 
•Mm  Biu  ItaliaiiH,  oappari 
(apiiar);  fiMb,  U*.  ill.  ch.  0; 
-Uoj,  tttUtrt,  et  vmSt  tutoat, 
■onmaa  bien  daox }  AmI^  My. 
li.clL9,atc. 


feared  ly  yonr  people,  and  re- 
garding hia  welfore  m  neces- 
aarily  bound  up  with  them, 
I  rejoice  that  the  pn^res* 
you  make  towards  Trictory 
brings  yon  nearer  euy  condi 
tions  of  peace.  Sire,  your  let- 
tcr  of  Uift  last  of  NoTonber 
has  only  jort  reached  me,  at  a 
later  data  than  the  time  which 
yon  were  pleased  to  Itx  for  your 
residence  at  Tours.  I  look  on 
it  as  a  most  particular  hvonr 
that  yon  have  deigned  to  let  me 
feel  that  you  looked  with  plea- 
sure to  aeeing  me  so.  I,  a  per- 
■oniudeaa,  and  whoam  Ms  more 
from  aflbction  even  than  from 
duty.  Tour  m^esty  has  most 
appropriately  confirmed  his  ex- 
terior to  the  height  of  his  new 
fortune ;  but  your  majesty  has 
equally  acted  well,  in  changing 
nothing  in  the  frankness  and 
ease  of  bis  interior  relations. 
Hb  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
sider not  only  my  age,  but  my 
desire  also,  and  to  caiX  me.  to  a 
place  when  he  was  a  little  in 
repose  from  his  laborious  agi- 
tations. Will  it  not  soon  be 
in  Fans,  SireP  There  is  no 
means,  nor  resource  of  health, 
which  I  could  not  employ  to  go 
there. — Yonr  Tety  hwnble  and 
very  obedient  serrant  and  sub- 
ject, MOHTAIOm. 
De  ItlonUigne, 
18th  Jan.,  1590. 

*  Aa  allaaioa  of  conraa  to 
H«nr;'a  Protestantism,  which 
he  had  fbund  It  cODTflnlent  to 
throw  off. 

t  Let  tbe  reader  notice  this 
superb  i^raee  in  the  French. 

f  Hanrr  IV.  was  besl^ed  in 
Dieppe  with  7,000  men  by  SOjDOO 
FanaianB,  under  lbs  Doka  de 
Hayance. 

II  Ooramor  of  Onleniie  and 
Bordeaux,  wlMMUontalcoe  re- 
sided. 

{  Tha  Duke  de  Msyenee's 
promlaes  about  thsannOillatton 
of  Henry  IV. 


This  Utter  is  addressed  to  tlie  Kingi  but  at  ne  par- 
ticular  place.  Heat;  XV.  had  been  proclaimed  king 
on  the  2d  August,  15S9,  the  daj  of  the  assassination 
of  Henrj  III. ;  but  six  daj's  later  he  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Paris,  from  want  of  money,  ammunition,  and 
troops.  He  had  retired  to  Normandy,  expecting  to 
need  a  further  flight  to  England,  or  LaRochelle.  Bat 
his  valour  and  genius  had  turned  affairs  a  little.  While 
half  his  enemies  expected  to  hear  of  his  capture  and 
imprisonment,  he  left  Dieppe,  defeated  the  troops  of 
the  Duke  de  Mayence,  appeared  before  Paris,  aiul 
astonished  the  vrhole  world  by  his  activity.  Still  he 
was  but  a  vagabond  king,  and  Montugne's  coortier- 
like  wish  was  far  from  being  realised.  Thoagb  tiie 
Parisians  vere  longing  to  see  a  kin^  l^taigne  Kved 
not  to  see  him  in  Paris,  for  our  philosopher  died  m 
the  12th  Sept.,  1592. 

Montaigne  desired  to  see  the  king  in  Paris,  pro- 
bably a  litUe  for  his  own  sake.  He  loved  tlw  capital, 
as  may  be  seen,  book  iii,  chap.  9 

"  Je  ne  renlx  pas  oublier  cecy,  qae  je  ne  me  mnthte  jamais 
tant  contra  U  France^  que  je  ne  i^arde  "Stat  de  boa  ceil :  die 
a  mon  cceur  des  mon  enfium ;  et  m'en  est  adrom,  eomme  d« 
choses  foceDentes.  Fins  j'l^  Ten,  dqniii,  d'antrta  viUes  beQe^ 
pins  )a  beaoti  de  oette  cj  penlt  et  gaigne  sitr  mon  affsetion ;  ja 
t'aime  par  eOe  mesm^  et  plus  ea  son  eetre  seul  que  rechargee 
de  pompe  estangi^ :  je  Taune  tendrement,  jnsques  i  see  tcf- 
rues  et  see  taches :  je  ne  snia  Francis  que  par  cette  dti  grands 
eu  penples,  graude  en  fSlicit^  de  son  assiette ;  mais  sonrtout 
grande  et  incomparable  en  Tari£t6  et  diversity  de  eomnudites,  la 
gloria  de  la  France  «t  Tan  des  plna  nobUa  omamanta  da  monda. 
Di«i  aa  duBsa  liriiv  noa  difisiaaB !  .  .  Tsatqi^dlB  dnrani) 
ja  n'annij  balte  de  ntiaiete  oik  nndie  mti  abtma." 

All  that  now  need  be  added  is,  that  the  leitra  is 
written  in  a  bold,  manly,  energetic  writiiig,  not  at  all 
in  keeping  witli  the  philosopher's  own  description  of 
his  caligraphy,  and  Uiat  the  literary  world  have  verj 
much  to  thank  M.  Aohille  Jnhinal  for  the  treat  he 
has  ^ven  them. 


TKAVBLS  OP  AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  HUNGARY  DURINa  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


Etebtbodt  has  now  heard  of  Hungary,  and  few 
perions  would  be  ready  to  own  that  a  few  years 
^  they  scarcely  knew  of  the  existonce  of  such  a 
Country,  which  peculiar  circumstances  have  made 
deeply  interesting  to  the  public  mindt  Let  any 
man  to  whom  politics  has  not  been  an  habitual 
study,  look  book  a  dozen  years,  and  be  will,  if  he 
raeoUeet  at  all,  bo  aware  of  having  had  in  those  days 
a  moat  confused  notion  of  the  whereaboats,  chorae* 
ler,  and  history  of  a  State  now  as  ftunons  as 
Poland.  Bnt  what  was  the  posiUon  of  tbe  people 
e(  the  last  ooitnry  ¥  Fortngal  was  toleraUy  U- 
nOiar  ;  8p^  was  well-known  ;  France  was  not  a 
terns  ineogmta  ;  Switzerland  bod  had  narrators 
ef  its  beaoties  ;  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  and 
I^snmark,  had  found  chroniclers ;  England,  Ire- 
«a4  SceUwd.  ^aA.  be^it  naite^  bj  literary 


foreign  travellers  i  Germany  was  dawning  on  us ; 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  were  tolerably  familiar  ; 
but,  until  of  late  years,  Huogary  has  been  a  desert 
— an  unknown  region.  After  about  the  time  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  Baron  Boms'  "  Mineralogical 
Travels  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania"  was  abont 
the  only  work  known,  when  Dr.  Bobert  Tonnson* 
a  native  of  Scotland,  I  believe,  ventured  into  tha 
unknown  conntry,  and  wrote  a  most  interesting 
account  of  his  travels.  In  another  artieloi  at  some 
future  period,  ve  purpose  giving  the  most  reeent 
detMls  on  the  people  and  produetions  of  Hungary  ; 
but,  befbre  so  doing,  it  will  be  charming  to  look 
back  half-a-century,  and  know  what  then  vaa 
the  land  become  so  snddenly  famous. 

The  man  who  looks  back  that  half-century  ia 
startled  at  the  looowotive  progresaioa  vliieb  luM 
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Ikwii  made.  Trai^li  vera  then  important  things, 
and  a  liodc  defteriblog  atratige  sights  and  nev 
■cenefl  vaa  received  vlth  Capture.  Its  author  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  hero,  vho  Iiad  dared  nnknown 
perils  tt)  diffuse  knowledge  and  amusement.  AH 
this  is  changed.  We  know  scarcely  any  journey, 
the  record  of  which  would  astonish,  A  visit  to  the 
identical  spot  which  ia  the  North  Pole  is  no 
noTelty ;  the  lOOth  degree  of  longitude  in  the 
Polar  Seas  has  been  found ;  men  start  from  London 
to  California  without  amaslng  their  friends  ;  a 
Toyage  round  the  world  is  a  Irifle ;  In  a  word, 
nothitig  hut  the  discoTery  of  a  new  eontioent  oon- 
tiUning  some  metal,  hy  its  scarcity  more  Taluable 
than  gold,  would  awiJcen  enthnslasm.  This  is  an 
ilnen^dsiastie  age.  The  lost  books  of  JAfj  wonldj 
a  century  ago,  hare  eansed  a  literary  emeufe  ;  now 
nobody  vonld  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  them. 

Bat  Bobert  Tounson — ^whom  we  bore  l>efore  us 
in  a  French  garb,  containing  some  Taluable  notes 
and  explanations  by  one  Cantuell — looked  upon  his 
trarels  in  a  more  serious  light,  and  set  about  them 
eonscientionsly.    He  commences  thus  '. — 

I  latched  Vienna  St  the  commeQcement  of  the  winter ;  snd 
u  I  was  forewunsd  of  the  difficulties  to  which  traTcllen  are 
exposed  in  a  eonatty  so  little  civilised  as  ii  Hnngarj,  where  I 
proposed  to  take  a  tarn,  1  thought  it  best  to  awnit  the  season 
when  the  dajs  an  longer,  and  men's  wonts  fewer." 

Harlng  thus  premised,  our  truTeller  gives  a  Tery 
llrely  description  of  Vienna,  and  then  proceeds  : — 

"  Itaving  learned  by  experience  that,  from  -want  of  time,  one 
is  often  redoced  to  neglect  an  infinity  of  thin;^,  not  only  in  the 
enrrent  affairs  of  Ulb,  bnt  also  in  jonnejs  erf  the  kind  I  wss 
about  to  Undertake,  I  awaited  the  fine  wasoB.  What  I  heard ; 
erery  day  tended  to  persuade  me  that  it  would  be  Tery  impm- 
deot  to  renture  befbre  that  period  into  a  eonntry  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  itill  almost  saTi^eB.  The  |ncture  that  was  nude  to 
me  of  the  Bnogarisss  might  hate  dis^sted  a  man  less  attns- 
tomed  than  I  was  to  the  incohTeniDncea  and  ptinttions  insepandHc 
fiom  travel ;  hot  luckily  I  was  apt  to  beUevc  only  half  the  re- 
ports I  heard.  Sercral  Hungarians  gave  me  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  advised  me  not  to  be  guided  by  reports  distorted  by 
national  hatred.  The  5th  of  May  saw  me  on  my  way,  accom- 
panied by  a  servant  who  had  been  sererBl  years  in  fiungary. 
He  qioke  Hnngsriu,  Gerfflsn,  WsUaehian,  and  the  dilTerent 
idlonu  of  SclaTonia.  I  sent  my  portmanteau  bj  diligence  to 
Oedonbnrg,  and  started  on  foot. 

"  I  traversed  at  firat  a  very  agreeable  conntiy.  On  my  left 
I  often  saw  tlie  Danube;  on  my  right  was  a  chain  of  mountains 
atretching  from  the  north  to  the  sonlh,  and  which  became  very 
steep  towards  the  north.  Along  the  base  were  nameroui  Til- 
lages, bnt  no  eonntry  houses  of  the  rich.  My  perspective  was 
cheeked  in  the  distance  by  mountains  covered  with  snow.  A 
Utter  eold  had  retarded  vegetation.  The  aniamer  Bovtftgt  were 
searedy  above  gronud;  bnt  the  others  had  drcsdy  tenched  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  hei^t,  and  promised  wdl  for  the  esltivator. 
As  I  only  started  after  dinner,  I  ttojpti  tt  Obertechsdor^  where, 
as  I  expected,  1  found  a  very  bad  inn.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
begged  the  landlord  to  give  me  clean  sheets ;  he  said  lie  could 
ntrt  change  the  linen  of  his  beds  every  day.  I  revenged  myself 
hj  going  to  bed  in  my  boots.  Mest  d^y  I  croswd  the  Leytre, 
and  eotmd  Hungary. 

*■  It  is  it  Wimpasaing  the  CDstom-boase  i>  idtaated ;  and  as 
the  Austrian  government  baa  recently  published  a  prohibition 
sgsinst  any  Frenchman  residing  in  the  distant  provinces,  and  even 
ag»nA  any  one  of  them  penetrating  to  xrlthin  ft  certain  distance 
of  the  nqntal  [Dr.  Tounson  travelled  Just  alter  the  great  revo- 
lution], I  expected  to  be  stopped  and  examined,  but  I  passed 
without  qnestion.  The  Anstrian  government  was  seriously 
ooonpied  in  preventing  the  diffusion  of  French  ideas  in  the  pro- 
winces.  •  ♦  •  •  On  entering  Hungur)',  the  country  bc- 
•noee  more  nsevea.  The  cultiration  ia  very  careful,  and  con- 
liitBcbkflf  tlfliniiiiAMtdsirlttil.  The  slopai  eipossd  to 


the  nn  are  eoTered  with  tines,  ^e  fhnncH  seemed  Miittd* 
hand ;  they  had  not  planted  the  rapports  of  their  harvtst.  It  il 
the  larch  which  is  generally  need,  because  of  its  hardiness  and 
duration.  Among  the  Tines  were  many  peach  trwa.  They 
were  in  full  flower;  they  are  more  agreeable  to  the  ije  than  the 
palate ;  the  fruit  is  insipid,  ii  told  eheq^  and  called  vine-peaehei. 
At  the  foot  of  a  little  ehun  of  fallla,  about  thrse  mUes  to  tin 
left  of  the  road  to  Oedenbnrg,  is  £hfliutadt,  the  seat  <rf  PHms 
Esterhaty.  Towards  night  I  reached  Oedenbnrg.  I  bet  oa  the 
road  several  cars  of  fowls  for  the  TioilM  market,  and  two  ot 
three  bands  of  pilgrims,  of  both  MOes  and  all  sgca,  gidsg  to  St 
Mary  of  ZeIl,iB  S^os." 

Dr.  Tonnson  soon  reached  Oedenburg,  wliieh 
he  describes  as  rery  old  and  irregularly  bbilt,  lwt| 
notwithstanding,  containing  tery  pretty  houies,  In 
which  the  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood  resided  la 
the  winter.  Its  population  was  12,000,  aod  its 
trade  considerable,  being  chiefly  in  cattle,  and  ^gi, 
and  wine.   The  Doctor  says  : — 

"  The  reputation  of  its  vrines,  which  are  really  not  vfeiy  gooi, 
occasioned  a  very  fanny  mistake.  While  traversing  Bosnia,  I 
saw  hanging  over  the  window  of  a  cellar  n  list  of  the  vrines  sdd 
there,  and  Oedenburg  wines  were  among  the  number.  lUi 
aunonneefflent  surprised  me.  1  knew  that  Scotland  was  cde- 
brated  for  its  cakes,  but  T  bad  neter  heard  apeak  of  its  *um>. 
I  thought  it  might  be  whisky,  and  to  make  mre  I  entered  the 
cellar,  when  I  found  the  vrine  was  from  Hnngtiy.  The  nnms' 
of  the  town  is  sometimes  written  Edinburgh,  but  properly  it  is 
Oedenburg,  signifying  ttie  solitary  or  desert  town,  a  ntitie  it 
took  ages  ago,  after  having  been  idmost  destroyed  by  an  enemy's 
nrmy." 

Using  his  letters  of  introduction,  the  Doctor  was 
surprised  at  the  tirndilion  of  the  Hungarian  aoblet, 
in  languages,  an  erudition  they  share  with  the  Poles. 
The  son  of  Count  Szeeheney,  aged  ten,  spoke  Hun- 
garian, German,  Latin,  Fren^i*  the  idioms  of  Italy, 
and  that  of  Croatia.  The  father,  howerer,  Was  leu 
advanced  in  economical  knowledge  than  his  son  in 
languages,  for,  despite  his  eOormons  wealth,  bis 
manor  at  Zlnkendojf  waa  in  a  ruinous  state. 
Tounson  thus  describes  his  visit  there 

"The  Count  showed  me  a  considerable  collection ' of  boob, 
maps,  and  Hungarian  coins.  Though  the  Countess  and  herchii- 
dren  had  remained  is  the  town,  and  I  was  the  only  strango*, 
the  guests  were  numerous,  when  we  sat  down  to  tup  mfanBt. 
All  the  ofHcciacf  the  Coant's  house  were  there.  Each  hadhii 
particular  tide ;  his  proentator  took  precedence  of  the  others 
who  were  his  secretaries,  his  stewards,  &c." 

The  Count  took  him  to  the  residence  of  Prince 
Eaterhaxy,  who  was  a  great  hunter,  and  whose  for- 
tune amounted  to  £90,000  sterling  per  annum,  not 
an  uncommon  fortune  for  nobles  in  those  days. 
The  Doctor  then  risited  a  coat-mine,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Oedenburg,  whicbprodnced  good  coal. 
It  wai  worked  by  twelte  men,  and  the  produce  was 
sold  at  tenpenea  a  hundred-weight 

"  So  near  YIenna,"  says  Tounaon, "  a  coal-mine  slioald  be  em- 
sidcred  a  treasure ;  b«t  here,  as  everywhere  else  almost  on  the 
Continent,  there  is  a  prejudice  against  this  kind  of  firing.  U '» 
to  the  vse  of  coal  that  they  aliriMe  our  morweneu  and  the 
prevalence  of  contvmplion  inottri^nd.  It  is  only  used  in  msnn* 
lactnres." 

The  Doetor  next  preferred  to  risit  Raab,bot  found 
this  dlffienlt,  there  being  no  public  rehicle  going 
that  way,  and  no  post  earriage.  His  friend,  the 
Connt,  proposed  hb  shonld  bare  aybretpaa,  that  Is 
an  order  from  the  magistrates,  wliieh  ordains  Uie 
judges  of  the  peasants  to  fbmish  the  bearer  with 
horsea  to  the  next  station,  a  ^I^^V^^^^"*^*  **' 
flAwn  or  tvent;  mUefl*  Iltt««Mlftn«B«>«ati«4 
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or  alxpenee  per  horse ;  Bometimes  tvo  horns  were 
aUoved,  bat  trarellen  ■wore  generally  reqaired 
to  take  four,  makia;  two  Bhillinffs  for  a  Jonme^  of 
tirentj  miloB.  This  -was  institated  origmaUj  011I7 
tor  ths  militarjr. 

*B«t,"  nyi  Toon  son,  "  in  the  mora  duUnt  proriiteei  of  Han- 
pgj,  it  i*  tha  oaol  mtbod  for  ill  tnTiUen,  ud  except  tt  cer- 
tnn  sauow,  it  not  »  cliargs  to  the  peuut,  hecaiue  be  gaini 
tri^i^  »  aim  Mtdtvohoneicuiguii  17  ft  day'a  work,  fixed 
ti;  tba  IMcmai  itt  twant^  creuttcn. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Szeohenj,  who  had  been  in 
Eagland,  the  Doctor  entered  a  peasant's  cart,  drawn 
bj  two  lean  horsai^  and  would,  acoording  to  his  own 
nnaric,  hare  been,  in  England,  taken  fbr  a  poacher 
going  to  He  tra relied  thus  twentjr  miles,  when 
be  halted  at  the  door  of  the  judge,  showed  his  fore- 
man, and  preparations  were  made  fbr  the  next 
itage.  These  judices  pUM,  as  thej  were  called, 
were  mere  peasants,  whose  aatboritj  extended 
mmij  over  the  peasants.  They  were  chosen,  some 
hj  the  lord  of  the  ▼illsge,  some  by  the  peasants, 
iiui  some  by  both.  They  had  no  salary,  but  got  a 
few  halfjtence  from  trarellers  when  they  used  diti- 
gsm  in  procuring  horses.  The  Austrian  soldiers, 
wlto  were  about  as  gentle  then  as  now,  would  use 
Uoin  to  expedite  them.  The  next  stage  was 
lCililos;and  the  day  being  nJSte,  and  the  horses 
not  ready,  th«  Doetortook  a  stroll.  The  peuants 
wore  wide  pakutaloons,  a  walttooat  lined  with  ihr, 
snd  heawy  spurs,  it  bdlig  &  holiday;  but  their 
wmmon  oostnme  was  grey  cloth  trowseri,  boots, 
s  ibort  shirt,  and  a  sheopslcin  Test.  Tounfon  llins 
deKribes  a  scene  at  the  JSle 

"  Thirty  or  fortj  joang  girl«,  or  women,  were  aiRknged  in 
t*o  linet,  and  feced  each  o^er,  nt  n  distance  of  fifteen  ysrdi. 
iS  Ac  prl>  in  one  line  held  handi,  nd  mored  Uidt  simi  to  K 
llsW  tne,  fUBg  hj  Kmt  of  tbea.  Now  and  then  they  ch&ngod 
iheM;  tbsgidaof  oulimpMsednndertheumsoftiieotiien, 
who  Ut  thai  smartly  on  the  back  as  thqr  passed.  The  aoogB 
otBited  In  qnestions  and  answers  saiied  to  their  tastes.  One 
tine  asked  the  other  wlwt  would  make  them  happj  t  The  other 
f*Bwd-s  iplcodid  gardM,  wdl  sbxdced  with  firait ;  a  good 
fins  vilheittle,  or  a  yonng  and  Mthfid  hasband.  Tkoughlhad 
^miatoUnHa  let  ofwme  at  wu/  ditmer,  the  pria  did  not  Seem 
ftettf.  Thdr  dress  was  not  feionrable.  ITie  bur  of  their 
tsqdes  was  dtiwn  bade  vety  tigfa^  and  Jtriaed  to  that  of  the 
Wk  of  the  head,  whieh  thos  formed  a  bogs  look,  whudi  hnng 
ttethe  tdb  of  tbe  Swiii  wonwa.  They  bad  a  white  handknT- 
dui<  nmad  ^  nedc,  a  dose-fitting  ptaid,  a  abort  petticoat,  with 
■  1^  apron.  Their  short  petticoats  showed  off  theor  yellow 
boots,  with  iron  heels,  wUeh  they  nee  like  the  men  their 
«f«Bs,  to  prodace  an  accompaniment  whUe  danmng.** 

Fraeeeding  on  his  mj^  the  Doctor  passed  some 
dsys  at  the  ««tle  of  Count  Feititieh,  one  of  the  stiff 
Bulgarian  nobles  wlie  mne  their  mnstftehoes  in 
1^  of  lUng  Joseph.  A  remark  of  the  Doctor's, 
ud  the  natual  oonseqaenoe,  might  be  stodied  with 
Adnntage  by  rieh  Irish  landlords 

^Hereiadai  babitnally  on  bis  estates,  and  oocnpies  himself 
•ft  the  enhan  of  the  land.  Hii  rillage  is  Tory  pirtty.  The 
|mmW  boaaea,  baOt  wniCKinly.  and  in  a  good  stat^  form  a 
vny  lo^  aad  wide  street,  liu?  tie  eovend  by  tiiatdi,  and 

Ae  Willi  Ma  of  mortar.   Tbey  are  warm  and  dnmble  

Xm^  ef  those  peasaala  hne  eoniiderable  Oodb  of  riieep.  1%e 
bia  ftitned  hit  OWE  toA  of  1,100  to  one  of  them,  on  the 
Uaaiag  cowdtions : — For  every  lunb,  he  Teceivea  ansnally  a 
pUwtad  a  gnss,  or  abont  two  shillings  and  a  penny. three  hnn. 
'■rtmight  of  batter  yeariy  fbr  tba  whole,  and  two  sheep  erety 
*^ftrlditSblk  The  &rmer  has  a  right  to  pasture  on  hU 
'  1mA,  sbA  St-ftamd  fte  Isaia  mat  gife  np  tbe 
tiMik  -kwsWb^lrbswOiwsaliWswljaglsd 


to  tba  where  tbe  rent  is  paid  I7  personal  serrica,  or  la 
kind,  Vm  Danagament  (tf  an  estate  is  my  dilforent*  aad  midL 
more  diffionlt  than  that  wban  the  cnltivators  are  fiwe,  and  pay 
in  money.  In  Hungary,  the  management  requires  as  many 
cares  and  precautions  as  a  huge  factory,  with  a  moltitnde  « 
stewards  and  bailitTs.  The  laws  must  needs  give  the  landlords 
great  authority  over  the  peasants,  who  complain,  and  often.wilh 
Justice,  of  the  extortions  of  ttudr  lords ;  while  those  accuse  the 
peasants  of  idJoneas  and  bad  laith.  This  order  of  tilings  OK- 
isted  once  over  all  £arope ;  it  is  the  infancy  of  society 

England  has  only  to  look  back  to  the  date  of 
her  enuoicipaUon  from  such  things,  to  know  hov 
far  she  is  in  adrauce  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  otm 
which  the  feudal  sway  Is  only  now  oea^g.  Fraoos 
sixty  yean  ago  had  all  the  worst  relics  of  the 
system. 

Id  four  hoars  after  tearing  the  Count,  and  aftev 
travelling  throagh  an  arid  and  sandy  country, 
Tounson  reaches  Baab,  celebrated  in  the  Hungar 
rian  straggle.  It  was  a  pretty,  well*bailt  town, 
on  arirer  of  the  same  namejirith  12,000  Inhabitants. 
Here  the  Doctor  foand  little  to  satisfy  bis  cariosity, 
except  some  antiquities  of  no  consequence  to  the 
general  reader.  Dotis,  which  he  next  wisited,  was 
more  pictaresque,  being  in  a  lai^  plain  at  the  fbot 
of  lofty  mountuns.  In  the  plain  there  were  mul^ 
tudes  of  marmots,  the  great  enemies  of  the  Hungar 
lian  fkrmer.  At  DoUs  was  a  college,  where  tha 
professors  were  ex- Jesaits.  The  foundations  of  the 
town  he  describes  as  itf  red  marble.  The  doctoc 
flays  :— 

"There  are  bbrlcated  here  hdthei  fine  doth  nor  desdeit 
dilna.  Intelligent  woritmen  would  not  lesra  hm  the  pefftetioB 
of  their  art.  Still,  what  ia  made,  though  coaree^  is  eanied  on  on 
a  flourisliing  scale.  Ad  agent  of  the  Emperor  recently  ocdered 
100,000  yards  of  coarse  doth  for  his  army.  This  doth  is  nuta 
with  long,  coarse  fleece,  like  that  of  the  ovU  ttrepneerot  ao  com* 
mon  in  Hongaiy,  liie  weayers  work  vttlnf,  and  instead  of 
naiill  their  M  band  whm  the?  want  to  take  tba  wool  of  the 
point  ef  the  spiadli^  tbef  nie  the  right  foot,  to  wbidi  thqr 
&8teB  a  pieea  of  wood  to  lengthaa  it.  I  saw  in  lereral  small 
rooms,  six  or  dght  workers  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages.  The 
women  were  very  imperfectly  dressed,  but  not  quite  naked.  The 
men,  leas  delicate,  or  more  Bensitive  to  the  warmth,  had  no  cloth- 
ing OB  but  thdr  great  breeches.  Bnt  people  who  oijy  gain  three- 
penoe  a-day  sddrai  haTe  any  ideas  beyond  eadagaod  drinUsg. 
There  are  in  the  town  two  or  three  fullers. 

"Pottery  is  also  mannfiuAiDed.  I  viuted  one  nunsfiiotoiy 
which  appeared  to  be  considerable.  Bntthe  small  ones  are  tiis 
most  interesting.  Some  of  tbem  bave  furnaces  like  those  aean 
elsewheie,  but  the  poorest  build  rery  small  ones,  in  a  very  dmple 
manner.  Thdr  interior  form  is  that  of  a  bcehiv^  five  op  sis 
feet  high,  built  with  earth  and  mod,  with  a  side.  Such  also  is  the 
top.  In  the  bottom  they  dig  a  ditch  into  the  soil,  across  which 
are  some  bars  of  iron.  "Hiis  is  the  oven,  and  the  pota  are  placed 
across  the  baia.  Tbey  dig  on  one  dde  of  tbe  hole  more  deeply 
than  on  the  oUter,  and  bare  an  onflce  on  tbe  ontude  to  make 
thafirab  inuiy  Make  a  great  deal  of  blade  pottery.  It  is  a  eouiae 
imitation  of  Mr.  Wedgewood's  beantiful  workmanship.  To  oolovr 
the  Tases,  they  shut  the  oren  before  the  wood  v  ooosnmcd,  and 
the  earthenware  is  thus  impregnated  with  smoke.  Some  hare 
orens  which  are  completdy  dug  out  of  the  groond. 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  walla  of  the  castle  ia  a  lake,  fin  or  all 
miles  in  drcumfereaoe,  which  yields  great  profits,  Eniy  tbres 
or  four  years  it  is  drained ;  the  fish  are  takoi  out,  and  nut  year 
tbey  SOT  Isdiaa  com,  hemp,  ftc;  K.  Korabin^  says  that  the 
last  sab)  of  fish  realized  KlfXi  ateriing,aDdthatoiMeitnBdMd 

jesooo," 

This  mined  castle  was  onee  the  residence  of  tha 
great  Matthias  CorTin,the  Alfred  of  Hungary.whom 
the  people  lowe  to  think  of.    He  is  ^ne  of  their 
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days  of  independenee.  But  we  muBt  follov  the  > 
doctor  to  Komorn : —  ' 

"  This  toWQ  on  the  Danube  hu  6000  inhsbiUuita.  Leaving  ' 
Dotu,  it  took  me  three  houn  to  reach  it.  I  passed  the  Dannhe 
on  a  floating  bridge,  or  rather  barge  ....  which  can  bear 
fifteen  carria^  and  a  hnndrod  foot-paaset^en.  The  fortreu  ii 
celebrated  aa  haviDg  never  been  taken.  Joseph  had  it  demoliahed, 
ud  aold  the  aiateriab.  lo  a  ritnatioa  strong  in  itself,  was 
added  all  that  art  conld  devise.  la  1786  it  anffered  much  liott  u 
earthquake.  History  cites  manjas  hanng  aOieted  this  put  of 
Hungai?.  M.  Orosringer,  an  ex-Jesuit,  and  mthor  of  Zeoleyiea 
Suitgarica,  dn-eUa  in  this  town." 

Of  a  city  now  so  fkmous,  the  Doctor  has  no  more 
to  Bay.  The  vine  was  bad,  and  he  dined  ill,  so 
that  he  could  not  sta;  !  Ho  posted  on  to  Gran, 
where  he  met  a  resident  Englishman,  M.  Dormer, 
hrother  of  Lord  Dormer,  who  received  him  well, 
and  gave  him  a  good  dinner.  He  wai  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  and,  excluded  from  the  British  army, 
bad  entered  that  of  Austria,  married  a  Hangarian, 
and  settled  in  Aastria,  with  many  other  Irishmen. 
The  Doctor  blames  the  Test  Act ;  bnt  mjb,  eren 
Iwd  things  sometimes  produce  good  reinlts,  for,  by 
means  of  it  he  ate  plam-pndding  and  roait  beef  at 
Oran.  The  mined  castle  of  this  city  excited  his 
admiration,  as  well  as  a  warm  spring,  than  aban- 
doned to  the  frogs,  which  were  as  active  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  There  was  also,  he  says*  a  spring 
whence  Epsom  salts  and  magnesia  were  taken. 
Tounson  sagely  remarks  that  the  city  might  largely 
benefit  thereby,  if  these  medicaments  could  be  made 
as  popalar  as  salt  and  sugar  ;  bnt  he  conceiTos 
the  supply  will  always  be  greater  than  the  demand. 
Gran  was  then  a  town  of  60OO  inhabitants,  whose 
archbishop  was  always  goTemor  of  the  canton, 
primate,  chancellor  of  Hungary,  and  legate  of  the 
Fope,  with  the  ezcIniiTe  privilege  of  crowning  the 
King  of  Hongary  and  creating  nobles.  Heviras 
bound  to  raise  2000  tntops,  and  was  {winoe  of  the 
empire.   His  residence  was  at  Bada. 

On  a  pedestrian  tonr  the  Doctor  lost  his  way,  and 
glTOS  some  pitiable  details  of  his  sn^rings,  from 
baring  nothing  but  brown  bread  and  sour  wine  ; 
also  mineralogical  and  botanical  details,  foreign  to 
oar  purpose,  but  a  trait  of  manners  is  not : — 

"  HLj  hostess  had  compassion  on  my  sufferings ;  and,  being  un- 
able to  give  me  anything  to  eat  [he  coiuits  brrad,  win^  and  eggs 
as  nothmg],  ahe  gave  me  a  donble  portiim  of  fieatlier-beds  to 
com  me.  In  Hungai;  and  in  Qenoany,  instead  of  sheets, 
corerlets,  and  connterpanes,  th^  use  a  ligiit  feather-bed,  which 
is  genmdly  too  short ;  and,  aa  i\ies  are  eqoally  naed  in  mm- 
mer  and  winter,  the  traveler  who  is  at  aU  too  wann  hu  no 
other  resource  but  to  draw  hinudf  ont  and  pot  liimadf  on  top, 
with  nothing  to  cover  lum.** 

We  haTO  seen  llie  same  practised  in  France,  bnt 
with  sheets.  But  the  Dootor  declares  the  people  are 
heathens,  with  inns  no  better  than  in  the  days  of 
Busbeqnins,  and  Bushequins  ate  at  Gran  to  last 
bim  until  he  reached  Buda  : — 

"  Hie  entrance  to  Boda,"  says  Tonnaon,  *'  gives  an  nn&vourahic 
idea  of  it.  The  town  has  no  fortifications  or  gates.  Yon  enter  the 
capital  of  Hongat;  as  you  would  a  village.  The  Jews  occupy  the 
exterior  part  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
thi^  their  quarter  presents  the  most  disgusting  spectacle  of  dir^ 
indigence.  Sut  if  Buda  be  not  lemarbtble  for  ila  magnificence, 
it  is  for  its  extent,  I  Ika^,  fam  my  jonxney  to  an  inn,  the 
extent  iaftormSea;  but,  flanked  on  one  tide  Igr  the  Dannbe,  on 
ther^1itlqrthedtadel,itiaTaTiiBmiw.  peaking  of  Londmi. 
wecoBsidiu;  h  hu  town^  thneofiriucbitisonvosed;  to 


of  Buds  and  FeiUi.  They  are  only  N|ianted  by  the  Suulw, 

and  are  joined  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Taken  together,  Uk?  hsve 
considerable  populations.  Festh  has  16,000,  and  Buda,  or  OSeo, 
22,000.  The  Onest  public  buildings  areatPesth.  TheBojil 
Palace  is  vast  and  majestic ;  the  luvalides'  Hospital,  now  the  W- 
racks,  is  spacious  and  well  built.  It  contains  4,000  men,  sad 
could  contain  8,0000." 

The  University  of  Bada  was  rich  in  rerenues  and 
collections,  with  a  good  library,  while  the  town  also 
boasted  a  botanic  garden,  an  obserratory,  tvo 
theatres,  one  of  which  was  a  church.  The  plays 
were  in  German,  bat  leoently  some  had  been  played 
in  Hangarian 

"  On  Sondi^  and  grand  festinl  d^i,**  nyi  ToimaoD,  "tbe 
puUie  amuse  themselves,  as  at  '^enna.  with  iOu,  or  bbibisI 
Bghts.  The  directors  have  two  very  fine  wild  bulls.  One  day 
when  I  was  present  at  this  homane  spectacle,  one  of  these  wm 
sent  into  the  arena  to  fight  a  Hungarian  ox.  He  attacked  the 
bnll,  and  was  floored  at  once.  Some  EngUsh  bull-dogs  made  s 
better  fight,  but  a  Hungarian  ox  waa  no  match  at  ^  fw  him. 
Then  they  sent  out  a  rimi«  fimr.  that  is  a  bear  starved  to  a  Mt 
of  terrible  ferodty.  To  bim  was  oppo«d  a  wdl-fed  bcv, 
ler  and  weaker.  Tlie  retAt  btar  knocked  kim  down,  seised  him 
in  his  daws,  stnui^  him,  and  eairiad  bim  into  his  det.  lie 
disparity  of  nse  made  the  combat  very  disagreeable.  A  Ona. 
land  bear  amused  the  piUitic  mitdi  hmger.  In  the  centie  wsi  a 
pond,  with  a  duck  swimming  on  it.  As  soon  as  the  bear  sp- 
proached  the  basin,  the  duck  plunged  bdow,  the  bear  tried  to  io 
the  same,  but  the  duck,  quidcer  at  this  game,  always  contrived  to 
escape." 

The  Doctor  complains  of  a  general  want  of  amuse- 
ments, though  in  winter  there  would  be  balls  and 
parties  enough.  But  there  were  good  coffee-honies, 
one  the  flnest,  he  says,  in  £nn^.  It  had  a  large 
room,  seTortd  Inlliard-rorani,  and  one  for  non- 
smoken.  It  seems  to  bare  been  quite  in  the  Ftfii 
stylo.  Ladies  dined  there,  and  counts  and  baroni 
were  seen  beside  shopkeepers  and  clerks.  The 
hot-baths  of  Buda,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Turks,  were  excellent,  and  suited  to  all  purses ;  bat 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  bathed  in  publi« 
baths,  he  tells  us  the  men,  in  purit  nature^lnu, 
the  women  sometimes  slightly  clothed.  The  water 
he  describes  as  mtensely  hot  After  this  TnrkiA 
institution,  the  Doctor  describes  Roman  antiquities, 
which  are  numerous  ;  bnt  I  must  quote  him  :— 

"Kear  tiiese  Boman  nins,  there  will  be  soon  soirfe  others; 
that  of  a  silk  mill-  This  vast  machine  was  bnilt  httdy  sua 
worked  for  two  years,  but  it  has  ceased  to  go  for  ten  years,  mi 
will  soon  rot.  The  inactivity  of  the  mill,  and  of  Hungarian  a- 
dustiy  in  genend,  is,  it  is  said,  the  wmrk  of  the  Court  of  VttBii, 
which  wants  to  ket^  this  nation  d^endent,like  a  eoloiiy." 

Already! 

"Iwas,"hecontinM«,  "atPesth  duringthe«»ir.  Itisthe 
moat  important  in  Hungary,  and  lasU  eight  or  ten  d^  A  gm* 
number  of  traders  come  from  Vienna  with  their  goods.  Brt  the 
principal  artidee  are  those  of  the  country,  and  horses.  J?" 
driven  like  cattK  and  are  qoite  wild.  They  are  passed  liB 
sheep.  When  one  is  scdd,  it  is  no  sraaD  aflidr  to  give  him^ 
'  and  take  him  away,  Ibr  they  will  let  none  come  nevn^ 
Their  mode  of  catehfaigAem  is  worth  deaerihittg.  IliqyBWKa 

aiot  in  thfl  end  of  a  long  cord,  and  IcMe  a  large 
ing ;  they  «x  this  but  ma  a  slit  of  a  long  pol^  with  whidi  th^ 
try  to  pass  it  over  the  horn's  head;  but  this  task  » 
generally  with  much  diffientty.    If  the  knot,  missing  the  bm, 
I    fidla  on  the  ground,  they  try  to  catch  the  hora^s  leg.    Ai  tWM 
era  many  together,  this  sometimes  takes  a  long  time,  ^isoob 
as  the  horse  is  seized,  Uiere  is  a  frightful  tnmnit.  The  «^"" 
,   seem  to  run  great  dangers  when  they  seek  to  pnt  on  the  WW. 
I    Three  or  four  vigorous  men  seiie  Ws  ears,  his  head,  his  nee*; 
.   and  despite  all  thcdr  efforts,  they  addom  succeed  without  t^«- 
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ud  tame  hone  on  whict  he  caa  wmnt.  He  ties  flte  new  one 
to  bis  head  with  a  thick  cord,  and  has  much  difflenlty  often  in 
•occeeding.  Emy  pait  of  this  operation  i>  dnngerona  for  the 
hones  and  for  the  giardiana.  Those  of  little  stature,  such  as 
arefonnd  among  the  peasants,  are  worth  or  less.  Those  for 
the  earalry  troops  are  worth  from  £6  to  £D." 

Horned  cattle  and  wool  were  then  much  sold. 
A  pair  of  fat  oxen  fetched  as  high  as  £9 ;  wool  of 
Hnngary  went  at  363.  and  44a.  the  cwt.  ;  German 
wool,  doahle,  and  Spanish  wool,  as  high  as  £4  and 
£4  16s. ;  tobacco  sold  at  10s.  the  cwt. ;  that  of 
Szegedmatl4s.,  andthatofDebroeatl6s.  These 
prices  axe  carioas.  Pottery  is  also  sold.  The 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  who  wore  tiie  chief 
traders,  were  of  course  present  in  large  numbers. 

"  The  presence  of  recrttilers,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  who,  as  nsual, 
ahoanded  in  the  bir,  flunidud  me  with  an  opportnnitj  of  seeing 
the  HungnriM  daneet.  They  are  Tery  gay,  but  Tory  tirin;;.  The 
men,  clothed  in  Hnssar  drewea,  looked  very  weU.  The  rowels 
of  ib^  span  an  aa  big  as  a  penny,  but  without  points.  Some 
•wan  double  rowels,  and  they  served  to  enliven  the  dance,  the 
dancwa  striking  their  heels  together,  while  they  tapped  their 
boots  and  fareeehea  with  their  hands.  It  is  with  these  dances 
that  the  remtiten  entrap  their  rictinu.** 

The  artisans,  as  elswhere  in  Hungary,  were 
eluefiy  Oermana ;  the  tradesmen,  Armenians  and 
Greeks ;  for  a  true  Hungarian,  in  those  days, 
devoted  himself  only  to  arms  and  agrioaltore.  But 
Hungarians  only  could  make  the  clothes  of  that 
nation;  their  trotuers  and  boots  wonld  have  pnzzled 
any  one^  as  would  their  saddles ;  while  a  Hungarian 
aahre  was  ^ao  an  ingenious  article,  only  to  be 
fabricated  in  Hnngary.  The  national  costume 
Toonson  describes  as  very  expensive  ;  the  breeches 
were  always  covered  with  bullion,  and  the  coat 
furred  and  frogged.  A  rayar  feather  for  the  cap 
cost  alone  sereral  poonds.  The  silken  scarf,  with 
gold  and  sUrer  tassels,  was  of  the  richest 
character. 

Tonnaon  records  many  traits  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  highly  honourable  to  that  monarch.  And 
it  mast  here  be  owned,  that  had  the  Hungarian 
nobles  of  1848  resembled  tiiose  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  late  Emperor  the  Emperor  Joseph,  the 
lympatfay  of  Sorope  would  probably  hare  been  dif- 
ferently directed.  The  Magyar  nobles  were  obsti- 
nate, and  tenacious  of  thnr  abaurd'privileges,  which 
were  so  many  wretched  feudal  tyrannies  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  aa  far  as  under  the  influence  of  Kossuth 
they  hare  changed,  that  they  merited  our  well 
wishes.  One  anecdote  ia  worthy  of  constant  re- 
membrance. If  many  European  despota  conld  hare 
acted  thus  constantly,  revolotions  would  be  rare : — 

"This  town  (Bnda-Festh)  acquired,  in  1784,  a  supplement  of 
rieh  inhabitants,  when  the  government  and  the  public  oflicci 
were  translerred  to  Presburg.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
citizens  showed  tlieli  wretched  selfishness,  and  the  Emperor 
Joseph  displayed  so  much  greatness  of  soul  and  public  spirit. 
The  ancient  citizens  of  Buda  roee,  from  the  date  of  Uie  arrival 
<tf  tbeir  aev  lUktw-intitens,  the  rents  of  their  honses ;  and  the 
■ale  of  Vbmx  winea  and  goods  brought  in  so  much  more  money, 
that,  in  testimony  of  the  advantages  procured  to  their  town, 
they  wished  to  raise  a  statu  to  him.  '  When  prejudices  and  objec- 
tions shall  have  disappeared;  when  true  patriotism  oiid  just  ideas 
of  the  well-being  of  this  kingdom  are  established ;  when  each 
shall  be  disposed  to  make,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  the  proper 
■criBces  to  the  wanta  of  the  stale,  its  prosperity,  and  security ; 
i^n  naeful  studies,  aalutary  instruction,  simplicity  in  the  ser- 
■MB  of  the  clergy,  the  onion  of  tnie  religioas  ideas  with  the 
<(  Ncicty,  som  jostice,  ndm  finuded  on  inereaK  of 


when  the  nobles  and  Uieii  peasants  shall  ogrce/ij^jni^r^S^ 
and  their  reciprocal  duties ;  when  industry  and  pu^f^fwes  slwv 
have  all  the  activity  of  which  they  arc  suBcq>tfflle,  obd-drnl^ 
general  uniuiimity  sliall  reign  in  all  the  provituee  of  "^i^ido- 
narchy,  as  I  desire  and  hope,  then  I  shall  have  mlnt«[i  a  sliitue  ; 
and  not  because  by  shifting  the  public  offices,  with  no  end  but 
for  better  inspection,  I  have  cansed  the  landlords  to  let  their 
houses  at  higher  rents,  or  to  sell  their  wines  deoter.'  ** 

Several  cattle  farms,  and  the  Rakos,  or  field  of 
assembly,  were  about  all  the  other  things  of  note 
that  Doctor  Toonson  noticed  near  Pesth.  This  field 
was  wont  to  be  eorered  by  80,000  tents,  by  champ- 
ing steeds,  and  mailed  knights.  Since  the  fiital 
battle  of  Mohalioh,  in  1626,  none  hare  taken 
place,  but  Uie  Magyars  rerere  its  memory. 

Tonnson  soon  found  that  Austria  and  its  govern- 
ment was  profoundly  unpopular  in  Hungary,  and 
that  this  had  been  the  case  from  time  immemorial. 
The  deep-rooted  hate  of  every  true  Hungarian  to 
A.ustria,  the  Doctor  traces  to  the  fact  that  aa 
Austrian  king  had  ruled  them  from  the  day  when 
they  lost  their  independence,  which  itself  was  a 
sore  point  to  a  race  passionately  fond  of  indepen- 
dence, and  BO  careless  of  bad  government.  The 
great  attempt  of  Joseph  to  render  his  empire  ho- 
mogeneous was  itself  a  bitter  source  of  discontent 
in  Hungary,  which,  with  separate  laws,  was  always 
in  the  same  position  as  if  Victoria  were  Empress 
of  England  on  one  Bide,  and  Queen  of  Scotland  on 
the  other,    Tonnson  says  :— 

"  The  Hungarians  arc  a  race  of  brave,  generona,  and  hardy 
men.  This  character  has  prcsen'ed  them  many  of  their  most 
precious  privileges,  and  prevented  the  monarch's  power  finm 
becoming  wholly  arbitrary.  .  .  ,  Not  only  when  the  erown  was 
elective,  as  it  was  until  10S2,  under  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.,  but 
now  that  it  has  become  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Austria, 
from  gratitude  to  that  Emperor,  for  driving  the  Turks  out  of 
IIuQgary,  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state  that  each  new  sove- 
reign shall,  on  ascending  the  throne,  on  oath,  consent  to  maintain 

the  privileges  of  the  national  They  enjoy  two  of  the  most 

important  privileges  which  a  people  can  enjoy,  that  of  making 
their  owulaws,  and  voting  their  own  taxea." 

It  was  the  perfidious  attempt  of  Austria  to  cheat 
the  nation  out  of  these  two  great  rights,  that  in  re- 
ality caused  the  late  Vf<r.  But  in  Hungary,  as 
elsewhere,  in  1785,  it  was  only  the  nobles  and 
clergy  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  nation,  while 
oven  the  representatives  of  towns  wero  lot^ced  on 
as  Qsurpeis  in  the  Diet.  The  peaaanta  were  mere 
serfs,  who,  with  the  citizens,  paid  lUl  taxes,  the 
rich  nobles  and  clergy  having  other  uses  for  their 
money.  The  aerfli,  however,  according  to  Tounson, 
were  freer  than  those  of  Russia  and  Poland,  who 
were  mere  slaves.  But  the  miserable  institntions 
of  serfdom  were  the  same  everywhere,  and  were  only 
milder  in  form,  without  being  lesa  odious.  The 
nobles  refused  to  give  up  their  iniquitous  privileger» 
and,  at  the  tice  of  our  Englishman's  journey,  they 
were  in  full  vigour.  The  peasant  paid  all  the 
taxes,  and  were  called  miaera  eontiibuena  pUba— 
"the  miserable,  tax-paying  people,"  in  public  acts. 
The  rich  clergy,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  also 
non-payers,  though  the  revenues  of  the  bishops 
varied  from  £36,000  to  £900.  Joseph  tried  to  do 
away  with  too  much  of  all  this  at  once  ;  and  hav- 
ing never  taken  th^  t^u|)le^  be  crowned,  was 
the  more  uiuaccessful,  vbile  he  added  arbitrary. 
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mlnmrdt  and  despotio  edicts  to  those  vhich  Trere 
wise.  Bat  he  iriseiy  tolerated  the  Protestants, 
and  destroyed  137  of  those  nests  of  idleness  and 
folly  kaovn  as  monasteries  and  eonrents,  leaving, 
hoverer,  179  untouched.  But  a  great  part  of  the 
old  system  vas  reetored  hj  his  successor.  There 
is  a  rather  long  extract  on  FrotestantlBm  in  Hun- 
gary, which  is  interesting 

"  The  persecntioo  ot  this  religioD  \ai  often  occasioned  not 
only  contesta,  bnt  acts  of  Tiolence.  Under  the  mask  of  reli^ons 
seal,  injostice,  Brarice,  ud  hatred,  had  tried  here,  as  elsewhere,  to 
rea^  iU  end.  Thit  ri^hU  of  the  Protestants  had  been  solemnljr 
Ized  rod  settled  in  1606,  the  artides  of  the  treat?  ot  Vienna, 
betvaen  Boolskai,  their  protector,  and  the  Emperor  Bodotf; 
and  in  1645,  by  the  peace  of  Linz,  between  Bakotxi  and  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  The  Protestants  were,  nererthelcss, 
troubled  Uider  Tsriooa  pretexts.  How  conid  the  most  equitable 
of  sovereigns  prove  their  protector,  when  he  was  continoaUj  snr- 
ronnded  bj  their  enemies,  who  teiud  every  occasion  to  render 
them  odious,  and  to  represent  tliem  as  a  dangerous  sect  I  They 
were  nevertheless  persecuted  under  the  reign  of  Maria-Theresa. 
In  1740,  she  ordoed  that  all  who  abjnred  the  Gatlicdic  fiuth 
riumld  be  imprisoned  for  two  years;  and  condemned  to  hard 
kbonr,  if,  In  the  interval,  theyretnmed  not  to  the  bosom  of  the 
eknrch.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  we  must 
mention  that,  in  the  Diet  of  1701,  when  tbeprivU^^  of  the 
Protestants  were  conGrmed,  there  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clergy,  but  84  members  who  voted  against  them ;  391  voted  in 
their  favour,  amongst  whom  were  181  magnates,  nearly  all  Catho- 
lies.  The  spirit  crif  t^denmce  does  great  honour  to  the  Hunga- 
rian nalion.  In  4hat  natiim  of  Eunqpa  do  Dissenters  enjoy  the 
privil^es  whidi  the  Protestants  eigoy  in  Hongnry  ?  They  have 
free  worship,  churcbea,  steeplra,  Bcbo<d8,  free  access  to  all  pnblic 
posts,  and  the  selection  <rfa  mnnberoftitelegisIatiTe  conncil." 

The  law  exempted  them  from  attending  mass, 
pnMiessions,  or  other  ceremonies,  any  privileges  of 
oommunitioB,  notwithstanding  they  were  allowed 
Synods,  conferences,  and  the  selection  of  every 
dignitary  in  their  church.  They  were  free  to  have 
schools,  and  to  rnlo  them  as  they  pleased,  and  to 
publish  all  books,  not  being  satires  on  lloman 
Catholiusm,  They  were  exempt  from  all  ohnrch- 
rates(hear  that^  Church  of  England  I)  and  every 
due  to  tlie  Boman  Gfaorch.  Protestant  eriminals 
▼era  allowed  fiwly  to  confer  with  their  pastors, 
even  to  the  leaffold ;  they  were  exempt  ftom  all  oaths 
oontrary  to  their  helief.  In  the  ease  of  mixed 
marriages,  the  children  were  to  be  educated  as 
Catholics  if  the  father  were  Catholic,  and  the  boys 
only  to  be  Protestant  if  the  mother  were  Catholic. 

Still  the  intolerant  Roman  ciergy  did  not  wholly 
abstain  from  persecutions*  This  interesting  chap- 
ter Xoanson  conelades  thus  :— 

"the  Protestants  of  Hvngaiy  sra  not  to  he  eonaidetod  as  an 
Ineonsidefable  sect.  Tho  number  of  Calvinists  and  Lntheraas, 
united,  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  Catholics ;  two  ages  ago  they 
were  the  majority.  We  And  in  the  Mancha  Hermaait,  that  in 
1569  ail  the  great  families,  except  three,  were  Protestants.  De 
Lucca  says  tl^t,  in  1779,  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania were  only  460,000  souls;  bnt  before  the  conscription  of 
n%b,  the  popnhttion  of  the  eountoy  had  always  been  estimated 
too  low,  Hw^  as  in  Oeimany,  the  Protestants  pass  for  being 
superior  in  manners,  knowledge,  and  indnstiy ;  and  yet  they  have 
been  treated  vrith  as  peat  rigonr  as  if  th^  wen  useless  tnero- 
bers  of  socie^.  From  1081  to  1778  they  were  robbed  el  675 
ohnidies." 

The  diminntion  of  Protestants  in  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Solavonia,  is  easily 
explained.  The  persecutions  of  Austria  failed  to 
torrify;  but  she  seized  on  the  youth,  on  the  weak- 
minded,  oa  the  sdfisb,  oa  the  lunMtious,  and  lUie 


bribed  thoie  into  eonvenrion  vh<aa  ifas  eoald  not 
holly. 

It  is  exeeedingty  Interesting  to  know  vhat  » 
country  was,  before  ve  proceed  to  inqalre  what  ife 
is.  ToQDBon  informs  us  that  Windedt,  Uie  Hon- 
garian  geographer,  estimated  the  population,  in 
1780,  at  8,170,000,  without  Transylvania,  Sdji- 
vonia,  and  Dalmatia ;  but  the  Diet  of  1781  found 
that  Hungary  contained  eight  miliioniy  ezelnsiTe 
of  Dalmatia. 

3,637,617  below  19  yeSn,  of  iriuna  ItSSl^  aMOei^  and 

1,8H309  ftmales. 
8,312,039  above  13,  married  mud  not  married,  of  whoBl 

1.581,805  males,  and  1,620,334  bmiles. 

]  not  cotmted  above. 
167,132  widows     j         wwuett  wwvb. 

10,108  bdongin;  to  the  dnuA,  of  iriKMi  4^  an 

ftmales. 
84,790  nobles  of  both  sexes. 
17,213  pnblic  officers, 

96,686  absent  for  an  nnltmited  period,  of  whom  8^US 

are  fbmales. 
79,871  absent  (or  a  limited  period,  sD  men. 
20,817  Jen. 

7,417,415 

Tounson  describes  the  population  as  of  a  most 
extraordinary  heterogeneous  character}  descendants 
of  Vandals,  Huns,  Goths,  Oepeda,  Lombards, 
Magyars,  Romans,  Kalmacks,  Selavonians  ;  with 
Germans,  Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Gipsies 
scattered  here  and  there.  "ELb  raoiinds  us  that 
Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary  was  a  mneh  more 
powerful  king  than  Louis  the  Great  of  Fnnee,  with 
states  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Blaek  Bea, 
and  thenea  to  the  Adriatic,  And  now  it  is  a  pio> 
vinee. 

With  the  exception  of  its  minos,  Hungary,  from 
Its  barbarous  and  imperfect  inatitotions,  could  not 
pour  forth  the  natnrfd  riches  of  its  fertile  and  ex- 
oellent  soil,  but  still  it  was  the  granary  of  Austria. 
But  the  duties  on  exportation  into  Austria  were  so 
high  as  to  paralyse  tradeL  Tounson  saw  everywhere 
cellars  full  of  wine>  horns  full  of  com,  and  mea- 
dows overstretched  with  cattle  and  horses.  Bnt 
the  paternal  government  contrived  to  keep  these 
things  at  home,  and  placed  double  the  duty  on 
things  coming  from  Hnngary,  to  what  artiolu  frvm 
Poland  paid.  Bat  our  traveller  says  that  vith 
good  roads,  oadamarke^  Hnngary  has  vast  liohas 
for  exportation,  in  wine,  tohaeeo,  and  oom.  Bot 
the  balance  of  exporto  was  always  in  favonr  <tf 
Hungary— 

In  1778,  exports    14^2,800 

„       imporU   1(^390,323 

la  1779,  exports    16,205,317 

„       imports   9,317,191 

In  1780,  exports    13,198,815 

«       hnporto   10.419,330 

In  1782,  exports    15,527,124 

„       imporU   9,198,748 

In  1783,  exports      ...   16,683/)6f 

„       imports   10,847,121 

In  1786,  exports    4^  17.5l0,18f 

„       inporti   ,fiigi^g.edpj;yj,0^-  12.Q4a,lt8 
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ll  itSfi.  opoiti    17,800,000 

iBporta   12,000,000 

It  1787.  exports    17.800,000 

«      imgtKti   13,800.000 


And  Httngarf  exported,  cliieflj,  agricultural  pro- 
ineOt  Mttle,  piga,  iheep,  goats,  flour,  corn,  baHe^, 


wine,  liquors,  wool,  wax,  honey,  potash,  Aax,  gall* 
nuts,  feathers,  fish,  game,  meat,  fruits,  tobacco, 
colours,  drugs,  wood,  skins,  leather,  tallow,  metali, 
copper,  paper  and  printing  inl,  pottery.  Sec. 

Sercral  attempts  at  extending  the  commerce  of 
Hungary  had  been  made  in  Tounson'a  time,  but 
the  withering  influence  of  Austria  was  there,  and 
she  remained  another  Ireland. 


A  CHORUS. 


mncaoatia  i. 

Brnxa'D  in  the  ocean  air, 
Ab  UUnd  Wondroui  fair, 

Earth  nheela  alongr, 

In  myetic  song, 

All,  all  alone — 

Aye  nlleth  on 

*Jlid  Btan7  islei, 

In  goldMisiiiiksi 

^uongh  nlrat  night, 

In  crcsMt  It^lit ; 

Through  babbling  daf. 

In  sheeny  ray ; 

Through  tnilight  dim. 

Pealing  her  hymn ; 

Thmngh  storm  and  calm, 

Chauntiug  her  psalm ; 

Through  billowy  spac^ 

Urging  apace. 

Bocks  and  monntains, 

BeiM  and  foniilaiua, 

Savage  donuini, 

Beauteous  plains. 

Spirits  Bublime, 

Of  evciy  dime. 

Sverring  never— 

Era*,  ever 

Breathleas  harrying, 

Sleepless  journeying, 

llooad,  round  her  aire, 

Whose  eye  of  flre, 

With  magle  tliiglit, 

Coatrolt  her  fiight. 
AadcMpalicrtohis  throne. 


nutcfloiitrs  n. 

Spher'd  in  a  apirit  sea, 
An  island  myatei^. 

The  hnman  sovl, 

In  music  roll. 

All,  all  alone 

Circleth  her  throne ; 

Proudly  careeta, 

'Uid  rival  ^berest 

Thnngk  tiKngh^a  deep 
night, 

Stcereth  her  flight ; 

Through  thonght's  lit  day, 

Wingeth  her  way ; 

Through  twilight  ^oom, 

Seekelh  her  doom; 

HoKent  with  fean, 

Bedew'd  with  tears ; 

Hoping,  dreaming, 

Doubting^  acbeming; 

Swerring  erer. 

Albeit,  never 

'Scaping  the  eye 

Tliat  fiunea  on  high ; 

Tearing,  tnrning. 

Spinning,  boming 

Bomd,  round  herOod, 

Whow  awfhl  nod, 

With  kingly  might. 

Directs  her  flight 
Ajid  binds  ber  to  Hu  throne. 


CHOEUS. 


Te  tolling  islea  that  orb  tlie  tkf, 
Luming  the  Umpiess  wiJda  oh  high] 
Te  apuit  spheres  that  light  the  world, 
Tlirongh  deep  eternal  ages  hurl'dj 
An  hidl  1  Pnise  70  the  Great  Supremoi 
Him,  central  ^ory,  be  yoar  theme. 
Lowty  iiiig,  and  bodly  thniider, 
Ang^  atoop  to  liat  and  woidsr. 


3.B.D. 


THE  SILVER  RING: 


A  BLOTTED  FAOS  JBOU  A 

A  SliAiL  round  table,  In  the  centre  of  a  little 
non,  vaa  eoTered  with  neatly- endorsed  papers, 
wrapped  In  bundles  vlth  the  old  rod  oord  that  once 
had  wrted  for  parcels  of  qullli.  The  room  was 
■hort  and  nurow,  but  high ;  and  its  ftimlshings 
Kerned  to  be  done  in  mlnlatnro,  as  if  somebody  had 
detendned  to  construct  a  h^f-grown  room,  vlUi 
fomltore  to  matah.  The  grato  was  not  more  than 
tvdte  Intihet  wide,  btit  it  fitted  exactly  into  the 
•pwture  ihtA  had  been  cat  open  in  the  wall,  to 
nifRtuit  a  ehimney.  All  the  essentials  to  a  flre- 
rm  contracted  to  sfanilar  proportions,  ex< 
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cept  the  fender,  which  made  a  circle  round  the 
chimney,  and  rose  into  a  wire  screen  abore  the 
level  of  the  grate.  The  fire  burned  bright  and 
clear.  A  narrow  wlndotr  admitted  light,  when 
there  was  any  light  to  be  admitted  ;  but  the  high 
narrow  shutter  wai  closed,  and  heary  drops  of  rain 
knocked  incessantly  on  tiie  glass,  as  if  they  had 
been  invosted  with  life,  and  sought  shelter  ft«m  the 
bitter  cold  of  a  most  *'  nusatiafactory  fresh,**  that 
did  more  to  condense,  trample  down,  and  harden 
the  snow  without,  than  to  put  it  quietly  out  of  the 
iray.    The  little  roand  t«Ue,  with  its  sbloliig 
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oaken  top,  had  a  saitable  oompanion  in  an  oak 
okair,  made  after  the  fashion  common  a  handred 
jtan  ago,  vhen  people  had  time  to  squeeze  thom- 
i^Tes  into  cbairs,  like  boxes  Bet  on  one  end  vith- 
oat  the  cover,  and  with  a  division  in  Hie  centre  for 
a  seati  and  vere  never  in  an;  hnrry  to  get  oni 
again.  NumoronB  oonTenieneei  irere  attadied  to 
this  chair.  It  was  a  fire-screen,  or  a  door-screen,  as 
the  wind  or  the  grate  prevuled.  The  open  space 
between  the  door  and  the  floor,  and  the  brisk  little 
fire  in  the  grate,  maintained  a  battle  of  tempera- 
tnre,  wherein  the  old  chair  acted  as  an  arbiter  and 
referee,  and  sheltered  its  occupant  from  heat  or 
cold  as  he  reqoired.  This  occupant  was  a  hard, 
short,  narrow  man,  with  wan,  withered,  and 
wrinkled  featares,  beneath  a  few  grey  hairs,  ap- 
parent under  a  nondescript  cap,  of  red  material, 
shaped  after  the  fashion  of  the  brown  pi^«r  caps 
that  joiners  sometimes  wear.  The  epitomised 
room  had  redeeming  qnalitiei — it  was  sompa- 
I0USI7  neat  and  dean — dost  was  prosoribed,  and 
ererjthtng  fitted  so  nicely  to  its  places  and  kept 
its  place  so  well,  that  strangers  to  its  systematic 
arrangements,  when  once  over  the  first  examina- 
tion, acknowledged  that  any  more  space  was  quite 
nnnecessarj,  and  would  be  much  in  the  way. 

The  old  man  was  poring  over  the  leaves  of  a 
closely-written  l>oolc,  bound  roughly  together  by  no 
tradesman's  hands ;  the  penmanship  was  very 
regular  and  beautiful,  like  those  small,  neat  writ- 
ings furnished  by  accountants'  clerks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lawyers,  who,  prodacing  the  worst  average 
writing  in  the  world  tbemseWea,  always  contrive  to 
get  tho  best  for  their  own  use.  My  knowledge  of 
the  old  pawnbroker  and  discounter  was  not  attained 
in  the  way  of  business ;  fbr  I  had  little  to  pledge, 
and  Jess  to  discount.  I  was  a  friend,  but  not  a 
eastomer ;  and  it  is  doubtful  wheUier  I  wonld  hare 
been  his  ouabnner  and  his  friend  at  the  same  time. 
Onr  intimacy  was  nnromantic.  It  had  no  other 
basis  than  an  intercliange  of  good  offices,  althoagh 
the  pawnbroker's  daughter  was,  and  is,  singularly 
beautiful,  and  made  better  than  beautiful  by  the 
largest  heart  that  ever  belonged  to  a  miaer*s  daugh- 
ter. She  was  happy  then,  and  is  happier  now  ; 
but  that  fact  had,  and  has  not,  any  bearing  on  my 
condition,  for  my  place  was  never  more — and  may 
it  never  be  less — than  that  of  frieudship,  in  her 
heart.  She  was,  except  gold  and  a  bank-book,  the 
only  light  of  the  old  man's  eye,  and  the  only  love 
vS  his  heart,  in  the  world,  and  above  the  earth ; 
and  she  beat  her  competitors  out  of  his  affections — 
she  Tanquished  the  bank-book,  and  when  its 
balances  became  less  at  last,  its  owner  heeded  their 
gradual  consumpt  only  in  as  much  as  that  abridged 
his  daughter's  fortune. 

The  close  of  1847  is  out  deep  into  many  memo- 
ries. Its  commercial  desolation  was  terrific.  The 
largest  firms  trembled  before  the  hurricane.  As- 
tonishment was  worn  down.  Nobody  was  ear- 
prised  at  anything.  The  announcement  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  Bank  of  £nglaud  would  scarcely 
have  abridged  a  breakfast,  except  that  of  a  de- 
positor or  of  a  stockholder.  In  a  cold,  clear  winter's 
forenoon,  late,  very  late,  in  1817,  the  sun,  for  two 
kowv  w  thne^  pgoxed  heat  mi  light  together 


into  a  narrow  court  near  the  Bank.    The  brass 
knobs  and  bell-polls,  on  solicitors*  doors,  were 
brighter  than  even  in  the  summer-time.   The  steps 
to  the  door  were  supematnrally  white,  and  the 
serapers  particularly  black.    A  bright,  warm  day 
had  beeome  so  rare  that  charwomen  and  honie- 
keepers  determined  to  give  the  first,  for  a  niMith, 
a  cheerful  welcome.    London  life  is  foil  of  con- 
trast   Some  of  the  narrow-necked,  botUe-shaped 
eonrts  off  the  great  thorooghfares  are  painfully 
quiet.    The  bustle  and  noise  of  the  outer  world 
is  unknown  within  this  neck,  and  might  as  well 
be  in  California,  for  any  influence  exercised  by 
them  in  these  receptacles  of  order.   Conversation  is 
a  bore  in  Cheapside  ;  but  two  yards  awaj  a  good 
eai  may  almost  catch  the  pulsation  of  its  own 
heart.  More  offices  make  Itttie  noise.  Warehooses 
are  widely  different ;  but  in  a  court  impervious  to 
waggons,  warehouses  are  impossible ;  and  spar- 
rows chirp  and  chatter  away  ^eir  tires  pleasantly 
within  a  hop-step-and-leap  of  confusion's  correni 
composed  <Hf  waggons,  omnibuses,  and  ail  kinds 
of  vehicles,  choked  together,  and,  in  a  long  lin^ 
preventing  progress  in  any  direction.    The  fi>re- 
noon  was  bright  and  fair.    Over  a  rast  hoase 
the  sun's  raya  fell  most  merrily,  making  millicns 
of  diaiponds,  pearls,  and  brighter  things  still,  in 
the  window  glass,  with  the  sweetest  colours  in  them 
that  painters,  in  their  dreams,  ever  imagined  ;  so 
as  no  fuller  could  imitate,  and  the  rainbow  could 
not  rival.    Green,  yellow,  and  deep-red  gems  of 
the  sun,  formed,  in  every  window,  a  grand  illami- 
nation  of  this  great  house  of  shadows,  ghosts,  asd  | 
memories.   A  porter  and  an  old  clerk  chatted  to- 
gether of  old  times,  as  they  sunned  themselves  at  ' 
tiie  open  door,  and  speeolated  on  the  confusion  that 
might  occur  if  Mr.  Pritehard,  the  bead  of  the  firm 
of  Fritohard,  Hilliard,  &  Co.,  should  just  thnmdn 
his  appearance ;  which  it  was  most  improbaUa 
that  he  would  do.    I  made  some  inquiry  at  the 
old  clerk,  regarding  a  ibrmer  companion  of  hii, 
who,  I  knew,  had  been,  but  now  was  not,  to  be 
found  there.    The  inquiry  was  inefieotual ;  bat  the 
clerk,  gladdened  by  the  presence  of  a  human  bein^ 
suggested  a  wallc  through  the  house,  of  which 
he  was  now  principal  care-taker,  with  the  stout 
porter  as  a  Heuteaant.    The  desk  and  the  stools 
stood  there,  as  the  clerks  had  left  them.  Bound 
rulers  were  suspended  on  brass  pins,  attached  to 
the  neat  brass  railings  that  protected  the  deaks.  , 
FortfoUoa,  with  paper  and  enrelopes  within,  and 
pens  and  ink  beside  them,  lay  on  some  round  tables 
in  retired  oomen.  Boxes  of  wafers  stall  ocoapied  a  . 
place  on  the  lerel  spot  of  wood  in  tiie  common  dedts. 
The  floors  were  all  nicely  dirided  into  tlidr  varioni 
departmenta.  Matting  was  transformed  into  carpet^ 
as  an  approach  was  made  to  those  screened  oomm 
where  a  confidential  clerk,  or  a  junior  partner,  had  j 
his  station,  seeing,  bat  not  seen,  as  he  overlooked 
his  department.    Grates  were  brightened,  and  in 
somo  of  them  coals  were  ready,  with  a  stratum  of  , 
wood  and  another  of  paper  beneath  them  ;  weary-  | 
ing,  cold,  and  shivering  for  the  lacifer  match  Uiat 
was  to  communicate  life  in  decomposition  to  them, 
for  they  had  waited  to  be  bttfif»l.fpr  thf^  month!. 
The  three  floors  f<^nh^1i^iilit^Mi^y  ^  ^ 
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bonei  4tf  commerM ;  ndthw  dij.book  nor  lodger 
TU  to  be  aeoL,  The  safes  vera  okMoIj  looked. 
The  sUenoe  m  not  that  of  sleep,  bat  of  death. 
IffethiDg  erer  broke  it  but  the  stray  and  light  steps 
of  the  old  elwk,  or  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  elamsy 
porta*.  At  one  period  mice  had  been  found  in  the 
Tomns — comfortable  mice  ;  who  came  out  of  holes 
at  night,  and  fod  on  ommbs  of  broken  biscuit ;  bat 
tbey  fled  after  the  biseoiti,  which  disappeared 
■faortly  after  the  clerks.  Two  or  three  spiders  were 
foond  dead  in  odd  comers,  for  a  famine  of  flies  had 
long  existed  ;  and  so  both  the  spoilers  and  their 
Tietims  perished  together.  What  a  garmlous  old 
derk  that  was  ;  hov  many  romours  he  had  heard. 
Nobody  erer  came  there,  indeed  ;  bot  ho  went  to 
the  bur-dresser's,  and  to  the  tobacconist'^  while 
his  wife  frequented  the  dairy  and  the  greettgrooBr*8 ; 
snd  the  of  the  hoose— thereby  meaning  the 
conmiereial,  not  thematerial  hoose— had  shsken  the 
distrfet,  and  been  felt  OTer  all  liondon  to  Kensing- 
ton, on  the  one  band,  and  the  Blind  Beggars  on  the 
other.  Then  that  little  head  was  as  full  of  speou- 
Istious  as  of  long  grey  hairs,  all  of  them  centering 
in  Fritehard,  HiUiard.  and  Company.  He  wanted 
mneh  to  know  if  the  dissoWiDg  oorpse  woald 
tTor  be  galTanised  again.  He  had  heard  that 
Ut.  Fritehard*s  stock  in  the  Amiens  and  Qrenoble 
Bulvay  was  rising ;  that  Mr.  Hilliard  had 
iaiented  a  new  line  to  Cashmere  and  the 
Oby  river,  which  would  be  the  grand  link  be- 
tween us  and  the  great  Northern  Ocean  beyond 
Siberia  ;  though  what  we  had  to  do  with  the  great 
Northern  Ocean  in  question  did  not  oleariy  appear. 
He  had  learned  that  Mr,  James*s  aunt  eoald  not 
fire  many  days,  and  tiie  firm  would  get  a  round 
kondredthouiaad.  Because  bills  eannot  be  altered, 
ko  thoaght,  in  his  simplicity,  that  wills  were  never 
ehsiq^.  The  price  of  Indian  corn,  he  believed, 
TM  rising  ;  and  it  had  need  to  rise  fsu-,  to  cover  the 
defiriencies  of  the  housot  according  to  the  state- 
nents  of  all  the  papers,  which  exhibited  a  probable 
diTidendof2s.  G^.  per  £l,  on  £1,928,000  of  proved 
debts.  The  clerk  was  the  last  of  a  long  and  great 
KTsy  of  clerks.  He  had  been  bom  in  the  house, 
•eerading  to  ordinary  language,  for  his  father  wss 
a  light  porter  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Pritohard's 
gnndfaUier  was  struggling  upwards.  His  hopes 
sU  centred  in  the  firm;  and  he  thought  of  its  ruiu 
Si  a  Hi|^land  henehman  watches  over  the  coffin 
of  his  ehildleea  chief,  in  whom  has  perished  the 
deseondani  of  a  hundred  kings,  and  the  last  repre- 
ssntatave  of  many  honours,  "Didwe  think  the  house 
would  revive  again  ?**  Alas !  we  had  no  such 
ttoa^ts ;  bot  why  break  the  bent  willow  ? — "  all 
things  are  possible.'*  "  Did  we  expect  pimentnm  to 
rise,  or  saltpetre  to  take  a  better  pidce  in  the  mar- 
ket ?"  Our  ignorance  was  deplorable,  for  we  knew 
nothing  either  of  the  statistics  of  pimentnm  or 
saltpetre  :  bot  here  again — happy  be  hope — the 
thing  was  possible ;  saltpetre  was  just  to  come 
into  demand ;  but  who  could  have  dreamed  it,  for 
the  Napoleon  of  peace  was  even  then  in  Paris. 
"  Were  Surats  to  improve  V*  Uov  should  we  know 
ttat,  when  never  a  broker  in  all  Liverpool  would 
1^  a  ^leet  answer,  and  spinnen  grumbled  inees- 
Mfl^^flfdutttimel  "Did  wo  think  the  QoTeni 


ment  would  persevere  notwithstanding  the  mort. 
g^s  of  the  Manritins,  in  their  '  sugar  levels,*  at 
Mincing  Lane  described  the  sugar  duties  t"  But 
why  should  we  be  wiser  than  Mincing  Lane  or 
Downing  Street  itself— nothing  bat  hope  in  homca- 
pathic  doses  remuned  for  the  colonial  interests ; 
and  tbe  patients  did  not  seem  to  improve.  The 
old  clerk  rejoined  the  porter  at  tbe  door,  who  had 
the  Daily  News  and  a  pot  of  beer  to  speculate 
upon  ;  and  I  returaod  to  the  weary  confusion  of 
Cheapside  with  a  sobered  mind,  like  that  of  a  man, 
who,  like  Hervoy,  has  meditated  for  a  season 
amongst  the  tomlM. 

The  commercial  desolations  before  and  after  the 
suspension  of  the  Currency  Act  by  the  Government 
in  1847witl  belong  and  feadfuUyremembered.  Many 
men  who  occupied  the  high  places  of  commerce 
succumbed  before  the  storm,  and  are  lost,  out  of 
memory.  Many  more  escaped  with  the  complete 
loss  of  all  that  they  had  gained  in  years  of  patient 
industry.  A  vast  number  lost,  not  only  the  past, 
but  mortgaged  the  future,  in  endeavouring  to  keep 
a  fair  account  with  the  world  ;  and  years  will  oome 
and  go  ere  even  the  arrears  uf  Peel's  period  of  pro- 
sperity, 1845,  and  its  satellites,  1846  and  1817.  are 
entirely  swept  out  from  the  ledgers  of  many  toiling 
men.  Swept  out  they  never  will  bo  from  the  debit 
side  of  many  ledgers  ;  for  their  owners  are  out  of 
reach  of  any  count  and  reckoning  iu  time.  The 
grave  has  many  hearts  that  the  mania  of  tbe  period 
and  its  consequences  helped  to  break.  The  maho- 
gany spade  and  barrow,  and  the  first  sod  of  the 
Trent-valley  railway,  only  assisted  to  continue  a 
delusion  that  has  not  yet  wrought  out  all  its  results ; 
although  it  has  made  many  once  warm  hearths 
cold,  scattered  for  ever  many  families  broken  fair 
and  strong  hopes  like  crystal  vases,  and  thrown 
their  shivered  fragments  to  all  the  winds  of  air  and 
earth.  Tbe  ravages  of  cholera  iu  London  during 
1840  left  no  apparent  blanks  on  the  streets,  in 
public  places,  or  in  the  business  of  that  city.  No- 
thing has  been  left  nndone,  becanse  many  died.  The 
commercial  disease  was  therefore  more  appalling  in 
its  resolts,  within  its  own  department,  than  the 
physical.  The  manufacturing  and  mercantile  world 
to  this  day  "  misses  its  lost,"  and  to  this  day  they 
say  that  business  cannot  now  be  done  as  it  was  done 
before.  So  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  Decern  - 
her  of  1847 ;  the  old  man  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  disoounting  bills,  sometimes  with,  and  often 
without  a  deposit  or  security.  The  discounts  had 
been  large,  and  the  business  extensive.  It  is  an 
easy  way  of  making  money  that  of  merely  signing 
one's  name,  and  strange  enough  it  is  to  see  how 
"  the  love  of  money"  blinds  its  votaries  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  habits.  Nobody  seeks  an  irregular 
mode  of  discounting  bills,  whose  seoarity  is  unex- 
ceptionable ;  and  high  rates  of  discount  are  paid 
only  by  those  with  whom  capitalists  suppose  that 
there  is  a  great  risk. 

Old  capitalists  of  moderate  means  have  a  h  an- 
kering  after  this  dangerous  manner  of  increasing 
their  capital,  and.during  the  railway  heat,  bills  were 
drawn,  ugned,  and  turned  into  mouey  with  fatal 
faeiUty.  £1  Dorado  seemed  to  hMvd  fkf*9Pi  ^tain 
for  it!  dwaUing-pl«»rM^^ES9h2^^ 
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and  many  1)«eam«  ri«Ii,  1>7  doing  nothing.  I  bought 
ooats  from  a  tailor  of  tha  moct  eadaveront  and 
laipioiouB  appearance.    Aged  tlurty-fire  yearly  and 
five  feet  ten  inchei  bfgfa,  hii  oiroamferenoe  was 
under  twenty-four  inohea  at  the  greateit  girth. 
The  small-poz  had  sdzed  him  ronghly  in  hU  yootb, 
and  left  its  marks  bo  deeply  dng  into  his  yellow 
eheelcs  that  age  vill  Dorer  obliterate  them.  He 
liad  that  long,  ooloorless,  springlesa  hair  that  sUoks 
by  a  man's  head  in  close  vreaths,  as  if  it  vere 
dipped  in  the  snbstance  wherewith  her  Hajeaty's 
serrants  make  Queen's  heads  adhesive.    That  de- 
scription of  hair  denotes  to  me  always  an  owner 
with  canning  unobtrDsireness,  who  would  catch  me 
if  he  could;  a  person  with  whom  one  likes  to  do 
battle  in  baying  or  selling.    One  morning,  I  foond 
the  man  of  tape  undisgnisedly  angry.  The  current 
was  not  osnally  perceptible  under  his  smooth  ezte- 
rior,  bnt  this  time  it  had  broken  out  like  a  eata- 
raot  i  80  rongh  and  raging,  that  it  became  neeei* 
tary  to  make  an  exposition  of  the  eanae  ;  and,  in 
explanatitm,  he  handed  me  a  printed  eireular,  dated 
from  Token  House  Yard,  Londim,  and  the  offices 
otUie  Mile  End  and  Ohelaea  Direct  Railway  Com- 
pany, regiatered  aeeording  to  Vietoris  ao-aud-so, 
and  intended  to  formagrand  trunk  line  of  railway 
to  be  laid  on  piles  OTer  the  length  of  London,  and 
as  f^r  aboTO  the  chimney-tops  of  the  highest  houies 
as  the  tnnnel  was  beneath  the  Icrel  of  the  Thames. 
The  prospectus  set  forth  divers  adrantages  oon- 
neoted  with  this  grand  scheme,  all  of  a  character 
highly  interesting  to  an  inhabitant  of  Loudon,  but 
in  no  way  urgently  important  to  a  tailor's  appren- 
tice in  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  prospectus, 
B.  W.  Thistledown,  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
intimated  that  Mr.  U.  W.  Green,  in  applying  for 
aharea  that  would  be  allocated  to  him,  had  referred 
for  hia  respeetabllity  to  the  party  addressed,  Mr.  J. 
Cron.  "AndthisoiTil  circular,**  said  I,  "has ao Irri- 
tated yon !    Did  yon  expect  to  catch  an  aHo- 
oation  letter  for  all  the  Mile  Enda  and  Chel- 
aeaa  yourself?'*    '*  That's  not  it.'*  said  the  master 
taUor,  "but  I  did  not  knowK.  W.  Greeu."  *■  Well, 
If  yon  dont  know  the  man,  say  ao — and  there, 
I  take  it,  Mr.  R.  W.  Thistledown's  and  that  respec- 
table eon&aternity  of  spoculators,  the  Mile-eud 
and  Chelsea's  connexion  with  him  will  cease." 
"Bnt  I  know  him  now,"  added  the  tailor;  "I  inquir- 
ed at  the  number,  for  it  is  the  same  with  my  friend 
Dartson  the  bootmaker  ;  and  ho  was  on  his  way 
to  me  with  another  copy  of  the  circular,  and  an- 
other inquiry  regarding  James  Brown."    And  who 
ia  Jamea  Brown  V*  **  Oh,  he  is  my  orraod  hoy,  who 
would  have  been  elerated  to  the  bench  in  six 
weeks,  except  fortiie  oironrnTentlon  of  bis  einolar." 
"  And  who,  pray,  is  IL  W.  Green  ?"  *'  That'a  Dart- 
son's  boy.    The  two  scoundrds,*'  said  the  tailor, 
*'  bare  run  shares  in  this  imposition.  Times, "  quoth 
bo,  "  hare  raaohed  a  pretty  pats,  when  apprentices  in 
their  secood  year  apply  for  shares  !  The  fellows  earn 
two-and'sixpence  weekly,  and  stole  the  poatagc 
stamps."  "Of  course  they  are  turned  off  9"  I  suggest- 
ed.   *' Of  course,"  said  Cron,  "of  course,  we  could 
not  keep  two  swindlerain  our  establishments."  "I 
thonght  Dartaoo  and  yon  mii^t,  Oroo,"  I  added. 
And  -whj  ?  Ave  w«  not  iMpMlMiU  fnJiwniw, 


paid  ont  mfft  made  a  Itttla  me«t^  aad  a  bi|ri«M> 
by  indnatry  ?  Why  aheuld  we  keep  yonng  fellawa 
who  apply  for  shares,  without  owning  a  penny  to 
pay  the  postage?'*  *'8uch  masters,  such  faoD, 
Cron,"  I  added.  **  How  many  sliares  hare  Dartapn 
and  yoq  applied  Sort  How  many  han  been 
allocated  to  yon  9  Ton  boM  one  faoadred  LondMi 
and  York  Direet.  three  fanndred  Oaledmiaaa,  fifty- 
eight  Dnbliut  Athlone,  and  Qallovay ;  three  hoa- 
dred  York  and  North  Midland ;  a  pareal  of  Trieite 
and  Vienna ;  a  bundle  of  the  Great  Northwn 
French  line;  a  pocketbook  full  of  the  grand  Ganges 
and  Indus  janction,  or  Allahabad  and  Benaras 
Direct ;  scrip  in  as  many  more  sqbsidiavy 
lines  OS  wonld  make  or  mar  -  a  foftune.— 
It's  none  of  my  bnsineaa,  Cron,  bnt  what  aaya 
your  banker  to  all  that?  Itather  owymtr  maa% 
doeao'k  he  think 

The  bait  had  taken — annning  Cron  was  off  Us 
gnard  for  a  moment — the  awkward  moment  that 
often  disoloaei  a  fotal  seoret.  "  My  banker,"  mad 
Cron,  "  makea  no  inquiry,  and  hw  no  bnsineaa  to 
make  any — ear  own  paper  is  good— first  olasi 
paper,  air  ;  and  Dartao'n  knows  old  Beanemft'* — 
thero  he  paused.  **  Dartson  knows  old  BeaoBvaft 
■~doQs  he  ?  And  old  Beaoeroft  charges  yon  and 
Dartson  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cout.,  diHi't  ho  ?— A 
swinging  profit  in  business  is  needed  te  stand  1< 
per  cent,  for  money  and  stamps." 

"  Poor  Oron  !"  it  was  an  nuluoky  morning — his 
ihiald  was  on  the  ground  again.  *'  Mr.  Smith,  atr,** 
said  be — "  Mr.  Smith,  Dartson  and  I  are  mspeet- 
able  men,  of  undoubted  credit,  sir  ;  and  Jo^  should 
hare  a  care  in  your  observations.  Mr.  SmiUi,  air, 
we  have  never  paid  more  than  6  per  cent,  dis- 
eount."  "  And  6  per  cent,  conimisaion,  Cron 
**  And  4  per  eent.  eommisaion)**  anawered  Graa^ 
triumphantly  i  **  and  onr  book,  atr,  tafclag 
all  together,  the  good  with  the  bad,  is  one  of  tha 
best  hooka  on  'Change^  and  worth  a  large  sum  for 
premiums,  and  will  soon  be  worth  more." 

Good  adrioe ; — what  a  vast  amount  of  good  ad- 
vice is  spilt  upon  the  barren  ground  of  selfish  hearty 
harder  in  their  nature,  and  more  spotted,  than  the 
speckled  Peterhead  granite  !'~-as  it  fared  with  the 
good  advice  that  I  gave  Cron,  to  sell  their  aoip 
aqd  shares  while  they  would  yiold  a  premium  ; 
take  up  their  bills — pay  Boauoroft — Iw  honest 
men,  and  sleep  soundly  at  pigbt. 

"  Beaneroft  will  renew,"  said  Cron.   *'  Prwai* 
ums  will  rise  ;  the  market  hooka  up  t  the  haQkai||| 
say  it  improrea;  and.  Mr.  Smith,  poor  mei^  amiaot 
throw  away  a  ehanee  for  numey,  when  the  tiflA  is 
with  them." 

**The  ooai  that  was  to  haw  beon  mi^  )Mt 
Tuesday— is  it  ready  pew  V* 

**  It  will  be  finished  te-oiorrow  night,  land  ta^t 
next  day,"  said  Oron. 

"  Or  the  next,  perhaps,  whon  you  getra  boy  who 
does  not  ^culate  in  railway  aharea;  and  1  must 
apply  to  some  tradesman  who  does  not  fahrtoate 
garments  and  iion  roads  at  the  same  time." 

Many  mnitbs  after  that  dat^  and  late  in  the 
evening,  Mr.  B.  W.  Green,  who  had  beoaoM 
aege  boy  to  Beanerof^  reawitod.] 
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vtt  Md  tdd— I  heU  no  iife<mni»-'Uid  to-morroTr 
wBi  Cbristmu  Day;  yet  I  coald  not  veil  refase  ; 
10  gatli«ring  a  vann  elo«k  around  mo,  I  made  my 
vay  thjoagh  rain  and  Ueet,  at  an  hour  unuaualty 
Jate,  to  the  pawnbrdcer'a  home.    There  vas  no 
diead  in  my  mind  of  any  extraordinary  hospitality 
to  oMor  in  aeoerdanoe  with  the  teawn,  and  the  old 
HmMt  hinted  that  the  maater  bad  been  in  an 
"UMM  tease  tlw  hwl  day."    He  wai  in  hi*  littlo 
nwrn^  pondeiiog  OTer  the  old  book  already  mon- 
tioaed;  and  hb  d«ighter  leemed  to  hare  been 
fliamining  another  of  a  different  description.  Mr. 
Beaneroft  made  no  apology  for  breaking  up  my 
eojoyments,  vhatever  they  might  have  been,  of 
CliristRas  Eve ;  but  went  direct  into  the  heart  of 
thebaainesi,  with  tbo  auurance  that  we  lived  in 
terriUe  times,  when  no  man  knew  what  was  his  own; 
to  whiofa  assent  was  easy,  for  its  tratfa  was  obvious. 
And  then  the  fact  came  ont  that  Beaneroft  him- 
teU  was  in  diffieulties ;  a  rosalt  that  did  not  alto- 
gether astonish  mo,  after  what  I  heard  of  Cron 
sod  Dartson**  bills.    His  obligations  were  oon- 
tuned  in  the  book  befom  bis  danghtor.  There 
nrn  sbarea  in  Tarions  oompanies  transferred  from 
the  credit  to  the  deMt  side  of  the  acconnt,  with 
Iflfgasams  opposite  to  eaeh  of  them.    8orip  and 
■teek,  in  all  descriptions  of  companies,  bad  been 
Biortfagad  with  Beaneroft  for  advances,  and  he 
had  rcigistered  on  them.     The  most  improbable 
prespsctoses  seemed  to  luive  been  received  with  the 
grastast  fibvonr  by  tho  money-gatherer.  Cron  and 
UartsoD'a  aoceptanceB,worth  ten  per  cent.,  perhaps, 
from  ths  two  estates,  were  opposed  to  liabilities  of 
a  itupeodoos  amount.    Bed  debentures  of  a  oop- 
psr  ennpany,  presamed  once  to  be  better  than 
Buk  of  Sngland  notes,  were  marked  nit  by  Miss 
fiesBCfelt    Thoy  were  not  the  worst,  fer  they  in- 
vAnA  no  farther  paypaonts  ;  but  there  were  scrip 
ud  sbarea  in  eompanies  on  which  nev  payments 
vsra  denandad,  and  the  gtoss  snms  for  which  thcf 
donands  had  bem  eompromised  or  paid  were 
sknaicied  in  the  same  band.    Dishonoured  ao- 
M|itanftes  had  been  carefully  considered,  and  their 
nlsfl^  dways  apparently  under  ,the  reality,  was 
trsditod.   The  whole  biU-djsoonotiqg  and  sbare- 
sdvaaeing  business  was  nicely  balanced;  and 
pcsented   a    eonsidorable   deficiency,  due  on 
dw  24tb,   and  which  would  bo  .  over-due  on 
the26du   AU  iho  other  payments  h^d  boen  met 
—en  unusaal  cirenmstanee ;  but  this  large  sum 
P*nuned,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  how  its 
%aiilatiitti  eonld  be  aecon^lished.    Through  the 
teiiUe  oideal  of  the  {verioua  twdvemonthi,  old 
Bsaasroft  had  passed  apparently  nnseatbed.  One 
Issi  sAar  anothw  had  made  no  apparant  change 
ia  him.    To  a  oaanal  acqnaintaoee,  fao  teemed 
*dy>  and  exdnuvely,  a  man  of  mraey.    His  riehcs 
>«»  apparently  a  part  of  himself.   This  estimate 
vas  erroneous  ;  for  liis  wealth  had  been  carefully 
btwrded,  but  only  gathered  around  hiao,  iustoad  of 
bsbgMoalgBinated  with  his  existence.    So,  as  one 
^  after  another  was  torn  off,  the  man  still  re- 
oainad,  until  he  was  stripped  of  all,  bnt  yet  the 
■an  was  thne.    He  had  latterly  worn  riches  in 
*W  wdsHt  «ay ;  thej  were  mapped  round  him 
BMB  (Im  hmxit  parhnw   opt  Aay  we 


r  not  warped  within  him  ;  and,  when  they  vere  to 
;  be  parted  with,  the  inconvenience  was  felt  severely, 
f  but  it  was  not  like  the  agony  of  altogether  tearing 
r  himself  to  pieces,  which  Beaneroft  must  have  folt, 
)  if  bo  had  been  correctly  estimated  by  his  neigh- 
r   boars  and  his  friends. 

I      The  crisis  eamo  at  last.   For  long  hours  of  the 
t    Christmas  night,  we  three  sat  over  those  black 
)   accounts  ;  striving  to  roach  that  which  is  always 
.  difficult  to  ascertain,  the  worst  result ;  the  utmost 
1   sum  that  would  remain  to  pay,  and  tbe  smallest 
imaginable  value  of  those  assets  wherewith  it  must 
'   be  paid.    Mr.  Beaneroft  had  been  more  prudent 
F   than  I  supposed,  but  net  than  Miss  Beaneroft  know, 
f  The  floating  capital  in  his  business  was  evidently 
I   absorbod,  and  more  than  destroyed  ;  but  years 
1    since,  when  railways  were  couaidorcd  dangerous, 
to  invest  either  life  or  money  on,  he  had  purchaset], 
'   in  his  daughter's  name,  some  forms  in  aq  upland 
district  of  a  neighbouring  county.    They  were  not 
I   large,  and  they  were  not  very  valuable  ;  but  they 
,   had  cost  more  than  any  deficiency  that  appeared  to 
I  stand  upon  the  business,  bad  as  it  had  been  in  the 
end. 

The  bill-diseonntor  had  his  own  views, 
and  they  were  entirely  exposed  to  those  of  his 
daughter.  He  desired  to  negotiate  for  means 
to  meet  tbe  various  bills,  and  carry  on  his 
business.  Sho  wanted  to  pny  the  money  due, 
break  ap  tbe  business,  and  remove  to  the  country. 
Most  people  would  have  considered  themselves  %o 
be  sufTorora  from  a  great  calamity,  while  she 
'  imagined  tbe  crisis  to  be  sent  ia  fulfilment  of  her 
dearest  wishes.  His  business  was  distasteful  to 
her.  A  shadow  hung  over  it,  for  it  prospered  on 
poverty.  Her  farms  were  valuable  enough  to  cover 
ihe  doSoicucy,  and  leave  a  balanee  over;  a  small 
balance,  large  enongh  for  small  wants,  and  too 
limited  for  ordinary  life  in  oities.  But  die  longed 
befere  he  died  to  lead  the  old  man  to  green  spots 
like  those  of  his  early  youth — to  cot  tho  oord  that 
bound  him  to  a  thousand  caros,  and  held  hitn  down 
amongst  tbe  lowest  things  of  earth,  which  tinged  his 
character  amongst  his  neighbours,  and  made  him 
more  a  selfish  man  in  their  opinion  than  in  reality. 
She  thought — and  thought  not  wrong — that  when 
a  wido  separation  and  a  final  one  was  made  be- 
tween him  aud  his  narrow  boxes  for  imporerishod 
customers,  his  long  shelves  and  drawers  for  the 
pledges  of  tbe  vicious  or  the  unfortunate,  his  cal- 
culations of  interest,  his  gains  and  his  risks,  that  he 
would  become  a  new  man  in  his  old  age;  that,  with 
tbe  scenery  of  bis  boyhood,  a  portion  of  its  warm 
spirit  would  return;  that,  ere  he  left  the  world,  he 
might  have  learned  rightly  to  estimate  its  value,  and 
the  vidae  of  all  that  lay  beyond  the  silent  solitude 
of  the  ohnrohyard. 

The  struggle  with  old  habits  and  new  hopes-r-the 
hopes  of  more  than  the  threescore  years  aud  ten^ 
was  terrible,  but  successful.  We  won,  but  how 
could  we  fulfil  tbe  oouditiotis  on  which  we  bad  con- 
quered ?  They  were  the  immediate  payment  of 
the  overdue  bills,  so  that  Mr.  Beaneroft  might  re- 
tire from  the  world  without  compunction.  The 
payment  involved  a  very  large  sum?  tfr,Sm|tibt  it 
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purchases  as  he  bought  them,  bnt  had  nothings  oTor. 
The  money  could  be  had  by  a  little  negotiation  on 
the  farms,  and  the  bills  might  haro  been  allowed 
to  stand  over  on  their  sccnrity,  but  the  latter  vas 
an  altematiTO  that  old  Beancroft  particalarly  and 
passionately  desired  to  avoid.  Then,  when  all 
other  resoorees  failed,  the  old  book  came  into 
play.  It  Tas  a  strange-looking  Tolume.  radely 
stitched,  and  neatly  written.  I  had  heard  of  copy- 
right, and  wondered  whether  he  meant  to  sell  the 
manuscript,  and  who  conid  gire  bim  an  offer. 
*'  This,"  he  said,  **  is  my  chronicle  of  foronrs — a 
blotted  day-book — where  I  have  kept  the  names 
and  circumstances  of  many  persons  to  whom  I 
hare  been  useful.  Our  business  disclosed  strange 
changes  to  me,  for  I  lent  the  spendthrift  on  his 
father's  siWer  plate,  and  the  widow  on  her  mar- 
riage ring.  Sometimes  I  helped  those  who  had 
pledged  ererytbing,  and  could  no  longer  help  them- 
selves. At  other  times  I  lent,  and  took  not  from 
the  borrower  the  offered  seoarity.  Oocasioually 
the  starving  eame  into  my  path;  I  lifted  them  orer 
the  stjle,  and  they  ran  past,  out  of  my  sight,  and 
their  memory,  in  the  way  to  wealth.  The  world  never 
thought  that  money  was  giren  in  a  pawnbroker's 
■hop,  uid  I  nerer  sought  to  make  the  world  wiser 
than  it  wished  to  be;  but  I  noted  down  the  strangest 
meetings  as  tbey  passed;  and  yet  I  know  not  now 
where,  amongst  all  whom  I  huro  helped,  to  seek  a 
good  tarn,  although  I  want  to  borrow  only  on  secu- 
rity." Mr  Beaucrofl;  did  not  make  all  this  speech 
at  once.  The  story  oozed  out,  sentence  by  sentence. 
It  was  merely  his  account  of  the  book,  and  it 
-  made  me  curious  to  know  its  oontents.  The  pawn- 
broker had  treasures  left  of  which  I  had  formed  no 
suspicion. 

But  half-past  two  on  Christmas  morning  was 
not  an  hour  to  indulge  idle  literary  curiosity. 
**  Oaptain  Brown,"  said  Miss  Beauoroft ;  and  her 
father  repeated,  "  Captun  Brown.**  *'  Is  he  rich 
enough  f*  asked  the  daughter.  "  He  had  £5,000 
in  the  three-per-«ent0,  besides  his  fkrm.  '*  Then 
he  will  do  it." 

Captain  Brown  puzzled  me.  'Wliat  had  she  to 
do  with  Captain  Brown;  or  how  eame  she  to  know 
any  one  of  her  Majesty's  commissioned  eervanta  ? 
True,  it  was  none  of  my  business  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion now  was,  how  to  reach  Captain  Brown,  for  be 
was  forty  miles  away,  but  the  railway  passed 
within  ton  miles  of  his  Farm.  Yet  he  might  he  from 
home,  for  it  was  Christmas  time  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  nothing  could  be  more  probable,  even  if  the 
post,  proverbially  slow  in  country  places,  had  been 
punctual,  that  a  letter  to  him  might  be  answered 
within  a  fbrtnight — and  we  had  a  day. 

Miss  Beancroft  was  not  romantic,  or  she  might 
have  proposed  to  go  herself,  for  the  journey  to 
her  father  w&s  not  to  be  thought  of ;  but  she  sug- 
gested Mr.  Smith,  and  be  felt  compelled  to  comply. 
A  letter  was  soon  written  and  sealed,  and  as  the 
first  train  left  the  station  at  six  o'clock,  I  had 
time  to  go  home,  to  dress,  to  drink  coffee,  but  not  to 
sleep.  The  frost  dnring  the  night  asserted  its  su- 
periority, the  streets  were  hard  and  dry,  small 
flakes  of  snow  were  tosaed  pitilessly  round  the 
eurmn  of  the  lamp-poita  by  a  rnthleu  wind;  while 


drowsy  watchmen  walked  over  tb«r  beati  at  men 
than  twice  their  common  speed,  and  early  paiwi- 
gers  hurried  on  like  men  whose  hoars  were  trebly 
mortgaged.  And  yet  the  station  was  unuiuillj 
crowded.  Kerry  gronpa  defied  the  cold,  and 
laughed  at  the  frost.  AU  the  carriages  were  filled, 
and  ere  we  started  then  was  the  harry  and  bostte 
in  settling  down  amongst  great  eoats  and  eloaki, 
amongst  furs  and  horie  cloths,  aggraratad  in 
this  case  by  numberless  children,  boxes,  and  bas- 
kets. The  space  beneath  the  seats  never  was  so 
crushed  up  in  our  «cperienne,  and  the  seats  them- 
selves were  not  merely  filled,  but  doubly  ocoapied 
by  babies  carried  for  nothing,  and  children  at  half 
price.  The  prospect  was  blank  and  de^oale. 
Two  hours  in  a  railway  carriage  before  the  sppui- 
ance  of  the  sun,  with  thin  fleecy  clouds  obscaring 
a  wan  moon,  and  drifting  always  over  her  (cm 
the  north-west,  bringing  gnsts  of  bitter  wind, 
and  whirling  heaps  of  dry,  hard  snow;  with  three 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen  in  our  earrisgs, 
each  of  the  five,  besides  myself,  with  a  nouy 
incumbrance;  and  such  a  packing  of  retienle^ 
and  brown  paper  panwli,  containing  precious  loaves, 
or  bans,  or  other  still  more  perishable  war^ 
that  to  stir  one**  foot  from  its  first  petition  was 
cognate  destruction  to  the  finestworkof  theemfik- 
tioner;  or  might  inundate  the  carriage  with  Britiih 
wine  from  Champagne  bottles.  The  prospect  was 
dismal,  and  the  frost  cutting  and  keen — ten  degrees 
below  zero,  and  twenty  beneath  comfortable  trs-  i 
veiling.  I  almost  wiehed,  for  my  friendship  vai  ' 
being  congealed,  crystallized,  and  fh)zen  op,  that 
Miss  Beancroft  had  selected  another  messenger, 
or  that  Captain  Brown  hnd  chosen  another  resi- 
dence. Then  another  lady  wondered  how  they 
should  ever  get  there,  and  the  other  gentlraiaa 
mentioned  that  he  waa  to  send  Us  vehicle.  After  ; 
that,  a  consultation  occurred  how  they  eoold  | 
manage  to  get  all  crushed  into  that  csnveyanoe ; 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  though  Browiis,Itke  Smidu, 
be  many,  yet  this  waa  my  own  Captain  Brown;  and 
it  became  a  desperate  effort  with  me  to  beat  them. 
The  thirty  ihiles'were  oat  at  last,  and  oar  carriage 
was  emptied  of  the  liriog  and  their  lumber. 
But  the  carriages  moved  on,  and  the  babies  moved  | 
also,  and  all  manner  of  mischief  was  oecarriDg  { 
amongst  the  parcels;  while,  at  the  two  stations  where 
wo  stopped,  other  carriages  disgorged  passengeri, 
and  made  more  room  for  those  who  remained^ 
ours  remained  fast.  Stilt,  there  was  a  third  ot^P 
tion,  and  I  had  hope ;  but  we  passed  it,  and  ra* 
mained  without  improvement.  My  fellow-pasien- 
gera  were  willing  not  to  be  trouUeaome,  andap(^  , 
gised  when  their  will  in  that  reqteet  was  crossed,  i 
At  last  the  name  of  Captain  Brown  oecarred,  tot  : 
one  lady  was  anxious  to  know  the  preoise  diatanea 
to  Captain  Brown's  ;  and  a  gentleman  muttered, 
through  any  number  of  fnrsand  wrappers,  "From 
eight  to  ten  miles." 

I  ascertained  that  Captain  Brown's  vehicle  bad 
come  for  the  party  ;  but  they  all  decided  on  break- 
fasting at  the  inn.  I  hod  thus  an  obvious  ad- 
vantage, from  the  precaution  of  breakfasting  at 
home.  A  gig  waa  oaaily  fbtidno^aad  the  hMrss 
waa  ficosted;  aoSel^d^^MUpklMltagag^^ 
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▼Uton  hsd  been  warmed,  and  made  ready  for  the 
wad,  my  drire  vai  done. 

The  sun  wae  weak.  His  njn  eoald  not  aoften  an 
leiele,  »nd  aeareely  eoald  dissoire  the  gorgeoas  de- 
rignedrawnby  the  froit  on  cottage  Tindowa  during 
the  night;  bnt  they  put  a  million  of  sparkling  gema 
4Ht  ttnrjhu^f  and  they  gave  the  road  and  all  the 
■nov-elad  land  immmerable  clear  imall  eyea,  not 
laxgw  than  needles'  points,  and  eqoally  shwp,  that 
passed  at,  and  piereed  into,  and  blinded  other  eyes 
that  lodced  too  long  upon  their  splendoar. 

Still  the  Htter  north-west  wind  threw  down  now 
and  then  on  man  and  horses  one  of  the  little  clouds 
that  it  was  drivlDg  so  fleetly  and  so  fiercely  from 
th«  north — aud  whenerer  that  feat  was  repeated,  it 
howled  in  wild  glee,  hufieting  the  world  with  its 
innw,  and  threatening,  by-and  by,  to  bury  sheep 
and  shepherd  on  the  hills,  and  travellers  on  the 
road,  in  its  own  foTooiite  mantle;  good  enough  for 
the  north  wind;  bat  too  cold,  too  heavy  and  thick 
for  ham  an  beings  and  other  animals. 

Between  the  ^uoe  and  die  gloom,  I  was  pleased 
ndber  when  the  drirer  told  me  that  this  yooog  wood 
bdonged  to  0^>tain  Brown,  that  tiie  cottage  on  the 
litUe  hill  in  front  was  Emily  cottage ;  and  all  the 
■hmbbery,  tiefcs,  and  offices  aronnd  it  were  Captain 
Brown's  Crabbery,  ricks,  and  appnrtoiaoces.  As 
we  drove  round  to  the  front,  two  or  three  little  ur- 
chins, male  or  female,  were  at  the  gate;  ud  one  of 
^0  latter,  in  yellow  carls,  a  blue  frock,  and  a  white 
pioaffNT^  scampered  off,  exclaiming  it  was  **  no- 
body"— ofT,  round  the  little  knoll,  that  in  courtesy, 
I  believed,  was  green  in  summer,  and  bad  Mrs. 
Brown's  flower-knot — for  the  existence  of  a  Mrs. 
Brown  was  apparent—in  the  centre  ;  where  even 
now,  at  Chriibnas,  an  Alpine,  a  Himalaya,  or  a 
Chimborazo  rose  was  blooming  among  the  snow. 

The  great  Nevfoondland  dog  came  oat  of  his 
green  hooie,  shook  the  snow  from  his  black  ooat, 
took  notice  that  the  visitor  was  respectable*  and 
walked  in  i^ain. 

The  cottage  was  larger  than  my  distant  view 
had  led  me  to  expect;  wd  when  I  was  shown  into 
a  parloar,  with  maps  of  eastern  land^,  and  plates 
of  Himalaya  scenery,  on  the  walls,  I  thought  how 
slender  waa  the  thread  that  had  drawn  me  here, 
and  wondered  what  reception  Captain  Brown 
night  give  to  a  card  with  do  more  words  than  Mr. 
K.  W.  Smith  engraven  thereon. 

The  "  Smith"  cards  are  all  hapless.  They  ore 
uioxt  to  nothing.  Even  when  we  make  them 
"  Smythe"  they  result  in  that  most  profound  chaos 
of  English  names.  It  la  true  that  "  Brown"  is 
little  better;  and  that  was  some  consolation.  But 
the  C^tmn  gave  short  time  for  reflection,  and  my 
credoitial  was  delivawl  to  a  man  of  fifty — ^nothing 
xamariEaUe  in  im,  fbatur^  or  lineament— a  middle 
man — good-natured,  and  well  pleased  with  himself, 
tha  world,  and  his  buuness,  despite  the  potatoe  rot ; 
nothing  remarkable,  except  that  on  one  finger  he 
wore  an  antique,  and  not  very  valuable,  silver  ring. 

Such  ornaments  were  long  since  discarded  from 
■ocietj,  and  a  gentleman  with  ear-rings  wonld  not 
haie  caused  any  more  surprise  to  me;  but  the  let- 
Mr  nideiitly  astonished  him.  ''You  know  Mr. 
BMBorofW  I  mreowtUr.  SnUIir— And  that  I 


knetr  him  was  evident  from  my  long,  cheerless,  and 
oold  journey.  "  You  know  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter, perhaps  ?"  And  I  knew  its  general  object^ 
without  being  particularly  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents. Then  Mrs.  Oaptun  Brown  was  oaUed  in ;  and 
there  waa  nothing  very  remarkable  in  her  appear- 
ance— ^not  even  a  nlver  ring,  which  might  have 
been  the  habit  of  the  place  ;  but  she  read  the  let- 
ter rapidly,  and  fame  to  business,  asking  at  once, 
"  Then,  can  you  oblige  Mary  Beanorofl  «  Well, 
I  believe  we  can, "  answered  the  captaiq,  putting 
Ibe  emphasis  on  we;  and,  without^noticing  that, 
she  rejoined.  "  and  yon  will,  oheerfhlly,  I  think." 
So  the  matter  seemed  to  bo  closed.  I  was  asked 
to  breakfast  again  ;  and,  in  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  it  came  out  that  I  was  to  have  a  com- 
panion home.  But  then  the  Galcrafts  were 
coming  to  dinner,  and  to  spend  the  day;  and  that 
seemed  only  a  reason  for  expediting  our  departure. 
Mrs.  Brown  undertook  to  entertain  the  Galcrafts. 
A  train  started  at  one,  and  we  could  reach  it.  The 
breakfut  was  brief  and  plentiful— like  one  of  the 
old-fashfoned  breakfasts  at  country  inns,  when  the 
coach  waa  at  the  door,  and  the  horses  were  in  hand; 
not  quite  so  ftat  work  as  the  voraolons  exhibition! 
at  OarWae  or  Wolverton,  but  somewhere  between 
that  and  ordinary  circumstances.  Short  as  it  was, 
the  time  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  quiet  lady  of 
the  cottage  in  my  opinion;  for,  after  she  bad  m- 
quired  into  all  the  cironmstanoes  that  I  could  dis- 
close connected  with  the  Beancrofts,  she  said,  as 
if  the  matter  had  been  quite  indifferent  to  her,  "  I 
suppose  bonds  cost  a  large  sura  of  money."  And 
I  believed  they  did — whereupon  she  added,  that 
"  Mary  Beanoroft  wonld  have  still  enough  to  live 
opon,  in  the  litUe  cottage  upon  her  muirland  farm; 
bttt  yet  it  was  a  pity— a  very  great  pity,  that  hav- 
ing so  little  left,  she  should  have  to  pay  anything 
for  a  bond;"  and  Ab  wanted  much  to  know  what 
bonds  were  meant  for,  and  what  good  they  did;  so 
that  Obtain  Brown  had  to  explain  that  bonds 
were  originally  intended  to  keep  people  honest, 
and  as  their  friend  Mary  was  honest  already,  ho 
did  not  much  see  tbe  use  of  a  bond  in  her  case ; 
and  that  was  the  end  to  which  his  wife  was  point- 
ing; for  she  also  thought  that  they  might  do  retj 
well  without  anything  of  that  kind. 

I  was  pressed  to  return  aguo  when  the  spring- 
and  the  Beancrofts  had  come  to  the  hills.  The  blue 
frock,  the  curls,  and  the  white  pinafore,  wero  at  the 
gate  ;  while  the  CapUin  had  many  injunctions  laid 
on  him  to  return  by  night,  and  the  vehicle  was  pro- 
mised to  be  at  the  station  when  tbe  tr^  came  in  at 
half-past  seven. 

Nothing  could  be  done  on  Christmas  Bay,  the 
Captain  explained ;  bat  '*  I  wished  to  put  old 
Beanoroft's  mind  at  rest,  and  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  a  good  resolution  before  it  be  changed.*' 
The  train  got  quickly  home,  and  the  cairiages 
were  nearly  empty.  The  Beancroftis  and  Captain 
Brown  seemed  to  be  particularly  old  friends,  likely 
to  manage  their  business  well ;  and  I  was  awaj 
to  fulfil'  my  destiny  in  dining  with  the  Greens. 
The  winding  np-of  Beancrofl's  business  proceeded 
nqiidly  ;  and  some  months  afterwards,  when  they 
wen  two  milsi  faif^dismC9/gi»iii^^\  instead 
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of  forty,  and  in  the  little  eottage  tpoken  of  on 
'Christmas  morning,  I  read  in  the  old  book  the  ont- 
line  of  the  canons  story  that  carried  me  bo  far  into 
the  country  on  Christmas  Bay. 

Thirty  years  before  that  time,  when  all  the  wars 
were  closed,  all  the  dead  had  been  counted,  and 
the  bereaved  had  settled  down  into  th^  altered 
state,  a  yonng  widow  and  her  Httle  daaghter  Hred 
in  lodgings  in  the  east  <Df  London ;  bnt  the  widow's 
heart  was  ertishod,  and  erm  her  yonng  charge 
eonld  not  roTire  her  lost  energy  ;  so  she  died,  and 
little  Emily  "Ward  was  left  npon  the  pariah,  ft>r 
her  father  had  been  Icilled  for  his  country,  and  her 
mother  had  died,  to  gain  her  a  lodging  in  the  work- 
house, and  the  edncaUon  of  a  panper  child — a 
parish  orphan. 

Emily  TVard  never  saw  her  father,  and  she  soon 
forgot  her  mother;  while  she  knew  the  relatives  of 
neither  of  her  parents,  and  they  never  inquired 
fbr  her.  Some  other  pitiful  tale  may  have  com- 
posed this  mystery,  bnt  it  was  not  unahrouded,  and 
Emily  Ward  was  left  to  spend  the  kindly  sympa- 
thies of  a  young  and  warm  heart  upon  the  work- 
house authorities,  who  tanght  her  the  elements  of 
education,  and  apprenticed  her  to  a  milliner;  when 
needlework  was  dearer  than  now,  and  the  materials 
fbr  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt'*  were  not  so  abun- 
dant. 

The  milliner  had  no  distinguished  qualities,  good 
'  or  bad;  but  as  Emily  wad  a  sharp  girl,  and  a  valu- 
able "  seamstress,"  she  was  well  treated,  and  had 
more  happiness,  perhaps,  than  many  children  of 
her  age  could  have  extracted  from  a  friendless  and 
toiling  apprenticeship.  Little  Emily  often  re- 
visited the  workhouse  on  Sundays,  for  the  matron 
was  anxious  to  see  her  old  children;  and  sometimes 
■he  went  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  now  and 
then  to  the  church — ^when  the  work  was  done  at 
home,  and  no  customer  pressed  for  the  completion 
of  her  order,  for  Sabbath  observance  was  not  much 
discussed  twenty-five  years  ago.  Also,  she  had  a 
cheap  bible  and  a  prayer-book  given  to  her  from 
the  workhouse  by  one  of  the  Bible  societies,  in 
which  she  read  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the 
lilies  of  the  valley;  bat  she  was  a  tall  girl  ere  ever 
she  had  seen  an  acre  of  grass,  except  twice  in  the 
parks. 

A  more  successful  rival  carried  away  the  best 
part  of  the  business  attaclicd  to  the  establishment 
where  Emily  was  apprenticed,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  house  got  into  such  disorder  that  at  last  the 
house  itself  was  taken  possession  of  by  two  strange 
men,  and  there  was  an  end  of  that  matter. 

The  mined  milliner  dang  to  her  best  appren- 
tloe,  and  removed  with  her  down  east  beyond  Fins- 
hury  Sqnar^  to  a  dingy  re^on,  where  ttiere  were 
great  manafaetories  of  noxions  materials,  and 
everything  bore  proof  of  a  wide  removal  from 
aristocratic  regions.  She  took  one  room  in  a  small 
house  in  a  place  called  Bunhill  Bow,  and  wrote 
ticket  for  the  window.  She  had  caught  a  new 
idea  concerning  the  diviBion  of  labour.  The  ticket 
bore,  that  "widows'  caps  were  neatly  made  to 
order."  Her  business  was  confined  to  widows 
caps.  She  did  nothing  whatever  in  widows*  gowns 
orfro^  Her  motto  BOW  vaB,"pamie  one  Imnoh 


of  business  closely,  and  yon  may  thrive— try  many, 
and  you  will  be  ruined."  The  Idea  was  successful, 
and  now  "  widows*  caps**  are  to  be  seen  written 
on  tickets  in  many  windows  of  that  locality.  The 
idea  struck  into  the  ground,  hot  its  ori^nator 
sought  consolation  under  her  troubles,  in  the  gin- 
shop  at  the  comer  of  Lamb*s  Buildings,  instead  of 
the  butcher's  at  the  next  door;  and  so  Emily  Ward 
wrought  bard,  and  prospered  not 

A  Scotch  engineer  had  finnd  employment  in 
one  of  the  works  in  the  ne^hbonrhood,  and  had 
located  his  (kmily  under  the  same  roof  with  thA 
widows*  cap  manufactory.    Nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  Misses  Birkstyle  commenced  business, 
under  flattering  auspices,  in  the  largest  Scotttsh 
town.    A  journey  to  London  from  Scotland  was 
even  then  a  serious  i)usiQess:  but  Miss  Birkstyle, 
senior,  decided  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  road, 
and  the  temptations  of  the  great  city,  for  the  sake 
of  her  profession.    Being  in  London,  she  deter- 
mined to  call  on  her  old  acquaintance,  Uie  wife  of 
the  Scotch  engineer.    Hra.  Gray  was  a  kindly- 
disposed  person,  and  having  pitied  the  loneUnesc 
and  aided  in  Uie  sorrows  of  her  yonng  Ei^lUh 
neighbour,  had  received  many  kind  ofKcds  in  re- 
turn.   Miss  Birkstyle  felt  her  Jonniey  towards 
Mrs.  Gray's  residence  offensive  after  she  passed 
the  locality  of  Finsbury  Square.    She  saw  nothing 
nearly  so  bad  as  she  might  have  seen  out  of  her 
own  kitchen  window,  on  the  third  floor,  at  any 
time;  but  Miss  Birkstyle  did  not  frequent  the  kit- 
chen.   On  reaching  the  house,  the  journey  was, 
however,  amply  repaid  by  the  ticket  concerning 
<<  widows'  caps."    Miss  Birkstyle  was  not  an  ori- 
ginator, but  a  skilfiil  appropriator  of  other  person's 
designs.     She  could  talk  of  nothing  else  but 
"  widows*  caps'*  to  Mrs.  Gray,  until  that  matron 
began  to  get  alarmed,  and  to  suppose  that  her 
friend  was  "fey;"  and  as  Betsy  Birkstyle  hersdf 
was  a  female  very  nnlUcely  to  require  this  partiea- 
lar  article,  that  her  own  widowhood  was  approach- 
ing.   The  matter  ended  by  the  engagement  pf 
Emily  Ward  for  the  Scotch  house  of  Birkst^ 
whose  senior  partner  decided  on  making  **  vldowa* 
caps"  a  leading  article. 

A  long  time  previously  to  IVdss  Birkstyle**  cele- 
brated London  journey — for  it  was  celebrated,  and 
advertised  in  the  Jownaly  the  Chronicle,  the  Oa- 
zette,  and  some  of  the  other  papers — there  Ured 
in  a  small  iovra,  in  a  retired  way,  a  very  worth^^ 
man  and  his  family,  of  the  common  name 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  youth,  had  been  to  the 
Indies,  had  lived  among  the  blacks,  bad  married, 
accor^ng  to  the  malevolent,  an  Arabian  princess, 
whom  he  abandoned ;  and  according  to  othera,  he 
enloyed  a  pension  for  good  service  to  the  govern- 
ment.   The  Browns  had  a  very  pretty  little  honae, 
in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wait,  and  shot  ont  from  the  world.   Their  cottage 
looked  to  the  south,  and  in  the  summer  days  ita 
front  was  covered  with  roses,  and  the  bees  among 
the  flowers  sung  their  low  song,  like  a  pleasant 
bass,  to  the  treble  of  the  linnets  amongst  Uie  pear, 
and  gean,  and  cherry  trees.    The  Browns  had  a 
pleasant  life,  and  seemed  to^  deserve  ItL  for  they 
wen  an  extremely  eegtidittftAill^Q^&fl  yoidig 
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people  flame  Into  tie  votli  in  vell-regQlat«d  divi- 
Bionf,  for  when  Robert  was  thirteen  exactly,  Amelia 
was  onlj  t6D^  Christian  was  seven,  Jane  was  foar, 
and  Isabella  one,  nett.  The  neighbonrs  knew  no- 
thing whatever  of  the  Browns*  eircamstances.  They 
shared  their  gooseberries  ahnnally  in  Angnst  and 
Septefnber.  Theytookteswiththemonoeperannum; 
and  the  Browns,  once  per  annnm,  had  tea  with  each 
of  their  neighboars  in  retnra.  Thej  were  leen  regn- 
larlj  at  the  parish  kirk,  in  snmmor,  twieo  ;  daring 
.winter,  oaoe;  on  each  Sondaj- ;  becanse  dnring  win- 
ter tiiere  vaa  only  one  serrice.  Mr.  Brown,  him- 
self Bometlmes  visited  the  Sabbath  oTeniog  school, 
Bet  np  by  the  seeession  minister.  He  also  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society,  wbioh  had  been 
fcnned  in  the  Tillagu,  chiefly  through  the  same 
mstrnmentallty.  For  other  matters  he  read  the 
Tory  county  newspaper  once  weekly,  and  a  number 
of  ugly  foreign  papers,  irregularly  ;  while  he  held 
firmly  by  the  doctrine  of  church  and  state,  and  the 
memory  of  William  Pitt ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  being  hand-loom  wearers,  were  also 
Badlcal  Beformers,  and  greatly  scandalised  by 
the  com  lawa. 

Three  more  years  of  Uiis  happy,  quiet  lifb  passed, 
and  then  eamo  the  first  great  trial  in  the  family— 
the  parting  with  poor  Robert  The  Indies  were 
not  then  generally  intelligible  to  the  people. 
In  point  of  tact  we  knew  little  more  regarding 
them  tiian  that  there  poor  men  were  transmuted 
Into  rich  Nabobs  in  exchange  for  their  livers.  It 
was  rumonred  that  Robert  was  going  to  India,  in 
the  liope  of  tneeting  an  Arabian  princess,  or  a  pon- 
tion. 

On  the  last  Sabbath,  everybody  looked  at  him 
in  church  as  if  he  had  been  to  be  sacrificed  with 
a  sharp  knife,  on  a  stone,  in  a  circle,  by  the  old 
Dniid  his  father.  When  the  coach — there  was 
only  one  coach — passed  on  Wednesday,  they  both 
Vent  away  together ;  and  Mrs,  Brown  returned 
irUh  all  her  daughters,  to  the  walled  garden  and 
the  cottage,  most  diieonsolately,  to  walk  where  he 
had  wallEed,  to  weed  his  garden,  to  tendbtsflowon, 
to  wipe  his  sei^,  to  setlle  his  little  room,  and  to 
Veep  there.  Mr.  Brown  returned  in  two  weeks, 
aod  matters  went  on  .as  usual;  but  no  Robert  was  in 
the  way — he  was  on  the  ocean,  on  his  route  to  Trin- 
comalee  or  Beuaros,  and  nobody  out  of  the  family 
Imew  to  which. 
M  Mr.  Brown  believed,  in  an  orthodox  manner,  in 
Uie  uncertainty  of  life,  "  de  spiritualibus  but  he 
expected,  snrely,that  with  the  pcDsion,  "de  temporali- 
&ttj,"  he  would  not  die;  or  that  all  hia  girls  would  die 
before  him;  for,  except  a  few  shares  in  an  ill-mau- 
aged  bank  of  a  neighbouring  county,  he  had  saved 
nothing. 

Several  more  years  had  passed,  and  when  the 
H>ples  were  all  gathered  in,  and  the  days  were  vory 
short,  there  came  a  rumour  that  the  bank  was 
broken,  and  merchants  did  not  *'  take  their  notes." 

Some  Ume  after  Halloween,  but  only  a  few  days, 
people  said  that  the  bank  was  to  take  away  Mr. 
Brown's  cottage;  and  he  became  ill,  and  lay  down 
to  die,  iu  the  next  room  to  that  in  which  Amelia 
^d  been  placed  to  die  before  the  summer  was 
**Wwd.  The  year  was  not  oat  quite,  when  father 
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and  daughter  werd  at  rest  together ;  tod  they 
were  buried  together  in  the  churchyard.  But  the 
neighbonrs  were  all  quite  sad  during  that  Christ- 
mas, for  these  deaths  seemed  a  moumfnl  calamity. 
A  short  time  passed  away,  and  ere  the  spring  came 
in,  the  widow  and  her  three  remuning  daughter! 
had  to  leave  their  home,  because  the  parchaser 
wanted  it  put  into  repair— so  their  goods  were  sold 
off;  but  the  day  was  fine,  and  Widow  Brown  was 
able,  as  she  left,  to  pnll  the  first  croons  firmn  Robert's 
garden.  They  went  by  the  waggon,  a  weary  dit- 
tanoe,  to  the  great  city,  where  they  expected  to 
find  most  readily  the  means  of  snbsiitence  •  and 
they  were  lost  to  the  villagers. 

When  the  Birkstyles  commenced  their  business, 
they  found  a  Mrs.  Brown  in  the  attics  of  the  house 
in  which  they  held  a  flat,  and  her  daughters  some- 
times wrought  for  them  ;  and  when  the  English 
girl,  Emily  Ward,  came  to  give  eclai  to  the  Birk- 
style's  trade,  they  procured  a  lodging  for  her  with 
Mrs.  Brown,  which  was  in  every  way  a  convenient 
arrangement. 

Emily  was  a  favourite  everywhere ;  and  she 
often  tended  the  youngest  girl,  who  never  re- 
covered the  exchange  from  the  country  garden  to  the 
close  attics,  fire  fiata  ftom  the  stones— for  there  waa 
no  ground  nnooTeted  near  that  place  ;  and.  In  spite 
of  the  stranger's  care,  her  sister's  lore,  and  her 
mother's  watching,  the  child  drooped  and  died,  and 
they  buried  her,  the  first  of  three  sisters,  in  a  city 
grave-yard. 

Close  rooms,  and  long  hours,  did  little  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  surviving  girls,  although  such  triitls 
could  not  hurt  Emily  Ward,  who  never  knew 
better  ;  but  they  wrought  on  to  the  last,  for  their 
earnings  were  not  large,  and  their  expenses  were 
considerable ;  until,  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  as 
the  aged  widow  read  hopeful  promises  from  her 
old  Bible,  the  eldest  of  her  surviving  daughters 
bowed  down  her  head  upon  the  pillow  of  her  bed, 
and  she  lifted  It  no  more,  fi>r  when  they  sought  to 
help  her,  she  was  dead  too  ;  and  they  bnrled  her 
beside  her  Uttie  sister, 

A  few  months  passed  away,  with  one  only  of 
the  Miss  Browns  and  Emily  Ward ;  but  the  latter 
did  nearly  all  the  work,  that  was  done  for  their 
subsistence,  to  spare  the  formor  and  recmit  her 
health.  The  design  was  likely  to  be  successful ; 
but  there  bod  been  no  fever  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  eighteen  months,  and  those  who  knew  best  the 
habits  of  the  city,  folt  that  it  must  soon  come.  It 
came  too  soon  for  many,  and  climbed  the  common 
stair,  passed  the  Birkstyles,  and  seized  on  the 
weakest  inmate  of  the  attics. 

This  was  the  severest  blow  ;  for  the  Birkstyles 
intimated  that  unless  Emily  Word  changed  her 
lodgings,  they  must  decline  to  give  her  work ;  and 
who,  in  that  ease,  would  nurse  her  patient  ?  The 
engagement  on  "widow's  caps,"  and  all  other 
affairs,  was  abandoned,  and  then  the  acquiUnt- 
ance  with  the  Beanorofts  commenced.  The  fever 
was  tedious,  and  the  small  supply  of  money  soon 
ran  out ;  while  rent,  and  medicine,  and  food,  had 
to  be  paid  for.  At  first  the  widow  Brown  sent 
Emily  with  those  trinkets,  that  could  be  most  easily 
spared,  to  the  pawnbroker's.   The  patient,  her 
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mother,  uid  her  none  lived  on  that  resonree^  aod 
the  Tiaita  were  Teryregalar.  The  ihop  wudark, 
•Dd  mean  in  iti  appeanuue,  uid  the  i^aee  ont- 
•ide  the  counter  was  dirided  into  stane. 

The  ferered  patient  bad  rank  at  last,  hnd  her 
mother  wai  aloae  in  unoT  irith  the  itranger.  They 
hud  longht  nothing  from  the  parish,  and  tbej  deter- 
mined to  bnry  t^ieir  dead  vithout  its  ud.  But  tbe 
determination  put  Beancroft  in  posaession  of  nearly 
all  that  they  could  pledge.  Still  they  effected  their 
purpose;  and  Emily  Ward  had  seen  the  laat  of  her 
three  friends  put  beside  her  sisters  ;  had  seen  the 
earth  filled  in,  and  the  grass  fitted  over  the  mould 
again;  bad  returned  to  her  attic,  had  heard  the 
sore-tried  mother  read  from  her  Bible,  beside  their 
cold  grate ;  and  when  she  ceased,  in  her  grief  she 
remembered,  what  the  young  girl  chose  to  forget, 
that  thej  were  in  an  empty  house,  without  fire 
and  without  food. 

Their  conversaUon  wai  long  and  lad.  The 
Biikstyles  would  now  employ  Emily  agidn,  for  the 
fever  was  gone  ont  of  the  attics.  But  the  present 
wants,  those  of  tbe  night,  and  of  the  next  week, 
pressed  on  them,  and  they  had  nothing  but  tbe 
Bible  that  thoy  could  turn  to  money,  until  Mrs. 
Brown  produced  from  a  little  purse,  a  strange 
and  antique  ring,  cut  with  some  curious  figures; 
and  her  companion  carried  it  to  6eancroft*s,  as 
tbe  evening  closed  in,  with  strict  injuuctious  that 
it  was  first  to  be  redeemed,  when  they  became 
rioher. 

The  English  girl  had  gone  so  often  on  similar 
errands  that  tbe  broker  and  his  shopman  knew 
her  well;  but  the  latter  grumbled  at  the  silver 
ringt  and  tbe  mast«  was  appealed  to.  The 
young  mistress,  a  child,  was  with  her  father  at 
the  tim^  utd  she  persuaded  him  that  the  silver 
ring  was  the  last  article  that  their  costomer  had  to 
give ;  and  then  Emily  Ward  looked  so  wearied  and 
vretehed,  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  permission 
to  take  her  to  tbe  kitchen ;  and  there  tbe  old  ser- 
vant, who,  when  her  mother  died,  had  undertaken 
to  manage  Mary  Beancroft,  learned  tbe  story  of 
Dmily  Ward  and  the  Browns.  Tbe  little  girl  was 
kindly  hearted,  and  tbe  housekeeper  put  good 
tbougbts  into  her  mind.  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
aiding  the  lonely  widow,  and  tbe  not  leas  lonely 
English  needlewoman,  for  tbe  pawnbroker's  love  of 
money  was  not  equal  to  his  fondness  for  his 
daughter.  He  ascertained  the  truth  of  Emily's 
story  from  tbe  Birkatyles  ;  and  the  pledges  gra- 
dually got  quicker  back  to  the  attio  than  they  could 
have  been  redeemed  by  her  savings ;  but  somehow 
the  ring  was  neglects. 

Time  passed  away,  and  the  old  servant  was  glad 
when  Mary  Beancroft  succeeded  in  persuading 
Emily  Wa^  to  visit  tbem  often  in  their  dull  house, 
for  she  knew  more  of  the  worid  than  they  did. 


living  out  of  sight,  and  beihlnd  the  -numittiali  ^ 
poverty  and  improvidence. 

Time  floated  on,  and  brought  an  end  to  lbs 
Brown's  tiials  in  the  world,  and  EmUy  Ward  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Beancroft  household ;  yet 
still  the  Nlver  ring  was  forgotten,  fi>r  nobody  valasd 
it;  and  it  went,  ultimately,  at  some  sale  of  unre< 
deemed  pledges,  into  the  hands  of  a  collector  of 
curiosities. 

Many  years  had  passed,  and  EmUy  Ward,  now 
getting  up  in  life,  not  particularly  attractive,  and 
uot  brought  out  at  Beancroft' s,  promised  to  succeed 
the  old  housekeeper,  but  one  afternoon  a  gentleman 
called  at  the  pi»wnbroker's,  who  did  not  in  any  way 
resemblea  person  who  wanted  a  small  sum  of  money. 
Ho  inquired  for  Mr  Beancroft;  and  that  gentlemao, 
presuming  that  the  caller  was  tn  the  private  bill- 
discounting  line,  requested  him  to  walk  into  the 
little  room,  where  business  of  that  kind  was  d<ae. 
The  gentleman  wore  the  strange  silver  liag,  and 
his  errand  was  to  see  whether  the  pawnbroksr 
wonid  recognise  it  again.  A  gold  ring  he  would 
not  have  recognised,  but  the  silver  ring,  with  Hs 
strange  devices  and  hieroglyphics,  oocorred  imme- 
diately to  hia  memory.  In  answer  to  many  in- 
quiries be  told  all  that  he  knew — how  he  came  by 
it,  from  whom,  and  for  what.  Tbe  wearer  had 
returned  to  his  country  a  moderately  rich  man  for 
an  Anglo-Indian.  He  returned  earlier  than  he 
might  have  done,  with  a  smaller  fortune,  and  a 
sounder  liver  than  usual ;  beoause  he  heard  | 
nothing  of  his  family.  At  the  old  village  ' 
he  learned  two  deaths ;  but  be  left  six ;  and 
tbe  traces  of  four  were  lost  His  letters,  he  knew,  i 
had  been  returned ;  and  although  fully  informed  of  | 
their  calamities,  he  gathered  no  infomwtion  of  tiufar 
fate.  As  an  Indian,  he  was  conanlted  by  an  sntt 
quary  regarding  the  carvings  and  cuttings  on  a 
silver  ring.  He  recognised  it  as  one  that  hia 
father  had  brought  from  the  East;  and  now  be  had 
traced  it  back  to  Emily  Ward — the  person  best 
qualified  to  give  him  all  the  information  that  he 
required.  It  need  not  be  repeated.  Captain 
Kobert  Brown  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  wbeo  his 
first  grief  at  the  conversion  of  suspicions  into 
realities  was  past,  he  thought  that  be  could  not 
do  belter  than,  in  return  for  her  care  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  as  tbe  only  person  to  whom  be  could 
speak  of  them,  deprive  Miss  Beancroft  of  her  OMS- 
panion.  And  that  could  only  be  done  in  one  way 
—the  course  that  was  adopted.  He  purehaasd 
the  farm  where  Emily  Cottage  was  built — a  fand- 
fol  name,  and  the  only  trace  of  young  romance  in 
their  connexion.  Neitherofthetwo  wasveryyoong, 
but  they  are  not  the  less  happy  on  that  aeeooat ; 
and  their  **  Silver  lUng**  reads  always  the  lesMM 
"  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  and  ■ome' 
times  meet*  its  deserta." 
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Tbb  interest  attaching  to  the  Edinbargh  Exhibi- 
tion of  aeaaon  ii  greatly  enhanced  "by  a  Tariety 
of  draamitancM,  amongst  vhich  ^  eannot  eseape 
^eufjring  the  reprodaetion  of  Beveral  of  the  works 
of  Sir  Henrj  Baebam,  the  prince  of  Scottish  por- 
trait painten — the  deaUi  of  the  President  of  the 
Academy*  Sir  William  Allan,  sinoe  the  opening  of 
the  rooms,  where  only  one,  and  not  the  moat  sneceBS- : 
ftil,of  his  productions  appears  upon  the  walls — tbe 
singnlar  beauty  and  felicity  of  tbe  fairy  picture  of 
Xoel  PatoD,  tbe  last  elected  Scottish  Academician 
—the  interest  newly  oTinced  by  her  Majesty  in 
Soottish  art,  in  Toluntarily  sending  Landseer's  ex- 
fi^ts  pioture,  **The  Free  Kirk,"  to  the  Exhibition 
—and  the  measure  of  jastice  at  last  dealt  ont  to  the 
■podmeu  of  sculpture  brought  forward,  by  placing 
them  eonspieaoDsly  nnder  the  fine  dome  light  of 
tbe  Boatbem  octagon.  Tbe  great  Tariety  of  the 
eieelkmt  neond  or  third  class  pictures  shown  by  the 
irtlstB  adds  more  than  aught  else  to  the  attractions 
«f  tbe  Exhibition,  uid  enables  the  habitues  to  feel 
that  on  no  prerioui  occasion  could  ^ir  visits  he  so 
profitably  protracted,  or  so  pleasurahly  renewed. 
We  should  certainly  judge  that,  under  such  a  con- 
janetion  of  farourable  circumstances,  the  attead- 
snes  for  the  season  has  not  diminished,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  have  done,  augmented.  Tbe  profusion 
of  works  of  promise  is  this  year  so  great  as  hap- 
|nlj  to  preelnde  the  neoessity  for  noticing,  in  an 
namiftl  eritieianii  any  but  the  most  notable  pieoes. 
He  tribe  of  landscape  imitators,  in  their  forcible 
ftebleness,  on  \rhom  we  inflicted  some  of  oar  last 
7«ar*8  itrietnres,  may,  therefore,  in  the  present  in- 
■tanc^  escape  with  the  nnnotieed  crowd. 

The  post  of  honour  has  been  assigned  to  a  por- 
tr^t  by  Bir  Henry  Baebum,  No.  1  in  tbe  catalogue; 
and,  as  an  objeet  of  art,  it  displays  qualitiea  whi^h 
fidly  entitle  it  to  its  pre-eminence.  There  are  some 
ine  portraits  in  the  room ;  never  were  there  finer 
than  four  which  form  a  sort  of  quadrille  party  at 
its  opposite  sides  and  extremities,  viz.:  John 
&aham  Gilbert's  "Mrs.  Merry,"  John  Watson 
Gordon's  *•  Countess  of  Eglinton,"  his  "Lord  Jas- 
tioB-General,"  and  the  "  Adam  Holland"  of  Sir 
Henry  Raebom.  The  works  of  the  Knight  of  St 
Bernard's,  we  understand,  are  beginning  to  be  a 
kaffing  olject  of  request  with  picture  collectors; 
aad  those  lorers  of  art  who  may  carefully  study 
the  two  portruta.  No,  1  and  6  of  the  present 
caneetion,  will  not  be  fkr  from  arriving  at  the  con- 
dasioo  that  tbe  portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Baebum 
radt  amongst  the  first  produotions  of  modern  art. 
The  rieh,  full-toned  colouring,  oharaoteristic  of  the 
naslcr,  does  not  distinguish  more  the  portrait  either 
<tf  the  lady  or  tbe  gentleman  here  exhibited,  than 
tiie  vitality  of  the  expression,  and  the  pictorial 
efleet  of  the  entire  design  in  its  vigorous  simplicity 
The  lady  is  an  exquisite  representativo  of  female 
loveHoess,  as  all  Kaebum's  ladies  are,  notwith- 
standiog  the  short  waists  and  homely  fashions  of 
"ntfOodoUd^vhnOewKe  the  Tbiid  was  king." 

Fortmtt  an  the  Ififtding,  though  by  no  means 


the  distinguishing,  features  of  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion. We  may  as  well,  therefore,  go  on,  as  we  have 
commenced  with  them.  Amongst  this  class,  we 
rank  "A  Moorish  Girl,"  No.  V,  because  we  have 
been  led  to  understand  that  "the  dark  ladye" 
had  sat  for  the  picture.  Some  wonld-be  judges 
have  pronouneed  this  scrap  "the  gem  of  the  Exhi- 
bition"— an  eccentric  notion,  certainly;  for  although 
not  positively  bad,  the  picture  has  hardly  enough 
of  life  in  the  eyes,  nptumed  like  those  of  a  duck  in 
a  thunder  storm,  to  redeem  the  dusky  hue  of  *'  the 
Moorish  Girl."  AVe  wonder,  by-the-by.  If  the 
original  really  were  "  a  Moorish  girl  for  we  ob- 
serve in  the  outer  octagon  the  effigy  of  a  well- 
known  street  porter  of  Aberdeen,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  *'  a  Jew's  head  and  he  is  only  a  Mormon, 
not  a  Jew.  No.  31,  "Portrait  of  J.Thomson  Gordon, 
Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Mid-Lothian,**  though  notafirst-rate 
portrait,  is  a  very  striking  likeness  by  John  Ballan- 
tyne.  The  popular  sheriff,  the  admired  orator,  and 
boon  companion  of  the  elite  of  the  city,  finds  his 
portrait  subjected,  however,  to  so  little  criticism, 
that  we  willingly  evade  it  also.  There  is  no  man 
amongst  us  now  whose  promise  of  greafaiess  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Sheriff  Gordon,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  ere  better  portraits  of  him  are  forthcoming. 
"  Portrait  of  Mr.  James  Merry,"  No.  fil,  by  John 
Graham  Gilbert,  R.S.A.,  is,  of  allthenewportnuta 
in  the  Exhibition,  the  best.  Itis  a  falMeogtb.boldly 
standing  out  from  tbe  canvas,  without  the  accessory 
almost  of  any  sort  of  background.  Tbe  arms  are 
beautifally — we  had  almost  said  moulded — for  the 
pure  flesh  tints  nearly  persuade  one  of  their  reality; 
and  the  drawing  of  the  hands,  the  testing  point  of 
portraiture,  is  perfect.  The  figured  lace  dress  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  so  well  painted  as  the  satin  one  in 
the  fall-length  portrait  of  the  Coantess  of  Eglinton, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room — but,  in  every 
other  respect,  this  picture  bears  off  the  palm;  and 
Mr.  Watson  Gordon  should  look  to  his  laurels — he 
no  longer  stands  indisputably  Jarst  in  this  line  of 
art.  No.  90,  "Portrait  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
Eari  of  Eglinton  and  Winton,"  John  Graham  Gil- 
bert, is  far  from  being  satisfiuitory.  It  is  a  fbll- 
length,  in  yeomanry  regimentals,  and  by  no  means 
a  felicitous  representation  of  the  dashing  earl.  No, 
99,  "Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice- 
General,"  is  iu  Mr.  Watson  Crordon's  best  manner, 
and  not  the  less  effective  for  the  circnmstance  of  the 
learned  judge  appearing  in  a  gentlemanly  court 
suit — instead  of  tbe  paraphernalia  of  the  college  of 
justice  of  which  he  is  the  presiding  senator. 

In  bis  accustomed  place  upon  the  eye  line,  and 
at  the  right  centre  of  the  great  room,  bangs  the 
only  work  contributed  to  this  year's  Exhibition  by 
one  who,  since  it  was  placed  there,  has  paid  ttw 
debt  of  nature.  Sir  William  Allan's  great  picture 
of  the  '*  Battle  of  Bannoekbara,"  wa^  but  for  the 
illness  whose  termination  provied  fatal  on  Friday 
evening,  the  21at  nituno,  destined  to  have  occupied 
this  position.  It  is  understood  that  this  unfinished 
national  work  was  one  worthy  of  tbe  deceased 
artist's  repnUtion,  «»^iMbHJW©gK?*  *• 
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complete  it,  voold  h&re  added  largely  to  his  fame. 
"  The  Cnp  found  in  Benjamin's  Sack**  ii  a  pictare 
vhich  appeared  at  last  year's  Exhibition  of  the  Bri- 
tish Academy  in  London,  and  requires  no  criti- 
cism, even  if  that  were  desirable  in  reference  to  a 
work  which  will  now  be  regarded  with  feelinga  far 
removed  from  the  cold  icmtiny  of  the  connoisseur. 
The  leading  pictare  in  the  exhibition  is  Joseph 
Koel  Paton'a  marvellous  piece,  No.  151,  '*  The 
Quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titania" — a  companion  to 
the  plotore  of  the  *'  BeconciliaUoa  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,"  painted  in  1847.    The  erowd  before  this 
oanvaB  never  decreases.    The  feiUlity  of  fancy 
that  has  peopled  vith  living  forms  the  wild  wood 
glade,  has  Airnished  inexhaustible  loarees  of  enter- 
tainment, to  entrance  the  spectator  beyoud  prece- 
dent or  calculation.    The  multitude  and  variety  of 
figures  is  only  paralleled  by  their  beauty,  or  frolia- 
some  spirit.     There  is  a  glowing  and  majestic 
vigour  in  the  male  figure.    He  flourishes  in  im- 
mortal youth;  and  every  lineament  is  of  more  than 
mortal  mould.   The  most  delicate  pea-green  dra- 
pery invests  his  form,  which  some  conceive  to  be 
the  fairy  colonr,  but  which,  we  hare  no  doubt,  the 
artist  intended  to  be  delicately  symbolical  of  the 
jealousy  that  instigated  the  quarre'.    Titania  is  » 
less  successful,  though  still  eminently  beautiful, 
figure.    Behind  her  skulks  the  "little  changeling 
boy,"  whom  she  refhses  to  Oheron>  "to  be  his 
henchman."    So  far  only  does  the  supposed  quar- 
rel extend ;    the  myriads  of  sportive  fays  and 
fairies  amongst  the  leaves  and  flowers  around  being 
all  otherwise  occupied,  according  to  their  bent. 
A  WiU-o'-the-Wisp  is  luring  some  into  the  marsh, 
and  it  is  curious  to  contrast  the  disconcerted  coun- 
tenance of  a  venerable  and  grotesque  fairy,  with 
the  obvious  shrieks  and  laughter  visibly  depicted 
on  the  more  youthful  participants  in  this  mishap. 
Disporting  in  the  tiny  pools,  and  amongst  the  gen- 
tle sedges,  forms  of  exquisite  mould  are  seen. 
And  here,  as  well  as  amongst  the  wild  flowers,  and 
up  in  the  woodland,  all  the  diversities  of  which 
nude  symmetry  is  susceptible  in  art,  have  seem- 
ingly been  seised  upon  by  the  artist,  in  contrast 
with  the  broad  good-hnmoor  of  genuine  burlesque 
displayed  in  many  of  the  satyr-Uke  males.  The 
dusky  figures  of  symmetiical  oontour,  so  Asian 
like,  which,  with  dark  hair  and  flashing  teeth,  have 
also  been  introduced  to  relieve  the  daszling  bril- 
liancy of  the  other  forms,  possess  in  many  instances 
attributes  fully  as  gracefiU  as  the  white  fays,  their 
compeers.  The  poetic  fancy  of  the  artist  is  profusely 
lavished  on  the  floral  and  other  embellishments  o 
the  scene;  the  water-lilly,  the  fox-glove,  blue-bells; 
the  grapes  and  tendrils  of  the  vine,  and  other  ezqui 
sitely  beautiful  forms  and  hues  from  nature,  are 
strewn  around.    Each  figure  seems  to  pursue  its 
sport  with  an  earnestness  which  has  not  mortal 
^oy  in  its  composition.    The  tiny  imp  who  is  in- 
tently bloving  off  the  light  down  of  a  seeded  dan- 
delion—the groups  who  are  bathing  with  miniature 
nantilas  shells,  or  fox-glove  petals  for  their  bathing- 
eaps— the  racy  little'rueal  who  is  playing  at  cha- 
rioteer by  driving  a  cricket — tiie  terror  of  one 
standing  in  a  niche  of  stone,  near  which  a  spider 
ii  busy  veaying  its  web— the  soble  sports  of  othtfs 


a-hunting  the  anail— the  loves  of  the  butterfly  and 
the  rose — the  stolen  kisses  of  the  fairies  themselves 
— and  the  inebriated  damsel  squeezing  the  jaice  of 
the  grape  into  a  shell — -all  seem  pursued  with  a  zeal 
with  which  nothing  in  this  mere  mundane  world  is 
ever  essayed.  Whilst,  however,  all  this  individu- 
ality characterises  the  occupants  of  his  eanras,  and 
even  their  pursuits,  Mr.  Paton  has  not  failed  to  dis< 
play  in  their  combination  an  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  felicity  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  feat  of  hU 
performance. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  pronounce  this  prodnstioa 
of  a  young  artist,  m  shor^  a  masterpiece.  Koel 
Faton  has  made  the  fairies  as  mneh  his  own  as 
Sbakspeare  or  Spenser ;  and  he  has  done  it  in  a 
style,  and  with  an  elaborateness,  which  will  always 
preserve  him,  like  them,  from  being  approached  by 
imitators  of  less  indomitable  perseveranee,  or  leu- 
gifted  genius, 

"  Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea,"  No.  132,  by  Ro- 
bert  Scott  Lauder,  Il.S,A.,  is  an  extraordinary 
embodiment  of  preternatural  eflects — advantage 
having' been  boldly  taken  of  the  miraculous  cha- 
racter of  the  scene,  to  scatter  the  lights  across  the 
picture  in  the  most  daring  but  dexterous  manoer. 
The  beams  that  irradiate  the  tops  of  the  sbot^dera, 
relieve  the  back,  and  spiritualise  the  body,  of  the 
figure,  may  be  designated  one  of  the  happiest 
strokes  of  artistio  ingenuity  ever  brought 
forward  by  a  Royal  {Scottish  Academician. 
This  artist  has  also  illustrated  from  Baw^ 
"  The  Penance  of  Jane  Shore" — a  painful  subjeot- 
He  has  also  repeated  the  picture  of  "  Bums  and 
Captain  Grose;"  a  highly  finished  sketch  of  wbiek 
was  iu  last  year's  Exhibition,  and  much  more  to 
our  liking  than  the  present  transcript. 

Iu  Mr.  J.  Eckford  Lauder's  pictare,  from  the 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  there  is  good  painting 
and  good  character. 

"  Luther  listening  to  the  Sacred  Ballad,"  No. 
139,  by  Robert  M'lnnes,  is  a  pictare  after  oar  own 
heart.  See  the  rapt  attention  in  the  very  attitude 
of  the  Bcformer  at  the  window — the  grace  and  lore- 
liness  of  the  female  figures  at  the  door— the  sort  of 
subdued  fanaticism  that  distinguishes  the  sscred 
ballad-singer  himself— the  enthnsiastio  admiratioo 
of  the  populace,  and  the  seowl  on  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  faces  of  the  retiring  medicant  friars.  It 
is  happily  conceived,  and,  as  far  as  the  figorei 
go,  admirably  executed.  There  is  a  want  of 
decision  in  and  about  the  still-life  details,  which 
are  less  than  need  be  in  keeping,  even  as  respects 
colour,  with  the  living  groups.  But  very  litUe 
would  have  rendered  this  an  inimitable  production. 

In  the  principal  room,  Horatio  Macculloch  hw 
two  landscapes  of  high  excellence  and  varied  cha- 
racter— the  one,  a  "  Lime-kiln  in  the  Highlands, 
depicts  a  scene  of  "brown  heath  and  shaggy 
mountain,*'  most  congenial  to  his  pencil  i  and  ye^ 
whether  the  poetry  be  in  the  picture  or  in  the 
name  attached  to  it  in  the  catalogue^  we  infinitely 
prefer  "A  Quiet  RiTer."  No.  144.  The  "Limfr 
kiln,"  it  is  true,  has  its  well-rendered  heath  and 
bank— its  streamlet  at  which  a  Highland  >>7 
stoops  down  to  drink,  now  bursting  into  daziItaK 
transparency,  now  shrioking  into  ihadft  ^ 
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nok*  «f  Iti  linw-kiln  operating  u  a  fine  false 
light  in  the  middle  diitanoe,  and  its  majeBtio 
baekgroand  of  soft  blae  hills.  A  fine  sky  o'er- 
ewopies  the  whole  ;  and  erery  pebble  in  the  vater- 
course,  as  veil  as  every  ripple  on  the  stream,  we 
mifbt  almost  say  each  hair  on  the  shagj^-coated 
shspherd'a  dog,  is  murked  with  dUtinotness.  Still, 
the  laiy,  dreamy,  and  meandering  beanty  of  that 
''QaietBber/'nnderthat  qniet  sky.  Is  a  thing 
thrt  trea  MacooUoeh  does  not  every  day  aecom- 
(dish,  and  we  Iots  that  small  and  simple  bit  of 
natm  as  mneh  as  wa  do  the  great  laadsoape. 

For  brIUiaiwj,  freshness,  beaaty,  and  harmony, 
ia  those  refreshing  colours — ^blae,  green,  and  white 
—nothing  in  the  exhibition  exceeds  No.  64,  "  Sc«oe 
ia  the  Forest  of  Arden — a  Day  in  June,  after 
Bain,"  by  J.  A.  Honston,  B.S.A.,  and  its  appa- 
rency oompanlon  pietnre,  No.  lOS,  "  Forest  Qlade 
in  Arden,**  by  the  same  artist.  The  first  and  best 
of  thoe  pictures  is  the  property  of  John  Miller, 
£iq.,  of  ^verpool. 

Wiut  we  would  oall  the  "  eontribnted  piotures" 
esuls^  in  the  first  plaoe,  and  besides  the  Raebams 
sad  elhar  portraits,  of  "  The  Trial  by  the  Ordeal  of 
Tensfa,**  cdf  Danid  Uadise,  the  property  of  John 
WrigU,  Esq.,  of  IdTerpool;  and  "The  Free 
Klri:,"  by  Edna  Landaoer,  the  property  of 
Bar  Ifajesty.  The  grand  eartoon-Uke  ^w- 
iig  of  MacUse  strikes  erery  beholder,  defectiTe 
thoogh,  to  oar  taste  at  least,  is  his  oolooiing, 
sad  disagreeable  as  the  sabjeot  nnder  illustration. 
Lsadsoer's  piotare,  agun,  although  of  cabinet  sise 
oaly,  brings  oat  a  beanty,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
u  energy  of  exeontioo,  that  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  life  Uself.  Bat  the  dogs — ^we  mast  not  ne- 


glect the  dogs.  Landseer  can  p^nt  a  Skye 
terrier,  and  a  couple  of  shepherd's  colleys,  as  no- 
body else  can;  and  here  they  are— comfortably 
seated  on  the  soft  wool  of  the  good  people's  Sanday- 
plaids — the  younger  shepherd's  tyke  blinking  and 
purring  in  the  sun,  almost  like  a  eat — ^yon  could 
swear  you  heard  him. 

Mr  D.  O.  Hill  has  rarloas  pictures  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, but  we  can  touch  only  on  his  large  and 
well-fiUod  canvas,  No.  292,  *'  The  Valley  of  the 
Nith  from  the  Uplands  of  Dalswinton.*'  In  the 
distance,  as  we  are  told  In  the  catalogue,  and  finely 
perceive  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  this  arUst's  in- 
imitahle  perspective,  are  the  Cumberland  Moon- 
tains,  the  Solway,  Lochar  Mos8,I)amfnes,Terregles. 
Crifiel,  &c.,  and  above  the  scaur  on  the  river,  to- 
wards the  right,  middle  distance  is  Bums'  farm- 
house of  Ellisland,  and  the  walk  near  it  where  he 
composed  Tarn  O'Shanter,  The  town  of  Dumfries 
nestles  under  the  hills,  and  all  are  finely  and  dis- 
tinctly rendered. 

The  sculptures  have  very  happily  received,  in  par^ 
a  position  in  which  thc^  are  moie  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated than  formerly ;  and  now  really  form,  al- 
though we  cannot  here  dilate  upon  thdr  merits, 
not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. The  spirited  prodaotious  of  Patric  Park 
hold  probably  tbe  first  place.  There  is  a  new  aspir- 
ant, Willisjn  Brodie^  whose  ohief  fault  is,  perhaps, 
timidity;  but  yet  the  modest  and  gentle  figures  of 
"Little  Nell  and  her  Grandfather"  are  finely  model- 
led, and  the  "  Bust  of  Dante,"  by  this  new  artist,  is 
not  without  character,Blthough  weBhoaldhaTelo<d(»d» 
mayhap,  for  more. 
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Abbh  iff  A«  Civil  War  in  Bmgary,  Translated  fiw 
the  Gomaa,  by  F.  Shoberi.  1  vol.;  London, 
Villism  SboberL 

Tms  volume  oontains  a  translation  of  letters  written 
I7  a  German  officer,  serving  firBt  in  Italy,  and,  after  the 
afitore  of  Pesohiera  by  the  Piedmontese,  with  the  army 
tf  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  in  Hangary,  The  writer  confines 
U>  nmarks  almost  cxclosively  to  those  incidents  of  the 
larwlueh  oeenrred  under  his  own  observation.  He  was 
Mqiloyed  as  a  lieatenant  in  one  of  the  Hussar  regimentH, 
ss^  wis  naeh  engaged  on  ootpost  doty.  His  pontion 
wsMablfld  that  of  a  guerilla  ehief,  or  a  leader  of  partisans, 
aid  sot  only  exposed  him  to  more  than  ordinary  fatigue, 
tat  abs  to  «Ettaar£Bary  risk  sad  endtemeot.  His  eor- 
mfoadenos  bsars  to  have  been  written  and  forwarded  at 
ttnat  periods  during  tbe  progress  of  the  great  struggle 
is  Italy  and  Hungary.  The  writer  expresses  a  oontemp' 
taw  opinion  <^  the  Italians,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hsdmonteee  regular  battalions,  whose  bravery  and  good 
^sdpline  are  fi^kly  ooknowledgsd.  He  writes  not  in 
tki  sam«  terms,  bnt  in  language  equally  severe,  of  tbe 
Hosvsds,  die  Iisiditums  or  irregular  battalioDS,  of  Hon- 
flary.iilMse  desperate  vatoorcaimot  be  denied ;  but  whose 
ttisUias,  AsMdars,  «ad  OMSSSsa,  he  meotioas  in  terms  of 
AailMil  tqnteitoai  Soae  aUmnaee  mmt  bs  mado 


for  the  <^pnuonB  of  a  writer  whose  profession  Is  war ; 
who  must  have  written  his  notes  under  tiie  exritement  of 
recent  oonfliets ;  aud  who  may  be  fiurly  ejected  to 
enttftun  disrespeot  ftr  tbe  condnei  and  efibrta  of  semi- 
disciplined  citizen  soldiers ;  but  we  see  no  reaamtodoabt 
the  general  aocuraoy  of  his  statements  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  done  for  Hun  or  Lombard,  is  merely  to  take  off  a  tinge 
from  the  strong  colouring,  if  even  that  can  he  booestly 
edeoted.  The  Italians  are  bravadoes  and  cowards  until 
their  enthnsiosm  has  been  checked,  and  their  resolation 
confirmed,  by  discipline  ;  bnt  they  had  Cbortes  Albert's 
little  army  in  evidence  that  they  can  be  made  soldiers. 
The  Honveds  believed  at  least  that  they  were  fighting, 
not  only  fi>r  their  independence,  but  to  save  thur  fields 
and  titeir  folds  ftom  plondor,  thdr  lands  flnm  confisoa- 
tion,  and  their  fiunllies  from  iqjnry  and  outrage.  Thdr 
cereal  crops,  their  cattle,  and  th^  horsey  were  sdsed, 
while  their  currency  was  depreciated,  or  made  illegal  and 
entirely  valueless ;  so  that  the  savage  warito  of  tha 
Uonveds  most  be  blamed,  if  it  is  to  be  censured,  with 
mach  forbearance.  The  Anstrlan  officer,  by  whom  the 
letters  *were  pencilled  in  quarters,  in  bivouac  on  the 
battle-field,  or  in  the  hospital,  acknowledges,  witii  appa- 
rent inadvertence,  at  one  page,  to  the  title  of  Baron  W.  ; 
and  as  he  was  attached  to  the  outpost  flussar  Krme,  in 
'tin  unj  oC  Bann  J«U«ei^41i»Md^^AS  mv 
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viib  io  knov  his  identity  Ma  liave  no  difficoltj  in  accom- 
pIiBbii^  that  object.  For  our  porpose,  the  internal  eri- 
denco  «ffi>rded  b;  them  of  a  generous  man  and  a  good 
•oldier  bung  at  the  antliorship,  snfBces  well.  Hit  Italian 
campaign  was  abort,  bat  he  was  olosed  ap  in  Feschiera, 
aod  ma  present  at  the  capitulation,  which  occurred,  as  be 
lajs,  from  the  muit  of  ammaniti<m.  The  Aastriaiis  ob- 
tained good  terms,  marching  oat  of  the  mined  fortrcM 
irith  thdr  arms,  and  under  promise  merely  not  to  serre 
agunit  Italy  m  that  campaign.  This  ccmdition  did  not 
prevent  them  from  being  serviceable  to  the  House  of 
Aostria  in  another  quarter,  where,  ultimately,  their  ser- 
vices came  to  be  more  requisite  than  in  Italy.  Of  the 
Piedmontese  soldiers,  the  writer  speaks  with  much  regard, 
on  Aoaonnt  of  their  ooorage  and  disdpline  : — 

"  the  biftve  and  wdl-disciplioed  SardiniaD  army  alone  gave 
a  langainarj  oolourin;  to  this  Italian  campai^;  while  the 
Cnxaa^  and  all  the  Tdlontear  corps,  by  whatever  names  thiy  eall 
themsdvea,  were,  fbr  the  most  piirt,  a  downright  cowardly  nb- 
Me.- 

And,  again,  of  their  geoenwty  on  the  march  et  the 
Anstriana  out  of  Feschiera 

"  Tba  Piedmontftte — ^I  nutst  say  it  to  thiu  credit — bdiavedon 
this  oeession  with  daoonm  and  dij(iiity ;  and  amoi^  ther  officers 
I  nada  acquaintance  with  seTenl  hi^ily  accomplished  and  agree- 
aUe  men,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  nature  of  onr 
mpeetive  positions,  I  passed  some  very  pleasant  hoars.  Under 
no  dnsomstaaoes  whatever  would  we  have  given  np  the  Ibrtresi 
to  any  bnt  regolar  troops.  Before  we  would  have  opened  the 
gates  to  free  corps,  we  would  have  blown  the  place  into  the  air 
with  the  last  remnant  of  our  powder." 

The  statements  in  the  second  letter  r^^ard  the 
euioos  frontier  district  in  which  the  Ban  of  Croatia  holds 
almost  indispotahte  sway.  The  Ban  Jeliochich  is  evi- 
dently **the  man  of  the  people"  of  Croatia.  Brave, 
generoos,  learned,  and  talented,  he  may  have  taken  the 
paUi  or  the  wrmg ;  bat  he  haa  acted  in  oonfonnity 
with  the  views  «F  the  rough  bat  hoB[ntabIe  pe<^le 
ammgat  wlunn  be  mlea.  The  Ban  JeUachich  had  no 
hereditary  influence  to  recommend  him.  He  woa  a 
young  (Acer,  and  was  wise  enongh  to  work  into  fiivonr 
with  his  soldiers  ;  and  the  military  Jrontier  is  inhabited 
entirety  by  soldiers.  He  is  a  poet,  and  the  people  sing 
his  songs.  He  speaks  their  language  ;  is  a  Croat ;  and  so 
they  naturally  follow  him.  The  border  dutriet,  from  the 
Bona  di  Cattaoo  to  the  Moldan,  is  1000  English  miles  in 
length,  and  from  20  to  60  miles  broad.  This  district 
contains  many  tribes,  of  whom  the  Sereasons  are  the 
&Toarites  of  the  author.  Th«y  are  the  best  shots  on  the 
border ;  and  we  are  told  that  **  any  Seretsan  wotdd  wager 
ten  to  one  that  he  hits  a  swallow  as  it  flies,  at  thirty  to 
forty  paces."  The  Groatians,  and  othw  bwdor  tribes, 
fought  as  heartily  against  the  Magyars  as  the  latter  warred 
against  the  AnstHans,  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  fitnlts 
may  have  existed  amongst  all  parties ;  for  when  even  young 
ladies  .take  the  field,  and  Ught  in  great  battles,  an  almost 
inenraUe  hostility  must  bo  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the 
varioiu  races.  In  the  oampugns  <tf  Hungary,  several 
daughters  of  aristocratic  fknuliea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
qoestioo,  seem  to  have  worn  arras,  and  perished  on  the 
battle-field.  The  zeal  of  the  people  for  Jelladiich  and 
the  Emperar  is  ^iparent  in  the  ibtlowingpaaaage 

**  Sn  torn  and  trttered  were  also  the  coats  of  some  of  the  Ot- 
tochans,  who  had  tumts  with  me  from  Feschiera,  that  the  men 
wan  oUiged  to  flisg  them  away,  and  to  have  recourse  to  tbeir 
bvewa  wodlen  dooks  and  their  woridog  jacketa.  "niese  brave 
&IIavBhadbemtbBtafewd^raathome,with  Aiir  wivca  and 


children,  bebn  they  ware  otdiged  ta  mardi  of  agaut;  tad  they 
did  io  dwaifidly  and  i^reasly,  anddat  heu^  fisw*  far  JiUa. 

chich. 

"  What  the  niUtaiy  frontier,  and  particnlarly  the  Croatian  snd 
Sclavonian  part  ot  it,  has  performed  this  year,  is  tlmost  incredr 
ible.  About  35,000  men  were  in  Italy ;  80,000  were  requirrdfor 
the  proteotion  of  the  frontier  itaelf ;  for  the  Bosnians,  exdtcd  by 
agents  of  Koesutk's,  taking  advantage  of  the  critical  sitoalion  of 
aSain,  attempted  incnrsious ;  and  yet  the  Baa,  in  not  quite  six 
weeks,  brought  together  86,000  men,  who  oait^nly  were  not  so 
oompleldy  eqniiqwd  u  to  ha  tl  to  appear  at  a  lerisw,  mdv  tba 
Linden  (lames)  st  Berlin;  bnt,  BeveithdeH,  as  It  for  fi^diab 
and  animated  by  as  good  a  spirit,  aa  oould  be  wished. 

*'  What  enthnsiasni,  what  seal  for  the  Emperor  aed  the  indepea- 
dence  of  Croatia !  I  have  myself  seen,  in  districts  of  the  Otto- 
chaa  regiment,  wives  and  maidens  take  the  musket,  and 
repair  to  the  chain  of  posta  on  the  Turkish  bonndary,  tiiat  all 
the  men  might  be  able  to  take  the  field ;  and  such  an  nght 
day^  dn^  at  tiiese  frontier  posts  ia  no  trifle,  and  lequiraa  not 
a  little  finanets.  Old,  baUdnvslided  frontier  sobaltenw,  inca- 
pacitated for  taking  tiie  field,  weie  the  comnsaadantsl  Totag, 
many  of  them  handsome  female*,  composed  thdr  ttoops.  Bf 
my  fidth,  I  ehoold  have  no  otigection  to  be  the  ecsamaadant  of 
aiudi  a  corps  of  Ottodian  fomales  myself^" 

The  Slavonian  and  Croatian  tribes  retun  the  old  Saston 
and  patriarchal  customs,  so  that  often  a  family  oonnsts  of 
sixty  or  eighty  individuals  in  one  house,  coosisttDg  of  dif- 
ferent uib-families,  if  that  phrase  be  allowable,  bat  aU 
closely  connected.  We  eoold  match  the  one  himdrel 
persons  in  one  boon  in  Scotland;  bat  thej  annotaaflii 
patriarchal  plan. 

We  are  pleased  moeh  with  the  denriptfam  given  by  this 
Austriw  officer  of  the  SUvonian  villages,  which  are 
evidently  in  a  better  state  than  was  generally  sc^iposedia 
this  country.  The  volttme  is  chiefly  ooeapied  with  the 
detuls  of  p^^onal  adventures  and  rencontres,  in  which  the 
author  was  interested.  They  are  often  of  that  tragical 
character  too  common  in  civil  war  ;  and  this  war  proved 
to  he  one  of  the  most  bitter  contests  that  haa  em  oocnrred 
in  Europe.  The  Austrian  officer  confesses  that  an  amy 
of  fifty  thousand  men  will  be  required  for  years  to  come 
in  the  occnpant^  of  Hungary,  so  that  Eoasnth  and 
the  Magyars,  Bern  and  the  Poles,  bava  left  It  an  na- 
profltable  ai^ndage  of  the  Austrian  crown.  He  bean 
repeated  testlmofly  to  the  bravery  of  the  Magyars,  and 
even  records  his  admiratioo  of  the  Peith  hnsian — the 
mounted  citizen  Boldiers  of  the  ea^tal.  We  notice  that 
the  work  bos  already  reached  a  second  edition,  and,  frun 
its  character,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  attuned  a 
large  dreulatiim. 
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Ghugow. 

The  definitions  and  techmoal  terms,  in  any  amenea, 
ore  the  language  of  thai  science,  the  vehiclee  by  whiA 
knowledge  ie  conveyed  to  its  students,  and  nltimat^y  to 
the  world.  So  imperatively  is  this  the  ease  with  regard 
to  chaniatry,  botany,  anatmny,  and  the  other  divudons  ef 
natural  history,  that  anne  men  hesitate  to  acluM>wle(|gei 
as  a  tdeneet  any  departmeiit  of  knowledge  wlucA  does  lot 
possess  a  proper  table  of  aoknovledged  d^itkm,  and  a 
vocabnlary  -of  strictly  technical  tmni,  eaoh  having  OM^ 
and  but  one,  undisputed  sipufioation. 

How,  Political  Economy  ia  joat  In  thia  equivocal  er 
transition  state  ;  it  offers  to  the  worid  a  mass  of  ofKnioni^ 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  illnetration,  and  acHnetimes  a 
greater,  sometimes  a  less,  ibaudatipn.of  admitted  facts ; 
in  short,  we  are  ratlNTLi^ia^bHik'M^UdgigUUnUi 
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ketitltioB,  ia  admitting  FolHieAl  Eetmomy  to  bs  an 
tftaUnbed  xnenee. 

It  oomM  befim  us  ntber  u  •  coUectkm  of  hypothesei, 
ml  apakia  aa  to  tbe  falmt,  and  of  arbitnrf  aod  meagre 
iilwtioM  of  tratln,  with  regard  to  tho  past ;  m  its  nn- 
findneai^  and  want  ft  vnanimtty  in  its  eondosiont  and 
otgeeti,  it  resembles  the  meta[^sics  <tf  aceatoiybock, 
being  a  medley  of  ereeds,  a  contest  of  fectlona,  with  tcm- 
ponrf  triampbs  of  particnlar  ajstenia.  We  hesitate  to 
inrd  the  title  of  "  science"  in  Boeh  a  state  of  mattes, 
•nd  do  not  require  to  be  reminded  that  Political  Econom; 
ia  not  one  of  the  "exact  sciences,"  or  that  it  is  not  of 
the  order  "indactive  or  that,  although  not  aspiring  to 
"demonstrative/' still  it  offers  "moral"  evidenoe. 

We  dsnjr  that  tbe  pennasions  and  conclusions  of  an; 
tf  the  modem  schools  of  FoUtieal  Economy,  amount 
mnto  "mord**  oertuoty,  Ko  one  pretends  that  the 
anabes  and  oonclnsions  of  Adam  Smith,  or  the  presamp- 
tiusof  J.  B.H*Calh>ch,  are,  in  point  of  certunty,  and 
ippTietbility,  fbr  one  moment  to  be  compared  with  the 
■muses  and  coDclosiona  which  the  physicians  of  our  day 
urire  it  in  the  practical  ai^lications  of  their  science. 

both  political  and  medical  scienoes  hare  been  put 
into  me  category,  by  Dr.  Abercromby,  the  most  nsefol 
ud  soccetsfbl,  if  not  the  most  profband,  of  modern  teach- 
ers of  mental  wsience.  Abercromby  has  finely  remarked 
tbd  Hedidna  and  Political  Economy  are  based  on  *'  nn- 
■vtiia  data."  Probably  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
^mxva&tj  first  made  tbb  discriminating  remark  ;  and 
;ct  witlun  these  tirenty  yean,  ay,  vithin  these  fifteen,* 
the  prutioe  (tf  Phyuc  baa  made  such  advances,  that  its 
uost  difficult  problems  are,  in  tbe  bands  of  properly  edu- 
ated  men,  tnsceptible  of  such  analyses,  and  development 
tf  nbudiaiy  problems  and  &ct3,  that  Medicine  is  no 
loager  otmotioas  to  the  stigma  of  an  uncertain  science. 
VhOe  PdUieal  Beonomy,  during  the  same  period,  has 
ntngnded,  the  acoonmlation  of  facts  has  been  n^lected, 
tbs  acred  test  of  historical  experience  has  been  slighted. 

Tbe  shortest  mode  of  jostifying  this  complaint  of  nn- 
CRtni^  and  oonfiiaioo  in  all  that  is  called  Political  Eco- 
vmj,  u  arAreneetotbetable  or  catalogue  given  by 
Archbidtop  Wbately,  in  his  Logic**— of  tbe  various  and 
«Bfai£et«y  signifieations  of  the  same  innrds  and  terms. 

If  FdiUod  Economists  hope  fiw  any  penniment  share 
ofinlBeace;  if  they  wish  to  make  themselves  osefltl  in 
tbeir  day  and  generation,  they  must  set  their  liouse  in 
ndcr,  adapt  their  reasonings  and  their  information 
to  the  intelligence  and  the  wants  of  the  age,  estab- 
^  general  principles,  and  agree  to  some  system  based 
^  a  wide  and  indispntaUe  range  of  facta  and  obser- 
ntioH;-let  them  make  nse  of  the  same  intellectual 
"^■wmrBiln,  aod  snlnnit  to  the  one  uaiversid  test  of 
tpftiniffP^  to  wluoh  all  seioitifio  pretensions  must  sooner 
« litK'  be  snbintted.  Fditical  Beieoee  is  retrograde  ; 
itn  in  apontion  analogous  to  that  of  Chemistry  seventy 
V*  •go,  and  nothing-  oan  elevate  H  from  the  morass 
■f  ddiicty  and  qnackeiy  bat  a  aerere  aj^ioaUon  of  the 
iodsetire  method,  a  new  aocomnlatioa  of  modern  and  re- 
i>*I>le  facts,on  wbioh  to  fall  back  as  evidences,  and  the  adop- 
rf  that  cbaracteristio  and  Ugbly  intellectual  practice 
<f  nigU^  «r  eatiMtiDg  pwtaKKliii,  vhieb  cmstitates 


*  Saes  the  geneial  adnis^on  ttf  Braoisiu'  theory  of  Gaitio 
■Mis;  and  the  adoptim  ef  tiw  steUioseope^  and  tiic  (jds  «i 
fcthUMhyit. 


the  strength  and  glory  of  Medical  Soienea  ; 
or  method  which  can  alone  bnild  np  the 
between  tme  science  and  idle  conjeotv^. 

"  Political  Economy  is  retrograde.^ 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  eento^mgfdij 
aecting  all  political,  industrial,  and  MtfliD^^'^  tpAtt- 
lations,  with  tlie  prosperity,  or  the  greatness,  or  tbe 
ha[^iness  of  their  respective  communities.  The  eoono* 
mists  of  our  day  recognise  only  one  object — ^riches.  They 
for;Tet  the  caution  of  the  ancient  pliilosopher  to  Crcssus, 
"  He  thai  bath  more  iron  may  become  raaita:  of  all  tliia 
gold.- 

Mr.  Senior,  ktely  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Oxford,  has  done  good  service  to  the  public  in  bia 
candid  disavowal  of  all  intentions  of  investigating  or 
advocating  anything  beyond  the  inqniry  into  mert 
*'  wealth,"  its  definitions,  oharaeteristios,  and  elements ; 
what,  for  brevity,  we  would  call  the  mere  natural  bistorjr 
of  riches.  Being  a  elassically  educated,  and  a  profes- 
sionally traintd  man,  he  has  performed  his  task  in  a 
masterly  manner ;  he  sets  out  by  frankly  stating  both 
what  he  intends  to  explain,  and  what  he  does  not  intend 
to  meddle  with.  He  boldly  says  of  Political  Economy,  in 
the  limited  sense  in  which  we  apply  it,  b  not  happiness, 
'*  but  wealth."  With  people  accustomed  to  thorough 
investigation,  and  systematic  study.  Senior's  treatise  is  sara 
of  a  good  reception.  It  bears  the  stomp  of  a  pbilosophie, 
logical  mind,  and  its  dry  detuls  are  enlivened  by  loetd 
arrangement,  and  clear  and  rath^  original  thinking. 
Wliether  we  agree  vith  the  anthw's  wigatioa  of  import- 
ance in  his  subject  or  not,  we  cannot  bat  appreciate  bia 
arrangement,  and  the  nneeaaing  variety  of  historical, 
anecdotal,  and  statistical  Illustration  which  he  brings  to 
bear  upon  the  different  portions  of  his  subject. 

The  work  is  a  strictly  analytical  examination  of  that 
portion  of  political  philosophy  which  concerns  wealth. 
Such  is  the  drift  of  his  definition.  He  repudiates  all 
political,  moral,  and  social  considerations,  as  being  ont  of 
the  province  of  the  political  economist ;  he  censures 
M'Culloob  for  overstepping  this  boundary ;  but  with  all 
his  care  to  restrict  Umself,  Mr.  Senior  could  not  oondoet 
his  investigations  without  frequent  reference  to  progret- 
sive  movements  of  communities,  or  of  the  nation ;  move* 
ments,  progresses,  arising  out  of  the  eflect  of  poblio  opi- 
nion npon  the  logiakture,  the  body  politic,  consequently 
implying^  moral  and  political  action,  suggested  by  the 
very  ideas  propounded  by  himself  and  others ;  the  im- 
provement of  waste  lands,  fbr  example,  see  page  82  ;  and 
Absenteeism,  p.  160. 

The  principles  stated  as  the  postulates  of  the  eoianap 
are  tbe  four  following  elementary  propositions  : — 

"  1st,  That  every  man  desires  to  obtain  weaUh  with  as  littU 
sacrifioe  u  poatiblo. 

"£<i,  That  tbe  popohttion  of  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
numbec  uf  persons  inhabitittg  it,  is  United  only  by  morsl  and 
physical  evil,  or  by  fear  of  a  defldeacj  of  those  aitides  of  wealtt 
wbicli  the  habits  tA  the  indiviilusli  of  each  daas  of  its  iahabu 
tanta  lead  theu  to  require. 

"  3d,  That  the  powers  of  labour,  and  of  the  other  iastramsats 
which  produce  wciltfa,  may  be  indefinitely  increued  by  using 
their  products  as  the  means  of  farther  prodnction. 

"  4th,  That  sgricaltanl  skill  Temainin;  the  same,  additional 
labonr  employed  on  the  load,  wittua  a  given  district,  prodnoss, 
in  general,  a  lest  proportioBSte  retam ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
(hough  with  every  incrsasa  of  labonr  bestowed.  Uie  agmgata 
retorn is  increased,  the inorease of  the letniiu  vot/ia^jgusr- 
tion  to  the  increase  of  the  labou^'f  i^ed  by  ^CTeTgir' 
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.The  cil}«pt«r  on  .po^l«ti<m  is  one  of  the  mott  nadiUs 
in  tlie  book  ;  it  cootaioB  more  of  bat  and  obMrntiw 
than  awrege.  Among  many  other  prooft  of  the  deBir- 
ableoess  of  authors  ascertainuig  their  data  (or  themaelvea, 
instead  of  repeating  obsdete  errore  and  traditions,  we 
have  the  fidlowing  aboot  shoes : — 

•To  ttw  lowest  dau  of  the  Ubalntaiiti  orSeoOiiid,  th^are 
IniniiM;  ewtom  etiablea  then  to  go  barefoot  without  ineoiiTO- 
niMMS,  and  witbont  degrad^oB.  When  aSeotekmaa  liM  from 
the  towect  to  the  middliug  dusei  of  society,  the;  become  to  him 
decencies;  be  wean  them  to  preserve,  not  MstM^  bet  his  station 
in  life." 

Our  aathor  is  »  sectoid  Vioar  of  Wakefield.  Some 
wicked  wag  has  been  trying  the  eitent  of  hia  credolitj. 

Wq  thought  Smollet's  hint  might  have  taken 
oipoag  the  bookmakers  ere  this  time ;  he  makes  one  of 
his  English  traTellers  in  Humpbre;  Clinker  report  as 
follovB  : — "  The  men  (in  Scotland)  are  wild  selvidges  ; 
tliey  we»r  short  petticoats  that  do  not  cover  their  knees." 

The  amiable  Crabbe,  the  poet,  when  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
Walter  9eott,  met  aeveral  Highland  gentlemen,  also 
•ti^inS  with  Sir  Walter.  It  was  that  year  in  which  George 
IV.  Tinted  Bdigbargb,  and  the  lairds  had  pat  on  the 
nusqiwade  *'  Highland"  costume,  philabcigt  lUrk,  and  so 
forth,  Hfrnest  Grabbe,  beliering  them  to  he  the  genome 
"Mlvidge"  ohieft  of  Smotlet's  oorel,  or  of  Gookne; 
PoUtioal  Eoonomy— and  not  knowing  Oaelic,  accosted 
them  in  French  ;  and  the  task  of  speaking  French  was 
kept  op  h;  both  parties,  nntil  Sir  Walter  fbond  an  op- 
portunity of  hinUog  to  Crabbe  that  the  Scottish  gentle- 
saea  raif^t  prefer  She  language  of  ordinary  society. 

The  m^ority  of  our  public  writers  on  statistics,  eco- 
tumjt  <uid  public  interests,  know  just  as  much  of  the 
actual  state  of  British  intereets,  as  our  benSYolent  anther 
does  of  the  shoe- trade  in  Scotland. 

What  a  pity  that  our  legislatws  and  their  ttit<vs  in 
Engluid  will  not  pluck  up  courage  to  get  apon  a  nulway 
and  pay  us  a  visit;  they  can  get  their  Uves  insured  for  the 
tri|^  try  the  **  Bulwqr  Insoraoce  Company,"  and  if  they 
are  ofinud  of  bdng  starved  in  this  "trwisi***  eoimtry, 
they  can  order  their  suppliee  of  food  to  follow  them  per 
rail  from  the  London  markets. 

The  first  elementary  proposition  requires  little  com- 
ment— the  aeeond  elicits  from  Mr,  Senior  a  good  abstract 
the  causes  that  regulate  population  in  old  countries. 
With  regard  to  new  countries,  it  is  evident  he  bos  not 
Been  such,  or  he  would  have  placed  more  emphasis  on 
labour  (i^icnltoral  indnstry),  and  less  on  e^tal.  The 
best  advice  tiiat  can  be  given  to  emigrants,  was  that  of 
Sir,  Boulton's,  "  to  get  npmi  land,  though  the  emigrant 
had  only  a  dog-hole  to  live  in  for  the  first  snnmer;  to  clear 
as  mnch  forest  as  will  make  room  for  a  little  wheat  or 
Indian  com,*' — and  this  coarse  in  Canada  soon  makes  a 
man  independent.  Professional  men,  and  mfffoantile  men 
ID  lingland,  have  too  much  faith  in  capital,  and  too  litde 
in  labour ;  that  is  to  say,  labour  applied  to  the  raising  of 
food  from  the  ground — aa  in  a  new  ooontry  ;  indinetly 
applied  as  it  is  in  Manchester,  labour  is  inevital)ly  of  oon- 
tbgent  value,  it  is  snlgect  to  the  flactm^ons  of  many 
things ;  ofparlicnlar  trades,  (rfcMnmeroegateraUy,  of  the 
exchanges,  of  bad  management  of  our  correaoj.  The 
qtmiity  of  timpbu  food  on  sale  by  thote  who  raise  the 
food,  wheAer  at  home  or  abroad ;  dte  snrplns  devoted  to 
the  inhfllntantB  of  large  towns,  affects,  regdates  the  Tahu 
of  tbrfr  mann&otnresi  and  diminiihMi  wlieiidefid«ut,tl» 
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dispensed  "within  hard  tjmes.  Short  crops,  /odum*, . 
disturb  or  destroy  the  home  trad^  and  ruin  cortaia 
branches  of  fi>reign. 

We  are  too  much  dependent  fir  oar  supplies  on  foreign- 
ers ;  we  neglect  onr  own  waste  lands,  and  toloate  too 
patiently  the  abases  of  le^dation  which  keep  good  land 
looked  ap  in  mortgaged,  fettered  hands,  by  eotuls,  in 
preserves  and  deer  forests,  besides  portions  ooademnsd 
to  poiture,  whioh  ooght  to  be  n[^ying  corn,  beosus 
oncommuted  or  exosasiva  tithes  press  leas  heaiily  npoe 
pasture. 

Though  the  third  propontioa  r^msents  the  progren 
of  the  natioo  in  the  direction  of  daimiug  and  employing 
its  agrarian  resources,  as  doubtful,  yet  we  were  agreeably 
disappointed  in  our  autiior  disposing  of  the  little  "  if,"  hj 
whioh  the  proposition  is  guarded,  assuming,  adgutting  tiist 
agriculture,  like  other  businesses,  is  saaceptible  of  impnv*- 
ment — and  of  very  great  Improvanent^  too — here  is  ll 
encouraging  quotation — page  6i  ■ 

*<  Those  TegioDS,  indeed,  which  lie  within  the  lioits  of  penaniU 
■DOW,  or  ooDsist  of  rodt  or  loose  sand,  w  pm^ntou  Moatsii, 
m  nnsnsoeptible  of  improvemsnt.  Bet  with  these  eatfSm, 
Um  prodnoe  of  eTer;  exteouve  dittiet  mam  capable  of       il- ' 
moit  indefinitely  iacreased,  by  eonstantly  increuing  the  labooi 
bestowed  on  it.     Nothing  appears  more  bopelestl;  buren 
tlum  an  extcnaire  bog,  with  it«  black-looking  poola  uid  nuhy 
T^etntion.  But  by  dnuning,  by  banung  the  limestone  oa  iriiiA, 
in  Ireland  at  leai^  it  generally  raits,  and  by  enplt^ing  ths  line 
to  convert  the  matted  fibres  of  the  turf  into  a  vegetdble  amid, 
the  bog  au^  be  made  not  only  prodnetiT^  but  fertile.  Thin  an 
about  thirty-eeren  miHioas  ot  acres  in  England  and  Vales.  Of 
these  it  has  been  ealesJated  that  not  dgfaty-ftve  tiumaand,  hN, 
in  &ct,  than  one  finiT-hnndrBdUi  part,  ere  in  a  state  ttf  high  lal- 
tivation,  as  hop-gronnds,  snnery-granadB,  and  firuit  and  kitdn> 
garden!  ;  and  that  Ave  millions  an  wute.    All  that  is  not  witts 
is  prodnctiTely  employed ;  bat  how  smaD  is  its  produce  com- 
pared to  the  amount  to  which  unlimited  labour  and  abitiaeace 
ad^t  laise  it  I   If  the  aboost  use  were  made  of  lime,  aad  wri, 
aadtheothKiunnalaaiMm;  iCbyaperfoetqrstenof  dnia- 
age  aad  iriigstion,  water  were  noirtive  allowed  to  be  oceHin 
or  deficient ;  if  all  onr  wastes  vera  protected  by  endosnrei  sad 
planting ;  if  all  the  land  in  tillage,  instead  of  being  scntehed  hj 
the  plou^  were  deeply   and  repeatedly  tnnc^ted  by  nsaasl 
labonr ;  if  minute  care  were  employed  in  the  Kkcting  and 
planting  of  erery  seed  or  root,  and  watchfulness  loffident  to  pre- 
vent the  ^pearaaee  of  a  weed ;  if  all  live  stock,  instead  of  biisg 
pastured,  had  their  food  cut  and  brought  to  them ;  in  ihottt  if 
the  whole  countiy  were  sulgeeted  to  the  labonr  which  a  lidi 
^ttcen  lavishes  on  bis  patch  of  suburban  garden ;  If  it  wtfs 
poauble  that  all  this  shonld  be  effected,  Ae  agricnltaral  ptoduM 
of  the  country  might  be  raised  to  tea  times,  or,  indeed,  to  modi 
more  than  ten  times,  its  present  amonnt.   No  additional  Isboor 
or  macbiDery  can  voik  up  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  into  more  thsa 
a  ponnd  of  mann&ctored  cotton ;  but  the  same  bnshel  (d  ited- 
com,  and  tite  same  lood  of  land,  aoeording  to  the  hbonr  aad 
skill  with  which  they  are  treated,  nay  prodnoe  four  bnsheli,  or 
ei^  bushels,  or  sixteen." 

"  Will  it|>^  to  improve  the  land  is  the  great  ques- 
tion with  the  eoonomist  and  with  the  landlord.  Is  the  land 
of  ordinary  quality  f — Will  it  nuuntun  people  to  work  it, 
as  average  land  does  in  other  eoontriea  ?"  ought  to  be 
the  great  questions  with  the  nation,  WitJi  the  difficulties 
between  the  mortgaged  landhHrd  and  the  Jew  bond- 
holders, we  have  notlung  to  do.  Let  them  settle  their  ova 
difihrenoesi.  Land  tint  u  thnfr-finrtiu  martg^si 
shoald  b«  sold.  Mr.  S'IsnwU  aqn  thai  land  Is  anv 
material.  If  so,  the  foniMrs  are  mannfiustorcn ; 
then  let  the  manufiictarers  have  free  aooess  to  raw 
material ;  let  the  Jarmer,  and  every  body  connected  with 
lland,  ban  ft«e  tc$i^^^(9^(^eigLmm  tn 


LITKILABt 


MM  bnonfit  kreVuMi  ihe  Mancheeter  ootton-spinner. 
let  Urn  nktioa  will  it  to  be  $o.  And  If  Ur.  D'lkroeli  is 
rigU  bi  terming  land  **  rair  materi*!,"  then  let  game 
pKKTTM,  useless  parks,  Aeae  forests  (those  monnmeois 
«f  bsritiriiai  and  feaiUl  tjraiiny) ;  let  all  laods,  com- 
wm,  wastes,  tbickets,  and  jrtaena,  at  present  impro- 
poif  locked  bj^  artntrarily  withheld  from  the  proper  uses 
ind  fimotioDS  <^  land,  in  Uiis  oivilized  and  densely-peopled 
eonofaj,  be  immediately  brought  into  the  market,  if  the 
[nsmt  bolders  reftue  to  apply  land  to  ita  nataral  OBes. 

Legislation  mnst  come  to  this ;  the  pnblic  are  beginning 
to  uk  fiH'  wme  acconHb  of  the  qoantities  and  applications 
oflindinEt^and;  and  the  landocracy  most,  by<and-by, 
pn  ta  aocoont  of  their  Btevardsbip,  in  the  shape  of  fair 
ttitiitiei  rfland,  and  its  prodnce,  similar  to  the  agrical- 
tmi  ftatistiea  of  Belgium,  or  the  ancioit,  bat  mw  forgot- 
tn,  Doomsday  Book  of  our  early  British  sorereigns. 

The  adnussknit  or  the  chum  of  ib.  D*lBnieli,  that 
Iiad  riwald  be  viewed  as  raw  material,  cnta  abort  the 
Gvdiin  knot  of  the  rent  theory,  the  tithe  question,  and 
win  pot  the  pauperism  qnestion  in  a  new  light.  We  are  on 
tlte  ere  of  a  great  social  revolution  ;  a  few  years  will  de- 
tensine  whether  ,it  shall  be  a  violent  one,  like  that  of 
France  sixty  years  ago,  or  a  safe  and  gradual  one,  to  be 
Momi^ished  by  timely  concessions  on  both  aides  of  the 
Home  of  Commons  ;  a  mutual  agreement  to  promote  in- 
teial  and  national  interests,  a  hearty  and  enei|^c 
cMperaUoo  of  portiei  who  lure  till  now  beea  anta- 
goaisti. 

We  regret  tlut  oar  space  preclodea  fnller  notice  of 
Senior.  We  can  recommend  the  book  as  one  of  the  safest 
uf itsdaas ;  it  x»  not  free  from  obscurities,  and  long  trains 
of  argnmeot  based  upon  hypotheses,  and  intended  to  be 
iptdied  to  the  actual  state  of  things :  bat  the  recent  and 
pRsent  diacusuons  going  on  in  Parliament  are  rapidly 
(iinipatiflg  the  figments  of  the  Eoonomuta.  Men  will, 
W  ttd  by,  learn  to  reason,  to  act  opon  fiuta  and  expo- 
limo^aBd  to  diaeard  figownts. 


SatOeetioni  of  Sur  Francis  CAonhvy.  By  George  Jones, 
London :  Edward  Moxon. 
Ii  a  volume  of  greater  interest  to  artists  than  to 
otiier  class  of  men  ;  and  one  that  rfclotea  many  anec- 
ilot«s  most  creditable  to  the  celebrated  icalptor,  who,  in 
^  profesuonal  capacity,  eqjoyed  the  esteem  of  four  British 
Muirdts  in  succession,  and  whose  works  form  now  the 
nut  sminent  specimens  of  soolpture  that  we  possess  in 
tliit  comtiy,    A  man  who  mingled  mnch  and  long  among 
Ike  classes  in  which  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  moved  must 
bad  a  rich  fund  of  recollectioos ;  but  the  present 
TDluioe  consists  of  not  recollections  b^,  but  recoUecUons  of 
tbe  Molptor.    He  was  bom  near  Sheffield,  in  1782.  At 
k  cmpitntirely  early  age  he  became  famed  as  an  artist ; 
tad  his  first  great  work  was  four  colossal  busts  of  Admirals 
Dbdcso,  Howe,  Vinoent,  and  Nelson,  for  Qreenwioh  Hos- 
plaL  Soon  afterwards  he  was  introdooed  to  Home  Tooke 
Bit  Fnans  Bardett.   His  career  aj^tean  to  hare 
^(mdanuBgittbatclaaB;  bat  be  kept  himself  free  from 
iDptCtieil  diaeoidoDB.   Id  this  respect  be  acted  on  the 
■Mea  of  Horae  Tooke,  who  was  the  most  aealoaa  of  poli- 
^»om,  and  the  greatest  agitator  of  his  d^,  bat  who 
the  taoMDpatibillty  of  poUtical  partisanship  and  suc- 
in  scolptare— each  success  as  Chantrey  then 
■vU  iBOit  iwnwVs  tbat  which  wonU  nnonsnte 


bis  Uboor.    In  1812,  be  eieetited  a  narUe  itatas 

of  George  III.  for  the  city  of  London  ;  and  lua  progress 
from  that  period  was  "  steady  and  satisfactory."  His  visits 
to  the  Continsnt  mnst  have  mternipted  his  ordinary  pro- 
fessional engagements  at  home  ;  bat  he  always  thereafter 
hod  a  greater  demand  for  his  bnsts  and  statues  than  he 
was  able  to  supply.  He  began  life  as  a  punter  and  scalp' 
tor ;  bot  he  preferred  the  latter  department,  and  in  it 
gathered  his  bme  ;  and  as  it  proved  ultimately  a  suffident 
fortune,  which  might  have  been  greater,  except  for  that 
generosity  with  which  he  administered,  rather  too  freely, 
to  the  wants  of  less  suocessful  artists.  Ur.  Jcmes  says  that 
Chantrey  was 

**  Tender  and  searitive  u  a  child,  diaritabla  without  limit,  and 
•0  devoted  in  his  fiieiubhiji,  ^  his  lo»  is  irreiHuatde  to  those 
he  dierished  and  Mtcaned."  ^ 

The  anecdotes  recorded  In  the  volnme  confirm  ^is 
statement.  Of  Sir  FnnoiB  Chonb^'s  Edinburgh  works, 
Kt.  Jones  says— 

"That  of  the  ChiefJutiee  Dandas  is  very  ekgaat  and 
simple;  the  statne  of  Lord  Uehille  is  ntberheavyin  diarseter, 
and  ia  one  of  the  senlptoi'a  least  soeeescfid  sftirtB,  Sis  biOBia 
■tatofi  of  Pitt  is  eicelloit,  and  that  of  Qeorp  the  Voorth  of 
■uperior  cliaracter,  but  much  injored  by  the  logatioD,  u  it  was 
modelled  to  staad  against  a  wall,  or  in  a  lituation  where  the  back 
part  of  the  figure  would  aot  be  coatpicnoai." 

The  location  of  this  statne  exhibits  very  bad  taste,  al- 
though now  perhaps  too  late  to  be  mended. 

"If  the  bronze  statne  at  Edinba?^  were  plaoed  where  the 
nraoment  to  Walter  Soott  oow  is,  aid  the  Gothic  moouunt 
on  the  preaaat  site  of  tha  atatne,  the  embeUishatcBt  of  the 
oi^  wonld  be  ioereaaed;  for  an  elevated  dyect  is  wanted 
in  Qeorge  Street,  and  ia  very  objectionaUe  in  Princes  Street,  u 
it  cmelly  injures  the  bnuitifol  and  classic  building  of  the  Intl- 
tntion,  by  ^^yfiiir.  Probably  there  is  room  enough  between  the 
auglea  of  flsoover  Street  to  afford  a  space  for  the  Scott  tetti- 
moniaL" 

The  deed  is  done  now,  and  oannot  be  remedied,  although 
probacy  Hr.  Jonea'  arrangement  would  have  been  better 
than  the  present  in  soma  rcepeota,  and  withi  thia  ^ght 
ol^eetion,  that  the  angles  of  Hanover  Street  would  not 
have  contained  the  Boott  Monument  witboat  fatally  im- 
peding the  eiroolation.  This  volume  u  not  a  regular 
biography,  but  rather  a  eolleoti<»i,  as  it  jvofesoes  to  be,  of 
reminiscences  most  interesting  to  artists,  and  usefiil  evca 
tothepuUie. 


AuuHAca — Iff  of  the  Fine  Aru.    IiondoB!  Geerg» 
Bowney  &  Co. 

Sd.    Coek^  Ma^l  AhaoHae.  London :  B.  Cocka  &  Co. 

These  almanacs  hare  acoidcaitally  &llen  past  our  bands 
for  a  month  ;  bnt  they  are  addressed  to  particular  cbsses, 
and  are  valuable  to  them  in  any  month  <^  the  present^  or 
any  period  of  the  next,  or  the  following  years.  They 
arc  both  remarkably  cheap— ooe  shilling  ;  and  both  con- 
tain a  vast  fund  of  information  regarding  tl^cir  respective 
topics.  General  works  are  often  sold  aa  cheap,  hot  class 
works  can  rarely  be  produced  at  thia  price. 


BamUtonU  IXetioiuary  of  MuneeX  Terma,  and  Ctarie't 
Caiechim  of  (he  Ruiinmtt  tf  Mvitk,  London  : 
Cocks  &  Co, 

Arb  both  shilling  pnbltoations,  of  which  the  names 
explun  the  character  ;  while  the  Ihct  of  the  first  being  in 
its  tAtrfjr-lAird,  and  the  second  in  its  ninttetath  edition, 
attest  thdr  worth.  Both  the  Catechism  and  the  Dictim- 
ary  are  remarkaUy  oMiTMiieat  works  Sat  JtJLnwt^cni 
who  «  Boi  tiwnngUjr  wsmmWxmP^^ 


T.ri'KkA'HT  RECQQKTER* 


Aituwor&U  Woiii.    CK«if>  MiUion.   London  :  Chi^ 
man  &  IlaU. 

Ibb  n-pDUiiKtim  of  these  WorWin  alulling  volames 
hu  been,  ve  nndentuid,  nnurkabljr  neoeMfol,  The 


lint  is  «  WindHT  Cutle;"  weoBd,  *<Boakffwd;**iij 
the  third,  *■  CrieUon.'*  The  woifa  an  m  mil  fawn 
that  we  need  sif  nothings  more  of  them  than  tint  Ot 
reprints  an  neat,  in  the  stjle  of  Simmi  &  ICbtjia*! 
Parloar  labrarj,  and  similarly  cheap. 


POLITICAL 

Thi  taxes  on  knowledge  participate  in  the  character 
o(  the  taxes  on  bread  and  beef;  but  thej  are  more 
mischieTons.  for  the  taxes  on  provisioas  for  the  body 
incnrred  a  loss  of  so  much  mone^ ;  while  the  taxes  on 
proTiaion  for  the  mind  sacrifices  that  which  mon^  may 
not  buy.   Their  opponents,  who  should  number  aU 
the  Torld,  except  Tie  Tims  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxcheqner,  have  now  a  rare  opportunity  for  abolishiog 
these  duties  on  mind.    Two  committees  exist  in  con- 
nexion with  this  business  in  London.    Oue  seeks  the 
remoral  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  the  other  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  on  ftdrertisements.    The  mmor 
ol^eet  is  neoessarily  included  in  the  major.    The  tax 
on  adrertisements  would  go  with  the  stamps  and  paper 
dn^ ;  and  all  might  be  acoomplished,  if  the  people  so 
wilfed  it.    If  they  do  not — and  we  have  yet  noticed 
few  morem^ts  out  of  the  trade — then  it  will  be  better 
to  knock  off  the  advertisement  duty  than  miss  all. 
The  pubUc  could  obtain  at  once  the  repeal  of  all  taxes 
on  knowledge  but  if  they  do  not  seek  that  relief  from 
a  most  impolitic  burden,  and  prefer  Inicks,  botUea,  or 
beer,  the  newspaper  proprietors  act  wisely  fw  them- 
selves, iu  endearoaring  to  secure  some  advantage. 
The  compositors  in  several  towns  have  forwarded 
petitions  against  all  these  taxes ;  but  they  form  a 
permanent  committee  in  every  town ;  and  they  should 
organise  and  promote  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of 
every  town  during  the  current  month.  A  little  exertion 
on  their  part,  costing  less  than  the  delay  of  six 
or  seren  diapel  meetings,  or  a  single  night's  squabble 
in  the  Union,  would  place  a  million  and  a-hidf  of  sig- 
natures on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  after 
Easter,  for  the  removal  of  this  dead  weight  from  their 
trade,  alul  it  would  be  removed.   We  promise  them 
that  there  would  be  no  quarrels  with  tiwir  employers 
r^arding  boon  or  wages  for  aeren  years  to  come,  if 
they  were  succesafuL 

TUB  SESSION. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliameut  began  business  by  a 
debate  and  a  division  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
Queen's  speech.  This  Ministerial  document  expressed 
sorrow  in  its  own  way  for  the  existence  of  agricul- 
tural distress.  The  opposition  desired  to  infuse  more 
a(»xowou4his  subject  in  the  address.  The  discnssion 
iq>peared  to  us  aa  one  of  degree.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  sorrowful,  Mr.  Disraeli  more  sorrowful,  and  Lord 
Stanley,  perii^M,  most  sorrowful.  After  a  long  de- 
bate, rin^  sorrow  owried  the  victory  by  a  majority 
of  119  mthe  Cunmona,  and  45  iii  the  Peers.  These 
mqoritiea  were  received  with  great  cheers  in,  and 
great  triumph  oat  of  Flarliament.  Consols  roac^  and 
the  pro-munsteHal  preaa  were  HiankfuL 
'  It  haa  been  raurked,  that  the  HiMStecs  wed  » 


REGISTEE. 

number  of  proxies  on  that  dtvisbn,  which  wOi  aot  bo 
iu  their  power  again.  This  report  may  be  regtided, 
we  bdieve,  as  resting  on  a  solid  foundatioiL 

The  division  in  the  Commons,  on  Mr.  Simeirs 
motion,  on  the  subject  of  poor-rates,  was  ckner,  ud 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  Ministry.  They  escaped 
in  a  remarkably  numerous  house,  by  a  majority  of  onlj 
21.  Mr.  Disraeli's  object  was  to  tranter  a  smalt 
portion  of  the  present  poor-rates,  from  the  rate-pajeo 
to  the  general  revenue  charges.  Very  small  adran* 
tage  could  be  secured  to  any  party  from  this  moT^ 
ment ;  but  if  the  leader  of  the  country  party  wen  to 
move  for  an  iavestigation  into  the  present  mode  of 
levying  local  rates,  with  the  view  of  apportioning  then 
more  equitably  over  all  proper^,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  be  successful 

This  division  has  startled  men  whom  no  waiiiy 
would  more.  They  say  now  that  the  battle  of  fra»> 
trade  must  be  fought  over  agidn;  jet  we  cinnot  po- 
ceive  an  intimate  ooumion  between  free  trade  and 
the  (4>portionment  of  local  rates. 

It  Duy  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  that  on  tbu 
greet  division  the  constituencio,  as  voting  1^  tbeir 
representatives,  stood  thus  : — 

With  the  Ministry   532,519 

With  the  Opposition    624,679 


Ministerial  majorityof  constituents  7,810 
This  calculation  is  taken  from  a  registry  ibt^eoatuu 
an  over-estimate  of  the  constituencies,  which  now  an 
much  smaller  than  at  the  period  of  ita  poblicatioa. 

The  new  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  &aoebiw  la 
Ireland  will  be  carried,  and  will  effect  a  great  ua- 
provement  in  that  country ;  but  it  is  m«dy  an  ex- 
tension of  the  old  errors  regarding  the  feawduB^ 
settled  apparently  in  the  cianstitatian.  But  id^ 
should  we  not  have  a  similar  bill  for  Scotland  P  The 
suffrage  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  should  be  flaeed 
upon  an  equal  basis. 

FOREIGN  MOVEMENTS. 
VisconNT  Palmebston  has  presented  some  does- 
ments  to  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  Um 
attack  on  Greece.  His  papera  show  distuictly,  we 
think,  that  the  Greek  Government  have  seised  two 
i^ilanda  worth  nothing,  aud  are  justly  due  to  British 
subjects  several  claims  worth  next  to  nothing.  Hie 
risk  of  war,  not  with  Greece,  but  with  other  powers, 
on  these  trifliog  matters,  resembles  a  Chancery  aetioa 
on  a  claim  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  It  would 
be  wiser  to  take  the  money  ont  of  the  Greeks  by  a 
special  charge  on  their  veaaels  frequenting  our  poria» 
than  to  blo^sde  their  ooast  tor  paltry  cdaims  (tf  this 
nature,  ^  . 

,  Some  danger  of  arp«a)d|iVoB(Ibe)fii&ent  fam 


fOUnCAL  BECIISTmL 


the  inelinttutn  of  ibe  Nortbera  powers  to  nman  all 
polHieal  rerugees  belonging  onginallj  to  tbdr  states 
from  the  territories  of  the  Swiss  repablic. 
The  attempt  will  fail,  and  we  trust  will  ful  peacea- 


bly, like  tint  on  Turkey ;  for  the  powers  w!Ui;d^lnildt(» 
QOt  form  the  Balkan,  with  Constantinople  bcMM  tMfe 
on  this  mission,  wiU  not  dare  to  force  tb«  jUps^^)&^ 

Paris  in  their  front.  v  -g^v 


BAILWAY  AND  JOINT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


t»  tht  praiant  Uw  nilway  mtritet  is  droopiufc.  and  tbe 
powedhiKs  of  the  few  oompulM  wfaioh  faare  met  so  fiu  an 
an  adohted  to  raise  it.  Ttio  LiMid9n  and  North  Western 
dnnsara  down  to  »  dividend  of  fln  per  cent.,  and  tbe  line 
ii  Bov  cridsntly  beginning  to  feel  the  competition  of  the 
Qnat  Rortlwra  Bulw^.  We  shall  postpono  mj  fiulher 
imubtUl  tbeeloeeof  tbebalf-Teaxlrmeetings.  wbieh  will 
btonr  bf  tbe  end  of  Hareh,  when  «e  shall  place  before  the 
mdwaeempleia  abstraot  of  the  bvsineas  done,  snd  nhftterer 
ihentionB  in  ndoe  railway  propertj,  as  eomptrod  with  tbe 
pteriom  halC-yesr,  may  Iutc  mdergona.  Meanwhile,  be- 
low viH  be  fonnd  all  the  gatherings  of  themonth  of  Febrosiy 
t»  ibi  tSd.  Tbe  only  three  meettngs  of  importance.  U  will 
be  MCB,  ban  beea  the  Great  Western,  the  London  and  North 
Westeni,  tod  tbe  London  and  Brixhion. 

BtUom,SlaekburH,Ctiihtnefind  WettTorkahtre  Railway, 
—A  meeting  of  thia  company  was  lieM  at  BlaekbTirn,  Ltn- 
<Mbiie,  on  Janaary  28,  to  take  into  aonsideration  tbe  pro- 
iristf  of  adopting  eithor  tlie  proposal  of  the  Lflncasbire 
mi  Toiishire  Company,  or  that  of  the  East  Lancaabire 
Company,  for  working  their  line  of  railway.  The  proposal 
of  tbe  LaDcaahlre  and  Torkshire  company  was  carried  by  a 
luxe  majority.   The  nambers  were  declared  to  b< — 


For  the  Lanoariiire  and  Toikabire 
Kbt  tbe  East  lanoashire 


—  1,7-ia 

—  1,881 


Ksjority  for  Lancaibire  and  Torkshire  »  3J1 
liter  a  dHNt  diseosuon.  the  reoomnwndatlons  of  tbe  re- 
fort  wars  agreed  to.  The  meeUng  was  then  made  spedal, 
ud  a  nsolotton  was  passed  for  tbe  oonsolidation  into 
itoek  of  sQ  the  abatei  now  folly  paid  op  on  the  Slst  of 
Jnly. 

LimdoH  and  Greenwich  RaUtcay. — Thchnlf-ycarly  meeting 
of  Oft  company  took  place  in  London  on  January  29.  The 
bilinee-abaet  thowed  that  the  company  had  reoeived 
X33,!33  18s.  7d.  Tbe  espenditnre  left  a  balance  applicable 
to  dividend  of  J^fiSS  13b.  lid.  The  adoption  of  Ihi: 
balme»4b«et  was  then  pat,  and  nnanimoasly  carried,  and  a 
i&TidciHl  of  8s.  9d.  per  share  on  the  old  shares,  clear  of 
iKOOM  tax,  was  declared  payable  on  and  after  lUh  Fob. 

ImAm,  Brightoih  a»d  South  Coatt  BuHwag. — The  half, 
fwly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  nn  Tuesday,  the 
tMi  of  Jannvry.  The  amount  of  capit^il  raised  up  to  the 
3Ia  December,  1840,  is  £7,016, 16S— eonaistiDg  of  loan  eapt- 
til,  £1.3»,938 ;  pnfBrcnce  ehara  [capital,  £l,037,fi9S:  ordi- 
U7  diare  oapit^  £4.61&,631— wholly  prodactire.  The  di- 
raeiors  state  that  iba  estimate  given  by  them  in  October, 
IW,  e(£T;200,000,  fortfae  completion  of  all  the  company's 
ndeitaktngs,will  not  becxeeeded.  Tbe  total  receipts  for  tbe 
hslf-yaar  ban  been  £230,358.  The  increase  for  the  half-year 
aterthaeorrespoadtnghalfyearof  1818  has  been  £31,370,  or 
■t  tbe  rate  ofSi  per  cent.  Of  this  increase  £U,000,  or  at  the 
nteof  Tperccnt,  is  on  tbe  ordinary  pa8senn:er  irafBc;  £1,868, 
ot  SI  par  cent,  on  tbe  receipts  from  poriodioal  tickets ;  and 
i^n^  or  34  per  eenu  on  the  goods  trafSo.  A  diridcnd  at 
fte  nle  of  £3  8s  psr  osot.  on  tbe  half  year,  was  reeomnMBd. 
•d.«tih  tbe  setting  apart  of  £10,000  to  the  reearre  Aiod- 
IbsnssaatsBdatioas  were  i^rced  to. 
.  JMfc»tfbr*Un  AMwyw-Tbt  fHllf-y«Kl7 


took  place  at  Sloke-npou' Trent,  Staffordshire,  on  January 
30-  The  capital  acooont  showed  that  the  total  expenditure 
bad  been  £3ji08,670  6s.  3d.,  and  the  total  raised  by  sharei^ 
Ao.,  £3.369,078  ds.  3  J.  The  report  wu  adopted,  and  a  eom- 
mictee  appointed  to  inresUgite  the  aeconnti^  and  to  report 
te  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  on  April  7. 

E<ut  Lancashire  Sailwag. — The  half  yearly  meeting  of 
^bis  company  was  held  at  Bnry,  Laneasbire,  on  Wedneedayi 
30th  Januuy— Mr  8.  Orandy  in  the  chair.  The  directors 
proposed  a  dividend  for  the  past  half  year,  ou  tbe  ordinary 
share  capital  of  the  aomp»ny,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  oeot.  per 
annum,  free  from  income  tax;  and  to  retain  tbe  sum  of 
£45,988  in  the  reserved  Aind.  Tbe  dividend  to  be  paid  from 
net  balance  of  profit  for  tbe  half  year,  Ac,  with  £14.719 ; 
amonnt  to  be  token  ftom  tbe  reserved  fHBd,£0,6S4|  midiing 
£20,S63. 

Liveiyool,  Crouljf,  and  Souihport  Railway. — The  bslf> 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Liverpool,  Feb.' 
1st  The  capital  account,  to  Slat  December,  showed  that 
£00,975  had  been  received,  and  £120,1R5  expended,  leaving 
a  balance  against  the  company  of  £23,210.  Tbe  revenue 
aoeoant  stated  that  £8,919  had  been  leoeired  to  Slst  Dee. 
Lost,  aud  £3,773  in  working  expenses ;  in  dividend,  £1,0S4; 
leaving  a  balance  of  £1,468  to  the  credit  of  revenue. 

Tlie  Caledonian  Railwag. — A  considerable  revolution  in 
the  ufTairs  of  this  company  has  taken  place  in  the  oourse  of 
ibe  month,  arisiog  out  of  the  recent  ditferenoes  between  the 
directors  of  the  compaii/  iind  a  majority  of  tbe  pro- 
prietors. Two  meetings  were  held  in  the  conrse  of 
tlie  month  in  Loodua ;  <ne  on  the  6th,  the  other 
on  thelSih,  which  resohed,  after  a  long,  stormy  discussion, 
in  the  appointment  of  a  new  board  of  directors.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  carried : — The  Hon.  £tlward  Plunkett, 
C;iptain  K.I7. :  John  Coppling,  jun..  Esq ,  Hackney ;  Jamea 
Itaird,  Esq  ,  0;irtsherrie,  Glasgow  j  Thomas  Thoraborrow 
Fawcctt,  E^q.,  London ;  Thomas  M'Mioking,  £(q.,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Doagtas  Campbell,  Esq.,  Edinburgh;  Richard 
Potter,  Esq.,  London  ;  William  Johnstons,  Esq  ,  Commer- 
cial Bank,  Glaasow ;  John  Dnncan,  Esq.,  Aberdeen-  It 
was  afterwards  resolved  to  prosecnte  the  bills  in  Parlia- 
ment, having  for  their  object  to  repeal,  alter,  and  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Caledonian  (Wi^haw  and  Coltness 
Purchase)  Act  of  1849;  and  to  repeal,  a'.ter,  and  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Caledonian  (Olasgow,  Barrhead, 
.ind  Neilston  Direct  Lease)  Act,  1619;  and  to  oppose  a 
[proposed)  Bill  for  amending  tbe  acts  relating  to  tbe 
Wishaw  nnd  Coltneis  Railway;  a  (proposed;  bill  to  amal- 
gamate the  Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway  Companies;  a  bill  to  enable  tbe  Sootlish  Central 
Railway  Company  to  lease  their  undertaking  to  the 
Csledouian,  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  and  London  and  North 
Western  Bailway  Companies;  a  bill  to  eSeotnate  the  lease 
and  transferof  the  Dundee  and  Penh  and  Aberdeen  Railway 
Junction,  tbe  Dundee  and  Arbroath,  and  Dundee  and 
Hewtyle  Railways,  to  the  Caledonian  Bailway  Company. 

Northern  Oomttiet  Union  .Soitooy.— The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  oompany  was  bcM  on  1 1  tb  Febniary.  The  balaaee- 
sheet  showed  a  total  reeeipt  to  37th  Jaly»1840,«r£Udi^ 
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RAILVAT  AND  JOUTT-flTOCS  BtJSmESS  OP  THE  MONTH. 


«in  ««•  Mtan  of  in,m  to  tba  ibinboMon,  and 
liitamt  m  oilli,  a  bftUnM  of  £90i<M  Id  ftroor  of  the  eom- 
paajr.  ,Tho  wp»t  wm  agrori  to. 

inf  of  thil  comp&ny  wm  held  in  their  offlses  ia  Darlington, 
on  Tncaday,  ttw  13tli  ioat  Tba  Cburmaa  aaid  tbo  raaola- 
tion  he  had  to  brioK  before  them  waa,  that  a  diiridsnd  be 
declared  at  tbo  rato  of  10  per  ent.  per  aanain  npon  the 
j£100  aharea,  £40  aharea,  £90  abarea,  nod  £1$  aharea,  whioh, 
for  the  half-year,  will  bo  ^9  per  abare  on  the  ^100  aharea, 
£1 18a.  per  abare  oa  the  4610  aluurei,  £3  per  aharo  on  aooh 
£iO  abareaaa  hare  been  paid  np  In  foil,  £i  10a.  per  aharo  en 
on  the  £30  ebaiea,  and  I6i.  per  share  on  the  £18  aharea.  The 
whole  of  the  aboro  dividend  to  be  paid  on  and  after  the  19lb 
ioiL,  anbjeet  to  the  deduction  of  the  ineome  tax.  The  reao- 
InUon,  belnff  pat  to  the  meeting,  waa  carried  unaalmonalr. 

Zeed$  and  Bradford  ^tliniy,— The  balf-Tearlj  meeting 
waa  held  at  Leeda  on  Wedneadajr,  Febniar;  13.  The  dis- 
bnrsomeote  daring  the  past  half'Toar  were  £12.794  IQa.  M.. 
vhicb,  being  added  to  tbo  pieriona  expenditure,  made  « 
total  of  £1,419,007  7a.  9d.  The  reoeipU  daring  the  half-year 
were  £35,167  19a.  Od,  which,  added  to  tbe  previons  receipts, 
made  a  total  of  £1 ,419,390  Ot.  Id.  The  itatement  of  accoantB 
waaapproTed  and  adopted. 

Ortat  Wetum  Aritouy.— Tbe  half-jeariy  general  meet- 
ing of  tbo  ahareholdera  of  thia  great  oompaar  was  held  in 
London  on  Febraary  14.  Tbe  report  submitted  showed  n 
nett  baUnoe  in  hand  from  the  half-year's  tmfflo  of  £-263,150 
14a  4d.  The  result  of  the  half-year's  aocounts,  after  de. 
daotlngtbe  rents  and  halanoe  of  interest  paid  (comprisin/; 
that  on  tbe  Berks  and  Hants  extension  shares),  left  £190,393 
98  I  Id,  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  proprietors.  Tbe  Board  and  tbe 
auditors  conjointly  recommended  that  a  dividend  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annnm  be  declared  for  the  half-year  to  31st  Decern- 
her  last,  which  will  laare  orer  a  babwee  of  £30.703 9s.  lid. 
to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  company. 

Northern  and  EasUrit  RailuMy, — Tbe  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  at  London,  February  14.  The 
report  stated  that  tbo  diridend  on  the  respeetire  shares  of 
thia  company,  for  the  half-year  endln;;  31sL  December  \Mt, 
will  become  payable  on  tbe  25th  Febranry.  On  shares 
guaranteed  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  £fiO  paid,  £1  fis.  each; 
£50  paid  (late  quarters),  £1  5s.  lOd.;  and  £13  paid,  £1  Is. 
Od.  each.  On  shares  guaranteed  6  per  cent,  p^r  annum,  it'50 
paid,£l  10s.;  and  £43  paid,  £1  6s.  6d.  All  leas  income  tax. 
Tbo  accounls  to  the  31st  Decf>mbor  sho^rcd  that  £907,593 
bad  been  received,  and  £960,775  expended. 

Jtead'tng,  Ouildford,  and  Reigate  Railway, — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London  on 
Febroary  15— Ur.  Solomons  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated 
that  the  lino  cost  £743,960,  including  £92,457  for  line  pro- 
posed to  bo  made  by  the  Direct  Portsmouth  Company,  ami 
£50,1 14  paid  the  proprietors  as  interest  on  calla.  A  briber 
aum  of  £30,000  will  be  required  for  worlta  to  acoommodatc 
the  traffic  at  the  staUons,  which,  with  about  £14^00  due 
to  the  proprietots  for  interest,  will  be,  in  ronnd  nambcrs, 
£800,000.  A  proposition  was  made  for  the  oonstderation  of 
ft  fatnre  meeting,  that  io  addition  to  the  £600,000  already 
pud,  being  £13  per  abare,  the  proprietors  to  pay  up  £200,000, 
being  the  remaining  £5  per  share,  in  the  course  of  two 
]rean«  on  which  tbe  Sooth  Eastern  Company  offer  to  gua- 
rantee 4  per  oenL,  makingwith  the  5}  per  eant.  guamntecd 
on  the  £800,000,  s  total  rent  of  £41,000  per  annum,  or  t\ 
per  oent.  Bo  mnch  of  tbe  r^tt  as  related  to  the  ordinary 
boslness  waa  then  agreed  to,  Mr.  Smale  waa  re-eleoted,and 
Mr.  Irosaido  waa  elected  ft  direelor.  The  oonsideratioa  of 
tbo  propodtioo  waa  then  postponed  to  tbe  12tli  March,  when 
i^  waa  ludantood  that  the  leftw  woold  be  preparod  for  «s  , 
natnre. 


Ingwai  held  fa  London  oaFebmary  19.  TheriqHtitsiid 
tint  *■  The  greaa  rercnne  for  the  balfyeftr  baa  amooatil 
to  £M,S08,  ftQd  the  exponditaie  Uo«lulTa  of  £8^  fat 
Interest  on  debentures)  baa  been  £18,849,  leavbig  a  snrpln 
of  £0,4C4,  which,  irith  the  balance  vt  £8,102  fivm  ttw  pre- 
Thtua  aeeonn^  will  admit  of  the  payment  of  a  Aridead  of  Is 
6d  per  share,  clear  of  inoomeJax,  on  the  107^  abaia  at 
iweaent  enlitkd  to  reoeire  cHvIdcnd.  Tbe  nnmber  of  pti> 
aengers  eonvcyed  In  the  half.year  ending  Dee.  SI,  1S48,  wis 
1,430,942;  receipts  £24,000;  and  for  the  ccrrapoiiding 
period  of  18^19,  passeognw.  1,919,906;  receipts,  £90^88. 

TmmIm  and  Sortk  WtOem  RttUwa^f-T^a  balf-y«riy 
meetiag  of  this  oompany  was  held  on  Febnuiy  the  SM,  at 
Eoston  Square^  Londm.  The  attendanoe  wss  reiy  nmne* 
roog. 

By  the  half  year's  accounts  the  net  proceeda 
are         „      _      _      _      _      £538,018  %i 

To  which  most  be  added  the  halanoe  carried 
forward  from  the  laac  account        —         15,601 19  l 

£301,020  II 
18,miOI 


Leaa  flirthef  aUowuoe  for  renewal  of  nib 


Shewing  a  disposable  balance  of     £032,749  11  5 

A  dividend  of  £2  I5s.  per  cant,  for  the  aix  months,  amoaat- 
ing  to  £480,113  7a.  3d.,  would  leave  a  balance  of  £13,837 
4s.  3d  to  be  carried  to  tbe  next  half-year's  aooount.  After 
A  rery  long  and  exciting  discussion,  a  diridend  of  £it  lOi. 
per  cent,  for  tba  half-year  was  carried. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  BANKS,  dre. 
The  followiog  meetings  baTo  been  held  unoe  ear  but 
aamnar/  ;— 

Mutual  tlfe  dttarance  8oeietj/.—Tho  annual  report  p»- 
senled  the  following  as  the  jieneral  oaata  ftesoiot  for  the  year 
cndini;  December  31,  1849:— 
Db. 

To  balance  in  band  1st  Jannarj,  1849   

To  the  amount  of  premiums  received  on 

l'!0  new  assurances,  assurtn;  £So,004» 
To  tlie  amount  of  premiums  received  on 

renewed  assurances     

To  polioystamps  received  on  new  assurance 

To  djvidnids  on  tbe  stock  in  tbe  fnnda   

To  interest  on  mortgages  —  —   

To  interest  on  loans,  banker^a  balanoes, 

and  lialf  yaarlv  premluma  «,  ^ 
To  produce  of  the  sale  of  £3,000  per  annum, 

long  am  nities      «  _  « 

To  tbo  part  repayment  of  a  morteage  „ 
To  the  repayment  of  loone  from  membera 


Or. 


Total 


Hy  the  amount  paid  for  18  olalme  by  death 

By  additiona  to  tbeso  claiota  «.  _ 
By  the  amount  paid  for  34  policies  surren* 

dered  —  „ 

G:<sh  arlvnneOd  on  moTt|;:i^  and  debentures 
Laid  colon  the  completion  of  the  Society'a 

house  andpremiseii,  39,  King  Street  „ 
In  tbe  purchase  of  £5.000  stock  in  the  iSew 

Three  and-a-Quarter  porCents-.  „ 
Ditto  £8*20  per  annum  aovsmment  Ao> 

nuitiea 

Advanced  to  members  on  seeutlty  of  their 

policies     —    —  —   

By  eash  expended  in  tbe  pnrchase  of 

polioy  and  receipt  stamps     

By  oommissioQ         

By  re-assurances      — .  ^ 

By  general  disbursements...       »  » 
By  kfcal  Boards      »      »  _ 
B/btUneehihaodloDeo.31,1849  ^ 


Total 

Btliemet  '.KiOtul 
meeting  of  the 


£3,808  7 

3 

8,237  2 

8 

24,4e9  IT 

H 

834  7 

0 

10.54$  S 

10 

OHIO 

3 

162  a 

• 

17,7»  0 

0 

288  IS 

4 

470  9 

0 

£01,761  18 

3 

£U),M8  0 

0 

1,868  1 

0 

1.14S  « 

0 

3S,384  0 

1 

1,909  a 

1 

4,019  10 

• 

! 

7,394  3 

3 

6(rr  0 

» 

360  16 

4 

146  11 

1 

31  9 

4 

8,948  19 

4 

88a  4 

« 

0.483  U 

7 

£01,701  13 

1 ; 

ty< 


•  A  gential 


RAILWAY  AND  JOINT-STOCK 

huaatt  Kttitoofltoofl,  EIbk  ^mUIun  Street,  LondMi— Mr. 
MMp  iB  tbt  flbtir.  npcnt  nbmittMl  tUted :— The 
fftmioni  raMipta  dnoe  Un  80th  Jane  hare  beeo  jU^oa  Is., 
ottkiBgan  anngite  for  the  eBtire  yew,  usbowa  bjr  the 
leeooiit*,  of  ^,290  98.  9d.  The  new  bculaeu  of  the  ^ear 
Hula'  thU  heed  eooauta  of  134  Policies,  for  sums  Tailing 
fron  £35  to  jE3/)00,  npon  wbjob  the  premium  receipt  h&s 
bMB  jfil,8a8  Us  lOd.  Tbirty-fire  propoaalg  for  sums 
uoouitutg  to  £37,100  bare,  lo  the  Hune  period,  been 
dHlined  or  not  proceeded  with,  ud  siiteen  propossJs 
Touined  orer  for  farther  consideratioD,  of  whiob  ten  have 
UDce  been  completed,  glrins  an  inorease  of  ITa.  8d, 
M  the  pmoinm  fands. 

Tbe  fonetj  baa  for  the  past  twelTS  months  enjojed  a  odd- 
tiiaed  ^monity  from  elaims  bf  lapse  of  life ;  its  good  for- 
tiw  in  this  reepeet  ie  extraoidioarjr,  the  namber  of  lirei  at 
tA.  ior  tbe  year  harinf;  been,  inolnding  new  assnrancea, 
MHyfourhaadred.  Upon  the  policies  in  foroe  on  the  1st 
Jinoaiy,  1819,  tbe  ratio  of  the  probable  mortality  j^are  a 
nm  of  ^,273  for  the  oUims  that  mif^ht  have  beeo  expected 
in  the  year  just  cloned,  while  tbe  demands  on  this  aooount 
ban  fteea  m'^  Since  tbe  last  distribotion  of  proGU  tbe 
■sristy  has  paid  £9.300  on  daini^  againtt  a  aalculated  riik 
for    three  yean  <rf  ^ff.BBS. 


BUgONSSS  OP  THE  IfONTH. 

Ijondon  and  Ooamiy  J?<w*.— The  attmial  («DmlmeetiD{ 

of  this  eompanr  was  held  on  Thanday,  7th  Febmary,  at  the 
London  Tann,  for  tbe  parpOM  of  ree^iving  tbe  direotert* 
report,  deolariag  a  diTiikod,  and  rieetiag  dirooton.  The 
balaoae.  sheet  ihowad 


Br. 

Capital      ™      ™      —      —      ™  £«00,00l>   0  0 

Reserred  fond     „      _      ^      —  28.888   9  « 

Cuslomera'  balaooes.&o —              —  l,670,tiM  19  9 
Mett  profit  for  tbe  half-jrear,  after  pay- 
ment of  j£9,079  fit.  2d.  for  interect  to 

OBstomara       „             «     »  8,735  7  8 


i,-l,013,613  16  11 

Cr. 

Cash  in  hand       „      »      »      ».  £838,900  14  8 

Seoarllles,  diseounted  hills,  dso...      »  JfSSl.atO  10  5 

Bank  premiaes.  fkeeholdand  leawbtrid  83,107  11  9 
Preliminaryezpensea,  expenses  of  eatab- 

lisbkig  and  pnrehaaing  branobea    »  17,510  \i  1 


£1,913,613  16  11 

Profit  and  Loss  Acoonnt. 
Half  jeat'idiridcndatdp^oenL     -.        £6,000  0  0 
Batanoe  carried  u  reserriBd  fund  — *         3,73ff  7  8 


Nett  profit  for  the  half-year     —  £3,739  7  8 


The  report  was  unanimously  carried. 


OBITUABT  NOTICES  FOB  FEBBUAEI. 


ADAM  OEHLETfSCHIXEOm. 
Hi*  mosth  of  Febraary  has  been  onaioally  barren  in  the 
Jnlluof  eminent  men,  and  osr  Obituary  this  month  has,  there- 
Eore,  few  names  to  chronicle.  The  most  celebrated  dramatic 
poet  of  Scandinavia,  AdaH  OraLEyscnusGEB,  who  died  of 
ipoplny,  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  is  the 
oslj  one  of  any  great  note ;  bat  as  our  contributor  in  Denmark 
ki^in  the  body  of  the  present  number,  dc%-oteil  an  article  to  his 
neriti  sod  character,  his  last  mnmenls,  and  truly  national 
fuenl,  T6  need  only  confine  oorselvps  here  to  stating  that  he 
»»  bom  on  the  14th  November,  1777,  in  a  little,  low  brick- 
kilt  hoase,  near  the  royal  rcatdeoee  of  Fredericks  berg,  in  the 
sa^iboartiood  of  Copenhagen,  of  which  his  father  was  super- 
ittuJeot-geiieial,  and  that  he  filled  one  of  the  diairs  in  the 
Vuretn^  of  Copeohi^cn,  and  was  a  Knight  of  variuns  orders 
of  aortheni  chivdry.  His  best  ^ecea  are  "  Hafcon  Jari,** 
■  PWoke,"  "  Axel  and  Walhiutft"  "  Correggio,"  "  Ahddin," 
'IheShepheid'a  Boy." 


Sm  mLLIAK  ALLAN,  ILA.,  P.1L3.A. 
taWnxim  Alum,  the  eminent  historieal  painter,  died  at 
IniRnieacf,  7i,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  32nd 
f^rany,  in  tbe  68th  year  of  bis  age.    He  hod  for  a  consider- 
I    lUetinelMen  snfiering  from  bronchitis,  and  had  latterly  be- 
Ms  mach  enfeebled.    Be  wm  born  in        of  humble  parent- 
is, ud  m  early  life  evinced  a  decided  predilection  for  art.  lie 
m  fint  employed  in  tlie  humble  calling  of  painting  devices  on 
I    ewnigts.  He  snbeeqaODtly  distinguished  hinuelf  by  liis  portraits, 
i    bdiftcmrdi  devoted  his  great  powen  to  historical  painting, 
iilir  visiting  the  best  ot  the  continental  gallerisa,  he  spent 
wmd  jaars  in  Bmaia  and  Turkey,  that  he  might  study  the 
ids  sad  pictoresqne  aqtecta  there  presented,  and  find  suitable 
tui  striking  materials   for   his   pencil.     His  pictore  of 
:    "  tlu  Ciieas^aaa"  was,  after  his  return,  raffled  for  in  Edinburgli; 
ad,  ia  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bocclcugh,  dated  loth  April, 
M9,  Sit  Walter  Scott,  who  took  a  great  btereat  in  AUan, 
tbs  givM  an  aceount  of  the  dicnmstance,  and  of  the  artist  him- 
mH:— ^'Ahsndndpetaona  snbseribed  ten  guineas  a-piece  to 
nflsigr  Ua  floei^ebinof  the  Circassian  chief  seDbig  slaves  to 
Ue  TniUsh  Pacha — a  beantifnl  and  highly  poetical  piclare. 
i    TWe  was  another  Bull  pictnre  added,  by  way  of  second  prize, 
I  ud,«iiatia  curions  enough,  the  only  two  peers  un  the  list, 
I  WVenyia  and  Ii}rd  Pife,  both  got  prizes.   Allsn  has  made  | 
1  sAilii^vfaiahldaUtakatotownwithiiewhenlcango,  ia 


hopes  Lord  Stafford,  or  some  other  picture-buyer,  may  tanej  it, 
and  order  a  picture.  The  subject  is  tbe  mnider  of  Archbishop 
Sliarpe  on  M^us  Uoor,  prodifriously  well  treated.  Tbe  savafa 
ferocity  of  the  assassins,  crowding  one  on  another  to  strike  at 
the  old  prelate  on  bis  knees,  contrasted  with  the  old  man's 
Ggnre,  and  that  of  his  danghter  endeavouring  to  interpose  for 
bis  protection,  and  withheld  by  a  ruRiaa  of  milder  mood  than  his 
fellows— the  dogged,  faualicul  severity  of  Rathillet's  countenance, 
who  remained  on  horseback,  witaessing,  with  stem  fanaticism, 
the  murder  be  did  not  choose  to  be  active  in,  lest  it  should  be 
said  that  he  struck  out  of  private  revenge — are  all  amasingly 
well  combined."  The  pictnre  which  AUtan  executed  from  the 
sketch  here  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  woKhy  of  his 
gsnins.  It  was  afterwards  engraved,  and  must  be  fiuoiliar  to 
our  readers.  The  painting  itself  is  in  tbe  possession  of  Mr. 
Loekhart,  of  Milton-Lockhart.  Sir  Walter  added :—"  Coastable 
has  offered  Allan  three  hundred  pounds  to  mRke  sketches  for  an 
edition  of  tbe  '  Talcs  of  my  LaDdU>rd,'  and  other  novels  of  that 
cycle,  and  says  he  will  give  him  the  same  sum  next  year,  so, 
from  being  pinched  enough,  this  very  deserving  artist  suddenly 
Qnds  liimsdfat  his  case.  He  was  hmg  atOdeasa  wiUitheDuka 
of  Bicbdien,  and  is  a  veiy  entaituning  person." 

At  an  after  period  of  his  life,  Allan  visited  Morocco,  Greece, 
Spain,  and  the  wild  range  of  country  from  Gibraltar  to  Persia, 
and  from  Persia  to  tbe  Baltic,  for  the  purpose  of  stttdyiog  tbe 
sceacrj'  aud  manners  of  the  vnrions  nations  throngh  whi^  he 
imssed.  These  he  fiuthfolly  embodied  on  his  canvas,  and  among 
liis  greatest  pictures  in  this  style  may  be  noticed,  "  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Cup  in  the  Sack  of  Benjamin,"  one  of  the  beet 
paintings  ia  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Soottish  Aoadeuy  ; 
"  The  Polish  Captives,"  "  The  SUve  Market  at  Constantinople;'* 
"  Tartar  Banditti  dividing  their  Spoil  C  "  The  Moorish  Love 
Letter with  nnmerons  others,  descriptive  of  Oriental  scenery 
and  manners.  The  history  of  his  own  land  also  furnished  him 
nith  subjects  for  his  powerfol  andgraphic  pendl.  Besides  "The 
Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,"  already  mentioned,  he  devoted 
his  genius  to  many  other  scenes  illnstrative  of  our  Scottish 
annals,  so  fruitful  in  remarkable  and  striking  events.  His  paint* 
ing  of  Maiy  and  Biaaio  is  weU  known,  and  snost  anocessfnily 
treated ;  as  u  also  his  great  battle-piece  of  Waterloo,  which,  we 
believe,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

In  1835  he  waaelected  a  Roynl  Academician,  and  in  1S37  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Paintu^, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture.    In  1841,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
^  David  Wilkie,  be  was  appmnted  her  Ut^es^s  limner  In  Soot' 
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Uai.  Za  tba  foDowiiig  jmr,  he  wu  kaighted.  He  ma  ta 
IwBonuy  mniba-  of  ^  taAnim  at  New  Totk  aai  Pliil»- 
delphuL 

In  hit  fiuBoiu  pictareoT  '*The  Ettiiek  Shcplind'i  himse- 
hetUn^**  executed  in  1819,  he  iDtrodoced  a  portrait  of  hit  (nend 
Sir  Viher  Scott,  who  had  ever  a  great  regard  for  lum.  Hii 
Igore  of  "  Tlie  Antlior  of  Warerlejr  in  hiB  Study,"  done  ahortW 
before  Sir  Walter's  death,  it  conddered  one  of  hii  moit 
SDeeenlhl  efforts  in  this  department  of  art.  He  also  finuhed  an 
admirable  paintiug  of  Sir  Waller's  eldeat  son,  when  comet  of 
dragoons,  holdiDg  his  horse,  which  hanga  OTer  theniantlepieceof 
the  great  libraiy  at  Abbotsford,  He  was  tliere  dnring  the  lut 
mdaacholj  aeenes  (tf  Scott's  hte.  Mr.  Lockhart  sayi,  "Fereeiv- 
iag,  towaidi  the  doae  of  An^t,  1832,  that  Ibe  cod  was  near, 
and  thinking  it  vei;  likely  that  Abbot^rd  might  soon  undergo 
many  changes,  and  mja^  at  all  events,  nc^'c^  see  it  agmn,  I 
felt  a  desire  to  have  some  image  preserved  of  the  iuterior  apart- 
menta  aa  occupied  by  their  fonoder,  and  invited  from  Edinbargh, 
for  that  purpose,  Sir  Walter's  dear  friend,  William  Allan,  whose 
premee,  I  well  knew,  would,  even  under  the  ciminutances  of 
that  time,  be  nowise  troublesome  to  any  of  the  family,  but  the 
oontraiy  in  all  leapeeta,  Mr.  Allan  willingly  complicd,.and  eze> 
eotad  a  mies  t^beantifiil  diawinga.  He  also  shared  our  watch- 
inga,  and  witnessed  all  hot  the  lost  moments." 

With  the  greatest  of  talents  as  an  artist,  Sir  William  Allan 
poweiaed  singularly  nnas«uming  nanneia,  and  aa  aauaUe  dispo- 
ntion.  He  was  mach  eateemed,  not  only  by  liia  brotbw  artuts, 
bat  by  an  estensive  cirde  of  friends. 


BEAE-ADHIBAL  SIK  GORDON  BREMKB,  K.C.B. 
8ia  Jawu  Jobk  Oosdo;*  BREVsa,  Renr-Adrairal  of  the 
Blue,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  for  his  distint^iialied  services 
in  the  war  with  Cbina,  died  at  Tnnbridge  Wells,  on  the  14th 
February,  in  the  aixty>fonrth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  a 
&mily  which,  we  believe,  originally  belonged  to  t)ie  North  of 
Scotland.  Hia  father  was  a  beutenaat  in  the  royal  navy,  who 
mi  lost  in  the  Hahnrdl.  Cast  Indiaaian,  off  Uw  coast  of  Dorset, 
on  the  6th  Jaavaiy,  1780.  Hia  giandfiittwrawere  both  captains 
in  the  navy.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1794>,  and  was  made 
lieutenant  in  1805.  He  attained  the  rank  of  commander  in 
1807,  and  in  1813  he  c^tnred  the  Bon  Qenic,  French  privateer. 
In  1813,  he  took  an  American  letter  of  marque  of  380  tons,  and 
in  June,  1814,  he  became  a  post-captain.  When  captain  of  the 
Tamar,  2fi  guns,  he  was  dispatched  to  form  a  settlement  on 
Melville  Iil^d,  Australia,  and  joined  in  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  Baraeae  war.  In  1830,  ha  was  created  a  kni^t  commander 
vt  the  order  of  the  Guelpha  of  Hanover  (K.C.H.) ;  and  in  1 837, 
ia  the  Alligator,  of  26  guns,  he  founded  the  settlement  of  Fort 
Essington.  He  atterwudi  returned  to  India,  and  assumed  the 
eonnand  in  chief  id  that  statiou,  on  the  death  of  Sir  F.  L. 
Maitlaod,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chinese  vnr.  O'Byme, 
in  his  Naval  Bit^^i^phy,  says  "To  place  on  record  the  various 
distinguished  achievementa  that  in  design  owed  their  birth,  and  in 
cxeeotioD  their  success,  to  the  preuding  genius  of  Sir  Gordon 
BremCT.  from  the  organintion  of  the  ex^itkm  that  left  Singa- 
pore in  1S40,  OB  iumis^oa  of  triumph  and  glory  to  China,  until 
the  ffnal  capture  of  Canton  in  1841,  would  be  to  compile  a  his- 
toy  of  the  war  itself.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  hia  name  will  ever 
■tand  forth  as  connected  with  the  brightest  occurrence  of  that 
memorable  epoch,  that  her  Majesty  testified  her  gracious  appro- 
bation of  his  valonr  in  conflict,  and  his  discretion  as  her  pleui- 
potentiaiy  in  couidl,  Iqr  amfraring  on  him  the  dignity  of 
K.C.B.,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  country  waa  edioed  in  a  vote 
otthankatohimftomhothHouiesofFarUanent"  lie  gaUaat 
■dfflirara  last  employment  was  aa  eomniodore  enperintendeut  of 
Woolwich  dockyard,  from  vbieh  office  he  retired  in  consequence 
of  in  health,  in  1848.  Sir  Oordon  Bmncr  was  tvrice  raiirried, 
flrat,  inl811,lo  Harriett,  relict  of  C.  Glasse.Ksq.,  of  Bochcster, 
and  secondly,  in  1848,  his  lint  wife  hnviog  died  two  years  -before, 
to  the  eldeet  dno^ttor  of  the  late  Commodore  Sir  James  Brisbane 
JLCJ. 


JOHN  SXAAE. 

We  ought  lo  have  notieed  in  an  eavlia-  nmber  the  deatb  of 
Jovs  StjUlk,  Esq.,  of  HnntAeld,  which  occnrred  at  21,  Rntknd 
Street,  Ediubnr^,  on  the  34th  December,  184fl.  Mr.  Stark 
had  just  completed  his  70th  year,  having  been  bom  at  BIyth's. 
muir,  Peeblea-shire,  on  the  14th  October,  1779.  After  a  libetsl 
education  in  Edinburgh,  first  under  Barrier  well  known  in  bis 
day  M  a  twacher  of  etocntion,  and  them  uder  Uln^m,  CaDega 
Wyod,  whom  he  always  regarded  aa  die  ndoubtad  tnigiul  tt 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Dominie  Sampaon,"  he  beeaaa  a  priater, 
and  by  assiduity  and  talent  rose  to  be  one  of  the  fint  in  the 
trade  in  Edinburgh.  With  many  of  the  authora  whose  worh 
passed  through  his  hands  be  formed  intimate  friendships,  but 
with  none  more  than  with  the  late  cdebrated  Duguld  Stewart, 
Profeasor  of  Moral  PhilosopBy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Stewait  eilended  over  many  y«a»; 
and  as  the  whole  leUm  of  that  diitii«iiahcd  ^ukm^hor  hava 
been  preserved,  they  jronld  form  a  Tahabla  eowce  of  inateriab 
for  any  one  who  should  write  his  biography.  Mr.  Starit  vai 
best  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  anthor  of  "  Ilia  Firtnna 
of  Edinburgh,"  whieh  ran  through  numerous  feditiona,  and  of 
"The  Eleraents  of  Natural  History."  in  2  vols,  8vo.  Ho  also 
«mtiibuted  largely  (o  the  periodioJ  litentore  of  the  day,  and 
for  mnnj  years  was  a  pretty  regular  contribntor,  Stit  to  the 
Scot's  Magazine,  and  next,  and  chiefiy,  to  naUmod'a  H^a- 
rine.  Mr.  Surfc  alao  nad  before  Hia  Boyal  Soeiel;  oT  Eiia- 
burgh,  and  published  ia  thtir  Tiaonctioiii»"  a  fov  papm  m 
sdenHfic  subjects,  in  the  last  of  which  hechaUeBged  thaflOMos 
belif-f  of  "  the  supposed  progreu  of  huMB  aocie^  btm  tba 
savage  to  the  dviliced  state." 


lOBD  GODOLFHnr. 

On  the  16th  February,  at  the  fomily  aeat,  Gogmagog  HiH. 
Cambridgeshire,  l-Vancis  Godolphio  Osborne,  ist  Baron  Goddphia. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Ulh  Duke  of  Leeds,  by  hia  fint 
vrife,  the  Baroness  Conyers ;  and  waa  ham  on  the  18th  October, 
1777.  He  married,  in  1800,  the  third  daaghter  <rf  the  first  Lord 
Aucldaod,  and  was  High  Steward  of  Camtoidge.  Hia  Itodahip 
waa  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Honae  of  Conunona,  aa 
Lord  Francis  Osbone,  having  entocd  Faitiunent  in  ITW,  at 
member  for  Hcbiton,  for  whidi  borongh  he  sat  till  1802.  whea 
he  wae  returned  for  Lewca,  which  be  repteaented  till  1806.  In 
1S10  he  was  elected  for  Cambridgeshire,  and  he  sat  for  that 
county  up  to  October,  1831.  He  was  a  constant  supporter 
the  AVhigs,  aud  voted  in  favour  of  the  Reform  BiU.  In  183^ 
fur  his  uniform  support  to  the  liberal  party,  the  late  Eatl  Gr^ 
obtained  for  him  a  pemg«,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Godelphin, 
of  Famham  Royal,  County  Bndu.  He  leavea  three  aoa^  m, 
the  Hon.  George  GoddjAin  Odmae  (now  Lord  Qodo^n) ; 
Capt.  the  Bon.  William,  bite  militaiy  ucretary  and  kide-d»«aiDp 
to  Earl  Anckhnd,  when  Govemoc^Genenl  of  Indian  andtbs 
Hon.  and  Ber.  Sidney  Oabome. 


GENERAL  LORD  AILHER. 

Suddenly,  at  his  tesidenca  ia  Eaton  Square,  Londtm,  on  tM 
23d  February,  General  Lord  ATUas,  G.C.B.,  in  the  76th  yea 
of  his  nge.  He  was  the  son  of  the  fourth  baron,  by  tta 
danghler  of  Sir  Charies  Whitworth,  and  sister  of  the  tale  Eu 
Whitworth,  and  waa  bom  in  1776.  He  iaececdei  bie  fotber  i 
1786,  and  married,  in  1801,  the  danghter  of  Sir  Job*  Odl.  be 
ronet.  He  became  a  geaml  in  the  amy  in  1841,  and  wa 
coloBd  of  the  18th  Foot  since  18S2.  He  was  fiMrmeriy  Govei 
nor-General  of  Canada.  Be  recavcd  a  croat  and  dasp  fat  Tn 
Invera,  Ensaco,  Fucutos  d'Onor,  Vittoria,  and  Nive.  Be  aannM 
the  DaiHC  of  Wliitworth  before  that  of  Aylmer,  in  18S5,  oa  tb 
death  of  his  maternal  nude,  the  last  Eui  Wliitwortfa,  and  f 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  '^ee-Adiniial  the  Boo.  Iketeid 
WiUiam  Aylmer,  now  Lord  Aylmar. 
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Iocs  mmj  vicerajs  who  liare  gtmo  beCon  lum, 
Lord  Dalhoune  ia  aonlj  pressed  to  find  rawarees  for 
tts  iuviuble  expooses  <^  his  goranoieitt.  ^  luu 
lot  ledoced  the  aany  li^  lus.^«d«K88or,  bat  be  liaa 
iBtiaipited  the  Tisnal  fairioi^h  seuon,  and  tbree  bnn- 
irei  men  per  r^meat  are  sent  on  leave  (tf  absence 
st  the  only  time  of  ;ear  when  the  <^ato  admits  of 
soldierly  instructions.  The  army  is  thus  rendered 
coiqiaratiTely  inefficient,  both  for  the  present  and  the' 
!  fitoe — for  the  futnrej  by  the  total  suspension  of 
I  diicq^ine  thronghont  a  third  of  the  entire  force  for  a 
jtar  or  thereaboats ;  and  for  the  present,  by  the  di- 
minished nnmbers  in  those  oountries  where  war  and 
ocBqoest  hare  been  lately  so  rife,  and  where,  if  we  are 
to  baliefe  newspaper  reports,  there  is  still  sn  uneasy 
wnatioa  of  unrest  and  onsettlemeDt.  By  these 
iiMMires,  however,  the  noble  Harqnis  will  save  about 
jluM  iliiUmga  Mnoaith  (m  eaeh  man—a  very  la^  som 
ift  the  Sast^  BO  rich  ia  fidndoni 'wealth,  and  in  reality  so 
poer.  It  vo^  be  mgost  to  attribute  this  saving  to 
peannoos  pdioy  or  to  vant  of  fnie^ht.  His  lord- 
.iSf  k  probably  better  informed  than  any  one  else  <m 
the  poIUieal  poaition  of  British  India,  and  past  expe- 
neoee  would  lead  us  to  rely  much  apon  his  jadgment. 
Ve  believe,  however,  that  he  has  acted  chiefly  from  ne- 
Gtsaity.  Tor  some  time  past  the  exchequer  has  been 
in  a  state  of  chronic  nudady.  Wars  have  followed 
van.  Governors,  breathing  peace  over  brimming 
boaipen  in  the  Hdl  of  Lead,  have,  on  their  arrival  in 
tbe  Sast,  in  rapid  and  coDtinuons  snocesaion,  hackled 
j  a  their  armour  and  increased  the  debt.  To  sohlier- 
iig  nriKiBS,  or  soldiers  tired  of  var,  it  was  all  alike, 
tdd  the  same  tale,  and  made  the  same  fair  pro- 
lith  rimilg  reanlts  m  every  case.  Thespeeohes 
4  ganmon,  and  the  orecUt  of  Government,  under- 
vnt  the  same  kind  of  process.  They  were  both 
itntehed  to  meet  the  inevitable  but  unforeseen  course 
of  eroBts.  Iiulian  Finance  is  not  a  taking  subject; 
lad  the  wisdom  of  Pariiament  woold  seem  to  have 
decreed  that  ODoe  in  twenty  years  is  amply  sufficient 
for  vilgar  eyes  to  aqan  the  penetralia  of  our  Eastern 
idniustntion.  'She  pnblio  naturally  follow  the  ex- 
■ttple  <tf  the  Smate ;  and,  except  after  a  flourish  of 
tnunpeia  for  a  viotory,  a  diige  for  a  disaster,  or  an 
ytrtiMi  about  a  monopoly  which  may  inte;:feitJ  with 
tte  iatereata  of  the  trading  classes  in  our  great 
hHm^  is  qoite  ocnteDt  to  kee  ajg^  of  matters  vfaieh 
^MHiamediitely  ccBoeniit.  Let  us  idgore,  there- 
.fa%iD(aB  pceseat^aQ  ebbonMe  statisUoq,  and  nst 
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satisfied  with  a  few  [dain  faots  requiriiig  HO  flnaaeiil 
talmt  to  master,  but  bearing  diieefl^  on  every  indi- 
vidual connected  vith  India,  as  well  as  upon  the  inte- 
rests of  that  vast  country  itself.  It  auqr  be  broadly 
stated,  wifhont  fear  of  oontoadiitfion,  that  the  Indiaa 
expenditure  exoeeds  the  revenoe  1?  CQDsidecahfy  man 
than  a  miUkni  annually,  (loremment,  in  spite  of 
Lord  Hardinge 's  clippings  and  parings,  could  never  g0t 
a  credit  balance.  The  attempt  was  made  to  borrow, 
which  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  terms  held  oat. 
For  nearly  three  years,  there  has  now  been  a  staaidiDg 
open  loan,  to  wlatAi  subscriptioQa  have  only  come  1^ 
driblets ;  consequently,  the  unsatbfied  wants  of  Qo- 
vemment  have  seriously  injured  both  fund-golden  and 
traders,  the  former  having  appeared  as  an  oQsae- 
eessftd  borrower  in  the  mmey  market  for  so  hog  a 
period,  the  price  ot  money  has  been  omuttniaUy  l^;it 
ap,  and  thid  tit  sorts  of  seooritiea  in  like  ouiBMr 
depressed.  It  is  needlen  to  dwell  upon  the  xesolts 
to  oommerce,  for  vhich  the  heads  of  Gommnenk  hife 
so  much  to  answer.  Hie  es^Mrimmt,  we  bdfieve,  haa 
never  been  made  in  India,  of  oontraoting  with  O^K- 
talists  for  the  whole  sum  wanted,  and  leaving  them  to 
make  or  lose  by  their  bargain.  The  custom  in  that 
coontiy  is  to  keep  a  hxji  open,  till  it  is  filled  by  small 
but  nomerous  subscriptions  at  par,  for  the  per  oentage 
ofiered  in  the  pufalio  advertisements.  The  cuisequeDoe 
is,  that  the  Government  and  the  public  are  rivals  in  the 
money  nurket,  till  the  necessities  of  the  former  have 
been  slowly  met,  and  all  other  Govemmeat  stocks,  as 
well  as  private  ones,  are  depieoiated  in  tbe  interral, 
to  the  damage  of  the  ancient  boldors.  In  a  ocnmt^ 
(tf  bnreaaeratio  tendencies,  where  the  raling  powen 
are  absdutely  supicaue,  the  public  Toioe  bring,  lika 
that  of  the  six^  age  oi  man,  vhich  "i^ws  and 
whistles"  in  its  sound,  these  matters  ue  t^en  small 
account  of.  What  commerce  is  in  England,  the  habita 
of  administration  are  in  India.  To  meet  the  clamo- 
rous demands  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  wishes  of  the 
other,  is  the  ol^ect  of  the  respective  legislators  and 
fiaanciers. 

The  province  rather  steers  in  this  le^tect,  if  ecu- 
pared  irith  tihe  domiaant  oonntry.  .  Soch  is  1^  fiite 
of  provinces. 

It  seems  sbange,  howevw,  that  these  Lidian  loans 
should  not  have  been  opened  in  London,  simulta- 
neooaly  wth  tia  issue  of  .tiie  promissory  iwtes  ia  the 
Lidian  prendeneies.  @f^^^f<$$^'*'^ 
higher  than  the  average  md  among  )u,  idiue  it  u 
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nmehlmnrtiUBi  Uioseof  the  East.  If  trsmfonbl^ 
vith  dividends  payable  at  tlie  offices  of  the  Company, 
audi  a  stock  voiud  be  popular  enough,  and  £200  of 
it  voold  onlj  be  a  trifle  lover  thtm  India  stock.* 
If  done  aftor  the  Eniopean  fashion,  through  Roths- 
child and  others,  with  a  London  issue,  the  Indian 
treasozy  would  not  be  inconvcmenced,  and  the  com- 
snerep  cS  both  countries,  hut  of  India  in  partionlar, 
vonlft  gain  a  oonuderabk  advantage.  The  loan 
OHud  by  Lord  Hanlu^  has  bean  nnaroidab^  con- 
tumed  by  the  present  goroncv.  Small  effcois  nu^ 
Iw  tiaoed  ajso*  in  i^axmtly  insigmficut  acts  oS 
ooxmdl,  to  ease  the  Sbdest  the  cost  of  the  individnat 
Tw  instance,  adiaft  act  has  appeared  for  levying  tolls 
on  the  highways,  extraordinuy  powers  bong  vested  is 
the  district  magistrates  to  enforce  payment.  In  the 
provisions  of  this  act  we  see  how  a  distressed  ex- 
cheqaflr,  acting  upon  tiie  nexres  of  a  practical  states- 
Bum,  will  cause  him  to  forget  the  cherished  maxims 
-ctf  his  poHtioal  existence,  as  wdl  as  the  costans  and 
habtts  thought  prevajling)  inKng  the  pec^  he 
is  eaDed  upon  to  govern. 

Great  praise  was  justly  bestowed  tmthe  late  Gover- 
au^Gcnenl  ibr  his  abcdition  of  transit  daties,  which 
hid  ao  long  obstrncted  the  intonal  oommoorcrir  India. 
.But  BOWi  what  is  in  aonu  moasnre  eqoivaleiit  to  a 
tmn^  duty  is  liboat  to  be  imposed  nnder  another 
mmn  nd  ertended  to  all  IJiepoor  enltivatorsi  who, 
ftras  thii  dtoatknt  of  their  villages,  may  be  under  the 
neoeasity  of  using  the  Government  high  road.  It  has 
been  qoite  forgotten  hj  the  proposers  of  this  iBn^ish 
tax,  that,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
European  stations,  there  are  no  carriages  and  hcaws 
of  loxory,  and  that  the  toll  proposed  will  fell  almost 
Azolnsinly  on  the  trader  and  the  agricnltorist.  That 
it  will  be  mub  ended,  ahoold  the  draft  act  become  law, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  donht;  and  that  the  col- 
lection will  cause  considerable  oppression  of  tiie  poor 
and  d^enoeless  travelling  trader  by  tmpodent  and  oor- 
'  Ti^  native  ofidalsk  aU  who  know  India*  and  the 
ehazaoter,  habits,  and  importanoa  of  laiSim  oAosl 
mdedings,  wiU  be  ready  to  admit. 

By  sooM,  perhaps,  this  proposal  of  the  Eastern 
fuler  may  i^pear  a  trifle.  We  must  differ  from  them. 
It  appears  to  us  the  last  effort  of  a  thoroughly  wearied 
mind,  which  has  wasted  its  best  enemies  in  strivingto 
lestore  the  exhausted  Indian  exchequer.  The  noble 
lEarquis  looks  at  the  army  with  a  wistful  eye.  He 
tampers  witii  the  establishment,  hut  he  dares  not  re- 
duce it.  The  oivilians,  though  very  well  paid,  are  few 
in  number,  and  there  is  not  a  snffidenoy  of  them  for 
Oa  now  widely-extended  territories,  ijij  increase  of 
the  direct  tax  on  the  land  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
would  lead  only  to  depopulation,  l^e  maxims  of  the 
dqr*  and  the  imperial  pdicrf,  protect  the  provmoe  from 
an  augmentatian  of  custom  dues.  What,  tiien,  is 
to  be  done  f  The  extensive  measures  adopted  by 
Government,  with  reference  to  irrigation  by  means  oS 
tanks  and  canals,  and  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of 
'  the  great  rivers,  though  by  no  means  adequately  ap- 
preciated in  this  country,  cannot^  with  the  exception 
'  of  two  or  three  gnat  cuab  aheady  (xmij^eted,  pro- 
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dnoe  flnamnal  results  for  some  time  to  econe,  exot^t 
in  the  way  of  drains.  The  returns,  though  ultimately 
certain,  are  still  merely  in  prospective.  In  the  man- 
time,  the  Govemor-Cteneral  languishes  for  want  of 
supplies,  and  improvements  are  impeded  which  wonld 
otherwise  be  advanced. 

There  most  be  something  wrong  in  principle  and 
we  believe  that  something  wrong  to  be  the  oc^eet 
of  an  attempt  to  asaimQate  the  mterest  rates  of  money 
in  England  and  her  Bastem  provinces,  by  the  mis- 
take of  applying  fw  kMUs  whtai  there  is  great  d^ 
denc^  of  ci^td,  instead  of  seeking  them  when  it  ii 
abundant,  even  to  overflowing.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
repeat  trite  maxims  on  the  impossilolity  of  a  true  eeo* 
nomy  existing,  where  a  yearly  deficit  is  met  by  shift- 
ing expedients,  and  a  compelled  though  unwUling 
neglect  of  natural  resources.  The  Indian  Govemment 
has  ever  been  alive  to  these  resources.  Its  merosntile 
origin  and  commercial  affinities  have  never  allowed  them 
to  fail  into  oblivion ;  yet  it  has  always  been  checked 
by  the  want  of  capital,  the  load  of  debt,  the  hahitt 
td  seeking  for  assistance  in  a  conntty  which  is  very 
poor,  and  is  now  enrsed  by'a  system  of  drainage 
wBskh  affecting  every  comer  of  the  land.  Ilusdnuft- 
age  ia  effected  by  the  thousands  of  EngUshmen  who 
oome  to  India  for  a  time,  to  obtain  a  oompeteno^ 
and  then  to  carry  away  their  aavings.  It  is  iubsd 
a  case  of  aheentedsm,  against  whidi  no  ommtiy  am 
bew  up  and  flourish.  EngUshmen  never  aewe  in 
India.  They  are  but  8ojoumer&  in  the  land,  living  m 
the  hope  of  making  a  fortune,  which  th^  afaall  ^end 
at  home.  It  matters  not  whetlnr  the  fortune  be  made 
1^  planting  indigo,  or  by  commerce^  or  come  to  the  ex* 
official  of  the  honourable  Company  in  the  shi^  of 
pension;  it  is  in  every  case  remitted  to  Gmt 
Britain. 

Some  portion  ia  subscribed  to  Goverameut  loan*. 
Of  late  years  the  passion  for  joint  stock  has  extended 
eastward,  bat,  aa  a  rala^  it  may  be  taken  for  graatei 
that  fai  the  wt  majofify  of  cases  a  resideiue  in  Lidia 
is  endured  solely  ^  Uw  purpose  of  securing  Mm 
oomfnt  at  home.  The  amount  saved  and  earned  off 
by  each  individual  may  be  small  enongh,  hat  Ihe  ran 
total  exported,  without  commercial  equivalent,  during 
a  term  of  years,  would  be  more  difficult  to  calonlate 
than  the  cubic  measure  of  alluvial  deposits  washed 
from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Ganges  and  Surhampooter, 
the  separate  muddy  particles  of  which  have  formed  a 
huge  Delta,  extendii^  over  hundreds  of  square  miles. 
Well  do  the  educated  natives  of  India  understand  the 
true  condition  of  their  country.  They  are  rea^  to 
admit  that  the  British  laws  are  impartially  adaunit* 
tered,  that  under  our  rule  immense  districts  have  kfflg 
forgotten  the  honors  of  war,  witii  aU  its  ston  aooom- 
paniments.  They  will  allow  that  our  assessments  an 
lighter  than  those  of  the  governments  we  suoceeded ; 
that  we  have  opened  markets  for  tfanr  prodno4  sod 
that  the  conquering  race  is  no  longer  allowed  to 
tyrannise  over  the  conquered.  They  are  suffiofently 
alive  to  the  economical  improvements  we  have  initt- 
ated,  and  have  not  been  slow  to  turn  them  to  adran- 
tage.  But  they  eannot  shut  ^ir  eyes  upon  tba 
never-ceasing  drainage  by  the  British  system  of 
temporary  residence.  They  cannot  forget  that  undtr 
the  old  Baston  ^^^^^^^^^&fj^  ^ 
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iKlntONOf  inariail  ii^jttstice^           the  whole  io- 
enuoftheeonstiyirasspeut  iritbmit;  and  though 
in  lom^  periuqs  very  freqaent,  iostancea,  imgnlarlj 
AUniied,  th&t  it  invambly  helped  to  svell  Ae  na- 
tioaal  icsonioes  after  some  fashion  or  other,  either 
in  tbe  expenditure  of  native  princes,  or  in  reverting  to 
eonunerce  or  agriculture.    In  those  old  times,  the 
officialA  in  high  place  irere  taken  from  among  them- 
tdna,    if,  like  ourselves,  they  \rere  but  lately  con- 
qoHors,  the  land  ttoh  by  the  sword  became  that  of 
tlieir  adoption  and  affection. 
For  En^ishmen,  such  Eastern  settlement  is  per- 
,  bps  not  to  be  desired.   It  is  impossible  for  us  not 
to  oherish  that  feeling  which  brings  the  voluntary 
nile  back  to  end  hia  days,  and  causes  him  to  rear  his 
bnOyiathe&therlasd.  The  feeling  is  so  strong  wnong 
oar  fsUow-cooatrymen  in  the  Hast,  that  hardly  any  pcr- 
ee^Ue  difference  can  be  perceived  in  the  numbers  of 
fiiglishmea  now  located  in  India,  from  what  there  were 
•hen  residence  was  forbidden  by  the  cautious  rcgula- 
j  tions  of  the  Company,  except  to  those  employed  in  its 
;  serrice.   This  fact  alone,  if  we  consider  how  nume- 
i  rous  are  retired  Anglo-Indiana  ia  every  comer  of 
'  Giest  Britain,  adds  additional  proof  to  what  baa  been 
j  idmieed.   But  proof  can  hardly  be  wanted  for  so 
I  ielf-crident  a  proposition.    We  will  adduce  one  more, 
j  IioTCTer.    Till  British  rule-supervencd,  India  was 
I  I  great  importer  of  precious  metals.    Native  princes 
del%ht  in  amassing  wealth,  and  the  habit  then 
I  prerale(^  as  it  does  now  amid  great  masses  of  the 
I  popolalioo,  of  secreting  money.   Bat  India  is  now 
a  steady  exporter,  and  has  been  for  some  time.  Yet 
English  merc]iants  know  that  to  this  day,  they  are 
f  obliged  to  buy  a  large  proportion  of  the  raw  produce 
they  rcqoire  with  hard  money.    "VVe  can  only  refer 
tiiii  change  in  the  trading  condition  to  tlic  perpetual 
j  dninsge  carried  on  by  the  private  remittances  of 
Englishmen,  whether  resident  or  retiring  for  ever 
from  the  country.    There  is  another  cause  we  sliall 
siiov  hereafter,  which  in  contradistinction  may  be 
tinned  the  deep  or  pnhlio  drain,  though  in  amount  of 
^nbie  oontentg,  it  must  be  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
nummerablo  rills  of  private  enterprise.*    This  fact 
not  escape  tbe  statesman  who  has  now  exchanged 
the  bustle  of  political  life  for  the  labours  of  the  phi- 
.  loM^iie  historian.   In  a  country  so  drained,  it  is 
i  iapoBsible  that  money  shoatd  not  bear  an  extravagant 
I  pnct  T^ie  greatest  proof  of  the  poverty  of  a  country 
;  B  the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  money,  if  there  bo  not 
I  O  extraordinary  impulsive  spirit  of  enterprise  per- 
i  wdiag  a  whole  nation,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
i  iaittica.    Now,  in  India,  there  is  little  or  no  private 
fiterprise.    Government  must  in  all  things  take  the 
loitiatiTe.   Money  bears  an  excessive  price,  and  the 
""Mtiy  is  the  poorest  in  the  world.    Tlie  wages  of 
^tuskilled  labour  are  tbronghout  tbe  Peninsnla  about 
twoanoaa,  or  threepence  a-day.   Skilled  kbour  re- 
qahei  on  an  aven^  about  a  penny-halfpenny  more. 
^Ivtgiges  are  rarely  ever  redeemed,  the  landed  pro- 
FieCor  or  holder  under  Government  payiug  from 
^«h>to  twentj-five  per  cent,  for  loans,  of  which, 
tt<M|ft  secured  oa  ma  land  and  produce,  he  never 
iittih,  and  never  will  have  the  power  of  paying  the 
can  cany  on  no  longer,  his  land 
•If  
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is  sold  t7  Ooranmunt  for  land  iix*  ^  Ml  da«.t- 
Amidst  this  oompUcation  of  teaurea,  where  Oovtim- 

ment  is  tbe  bona  fide  proprietor  of  the  sdl,  the  ktter 
term  is  the  more  appropriate  of  the  two,  and  It  ia  in 
a  country  so  poor,  which  is  besides  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  wealth  drainage,  that  the  Indian  Oovemment  per- 
sists in  seeking  for  the  loans  it  may  ficom  time  to  timo 
require. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  raising  of  capital  for  tha 
Indian  railways,  simultaneously  in  tbe  two  coantriea* 
may  lead  the  way  to  a  genend  correction  of  this 
error.  If  money  can  be  got  for  an  industrial  under> 
taking,  not  comprehended  by  the  Indian  mind,  it  aurelj 
may  be  procured  for  the  public  purposes  of  the  State — 
many  of  which  are  indnatrial  on  the  grandest  scale— 
on  similar  terms.  It  is  due  from  iu  to  devise  artifi^ 
cial  means  by  which  to  remedy  the  necessary  evila  o( 
conquest,  to  reduce  tbe  balance  between  the  Tiet<ff8 
and  the  vanquished.  Those  artificial  mcana  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  naturalization  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment loans  on  the  British  soil,  by  which  we  may  hope 
to  return  some  portion  of  the  drained-away  capital, 
in  some  measure  to  equalise  the  rates  of  interest,  and 
so  cause  a  general  depreciation  of  the  price  of  money 
throughout  Hindostan.  ■  Only  let  the  State  follow 
the  example  of  the  Railway  Company :  let  it  appeal 
to  the  wealthy  capitalist,  and  eschew  the  driblet  aystem 
which  has  already  proved  so  ruiiious  both  to  itself 
and  to  the  trader  generally,  by  its  constant  and  oppres- 
sive competition  in  the  mon^  market. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  public  drain  on  the 
public  accounts,  which  amounts  to  some  three  millioas 
and  a-half  ycariy,  drawn  by  tbe  Company  to  meet  thq 
homo  establishmcpt,  tlio  pensions  of  retired  servants, 
and  the  iuterest  of  Indian  stock  secured  on  the  territo- 
rial revenues  of  India  by  the  Act  of  1S34. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  net  tribute  money  of 
the  province  to  the  domiuant  country,  after  deduc* 
tion  of  the  cost  of  armies  and  local  cstablisbnunts, 
which  are  included  in  the  gross.  It  matters  not  how 
it  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  pensions,  sala- 
ries, or  stock  accounts:  the  amount  drawn  aunoally 
by  the  Company  exactly  represents  the  obligatiou  of 
the  province  iu  favour  of  the  Imperial  race  at  homSf 
though  the  treasury  of  the  Smpire  has  no  share  in  the 
profit.  The  same  meaning,  of  course,  apples  as  to 
the  innumerable  small  drams  before  characterised,  and 
tbe  East  India  Company  btauds  forth  as  a  gigmtJe 
absentee.  With  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this- 
monstrous  draft  on  the  resources  of  India  it  is  impos- 
sible to  meddle  :  it  is  the  pensions  of  British  gentle- 
men and  discharged  soldiers  for  service  in  tbe  £Bst,  or 
Mie  cost  of  establishments  necessary  for  tbe  reUtiona 
of  Government  and  Banking.  Bnt  there  is  a  part  of 
it  which  may  fairly  come  under  review, — and  that  is 
the  £G50,000  annually  paid  as  interest  on  the  six  ail- 
lioas  of  India  stock.  To  do  this  we  must  consider 
the  present- oonstitntion  of  the  Ccnnpaay,  the  chaoges 
operated  in  1834,  and  tbe  position  of  the  proprietors 
as  regards  India  and  this  country.  It  is  believed  that 
a  substantial  saving  may  be  made  to  the  province  of 
about  40  hu!8  of  rupees,  or  £100,000  per  annum,  with- 
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oat  eneroadunff  on  right,  or  interfering  vith  a  system 
of  GoTemment  which,  on  the  whole,  ia  hy  far  the  most 
fikTOorable  specimen  of  external  dominion  and  legisla- 
tion carried  on  hy  the  British  Empire. 

Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Sir  Robert  Feel 
bracketed  British  and  Anglo-Indian  debts  tt^ther. 
If  we  recollect  rightly,  one  of  the  a^uments  in  sspport 
of  the  necessity  of  equalising  expenditure  and  revenue 
vas  baaed  on  the  iaot  of  an  Eastern  deficit.  Astatesman 
looking  la^dj  at  the  finance  of  Great  Britain  oould 
not  do  otherwise.  The  Ministers  of  1834  had  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  the  debts  of  the  trading 
East  India  Company.  By  the  revised  charter  the  As- 
sociation of  Leadenhall  Stceet  ceased  to  be  a  commer* 
cial  body,  while  its  pc^ittcal  power  and  patronage  were 
preserved  intact. 

The  principle  of  the  measnre  for  the  commercial 
benefit  of  England  and  her  Asiatic  dominions,  no  man 
would  be  now  bold  enough  to  dbpute.  The  last  ves- 
tige of  what  had  been  once  a  huge  monopoly  was  swept 
BVBj.  A  weU-infoimed  territorial  board  was  pre- 
served as  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  gover- 
nors of  th^  provinces,  the  conditions  of  whose  elections 
insured  a  oertun  amount  of  probity  and  knowledge ; 
the  field  of  enterprise  was  thrown  open  to  the  ener- 
gies [of  the  private  trader^  without  fear  of  an  over- 
whelming competition  on  the  part  of  Government. 
The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  had  been  made  in 
by  the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade  to  the  public, 
under  certam  oonditions ;  and  the  enactment  of  1834, 
oausittg  the  Company's  trade  to  China  to  cease  on  the 
S2d  April,  1834,  completed  the  good  work. 

The  free  traders  of  India  and  Great  Britain  were 
indeed  to  be  congratulated  on  so  desirable  a  consum- 
mation. To  use  the  words  of  M'Culloch,  '*  What  has 
been  effected  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India 
in  1814,  notwithstanding  the  many  drawbacks  nnder 
which  it  has  laboared,  is  an  earoest  of  what  may  be 
henceforward  anticqsated.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it 
vfll  be  (iDnnd  that  th»  commeroe  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  vorlds  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy ;  and 
that  it  is  dsstinedi  now  that  the  incubus  of  monopoly 
is  vhdly  removed,  to  attain  to  a  magnitade  and  im- 
portance of  which  we  have  no  idea.*'  This  sentence 
was  written  in  1834,  and  each  subsequent  year  has 
proved  its  truth.  So  far,  there  was  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  benefit  between  the  two  countries.  Bat 
when  we  consider  the  quidpro  quo  received  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  stock,  in  lien  of  commercial  privi- 
leges, viz., — enormous  dividends  without  any  riaJc  what- 
ever, for  such  a  period  as  forty  years,  insured  to  them 
from  the  territorial  revenues  of  India — we  are  oon- 
strained  to  admit  that  the  interests  of  the  province 
woe  sacrificed  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  a  very 
small  class  of  fnndholders.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  dovemment  of  1834  merely  looked  at  the  average 
of  preceding  dividends  when  this  resolntion  was  taken, 
and  that  it  was  considered  equitable  to  make  coming 
dividends  equal  to  those  which  had  gone  before.  And 
perh^  it  was  so,  as  far  as  the  fundholders  were  con- 
cerned, but  it  was  certainly  exactly  the  reverse  to  the 
country  saddled  with  the  new  burden.  For  in  great 
measure  it  was  a  new  burden  to  the  territorial  revenue 
of  British  India,  whidi,  hy  the  new  charter,  was  now 
nibliged  to  meet  the  whole  demand ;  whereas,  before,  a 
Ih^b  Akm,  if  not  nearij  fdl  of  it,  had  been  dmnrcd 


from  profits  on  commercial  transactions.  Tlina,  vhilft 
the  commerce  of  the  two  countrieS'Was  opened,  abo^ 
which  had  ceased  to  trade  was  secured  by  the 
profit  of  mercantile  speculation,  and  the  alreadj 
scanty  revenue  of  the  provioce  had  a  new  load  thrust 
upon  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  analyse  the  conditions  of  sncli 
an  association  as  the  East  India  Company  was  prior 
to  1834.   Never  before  was  there  such  a  hybnd  in 
existenoe.  It  was  almost  imposuble  to  discover  when 
the  merchant  left  off  and  tiie  prince  b^n,  so  mixed 
iqi  were  its  different  fnnctious,  political,  miUtaiy,  and 
commodal.    Yet  the  two  former  were,  if  Btriotfy  | 
considered,  the  natural  result  of  the  hittw,  and  tha 
normal  condition  of  tiie  association  was  a  trading  oat. 
This  trading  Company  had  aUowed  itself  to  coDtnct 
an  immense  debt  -, — the  expenses  of  defence  first,  then  \ 
of  conquest  and  territorial  eipansion,  having  been  reu-  i 
dcred  indispensable  by  the  nature  of  its  operations. 
In  1834,  this  debt  exceeded  fineen  millions.   For  & 
long  time  the  trading  association  had  staved  off  bank-  < 
ruptcy,  solely  through  the  credit  obtained  in  its  cha-  I 
racter  of  a  government.  Yet,  while  debt  was  yeaily  ao>  i 
cmii^,  proprietors  of  the  joint  stodc  never  ceased  to  ) 
draw  10^  per  cent,  dividends — that  amount  hnisg  ^ 
been  realised  since  1793.  Organic  life  was  ^ns  jm*  < 
served  through  the  credit  given  to  a  nUing  power,  < 
which  wouhi  have  been  refused  to  a  mere  commercttl 
association ;  and  it  is  to  a  body,  which,  in  the  oUivka  i 
of  its  origin,  so  violated  the  oonditions  of  mercantile 
existence,  that- the  profits  of  commerce  have  been  se- 
cured from  another  oouroe,  when  all  its  risks  Inn  i 
been  removed. 

We  do  not  here  propose  to  consider,  upon  general 
principles,  the  expediency  of  mixing  up  political  with 
commercial  functions,  or  as  to  how  far  the  Company  j 
or  Fariiament  may  have  respectively  to  answer  itst  the  | 
state  of  Indian  finance  prior  to  1834.  A  boreaaoralis 
seoreciy  veiled  the  monopoly  of  the  one,  and  the  |ffo- 
fonndest  igntoanoe  pernded  the  deliberrtionB  of  tiie 
other.  We  merely  state  the  fut,  that  Bft«  «sdy 
a  century  of  administration,  and  SOO  years  of  bade, 
this  great  debt  had  been  accumulated ;  and  to  diminish 
which,  by  a  diminution  of  profits,  according  to  tbo 
ordinary  principles  of  responsibility  and  credit,  had 
never  once  entered  the  conception  of  the  HonouraUe 
Company. 

And  this  it  is  which  is  perpetuated,  at  aU  events  : 
continned,  till  the  year  1874,  by  the  Ministiy  who  i 
framed  the  last  revised  charter,  viz.,  that  from  a  re* 
venue  inadequate  to  keep  up  the  establishmenta  con- 
sequent on  a  policTf  of  conquest,  a  deduction  is  yearij  i 
made  of  £650,000  for  the  exclusive  ben^t  of  a  small  | 
section  of  fumlholders ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  for  ' 
£6,000,000,  the  provinces  of  India  are  booad  to  paj 
£S6,000,000.  in  the  course  of  40  years,  that  is,  from 
1834  to  1874.   Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  m  ; 
this  snutU  section  of  fundholders  is  lodged  much  power, 
with  a  more  extensive  patronage  than  that  swayed  by 
the  Kinisters  of  the  Crown.    Had  the  tax  on  the 
province  been  levied  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  ex- 
chequer ;  had  it  been  devoted  to  lightening  the  bur- 
thens of  the  over-taxed  population  of  this  country,  how- 
ever much  we  might  have  been  dispoeed  to  question  the  | 
justice  of  the  imposition,  we  shoi^  ytrtpiwlj  im^ft  beea 
soothed  Igr  the  moStf'^iirWMragJ^^  Bei. 


^WTO  EBVlSiOP  THE  KESOTJBOES  OP  BIOTMH  INDU, 


H  a  lAipoeaCbls  not  to  d^lore  a  bu^fain,  the  vhole 
pn^  d  vhioh  goes  to  a  limited  number  of  persons, 
vho  hare  thus  boldly  taken  advanti^  of  the  igaoranoe 
of  Failiii&ent  and  the  public 

Aa  fiur  as  that  bargain  is  Kmcemed,  little  more 
Tauafl  to  be  said.  It  baa  been  made  and 
acted  apon,  and  India  must  endure  the  conse- 
qnaaoes.  IHw  time  is  fast  approaching,  however, 
whea  the  affiun  of  our  Eastern  empire  will  again  be 
Hearted  to  rigid  serotiny.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
jet  too  Ute  to  effect  a  change,  which  may  in  some 
mfasare  relieve  the  Indian  treasury  from  this  heavy 
burthen.  The  question  is  a  very  delicate  one,  invol- 
liag,  as  it  does,  a  solemn  guarantee  to  the  Company 
to  10|  per  cent,  till  1874.  la  that  year,  the 
KCEtity  fond  will  have  nearly  reached  £12,000,000, 
vhich  the  Ministers  of  1834  decreed  should  be  given 
to  East  Indian  proprietors  in  exchange  for  £6,000,000. 
Xetet  before  was  (dBdal  experience  so  fairly  outwitted 
bf  BNcaBtUe  andatuty  as  in  this  instance.  In  such 
aeoBtesi,  the  servants  of  the  Crown  could  hardly  be 
ejected  to  aToid  defeat ;  yet  it  might  have  been 
Itoped  that  they  wnild  have  mifoiced  some  moderation 
ht  tin  Horions  demands  of  tiwir  dexterous  antago- 
aiits.  Here  is  a  chanot^  bomiTer.  for  tardy  re- 
demption of  the  error.  Whether  the  present  Com- 
puj  shouH  continue  to  administer  the  affairs  and 
ogc^the  patronage  of  India  more  than  four  years 
from  this  date,  depends  upon  the  vote  of  Parliament. 
If  deprived  of  the  Government  at  any  time,  proprie- 
ton  aie  at  liberty  to  claim  tbcir  doubled  stock  after 
due  notice.  By  the  Act,  they  cannot  be  forced  to 
take  it;  and  if  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  they  are 
■scored,  as  we  have  already  stated.  Bat  if  allowed 
loi^iin  thdr  influence  and  patrcmage,  they  would 
ptobaUj  he  manageable  enough,  the  character  of  the 
Coa^ai^  bcii^  now  ain^^  and  aimple,  and  not  multi- 
brioia  ud  complex,  aa  in  oti»r  days. 

It  shears  to  us,  however,  that  a  negotiation  might 
ba  advantageously  entered  into  with  the  Company, 
vUoii,  wit^mt  interfering  with  their  vested  rights, 
voold  1^  the  same  time  relieve  tiie  Indian  revenues  of 
M  lacs  of  rupees  annually,  as  long  as  there  is  an 
£«stem  deficit,  and  pour  a  stream  of  tribute-money 
>W>  the  Imperial  treasury  at  any  future  period  when 
Um  visions  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  which  so  effeo- 
tuHj  blinded  the  generation  that  lived  in  1793,  shall 
W  been  realised. 

Hie  sabjeot  has  been  freely  discussed  in  sfime  of 
the  best-informed  journals  of  Hindostan,  and  a  plan 
W  been  proposed  which  might .  eveutoally  be  beaten 
into  ikape.  In  the  year  whcm  the  charter  ex^res,  the 
wcari^  fond,  for  payment  of  dividends  and  capital, 
via  have  reached  about  £4,000,000.  It  is  proposed 
to  mae  £8,000,000  by  loan  in  EngUmd,  imd  with  the 
total  £12,000,000  to  pay  off  the  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock,  thereby  relieving  the  Indian  revenues  of 
2400,000  a-year  for  the  present ;  and  till  there  no 
longer  be  an  Indian  deficit,  all  future  payments  from 
India,  on  account  of  interest  on  stock  being  made  pay- 
able to  the  consolidated  funds,  which  should  be  liable 
lor  tbe  dividends.  If  we  have  passed  the  phase  of 
raqaest  in  tbe  East,  it  may  be  supposed,  though  by 
no  neana  taken  for  gnmted,  that  that  fimd  would  in 
tomm  oC  time  beoome  a  consideralile  gainer,  a^  after 
Mtftg  Mda  a  oertain  mm  for  xedonption  of  debt 


in  years  of  Borploa,  a  balance  mi^t  be  natandlr  and 
fittingly  alienated  in  fovonr  of  the  Imperial  ex^ 

chequer. 

We  do  not  advocate  a  rupture  with  the  Honourable 
Company.  Far  from  it  It  should  be  invited  to  take 
the  new  stock  of  "  Indian  C<^isds in  exchange  for 
the  ohi,  with  a  continuation  of  its  present  powers  and 
privileges,  under  conditions  which  would  be  snggoted 
by  the  experience  of  former  negotiati<HU  and  charters, 
proprietors  being  paid  up  according  to  the  means  nt 
the  security  fund,  which  would  now  no  longer  be  re- 
quired. With  all  its  shortcomings,  and  they  are  neither 
venial  nor  few,  we  have  no  wish  to  part  with  the  East 
India  Company.  In  equity,  in  tolerance,  and  in  the 
art  of  administration  generally,  it  has  no  cause  to 
shun  comparison  with  the  constitutional  goTomnent 
of  Britain.  As  a  creature  destined  to  rule,  it  came 
somewhat  irregularly  into  the  world ;  but  like  many  a 
bastard,  it  has  shown  itself  to  possess  "  more  oom- 
position  and  fierce  quality  than  a  whole  tribe"  of  more 
legitimiU«ly-begotten  powers.  We  should  not  lightly 
part  with  a  madiine  which,  with  siDgnlarelastici^fhi^ 
from  time  to  time  ehuged  vaA  adapted  itself  to  eir- 
cum stances  throughout  a  century,  vbioh  has  ever 
had  the  merit  of  preserving  order,  and  of  vastiy  ex- 
tending our  empire,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
enoroaching  upon  ourconstitutional  liberties.  Thislatter 
point  was  ably  enforced,  andveiy  dexterously  applied,  in 
the  great  victory  of  Pitt  and  Geoi^  m.  over  the  coali- 
tion Ministry  in  1782.  Mr.  Pitt's  ai^uments  are 
equally  powerful  in  the  present  day,  indeed,  much 
more  so ;  the  patronage  of  the  Company  being  so 
much  more  extensive,  and  dispersed  through  a  fw 
greater  number  of  channels  than  when  the  heaven- 
born  minister  predicted  that,  were  it  all  centred  in  a 
Secretary  of  Stat^  he  might,  in  defiance  both  of  the 
Crown  «id  people,  effect  tbe  wht^esale  cotntption  of 
Pariiament  and  ita  eleotoie.  This  consideration  does 
not  interfere,  however,  with  a  n^jotiatiffli  and  a  oom- 
promise.  It  ought  not  to  predudo  the  Miniatiy  of 
1854  from  repairing  the  errors  of  1834 ;  from  rett- 
ing a  blander  in  the  terms  of  agreement,  of  which  the 
proprietors  of  India  stock  have  already  profited  for 
20  years,  to  the  exoeeding  detriment  of  the  oonntty 
whose  affairs  they  are  catled  upon  to  direct. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  this  proposition  takes 
its  rise  from  the  same  principle  as  the  argument  of 
the  early  put  of  this  article.  The  reorganization  of 
India  stock,  and  the  simultaneous  opening  of  loans 
for  the  Indian  Glovemment  in  Bngland  and  in  Indian 
alike  involve  the  application  of  British  resources  to 
the  exhausted  province.  Both  operatinia  woohl  tend 
to  equalise  the  rates  of  interest  in  the  two  coontria^ 
in  one  of  which  they  are  generally  as  low  as  they  are 
high  in  the  other. 

If  Great  Britain  would  return,  by  equitable  loans, 
what  she  has  taken,  and  is  yearly  and  daily  taking  in 
direct  and  indirect  tribute,  though  she  coidd  not  lose, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  would  be  tbe  advan- 
tage to  the  dependency.  As  before  shown,  the  State 
is  the  sole  landlord  in  India.  Prom  this  circum- 
stance eveiy  Government,  whether  Hindoo,  Mogul,  ot 
British,  has  always  been  obliged  to  initiate  and  cany 
out  all  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  the  laud. 
The  last  has  done  as  mudi,  periiB[A*u  od|^ 
been  aatidpated  amHl  fiiifiW  Vftb^U^Utobt, 


BOW  TO  DmiiO^  TBS  RSeOVItm  09  BRITISH  IKDIi; 


"That  nmoh  as  is  possible  to  t^e  Gor«niffle&t,**  doesi 
not  nearly  meet  tho  wuits  of  tbe  soil.  Yet  the  State 
being  the  landlord,  it  is  criminal  in  it  longer  to  ne- 1 
^leot  its  duties,  "aai  to  remain  blind  to  tbe  anomalies 
trfaich  now  exist,  on  tbe  shallow  ploa  of  impossibility. 
Then  are  no  bounds  to  the  natural  dcTelopment  of 
India,  except  in  the  apathy  of  its  ralors.  But  they 
must  seek  to  replace  the  riches  which  are  yearly 
Gained  away  by  that  ]argo  class  of  British  visitors 
who  refuse  to  settie  in  the  country  to  which  they  are 
indebted  for  their  fortunes.  artificial  means 

are  loans  at  low  interest,  to  be  expended  on  the  soil. 
The  increasing  revenue  wQX  eventually  redeem  the 
loans.  There  is  hardly  a  district  or  settlement  officer 
in  the  land  who  does  not  loudly  complain  of  the  want 
of  judicious  advances,  by  means  of  which  every  in- 
terest oonnecled  with  the  soil  would  immediately 
-benefit,  and  consequently  the  State  itself.  But  to 
«ae1i  is  returned  the  same  cold  answer — "lliere  is  no 
numey;  your  district  must  wait  for  a  season.*' 

b  not  this  lamentable  f  Is  it  not  depknmUe  that 
»  Tttt  population  should  be  exposed  to  the  homrs  of 
dimdo  famine  for  want  of  timely  advanoes  from  the 
State  landlord,  which  would  for  ever  ward  it  off  f 
let  so  it  is.  Wide  districts,  (mce  so  afflicted  every 
six  or  seven  years,  are  now  efifectnally  protected  by 
the  completed  canals;  while  millions  npon  millions  of 
aqoare  miles  are  periodiootty  laid  waste,  and  depopn- 
]^«d  by  a  scourge,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  destoy 
'for  ever,  if  our  Indiui  rulers  will  only  resolve  in 
future  to  disoard  tbe  word  "impossible." 

We  submit  tlmt  the  awt^ening  must  begin  with 
us  in  EmglaDd,  With  our  tnumpbs  and  conquests 
wo  have  adopted  the  onerous  duties  of  hmdlord  as  well 
as  ruler  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  We 
have  no  ng^t  to  plume  ourselves  on  what  has  been 
done,  when  so  nnuA  still  remains  aadfrne.  Under  the 
present  system,  witii  its  annual  defidt,  with  the  deep 
and  shaUow  drafaiage  liy  the  Company  and  indiridnals, 
the  Indian  Goremmeiit  is  impotent.  Assistance  must 


come  tarn  iht  dominant  ooturtiy,  «hi^  so  hl^y 
benefits  from  ourEastemeonquestsand  our  Eastern  com- 
meroe,  or  India  will  indeed  me  tbe  day  that  oonneded 
a  company  of  trading  princes  vith  an  absentee  Gorent* 

ment. 

Let  us  recollect,  that  in  oouquering  those  rich  po* 
vinces,  we  have  performed  the  leaat  part  of  our  misnrai. 
Our  veiy  conquest  has  been  necessarily  a  diaktoatioa 
of  interests,  a  destrnction  of  national  wealth,  a  sob- 
stitation  of  absenteeism  for  residence,  a  diniA  attaii 
ou  the  capital  of  the  country  which  never  ceases.  If 
we  would  change  the  superfioial  survey  of  tbe  victonoos 
general  for  a  deep-rooted  setUement  in  the  affeetinu 
of  the  populations,  we  must  work  out  an  equitable 
redemption  of  tbe  claims  they  have  ugaa.  m  as  tlwr 
landlords  and  their  mlers. 

It  never  can  be  repeated  too  often,  that  in  tlif 
East  the  State  and  the  landlord  arc  synonymous  terms, 
and  that  the  ruling  power  is  directly  answerable  for 
all  sins  of  omisuon  towards  the  soil  for  idndi  m 
condemn  the  jurofligate  landowner  in  this  onmtiy  ml 
in  Irehind. 

1%at  ivhidi  is  said  so  often  and  so  loudly  agabist 
the  absentee  ludlrad  daas  of  the  latter  isbnd,  nay 
be  said  in  future  with  infinite^  mme  tmtii  against  our 
Indian  rulers,  if  steps  be  not  taken  to  replace,  either 
by  the  mode  su^ested,  or  by  some  means  equally  effee* 
tusl,  tbe  wealth  which  is  annually  extracted  from  our 
now  impoverished  Eastern  dominions.  Means  must 
be  found,  in  short,  to  induce  the  flow  oa{rital  into 
India,  and  to  render  it  obtainaUe  at  a  modnate  rate 
of  interest.  Government  would  then  be  snp^died  wiA 
amjde  means  for  exeenting  idl  neoeesary  puUic  woriu. 
We  might  soon,  under  such  circumstances,  hope  to  see 
the  ruinous  mortgages  reduced,  1^  which  vut  mua- 
bers  of  the  n^ve  cultivators  are  now  gronnd  to  ti» 
earth.  English  speenlators  in  Lidian  ootton  and  so* 
gars,  English  bcddera  <tf  Indian  GoremmeBt  pape(^ 
and  English  as  well  as  native  traders  in  genera^  eooU 
not  fail  to  participate  in  the  common  advanti^ 


THE  MARTYR  PATRIOTS.* 


BT  THB  jLTTTEOB  OF  TES  IB0U8ASX>-A-1UB> 


*tu  sulby  noon,  Beqpnial— sad  tha  mm 
SiU  gleaaiiig  like  a  nonanli  on  hU  throne  i 
tJnfbrii  Idi  dftEzlin;  standard  in  Uie  aij, 
Attd  Mattcn  living  lutn  tmm  hia  tyt ;~ 
Each  l»cy  dond  i>  bathed  in  golden  liglit, 
And,  mdting  in  the  ninbeams,  >inlcs  frum  ngfat. 
Tel^  tboag^  lerane  and  peacefol  bH  on  high, 
V*t  other  Kenes,  at  Capna,  meet  the  eje ; 
There,  MoondBoau!  thy  glory's  snn  ie  set, 
nqr  fbrtaaei  darina  at  ttie  frown  of  • 
Ambition,  blif^tad,  naiks  thee  for  decay : 
lor  Bone  eaabearBorifBlofherawBj. 

Not  Haanibid'B  strong  um  avails  thee  now, 
Debat  o'endoods  with  shame  bis  iron  brow ; 
Saffled  he  quits  with  snllan  ire  thy  wall, 
To  wreak  his  vengnnoe  on  the  et^taL 

kam  tiue,  Capoa,  to  thy  fluiou  (oca, 
Oppimsd  and  fUnliag  'neath  impenfag  wom  ; 
Vaitad  by  iDa  wiOiovt  aUc^  «■  omc. 
All  hope  eatoff— doitiaction  scaPd  and  rarel 


Otonehin^  like  tigen,cn  Uuf  setae  thmrpiqv 
Bomi^s  toVring  Jegiooa  round  that  city  lay : 
Xach  nrriot's  heart  thiek  throbbed  with  fierce  MV>^ 
While  flamed  his  falchion  in  the  Mnbeun  bright; 
While  glanced  hii  warlike  eye,  with  eagar  pride. 
O'er  dense  Imttelions  rang'd  on  er'iy  aide, 
And  thundmng  nuns  aasRttlt  the  craehing  wall. 
And  catapults  thdr  stony  ihower*  let  falL 
Wild  i^>roBr  all  wilhont  and  deadly  dhi. 
Tat  wiUer  uproar  rag'd  naehed^d  witiiiii ; 
Giicf-^wmtb--4e^air — confonoB  aU  conUtM 
To  shake  and  tecriiy  each  troabled  niad ; 
Tierce,  elamorooa  ontcries  yell'd  from  every  itntt. 
And  drove  calm  legislation  from  her  seat. 
Lo  I  trembling  rnlers  quit  the  helm  of  state. 
And  sternly  wait  at  hone  tiwir  eomttry'a  fiitat 
Deaf  an  tha  BoUei  to  thor  pe^a  oaOs 
Qnailiag  in  Mlaaea 'aiil  tti^  aaublad  haDa, 
Ah  1  iriurs  it  wiadw  aonr,  or  vakmr  wfaon^ 
To  chedt  lebemrai,  or  to  ■ootbadaapaiir 


XHB  HAld'tlt  FA.TBI0I8* 


A  thonMad'TOleM  thouaafl  lAeiBH  pKppon.  ' 

Li  nin  attempt  to  nitigua  tluit  wow ; 

ViTea,  aMHwn,  diildnii  weep  with  aeMoIaMWult 

SepitMchfol  thoDMiids  Kt  their  mien  nilt 
FoiDt  to  tho  BOnatA'lionte,  nntenaated, 
And  call  down  enran  on  each  recrauit  liMd, 
Tin,  maddening  wifit  their  lage,  thej  losdly  swesr, 
"At       from  honw  Moh  InrUiig  MOKtor. 

Osee  more  thu  u^d,  tho  nnwiUing  &Qun  mtet. 
And  each  ranmes  hb  hmg-fbraaken  aeat. 
Bit  sow  10  aoiae  of  tutiQlflBt  debats ; 
Xad^  fiU'd  vUh  ToiedeM  nognuh,  ailent  aate; 
Thai  only  doqaence  k  tMifnI  aigb, 
Lort  in  the  oeho  of  their  peopltfa  ay. 
Each  al  tiio  otim  monmfol  ^aaeai  Mi^ 
Big  with  fb«  bittanieaa  of  urnm  pnatj 
Aiii^  din  fcrdiodiaga  t4  yat  eoaiif  wm 
miidi  mortal  might  may  fraUhaaljr 
AkI  netdtad  remnaut  ^  a  min'd  itate, 
Striring  in  Ttin  to  no  abore  your  flu*-- 
Aatita,abul  niflt w)tliii«hat tte oamet 
Sad  opoIdafDS  oabm  of  t^triog  fine. 

SQov  'oud  Um  nlenee  loae  m  aautor, 
His  pale  biov  furrowed  with  eorroding  care ; 
Hia  manly  boaom  faeaii'd  the  smothei'd  tigh, 
While  roBnd  hia  eomradea  {^aaoed  hia  ^oonqr  eye. 
I^wgli  ndnebdy  tmiMj  wu  then, 
Tiai  oum  bn^  ej*  waa  dimaed     deep  deapair. 
Ai  ^area  iht  aa^  tt  het  jmg  dvpoird. 
Or  lowering  Hon,  of  his  ijcUm  foiFd, 
So  'Virrios  looVd  wilh  stem  composnre  round 
On  the  fail  senate,  stmk  in  grief  profound: 
Haahed  wni  each  wice^  each  head  egteetant  bowed, 
lib  fftMtklM  uton  Wh  a  thsBder^imd. 

"^eak  ye  of  yielding,  IFatben,  witf  peaeeP 
An  flsdi  the  thon^ta  your  timorona  breiata  that  pletnf 
'  Hunk  yc^  aaide  her  fory  laid,  that  Bome 
Will  Irave  oa,  reb^  to  enjoy  onr  home? 
Think  ye  her  bosom  melta  with  mercy  yet  ? 
Can  she  so  aoon  her  wrongs  forgave — forget — 
UnaindAil  of  tlie  blood  oar  iworda  hare  ihed 
Aid  yonder  trencfaea  filled  widi  Bomaa  deadP 
We  who  bare  joined  onr  canae  with  "^'''liifratt 
Aad  drir'n  bim  headlong  to  ber  capital, 
How  can  wo  hope  her  pardon  yet  to  giun  ? 
IWthers,  tbe  fiope  ia  fiiroloai  iai  ■nan  I 
To  ibrmer  deeds  yonr  eyea  reverted  tarn. 
If  ye  her  deadly  paipoae  wmdd  diacera. 
When  Italy  a  foreign  foe  o'etspread. 
And  dreaded,  hated  Hannibal  thw  head ; 
Hwdteaa  of  him — of  them — of  anght  beside 
To  Cqraa's  walh  her  vengeftil  It^ons  hied. 
Vmmtfl  with  ttaimt,  death,  and  er'ry  jp, 
Km  to  their  porpoaa  here  tb^  linger  atdl-— 
Umi^  fiuions  Hannibal  aiaanlt  thnx  rear. 
Still  see  dieir  dense  battalions  thronging  near ; 
IW'd  the  Tnltnmns  o'er,  he  fires  the  phuns~ 
Not  tJiis  from  Capua's  walls  their  force  detains  I 
To  their  own  capitol  hia  fiotst^  tar» — 
Bat  lol  th^  kngh  the  menaced  aicge  to  teom. 
Hb  atudaids  flaut  beneath  her  very  gate— 
Hen,  at  ow  walla,  ber  Consuls  linger  yet  I 
The  lion  tat  hii  yoong  wiH  bleed  and  die. 
Bit  Bome,  infti^ate,  teoms  her  children's  cry : 
Thar  viti^aB,  wirea,  and  infints,  weap  in  vain— 
near  aHaaa,  tallies,  tamha,  nnwatdi'd  remain  t 
80  fixed  to  wraih  rennga  their  saTage  mood. 
And  nob  thtar  qoenchlesB  thirst  of  Gapuau  blood  I 

"How  shall  we  grapple  with  such  deadly  foes— 
Bow  bran  this  toncnt  of  aFenriHlnte  WM  f 
l^r.  Attbeta,  wUlberihd  w«  knk  fondd; 
Wbfln  an  the  i^iila  of  oarni^ity  laadF 
bfteir  no  god  to  bare  for  as  his  arm, 
-  And  ikon  the  doods  digilay  his  asrfol  forffli 
BirithB  hot  thunder  from  his  reddening  huut 


Alaal  aadiitf  maigriuiluyttoi 
^  gods  iMve  left  M  to  owitiaNjr  1 
Bat,  Fathers,  oeaae  to  mnrmaz  at  yoor  dooHk 
There  atill  ia  left  an  hononraUe  tomb ! 
This  grief-wora  trunk  shall  never  liTt  to  hear 
Each  Bcomfiil  Bomai^a  bitter  taunt  and  je«r  s 
Ton  haaghtj  Conaob  never  wUl  I  sea 
Exalting  in  flieir  ill-gaii^d  vietey. 
Nevff^ese  Umba  ahiU  Bman  figltes  hjnij. 
Dragged,  infiunoni,  tha  eoDqanrac'B  oar  bobiali 
Hot  shall  these  tjm  behold  fltair  ^iaoni?  I^OM^ 
To  wait  in  oold  snspenae  a  rri>d*a  domn ; 
If  e'er  writhe  this  baok  the  blood-ataiaad  aeoiBga  bMMfl^ 
Ere  eammon'd  forth  to  meat  a  «hint*iiil  death  t 
Ne'er  on  this  neck  their  anrdnona  axe  ilfaiasiil. 
Ne'er  break  the  ^iiit  which  tbiiy  «n)ld  not  bcndl 

"  Think  ye  tbeoe  eyes  shaD  see  my  coutiy*!  bH, 
laSA  tmx  Vntt  our  libeitiB^  onr  allt 

"Say  Athen,  can  ye  nobly  dan  to  dle» 
Era,  scenes  so  dismal  meet  yoor  angniah'd  qyaf 
For  sach  as  shrink  not  from  a  glorious  en^ 
My  taUa  now  beneath  a  banket  bend : 
One  solemn  cnp  our  final  feast  shall  oloae — 
ObUvioas  anti^ite  for  all  onr  woes— 
In  peaoefoi  ilnmber  seal  our  waaried  ^ei, 
And  place  as  far  beyond  onr  eoemieat 
One  fiuwnl  fire  our  bodies  shall  oonsnme. 
And  heaven's  own  emblem  graoe  oar  aoblt  Aooat 
So  shall  we  aD  from  every  ill  be  ficad. 
And  ev'n  onr  fioea  applaud  the  manly  deed~> 
A»d  Hannibal  shall  learn,  too  late,  to  prisa 
His  bnve,  forsaken,  and  betn^ed  allies  I " 

Tfana  '^nrrins,  wiUi  onfidtering  firmness,  tpob^ 
While  not  a  soui^  the  monroAiI  sUence  broke: 
Deepair  sate  firowning  on  each  gloomy  brow. 
Minf^ed  with  deep  aadtemMtfa  fareriA  ^ow. 
His  dread  pmpoaal  gained  applanse  ftou  al^ 
Bat  few  had  souls  to  answer  to  the  caS: 
Some  spoke  of  embassies,  and  some  of  peao^— 
Convinced  that  Bone  wodd  aoon  bn  fdfJ^oMMi 
Some  silait  sate  in  blaA  despoudaBBg, 
Lost  and  absorbed  in  speechless  agony  ; 
A  stea^  Inr  obeyed  the  stirring  caQ, 
And  fUJowed  TInins  to  his  banq,aM  haO. 

TwMm  ■tiPwe;  aadia  gaweatoHiity 
The  Btm  ia  shunber  veiFd  bis  ghnions  <{y^ 
Thongb  atill  the  Gkrads  his  lingering  luatie  tin^d. 
Hushed  with  rich  crimson  and  with  silver  Cdng^d, 
All  natureTs  acenes  serenly  silent  lay, 
As  though  tbe7  sprroVd  for  the  parting  day. 
On  CapWs  walls  a  monnfhl  UgU  ww  dwd, 
Aj  gilds  a  smile  the  foatona  of  the  dead— 
A  beam  of  parting  aplendmr— sad  tbcngh  bright 
Doomed  aoon  to  Aide  befine  a  woeful  nigfat ; 
A  mgb^  O  O^aa,  oa  thy  towera  to  fbO, 
Ohiniirinir  lift   and  TBhiiIj   aiifl  iB  T 

faint  aushina  smiled  vpon  a  banqnel  M*, 
When  sate  eg^ectant  of  fhoir  ooonby'a 
Stetn  Tirrios  and  his  fiBDow-senators. 
Ko  tatim  mirth — no  wild  oanrasal  thein  1 
A  eoatiy  ftinml  foaat  their  table  presa'd. 
In  sad  aeeordawm  wttb  eaah  ^oomy  gMt ; 
Bteh  goldan  goUeti,  ofXlraMK 
Sparkled  with  vintage  of  Bakmiaa  gr^ 
With  fevered  hps  the  Inaeaous  draa^^t  thfliF  q)nl( 
But  foDowB  not  the  loud,  light-hearted  hmgli  t 
Ita  generona  Aimes  each  maddening  brain  tKfitVg 
And  fin  each  t^e  with  wUd.  uanatimd  Ugkk 

At  other  cup  tbair  nuNunfiil  feast  shall  otsatv 
Sbedding  fo^etfidaesa  awl  grim  repose  I 
Deep,  dark,  and  deadly  as  the  Sty^Omn— 
Can  dianght  like  this  atich  gomooi  cnhaaaeut  ^ 
Kantles  no  bhish  its  Inrid  v^S^?^^^  C) 

Okl  ««iiebflvM<i(Miii*0iHlibeiffN- 
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HnliM  b  mA  yititftt,  IxM  ckdi  IngnU  eye; 
Each  botom  labeon  with  the  bnntiBg  uf^  s 
Eaoh  hsetic  cheek  aatanM  u  »Aj  liw— 
Each  brov  u  damp  -mth  drope  of  dammf  dev; 
Dim  platens  on  the  boud  that  ghutly  enp — 
la  Uiere  a  hand  that  dam  to  take  it  up  P 
Slovly  ontitretfch'd  ia  Tirriiu'  atetd^  aim; 
With  him  no  miuele  iodieatea  aUm  I 
^Dd  hie  floU  %a  he  nwd  tiie  &td  diMgfat^ 
Asdof  itednadeontentahe  oalm^  qaalsd 
fCo  «Mb  the  cup  in  dreuy  ailence  paw'd, 

dnined  it  to  ita  deepeat  drega.  the  lait ! 
Ixxd^d  hand  in  hand — in  one  laat  fond  umbnee, 
Each  gadng  on  the  other's  dying  fiu» — 
For  C^Hia  gnahed  their  anaTsiling  tcare, 
Thoagfa  &r  thonaehea  bejood  its  iUi  aad  fean. 

.  BrigfaUf  and  beaatifally  dawned  the 
Helting  the  early  ^ewa  and  miats  away : 
And  ^enini  of  trembling  annlight  piercad  a  room. 
Shrouded  in  dreuj  and  nnnatnnl  glooia— 
A  aepolchra  with  featire  onblema  apread— 
Henglitterinf  mpi — and  there  the  newly  dead ! 
Hen  bunt  dim  lamps  with  Uyid,  fliekering  ray, 
Aa  if  ia  mockery  of  the  riaing  day ; 
There,  round  rich  viands,  aate  a  ghuUy  bamd, 
Coiuoined  in  rigid  grasp  each  bloodless  hand : 
On  eaeh  damp  brov  eloee  hong  the  matted  hair. 
Shading  the  Uvid  eye's  nnearthly  stare: 
Their  1^  with  crimson  foam  wero  crested  o'er, 
CoU  at  the  spn^  on  ocean's  anr^  shone ! 


No  Hud  «M  imi  wttUm  Oit  inuf  mm. 
Bat  all  was  still  and  silent  u  the  tomb  I 
Ah  I  little  reded  the  bright  eje  of  the  an 
The  foarfol  sight  he  rose  to  look  vpm, 
The  forms  he  lung  hia  gtdden  radiance  t!a. 
The  eyes  that  ^addened  in  hia  beama  no  saote  t 
There,  Capoa  I  there  thy  ruin'd  greatoeaa  lay — 
Well  mightat  thou  weep  in  teait  of  Uood  that  dqrt 

Bnt  hark !  the  craah  of  yonder  mailed  throng, 
Whidi  stately  Roman  Consuls  lead  alon^ 
The  thnndering  tramp  of  prancing  cavafay. 
That  abi^  thy  streets  and  walls  no  longer  free. 
Hariri  to  the  dangov  of  tbek  martial  peal— 
See  the  fleree  flaahbg  of  their  hwniih'd  ited  I 
See  how  their  standard*  ftont  the  nwrning  air, 
While  warea  hts  ulver  plames  the  Eagle  there. 
Ay  1  trinmph.  Boniani,  o'er  yoor  prostrate  foe— 
Toor  might  has  laid  at  last  yonr  rivals  low. 
Ware — wave  yoor  hannera  o'er  her  conquered  walb. 
And  fiiast  your  troops  in  her  deserted  hiQls  I 
Snnunoa  W  seaatm  to  meet  their  doom. 
And  bid  JDW  UrtOTi  witt  their  au*  onne  I 
Speak  with  a  T<nc«  the  slumbering  dead  m^  bear- 
Bid  mar^ri^  Virrina  at  your  call  i^ipea^— 
Start  from  the  ashes  of  bis  fnneral  pyre, 
With  all  his  fellows  in  their  robes  of  fire ; 
Then  let  yonr  legiona  quail  before  his  eye. 
Whose  noble  sonl  disdained  you  tyranny — 
Sohlimely  triumphed  </er  the  ills  of  fiite. 
And  feil,  the  hut  prop  of  a  Ming  state  I 
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iUt  txintet  it  matte. 


***«»«» 

Is  tliis  year  (1650),  I  iras  more  yn  once  ran 
very  hard  with  danger.  I  vas  emplc^ed  in  an  im- 
portant and  haEardons  entrapris^  which  required  my 
▼eiy  frequent  presencie  at  Westnunater;  and  so  I  had 
hired  a  house  in  the  neigfabonrhood  there,  wh  I 
thoafU  snfAoieiitly  caleolaied  for  my  purpose.  It  was 
an  aatiqaated  mansion,  standing  alon^  off  some  way 
to  y»  hack  of  King's  Street;  the  approach  to  it  was 
thro'  a  gat^ay,  flAoked  on  either  side  by  a  very  high 
briek  wall  On  entering  ye  gateway,  ye  house  stood 
on  yonr  right ;  it  was  a  roomy  building ;  indeed,  yero 
was  mueh  more  room  in  it  yn  I  directly  needed ;  but 
otherwise  it  suited  my  purposes  very  well.  The  win- 
dows on  ye  3  lower  storeys,  (ye  whole  bdght,  taking 
in  ye  gronnd  floor,  was  of  3,)  were  stron^y  secured 
1^  heavy  ixbn  bats,  crossing  too  closely  toother  to 
umit  of  a  nan's  body,  were  it  never  so  thin,  passing 
between.  The  principal  entrance  was  gaiiwd  by  a 
flight  of  ray  broad  atone  ateps,  abont  a  aoore  in  num- 
ber; bnt  then  was  amon  priry  ratraaoe  down  be- 
Unr,  when  ye  end  of  ye  boose  fonn*d  an  angle  with 
js  higli  brick  wall;  this  was  a  small  door  which 
opened  into  a  rather  narrow  and  vanlted  brick  passage, 
frmn  which  was,  by  an  inward  door,  a  commonication 
leading,  by  a  back  stair,  to  ye  other  parts  of  ye  house ; 
and  at  y&  other  end  of  this  passage  another  door 
opened  into  ye  garden :  bnt  of  this  more  hereafter. 
The  house  stood  alone,  as  I  hare  before  said ;  that  is, 
•ItW  there  were  several  cottages  and  tenements  of 
u  futprior  kind  not  fiir  from     yot  it  w»  n  snr- 


rottnded  by  gardens  and  walls,  that  it  had,  in  (act,  alt 
ye  advantages  of  an  isolated  situation :  it  was  from  no 
quarter  overlooked;  and  ye  only  side  whereon  it 
cotild  so  have  beeu,  lay  open  to  some  fields,  towards 
St.  James  his  Parke;  and  there  were -no  houses  what- 
ever.  This  manskoi  hath  been  ainoe  pulled  down, 
and  part  of  a  new  street  built  on  yo  aite  thereto  so 
yt  ye  last  time  I  was  at  Westminster,  (nov  more  yn  j 
10  years  ago),  I  did  not  know  ye  place  again ;  and  I  i 
shold  thinke  it  was  now  more  altered.     I  forget  ya  ! 
name  of  that  new  street  altogether.    I  first  went  to 
live  in  this  house,  wh  was  known  by  ye  name  of 
Sybbe*8  Court,  in  ye  yeu  of  oar  Lord  1648,  not 
long  after  ye  murderous  martyrdom  of  our  righteoos 
King  Gbarles  ye  First  of  that  name ;  and  I  managed 
matters  so  well,  that  ye  ne^bours  (and  thejwcreapry- 
ing  set  too)  all  along  to  ye  time  of  my  discovery,  ^  I 
wUch  I  shflll  presently  tell,)  a  period      more  than  3  . 
years,knew  nothing  more  of  me  and  m  jf  amily  tbu  i^at  I 
I  wished  them  to  know,  or  at  least  tl^iik,  and  tJwtwaa*  ' 
that  there  lived  at  SyUw's  Contt  an.  old  man,  usoally  ' 
ac(K>uuted  amiser;  his  danghto;  and  her  faushand,  a 
scrivener,  both  said  to  be  as  nuseriy  aa  ye  old  man 
himself,  and  a  few  domestie  servants.    The  name  of 
both  yese  men  vras  supposed  to  be  Crofton,  and  ys 
younger  passed  as  ye  nephew  as  well  as  aon-in-law 
of  ye  elder.    So  that  for  some  time  I  ccmtiBiied  aoo- 
ce^tdty  to  support  two  characters,  and  nnther  mine 
own  true  one. 

In  ye  month  i£  July,  in  ye  XBir  IGSOL  it  had  beat 
ont  at  a  night  uwetiDgPt^ia^  fiM^Qg^w  cm- 
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)Sm,  wbidi  mre  eonTened      Honuey'luniM,  ye 

muaa  of  ffir  &  B  ,  a  pleasantly  enongli 

ntnated  sea^  btiog  adso  veil  calculated  for  privacy, 
■s  fyiag  in  ye  midst  of  thick,  yo  not  very  large  wood, 
a  little  better  than  3  miles  and  a  half  to  ye  north  of 
loadoDL  Retnming  thence  early  in  ye  ntoming  (for 
^ye  first  signs  of  ye  day  breaking  np,  our  party 
broke  np  also),  as  I  was  riding  thro'  some  of  ye  bye 
lues  aad  streets  abont  Westmiaster  (  for  it  was  my 
desire  to  reach  my  dwelling  as  secretly  as  I  might, 
insmoeh  as,  contnuy  to  my  wont,  I  had  no  disguise 
at),  it  was  my  ill  luck  ia  turning  a  comer  to  Ml  in 
with  a  company  of  Soundhead  troopers,  with  a  ser- 
geant at  their  head.  I  saw,  at  a  glwce,  yt  to  stop, 
er  torn  bael^  wd  only  be  to  increase  my  peril ;  as  it 
WDd,  of  course,  excite  suspicion  in  yese  bt^^rly  rap- 
solicms ;  so,  tmsting  to  ye  probability  of  my  not  being 
fawwn  by  any  of  ye  party,  and  favoured  in  yt  proba- 
bility a  light  morning  fog,  that  there  was  abroad, 
I  determined  upon  boldly  venturing  on,  and  passing 
them;  and,  to  avoid  tdl  appearauce  of  haste,  I 
dicded  my  horse  from  ye  round  trot,  at  wh  I  had 
heea  procMding,  and  fell  into  a  widk,  as  a  man  natu- 
nllj  might  do,  upon  passing  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen 
aaaacrow  way  as  this  was.  But  I  was  not  to  get 
tf  so  easfly.  This  dog  of  a  se^eant  was  an  unhappy 
Kqumtance  of  mine,  bdng  no  other  than  my  old 
semnt,  WH!  Beare,  afore  spoken  of,  whom  I  had  dis- 
oharged  from  my  service  for  his  drunkenness  and 
taiSag  hypocrisy ;  (ye  fellow  always  bore  a  bottle  in 
tm  pocket  and  a  B^e  in  ye  other— snch  a  one  as 
Tent  ownroonly  at  ye  time  under  ye  name  of  a  Crom- 
wdl'e  pocket-pistol).  I  had  never  known  for  certain 
vhat  had  become  of  him,  and  assuredly  had  never 
girea  n^lf  any  trouble  to  enquire ;  though,  some- 
vim,  I  had  fortuned  to  hear  that  he  had  joined  ye 
way,  or  ^aiiff,  let  me  rather  say,  of  ye  Indepen- 
dents. Tho  crop- card  scoundrel  knew  me  again 
nre  eaoogh;  and,  without  more  ado,  was  riding  op 
to  me  with  a  ^ia,  uid  an  "  Aba,  colonel,  servant  to 
^"  Whereupon,  I  tbou^t  it  high  time  to  turn  tail,  . 
emsMfering  yt  flight  and  ultimate  capture  wonld  put 
oe  in  no  worse  scrape  than  I  then  stood  in ;  aooord- 
iq^,  I  idmiled  my  horse  sharp  round,  and  giving 
Unqmr  and  lein,  set  off  at  a  high  gallop,  and  they 
•Her  me  in  foil  chase.  I  presume  th^  had  not  their 
entanes  loaded,  or  they  wd  have  discha^ed  them 
■fter  m^  which  they  did  ac^  hot  I  took  my  chance 
of  that. 

The  eariiness  of  ye  moming,  and  ye  consequent 
emptmess  (tf  ye  streets  and  allies,  were  to  my  advan- 
tage. Itwod  not  do  for  me,  I  knew,  to  make  straight 
for  Sybbe's  Court  (as  little  as  it  wod  to  attempt  fly- 
ing vtj  otherwhere),  so  I  took  a  round  about  route  thi- 
tW;  and,  even  whien  I  got  close  thereto,  I  still  keep- 
lag  my  good  horse  at  his  utmost  speed,  continued 
SaUo^ng  up  and  down  ye  lanes  adjoining^  befbrel  wod 
rattore  at  onee  to  take  lefiige  ther^— herein  imitating 
vhit  X  bad  seenye  fbx  do  when  ha^  pressed,  ramiing 
to  tad  fro  near  Ida  eactii,  before  he  wod  take  cover, 
a  enbrto  lead  ye  dogs  df  ye  right  scent;  andjusithia 
*■  nhat  I  wished  to  do  wHh  my  dt^  yt  hdd  me  in 
■B^hot  chase.  At  length,  however,  making  a  desperate 
dMhnond  ye  corner  of  ye  high  brick  wall,  and  along 
y»  hae  in  wh  my  horse  stood,  I  reached  ye  gateway, 
nd  An*  it  in  a  moment  hdqxe,  I  thin^  any  <tf  ye 


ragamnfBna  gottoyecomerto  eatch  a  g^pM  (rf  me. 
My  man  Nicholas  had  had  orders  to  he  on  ye  watdi 

for  me,  as  usual,  when  I  went  out  o'  nights,  but,  as  I 
bop'd  and  intended,  having  heard  all  this  tramping  of 
horses,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  on  ye  alert ;  so 
yt,  when  I  entered  ye  court-yard,  he  was  standing  at 
ye  privy  side  entrance  I  have  mentioned,  with  ye  door 
just  ajar,  to  see  whether  it  were  I  or  not,  so  yt  he 
might  have  clos'd  it  straight  had  it  not  been  I :  this 
was  all  as  it  should  be.  I  threw  myself  from  my 
horse,  and  led  him  thro'  ye  side-door,  wh  Nichdas 
fastened  after  us ;  he  then  led  ye  animal,  a  road  to  vh 
he  was  costom'd,  thro'  ye  passage,  ont  at  ye  bat^rdoor, 
and  so  along  between  a  high  hedge  and  ye  wall,  to  a 
stable,  remote  and  altogethier  separate  from  ye  houe, 
so  yt  no  man  wod  tidnk  it  appertained  unto  it. 
Ifeanwhile,  by  ye  door  in  ye  side  of  ye  passage,  wh 
open'd  by  a  secret  spring,  I  got  npou  ye  back-stair, 
where  I  found  my  wUe,  who  hid  been  up  all  night  on 
my  acconnt,  in  great  .alarm,  for  she  too  had  heard  ye 
uoise  of  ye  horses.  Without  any  delay  we  hurried  to 
my  old  man's  chamber — for  I  had  two  then  in  con- 
stant readiness  for  mc — and  proceeded  straight,  with 
her  help,  to  disencnmber  mysdf  of  my  dress  and  arms, 
and  to  assume  my  intended  di^nise.  The  former 
were  stow'd  under  a  board  in  one  corner  of  ye  room; 
(or  I  had  caus'd  one  to  be  loosen'd  in  abnost  emy 
chamber  of  ye  house,  for  oocasKms  like  ye  preseot. 
The  disguise  I  arrqF*d  myself  in  vas  that  I  wtfte 
when  I  wod  personate  ye  old  miser,  and  omristed  of  a 
wig  of  long  straight  n^te  hair,  btuhy  eyebrows  t£  ye 
same  colour ;  wh  latter,  together  with  a  folae  heard, 
I  had  made  by  a  cunning  artisan,  who  had  been  muoh 
of  his  time  on  ye  continent  of  Europe.  They  were 
made  to  fasten  on  in  a  singular  manner,  with  small 
springs  ;  bat  they  looked  very  natural  when  on.  Ye 
beard,  wh  cover'd  yc  upper  lip  as  well  as  ye  chin,  was 
grizzly,  and  had  y«  aspect  of  such  a  one  as  a  man  of 
my  pretended  character  might  acquire,  by  neglect  of 
shaving  for  a  week  or  10  days,  rather  than  that  of  a 
regularly  eheriahed  beard.  My  dress  was  a  doublet 
and  hose  of  grey  greasy  fustian,  a  tattoed  old  doal^ 
of  once  bUok  doth^  and  apair  t^not  OTer-dean  bands 
— thej  were  kept  soil'd  for  ye  purpose,  as  in  yt  cha- 
racter I  made  my  point  of  never  being  seen  in  clean 
linen.  I  had  not  made  mntsb.  way  in  thus  aooontring 
myself,  before  ye  troopers  came  thundering  into  ye 
court-yard,  and  fell  a-knocking  loudly  at  ye  hall  door. 
This  put  my  wife  again  into  great  trepidation ;  how- 
ever, I  bid  her  take  heart,  and  remember  ye  part  she 
had  to  play — which  she  could  not  but  ^  in  if  she  let 
her  wits  wander.  At  ys,  seeing  me  so  full  of  assur- 
ance, she  took  some  measure  thereof;  and,  ye  troopers 
now  becoming  very  obstreperous  below,  knocking  and 
shouting,  she  ask'd  if  it  wen  not  better  yt  one  of  ye 
servants,  who,  by  ys,  were  gathered  round  us,  shotdd 
let  ym  in,  or  at  ye  least  pacl^  with  them,  lest  they 
should  batter  down  y«  door. 

"Nay,"  sd  I,  «yere  is  littie  fear  of  yt.  Let  js 
curs  ramp  and  yell  thar  worst:  ye  door  is  a  stout 
one — and  it  wiU  look  better,  too,"  I  said,  that 
we  shall  seem  to  be  waked  out  of  sleep.  ** 

So  soon,  therefor,  as  I  was  nearly  trick'd  out,  having 
also  drawn  a  dingy  cotton  cap  upon  my  head,  I  out  it 
forth  from  one  of  ye  upper  windows,  and  askedllf  A 
tremulons  asthniatio  voice,  wh  I  had  used  m^mU  to^ 
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vlio  and  what  kind  of  folk  they  ven,  p  thooglit  so 
tittle  of  disturbiiig  ye  peacefal  alomben  an  honest 
koosehold  at  that  uoBonsy  hoar  F 

"  Open  thy  door  !"  roared  out  Seijeani  Will  Beare* 
or,  as  ye  Lord  liveth,  we  will  force  it  open." . 

"  Have  jOQ  aoj  baainess  mtix  me,  then,  good  gen- 
tlemen P"  said  I — at  ye  same  time  coughing  violently. 

"Fray no  questions,*'  answered  Bcare,  "bat  do  as 
I  bid  thee,  in  ye  name  of  ye  Commonwealth :  or  it 
ahaU  iare  ye  vcme  for  ye— all  yt  are  in  ys  house." 

I  begged  them  to  have  a  few  moments'  patience^  till 
I  could  slip  on  my  clothes^  and  I  would  be  down  as 
quick  as  I  could,  and  accordingly  disappeared  from  ye 
window  ;  and,  having  completed  my  arrangements, 
with  a  rushlight  in  my  hand,  for  all  ye  lower  parts  of 
ye  home  were  shuttered  to,  and,  calling  all  ye  way 
along  to  ye  servants,  to  bid  them  get  up  (wb  they 
were,  long  ago],  I  shuffled  slipshod  to  ye  hall-door,  wb 
I  began  unbarring — ^but  not  till  my  friends  withont 
had  witnessed  their  impatience  at  my  sbwness,  by 
much  loud  outcry,  and  more  knocking^  together  with 
breaking  in  of  some  of  ye  window-^asi  on  ye  gronnd- 
flaor. 

Aa  Boon  as  ye  dow  is  opened,  WillBeaie  rushes  in 
with  his  sword  in  liia  hand,  soaeB  hold  of  my  collar, 
and,  lifting  up  his  naked  wci^ai  as  high  as  he  oould 
above  my  bead,  cries  out — 

"  Give  him  up  ! — give  up  ye  Amelildte ! — or  I  will 
cleave  thee  from  ye  crown  of  thy  head  to  ye  sole  of 
thy  foot." 

This  threat  was  not  ye  less  fearful  from  its  being 
infeasible  (and  I  well  remember  yt  latter  fact  striking 
me,  even  at  yt  moment,  with  its  absurdity) ;  but  I  be- 
thought me,  that,  to  keep  my  wits  about  m^  I  must 
be  fid  of  all  fear,  and  yet  it  was  needful  to  put  on  ye 
semblance  of  it ;  so  that  certes  my  state  at  yt  time 
was  not  much  to  he  envied.  I  threw  myself  therefor 
upon  my  knees,  offering  no  resistance  of  my  strength, 
which  I  knew  would  hare  betrayed  me  for  a  young 
man,  and  loudly  protested,  with  mai^  prayers  for  pity, 
yt  I  knew  not  whom  he  sought,  nor  even  what  he 
wonld  have  of  me. 

"Thou  liest,  sirrah!"  roared  out  my  quondam  and 
gvaniuBi  mutaiut  serving  man— "thou  liest  like  a 
knave  and  a  fool ! — give  up  ye  blue-sashed  cava- 
lier yt  shelters  in  thy  house,  or  I  will  slay  tiiee,  as 
sure  as  I  am  a  living  igA" 

This  favorite  blundering  oath  of  Will's,  vh  X  had 
heard,  theretofore,  under  such  different  circumstanoes, 
had  well-nigh  moved  me  to  smile,  despite  of  ye  peril  Iwas 
in.  I  again,  however,  assured  him  I  knew  nought  of 
ye  man  be  asked  a^ ;  and  my  wif^  who  was  eiceed- 
ing  terrified,  joined  also  in  my  assurances. 

"And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  me,  woman  ?"  sd 
Beare,  turning  round  sharp  ou  poor  Alice,  "  and  who 
4irt  tiiou,  that  intermeddlest  with  this  matter  F" 

"Ob!  spare  him,  ait! — indeed  he  has  done  no 
harm,"  cried  she,  "I  am — I  am  his  —  " 

"My  daughter,  air,"  I  broke  in,  for  I  was  afeard 
from  her  great  agitation  she  might  forget  herself. 

"  ^  devil's  ^ughter  V '  muttered  Beare ;  and  then 
akrad  at  ye  ^tch  of  his  voice,  and  stamping  at  ye  same 
iime  on  ye  floor — "  but  I  will  not  be  tricked  in  this 
wise ;  and  ye  blood  of  ye  abettor  at  least  shall  flow  " 
—ami  he  again  raised  his  svord— my  vifiB  smeaiBBd 
tenor,  mlfliDiiiig  henolf  on  htt  kneii  M  B17 


side,  dMB%  to  m^soyt  ye  stroke,  «h  Z  verity bdisved 
waa  about  to  fall,  had  it  done  so,  would  unanadali^ 
have  killed  us  both.  Bat  at  this  voy  m<mient,  one  ti 
ye  troopers,  who  had  been  standing  by,  stepped  up  to 
Beare,  and  sd,  "  Stay,  Seijeant,  and  be&ink  tbe^ 
lest  thou  shed  innocent  blood.  Were  it  not  more  meet; 
in  dnly  and  Xtian  love  be  it  aaid,  to  search  ya  house 
first,  in  order  to  see  if  y«  maligptant  do  lurk  henia?" 

I  never  before  yt  moment  felt  aaght  lite  reqwet 
for  a  Boondhead. 

"How,  sirI"zetortedBear^  "said  I  sot  aendi 
ye  house?  and  haa  it  not  jet  bsen  dmef  I  need  ao 
teacher  of  my  da^;  let  ye  bouse  be  oiBuned  fmm 
top  to  toe.*' 

This,  ordur  gave  me  little  fear,  for  I  knew  yt  all 
things  of  any  suspicious  nature  were  well  hidden,  and 
not  likely  to  be  discovered ;  indeed,  it  was  a  comfort 
to  me  r^her  yn  otherwise,  for  ye  seijeantremoTedkis 
sword  at  ye  same  time  from  ov^  our  beads,  aad  tmr 
ing  upon  his  heel,  began  to  pace  ye  hall 

I  did  my  best  endeavoun  to  reassure  my  wife,  and 
pariJ^  succeeded,  hy  such  sayings  as — "  N^,  Bov,  be 
of  good  cheovl^  (that  was  ye  name  die  went  nndor), 
ye  danger  ia  all  ovw  now— yese  kind  fmtlaineii  «^ 
see  they  have  been  wrong,  and  do  us  no  further  no- 
Lestation,"— and  so  forth. 

Keanwbile  ye  troopers  had  opened  ye  ^uttera,  and 
otaamenced  ransacking  high  and  low.    Beare  aione 
remained  in  ye  hall,  and  I  saw  yt  yere  was  but  cow 
man  left  without  to  keep  cluu^  of  ye  hwsea.    It  00- 
curred  to  me  yt  I  bad  a  good  (^portunity  for  fli^^ ; 
but  upon  reflection  I  refrained  frcan  attempting  for, 
besides  yt  1  bethought  me  of  ye  danger  I  shd  itm  in 
getting  away  from  Beate  and  ye  tnwper  without  as 
well  as  ye  additional  risk  of  soon  having  all  his  oomndea 
after  my  heels,  I  considered  yt  the  oocaskn  vraa  aot 
one  of  such  piassiBg  dangor,  as  to  aotbocise  my  leer- 
ing my  wife:  it  was  indeed  an  mdetstood  tlimg  be- 
tween  us,  such  understanding-  having  been  mainfy  in- 
duced by  ye  reasoning  and  peraoading  of  yt  nofaleaad 
high-minded  woman  j  yt  in  y«  case  of  veiy  imnrincDt 
peril  to  myself,  I  was  to  leave  her,  and  ^ovide  for 
mine  own  safety,  both  because  I  shd  there^  be 
better  able  to  provide  for  hers,  as  that,  from  all  we  ood 
learn  or  calcnlate,it  was  not  likely  ye  Committee  for  Xx- 
aminationswod  do  any  harm,  perhaps  not  even  reatnint 
to  a  woman.   While  I  was  yet  deliberatiBg  ye  adTi»> 
ableness  of  snob  an  attempt.  Will  Beare,  who  paeed 
to  and  fro  past  me,  up  and  down  ye  h^  saddenly 
oomes  to  a  stop^  and  catching  hdd  of  ny  arm, 
me  to  ye  fidl  l^t  in  ye  doorway,  and  CaUa  McaBui^ 
my  face.  Te  niddenness  of  ys  action  not  a  UtOe  ovo^ 
tooke  me,  and,  tinih  to  speak,  aa  beooroes  an  booest 
man,  frighteneid  as  well  as  startled  me.  HyfearsMned 
nattunl  enough,  and  passed  off  with  him  for  such  3  and, 
as  m  ye  1st  instant  I  was  too  oonAised,  so  in  yn  — rnnd 
was  I  too  discreet  to  offer  any  oppositioii.  ASXtx 
scrutinicing  my  face  minntdy  for  a  second  w 
uttoinga  fret^  "pshaw  I"  he  pushed  me  amgr  fstm 
him,  a^  with  such  force,  yt  I  reeled  back  some  paoes 
in  good  earnest   How  heartily  did  I  ka^  to  hers 
ye  vailet  in  my  livery  again,  and  in  my  own  parionr 
at  Bdtcn  Elms.    After  another  turn  or  two^  Beare 
makes  a  freah  attack  on  mb,  si^iBg,  "And  hov^tky 
MVM!,airzalif*'   Stoinge  to  Miy,  I  feU  mora  iBaimed 
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tiwbm  S^iom*B  hands.  Z  answered  lum,  however, 
mmiSj  enongfa,  that  mj  name  waa  GtofUm,  Jacob 
OnOoB,  an  it  ^eaae  hia  worship.'* 

**  Woidi^  is  doe  only  unto  one,  even  him  that  rideth 
ipOB  yt  heareas  his  name  Jak,"  snuffled  ye  buagUag 
•loter,  toioiug  up  ye  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  in  ye 
WBS  breath,  almost,  faellowbg  out>  "Ha!  fellow, 
bsnaoannow  I  oatoh  theeinno  lies,  or  I  will  rip  up 
tiij  Tiagodly  belly,  even  with  this  iron  sword  1  TeU 
BB— look  me  in  ye  face,  and  tell  me  how  many  thou 
hast  ia  thy  household 

"They  an  all  hero  before  you,  sir." 

"How!  these  alir  criedhe,  breaking  in  before  I 
ol  end  ny  sentence^  and  menadng  me  w^  his  cursed 
fhuyardt 

Thsre  were  present  my  wife — or  my  dauber,  I 
lU  uj-'Wui  3  anranta,  1  lad,  and  two  women;  fox 
Kkhohs  knew  well  to  keep  away  till  ye  coast  were 

"Lideed,  or,  all,*'  I  replied,  "save  my  son-in- 

"Ohohl  are  we  there !"  shouted  1h>,  again,  inter- 
nptiigne;  '*we  have  a  son-in-law  now,  hare  weF 
aad  where  is  ye  whoreson  villain  P" 

"He  is,  I  suppose,  up,"  said  I,  "and 'about  his 
hauwss;  is  he  not,  Doll?" 

"  Aye,  father."  said  she,  "  this  hour  and  better." 

"jUidwhat  is  hia  business?"  cried  Beare;  and  then 
kfin  Alice  ooold  answer  him — ^for  ahe  had  a  pat 
Mwer  for  that  questitm — **  aiul  what  ia  hu  name  f " 

"Steenie  Crofton,*'  answered  L 

"And  what  business  say  ye?" 

*'An*  please  yon,  sir,"  replied  Ab'ce,  "be  is  domg 
a  bit  of  work  for  It^uter  Simon,  ye  soriTener,  orer  in 
LuAbetfa,  whom  he  was  prenticed  to  for  5  years." 

"  Oat  at  thb  early  hour  too  P"  ad  Beare. 

"  Aye,  sir,"  said  I,  "  he  is  forced  to  be  up  betimes, 
tat  Master  Simon  is  a  hard  man,  and  never  wastes 
hii  an  hour  of  daylight  But,  if  so  bo,  your  worship 
— uy,  I  crave  pardon,  sir,  my  tongue  ^pped ;  but  if 
so  ho  yon  wouhl  ^eak  wUh  Bteenie,  I  oan  send  my 
hd  Sumel  over  ye  isaj  for  him,  and  he  will  be  here 
iaje  

"Send  to  ye  denl  !**  muttered  Beare. 

This  last  offer  of  mine  waa  certainly  a  bold  stroke ; 
hit  I  made  it,  trusting,  and  happily  with  truth,  yt 
it  Bil^Mi  be  accepted,  in  order  s<»iewhat  to  divert 
Soim*s  timm^  team  what  he  had  said  concerning 

oulieneeo  of  ye  hour,  lest  he  might  ask  how  ye 
door  came  to  be  so  barricaded  within,  wh  a  person 
goog  oat  cil  not  have  done  ;  and  I  oA  not,  in  my  then 
eonfosiDn,  tho*  I  could  fancy  snch  a  question,  shape 
aay  plausible  reply  thereto.  I  bethought  mo  after- 
vvds  yt  I  mi^t  wdl  have  sud  I  had  let  my  son-in- 
hw  out,  and  fastened  ye  door  after  him ;  but  I  have 
very  <dten  (bund  yt  I  have  had  a  good  answer,  or  a 
witty  repartee  rise  to  my  thoughts  after  yo  occasion 
hm  plat  f<K  nang  them,  and  then  have  felt  vexed  at 
in  ye  pweant  instance,  it  was  aa  well 
■a  it  wm^  Ux  Beare  made  no  mention  of  it.  But  stiU 
hiMaad  le  ten  » longing  to  brii^  his  cntiassand 
MfHaseiitoaeaiegaequaurtaace^  fog  after  mntteiBig 
-teUnalf  for  a  mmvte  or  two  ye  wtnds,  "Grofton, 
-4nAb»— Steade  Crofton,"  he  again  advanoed, 
kiliWVM it  nti  Md  eiied««V^'Vniy>. 


hal  thoa  art  begotten  of  ye  XUhw  <tf  liet-:-«udsti 
thou  not  even  now,  thine  own  name  was  CnrflonF 
hey?** 

"  Yes,  sir,  Jacob  Crofttm,"  I  answerd. 
"  Yea,  sir  !**  he  continued — "  and  Jacob  Croftonl 
and  Steenie  Crofton !  Oboh  I  this  is  plain  lying  in- 
deed !  Soh !  How  comes  it  thy  son-in-law  bears 
thy  name,  and  not  thy  wife's  ?  Aha !  How  is  thia^ 
sir  P" 

To  this  most  absurd  question  I  answered — 
*'  He  is  my  nephew,  sir,  as  well  as  my  son-in-law." 
"'The  Lord  keep  us  from  ye  nets  of  ye  snarerl 
Oh !  ye  abominations  of  wickedjiess !  How  long  shall 
ye  adveraaiy  reproach  ?  Shall  ye  enemy  blaspheme 
&y  name  for  ever?"  And  after  divers  such  irrelative 
Cijaonlations,  he  continne^— "  Man  of  iniquity,  thia 
^l  nou^t  avail  the.  ho  I  thou  hast  brought  thy- 
self to  a  pretty  pass.  Before  me  and  tl^  thoa 
has  spoken  m^raly.** 

*'  Nay,  nay ;  indeed,  enquire  of  our  good  neigh* 
hours,  sir,  if  he  hath,"  ezdmmed  Alice,  again  terrified 
by  yc  man's  menacing  jests ;  aud,  in  sooth,  I  know 
not  how  far  ho  might  have  carried  these  jests,  had  not, 
at  that  moment,  ye  troopers  entered  ye  hall.  One  of 
ym — he  who  before  rescued  me,  and  perhi^s  did  so  b^ 
chance  this  second  time — he,  I  sny,  declared  that  they 
had  toiled  everywhere,  and  caught  nothing. 
"  Have  ye  searched  everywhere  ?"  cried  Beare. 
"Everywhen^"  answered  ye  man  addressee^  "eare 
in  ye  cellar." 

"And  why  searched  ye  not  there?" 
"For  that  ye  door  thereof  WQs  fastened,  and  exceed- 
ing strong  therewith,  ao  yt  we  might  not  opoi  ye 
same." 

"Aha!  there  we  have  him  then.  Now,  sirrah," 
turning  to  me,  "what  hast  thou  in  this  cellar,  so 
heedfoUy  fastened  up?" 

"  There  is  nought  there,"  I  answered ;  "  nought  but 
some  casks  of  sorry  beer ;"  and  this  was  true  enough. 
I  kept  but  little  wine  in  ye  house,  aud  what  1  bad 
was  secured  in  another  cellar,  sitnate  in  ye  vanltcd 
side  passage,  ye  private  door  to  which  I  knew  y. 
troopers  wd  not  find,  uuless  by  great  chance,  ye  side  of 
ye  irall  in  whit  was  being  hni^  over  with  tapeatry;  and 
even  bad  they  found  it,  or  noied  ye  outer  doer  yt  kd 
into  ye  passage  from  ye  oonrt*yHd,  (which,  aa  good 
fortune  would  have  itf  th^  did  not) ;  bu^  had 
they,  I  question  whether  they  wd  have  discovered  ye 
cellar  door,  as  both  that,  and  ye  other  private  oue, 
leading  into  ye  house,  were  so  closely  fitted  into  ye 
brick  wall,  wb  thtiy  were  oobured,  too,  to  resemble. 

When  I  said  there  was  uotbing  in  my  cellar  but 
'*  sony  beer,"  I  saw  Will  look'A  bard  at  me,  as  if  he 
guessed  I  was  making  a  play  upon  his  name,  wb  I  had 
not  meant,  tho'  ye  thought  ooourrtd  to  me  directly 
after.  He  answered,  "Aha!  we  will  go  and  see  into 
this  matter  i  where  is  ye  key  ?** 

"  Thou  hast  them,  iSoii  ?"  said  I ;  and  she  answered, 
"Yea,  father;  ahdl  I  otmdtct  ye  gentlaman  to  ye 
cdlarr 

"Niy,  Dol^"  ad  ^  <^givo  me  yw  wd  I  will 
do  that" 

And  ao  domi  I  mnk  witik  Beare  moA  ye  troopett  to 
ye  cellar,  and  tiuse  they  Ibond  nought  bnt  empfy  baiw 
rel^  and       vh  held  li([U(v,  ale  I  will  not      it,  for 
jitim te « y«  mkI ^ liweim,  MAm  iwimnjiii 
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About  !6r  Bomft  mlnntes,  TTiIl  fittfull;  cried  *' Ah»! 
we  htn  missed  j9  FbiltBtine,  of  a  saret;.'*  One  of 
his  men  obsened  ;t  I  must  have  ridden  down  ye 
lane  b^nd  ye  vail,  instead  of  tiuo*  ye  sreb,  as  be  bad 
(hongbt. 

**  We  bare  lost  bim,  any  bov,"  said  my  resener. 
*■  Aye,"  said  Will,  *■  and  iritb  bim  a  bundred 
pounds." 

This  was  yo  first  iatunation  I  liad  yt  a  price  ms  on 
my  head ;  and  on  looking  over  ye  premised  ctream- 
stances,  I  am  right  glad  it  \nu  so ;  for  had  I  k^own 
it  at  y«  time  this  ruffian  stood  over  roe  and  my  vife, 
ready  to  cat  ns  doim  vith  his  sword,  I  shod  have 
betrayed  myself  to  bare  saved  ber>  vh,  aa  I  then  thoogfat 
matters  stood,  I  did  not  suppose  my  diseoreiy  vod  bare 
done. 

"  Horerer,**  sd  Will,  in  ccmtinuatioD,  *'  God 
is  to  be  praised  for  all  things ;  for  y«  Lord  giTeth, 
and  ye  Lwd  taketb  avay :  and  so^  fellow,  let  us  have 
■Dni^uig  wherewith  to  break  our  fast,  (at  we  are 
worn  with  nwdi  watobing.  Hast  thou  no  other  liquor 
but  what  is  in  this  cask  P** 

I  assured  bim  I  had  not^ 

"  JThen  draw  some  off  speedily,  and  enough  ;  and 
bring  as  also  what  thou  hast  to  cat  in  this  damnable 
and  <neled  house." 

"  And  of  that  there  is  small  store,  Serjeant,"  said 
ye  man  I  have  afore  alluded  to,  and  who  seemed  2d  in 
authority,  "  for  we  sjaed  into  ye  larder,  and  k)  I  there 
was  but  a  little  oold  meat,  and  some  bread  and  cheese ; 
and  what  is  that  among  so  many?** 

I  was  anything  bat  sorry  to  hear  this  announce- 
ment ;  and,  chuckling  under  ye  notion  of  bow  they  wd 
leliab  ye  beo;  reoeired  an  oider  to  bring  what  there 
was  witbcmt  delay  into  ye  parior ;  they  went  thither, 
all  mHoh  fretted,  partienlariy  honnt  WiD,  wh  was  nuts 
unto  me,  I  soon  followed,  and  with  ye  help  of  Solomon, 
set  before  them  ye  remains  of  a  boUed  1^  of  pork,  not 
much  of  it  left,  some  not  orer-Qew  bread,  and  a  bit 
of  musty  cheese,  that  had  lain  for  some  time  forgotten 
in  ye  larder.  I  od  not  have  been  better  prepared  to 
support  ye  character  of  a  miser ;  bat  we  seldom  had  in 
more  food  yn  was  wanted  for  ye  di^'s  consumii^ ;  and 
so  it  now  fell  out. 

As  I  said,  we  set  Uiese  things  and  ye  liqnor  before 
our  gentry  in  ye  parlor,  and,  at  sight  of  them.  Will 
iew  into  his  tantrums  again,  and  asked  if  such  mess 
were  fit  to  set  before  gentlemen— and  I  thought  no 
indeed,  and  yet  tif^t  fit  for  ye  present  company.  I 
flxoused  mytttt  howew,  with  maay  mppUoations,  yt 
I  was  apoorman,  and  finmd  it  havdto  earn  an  honest 
liveUbood  for  myself  and  household,  and  anch  like  trash, 
wh,  tho'  I  knew  it  ^  nemr  have  softened  tbeur  bard 
hearts,  served  my  turn  then  well  enough. 

Before  they  began  to  eat.  Will  tam*d  to  my  friendly 
trooper,  and,  addressing  him  by  ye  name  of  "  Brothn- 
Ha^biah,"  requested  bim  to  "  speak  a  benediction 
over  ye  beastly  food  before  than."  Brother  Hasha- 
biah  b^an  accordingly  a  long  grace,  or  rather  prayer, 
most  wholly  unfitted  for  ye  occasion.  He  commenoed 
with  ye  Uessed  Lord's  Prayer,  and  yt  newfan^ed  and 
marrdloualy  misused;  for  instead  of  saying thy  kirg- 
doB  come,"  bb  said  '*  thy  (werauMfMa^A and  »^n 
•t  ye  end,  "  for  thine  ia  ye  commmmMh,  and  ye 
power,  and  ye  {^ocy 4o  soidL  an  absurd  l^th  did 
ttaao  ftwtowny  thBttfiHwtiriimi  Aftn  thiihe 


poured  forth  a  long,  and  seemingly  mmenudiiaM 
petitmn,  whemn  be  called  upon  ye  Lord  if  once,  at 
least  a  score  of  times,  to  "  stivtoh  forth  his  woadem 
working  arm and  among  other  wonders  I  stq^nsB 
to  be  thereby  wrought,  '*  to  sanctify  and  sweeten  ys 
meat  and  drLik  before  th«n  to  th«r  use."  Sttewd 
as  I  was  at  all  this  hypocrisie  and  rimulaimg  pands 
of  religion,  I  could  not  choose  but  smile  in  wj  deere 
to  think  how  much  their  liquor  did  need  twe^mi^. 
And  this  they  found  out  right  soon,  without  sny  ta- 
torage  from  me ;  and  finding  it  not  possible  to  make 
aught  of  a  meal  from  p  dainty  viands  before  tbeai, 
they,  with  much  abusive  language,  and  many,  I  doubt 
not,  also  hearty  ill-wishes  to  us,  at  length  mounted 
their  horses  and  rode  off.  So  soon  as  ye  tramp  o( 
their  march  had  died  away,  my  wife  fell  into  ton; 
and  then  upon  her  knees  she  aloud  returned  tbsoks— 
and  they  real  ones — to  God  Almighty,  fur  having  so 
vouchsafed  to  preserve  ns,  and  at  the  same  time  iffl> 
plored  bis  gracunu  pardon  for  ye  deceit  we  tha  prae* 
tised,  and  ye  nntnitlis  we  had  just  sfdkm.  Jbd  I 
hope  her  prayers  were  heard.  It  was  doubtless  a  sad 
thbg,  all  this  system  of  deceit ;  but  it  was  unlu^ritf 
unavoidable  in  those  times.  I  felt  ye  sadness  of  h 
less  for  mine  own  sake,  yn  for  my  dear  wife's,  who  was 
by  nature  of  so  true  and  simple  an  heart ;  but  tins  I 
must  nevertheless  say  for  iUiee,  that  tho*  I  myself 
(forced  thereto  by  untoward  circumstances)  did  train 
her  up  in  ys  system,  and  teach  her  bow  to  deodT^ 
she  never  once  to  my  knowledge,  and  to  my  mod 
certain  belief,  was  guilty  of  any,  the  very  slightest 
deefeption  to  me,  her  loving  husband ;  and  I  hoBj  it 
it  is  not  every  man  yt  can  honestly  say  as  much 'foe 
his  wife. 

Wdl,this  matter  was  luckily  ended;  andlnu^hifi 
thought  to  have  quietly  rested  from  sueh  riab  for 
some  time ;  seeing  this  was  ye  first  serious  om;  ytfioc 
two  years  I  had  encountered  withal : — but  no  such 
hap  for  me.  In  less  yn  five  weeks  after  ys  last  adven- 
ture, as  I  was  sitting  with  Alice  one  evening  is  oar 
parlor,  I  then  being  dressed  as  Stephen  Cn^toD,  ja 
young  man — viz.,  in  an  ordinary  suit  trf  dothes,  with 
black  wig  and  whiskers,  (my  natural  hair  being  li^t}— ■ 
we  heard  a  knocking  at  ye  hall  door ;  this  was  a  voy 
strange  thing  at  any  time ;  and  afl«r  dusk  it  hadnem 
so  happed ;  far  if  any  of  my  friends  came^  as  tbef 
osually  did,  at  that  time,  it  was  with  a  secret  signd 
given  at  ye  side  door.  Nicholas,  very  cautiously, 
came  to  enquire  what  was  to  be  done,  as  behsd  tecitt- 
Doitcred  (according  to  ye  phrase  of  war),  and  thoa^ 
as  for  as  be  could  discern  by  reason  of  ye  dariaes^ 
that  it  was  two  Roundhead  troopers  that  bad  knodced. 
I  having  some  misgiving  yt  WiH  Beare  had  a  hand  ia  j 

untimely  visit,  for  better  care's  sake,  told  Nidicto 
to  leave  ye  house  at  ye  hack  door,  as  I  wouldn't  hns 
Beare  see  him,  and  myself  went  down  to  open  ys  hsH 
door,  just  as  ye  knocking  was  begun  afresh. 

When  I  opened,  one  of  ye  two  strangers  said  bs 
wod  speak  with  master  Jacob  Crofton,  and  without 
more  ado,  walked  into  ye  baU,  fidbwed  mn  axm^ 
by  Wm  Beare. 

I  said  my  uncle  was  at  that  fuesent  in  Leioester- 
shire,  whitbo'  he  bad  gone  to  see  about  a  little  land 
he  held  there;  bat  that  if  thw  would  tell  their  busi- 
ness to  me,  periuns  I  od  aitatee  iktot^k^lftiiig' 
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ind  JK>  i]iej  followed  me — or  rather  I  shod  say,  walked 
before  me,  iato  ye  parlor. 

While  in  ya  hall,  I  had  not  beeu  able  enough  to 
lee  ye  atranger's  features,  owing  to  je  flickering  of 
je  limp  I  had  in  mj  hand ;  but  now  we  came  into 
ja  broad  BnniHalight,  what  was  my  wonder  at  seeing 
is  117  room,  a  man  I  had  indeed  oft«i  seen  be- 
ifgt^  but  never  so  near  unto  me ;  it  hdng  no  other 
mm  Thmnas  Fairfiu^  General  at-  tiut  time  to  jt  Far< 
fiimeotaij  forces. 

Vhen  I  pkdnly  saw  who  my  raitor  was,  remember- 
ing who  had  been  his  introdacer  too,  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost ;  and  that  ye  more,  as  I  beheld  ye  traitor — 
I  mean  WUl  Beare — draw  a  chair  np  close  alongside  of 
ye  door,  so  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
tkiehy.  Lord  Fairfax  seated  himself  at  ye  table, 
ud  motbned  courteoosly  to  my  wife  and  me,  yt  we 
ibo  shod  be  seated.  He  look'd  hard  first  in  her  face, 
ud  then  in  mine ;  and  after  he  had  been  silent  about  a 
mmute,  though  by  the  way  it  seemed  a  very  great 

vbile  to  me,  he  said,  "  Thy  name,  sir,  is  >  ?"  and 

An  pansed,  as  if  for  me  to  fill  up  ye  sentence. 

I^a(^  therefore,  and  said,  "Uy  name  is  Stephen 
Cnfton.** 

"^phen  CrofloD,"  repeated  Lord  Eurfox — "and 
tlds  woman  is  thy  wife  f** 

I  answered,  **8he  was,"  noticing  too  ye  break  he 
nude  in  his  qaestion,  and  I  confess,  thinking  it  mighty 
iatospicions — as  tho'  he  could,  an  he  had  listed,  have 
said  Udj,  in  lieu  of  woman. 

He  then  ask'd  me  many  questions,  as  to  where  mine 
nndc  tiien  waa — how  long  he  had  been  from  West- 
minster— ^if  we  were  natires  of  that  place — how  long 
we  had  lived  there  -and  how  long  in  that  house — what 
sawnnde's  business  was — and  what  mine — how  bug 
I  had  bees  married,  and  so  on ;  every  one  of  whidi, 
tin*  I  answered*  I  aidd  at  last;  that  tho*  I  had  no  rea- 
soiaUe  ol^eotaon  to  answer  snob  questions  to  any 
gentleman  oondng  on  business  to  mine  unde*B  house, 
jet  I  hoped  he  was  not  asking  them  out  of  mere  idle- 
ness. 

"Oat  of  no  idleness,  indeed,  Kaster  Stephen  Crof- 
ton,  hot  with  verj  good  reasons,  and  on  very  sufficient 
wawrity." 

I  then  begged  to  be  excused  my  rudeness,  and  asked 
liin,  if  before  entering  on  bnuncsSf  he  would  choose 
a  f^tn  ot  canaij  and  a  biscuit  to  which  he  aa- 
Knted. 

Ahoe  handed  me  ye  key  of  ye  private  cellar,  as 
liabing  me  to  take  advantage  of  ye  opportunity,  and 
escape  from  ye  house;  bat  I  had  my  reasons  for  not 
Ui^  such  advantage^  namely,  yt  I  would  not  have 
Geoend  FainEax  suspect  an  indination  on  my  part  to 
git  avay ;  and  I  was,  moreover,  not  too  sure,  that  I  shd 
whan  I  got  ont,  find  ye  house,  perhaps,  surrounded 
bj  soldiers,  so  that  I  od  not  get  away ;  therefor,  I  said 
to  my  wife,  "  No,  Doll,  do  thou  go  and  fetch  ye  wine  j 
I  can  meanwhile  continue  converse  with  this  gentle- 
man.'* When  I  said  this,  I  observed  yt  General 
PaiHsx,  whose  eyes  were  on  me,  drew  his  head  a  little 
hack,  at  ye  same  time  raising  his  eyebrows,  wh  directly 
aftor  were  gathered  into  a  &own,  as  his  lips  also  were 
tig^btflned  together.  I  ood  not  suppose  what  he  meant 
^this. 

"WlNn  Alioe  uproadied  ye  door.  Bean  made  a 
tthft^he  vonld  lmid«lierfin»i  puoag, 


bat  Lord  F.  suddenly 
bnwu  thereof  mnch  increasjfc^^ hhn^md J|B|||e 
rose  and  left  her  ye  passage  frdP^^^TVOa^-^,  /'' 

As  soon  as  idie  had  left  ye  roomrC^  V:  p^td 
baok  his  chair  a  few  paces  from  ye  table,  and  leaning 
his  head  quite  back,  he  beckoned  Beare  to  him.  They 
whispered  together.  I  did  not  choose  to  be  thoo^ 
watching  them,  so  I  kept  my  Csoe  towards  ye  fire ; 
but  I  saw  all  thc^  did  wiUi  117  aide  ^ye,  hard 
E^tirfax  seemed  restless,  and  at  last  made  a  suddea 
stamp  on  ye  floor,  yt  made  me  turn  sharp  round.  I 
caught  his  eye  directly,  wh  was  fixed  on  me  very  in- 
tently, and  he  then  gUtnced  swiftly  to  ye  door,  and 
back  to  me  againT-*^d  methought  with  an  intelligent 
look  enough,  as  much  as  to  say,  ye  door  is  unguarded : 
then  again,  I  thought  his  look  was,  of  course,  only  to 
measure  what  distance  there  was  between  me  and  ye 
door,  so  as  to  prevent  my  escape  had  I  made  any  at- 
tempt at  it,  80  I  sat  still.  Lord  E.  uttered  a  pee- 
vish "  Humph !"  I  supposed  at  something  Beare  was 
saying  to  him ;  and  then  immediately  continued  in  an 
under-tone,  but  h)ud  enough  yt  I  overheard  it—"  So 
then,  thou  art  quite  sureP" 

"As  sure  as  I  am  a  living  god,'*  retorted  WilL 
Lord  Fairfax  then  signed  to  him  to  take  ha  place, 
and  after  auother  short  pause,  during  which,  as  it  were, 
I  felt  his  eyes  upon  me — for  I  did  not  look  up — ha 
asked  me  some  more  such  general  questions  as  he  bad 
done  before  (general  though  they  were,  they  were, 
particular  enough  for  my  purpose),  and  whUe  this 
conversation  was  going  on,  I  heard  ye  tread  of  horses 
in  ye  court-yard,  uid  ye  General  and  Beare  exchanged 
gUmces.  In  a  minute  after,  my  wife  entered,  bearing 
ye  win^  biscaita,  on  a  salver;  her  face  as  whit* 
as  ye  paper  I  am  now  writing  on  1  she  set  ye  »• 
freshmenta  before  Lord  Fairfox,  who  asked  if  aha 
would  not  extend  her  oonite^f,  and  pour  him  ont  a 
^ksB  full ;  she  did,  but  her  hand  treinUed  so,  thai  ye 
mouth  of  yc  bottle  kept  jingling  on  ye  brim  of  ye 
wine-glass,  as  she  was  pouring.  She  hastened  to  tajcs 
her  seat  again ;  and,  in  passing  me,  when  I  was  be- 
tween her  and  ye  General,  she  stooped  a  little  forward, 
and  whispered,  "  The  soldiers  are  without.** 

I  looked  up  at  ye  moment,  and  saw  yt  Lord  F.  wa^ 
closely  watching  me ;  so  I  took  heart  to  say  aloud, 
"  Well,  Boll,  and  what  if  ye  soldiers  be  without?  th^ 
will  not  harm  us,  I  am  euro." 

Lord  Fairfax  stared  at  this  hugely ;  and  then  beck- 
oning Beare,  again  whispered  with  him.  Ye  latter 
seemed  to  remonstrate  with  yc  General,  who  said 
angrily  and  aloud,  "  How,  sir  1  I  say,  go^'*  and  Beare 
throwing  an  ugly  look  at  me,  a  mixture  methoog^  of 
triumph  and  malignity,  went  forth  from  ye  room. 

I  sat  listening  to  Will's  heavy  boots  as  he  crossed 
ye  hall,  my  heart,  I  own,  beating  qui<^  with  expecU* 
tion  and  awe  (for  fear  is  a  naughty  thing  for  a  soldier 
too  often  to  acknowledge  to).  Meanwhile,  Lord  Fairfax 
cooly  emptied  his  glass,  set  it  down,  fixed  his  eye,  on 
ye  table,  and  seemed  also  to  be  listening;  jumped  up 
and  walked  hastily  to  ye  door,  put  his  ear  to  ye  crevice 
of  it,  staid  so  for  aboirii  half-a-minute,  then  slowly,  and 
with  great  dignity,  walked  back  to  ye  table,  whereon 
leaning  bis  closed  hand,  and  standing  tqiright,  he  said 
to  me,  "  You  know  me,  I  think,  sir  ?* 
I  hesitated  vtat  to  mswet,  for  )pt4^e^ 


I  Qoold  not  think  of 
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or  COLONEL  ALBERT  BKENTON. 


At  sdjnU"  he  oontmned,  **I  think  I  knov  yon, 
Oblonel  Albert  Brenton." 

,  I  started,  aod  »sc,  and  immediately  said^  *'  It  were 
Idle  then  to  deny  that  I  knov  I  am  in  ye  custody  of 
Cfeneral  Lord  Eairfax." 

"  In  his  presence,  nr,  (tf  a  surety,  not  in  ha  custody, 
tho'  yet;  pray  Madam,  becalm,  and  fear  nought,  "said 
he,  tumiug  to  my  much  distressed  and  uo\r  sobbing 
wife,  then  again  to  me,  "  Colonel  Brentoii,  you  were 
betrayed  by  ye  man  who  just  left  ye  room ;  he  chased 
you  into  this  house  a  few  weeks  ago ;  bat  it  seems 
yon  then  contrived  to  baffle  him ;  he  has  since,  howerer, 
confirmed  his  suspicions  by  inquiries  in  ye  neighbour- 
hood, and  setting  spies  over  all  your*moTements ;  it  is 
not,  however,  my  wish  to  attack  you,  whom,  tho'  I  know 
only  by  repcni,  I  esteem  for  a  brave  and  scrupulous 
man ;  yon  bare  had  a  chance  of  flight  since  I  was 
here,  saA  have  not  avuled  yourself  of  either.  Were 
yon  free  fhim  this  house,  have  you  yo  means  of  quick 
escape 

"Yon  surely  ask  that  question  in  honour,  my  Lord  ?" 
iaid  I. 

"  Surely  so,  and  I  forgive  your  somewhat  unhand- 
some doubt,  for  these  are  doubtful  times ;  bat  your 
answer,  for  we  have  little  time  to  trifle  with." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  my  Lord,  that  with  ye  help  of  a 
little  time,  I  might  escape.'* 

"  And  were  1  to  wink  at  your  so  escaping,  yon 
would  h<^  yourself  bound  to  certain  conditions,  of 
courso  himonrablfi  ones,  Ck>lond  Brenton,  wh  I  should 
first  impose  on  yon  ?*' 

"  Of  a  surety.  General  Fdrfax,  if  I  escape  by  yoor 
permission,  I  am,  of  course,  bonnden  to  your  terms." 

"  Good !  In  ye  first  place,  yon  shall  not  for  6  months 
come  to  Westminster,  or  within  5  miles  thereof. — 
t)o  you  object  ?** 

■  "  I  do  not,  my  Lord ;  I  promise  that. " 

"  Secondly,  you  must,  a^  indeed  ^ou  could  scarce  do 
otherwise,  leave  this  lady  behind  you  in  my  custody,  in 
wh  case,  I  promise,  she  shall  meet  no  troable,  farther 
than  attending  a  committee ;  and  that  in  leas  than  s 
fortnight  she  shall  be  at  Bolton  Elms,  God  willing,  in 
safety,  if  so  be  yon  destine  to  sojourn  there ;  if  net,  at 
your  own  convenient  time  and  place." 
'  I  looked  at  Alice,  who  undcrst&ndmg  me,  direoUj 
said  "  Oh  1  assuredly,  dearest  Albert,  do  not  pause  a 
inoment." 

"  At  Bolton  Elms,  then,  my  Lord,"  I  r^oined,  '*  if 

it  so  please  you," 

"  So  be  it.  Your  hand,  Colonel  Brenton ;"  and  he 
shook  me  heartily  by  ye  hand.  "  We  shall,  I  hope,  incel 
again  on  better  undcrstandiog.  Now,  this  window,  I 
observe,  opens  on  ye  court-yard,  but  this  opposite  one, 
I  sbd  think,  to  yc  back  of  ye  hoose/' 

"  Into  ye  garden,  my  Lord." 
You  can  thence  gain  your  means  of  flight 

*'  In  5  minutes  about." 

"Do  it  open."  I  did  so.  "It  is  sot  far  to  yf 
gronnd?" 

"  Abont  mine  own  height.** 

"Bid  your  wife  fiveweU,  and  drop  it,  I  will  afford  you 
time  enough  and  over ;  avoid  ye  officer,  and  get  soon 
into  ye  open  country,  and  I  wish  yon  a  good  and  safe 
ivsaaej.  Btay,'*  be  oontinnsd,  as,  hHring  kissed  AJi«e, 


I  was  preparing  to  get  from  ye  window  j  "  I  oMd  art 
advise  you  that  all  this  must  be  secret ;  and  now,  fm- 
well— Uie  Lord  keep  yoo." 

I  dropped  (torn  ye  window,  ran  to  ye  staUe  irino 
Nioholaa  was,  little  indeed  swwting  such  an  event; 
we  saddled  my  horse  in  a  triee,  and  away  I  galloped, 
leaving  word  with  Nicholas  yt  he  shd  keep  out  of  je 
way  for  Uiat  night,  and  shd  after  in  every  thing  da 
what  his  mistress  bade  him,  to  whom  I  desired  my  be4 
affections. 

I  travelled  all  that  night,  and  except  to  eat  and 
sleep,  stopt  nowhere  on  ye  road,  till  I  reached  Boltoa 
Ehns,  all  ye  way  much  marvelling  at,  and  admiriog  jt 
Lord  Fairfax's  haviour ;  and  on  comparing  it  with  lui 
after  noble  and  loyal  conduct,  I  have  little  doubt  jt, 
even  at  yt  early  period,  he  had  conceived  ye  notion  of 
assistmg  at  ye  restoration  of  his  present  ^jeety,  whoa 
God  preserve.  The  General  kept  his  word  hooounbly 
by  me,  as  I  did  by  him,  for  in  a  sc'ennigfat  after  my 
parting  from  Westminster,  my  wife  Alice  came  to  BoU 
ton  Elms  with  our  servants,  having  been  fonished 
with  ye  means  of  ye  journey  entirely  by  Lord  Fairfia'i 
great  bounty. 

She  related  to  me  yt,  after  I  went  away  that  nigbt, 
Lord  F.  staid  a  good  10  minutes  in  ye  room  alona 
with  her,  and  instructed  her  what  to  do  and  say, 
both,  then  presently,  and  before  ye  committee,  adding, 
good  humourcdly,  yt  be  shd  have  been  sorry  ao  to 
have  taught  her  deception,  but  that  ye  bad  times  and 
her  naughty  husband  had  been  beforehand  vitli  liim. 
lie  afterwards  left  ye  room,  and  staid  away  about  5 
mmntes;  and  then,  zetoming  with  Bearo  and  S  other 
men,  affected  great  surprise  at  finding  ye  window 
open  and  me  gone,  and  also  to  speak  harshly  to  heroa 
yt  behalf,  tie  then  bad  a  searoh  set  on  foot,  wb, 
as  he  meant  it,  was  of  no  avail,  and  ended  with  leav' 
ing  her  with  a  guard  of  4  men,  who  were  to  be 
quartered  in  ye  house,  and  to  see  that  she  stirred  not 
out  thereof,  nor  even  down  stairs.  On  ye  second 
thereafter  she  was  brought  before  a  committee,  sitting 
in  ye  steward's  office,  at  ye  house,  whereat  ye  Gmfr 
nd  also  was.  Here  she  was  questioned  touchmg  mj 
escape ;  and,  having  said  what  she  had  been  bidden, 
uamely,  yt  I  had  \eapt  from  ye  window  as  soon  as  ye  Ge- 
neral left  ye  room,  he  spoke,  and  said  yt  he  feared  be 
had  to  take  blame  to  hiioself  for  not  having  noted  tbit 
back  window,  but  that  he  hoped  ye  committee  vd  not 
be  too  hard  with  him ;  and  advised  them  H  would  bs 
better  to  release  my  wife,  who  was  an  honoraUe  lady, 
he  said,  as  well  he  might,  and  allow  her  to  go  downto 
her  husband's  country-house,  and  take  no  further 
cognizance  of  yo  affair,  with  wh  advice  ye  conunittes 
vas  well  content;  and  they  accordingly  disnisKd 
Alice,  to  whom,  before  she  left  ye  office,  ye  chairman 
mildly  said  (Sir  Bulstrodc  TOtelocfc,  as  I  after  heard), 
that  he  hoped  she  wonld  warn  me  when  ^e  shod  see  mt, 
not  to  be  seen  soon  near  London  again,  lest  I  shod  not 
escape  so  easily.  The  next  day.  Lord  E.  sent  my 
wife  horses,  and  a  purse  of  money,  to  fiirther  her 
journey.  And  so  my  very  honest  and  well-beloved 
Will  Beare  kst  his  blood-monciy.  I  never  heard  oC 
hun  after,  and  suppose  he  ma  either  dio^  « itabb'Oi 
or  hanged:  Ihope  ye  latter. 

•     «*«««  Jisia 
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THB  UOORIiAKB  GRAVE. 


Taeaim  iqitn  « indition  io  the  nrighboorhood  of  Dnntyra  (Luaifahin:),  tt  the  watternextrNoitj  of  the  Pentland  IliUs  to  the 
,«|iiet  Oat  ft  poor  wondad  CwreuDter.  ia-yiag  fled  aloDg  the  hills  ftom  the  defeat  «t  the  Pentlsods  (November,  1666),  Bnd'eominz 
to  >  eottige  in  the  moors,  near  Dnnsyre,  applied  to  the  inmates  for  shelter,  which,  owing  to  the  sererity  of  Out  Uam,  tim  durst 
Botafiffdi  hnthewiBpiit  \>j  them  into  an  oothonse  or  sheepoote  for  the  night.  Feeling  that  he  vu  djing.  ha  deaindtoba 
tariii  is  the  laooi^  within  Tier  of  faia  utiTe  hills  of  ijnUre.  The  gtAT^  at  a  spot  where  the  Ajrnhiie  bills  au  bo  Mea  ia 
ttefirtne^uatill  sacredly  pnsorved. 


"Cold  and  Herce  the  night  winds  roar; 
Ofim  to  me  yoor  friendly  doorl 
Tsintand  Undiog,  hear  mj  cry — 
An  I  ask— a  place  to  die." 

*  Stranger,  from  the  hloodj  Graj, 
Stam  th*  laws  we  Mnst 
la      Uood  and  miseiT, 
Weaiqr  not,  dire  oot,  shdterflua; 
Bat  we  will  toid  thee  with  what  care 
Obi  poor  sod  BoaBtj  means  can  ^aie." 

To  the  sheepoote  in  the  dell, 
Br  the  Medwin*s  wintry  swdl, 
liej  bear  him  fidnt  and  stif  with  gore. 
And  Uy  him  on  the  cold,  damp  floor, 
fire,  or  lamp,  or  bed,  is  none — ■ 
EeaTily  the  night-winds  moan. 
And  ttie  stream,  in  stormy  ire, 
Leaps  the  rocks  of  dark  Dnnsyre, — 
Bat  they  tend  him  with  what  care 
Thtar  poor  and  scanty  menns  caa  qpare. 

"  Ere  the  dawn  I  mnst  he  gone, 
Vhere  weaiy  captives  ceaae  to  groan, 
Then  bory  me  in  the  heights  afar, 
Uadar  the  ahade  of  Cr^jiwgar, 


Where  the  sunset,  beaming  Tair 
from  my  native  hills  of  Ayr, 
May  rest  upon  my  lonely  grm — 
Tis  all  a  dying  man  dotti  crave. 
There  fint  I  trod  tlie  heather-Kid, 
There  first  my  lifo  was  vow'd  to  God !" 

Eie  the  dawning  he  was  gon^ 
Where  weary  captives  cease  to  groan. 
They  buried  him  in  the  heights  aJar, 
Under  the  shade  of  Oroigeogar, 
Where  the  snsset,  beaming  fldr 
From  his  native  hills  of  Ayr, 
B«ata  npon  his  lonaly  grave — 
Twas  all  tiie  dying  man  did  mm. 

The  shepherd  on  his  early  waUc, 
When  moroing  dews  the  heather  stalk, 
With  a  slill  and  reverent  eye, 
Giues  as  he  passes  by. 
Tlie  hunter  as  he  homeward  turns, 
When  evening's  star  serenely  bums. 
Bends  him  o'er  the  old  grey  stone — 
Up  in  the  moorlands — ^fitr  alone  I 

Feb.  1850. 


J.  D. 


BOSENEATH. 


Im  bMtiftJ  and  peieefid  retreat  hat  been  opened  to  the  public  as  a  place  where  residesees  maybe  bnilt;  and  I  hare  been 
noBcad  to  write  somtthiny  of  s  kcali^  that  haa  ever  charmed  m,  aad  reminds  me  (rf  s<dilary  wanderings  in  days  long  gone  t^. 


Thon  peaceful  land !  in  dondless  youth 

I  aoDgfat  thy  pebbly  shore. 
And  ever  since,  a  charm  like  tmth 

Has  flash'd  my  memory  o'er. 
Tas,  fiucy,  with  her  dream-like  power, 

OK  brings  thee  forth  to  view. 
With  every  tender  plant  and  flower 

ImpearTd  with  diamond  dew. 

TTow  do  I  tread  thy  strand  agidn. 

Beside  thy  Wd  Loch^r, 
While  feeling  links  me  with  a  ehau 

To  thine  euohaotments  rare. 
Ja  n^>tura  do  I  now  behold 

TI^  giartt-crestod  trees, 
lliat  first  the  moning  snn  of  gold 

Embraces  *mid  the  breeze. 

Here  let  the  oare-wom  worldlii^  eome. 

Leave  off  his  sordid  trade ; 
The  noisy  commeree>wheela  of  hom^ 

To  thread  awhile  each  glait, 
"Whm  WDodsnd  nenandu  ware  flieir  baa^ 

'JEidthsnsdliadair, 
Aad  ttni^  in  tbaiT  oalhadnl  shad^ 

Trimaph  o'er  deadly  care. 

At  Bors,  the  edoing  birds  above, 

Ctamt  aatvn^B  atisint  anew. 
And  soar  with  ^adMaa  t]iNi«h  MMb  |nn« 

OfpioB  and  Mnbn  ymr; 


At  noon,  the  son  tbongh  chastely  bright, 

With  regal  glory  crown'd, 
Co-minglefl  his  celestial  light 

With  shadows  flnttering  round. 

When  night's  inconstant  vestal  queen 

Glidn  o'er  her  stany  path, 
Thj  palace,  placed  in  halls  of  green, 

A  spcUJike  grandenr  hath. 
There  breathes  calm  beauty  all  around— 

On  land,  as  on  the  deep, 
As  though  God's  mighty  works  were  boind 

In  aU-endnring  sleep. 

Eren  should  the  cradled  winds  awake. 

And  rave  in  maniac  mirth. 
What  nobler  boughs  can  prondly  shake 

High  o'er  the  verdant  earth  P 
What  brighter  vraves  can  lash  a  than. 

What  hills  appear  more  fair 
Than  thoae  whidi  answer  to  thy  rosr, 

Bdoved,  renown'd  Locl^aer ! 

So,  peaceful  land,  as  when  in  yontlt 

I  sought  thy  pebbly  shores 
I  feel  the  sucnd  force  of  tmth 

Still  steal  ray  memory  o'er. 
For  fancy,  with  a  dream-like  power. 

For  ever  brings  to  new 

Thy  ^ades thy  plants,  and  cveiyJloTar. 
Zmpanrd  with  Mi^Md  by  r 

AmnuhrTAiKi' 
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THERE  AND  BACK  AGAIN. 
Bi  JAMBS  Avevsnrs  8t.  joav. 
(Continued frm  page  147,  j 


CHAPTEa  IVII. 
HOVBWASH-BODHS  fAKCIES. 

Whkk  the  reader  arrived  with  me  on  the  shores  of 
"Si^i,  antamn  had^  as  Chatterton  expresses  it,  "  with 
his  gold  band  gilded  the  fallea  leaf."  We  most  now 
suppose  both  autumn  and  winter  past,  in  commtuungs 
with  Isis  and  Osiris — nay,  a  great  part  even  of  the 
spring,  and  fier;  summer  to  be  close  impendiiig. 
bad  ^lehl  the  Nibtio  valley,  sprinkled  with  the  pro- 
fuse wild  flowers  of  spring — had  beud  tiie  voice  of  the 
turtle-doT^  and  seen  the  palm  trees  put  fort^  their 
UosBoms.  All  I  had  ever  hoped  to  do  in  £gypt  I  had 
dome,  and  now  wiUi  eztravagaat  health,  and  inex- 
haustible animal  spirits,  I  placed  myself  once  more 
on  the  Meditemuwan,  filled  with  the  intense  desire 
of  home. 

Nature,  to  use  no  more  sacred  name,  has  been  most 
indnlgent  to  me  from  childhood  upwards.  Sorrows  I 
have  known,  like  other  meo,  and  when  like  storms  they 
have  been  pftssmg  over  mc,  I  have  felt  all  their  bitter- 
ness. But  what  I  experienced  in  Egypt  is  an  image 
of  my  whole  life,  in  which  the  good  that  has  befallen 
TOibt  has  totally  swallowed  up  and  obliterated  the  evil. 
I  am,  however,  well  aware,  how  mach  more  interesting 
and  romantic  it  would  be  to  dwell  upon  plague,  pes- 
tilenoe,  and  fiunine,  to  represent  myself  as  perpetually 
in  the  jaws  of  dat^r,  and  tracked  and  pursued  by 
death.  Occasionally,  I  believe,  I  had  some  narrow 
escapes,  but  if  I  was  habitually  in  peril,  I  was  most 
haf^ily  UQCoaacious  of  it.  Indeed  with  health,  such 
as  I  experienced  daring  nearly  the  whole  of  my  stay 
in  Egypt,  it  was  impossible  not  to  enjoy  a  happiness 
something  like  that  of  the  gods.  My  cup  was  run- 
ning over,  and  as  Joseph,  wlien  overcome  by  love  of 
his  brother  Benjamin,  entered  into  his  chamber  and 
wept  there — so  again  and  again,  in  the  desert  and 
pleaded  fiddi  I  have  stopped  aside  to  langh,  just  to 
prevent  my  companions  from  suspecting  me  to  be  mad. 
The  in^pulse  was  irresistible.  There  was  no  particular 
reason  for  it  that  I  conld  discover,  bat  it  came  thrill* 
ii^  op  throogh  my  frame,  from  unknown  depths,  in- 
qpiiii^  ineffable  delight  in  its  passage.  My  whole 
existence  in  IB^ypt,  was  almost  one  continued  smile, 
and  if  any  one  bad  been  at  the  pains  to  look  at  me  in 
my  sleep,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  discovered  unequi- 
VMsl  tokens  of  enjoyment  in  my  whole  countenance. 
Awake  I  was  certainly  filled  witii  a  joyonsness  beyond 
expression,  which  instead  of  being  dashed,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  thought  of  home,  since  I  felt  folly  per- 
suaded the  bright  circle  extended  to  Lausanne,  and 
embraced  all  those  I  loved  in  its  glorious  sunshine. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  the  South  the  climate  serves 
pec^  iiutead  of  a  greatcoat,  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  serves  them  as  a  cuinss  against  ordinary  mufortunes. 
It  renders  your  mind  soft  and  flexible,  and  enables  it 
to  acoommodate  itself  to  all  ciroumstaQces.  The  few 
aoqoaintanoes  and  friendships  X  had  made  in  -Egypt, 
were  to  be  abandoned.  My  companions  out  had  beim 
waitered  to  the  four  winds.  The  Bey.  for  whom  I 
had  focmed  a  sort  of  atUobuient,  had  gone^  in  the 


Homeric  language,  to  eat  his  own  heart  in  the  Delttf 

overshadowed  by  Mahomed  All's  neglect   L  w 

by  this  time  in  India ;  and  the  others,  heaven  knots 
where.  The  faces  with  which  I  now  emhaiiecl  was 
new,  though  in  some  instances  extremely  sgiceiU^ 
and  I  had  to  go  through  that  process  of  perpetual  I^ 
currence  during  life,  of  making  acquaintances  out  of 
strangers. 

If  Byron*s  notion  be  oozxect«  that  we  expoiesoe 
some  regret  on  leaving  the  most  unpleasant  pmou 
and  phtces,  and  that  in  the  act  of  going  awi^  ve  it21 
keep  looking  at  the  steeple — ^hov  much  more  tns  ii 
it  when  the  people  and  country  we  leave  have  Im 
both  agreeable  ?  Besides,  I  hated  the  sea,  and,  bad 
time  permitted,  would  have  made  a  circnit  of  fivethoii- 
saud  miles  to  escape  a  month's  tossing  abont  on  it. 
When  I  stood,  therefore,  on  the  deck  of  the  "Fakon," 
and  looked  upon  Fompey's  Pillar,  and  the  Tvlbi'i 
palace,  and  the  minarets  of  the  Alexandrian  mosques, 
■most  probably  for  the  last  time,  a  feeling  of  aadaeai 
came  over  mc.  Had  those  I  loved  been  with  I 
would  have  lived  in  Egypt  for  ever,  for  me  it « 
full  of  charms.  Everytliing  I  heard,  everything  I  aw, 
only  tended  to  endear  it  to  me  the  more.  I  sa;  en- 
dear it,  because  scriptural  associations,  which  begin 
with  the  beginning  of  life  to  interweave  thraiseha 
with  OUT  system  of  thought,  and  afterwards  daiHBil 
associations,  scarcely  less  potent,  and  assoeistitHia  of 
Mahommedan  romance,  of  the  traditions  of  'Si  Isba, 
and  the  poetry  of  the  desert,  had  united  to  enshrine  it 
in  my  imagination. 

But  let  these  thoughts  pass.  I  was  prevented  Irom 
indulging  in  a  reverie  by  a  pretty  little  dark  giii,  seven 
years  old,  who  coming  up  and  putting  her  hand  in  mine, 
dragged  mc,  without  ceremony,  away  to  take  a  pqie 
with  her  father.  There  was  a  thrill  of  home  in  tlie 
touch  of  that  little  hand,  which  in  an  instant  canied 
mc  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Leman  Lake.  She  nij 
the  only  chiU  of  her  parents,  yet  how  did  I  oivy  mf 
friend  the  companionship  of  Uiat  ^ne  whom  he  bad 
brought  up  for  himself,  like  the  lamb  in  the  parable! 

We  sat  down  on  the  de(^,  tinned  oar  baeb  ipn! 
£^pt,  and  began  to  talk  of  Europe.  ThrongboQtbfel 
it  is  man's  custom  to  look  a-head,  and  though  we  bad; 
not  yet  been  half-au-hour  at  sea,  it  vrould  have  de-l 
lighted  us  to  behold  the  rocks  of  Malta,  already  ariui^ 
out  of  the  blue  waves.  Bnt  in  the  langaa^  of  mfl 
old  Neapolitan  friend,  "  ci  vaol  paziensa,  aignote.'' 
My  companion  on  the  present  occasion  was  a  mercbant. 
who  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  Egypt,  and  was  tak^ 
ing  his  only  daughter  to  England  for  education.  Htf 
was  a  man  of  contented  mind  and  agreeable  manner^ 
who  had  not  looked  upon  Egypt  merely  as  a  pUoe 
growing  beans  and  oolton,  but  had  studied  its  aaltqu-i 
ties,  admired  its  picturesque  beantws,  and  loved  it  uf- 
ficieuUy  to  make  it  his  home  for  life.  He  was  veij 
far,  therefore,  from  being  an  ordinary  compaiii(m;  sad 
if  the  aocietj  of  any  contemplative  and  placid  nan 
conld  ever  reconcile  me  to  thegteduusnen  of  Biailical 
eMtwK*,  his  woi^j^Sf  s^ofeieogle 


TRERS  AKD  BACK  AGAIN. 
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Emy  906  mut  hxn  felt,  when  Bitting  down  Tith 
an  qU  friead  or  acquaintance,  how  very  pleasant  it 
■ooaetinies  is  to  bo  silent  togeUier.  You  don't  want 
talk.  The  Teij  ooontenance,  and  aspect,  and  mien  or 
jonr  oompanion  an  prolific  of  reflection.  What  a 
voild  tX  leniniswnoea,  hopes  joySi  ud  sorrows,  U 
thete  m  faces  that  have  grown  old  together.  The; 
nimr  aQ  the  past  to  each  other,  the  smiles  of  a  whole 
lib  seem  conoeq^rated  in  one  smile,  and  eternity  seems 
to  brood  orer  thor  eyelids,  and  impart  to  them  the 
■ennity  of  never-dying  existence.  Love,  as  it  puts 
off  the  shows  of  material  development,  goes  deeper 
into  the  heart,  and  nestles  and  conceals  itself  more 
closely  there.  Nothing  is  more  absnrd  than  to  sup- 
pose  that  leve  perishes.  It  never  dies !  It  came  from 
God,  and  to  Ood  it  returns,  which  ia  what  the  ancients 
meant  by  making  it  wbged  and  inlAntine,  for  they 
too  felt  the  beauty  of  sentiment  implied  in  the 
VDfds :  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  nnto  me,  and 
ivbid  then  not."  It  is  in  simplicity  and  sincerity,  in 
trnth  and  confidence,  that  lore  ia  always  a  child.  It 
Beans  no  harm  and  believes  in  none,  and  tboi^  it 
exist  for  more  generations  than  we  can  cofint, 
it  will  always  continne  ohemb-llke,  brooding  over  the 
fTcat  deep  of  humanity,  and  making  it  pregnant  with 
all  that  is  beaotifal  and  divine.  Wife,  children, 
pannts,  brethren,  whatever  is  implied  in  the  word  home, 
»e  pre-aignify  when  we  pronounce  the  word,  love. 
The  depths  of  its  mysteries  no  man  can  fathom.  It 
is  wayward,  it  trembles  like  the  magnetic  needle  dur- 
ing; a  tempest,  poiutiug  uow  in  this  direction,  now  in 
tl»t;  hut  give  it  a  moment's  repose,  and  in  the  thick 
est  darkness  of  this  mortal  existence,  it  finds  its  true 
polar  star,  and  turns  steadily  towards  it. 

Vj  friend  tha  merchant  and  I,  as  we  leaned  against 
tte  omnpanioii  on  the  cabin  deck,  indulged,  no 
doobt,  in  very  much  the  same  train  of  thought. 
His  little  daughter,  Selioa,  had  taken  her  place  upon 
By  lap,  and  nestled  her  head  in  my  bosom,  and  seemed 
fna  her  quietness  to  have  fallen  asleep,  while  clouds 
of  perfumed  smoke  enveloped  her.  We  were  all 
drowsy — perhaps  the  reader  is  so  too.  Lest  he  should 
)mt  on  Ids  nightcap,  therefore,  and  wish  me  good 
sight,,!  most  break  the  charm  of  these  mesmeric  in- 
luenoes,  by  introducing  him  to  the  captain  of  the  "  Val- 
Ml^"  which  m»7  as  well  be  done  at  the  dinner  table. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 
A  KBW  ACqVAINTASCE. 

n  vonid  not  be  politic  to  describe  all  at  once  the 
btdieGtaal  cargo  of  the  "Falcon."  Let  its  several 
psBsengers  come  ont  as  they  are  wanted.  For  the 
pteunt,  I  confine  myself  to  Selina,  Selina's  father, 
Md  a  Jew,  who,  I  must  observe  at  the  outset,  had 
00  ot^ectioa  to  pork,  and  indeed,  thought  no  more  of 
tlie  lavs  of  Moses  in  general,  than  one  of  the  pre- 
AdsDutesultana;  whether  or  not  be  had  read  Benedick's 
Spinosa,  is  more  than  I  can  say,  but  he  had  certainly 
■dopiad  his  theory,  and  believed  in  no  other  god  than 
tiw  universe ;  that  is,  he  was  a  pantheist  after  the 
fnikkia,  of  the  old  I^ptian  hierarchy,  whose  tenets 
n  dereloped  by  Gabkmski  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
ioraminnent,  that  be  was  a  ^owpher.  QuUe  the 
raive.  He  was  a  fat,  mocm-faced  epicure,  who 
dilitfrtad  infood  dinnen  and  dgns,  and  whose  Ughest 


flight  of  fancy  never  soared  above  one  of  the  Ghawasi. 
Still,  in  some  sense,  he  was  amusing,  though  ouiefly 
as  an  illustration  of  how  completely  the  soul  may  bo 
absoibed  by  the  body,  until  there  is  left  in  the  wholo 
human  composition  scarcely  a  single  spark  of  spiritu- 
ality. He  was  nevertheless  a  great  adept  in  the  mnl- 
tipUcation  of  gold,  with  which  he  had  atuffied  many  a 
cedar  coSbr.  This  gave  him  a  certain  air  of  conse- 
quence as  be  strutted  the  deck,  with  his  weatiur-eya 
half-shut,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  crossed 
behind  hia  back. 

The  captain  was  an  oddity  of  another  description. 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  of  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  still  strong  and  hale,  and  as  mindful  of  the  main 
chance  as  if  he  expected  to  reach  the  age  of  Ifethu- 
selah.  There  most  be  a  wondeful  charm  in  money, 
whicn  cannot  hg  any  process  be  revealed  to  the  unini- 
tiated, otherwise  men  would  never  worship  it  with  so 
much  ardour.  What  would  I  not  give  to  comprehend 
their  philosophy !— to  feel  the  bidden  .poirer  which 
passes  with  certain  metallic  partides  into  a  man's 
pocket,  and  thence  by  supenmtnral  i^^ncy  into  bis 
roind,making  him  a  totally  different  being.  Speaking  of 
things  altogether  sublunary,itopemtes  in  him  acontpleta 
regeneration ;  when  be  has  nndeigone  the  change,  he  is 
no  longer  as  other  men  arc,  careless,  merry,  laughing, 
contented,  or  even  as  this  publican ;  his  soul  is  like 
a  guinea,  and  dwells  apart.  In  time  I  may  perhaps  be 
initiated  in  these  greater  myaterie3,but  at  present,  money 
and  I  are  barely  on  speaking  terms.  According  to 
the  rule  of  ancient  hospitality,  I  welcome  the  coming 
— speed  the  parting  guest. 

"  Not  after  this  fashiou,"  thought  our  captidn ;  he  had 
studied  political  economy  under  Adam  Smith — or,,  if 
chronology  object,  under  one  of  his  disciples— 
and  was  a  great  adept  in  making  the  most  of 
things,  since  he  gave  us  a  good  dinner  the 
first  day ;  and,  like  wise  men,  we  determined  to 
enjoy  it,  whatever  might  be  our  fate  dnring  the 
days  succeeding.  When  we  had  got  as  ftr  as  the 
coffee,  however,  a  scintillation  of  our  captain^s 
philosophy  flashed  oat,  for,  observing  the  Jew's  deter- 
mination to  make  syrup  of  his  Mocha,  he  reminded 
him  gently,  it  was  London  sugar,  and  not  the  sort  of 
rubbish  bought  for  fourpence  a  pound  in  the  Pasha's 
dominions.  This  rather  nettled  our  Israelite,  who 
frmn  that  moment  conceived  an  unappeasable  dislike  for 
the  economist,  which  helped  not  a  little  to  amuse  us 
during  the  voyage,  since  the  powers  of  the  Italian 
language  were  racked  to  supply  fresh  terms  <d  abuse 
for  him. 

It  is  a  great  jnty  that  descriptions  of  ]deasnn 
shonid  tire— I  mean  the  reader — for  as  to  tbis  writer 
himself,  of  course  he  is  never  weary  of  reeallii^  bis 
agreeable  reminiscences.  What  rendered  them  agree- 
able, he  knows  perhaps  no  more  than  Adam.  For 
example,  there  is  a  little  sand-island  in  the  Nile,  high 
up  in  Nubia,  with  not  a  single  bush  or  blade  of  grass 
upon  it.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  have  retained  a 
summer,  a  more  golden  place  in  my  memory,  than  the 
most  magnilicent  and  gorgeous  landscape  in  the  do- 
minions of  Isis  P  AU  I  know  is,  that  we  landed, 
dined,  and  smoked  on  that  isbtnd ;  reclined  at  full 
length  on  the  warm,  yellow  sand,  while  the  sun,  in 
pretematnnl  splendour,  mX  dov^^diuAAiS^^ 
la.  whosa  undiUition.  bWm w3SSf W 
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■inniM4,¥itt^piuT^1i|bt  InillnjiisieMofth* 
Jbrnwiti,  lb»t  litUc  isle  U  iiure  to  rua  op  in 
folden  briglitocu  before  fancj.  laved  t»  both 
udM  b;  lit*  gentlo  I4it^  aud  peopled  wiib  dear  sba> 
dftwa  sow  gone  for  ever  to  their  eternal  reit. 

Tlie  flrsl  nigbt  I  spent  on  Ibe  Mediterrannm,  lo 
xetuniiiv  lioine,  eooslitutea  another  golden  link,  in  the 
chain  Of  menior;.  Will  the  reader  forgive  me  if  1 
dwelt  once  more  on  the  ineSablo  beaut?  of  aky  and 
•etf  All  inderil  waa  pot  esiemal.  The  circum- 
atancea  of  tlie  hour  had  oonverted  mr  mind  into  a 
virroft  which  reflected  llw  indwcribable  celn  aud  se- 
reiiit  J  of  the  clemcnta.  Overhead  the  stars  and  oop- 
•tellatioiis  gloved  and  twinkled*  and  appeared  to  in- 
vite  the  eye  to  follow  them  through  the  unfathomablr 
ab;aaes  through  which  the;  etemallj  roll.  The 
calm  sea  reproduced  them  arouud  fte  on  ils  tur 
face,  aud  a  voice,  like  tlie  voice  of  love,  aeemed  to 
past  between  tlw  two  crealioui^  ud  to  melt  then) 
mto  (Hie. 

I  waa  heginoing  to  meditate  on  the  joy  a  Autm- 
bodied  apiiit  must  feel  in  travernag  the  creation  of 
God,  penetrated  by  gratitude  as  bj  a  flrane,  and  aoarinf! 
hither  and  tbitber  at  will  ihittugb  Ibeiofimlyof  ^lace, 
vben  X  waa  startled  hj  a  hiw,  pleasant  voice  at  n)> 
aide.  1  kwked  quicklj  round,  and  saw  a  slight  oM  man, 
about  the  middle  height,  v  lio  liad  noi  joined  us  at  the 
dinner  table,  but,  as  Ite  afterwarda  iuformcd  ate 
bis  meals  apart  in  his  cabin. 

"  What  a  glorious  nifibt !"  lie  exclaimed.  "  Might 
not  one  blanielrssi;  wish  to  be  imraotlal,  to  etijo\ 
beauty  like  this?*' 

Inalead  uf  ie|  Iving  to  his  observation,  I  exprettsed 
ny  suipiisc  tluit  1  slH>uld  not  Iwve  known  of  hii 
Ibeiug  on  board.  1  did  not  iuqutro  from  what  pari 
of  the  woiU  he  bad  come.  Theru  was  something  ii< 
tiie  very  tone  nf  Itis  vt  irc»  as  well  ns  iu  his  count  eiiaare, 
•Tcu  bebeU  by  llie  light  of  the  mnnn,  ibat  tidd  me  he 
was  from  India.  Tlie  an-,  aofi  and  balmy,  had  barely 
auficieut  motion  in  it  to  suggest  the  idea  Ibat  it  was 
living.  We  had  our  carpets  iind  pipes  brought  out.  wtili 
piles  of  cushions  to  lean  against ;  and  there,  in  indolent 
QDuvcrsalion,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  Gcbel  I^akia, 
aud  sippiuR  coffer,  such  as  Arabs  only  mii  niske, 
\fe  spent  ihe  grfster  part  of  the  utglit.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  experience,  a  sort  of  modem  Odysfreus, 
who  had  seen  many  towns  and  changes  of  manners, 
and  reflected  profoundly  on  all  be  had  beheld.  What- 
ever passions  mighi  have  iuliabiled  his  fraaie  formerly, 
Ikej  were  now  husbed,  like  the  trauquil  sea  arouird  us, 
never  more  to  be  permauently  disluibed  by  ai^thinp 
aublanary.  ile  vaa  Ihe  very  reverse  of  sad.  Bit- 
mind  seemed  to  hnig  for  absorption  iu  tlie  great  ooean 
of  beiug^iot  that  Ite  was  weary  of  Ibia  lij'e,  but  llisi 
he  was  aomewliat  impatient  for  another,  sueh  as  wise 
men  figure  to  themselves  in  the  dreaming  Kast,  where 
the  fiery  imagiHatioo  shapes  heaven  aud  earth  iuto  it< 
oWB  likeness. 

By  degrees,  the  torrent  of  ideas  which  flowed  be- 
tween «a  narrowed  and  brightened.  We  became  fa- 
miliar. He  talked  of  liis  young  days,  when,  like  a 
brilUuit  meteor,  his  fancy  flashed  over  tue  plains  of 
iMdia,  in  search  of  images  to  kindle  and  animate  with 
life.  1  felt  be  waa  in  ilie  throes  of  eonfeasion ;  that 
ia  (Jut  eovna  of  a  few  ninutaa  be  would  be  engaged  in 
dlMiMinstaMitlwa«it«i7tCJwUk  StraWljt 


however,  cxperianeed  tdse  feluetanee  ie  eaBtai«aas,'lut 
■Flcr  debating  the  matter  fairly  within  biBMalf,  reaolvsd 
to  teU  me  Ua  story,  whieb  be  did  iu  the  fslbwi^ 
worda 

coivm  ux. 

CTTET  or  TAinitTA.  \ 

"  I  arrived  in  Indui  at  the  age  of  aiiteo),  and  w« 
immedwtely  aent  up  the  eouutry,  to  .^erve  in  a  dv8 
eapadly  in  the  Rqpnt  Stales.  Far  from  sharing  ths 
prrjudices  of  my  countijmni  against  the  natives,  I 
cultivated  their  society,  and  sought  hy  every  meaus  in 
my  power  to  bo  admiued  int(i  ibeir  fiiendahip.  Tkb 
was  probably  more  difficult  in  Itajastan  than  any. 
where  eke ;  bat  by  dint  of  unwearied  persevensee,  I 
at  length  succeeded  in  getting  myself  received  as  sa 
inttmste  frieud  in  the  liouses  uf  several  of  Ihe  priucw 
pal  chiefs,  who  really  loved  me  like  a  son  or  a  brothtf. 

"  One  day,  as  I  was  silliug  on  tlie  embrasure  of  a 
window,  in  tlie  palace  of  my  friend,  a  petty  prtHca  tt 
Ajmcer,  looking  out  iu  dreamy  listicasiieas  on  a  Iske, 
« liich  lay  eneompaaaed  with  woods  at  our  feet,  mf 
friend,  after  a  long  silence  said  lo  me 

"*I  have*  strange  pfopoaiiion  to  ■ake;bat  yn 
will  forgive  me  if  1  misuuderstood  ynu.* 

**  This  was  said  inquiringly ;  and  I  replied,  that  be 
surely  knew  he  might  wiihout  scrupU  make  ani  pr» 
jioaitioD  to  me,  siuoe  he  oould  neither  do  nor  say  say 
ibiiig  incouiiisteut  with  the  highest  honour  and  ia* 
t*-grily. 

"  The  oliief  botred.  He  then  remsioed  silent  a  litllt 
longer,  ai  d.  ritting,  and  taking  my  iwnd,  '  I  am  going 
U)  propose,'  saiil  he,  'every  biartting  thing.  U 
is,  that  YoiL  should  abandon  your  country  and  your 
kindred,  become  a  fiajput,  as  fur  aa  that  is  possible, 
itud  share  my  fortunes  in  Uiis  obscui«  part  of  India.' 

"Aa  I  saw  he  was  serious,  i  restrained  my  ieeUiuitiaa 
to  amile,  aud  merely  obsmed  ibnt  nligion  would  be 
an  obelaele. 

"'That  proves.'  said  be,  'that  we  have  hftbola 

neglected  lo  initiate  you  in  the  philosophy  of  oor 
faith.  We  believe  all  religion  to  be  true,  aud  thst 
lie  who  worsliips  God,  and  does  good  to  mankind, 
holds  the  best  erecd.  I  know  ibis  to  be  yours,  sad 
iherefore  continue  to  urge  my  point.  Nothing  further 
ihan  this  sliall  ever  be  said  of  your  religion;  it  sb^ 
he  a  sacred  thing  only  to  be  considered  by  yourself. 
All  1  wish  is,  that  you  may  becoiqe,  in  form  as  veil 
as  ynu  arc  in  reality,  my  brother,  receive  my  sister's 
hand,  and  take  you  the  government  of  thb  countTy. 
when  1  sludl  cease,  as  I  shortly  muat,  to  be  itsehiaf.* 

"  •  What  strange  ideas  are  these !'  I  exdauned. 
'  Ion  are  iu  itie  leiy  dawn  of  life.' 

'"True,*  berrplied,  *yet  must  I  shortly  die.  Net, 
I  assure  you,  with  rf^^ret,  since  1  shall  die  for  my 
couutry.  But  the  seer  of  niy  house  hath  aaid  it,  and 
it  must  come  to  pass.' 

"  Construing  my  silence  into  eonsent,  be  arose  and 
left  the  room,  and  returned  shortly  afterwards,  bfiog> 
ing  in  his  sister,  whose  beanly  exceeded  everything  I 
had  hitherto  oonoeived  of  faiioiaa  lovdiness.  na 
Biyput  women  an  cdebrated  tbroogfaout  Uie  Esit 
for  tbe  ^(deudour  of  their  forms,  and  the  r^bm^ 
and  Dobteoess  of  tbcir  feeiurea.  Jdy  friend's  sirt«r 
wM  tbe  moat  beMt^nl^«r>^  ^Mt^fo^ 
yet  Bit  wrnut 


iH  |tmpfe,  the  lliijpiif a  ddighi.  HAldiiig  oiit  lii 
Mster'tt  band  to  me ;  *¥riu  ennnot,'  said  hp,  '  offer  sn 
gmu  Ni  iiisult  to  (lur  house  u  lo  refuse  this  gifi. 
wbieli  must  bo  the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  us. 
And  you,  Vaisuntn,  will  consent  to  become  thn  vU'v 
of  the  man  whom,  Trom  the  deepest  affection  and  sense 
tiS  duty,  r  have  cliosen  for  you 

"  Stie  bn«ed,  imd  ami  ed.  For  myfelf,  I  had  bst  all 
pmrer  "f  thinking  or  reasoning  coriectlT.  He 
bnutt  Lad  liTernllj  oust  a  spell  over  me,  nnd  all  I 
rould  do  was  lo  signif;  to  her  brother  that  my  Tatt 
Tu  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  that  I  would  eouseni 
to  any  pmpnsal  ha  might  make  to  me.  lie  then  re- 
plied, smiliug  faintly  : — 

"'Then  alieUynura.  LetthsnereasaTyeeremonlee 
helmmediaiely  perftirmed,  for  fate  prcues,  and  in  a 
few  days  I  shall  bo  with  tlie  f^ls.' 

"Oir  this  part  of  my  narrative  I  need  not  dilate.  We 
vere  marrti'd,  and  in  a  few  days  aflerwiirds  the  gallant 
Tnungcliicf  fell  in  a  fray  with  n  nf-igh>K>iiring  Ir^be. 
HaTiiiir  sent  in  my  resignation  to  tlie  ilriii>h  autlmri- 
lies,  I  was  free  to  ptir^ue  wliitcver  cnursc  I  miglif 
think  proper,  aud,  with  the  name  of  cliief,  took  u|>on 
ns  the  govemitent  of  the  province.  What,  in  sncli 
t  situation,  might  have  been  the  TeplingB  of  other 
Ben,  I  will  mit  presume  to  decide ;  I  can  only  dc- 
■eribe  the  movenieuis  of  my  own  mind,  and  I  can 
afirin,  with  truth  and  aiucerity,  that  not  a  singlt* 
idea  of  ambition  entered  into  my  thoughts.  1  a<U 
miablered  the  aAiirs  of  the  principality  with  ilip 
Kiduity  and  ennscieniiousness  of  a  good  steward, 
but  hoped  and  wished  for  no  other  reward  than  the 
l)»c  of  Vaisunia,  who,  wilhout  a  figureof  speech,  had 
bcccme  iho  whole  world  lo  me.  U  b  seldom  thai 
Iifaven  creates  human  beings  like  her.  The  language 
DSually  employed  in  speaking  of  women  would  be 
i{aile  out  of  place  if  applied  to  her  3tie  «as  not 
impassioned,  or  seitiimental,  or  affectionate,  or  fond, 
but  a  fountain  of  liring  love,  which  no  words  could 
describe.  Mo  thought  of  self  ever  rose  in  her  mind. 
I  was  all  in  all  to  her,  as  she  was  to  me.  K»y,  there 
vts  another  being  who  shared  her  affection:  Vaisnnla 
bad  a  mother,  tlic  tctt  prototype  of  herself,  further 
renoTcd  from  ine.by  lime,  but  otherviae  altogellier 
■lafeetionate  ami  beneficent.  She  had  been  rectw 
died  to  the  death  of  her  husband  by  the  certainty  she 
Ecltof  soon  joining  him,  and  passing  an  eternity  in  his 
company.  Imagiviatinn  could  promise  her  nothing 
Wjond  that,  even  in  hraven. 

"  I  omit  all  i-eference  lo  public  affairs,  which  went  or 
whh  the  matil  perfect  satisfactinn  to  the  [Wiple  and  to 
Bie.  All  1  desire  to  descrilie  is  my  own  entire  felicit)-. 
Bui  this  I  find  is  imimssihlc.  Uappitiess  does  not. 
Gousist  iu  things  susccpiible  of  deEciiptimi.  It.  is  a 
wrt  of  almusphero  which  wc  bveathc,  we  know  tint 
how— snrrnuuds  uf,  penetrates  us,  fills  both  soul  and 
senses,  and  produces  a  sp*cirs  of  absorption,  strongly 
RsembUng  oblivion.  If  we  do  nut  forget  external 
Ihlags,  we  cense  to  regard  them.  Vaisunta,  cnnccn- 
tnled  all  my  thoughts  iu  one.  Iler  image,  as  it  rose 
from  the  horizon  of  intellect,  seemed,  like  the  rising 
nn,  to  obliterate  everything  else  from  that  celestial 
■ftere,  aftd  to  reign  tiierc  in  unclouded  glory. 

"During  the  continuance  of  this  feeling  I  could  nei 
fltt  reflect,  nor  |^^,  nor  reeidl  the  past,  tiuf  ant  ieipale 
'Mftfclim.-  Ar«}aMMai«8itpMs«dwwsufl«tat 


to  ifsalf.  nni^ted  Ints  %  itafe  « 
>MuM  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
All  the  necessities,  alt  the  pnijccis— uny,  eve' 
.lulies  of  life,  were  utterly  forgotten.  Food,  laiuieii^ 
power,  place,  influence,  friends,  enemies,  stniiigera, 
commanded  ito  more  consideiation  than  the  dream  of 
yesterday.  This  coiirinces  nic  that  happiness  is  in- 
compatible  with  the  state  of  man.  To  compa'-sionate 
others  we  must  know  what  it  is  to  exiieiiei  ce  sorrow 
:ind  suffeiing.  We  must  he  wounded  and  bruised, 
rliat  wc  nmy  feel  for  those  who  uie  so  likewise.  For 
a  white  I  seemed  lo  be  earriid  out  of  tt;e  inotcrial 
world,  whose  slinws  and  images,  as  Ihey  fia^hed  befort 
my  mind,  awakened  scniiu  bus— not  ideas.  Vaunntt 
had  descended,  as  it  were,  upoit  jny  soul,  and  trains 
funned  it  iulo  her  ovn  likeiicsi,  which  ussniedlj  ro> 
vemhicd  nnihingeaithty. 

'*  We  had  a  sort  of  park,  jealously  enclosed  on  aH 
^ides,  and  protected  fnim  inlrubion.  Here  wore 
«ulk8,  audai  hours,  and  copses,  and  bowers,  and  but  lis, 
ind  tanks  covered  with  aqualic  flowers.  Among 
'he.>>r,  iu  the  sultry  summer,  we  wafideied  at  duy^ 
lircak,  and  beheld  the  tiery  sun  thrust  its  red  disk 
above  the  horizon,  tlireatcning  by  its  brightness  t# 
produce  the  confiiigration  of  tlie  noild.  Un  such  oo> 
cations  we  would  sometimes  sit  in  a  howi-r  of  odorife^ 
n>us  sliriib!*,  and  inhale  wii  li  rapture  their  perfume,  floab> 
ing  on  the  breath  of  tlie  morning.  Around  us,  on  all 
:<ides,  were  the  most  bril  iant  flowers,  suicharged  with 
tiew,  aud  drooping  oelicntely  over  tlie  pearly  grass,  or 
bowing  to  their  own  images  in  tlie  ponds  or  streams. 
Fmniihe  airy  branches  of  the  trees  the  uiglitingale 
scut  down  showers  of  music  upon  us,  which  w  ere  yet 
not  liairsusHeetasthemusicuf  Vaisuntu's voice,  wliich 
ihrtlled  thn)ugh  nie  Uke  u  eombinaiion  of  tones  from 
lieavra.  Bometimcs  she  would  recline  on  soft  oouchei, 
placed  there  purposely  for  her,  and  allow  her  faluok 
hair  to  fait  in  disorder  to  the  earth.  I  would  tliea 
lean  over  her,  and  look  into  her  eyes,  dark  as  nigh^ 
yet  full  of  briliiaiice,  and  indicative  of  whatever  i» 
holy,  or  pure,  or  absorbing  in  love.  Her  lofty,  white 
forelicad,  formed  to  bo  the  lUwde  of  thou^it,  appeuod 
to  become  transpRrrat  as  1  gaicd,  aud  to  diaelose  lo  ma 
ull  the  Qurioiis  meclumism  of  lore  and  virtue  within ; 
hut  her  mouth,  vhere  shall  1  find  language  to  deseribt 
it }  Humanity,  even  what  is  visible  of  it,  is  not  all  of 
clay.  Mingled  with  the  thing  we  hive,  there  is  aoma 
mysterious  substance  which  niakes  it  glow,  mid  brighten, 
and  assume  colours  explicable  by  the  operation  of  no 
material  hiws.  When  Vuibunta's  lips  moulded  the  r4p 
denial  air  into  wtnds,  what  I  heard  was  not  the  mere 
vilu  ai  ions  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  soul  was  enveloped  in 
it  which  !>pokc  lo  mine. 

"  In  the  t'jist,  much  clothing  is  unnecessary.  Vai* 
sunta  affeeted  liiile.  Ucr  perfect  purity  clothed  her 
->ufflcicutl;.  No  statue  cliisclled  by  the  h<iiid  of  fhi- 
duis  was  ever  so  chaste—uoserapli  fresh  from  tliepre- 
aciicc  ol  God  mora  loving  timit  slie.  Thiuk,  tlwii,  of 
the  happiness  I  experienoed  vhen  I  sat  bCbide  her,  lir 
iit  her  f^t,  listening  to  lantnuge  sueh  as  £v«  mq^ 
hare  used  in  I'anulise,  before  one  taint'  of  sin  hatf 
hiiglited  the  beauty  of  earth. 

"  \wi  villuheady  have  anticipated  that  joy  like  this 
would  not  endure.  Vaistiaia  had  given  bktli  to  a  boy, 
in  wbfwe  liiieamsnta  tlic  strength  of  Enrapo  seamaid 
uiugled  wiUi  the  aaftaui  ^  Ji^  Jwa 
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child  sMmed  hi  awaken  new  senses  in  her.  8hfr 
■oeUtfd  it  herself ;  and,  when  it  la;  npoa  her  breast 
inhalug  the  rieh  borrent  of  life,  and  looking  np  with 
smiling  ejes  into  her  face,  a  joy  still  more  unntterable 
than  she  had  ever  before  experienced  seemed  to  beam 
from  her  futures.  How  many  worlds  are  then  in 
this  world  of  ours !  Brecy  motiier  is  a  separate  nni- 
veia^  a  source  of  bnng,  a  fountain  of  tiioaghts  and 
puncatn,  whuh  must  go  on  flowing  to  all  etenuty,  and 
prodneing,  as  it  flows,  happiness  or  mi»ery.  As  Yai. 
eonta  performed  this  sweet  office  of  sackling  her  baby, 
not  a  shade  of  doabt  or  fear  passed  over  her  mind— > 
all  was  sanny  and  unclouded  there  ;  and  I  felt  some- 
thing like  the  glory  of  aa  archangel  encdrcling  me, 
as  I  refl«;t«d  silently  that  that  mother  and  that  ohitd 
were  mine.  And  what  happiness  is  this,  if  men  would 
but  feel  it !  Where,  in  all  the  regions  of  speculation, 
oan  we  And  anything  to  compare  with  it?  You  have 
seen  Isis,  with  the  infant  Horns  on  her  lap.  It  is  the 
deification  of  motho-hood,  of  that  holiest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  rolationa  which  eonfounds  humanity  with 
divini^  dd^tiaj^  as  it  wer^  (native  power  to 
nntals.  The  origin  and  the  birth  of  stars  are  no- 
tluDg  to  the  generation  and  birth  of  the  soul,  which 
passes  from  mortal  to  mortal,  kindling,  multiplying, 
Md  brigbt«niDg  the  face  of  earth  and  heaven,  with 
tiiought,  religion,  and  kve. 

"Bat  here  below  everything  has  an  end,  save  the 
mercy  of  Qod.  One  morning,  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
Vuaunta,  leaving  her  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  me 
watching  over  it,  went  forth  alone.  No  presence, 
however,  could  atone  to  me  for  her  absence.  I  dele- 
gated to  a  female  attendant  the  duly  of  sitting  by  the 
cradle,  and  followed  Vaisunta  into  the  park.  Look- 
ing around,  however,  I  could  nowhere  behdd  her. 
She  must  have  tripped  li^itly  and  swiftly  aliHig,  and 
coDoealed  herself  in  some  perfumed  oopse,  or  entered 
ona  of  the  many  marble  baths,  so  delieiona  and  in- 
viting in  those  warm  latitudes.  I  felt  no  aoUcitude^ 
but  went  on,  musing,  in  dreamy  luqipiness.  As, 
homver,  I  entered  one  retreat  after  another,  and  found 
her  not,  a  pang  of  anguish  shot  through  my  soul.  I 
b^an  to  be  superstitious,  and  fancied  that  what  I  had 
all  this  time  loved  might  not  have  been  a  woman,  but 
» i^iirit,  which,  now  that  it  had  given  me  something 
to  supply  its  place,  had  vanished.  As  this  strange 
idea  was  taking  possession  of  my  mind,  I  beheld  the 
object  of  my  love,  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  bath,  from 
whieh  she  had  just  issued.  Her  form  was  still  vet, 
and  her  long  Uack  hair  fell,  dropping,  over  her  sboul- 
dos.  As  soon  as  she  sawmeshenttend  aahacp  cry, 
wbidi  I  would  fidn  have  believed  to  be  one  joy. 
'Come  tome — come  quickly,*  she  exclaimed,  'I  feel 
udc  unto  death — the  world  is  fading  from  about  me— 
I  can  with  difficulty  perceive  your  form  as  you  draw 
near  me.' 

"  At  these  words,  she  rose  to  her  fall  height,  and, 
throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  said — '  Support  me,  I 
am  dying.*  I  laid  her  gently  on  the  grass,  and,  shout- 
ing for  assistance,  took  water  from  the  bath  and 
ipriukled  it  on  her  face ;  aud  then,  kneeling  beside 
her,  lifted  up  her  head  and  suppwted  it  on  my  breast, 
m  thp  hope  that  the  funtness  would  soon  [nss.  It 
did.  GBiB  leooveittd  the  power  of  laofuage,  but  only 
to  MUM  me  tliat  her  end  was  oome.  Sbethiewhtt 
«nM  lond  v^  &Mk,  she  hmH  mt  paMwnatdy,  ah» 


desired  me  to  receive  her  soul  as  it  ebbed  forth  thnafj^ 
her  tips.  When  the  power  of  speech  had  left,  her 
eyes  still  spoke,  and  looked  ardently  into  nine  till 
death  closed  them.  She  then  fell  back,  and  Yusanta*s 
soul  had  passed  away.  I  sank  with  her  on  the  ground, 
and,  some  hours  later,  was  found  and  ronaed  to 
consciousness  by  her  mother  and  several  fenals 
attendants. 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  niy  grirf;  it  wis 
proportioned  to  the  happiness  I  had  fdt.  Nothug 
more  need  be  said.  For  me  the  sex  perished  with 
Vaisunta.  As  no  love  could  equal  hers,  no  other  imigs 
filled  the  space  hers  had  occupied,  and  it  required  no 
effort  in  me  to  ward  off  the  approaches  of  another 
affection.  I  divided  what  remained  to  me  of  bve  be- 
tween my  mother  and  my  child  ;  for  Vaisuuta's  mother 
was  mine.  The  boy  grew  up,  and  I  watched  over 
him,  and  spoke  to  him  of  his  mother,  and  conjured 
him  to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  her.  I  dilated  on  the 
nothingness  of  life  without  tlut  religion  which  is  bon 
of  pure  love.  1  inspired  him  with  solicitude  for  the 
h^pinesa  of  the  pec^le.  I  taught  him  the  art  of 
government,  which  ia  that  of  practising  sdf-deaia^ 
and  devotii^  yomsdf  for  the  good  of  others.  The 
good  seed  was  not  sown  on  a  stony  s(h1.  He  is  now 
the  ruler  of  Ajineer,  is  married,  and  has  many  bom 
and  daughters,  and  the  whole  tribe  arc  his  fiamily,  sad 
happiness  and  contentment  shed  their  light  over  the 
whole  land. 

*'  For  myself,  I  am  returning  to  Europe,  bearing  along 
with  me  all  that  was  perishable  of  Vaisunta.  Liks 
the  spirit  in  the  Arabian  fables,  my  soul  is  imprisoned 
in  tlut  vase,  with  her  ashes.  It  is  my  duty  to  livs 
out  my  time,  to  do  all  the  good  I  can,  to  be  a  friend, 
where  friendship  is  possible,  when  all  the  incense  and 
petAime  of  my  soul  have  been  burnt  out,  and  what 
you  now  see  standing  before  you  in  the  nocmli^  i> 
nothing,  so  to  speak,  but  the  miUerial  shadow  d  ths 
man  who  was  former^  loved  by  Vaisunta.** 


CRAPTEE  tx.  I 

PHASES  or  SEA  UFK.  | 

Eveiy  day,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  may  theonited  j 
blessings  of  all  men  and  women  alight  on  him  wbo  | 
invented  the  art  of  writing !  Without  it  all  our  yearn- 
ings for  communion  with  other  beings  would  oonUnso 
mysteries  for  ever.  By  its  assistance  we  are  eiubled 
to  hold  converse  with  the  patriarchs  who  lived,  snd 
made  love,  and  died  under  tents  on  the  sands  of  Aralu^ 
or  vith  tlut  hap|9  old  wanderer  who  has  told  us  what 
took  place  under  the  vaUs  of  Troy,  in  Fhoenida,  in 
Ithaca,  and  even  on  snowy  Olympus,  where  Zeus  em- 
braced Hera,  enveloped  in  a  golden  cloud.  All  the 
loves,  and  fears,  and  hopes,  aud  aspirations  of  humanity, 
are  piled  up  in  an  eternal  treasury  by  the  pen,  whictv 
could  one  but  wield  it  as  ic  deserves,  would  suipasi 
in  potency  the  mightiest  magician's  wand ;  but  one 
feels  the  awkwardness  of  one's  Gugers  when  one  esaaya 
to  touch  this  celestial  instrnment^  which  brealhei 
music  into  language,  calls  the  dead  to  life,  and  com*  | 
pels  them  to  reveal  their  thoughts  for  the  benefit  aS  \ 
those  who  msy  come  after ;  which  brings  together  aQ 
ages,  places,  and  oondiUtms,  and  invests  a  few  mystio 


THERE  AND 


BACK  AQAIN. 


UuNd  U  ha  who  lint  tmight  his  laee  thtt  art  of 

ikim^agHaatidM  for  posterity  I" 

Te^  gnat  u  m  the  powers  of  the  pent  it  csmiot 
ilwi|^  enable  one  to  express  all  one  feds.  It  is  to 
be  feired  the  Tocabulary  of  hamanity  ia  not  co-cxten- 
un  with  its  seiisations.  There  are  flavoare  and 
odoan  to  which  no  name  has  ever  been  given ;  there 
an  hopes  wliich  cannot  bo  uttered,  thouglits  that  find 
M  correlatire  expressions,  objects  of  sight  which  soar 
bejond  the  reach  o!  hmguage.   At  least  I  find  it  so. 

Mj  Indian  friend,  when  he  left  me  and  retired  to 
test,  VIS  probably  accompanied  to  his  couch  hj  the 
edestia]  phantasies  of  Vaisunta.  I  remained  alone 
CO  the  deck,  nesUed  in  cushions,  and  smoking  pipe 
ttbu  pipe.  The  night  was  wearing  away  rapidly,  and 
11m  first  infnsion  of  light  made  itself  felt  on  the  atmo- 
ipliae.  One  aftmnotber  the  stars  b^n"  to  pale  their 
inefeetaal  fires  before  the  glory  of  the  infant  di^.*'  A 
mt  of  pearly,  billowy  lominousness  hovered  over 
the  bed  of  Aurora,  the  brightness  of  whose  eyes  had 
nsroely  as  yet  flashed  into  the  firmament.  Yet  it  was 
erident  that  within  those  curtains  of  the  morning  her 
form  was  stirring.  Her  briglit  face  and  bosom  shot 
forth  brilliant  irradiations  that  eclipsed  the  stars,  and 
by  d^rees  her  saffron  tiara  and  golden  hair  flawed 
tbrougfa  the  portals  of  the  East,  ud  gsTO  the  world 
tits  atsnrance  <tf  another  day. 

Fbets  an  cxcosablc  when  they  revel  in  rapturous 
expressions  in  seeking  to  portray  the  beauties  of  the 
davn.  It  is  a  daily  revdidian  from  hesven.  Travel- 
kn  know  no  pleunre  like  Uut  of  beholding  the 
•ndleof  Eros  eAoircled  by  golden  vi^tours,  and  greeted 
by  the  smiling  earth,  te«ning  with  early  inoense,  and 
brnded  with  showers  of  pearls.  The  sea  itself  glit- 
ters with  joy,  and  each  of  its  billows  is  crested  with 
» smile  as  the  goddess  steps  forth  from  her  chamber 
and  inflames  the  infinite  ether  by  her  loveliness. 

Here  it  is  that  words  fail  me.  It  happened  that  I 
ky  opposite  the  East,  which  underwent  in  a  few  mo- 
BKnU  as  many  changes  as  the  Polar  firmament  under 
the  isfloence  of  the  Northern  lights.  A  straggle  of 
all  the  dements  of  beauty  seemed  to  be  going  on  in 
tbe  sir,  where  God  was  (filing  bto  being  a  new  crea- 
tioD  to  bnndate  the  human  soul  with  delight.  The 
vb(4e  Orient  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  brilliant 
ittaDdeseeiice.  Red,  purple,  gold,  and  azure,  ming- 
bag  and  intennii^ling,  soi^ug  upwards,  spreading 
OB  all  sides,  quivering  tranulonsly  as  with  excess  of 
power,  inflamed  the  heavens,  as  if  to  create  a  taber^ 
aade  worthy  to  canopy  the  head  of  Helios.  The  va- 
poon  which  draped  the  sky  could  not  be  called  douds. 
"Hiey  were  merely  semi-laroinous  bands,  or  cartuns,  or 
banners,  fluttering  round  the  cluuiot  of  the  sun,  which 
btnntded  above  the  line  of  the  horizon,  as  if  impatient 
to  command  the  homage  of  tbe  world.  At  that  in- 
stant the  waves  asaum^  every  variety  of  mdescribable 
hues; — purple,  emerald,  salFron,  coruscating,  trembling, 
dying  into  each  other,  as  the  warm  breeze  came  pant- 
iag  over  them  from  the  fiery  embraces  of  the  desert. 

It  always  grieves  me  to  descend  from  thepoelwd 
to'the  mere  every- day  coneerat  of  this  life,  to  eating 
lai  drinking  chatting  and  amokini^  and  all  those 
ether  Mrialities  that  absorb  so  much  of  our  time. 
I  had  just  got  comfortably  into  a  conclave  with  gods 
goddmes,  and  was  making  seme  very  handsome 
oiftiBHBt  to- Aphzodite,  for  wfaan  I  haTe  alwi^s  had 


a  certain  secret  leaning,  ^hm  little  S^in*,  jirith  dnaky 
langhing  face,  rashed  out  of  the  eabhi't^'iaftMiJM 
that  breakfoat  was  xnSy.  I  descended  finiil<Hympa» 
with  fewer  strides  than  Poaidm  himself,  and  m  a 
moment  felt  all  my  human  appetites  at  work.  .  The 
aroma  of  coffee  greeted  my  nostrils,  and  the  sight  of 
cold  roast  fowls  awaited  the  keener  sense  of  sight. 
Sdina  draped  me  to  my  place  at  the  table,  and  in  a 
moment  was  on  my  lap,  plunged  in  all  the  ddicaciet 
our  stock  afforded.  My  Indian  friend  soon  made  his 
appearance,  with  countenance  as  placid  as  moonlight. 
Like  myself,  he  loved  children,  and  Sdina,  therefore^ 
enjoyed  a  luxury  of  attentions  more  than  enough  to 
spoil  any  child  but  herself.  ■  She  at^  and  laughed,  and 
chatted,  and  rolled  about,  as  if  tbe  world  had  been 
made  exdostvdy  fw  her ;  and  it  ia  one  of  the  [deaaant 
points  in  my  destiny,  that  I  am  always  happy  in  the 
company  of  an  agre«d)le  child. 

The  captain  presided — I  wish  I  could  say  with 
frankness  and  hospitality.  His  face  seemed  to  inti- 
mate that  the  good  things  before  us  were  placed  there 
rather  for  show  ihwa  use.  He  evidently  fdt  a  pang 
at  thdr  rapid  disappearance,  and  was  especially  angty 
at  the  Jew,  who  dropped  into  the  Xjondon  sugar  witji 
mab'cious  industry.  The  Indian  was  imperturhably 
polite.  Nothing  could  have  tempted  hhn  to  hare 
uttered  a  harsh  word  to  any  one^  or  to  take  an  affirant 
had  there  been  any  one  sarage  enough  to  offer  one  to 
him.  Tbe  oonsdousness  of  past  happiness  brooded 
serenely  over  his  countenance  imparting  to  it  an  «r 
of  unearthly  satisfaction.  To  him,  Vusunta  was  not 
dead,  but  a  Uving  presence,  shedding,  inrisibly  to  others, 
a  glory  on  his  features,  which  no  length  of  tune  entld 
deprive  of  then:  beauty.  A  long  succession  of  Kidiaa 
suns  had  imparted  a  clear  dark  brown  to  his  complex- 
ion ;  his  eyes  were  black  and  fiery,  and  he  had  that 
beautifully-fonned  mouth,  and  short  upper  Hp,  which 
confer  so  much  grandeur  on  the  face  of  man  or  wo- 
mtm.  His  forehead,  lofty  to  a  fault,  was  Uiinly  shaded 
by  hair  of  dassling  whiteness,  which  scarcely  seemed 
to  bebng  to  his  physiognomy. 

He  was  immediatdy  a  favourite  with  every  one, 
over  whom  his  voice  seemed  to  cast  a  spell.  Involun- 
tarily,  the  eapt«n  himself  waa  all  coorteonanesa  to  him. 
The  attentions  he  did  not  require,  enty  one  paid; 
and  that  not  from  any  cdoalation  of  intereat,  hot  from 
mere  instinct.  The  love  of  mankiud  was  his  inheri- 
tance. 

It  would  be  as  tedious  to  the  reader  as  to  me  to 
describe  miuutely  the  sort  of  weather  we  encountered 
on  our  way  to  Malta.  There  wa%  of  course,  a  oertun 
allowance,  of  storms;  daring  one  of  which  all  the  geese 
and  fowls  on  board  were  drowned  in  their  coops.  This 
we  all  regretted ;  more,  however,  I  fear,  for  our  own 
sakes,  than  for  theirs.  But  if  we  fancied  that  we  had  lost 
anything  by  the  accident,  we  were  mistaken,  for,  with 
a  proper  ^ard  to  economy,  the  captain  served  (hem 
up  day  after  day,  as  if  they  had  hwn  fresh  from  the 
roost.  Huogn  is  not  foat^os.  Drowned,  or  not 
drowned,  it  was  all  one  to  us :  the  sea  air  had  rea* 
deind  our  ^fpetitea  larenou^  so  that  we  could  almost 
haTc  eaten  the  obtain  himself,  had  any  unlupky  wan 
readied  his  coop. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  we  had  »  Jbhonfmedaa 
on  board,  servant  to  one  of  tbe  passengers.  This  poor 
tfeUow,  eoiscuDtions  in  hia  way, vai  greatly feipltuil 


^  tb«  ttliml*  ttrCottea*  of  tlift  £«na  for  ttw  ilngtt- 1 
teriny  fit  umnab.  whose  throkU  an  to  bt  cut  with  a 
fiom  t^umhlkaif  witii  ibe  faca  a(  the  butcher  turned 
t»wa:d«  Ueeoa.  It  liad  never  beau  fures^a  by  Mu- 
komet  that  om  of  hia  foUiwera  mi;^  be  p  aoed  iii 
•ircunistaueeawherellteaeobwrvanceti  eould  lutsoarcel; 
praciieublei  liir  example,  vlicti  ut  tea  he  miglit  be 
lift  nothing  but  Hubwni'a  diuioe,  bt-tweeu  drotrucd 
iuwla  and  u.i  diuuer  itt  nil.  Uur  stock  was  limited — 
our  appeiitea  large.  At  Imigih,  tliererore,  tlip  woitliy 
Moslem  overcame  his  bcru)ilc> ;  and  hoping,  perliiips, 
tliat  tilt  fowls  had  tiiriieil  their  heads  towards  Muccu 
when  ilipj  were  dn>waed,  he  picked  their  bouea  with; 
as  much  gioto  as  anj  of  us.  | 
One  itigUi,  when  the  atorm  was  at  jta  worst,  I  lajr 
in  my  berth  in  tlie  stale  cabin,  watching  the  move- 
n«uu  of  the  captain,  who  nppeared  to  be  in  extremti 
perplexity.  By  the  light  of  a  little  miseruble  lami), 
ke  was  endeavouring,  us  well  as  the  rolling  uf  the  ship 
would  permit,  to  eousult  certain  maps  aiul  charts  he 
lud  taken  frmn  a  drawer  lur  that  purpoae.  it  wa-i 
elear  lie  wonki  never  think  of  consulting  a  paaaengcr, 
and  believed,  moreover,  tluit  1  was  aahiep.  1  got  np, 
lio«ever,and  volunteered  my  oouuael, which  was  tuareer 
far  the  port  of  Dcmali,  in  Marbary.  lie  said  thi^ 
was  his  tinft  vuyage  in  the  Mediter>uneaii,  and  tliat  lie 
knew  Mhsoiutcly  nothing  of  the  Afiican  const ;  bui 
that  if  1  were  sure  ibcre  was  snfficiriit  water  for  !lie 
Te:uel  tu  tnter,  he  would  do  as  1  wished.  I  re|>lie<l 
that  Captain  Ueachey  hud  entered  it  with  a  ship  of 
war;  upou  which  he  uo  longer  hcaitated,  but  turned 
the  Falcon's  beak  tovurtts  Deniah-  1  now  weut  out 
to  converse  wiih  ttie  sailors  on  deck,  where  I  teuiied 
that  the  vessel  wou'd  infuliiniy  go  down  in  a  very  abort 
time,  but  iur  oouliaual  pnnping,  aiuoe  the  water  nm* 
in  the  bold  at  the  nte  of  inches  an  hour.  One 
•f  tbrir  speeches  was  bigldy  eluunoteriatic.  Tlwv 
•aid  tiiey  liad  a  great  uiiutl  to  let  the  iuferual  old  ship 
•ink,  because  the  ktingy  oai>tniu  refused  to  give  them 
additioniil  grog  during  the  storm,  'i'ne  mcicliant  who 
Okvned  the  cargn,  coiisisUng  uf  corn  and  beaiis,  advised 
its  being  thrown  out,  to  ligtiten  the  vessel;  and  thta 
eould  have  been  done,  hut  tlial,  considerably  before 
day,  the  wiHdabated,upon  which  we  altered  our  course, 
and  steered  towuida  iialla. 


ciiArn!:it  ixi. 

THE  ISL-WD  OF  MALTA. 

Yftfj  U  as  yon  will,  a  sea  life  is  ineritahly  mono- 
tonous a|id  tcdinus.  Besides,  1  was  now  so  inipvt  it  ut  to 
ho  Bl  nome,  for  «  hicb  1  had  uhnnthuied  n  voyngo  nloiig 
the  shureaof  ihe  Oml  Sett,  and  ii  visit  lo  Jenisalent 
and  Ontslantiijople,  that  had  we  been  Hiifiing  ilirnugh 
tlie  isles  ftf  Paradise,  I  should  have  bi^en  iuaensiUe  to 
their  fascitiAl  ion.  All  L  now  longed  for  was  a  sight  nl' 
the  rock  uf  Malta,  the  first  OHnicst  of  my  being  in 
Europe,  aud  rodly  on  my  way  home.  Homer  liad 
doubtless  wandered  over  the  same  sea,  uid  experienced 
-the  loi^ng  he  asoribes  to  Odysseus,  to  bchobl  the 
tnoke  eurlieg  up  from  bis  own  ehimuey.  No  lapse 
■of  years  can  eliange  the  feelings  of  humoa  nature. 
To  roam  >«  pleasant,  but  to  return  k  pleasirater.  It 
is  delightful,  after  the  first  agony  of  parting,  to  set 
«Ht  en  a  fei^  jnumry  to  see  strange  lands,  to  mlise 
teng-ohoruiied  dremnii,  to  satwate  one's  anul  wiili 


tight  i»  iafiaitely  greiter  -of  staerieg  M  tevidi 

ttiie's  own  hearth,  to  one's  heme  and  household  go^ 
to  I  he  place  wliwe  one's  eyes  firat  opened  on  the  Ufbt, 
and  wlierp,  if  we  are  fortunate,  tiiey  wilt  oloee  upw 
it  for  ever.  It  is  happy  to  live  at  home ;  it  is  hip' 
pier  to  die  at  liomc.  't'be  distance  lo  heavea  asms 
tiiorter  from  tlwt  point  than  from  any  other.  Xhs 
heart  may  be  whirled  away  fiom  it  by  tite  pusioni,  as 
r  lie  bird  by  a  teinjwst  from  its  neat ;  but  wbea  tlie 
(iesolatiug  gust  li  over,  both  seek,  with  tremuhnis  joy, 
lite  road  back  to  the  only  spnt  where,  in  tkis  aether 
world,  the  aoul  can  possibly  know  repiise.  I  hadwaa- 
deretl  further  th;ui  OJytiseus,  hod  dwelt  aniwig  the 
liitus-euters,  had  tasted  of  Nepenthe,  which,  acMrding 
to  mytholf^T,  made  a  man  iu  old  times  forget  hit 
lioine  and  friends.  But  the  lutus  aud  Nepeuibe  bad 
lost  tlieir  power,  and  never  did  mother  return  at  even* 
ing  to  ber  chiUi  with  more  eager  luaginga,  or  with 
lienvier  doubts  and  fears,  titan  i  bent  my  way  badtto> 
ffard^  Lausanne.  The  moat  terrilde  of  Aaiatie  pla|m 
was  threatening  SwitwrUind  wH  my  deimrturc.  Bad 
it  breu  in  my  iKWse  ?  had  it  rendered  my  liearth  dsM- 
late  P  Tliese  wore  Ibe  terrible  questions  1  put  to  nysalf 
incessantly,  as,  with  streainiiig  eyea,  I  looked,  dariuga 
adm,  over  the  ship's  bows,  towards  Malta,  which  ikea 
seemed  in  my  mind  fully  to  merit  tlkeepitlMts  "eltt- 
iiiiia"  and  "  fiur  del  moudo." 

At  leiigt  h.oiie  eveiiiug,the  sun  having  just  descuded 
in  glory  behind  the  waves,  beiug  on  theeterual  luok* 
mt,  I  caught  a  glinipse  of  something  in  the  west,  wbick 
Mwmfd  much  too  solid  aud  attuimiary  for  a  ekaiil. 
"  Tha',"  i  said  to  the  eopiain,  "  is  idalta."  Widi 
eharacte-istte  dogmatiam  be  replied,  "itisuuthiugbat 
a  \A\a  of  vapours;"  but  as  the  object  did  not  elMagt 
its  shape,  I  persisted  in  my  finl  belief,  aud  my  friftid, 
the  mcrehaiit,  who  had  lived  in  the  ialaiid  uuuiyyesr^ 
perfectly  agreed  with  me.  Presently  all  en  buanV 
(Kisscngers,  atid  captain,  recoguiaod  the  feataM 
>if  the  impregnaljle  roek  aud  bulwark  of  ChristeudiMh 
over  which,  after  lunumetable  viciaaitude^  the  flsfof 
l^iiglaiid  unw  floats  triuinphanlly. 

Will  it  be  believed,  nu  soouer  had  itbeeadete^ 
mined  that  Malta  was  really  in  sight,  than  we  fa^ 
lo  speculate  on  tlie  delicious  strawberries  we  hupei 
on  the  following  day  to  enjoy  at  the  Laxaretto?  Ne 
length  of  time  will  auflioe  to  plaee  aonie  men  b^oad 
lliclimitsofcliildhood.  My  compauiuus  liad  not  taiud 
a  strawberry  for  many  years.  M  e  weie  to  be  in- 
priaoncd  31  days,  under  su»)itciou  of  phigne ;  uo  sab- 
Intiary  considpiatiiui,  the  life  or  death  uf  the  deaictt 
I'rieud,  tlia  ruin  of  families,  the  niiacry  of  huiidicd^ 
would  suffice  lo  obtain  fitnu  tlie  uuthoiitirs  the  sughtot 
shortening  of  that  period.  The  yelktw  flag  fluMl  at 
■>nr  maat-head,and  death,  iu  its  darkest  and  aiust  ternUl 
t'ortn,  might  possibly  l«  lurking  sumewheie  incur  caWi* 
We  were  therefore  to  be  put  iu  durance  lor  ibe  liuo 
specified;  and  if  we  o<)uld  amuse  ouraelves  «>ib  stra** 
berries,  uioclia,  and  cigars,  an  much  the  better  for  H. 
If  not,  we  might  hang  ourselves,  for  aught  the  govH* 
nor  of  Malta  oared  about  the  matter. 

I  have  not  deeeanled  on  the  autidpationa  «f  thi 
Jew.  which  extended  no  further  than  the  aioites  of  ihe 
Maltese  Ohawasi.  Ua  was  au  ^ure  abo  iu  all  that 
oonei-meO  tbt  pleasures  of  the  table;  aud  tboagh 


Mfj  Ub>  Aooordiug  to  h»  tbeorj,  lit  lived  in  a  world 
wilbntMiili»  and  looked  upon  sll  arauad  bin  at  two- 
k^ad  fai^  if  did^vufc  sezaa.  Ub  miod  aeemed  to 
kara  bees  amttm  a  moral  pestileiKe,  under  the 
■flaeBea  of  wfaidi  all  bis  pawions,  if  lie  ever  poesesscd 
mjt  as  well  as  everjtbiiig  else  that  waa  respeetaUa  in 
Ui  natorc^  liad  witliered  awaj. 

ETeoiag  dariteiied  into  aiglit,  and  MalU  disappeared 
fro*  ourview.  Yet  sleeping,  at  least  for  some  hours, 
was  out  of  the  question.  We  paced  ihcdeck,  lalking, 
ditCttsarai^  aiitidpaling,  till  wearineaa  at  last  drove 
ava;  ihe  less  enthusiastic  to  snatdi,  if  pooublot  a  few 
Boaients*  slumber. 

Mj  Indiau  friend,  however,  though  old,  was  not  to 
ba  subdued.  Beucath  a  furrowed  brow,  and  locks  of 
lAiar,  he  noarished  ■  force  tnd  vitalitj  of  intriled 
that  rcadcred  bim  rq«al  to  any  posititm  in  which  he 
■iglit  find  hiauelf.  Like  all  happy  men»  be  loved 
mf,  whieh  i^en  forms  the  most  brilliant  port  of  our 
liifls.  This  ia  tin  power  that  triumphs  over  time,  dis- 
turb aad  death,  fi;  its  aid  we  travel  back  over  the 
MttMoftiBie,  revive  the  lost,  reconcile  tlie  estrangeil, 
and  sarround  ourselves  with  whati^vcr  we  love  most  on 
lartl^  or  anticipate  in  heaven.  There  ia  nothing  in 
Homer  more  attractive  titan  lib  sdoiinition  for  alfep, 
OB  arbieh  ha  be^ows  tlie  most  uiTectioHate  aud  endear 
hg  rinibeta.  Shakiipearr,  too,  speaks  of  it  as  I  hut 
vkieb  "knits  up  the  mvetl'd  slieve  of  care."  Tlilb 
ii  mra  reflective  praise ;  Homer's  is  instructive,  im> 
paMoned,  like  the  rapture  of  a  ohiM.  Ue  talks  of  it 
aa  sometbing  whieh  pnurt  nectar  and  ambroaia  about 
ear  louls^  which  lights  up  our  pathway  with  tlie 
dances  of  benuty.  envelops  us  in  the  soft  mantle  of 
km,  and  cmfeis  on  all  we  behold  a  brightness  above 
vhM  belongs  to  earth.  The  old,  wandering  Greek 
S^ks  of  it  indeed  aa  the  half-bn>iher  of  di.-«th.  In 
Hdlss,  however,  dcat  h  wasnot  terrihlf ,  but  beautiful ;  and 
fattrad  of  being  represented,  as  with  us,  by  a  rattling 
tkeldon,  witli  ecytlie  and  hour-glass  in  hand,  oppears  u 
I  dclieale  child,  wii  h  winga  soft  as  those  of  Eros,  a  look 
of  pcRsive  mrlmnchnly,  and  leaning  on  a  toi«h  remveJ, 
Wl  Mill  bunltl^f,  to  signify  that  the  flame  of  inlpllnrt 
•ad  affection  survives  the  tomb.  "  Blessed  be  the  man 
who  invented  sleep,'*  eries  Don  Quixote 'a  friend 
Usache;  *'  It  wrappeth  a  man  about  like  a  garment." 
ttwe,  ftiead  Saacbo ;  but  'A  doth  much  more.  Out 
•filapi^irie  and  sacred  womb  isaua  forth  night  It 
taim  of  eaqnisile  bvelinesst  mountaius  whoos  liaails 
toadi  Ittaven*  meadows  of  inexpressible  green,  and 
rircts  that  roll  o'er  Elysian  flowers  their  amber  streams. 
Ue  tlie  humblest  of  Gud's  creatures,  plaoe  lilm  in  n 
dttigaoB  witli  Aerce  furies,  and  heatty  clwins  about 
biai'-and  aleep,  with  celestial  wings,  will  descend  to 
•saaoW  him  even  there  i  will  strike  off  his  manadas, 
^iipane  the  darkacis  which  snci'thts  Iiim.  and  unfold 
man  his  kindling  lluu|y  m  endleaa  snonaaioB  of 
may  laUs,  where  bees,  with  mwaaring  murmurs, 

*  Biat  tht  fMm  Atw 
la  iwaaMr  immj  sm  iop>  Qf  lilifs  fesd, 
Aad  map  vilhU  tbeii  bellt  to  tuck  tlii  Uny  Msd." 

tet,  faseioatiof  as  sleep  is,  the  Indian  and  I  refused 
tttaneefhtbe  night  before  our  arrival  at  Malta. 
Be  fleaaaRs  m  m  put*,  few  mort  delinons,  thw  Uie 
**iiikami  af  ideas  batwaan  s|nrit  and  apirit.  To 
to.  it  to  W  MMthiBf  ]iHf»  ttw  ft  «MtaM  «f 


d^-  It*a«thetc«>neetloii«(H&Mi^k  .«irtliM 
spirtd  the  Roman  poet,  when  he  apokt  of  the  **miim 
MMyw  dtonm  and  neve  thaa  moat  men  1  priia 
this  pteaaure.  We  spoke  of  our  Asiatic  empire  of 
the  means  of  humanizing,  oivilixing,  and  rnlighteniDf 
it ;  of  disoiplimng  the  dark  lif»  of  its  ebildmi  to  mould 
tlie  sounds  of  its  imperial  hingusge,  wlucli  gives  laws 
to  hair  the  iotelligeuoa  of  the  world.  With  me,  h« 
tliuuglit  it  possihle  to  breHthe  our  mother  tongue,  like 
the  breath  of  life,  into  two  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics, 
and  with  it  to  impart  to  them  the  thoughts  and  a&pi* 
rations  of  men.  There  are  langiiagea  which  seem  to 
be  moulded  for  slavery,  while  out  of  others  it  is  almnat 
impossible  to  form  a  servile  vocabulary.  The  fiughsh 
is  the  langttiige  of  democracy — full  of  grandeur  and 
simplicity — religious,  deep-toned,  aud  impasaiouad,  lik* 
all  llwae  wb»  love  liberty.  It  has  in  it  abo  MDalhi^ 
of  fieroenaaa,  iiapiraig  uneasinns  in  tytants.  Haaf 
who  dews  to  be  wise  above  what  ia  wiittcti  affcM  t» 
believe  that  the  diiiUiCts  of  all  oouui  riea  must  be  equidly 
expressive  to  those  who  speak  them.  But  this  ia  in* 
|)liiU>sopliical.  Langiisge,  being  the  instrunitat  of 
ihonght.  is  grand  or  mean,  iinpresMvc  or  ooU,  full 
tif  power  or  full  of  weakness,  acdtrdii^  to  tlie  ohaiastcr 
iif  those  who  speak  it  t  and  our  mother  tongue,  thanh 
Ond  I  has  f<<r  centuries  been  gradually  putting  off  every 
badge  and  token  of  servitude,  and  Sfieidtlng  to  us  mot* 
and  more  of  equdity  mid  iudepeudeuee.  There  iii 
iherefotc,  a  nusie  in  the  SngUsh  Uuiguag^  saactcr 
aud  more  melifluous  tliaa  llie  music  of  mere  miutdt 
a  inusio  of  im|)eiisliaUe  assoaatioiia,  of  glorious  me- 
inories,  of  victinies  achieved  over  despot  ism  and  sup«u> 
stition.  And  it  was  by  this  muaie  thst  we  hoped  tba 
soul  of  Asia  might  one  day  be  awakened,  as  wttli  the 
last  trump,  from  lha  slnp  of  HgeSt  aad  made  t* 
oompreheud  its  kiudml  with  tlie  miitd  of  £urope. 

As  the  day  dawned,  Iparoeived  that  wa  haddriftad 
to  within  a  very  sliort  distance  of  Holla,  whose  smal^ 
strong  headhinds,  and  low,  rocky  promonlwics,  I  be* 
lield  through  the  grey  light,  pnijeetii^  into  the  aur* 
rounding  sea.  lu  some  picture  I  have  seen  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Sliepberds,  the  painter's  pencil  baa 
unfoked  before  tim  eye  a  dim  Undscape,  full  of 
poetical  su^astions.  Malta  now  1^  before  on  lika 
n  picture}  the  eool  gmu  waves,  erosted  with  whit* 
fnain,  serving  as  a  sort  of  frame  to  it.  No  one,  per- 
haps, can  tell  in  what  the  charm  of  scenery  liesj 
certsinly  it  is  not  in  magnitude,  or  in  mere  diapeoii* 
lion  of  |NulB.  To  discover  all  its  beauty  yov  UMist  ga 
back  ill  some  cases  to  tbe  early  history  of  the  huaMHi 
raoe-^to  the  patriarchs  and  their  ftiniilici^  aud  imagiM 
ilieir  teats  still  standing,  and  an  air  «f  poetry  d*> 
soeuding  from  tliem  towards  heaven,  like  tlie  smdw 
of  iacense.  Malta  looked  to  me  like  s  vcrideation  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and,  in  my  mind's  eye,  I 
distiaeily  beheld  St.  Paul  sUixtiiig  at  night  apon  the 
beach,  encircled  by  Um  woudcrii^  barbariauiw 
tibakiag  lb«  reptUa  from  his  band  lata  th«  Ara.  IM 
HeUoeiaMitalottinthaMrditarvMieatt.  Upitnamcd 
ihe  light  from  tbe  JEast,  wlil  the  vbola  iaiaul 
stood  relieved  distinetly  agaiaat  tha  gbwiog  iky.  I 
with  our  landaenpe  pMotars  woidd  moka  a  pi^imag* 
to  tbe  Sooth,  that  tlie/  might  be  delivered  fntm  ibt  t 
frigidity.  At  preaent,  their  pieturaa  are  ao  cold  tk4 
one  must  put  on  a  great^ceat  to  hioh  at  tfaea..  Ia 
I-  tha  Ut^mmmfK  thiiy  wight  j«wbftdiiaM«t  iH^M 
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«aknriiig»  udftm^^en  being  anjUung  bat  •  qnaker. 
There  is  potliiiig  «be  bates  so  mucli  as  drab  or  white, 
pr  nieset  grft^  In  tbe  morning,  to  be  sare,  vhiie 
sbe  is  jet  tu  ber  dressing-room,  she  likes  to  surround 
berself  with  a  modest  halMiglit;  but  when  sbe  bas 
birlf  got  ber  veil  and  girdle  on,  she  flames  out  in 
go^eons  hues,  calcoiated  to  set  one's  imagination  ou 
fire.  Malta,  though  a  mere  rod^,  vas  inreated  bj 
tbe  lavish  goddess  vitb  tints  and  hoes,  which 
might  very  well  baie  become  a  landscape  in  Paradise- 
Its  pinnacles  seemed  transparent  with  light,  and 
the  waves,  as  thej  laughed  and  frolicked  before  the 
breeze,  rivalled  tbe  land  and  skj  in  brightness. 

By  degrees  we  oaught  sight  of  the  city  of  Yalet- 
ta,  and  of  one  of  tbe  most  striking  symbols  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  same  moment.  This  was  the  St.  Vin- 
cent eighty-four  gun  ship,  with  all  her  suls  set  and 
decks  manned,  prondly  rolling  before  the  breeze  to- 
vards  tbe  harixnir.  The  governor  lay  dead  in  tbe 
at; ;  and  this  having  been  intimated  to  the  Une-of- 
battle  ship,  she  was  now  firing  as  many  gniw  aa  there 
bad  been  years  in  bis  life ;  so  that  ber  lofty  and  mag* 
nifio^t  udes  were  every  now  and  iJiai  enveloped  in  a 
dond  of  iriiite  smoke^  while  the  thunder  from  her 
gnns  boomed  along  tbe  deep.  It  is  permitted  to 
every  man  to  be  proud  of  bis  country,  and  I  never 
was  prouder  of  mine  than  at  that  moment,  meeting, 
as  I  then  did,  one  of  the  mighty  symbols  of  her 
met,,  carrying  laws  at  tbe  sonthernnost  pmnt  of 

CHAPTXaLZn. 

iin  nr  QuiBuram. 
3a  the  oonne  of  the  day  we  were  boosed  tnngly  in 
Hip  Luaretto,  where  we  bad  asugned  to  us  a  magiiifi- 
oent  suite  of  rooms,  at  the  summit  of  tbe  building. 
The  apartment  in  which  we  habitnally  sat  was  at  least 
forty  feet  square,  by  thirty-live  in  height,  and  through 
spacions  windows,  commanded  a  splendid  prospect  of 
the  harbour,  a  neck  of  land  enclosing  it  on  the  sea 
beyond.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  prepare  for 
dinner.  The  Arab  servant  who  bad  accompauied  us 
from  Egypt  was,  after  the  Eastern  fashion,  a  clever 
cook,  and  the  guardiano  assigned  to  us  by  the  Go- 
vernment boasted  no  mean  ti^ts  in  the  same  pro- 
fesuon.  Between  them,  therefor^  we  were  aerred 
like  tiie  wms  of  Irish  kings ;  and  a  friend  in  Yaletta, 
having  heard  of  onr  arrival,  immediately  sent  us  a 
hamper  of  olatet  and  champagne,  with  abundance  of 
■trawberries- and  honey,  with  every  other  delicacy 
whidi  Malta  and  the  neightiouring  island  of  Sicily 
could  supply.  Imagme  us  now,  therefore,  sitting 
ronnd  a  table  resting  on  tbe  solid  floor,  and  not  on 
the  "reeling  and  uncertain  deck,  with  fruits  and  luxu- 
ries of  all  sorts  piled  up  to  profusion  beforens.  Then 
oame  ooffee  and  tea,  and  cream,  and  fresh  rolls  and 
butter— things  we  had  not  tasted  for  a  month^and 
after  that  Turkish  jHpes,  piled  np  with  Qebel  Latakia, 
and  kindled  with  acacia  charcoal  We  made  up  ez- 
tempwe  diruis,  and  redined  on  them  to  our  heart's 
ttmteiit.  '  No  fear  bad  we  now  of  stomu  or  bad 
mather.  Tbe  pbee  in  whidi  we  vera  was  one  of  tbe 
«ld  pdacea  of  tbe  Knigbts,  built  of  adid  masonry,  that 
bad  weathered  many  a  tempest,  and  wiU,  doubttess, 
weather  many  more.  But  one  cannot  command  eveiy- 
tUng.  We  bad  brought  cntr  beds  with      bnt  aa 


mosquito  curtains,  so  that  wa  antio^atad  .tiu  mart 
fearful  stingbg  at  night ;  bat  my  skin,  braized  hj  the 
suu  of  Africa,  and  impr^nated  with  saline  psitudn 
by  the  sea  atmosphere,  was  anything  but  inviting  to 
these  winged  gentlemen,  who,  after  busaog  about  bo 
for  some  time,  retreated  quietly  thioag^  the  darkness, 
to  seek  more  comfortable  quarters  elsewhere.  Most 
profound,  therefore,  was  my  sleep  that  ni^  and 
most  del^Unl  tbe  duster  of  dreaau  that  desended 
on  my  bead.   From  the  window  at  Jdimont  I  looked 
out  upon  tbe  Leman  Lak^  and  saw  the  dotid-like 
summit  of  Mont  BUnc  gleaming  in  visionary  splen- 
dour over  the  Savoyard  Alps.    In  a  little  boat  on  the 
lake  was  my  whole  family,  but  neither  oar  nor  sail 
could  stir  it.    There  it  stood,  fast  as  a  rook,  in  the 
midst  of  the  water,  and  notwithstanding  tiiat  tbsie 
were  miles  between  us,  I  could  talk  with  the  inaulas 
of  the  boat,  who  bad  no  power  to  impd  it  one  wsy  or 
tbe  other.   From  this  perjdezing  aitnatioa  I  was  de- 
livered by  Selma,  who  came  bounding  upon  ny  bed  tike 
a  gaidif^  tdling  me  it  was  time  to  get  up^  as  the  soa 
would  do  80  in  a  few  minutes.    When  I  bad  obcTcd 
her  mandate,  she  took  my  band,  and  led  me  out  into 
tbe  gallery,  where,  as  we  walked  to  and  fni^  I  soon 
found  we  were  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  another  faateh 
of  fneuds  who  had  preceded  us  by  a  week,  on  th«r 
return  from  the  East.    These  consisted  ef  three  m* 
dividuals,  two  young  gentlemen  and  a  disei{de  of 
.£scalapius,  exceedingly  ill  suited,  and  long  sgo  tired 
of  each  other.  The  physician,  then  verging  upon  six^, 
was  what,  bad  be  belonged  to  the  other  sex.  wodd 
have  been  called  an  old  maid.    He  was  fi<^e^,  way- 
ward, erotdiety,  morose,  thoagh  at  bottom  a  right 
good  feUow.  His  youthfid  companions,  having  noti^ 
else  to  do  or  think  of,  delated  in  teasing  him,  md 
wonld  otherwise  in  all  Bketihood  have  died  of  eoDU. 
The  doctor  was  an  antiquarian,  given  to  profound 
speeubtions  on  Champoliion  and  hien^lyphici;  sad 
while  he  was,  perhaps,  plunged    in  the  most  in- 
teresting researches,  on  an  inscription  of  Eamesis, 
his  wild  companions  would  scream  out,  at  the  top  of 
their  voices — "Alice  Grey, "  or  "Love's  youngdream." 
If  tbe  doctor  bad  never  anathematized  love  before 
he  must  have  doubtless  cursed  it  then.    Whoi  a  nun 
takes  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics,  be  generally 
gives  up  all  acquaintanoe  with  the  winged  imp  <^ 
Aphrodite.  This,  at  least,  was  the  doetor'a  case.  There 
was  no  devil  in  FandesKmittm  less  to  bis  taste  thai 
this  little  Olympian  vagabond;  and  therefore  to-be 
condemned  daily  to  hsat  bu  praises  chaonted  hj  tvo 
raw  Fapbian  recruits  was  no  dight  poniahment. 

With, me  the  time  could  not  hang  heavily.  I  bid 
my  jonnul  to  bring  up — notes  to  copy — letters  to 
write,  nduckily,  none  to  receive — and  a  hundred  other 
things  to  do,  which  filled  up  nearly  tbe  whde  day; 
in  the  intervals,  I  mean,  between  br^kfast  and  dinnw, 
after  which  I  dtber  romped  vrillt  Selin^  or  smoked 
with  her  papa.  There  is,  I  suspect,  no  man  who  wodd 
not  have  thought  that  child  a  godsend  in  tbe  Lsxaretto. 
I  have  told  the  reader  twice  or  three  times  already,  tbt 
she  was  about  aeven  yean  dd,  and  as  playful  as  a  kit- 
ten. Herein£nro|>e  little  girls  often  become  demurs 
abont  tiut  ag^  or  aoon  after. .  litis,  however,  is  not 
nature,  but  teaehii^.  Th^  are  drilled  into  denmitBea^ 
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bd  mlwrtted  her  fiiUier*8  sense,  without  his  gn- 
fit;*  ud  kept  her  mouth  on  the  perpetual  stretch 
vith  lugfiter.  Of  course  she  paid  her  respects  vith 
grett  earnestness  to  the  stntTberries,  ahusbel  of  wfaich 
kt  least  ins  every  morning  piled  up  before  us  on  the 
breakfast  table. 

Ifiih  all  this  assistance,  I  should  bare  found  the 
tveat^-one  dajs  eqnal  at  least  to  seven  years  trans- 
portttbe,  bad  it  not  been  for  m;  journal.  There  is 
nothing  like  employment  for  carrying  on  the  war  vith 
time.  I  calculated  the  days,  hours,  minutes,  vhicb 
iqwnited  me  from  Lansamu^  and  tiie  the  moat  in- 
toesting  scenss  often  became  insipid ;  but  the  journal 
itooi  my  friend.  There  I  entered  my  thoughts,  com- 
mmed  with  myself,  noted  on  my  projects,  hopes,  and 
opeetatioos.  Sometimes,  also,  I  recalled  the  past, 
nridly,  too  vividly  perhaps,  for  a  man  in  prison. 

Ilwre  came  at  length  an  incident  to  diversify  our 
BOBtrttmons  existence,  and  bring  us  a  little  to  our- 
sdves.  Three  or  four  doors  from  us,  a  man  suddenly 
died  of  the  plague,  and  as  iu  that  case  the  body  is 
never  kept  long,  it  was  to  be  carried  in  the  course  of 
tike  morning  along  the  terrace  in  front  of  our  door, 
vbieh  was  that  morning  kept  religiously  shut,  and  no 
one  descended  to  the  terrace  to  enjoy  a  walk  for 
in«al  bonn  after.  Who  the  unfortunate  traveller 
w  I  sever  could  Iflstn.  The  guardians  oould  not 
or  vmld  not  mq^ain ;  all  tbej  iq>peaied  to  kuow  was 
thithe  had  just  atrived  from  the  East  with  thepUgue 
AofA  him,  and  he  was  confined  in  an  apartmeot  by 
hifflsetf,  and  that  be  died ;  whether  with  or  without 
medical  assistance  I  know  not.  Priests  refuse  to 
ester  in  such  cases  the  sick  man's  or  sick  woman's 
thamber  to  hear  oonfessiou  and  administer  extreme 
uetion ;  the  lonl,  unbouseled,  nn^pointed,  unaneled 
goes  to  its  last  account ;  and,  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
departure  of  the  spirit,  dust  is  rendered  to  dost  in  a 
a^bonriog  cemetery  enclosed  by  bigb  walls.  The 
tody  of  the  stranger  was  put  into  a  plain  coffin,  painted 
Ua^  add  borne  hurriedly  and  silently  along  on  a  j^n 
lier,  hj  two  mufBed  guanUana.  People  at  a  distance 
km  m  Europe  are  apt  to  talk  very  courageously  of 
the  pligae,  and  a  traveller  who  has  made  some  impres* 
lion  00  tbe  public,  dissertates  on  tlie  subject  with  the 
itmost  oomplaccni^.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
it  is  very  different  when  you  are  brought  face  to  face 
vith  the  pestilence,  when  you  foney  it  is  mingled  with 
e*ery  breath  of  air  you  breathe ;  when  the  dead  body, 
deeomposed,  as  if  by  magic,  exhales  mephitic  particles 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  seems  to  infect  and  disor- 
gamie  it  That  vrould  be  the  time  to  dbplay  indif- 
ference  or  stoical  insensibility,  but  among  our  party 
time  was  not  one  who  showed  it.  Every  man's  cheek 
■eeaied  a  shade  paler,  though  my  Indian  friend  was 
lees  affeoted  than  the  rest.  Of  course  SeUua  thought 
nothbg  about  it,  but  said  jocularly  that  the  best  Uiiiig 
to  keep  off  the  fUgae,  was  a  good  puff  of  Gebelee. 

"Do  let  me  l^t  one  for  you,"  sud  she ;  "  I  can  do 
■t**  Bo  off  ahe  tripped,  brought  me  the  pipe,  filled  it 
with  tobacco,  and  tlwn  fetchmg  a  little  bit  of  charcoal 
fcoB)  tbe  fiimace,  at  which  the  meat  was  cooking, 
Uadled  it  in  a  fiew  minutes,  and  put  tbe  amber  into 
*y  mouth,  "  Now,  smoke,"  said  she,  "  while  I  pJay 
vitk  your  bewd;"  nd,  throwi^  herself  beside  me  on 
4i  ^naut  began  tk  tfaitattctwd  opoMiMiinnedii^ 
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From  this,  I  was  called  to  see  tbe\^ 
never  yet  been  tired  of  life,  orinsensiblf' 
therefore,  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  lookeJ 
body  of  that  unknown  man,  whose  children,  _  _ 
mine,  were  at  that  moment  playing  round  their  mother, 
at  the  distance  of  some  thousands  of  miles,  and  asking 
her  when  their  father  would  return.  Perhaps  he  was 
au  American,  whose  home  stood  on  the  batiks  of  the 
Ohio  or  Mississippi,  so  that  it  would  be  months  before 
the  dark  tidings  could  be  wafted  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  make  his  hearth  desolate.  I  have  a  profound  sym- 
pathy with  the  citizens  of  that  great  republic,  who  are 
now  found  wandering  over  all  the  scenes  of  aueieat 
history,  collecting  stores  of  gcdden  experienoe  to  beau- 
tify their  glorious  democracy.  It  will,  in  times  to 
come,  be  for  Europeans  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  Hud* 
son,  or  the  Missouri,  to  gaiu  lessons  in  political  wis- 
dom. America  is  fast  rising  into  the  greatest  of  mo- 
dern states,  a  sort  of  better  England,  bom  by  liberty 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  May  her  form  of  civil  polity  be 
as  lasting  as  her  language ;  and  may  every  man  in  the 
old  world,  who  oovets  to  be  free-bom,  so  think  and 
speak  with  respect  of  that  mighty  union  of  republic^ 
which  has  risen,  as  it  were,  within  tbe  mmosj 
man,  from  a  British  colony  to  be  a  vast  empire. 

When  we  descended  to  the  terrace  in  the  afteruoon, 
scarcely  a  syllable  was  whispered  about  the  dead.  He 
had  passed  silently  and  unlamented  to  bis  rest^  and 
fear  of  the  disease  that  struck  him  down  induced  tbe 
whole  Lazaretto  to  observe  the  strictest  ntonce  on  the 
subject.  Every  one  feared  to  stir  up  the  depths  of 
his  own  imagination.  It  was  remembered  then,  when 
the  pUgue  last  broke  out  iu  Malta,  ten  tbouiand  p6i> 
sons  were  swept  off  within  a  few  weeks. 

It  was  not  till  some  days  afterwards  that  we  ven- 
tured to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  stranger,  and 
to  ask  the  guardians  whether  the  plague  was  spreading 
in  the  Xiszaretto.  They  replied  in  the  negative.  No 
further  death  occurred,  or  else  the  bodies  were  car- 
ried to  their  long  home  in  the  dead  of  night,  that  no 
alarm  might  be  created.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  uo- 
usnal,  and  it  is  certainly  judioious.  The  fancy  of  many 
persons  is  so  wrought  upon  by  the  vicinity  of  tite  j^agu^ 
that  they  die  of  terror.  How  I  might  hare  tbon^t 
and  felt  had  I  been  alone,  I  know  not;  bat  the  pre* 
sence  of  several  agreeable  companions  soon  dissipated 
tbe  idea  of  death,  and  we  returned  to  our  usual  oocupa* 
tions  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  Sicilian  straw- 
berries were  never  once  lost  sight  of,  and  every  eveningr 
after  dinner,  claret  and  champagne  sparkled  on  our 
board.  My  Indian  friend,  however,  tasted  no  wine. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  bis  only  beverage,  though  of  fruit 
he  ate  more  than  his  share.  For  myself,  I  enjoyed  aU 
the  good  things  that  came  before  me,  especially  the 
strawberries  and  the  champagne.  We  kept  veiyeady 
hours,  going  to  bed  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock*  and 
rising  at  four— tbe  muminga  beings  at  Malti^  inett 
fresh  and  delidona,  and  tbe  Ma-breezes  foU  of  bealth 
and  vivacity.  StiU,  long  before  the  period  oi  ocnflno-. 
ment  had  expired,  we  aU  longed  for  liberty,  that  we 
might  cross  over  into  Sicily,  ascend  its  lof^  moun- 
tains, and  wander  at  will  through  its  olifi  and  vaUeyi* 
I  bad  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  Etna  on  the  way  out* 
I  now  pictured  to  my  fancy  tbe  Vale  of  Eumvvhei* 
Persephone,  gathering  floweri?-Ttendft€)G^nirc«^ 
bj  S^wny- iK«  w»  gatborad. 
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LOYOLA.  AKD  JfiSUITISH  IN  ITS  RUDIMENTS* 

n  lUiC  tATUUL 


As  titers  are,  in  tbe  presott  day,  soim  sincere  bat 
ill-iiirrfmted  Cliiistians  who  tremble  at  the  discoverirs 
and  applioatioiia  of  Science,  so  are  tlicre  iadividiials, 
DO  leiif  piotis,  wlio  are  nrraid  to  accord  merit  to  the 
profeanora  of  a  creed  different  from  their  own.  The 
former  class  fear,  Icat  if  uature  be  itiTestigated  too  far, 
she  mar  prare  the  Kible  nntrue ;  the  latter  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  the  nnitoii  that  if  merit  be  ackiiowlpd^ 
ia  the  members  of  an  opposite  religious  persuasinni  ti 
ma;  detniet  from  the  hoiioar,  or  even  imply  the  hetero- 
doxy of  their  own  fulh. 

It  is  pleasing  to  Bnd  ao  enngrlieal  &  diriae,  and 
so  eeoinplisbed  a  scholar,  as  Isaac  Taylor  lending  his 
powerful  talent  and  example  to  deatroj  the  latier  pre* 
judice,  equally  with  the  former  unworthy  of  theChris 
tiaii  to  entertain.  In  thb  aspect,  irrespeeiiTC  of  ihe 
bigli  literary  merit  whicli  beIon,a;s  to  tt,  tlie  work  vndei 
review  demands  our  unqunllfied  approbatlnn.  It  is 
eminently  devoid  of  prejudice.  Ttirougliontthe  whole 
of  it  there  ratis  an  honest  desire  to  estJmate  arifl:hi 
the  character  of  Ignatius  Loyola :  to  award  to  him 
•ucii  praise  as  is  due  for  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
such  reproof  as  tie  merits  fur  want  of  judgment — on 
tbe  one  hand  there  is  no  groitndleas  ceimire,  and  on 
tbe  other  ho  undescrveil,  no  romantic  admimlion. 

All  who  are  Kquaiuted,  even  in  the  slightest  de 
free,  with  the  subject  of  Mr.Tayloi'a  work,  will  feel  ii 
to  be  one  of  very  great  interest.  There  lue  few  men. 
if  indeed  any,  wbcisa  faUtory  and  labours  m  man' 
remarkable  tlian  those  of  Ignatins  Loyola ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  never  eiiisted  any  aeot  which,  wlwlber  ii< 
Batters  of  politics  or  religion,  exerted  a  more  power 
fal  iDflueiice  over  Europe  than  the  society  of  which  he 
was  the  foundi'r.  It  may  therrrore  be  not  uninterest- 
ing or  uninstructive  to  present  the  reader  with  an 
Outline  of  titc  ecmtents  of  the  volume  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  divided  hia  work  into  two  portions. 
The  firs)  is  devoted  to  an  historical  sketch  of  Loyola's 
life,  which  is  termin^ed  by  an  acute  and  able  diapter 
mpon  bis  olianie:er.  Tbe  second  is  o^;upied  with  a 
philosnphieat  investigation  conoeming  the  Theory  of 
Jesnitismi  or,  as  the  author  terms  it,  Jesultian  iu 
Budinwiits.  To  both  tbetcsubjccts  in  turn  ouratten- 
tioa  shall  bo  directed. 

Otti|iuscoa,  which  fonns  part  of  the  province  of 
Biscay,  was  tbe  district  in  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
Iftth  eentury,  the  family  of  Loyola  dwelt.  Iliere,  in 
the  year  H'Jl,  the  wife  of  Don  Bertram  gave  birth  to 
her  eigtith  eliild.  It  was  a  ton,  the  future  founder 
of  a  religious  dynasty.  He  was  named  Inigo  Lopez 
de  Reealdc,  but  is  now  better  known  by  tbe  simple 
pnttouiea  of  Ignatins.  At  the  early  !^  of  six  years, 
M  bacame  page  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragoo,  in  which 
e^iarity  ba  serrcd  until  bis  17Ui  year,  when  he  joy- 
fatly  exchanged  the  Ufa  of  a  coartier  for  that  of  a 
aoMler.  Besides  a  Mr  oouiitMaaca-aBd  a  bandaome 
J^ra,  Lf^oU  possCsaed  a  frauk  and  fimrleaB  heart, 
■lid  a  disposition  at  ooce  inagtnatlve  and  susceptible. 
Sla  franfe,  too,  had  been  sttcagtliened  by  military  exer- 


cise, and  an  early  reaidenea  at  oourt  had  given  \m 

that  perfect  self-possession  and  command  of  manncf 
which  constant  intercourse  with  loyidty  u&iam  fub 
to  be.itow. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  through  the  artful  policy 
of  Rome,  the  long  stifled  enmity  which  existed  bi. 
tween  Charles  of  Spain  and  the  Court  of  France  wn 
fanned  into  open  war.  The  province  of  Navarre  first 
felt  the  brunt  of  the  contest,  and  the  fortress  of  ha- 
peluna  was  besieged  and  summoned  to  sorreiider  \if 
a  powerful  French  force.  All  who  composed  its  gtr- 
rison,  save  one  man,  were  wUUag'to  obey  thehinitnit' 
ing  inandaf&  That  one  was  Loyob,  wbo  seut 
hack  by  itie  bearer  of  tbe  mesaage  an  insattiag  lefsMl 
itad  defianOB  to  the  meiny.  He  than  assniiwl  tba 
command  of  Uie  castle  himself,  and  animated  hia  cam> 
rades,  both  by  exhortation  and  example,  to  defend  it 
agninst  its  assailants  lo  Ihe  last  Ilia  efforts,  hov- 
ever,  were  ineffectual — numbers  prrvailpd  — and  lbs 
fortress  of  Pampeluna  fell  intc  the  hands  of  the  Fmieh, 
tliougii  not  until  itsseK-xppoiiiied  leader  had  bFen  dan- 
gerously  wounded— one  of  tiis  legs  was  broken,  tbs 
othur  alinttcred  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  this  disable 
randittoii  Ignatius  was  removed  to  his  paiemit  hmm* 
hoping  that  time  and  akili  ml^^t  reaton  to  his  limbi 
their  furiner  strength  and  symmetry.  But  whrtkr 
frnm  the  anskilfulness  of  the  opemior,  or  tbe  severity 
of  tha  wound,  tbe  btokea  conM  not  be  made  to 
assuAe  its  natural  aluipe.  Tbe  aSoomfdished  Lnyoli— 
be  whom  bdira  loved  and  comrades  envied— oooMMt 
bmok  tbe  notiou  of  deformity.  Dismissing  thruMufr 
oessful  cliirurgeon,  he  became  his  own.  The  broken 
limb,  now  grown  well  again,  but  saitjy  disfigvred,  bt 
broke  agHin,  and  tlieti  cawed  off  part  of  a  projeetinf 
hone.  A  mudiine  was  next  oonstrueted,  by  sid  of 
which  the  shniukrn  leg  was  drawn  out  to  its  rcqsirtd 
length,  and  remodelled  as  well  as  ciroiimstances  vosM 
admit.  Tbe  agony  consequent  u|)on  tliia  modeof  tmt- 
meet  ao  reduced  tbe  patient's  atrength  tiiat  dntk 
seeme<l  iiirvitable  and  near  at  Inod.  In  aatieipatios 
of  this  event,  Lnyok's  nMendaots  administered  to  bia 
the  iwif  Eucharist  upon  that  evenii^  wliidi  ibey  ens* 
jeetured  would  prove  bis  last ;  and  having  perfomri 
tins  duty  lo  the  auft^rer,  left  bin  aloce  to  die.  DO' 
ring  their  absenoe,  however,  his  recovery  was  eftdd 
in  a  miraculous  manner ;  for  at  the  hour  of  midniglit 
—  ao  runs  the  story — there  appeared  to  the  djii^ 
soldier  an  aged  man,  who,  after  a  srif-intrTtduetton, 
aoHouHcrd  tlie  errand  upon  which  be  had  come—"  I 
am  Peter,"  said  he,  "  and  am  commissioned  of  Ood 
to  heal  thee."  So  aayin)?.  be  touched  the  woonded 
Loyola,  and  retired.  When  morning  dawned,  the 
aitMrflauta  stole  to  the  bed-side  of  their  patient,  sod 
were  surprised  to  behold,  instead  of  a  deul,  a  eonvs- 
IcsocBt  man. 

To  past  away  tbe  dull  pnriod  of  ttaonry,  ^nalM 
had  roeourseto  reading.  ButtberomarnxsofknigU* 
errantry  and  love,  vbicb  once  deligbtod  bI^^  bad  aov 
lost  all  their  cbarms.   Betun^g  beahh  bad  breagU 
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itsBf  witli  it  no  nt«nln|r  reliih  fof  liij  fonner  far* 
fuiU.  Hn  MWf  appeantnce  iraa  not  more  altered 
{rooi  what  it  had  bent  thaa  were  lus  tastes  and  pro- 
^aets.  from  the  handsome  soldier  and  envied  coup 
tier  was  indeed  a  cliange ;  but  still  {greater  was  the 
dbange  for  one  whose  character  had  hillterto  been  that 
odIj  of  thoughtless  gniety,  and  fashinnable  dissi- 
patiwi,  to  become  I  tie  culm,  imropining,  nav,  even  jnj- 
M  peuitent;  and  on  that  bed  of  si^kiiess,  to  which 
ht  had  faren  remoTed  from  tlie  exciting  scenes  of  per- 
•onl  niour,  to  traoe  tlie  first  outline  of  that  saga- 
cioa9«  anreleniinv  politjr  b;  which  lie  vas  to  govern 
■iUions  of  bii  nwf. 

The  studjr  m'Mt  congenial  to  T.oyoU  was  the  lives 
ef  tlie  Saints.  Ot  these,  tlie  biogniph,v  of  Siiiiit  Francis 
pleased  him  best,  and  it  he  peruKil  reoraredly  with 
ilefout  attention.  The  strange  conversion  of  that 
apnstle  peculiarlj  struck  the  patient,  affordiii;;  him 
vitb  an  apt  precedent  for  his  own,  and  a  rcadv  expli- 
eitioa  of  the  designs  of  Providence  in  his  own  t%te 
Keovery.  So  soou  as  liis  strength  permitted,  Ignalius 
kft  his  paternal  eastte  {ot  Navaretto,  where  lie  |iaid 
a  fiueweU  visit  to  liii  ftNUier  military  commander,  Don 
AntoBU  ]|)trri(|iie.  Tlienw  he  pmceede-l  to  a  Bene- 
diaiins  oonrent  on  the  Iteiglits       Montterrat,  to 

I  ttreagtUflii  by  prafer  those  (iromises  ho  hid  made  in 
•Kre^  tu  hii  patroiiets  the  Vii^ia  M^rt.  Three  whole 
iMja  were  speut  in  eitumerntiug  the  long  ii^t  of  hit 
jouUirtil  sins,  Ills  :<iok-bed  hope^i.and  plans  of  beitevo- 
kace.  The  monk  listened  with  attention,  wanting 
biiii  ere  his  departure  not  to  put  regrets  or  roaotves 
ia place  of  reformntion,  or  become  saribQid  with  hini- 
Klf  fur  peoittnce  alone.  Tliia  eonression  of  his  sins 
was  Lnjobi's  Gmt  spiritual  penanCK — perhaps  of  all 

I  peoauces  the  mo>t  piunful.  As  his  fimt  act  of  cliarii)-, 
he  beqoeailied  to  the  meanest  stranger  he  cunid  meet 

,        uh>at  valuable  of  his  few  reni:iiuing  possessions 

:  Uiskuigbtijr  attire— llie  emblem  of  a  professinu  once 
*>  dear  to  bim,  tlie  memento  of  miin;  a  unite  and 

:  mnpliment— lie  exchanged  fur  the  filthy  and  tattered 
proKuti  of  a  wayside  beggir.  One,  and  only  one, 
other  memorial  of  former  pursuits  remained  to  him ; 
■odthis  he  preseutcd  as  an  nffcring  at  tlie  shrine  or 

i  ^ty.  At  the  Imur  of  midnight— Ihut  consecrated 
MMOB— was  Lnjota  seen  witliin  the  convent,  clud  in 

I    t  nendieaat's  attire,  and  with  a  sword  by  his  aide, 
pwing  with  moving  lip  and  downcast  eye  before  the 
iQUge  of  the  Virgin.    Thus  was  he  engaged  until  (he 
;  when  just  as  the  grey  sluidows  of  morning  he- 
to  steal  into  the  monastery,  the  duvotee,  afier 

I  dowly  pmnouQoing  his  orisons  of  praise,  solemnlv 
^cAaited  his  life  to  his  Virgin  Lady,  by  suspending 

!    Us  tvord  before  ber  ahriua. 

*It  vn  thiu,"  A7B0W  nnthor,  "  (n  tb«  ymr  1SS3,  Ihfi  m 
tkt  AmnneiBlioii,  ttmt  I(pinti«  mntMntrd  hiimnT  lu  tlir 
(UiAhi  nrbn )  mi  thr  ^iiicHlMce  of  liine  kw  nut  CMipeil 
tt>  Hliee  his  liognphrn,  that  neariy  at  the  mme  moment, 
Vha  thfa  htAy  man  wai  devotii^  bod*  niul  soul,  under  th«  nus- 
Iktt  rf  the  Virjtin,  to  (he  Mrrima  oT  Qod  iukI  of  mankind,  tlial 
'OKTiUt  henrie,  Luth«r,'  mnimon«d  to  tlM  Diet  of  Worn*  hj 
Eapmr  Chariea  T.,  enonnoed  the  poiion  at  hii  ofiinioni, 
M  with  tO  latoleooe  proidHiMed.wara|ninit  ike  apoalDlie  cliur, 
MhiyBpaad  oVe^CKtlioHe  verftj.  "Thudon  it  mffeAr,'  mj 
*(f*-«ed  the  aHe^Km  will  be  anented  to  oa  the  eppOiite  tide 
^tijf  a  tiiBpaeitkm  of  aamee  be  pennitted-^  thw  does  it  ap. 
Pl^ttit  wMe  Sntin  onfhe  one  wis  was  wndittic  fiirth  hi» 
gllfcMptoa, Oktist alw toofctaw to  fnndnhndta  briw 


C«rtsin  it  i%  Ihsn,  that  a^tht  Maa  nKHatnt,  two  lua,  whoia- 
influenee  been  co^tcnnve  and  permaneat,  preaent  tbem- 
selvra  on  tbe  at^  of  European  afliiirs,  and  each  of  theol  for* 

mitily  or  virtnftlly  proresan  to  be  writ  from  Ood  for  tli«  rttMom* 
tion  or  ttie  nieititenxuce  of  tlie  most  momenluus  tratlu.  There 
}%,  liowcTcr,  a  circamflUnco  attiichiojt  t">  the  mlniiitry  of  each 
which  caniiwl  be  re;(ttrded  hs of  no  li^aill&incft,  be:iriMg,  n>!t  dots, 
upon  their  aevcnit  prctensioni.  U  in  this,  that  while  tineoflhrae 
prufcssed  'lerriinls  of  Chrhit*  dpfikire*  his  williii^esa  tostnndor 
fHlt  liy  Chrisi's  own  woni,  tlir  other  mHkes  no  mcli  appMl  to  the 
nuihorily  uT  Scriptare ;  bnt  inelend  of  imnfc  m,  forward  oa 
his  owH  eonrse  u  the  cluimpioH  of  Mary,  phtcing  himseir  ander 
Iter  gUKrdianship,  and  looking  to  lier  fur  gruce  nnd  help." 

In  purauance  of  a  vow  which  Loyola  had  made  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  be  prepared  himself  to  pnirecd 
tiiither.  But  as  tbe  port  of  Barcelona,  whence  he 
was  to  set  soil,  was  then  closed,  he  toolc  up  his  tem- 
porary abode  within  the  hospital  of  Maurissa.  Here 
he  remained  for  a  year,  engaged  in  drawing  up  the 
first  outlines  of  the  "  Spiritual  £xcroL<e5,"  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant  and  depraved,  and  undergoing  severe 
penance.  He  subject-ed  himself  to  a  regular  and 
rigid  coarse  of  seirexaminaiion,  in  addition  to  one  not 
teas  rigid  of  fasting  and  bodily  torture.  Seven  hours 
of  every  day  he  spent  upon  bis  knees*  and  tbrice 
during  tbat  perioti  be  cruelly  flogget  hiimietf.  Food 
he  almost  considered  as  injurious  to  tlie  health  of  the 
soul ;  and,  hi  addition  to  liis  ordinary  faats^  be  is  ^aid 
to  have  alistaiued,  on  one  occasion,  from  susiciiance  9 
for  a  whole  week.  But  no  discipline  or  )ienance, 
mental  or  bodily,  was  nole  to  remove  the  metunchuly 
which  at  this  period  of  his  lifo  oppresaed  hini,  ,and 
wliicli  ted  hint,  as  lie  tflls  na,  to  meditate  wlf-de- 
si  ruction.  Ill  l^i'i,  Loyola  left  Maurissa,  laden  with 
I  he  thanks  and  blessings  of  thousands,  nod  embarked 
at  fiitrortoun  for  t  he  Holy  Laud.  Hid  course  thither 
was  circuitous :  lie  sailed  first  to  Rome,  to  receive 
the  Pope's  blrssingoii  his  mission,  orossed  tim  country 
northward  to  Venice,  and  thcuee  set  sail  for  the  port 
of  Jaffa.  Once  this  sea-port  had  witnessed  the  ariival 
of  noble  armies,  led  by  (be  flower  of  Europe's  chi- 
valry, and  beut  upon  a  war  of  retaliation ;  now  it 
beheld  upon  Us  shores  a  poor,  squalid,  drcrppid  tra* 
vcller,  who  bad  come  thitber  to  instruct  tbe  ignorance 
of  the  Christian's  enemy.  Which  uf  tlieiie  two  expe- 
'titions  was  the  nobler,  needs  only  as  its  answer, 
that  of  the  questioo,  which  was  the  least  imposing  P 
The  dazzling  object  of  Loyola'n  new-bora  ambition 
had  now  been  attained ;  he  stood  upon  tho  s«)il  of 
Palestine ;  not,  improbably,  upon  that  very  spot  where 
Jesus  had  often  proclaimed  his  message  of  pardon  to 
man,  and,  at  last,  by  a  cruel  death,  made  atonement 
for  their  sins.  If  wc  can  realise  to  any  extent  the 
missionary's  enthusiasm  aud  joy  wlien  waudering  amid, 
scenes  so  reptele  wUh  sacred  associations,  we  shall  be- 
enabled,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  revise  bis  feelings, 
when  be  ia  peremptorily  ordered  by  the  FopeV^iuacia. 
at  Jerusalem,  a  very  sbort  time  after  bis  artival,  to 
depart.  After  remonstraneea  and  eutrealias  bad  failed 
to  tccaII  so  cruel  a  decree,  IgnaUus  obeyed  it  wiibout- 
a  murmur. 

When  be  retnmed  to  Spain,  be  was  thirty-threa 
years  of  age.  Not  considering  himself,  Itoa'ever,  too. 
old  to  learn,  he  forthwith  applied  himstlf  tothestudy< 
of  Latin.  His  daBS-mates  were  the  little  children  at. 
Barcelona.  Before  such  competitMs  be  must  oftea 
hare  nadcvery  awkward  dtspl^s  ^^^'^''^^f^it^ 
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Lttiii'  talks,  the  prpH  reqnetted  vliat,  in  aax  fohool* 
boj  days,  was  a  wbdlj  unknown  and  saperfluons 
formalitir,  that  his  master  should  not  spare  the  rod. 
It  is  beliered  that  the  preceptor  was  not  slow  to 
oomplj  with  this  reqaeU.  To  this  accommodating 
ipiritf  on  his  part,  we  are  to  attribute  Loyoht's  speed; 
and  correct  acquaintance  with  the  moods  and  tenses 
of  "Amo."  . 

After  two  years  of  such  disdpline,  Ignatius  rconored 
to  Aloalai  where,  aa  at  Maurissa,  be  busied  himself 
in  deeds  of  charity,  viaiting^  prisons  and  hospitals, 
and  miiustering  to  the  spiritual  and  tempotml  wants 
of  their  inmates.  Snch  pious  labours  foiled  not  to 
call  forth  much  gratitude  and  respect.  But  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Romish  Church  became  jealous  of 
Loyola's  growing  popularity.  It  ministered  an  open 
reproof  to  their  slotiifubess.  Having  in  rain  attempted 
to  conriot  Loytda  of  any  improper  or  unchristian  act, 
they  accused  him  of  being  "a  Lutheran,  a  sorcerer, 
or  something  not  less  pestiferous,**  and,  upon  this 
charge,  cast  him  into  prison,  in  1537.  Strange,  indeed, 
it  is  that  the  enemies  of  Ignatius  should  stumble  upon 
so  absurd  and  groundless  a  charge  as  this.  It  ai^ed 
hat  little  perception  in  his  adversaries  to  oonfbuud 
the  great  champion  of  Romanism  with  the  leader  of 
the  "Germu  here^." 

Loyola  was  released  from  conflnement  only  on  con-  { 
dition  that  he  should  abstain  from  preadiing  the 
Gospel  until  he  had  completed  hu  theological  curri- 
culum. "We  should  not,"  said  the  Vicar-Ctencral, 
**  have  made  so  much  of  what  you  do  if  your  discourses 
with  the  people  had  savoured  rather  less  of  novelty." 
**  Novelty  I  '*  replied  Ignatius ;  *'  I  did  not  understand 
that  for  Christians  to  speak  one  to  another  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  was  a  new  thing."  From  Alcala  our 
missionary  proceeded  to  Salamanca.  But  be  here 
fhred  quite  as  badly  as  before.  Again  was  he  cast 
into  prison,  and  again  released,  only  on  the  same 
hard  oondition.  Unable  to  brook  inactivity  in  his 
nastcr*B  cause,  Lc^ola  shook-  the  dust  itf  his  native 
•nl  from  his  feet,  taroased  tiie  ^renecs  in  the  dqith 
of  winter,  and  amved  at  Paris  in  Febmaiy  1S28. 

Ignatius  was  now  S7  years  of  age.  His  olject  in 
proceeding  to  the  French  capital  was  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  what  was  then  the  most  celebrated  univer- 
sity in  Europe.  For  three  years  he  applied  himself 
to  Latin  and  Philosophy ;  in  the  latter  he  took  an 
honourable  degree.  Thereafter  he  commenced  his 
tiieological  co:irse,  at  the  termination  of  which,  he  was 
permitted  to  preach.  His  college  life  in  Paris  was 
one  of  great  printion ;  he  lodged  in  an  hospital,  and 
depeided  upon  the  charity  of  strangers  for  his  daily 
food.  All  his  property  consisted  of  the  few  books 
which  be  had  Imn^t-with  bun  from  Spain,  and  a 
mall  sum  of  money  which  had  been  givm  him  by  a 
few  friends,  on  bis  departure  from  Salamanca.  The 
latter  bad,  for  greater  security,  been  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  an  acquaintance ;  but  this  acquaintance 
broke  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  absconded  to 
Rouen,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  sickness, 
and  with  remorse  at  bis  crime.  Loyola  cared  little 
for  his  treasure,  but  very  much  for  the  criminal's  soul, 
gawring  oT  the  msu's  Condition,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  re- 
ja^e,cre  he  died, pardon  from  him  whom  he  had  injured, 
^inatina  stnu;htway  set  out  for  Bonoi,  and  was  aoon 
•t  tU  ml9tit%  badme^  miniitwiiig  to  his  wmtii  and  | 


assuring  him  of  his  complete  fo^vameu.  Whil*  «. 
gaged  in  tins  errand  of  mercy,  Loyoh  was  sunuooocd 
before  the  Inquisition  on  a  clmrge  of  heresy.  On  hit 
return  To  the  capital,  he  underwent  bis  trial,  and  wu 
acquitted,  or  at  least  dismissed. 

While  in  Paris,  Ignatius  beheld,  «nid  a  crowd  <d 
thoughtless  men,  a  little  band  of  aix  individuiis  whoie 
talents  and  ambition  marked  them  out  from  the  gayand 
busy  throng  around  them.  An  observer  of  hamaa 
character,  he  at  once  detected  and  appiedated  tho 
several  qualifications  they  possessed,  uid  felt  hinr 
certainly  success  would  attend  that  cause  jipon  which 
such  intellectual  and  moral  energies  could  be  enlisted. 
Full  of  desire  to  make  them  proselytes,  he  forthwith 
set  himself  to  the  task.  His  qualifications  for  its  sc- 
oomplishmeut  are  thus  commented  on  by  our  author:  

"In  the  eompMijr  (tf  penou  ornuitc(we  sr«  told), Lnynl, hnj 
an  insinoatiiig  nuuiner  whkh  won,  and  which  nrarcd  to  ia 
Uieir  CiTgar  and  frien^ip.  Bia  cqnala  he  led  forward  in  hk 
own  track,  bj  a  graceful  bdliljr  and  u  avoidaiwe  of  all  ammp- 
tion  of  nperioritjr,  by  his  nnwcaried  labonra  for  thdr  good,  ! 
hit  patience  towardt  than  in  their  perremtiea,  and  bj  ■  wgeam  i 

iMneTolent  diaumulation  of  which  he  was  water,  tad  wlueh  1 
hs  could  ptutiw  whenever  necetsaij."  ' 

That  an  individual  thus  eminently  adapted  for  ob> 
taining  and  cxerusing  an  ascendancy  orar  the  viDs 
and  characters  of  Others,  was  singululy^uooenfid  in 
this  respect,  will  not  much  surprise  us  :— 

"  UuKilndea,"  mja  Hr.  Taylor,  «  we  are  amred,  had  Lofds 
COD  verted  from  the  path*  of  sin,  and  more  than  a  few  fam  ths 
potbi  of  hercQ'.  Al  the  ttnut  tk  whieh  we  are  speaking  *lha 
plagne  of  Latharanini'  waa  r^iidlj  spreading  oa  alt  sides;  lot 
by  timely  admonition  and  ■utd)le  ranonttranees,  hr  had  indiod 
many  of  the  infected  to  piesent  themselves  before  the  luquB- 
torial  tribnnals,  and  to  leeoncile  themselTes  to  the  CaUtoUe 
Chnrcb.  His  snccesi  in  these  labours  had  of  late  been  much 
promoted  bjr  the  aid  he  received  from  several  accomplished  lad 
devoted  young  mm  whom  he  had  attached  to  himself,  and  who 
were  willing  to  act  uncler  his  direction,  nod  to  yeld  snbaiiMM 
to  him  u  their  s  piritnal  chief." 

Thne  accomplished  and  devoted  young  men  were 
Francis  Xavier,  James  Laynez,  Alpbonso  Saloieioa, 
Peter  Faber,  Simon  Rodigues,  and  Nicholas  Alphonse 
Bobadilla,  of  whom  the  first  two  were  destined  to  a  cele- 
brity hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  founder  of  Jesuitisin. 

"  It  was,  as  we  are  told,  in  a  aeptilcbral  ebapd  or  ctypt  of 
the  charch  of  Uontmartrr,  rendered  iHiistriona  as  the  secnvf 
the  decapitation  of  St.  Dionysins — the  Apoatle  of  Fiance— thit 
the  diidples,  with  their  master,  were  assembled.  And  it  was  ip- 
pnqtriately  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  TirpB  tlist 
the  Mdemn  dedication  of  themselves  to  the  aerrice  of  the  Savioai 
took  place,  and  that  the  fimnr  of  Haiy,  tlw  Qneca  of  Vitgat, 
should  thns  be  cUimed  as  the  Protectress  of  an  taiBt  wUd 
makes  profession  of  angelic  purity. 

"  One  of  the  company,  Faber,  had  taken  priea^a  orders,  nd 
from  his  hands  the  rest  received  '  the  body  of  onr  Lord sAs 
which,  and  under  the  direction  of  Loyola,  they  bound  themsdra 
by  a  solemn  oath,  whicli  in  its  terms  inclnded  what  was  genenl 
— namely,  a  profession  of  poverty,  renunciation  of  the  mM, 
and  absolute  devotion  to  the  service  of  Ood,  and  tba  good  of 
aonis}  nnd  also  sons  tpeeial  or  convertible  conditioM  aaimly, 
to  attempt  a  mission  to  Palestine,  or,  ^ould  they  be  fhwtraUd  hi 
that  design,  to  throw  themselves  nt  the  feet  of  the  Sovemga 
Pontiff  without  reservation,  stipulation,  or  condition  of  anyktad, 
offering  to  undertake  any  service  which  be,  the  vicar  of  Chnt, 
should  qtpoint  them  to. 

"This  vow,"  eontinnes  onr  anUtor,  "the  mdimeBt  of  that ^ 
which  every  'professed*  Jesuit  bound  biaaaeU^  was  taka 
these  liranders  of  the  society.  Anguat  ISth,  in  the  year  ItSk 
For  oonpkting  the  academie  eooraa  of  thote  of  tfan  eompnqr  ^ 
had  bat  UtOj  natrieuktH  a  tern  of  aearij  thtee  jMii  vai 
aUowad,aBaitwisCHnud)Tun^  I 
U87>tbi7 <hmlA MS«fl^titBg3f^^ «M 
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toAMrpmart  inleBtSoiu  is  the  mode  whieh  iJunU  then  tp- 
ptar  Ike  lUft  adviMble.  Daring  thii  period  of  timo  Mok  en- 
gige^  uiinltj,  and  oa  the  dny  of  the  ume  fctUvBl,  to  renew  hit 
lolau  oalh.  Meanwhile  and  constantly,  each  waa  to  adhere  to 
flMMpneticM  of  derotion  which  Lolo;*  bad  prescribed,  and 
boa  rinA  no  departure  in  the  nuUest  parti^ilar  wat  to  be 
dlsni  Oi  fi«qa»t  tad  atated  ocoationi  tkejr  nut,  mntnally 
•Iririif  cadi  other,  tmi  caMnated  a  aort  of  love-fdut,  in  inita- 
licaof  the  primitiva  Afapae.  He  liinidf  watched  for  their 
taak  with  ineeauDt  care,  ipending  entire  days  in  a  cavern  at 
Xgetmartre,  where,  inbjeeting  himself  to  eitcaoidinaiy  auitaritiefe, 
k  tnniled  in  spirit  for  hia  friend" 

In  IS35  Ignatius  bade  a  temporary  adiea  to  tbe 
Bmbera  of  this  holy  eondave,  some  of  vhom  he  left 
it  Ttik  to  complete  their  stadies*  vhile  he  himself 
nt  oat  for  Spain.  He  passed  sereral  months  in  hia 
Bitire  pronnee,  occnpied  in  deeds  of  charity;  but 
tlmgh  residing  near,  he  refoaed  to  visit  his  paternal 
eistle — the  scene  of  his  birth  and  of  his  conversion — 
iteadity  denying  the  solicitations  of  his  own  bosom, 
ind  the  nigent  entreaties  of  his  family.  Upon  quit- 
ting ^»b,  Loyola  proceeded  to  Venice,  where,  inl537, 
be  veloomed  the  arrival  of  his  missionary  band.  They 
had  folbwed  him  to  Yeaice,  as  had  been  agreed  npon, 
inteodiiig  from  that  city  to  embark  for  the  Holy  ikad. 
lie  time  fixed  for  their  departure  had  not,  however, 
yet  arrired ;  and  a  war  then  raging  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  Turks  prerented  any  anUcipation  of 
tbeir  ori^nal  plan,  had  such  been  proposed.  Thinking 
it  pndoit  for  the  welfare,  periiaps  the  very  existence 
of  hb  newly-formed  society,  to  obtain  on  its  behalf  the 
patronage  of  the  supreme  Pontiff,  Loyola  sent  for- 
ward his  companions  to  Rome  upon  this  mission.  He 
mnaioed  behind.  What  his  motive,  for  so  doing, 
WIS,  is  not  very  certainly  known.  It  is,  however,  be- 
lieved, that  there  existed  at  this  time  a  coldness  be- 
tween %natias  and  the  Pope.  If  so,  Loyola's  conduct 
on  the  presRit  occasion  was  prudent.  His  oompanioDs 
And  weU  vithcrat  him.    Having  obtunad  their  sni^ 

"Tha  bthers,  io  three  companiee,  made  their  way  laek  to 
Viaiee  n  the  aaau  plight  in  whidi  th^  enme,  hardi;  treated 
■d  baagij.  On  rejoining  their  master,  ba  and  tliote  of  thera 
vkitfillwenlaio  recMTed  priett'iocden  from  the  Nonico  there. 
^btj,  ■araover,  renewed  their  loIeDUi  engagemente  toward*  eaeli 
after,  and  a&ob  dedicated  tliemielvea  to  the  aerrioe  of  God,  of 
^duudi,  and  of  manfciitd  etery where." 

The  war  with  the  Turks  still  continuing,  detained 
Ike  misaionariea — ^now  increased  to  the  number  of ; 
denn— at  Vemce.  and  this  pniod  of  delay  they 
vdl  mfAayeA  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
Tbejr  fitted  hospitals  and  prisons,  and  preached  with 
ktrii  eloquence  to  the  dwellers  in  that  voluptuous 
otj.  Tboioe  they  removed  to  Vicenza,  whose  inha- 
li^ts  treated  their  conversatiou  and  discourses  with 
■na^ed  attention-  It  was  while  here  that  the  period 
formerly  fixed  upon  for  their  departure  for  Palestine 
upired.  Still,  however,  the  Turkish  war  continued, 
ami  so  prevented  their  journey,  and  discomfited  their 
plats.  WithacahD,indeedanalmo8t  joyfnlcountenance, 
Igustias  announced  to  his  companions  the  defeat  of 
tbeir  Icmg-cherished  hopes,  and  then  with  a  kindling 
ntbnaiasm  unfolded  to  them  his  mightier  scheme  of 
•n^elisin^  not  Fahntine  only,  but  the  Wobui.  No 
or  disappointment  cmld  nov  impede  thdr  move* 
■oU,  Driven  frun  cme  city,  they  would  betake 
ftwwlim  to  another.  Each  soldieT  of  this  small 
^■d  WM  8tra%htway  tommoned  to  his  post  of  active 
— tifl*.  It  hning  be«a  fonaally  agretd  upw  that 


they  should  now  offer  their  sttticM  io  the  Popey  to 
be  by  him  employed  as  his  HoUness  should  see  meot^ 
three  of  thur  number  set  out  for  Home.  Whatever 
was  the  reason  of  onr  missionary's  absence  from  the 
former  deputation  to  the  supreme  Pontiff,  that  reasoa 
seems  now  no  longer  to  have  subsisted,  for— 

**  Tltis  time  it  was  Loyola  himself,  with  bis  ehoaen  eolleagnes, 
fWber  and  Laynez,  that  oadertook  Ibe  mission  to  Rome,  while 
the  eight  were  to  disperse  theiiiKlvee  throoghont  Nottbera 
Italy,  and  eapedall^  to  gain  a  footiog,  if  they  cotdd,  and  to  ac- 
qaire  influence  at  those  seats  of  Inuning,  where  tlie  700th  of 
Italy  were  to  be  met  with ;  sncb  as  Padoa,  Ferma,  Bologna, 
Sieana,  and  Tieenza.  Sorprising  effects  reulted,  it  i«  said,  from 
these  labours  ;  but  we  turn  toward  th»  three  btbem,  Ignattns, 
I^ynex,  aad  Yther,  who  are  now  making  tbeir  way  on  foot  to 
Borne. 

«*  *  *  *  Aa  tb«7  drew  towards  tiie  city,  and  while 
upon  the  Sienna  toad,  be  (Ignatina)  tamed  aaido  to  a  efaapel, 
then  in  a  minoni  ooudition,  and  ndiiA  Iw  entered  alone.  Han 
ecstaey  beeame  more  ecstatic  still ;  and,  in  a  tranoe,  be  bdieval 
himself  very  distinctly  to  see  him  whom,  as  Holy  Seriptnm  af- 
firms, '  no  man  hutU  seen  at  any  time  *  By  the  ude  of  this  visioa 
of  the  lavisible  appeared  Jesus,  bearing  a  huge  cross.  The 
Father  pments  Ignatius  to  the  Soa,  who  utters  the  words,  '  I 
will  be  &Tonnbic  to  yoa  at  Borne.' 

"  Soon  after  the  arriral  of  the  three — Loyola,  Fiber,  and 
Laynez-'at  Rome,  in  the  year  lo37,  tb^  obtained  an  au^enea 
of  the  rope,  who  welcomed  their  return,  and  anew  gave  bis  aano- 
tion  to  their  esdcavours.  Faber  and  Laynei  recmTod  appoint- 
ments as  theological  proTesson  in  the  t^nannm ;  vh3»  hujott 
addressed  himself  wholly  to  the  care  of  soots  and  to  the  reform 
of  abnses.  To  sereral  psraoo*  of  distinction,  and  to  some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  (he  Chor^,  ho  administered  the  diaeipline  of  the 
spiritaal  escrciscs — they,  for  this  purpose,  wtthdrawii^  to  soH- 
tndes  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  tli^  were  daily 
convened  with  and  instructed  by  hims^.  Atthe  sane  tine,he 
Uboored  in  hospitals,  schools,  and  private  honae*,  to  indaea  i»> 
pentiace  and  to  dwiiah  the  hagniahing  paty  thoae  who  wtuM 
listen  to  him." 

In  1538.  Ignatins  called  to  Rome  those  of  his  oom< 
panions  who  had  been  sojourning  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  again  unfolding  to  the  assembled  band  his  future 
plans,  and  causing  each  individual  member  to  renew 
his  vows.  A  formal  constitution  of  themselves  into 
"  the  Society  of  Jesus"  now  took  place,  and  after  some 
hesitation  and  refusal  on  the  part  of  Loyola,  he  was 
elected  its  President  or  General  During  the  two 
years  which  followed  this  event,  the  members  laboured 
assiduously  at  Home,  as  teachers  of  youth,  attoidanta 
on  the  sick,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  Their  fame 
in  this  last  capacity  reached  high.  Their  skilful  bgio 
and  impassicmed  doquence  von  for  them  signal  tri- 
umphs unong  the  louned  as  vtdl  as  the  uiiedneated 
who  flocked  to  hear  them;  nor  were  their  oharitahlB 
labours  less  fruitful  of  results.  During  tjie  second 
year  of  their  residence  at  Rome,  the  city  was  visited 
by  a  severe  famine,  and  an  unnaually  inclement  winter. 
Want,  and  the  rigour  of  the  weather  combined,  pro- 
duced starvation  and  disease.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  the  dead  or  djlng,  and,  as  he  paced  these  scenes 
of  woe,  the  ears  of  the  passenger  were  assailed  with 
the  groans  of  anguish  or  the  imprecations  of  despair 
Amid  this  mass  of  physical  and  moral  misery,  the 
Jesuits  toiled  incessantly,  and  by  their  assiduous  at- 
teation  to  the  sick,  restored  to  h^th  many  who  wonl . 
else  have  died ;  while  to  those  vliose  case  was  beyond 
hnnaa  skill,  they  administocd  the  words  of  heavenly 
consolation.  By  this  feariess  intercourse  with  iufea- 
tion,  the  mtssionaries  won  the  respect  of  those  whom 
tiiey  had  not  directly  benefltiedjj  ,w^(tto^iki[^Hed 
in  Uie  broHto  of  those  irluHU  tiii^  uo,  ledihga  of 


ar^cvi  deroUon  and  lore.  When  this  visilittton  ivissed 
br,  llieir  fnino  wiu  at  its  lieiglu,  and  tli«y  j'ldiciauslv 
seized  this  auspicious  moaieiit  fur  pressing  Iheir  suii 
upon  the  Fope  After  sonie  besitatioo,  itint  »uit  was 
granted,  and  tlie  Sodcf  j  of  Jesus  fonuallj  eonslitulcd 
hj  llie  memorable  Bull  oi'  3d  Octdwr,  1540. 
'  The  next  step  to  be  taken  in  ibe  orgBDtzation  of 
this  bodj,  and  the  one  whiclif  as  Mr.  Tujtnrpointedlv 
observes,  "bitould  render  Jesuiiism,  JeiMttigm  iudecti," 
was  tiieitppi'iuimeiitor  a  president.  Ignatius  Lo^olu 
xrtB  undoubtedly  (he  man  wliom  sucb  au  honour  befit 
ted  iTinst.  Ho  must,  we  think,  hsve  known  tliis  well 
himself,  and  it  tavuurs  aonievhat  of  tilTfClalion  in  hi!> 
character  to  know  that  he  lii-st  refused  to  stand  as  ii 
-eaudidate  for  the  office,  alleging  as  -a  reusou  for  tliis, 
the  plea  of  iiiiwoHhiiieMi  him;  next,  wlien  the  solici- 
tations of  his  friends  overcame  this  soruple,  he  exhibited 
eoneiernatiou  and  disiuaj  at  the  result  of  the  ballot  iu 
ills  favour 

"  Tlw  imiiination  of  tbt  G«nwil,*'  ny*  oar  usthor, "  <ra  car- 
ried Ibnnird  In  a  euarw  uf  ipnkn  httlil  ia  tlie  nevin  )iriiici|«l 
Clinrdin  <if  Itonie.  and  with  cxtnwrdiiuiry  •uteraiiity  in  tlH. 
UiurrJi  uf  St.  Pnui,  vitlumt  tlin  city,  April  :!;M,  1641.  Outliis 
ocouiuii  (he  voui  of  pj^pttiwl  puveilji-,  chnatitt,  mid  obaJiencc, 
wm  rpiirwed  heftire  the  iiltur  uf  (lie  Virgiu,  vlieu  LujuIh  wI- 
ntnistsred  tlie  commuitiuo  (o  liii  brethren,  they  Imviii^  vuwad 
nbtuluie  iibedif  Hce  tu  him  Biid  au  Ite  tu  (lie  tuix;." 

Loyola's  adiiiinisttafion  wusauLhorittttive  and  saga* 
cious,  and  its  success,  as  we  might  ticiice  coiijcctuir, 
most  eminent.  Vor  Urteeo  yeui-s  he  regnlaied  the 
vast  and  coBiplex  maduuerv  of  Jesiiiiisat  wiih  admira- 
ble power,  precision,  and  effect,  and  at  the  close  of  ihl^ 
period  beqiutathed  to  his  successor  Lavuez,  the  gover- 
nance of  this  terrible  engine.  The  effects  wbioli,  uiider 
Xjojola*8  guidaBce,  it  bad  wrought,  were  immense  and 
for  the  support  of  RoDiaoiaoi  aliogetlier  incalculable. 
It  bad  opportunelj  raised  a  broad  and  well-built  liar- 
rter  against  the  attacks  of  Frotpstaiitism ;  welded  to- 
gether the  spirii  ual  aud  secular  affairs  of  life  in  a  man- 
lier whioh  most  materially  strengtheued  the  iuflucuce 
of  the  Vaticau  iu  the  councils  of  European  sovereigns, 
and  modelled  and  manshalled  out  under  the  ensign  of 
the  cross,  a  band  of  professed  adhcrcuts  to  its  faiLli, 
wboee  virtues  and  learning  commanded  ibo  respect  of 
the  pious  and  enlightened.  After  having  lived  to  see 
these  grand  results  of  his  persevering  exertion  and  self 
discipline—  and  which  iu  importance  and  exteut  far 
outstripped  the  dreama  of  bis  early  ambiiion— Loyola 
was  called  away  from  the  seeueof  his  hbours  to  the 
tribunal  of  his  Judge.  This  event  took  place  at  Koine 
on  the  Slst  of  July,  1556,  in  the  sixty-Gl'tb  year  of  his 
age.  Aroniid  his  bed,  on  that  fatal  moruing,  were 
assembled  a  few  of  liis  devoted  followers,  uho  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  tours  as  I  hey  gazed  in  silent 
Adoratiou  on  their  dying  general.  M'iih  a  calm  aud 
assured  countenance,  over  wliicli  suffering  aud  hope 
wem  cnutending  for  the  mastery,  Ignalius  lay  iusenbi- 
ble  to  the  world  around  him,  and  in  close  communinu 
with  Ilia  Ood.  The  chill  of  death  gtadually  spread 
over  his  noble  couDtenanGC^  and  with  the  uarne  of 
Jesus  still  upon  his  lips,  the  spirit  of  LoyoU  entered 
the  world  unseen. 

To  estimateeorrcctly  the  characterof  IgniUiuB  Loyola, 
»  no  easy  matter;  for,  to  attain  to  thla^  we  have  not 
yierdy  to  examine  with  suspicious  attention  the  oon- 
^cting  narratives  of  Loyola's  bi<  graphera,  and  to  strip 
tbese  of  ljutt  ^ick,  drapery  of  aeutioieutal  pietism  aud 


nilraentotts  influraoe  with  whieh  Jesnifiad  hlttedbi 

linvB  so  enveloped  the  memory  of  their  idolised  fbuadnr 
but  ue  have,  us  l^roteaiaais,  a  &till  more  diUicult  tuk 
to  perform ;  we  have  to  put  from  us  the  pnjiidtoe  of 
education,  the  wholesomeuess  of  wbicb,  so  farai  lent 
as  r^nls  the  doctrines  and  practices  itf  the  Jesiittkri 
budy,  experience  has  ouly  tended  to  eoufirm;  vclurt 
to  separate  iu  our  minds  the  fuuuder  of  ttie  Bowty 
from  tlie  society  itstrll',  uud  to  believe  tiut  the  ofigiuaior 
of  a  system  wliich  has  since  turucd  out  one  of  error, 
of  igiionuice,  and  of  bupeisiiiioo,  mighiyct  be asium^ 
a  beuevoteiii;,  aiul  a  Clirisiian  muu.  liiitUEucbi 
spirit  of  caudour  that  our  author  lias  dibcuskcd  tliii  ' 
inquiry  ;  and  the  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  tn 
whole,  favourable  to  Loyola.    J  lis  great  defect-HKr- 
taioly  a  very  great  one — was  want  of  itutepeiideaca  M 
a  thiuker.    When  roused  by  tlie  voice  of  cuuHieuei  i 
from  tlio  lorpiir  of  ouaual  iudiffcreuce,  and  nadi  Is  i 
iMlieve  mail's  aceuuni ability  lo  tiis  Creator,  betuttimt 
a  moment  iu  aiakiug  preparatiuu,  after  his  ova  ttuJiiai^ 
fur  a  ootuiugeLeruiiy.    But  Ilia  faiiiuun,  ualiki  Lu- 
ther's, was  tliat  of  adopting,  without  examiuaiiou  of 
its  correctness,  the  path  marked  out  to  him  by  uhen, 
From  this  moment  ol'  hia  cwivursiun  to  that  of  bit  I 
death,  he  was  oompletely  subject  to  the  authorkj  of  i 
I  he  Cuurch,  i  he  orthodoxy  ol  w  lose  doctrines  lie  utver  ; 
dreamt  of  calling  ia  qncst.in.    This  waut  of  woni 
vigour  was  peihups  raiher  acoideital  than  consiiu- 
iiiiiial.    Loyola's  youth  aiKl  early  mauliuod  bad  bees 
parsed  away  in  pursuits  wliose  diiovi  lundeucy  wta  is 
weakeu  the  force  of  the  nusouii^f  faculty,  and  couw- 
queutly  liis  ooufidenoe  iu  its  power.    Neiilier  tlw  pij 
pasltmes  of  a  court,  uur  yet  ihe  sterner  daties  of  Um 
camp,  are  adaiited  for  making  one  a  serious  or  me- 
cessful  inquirer,    .i  severer  process  of  meutal  tnifr 
ing  is  required  for  this ;  and  through  such  a  proocH 
Loyola  never  passed.    Driven  to  seek  peace  for  i 
(.rotibled  oouscieiice,  while  yet  a  novice  in  the  truths 
aud  promises  of  the  Bible,  he  willingly,  aud  viUioot 
liesilaliou  or  iuquiry,  adopted  the  faith  of  his  iaUtoit 
as  a  sure  meaus  of  securing  to  him  this  euvied  blesuig. 
Never  did  the  Eumish  Church  possess  u  moregtilefid 
or  faithful  servant.    In  lii  n  uas  tciuised  bt.  Psul'f 
accomplishmeut  of  beingali  itiingt  10  ad  men.  Amid  | 
all  the  scenes  in  which  be  luingied  —and  these  «en  j 
not  less  numerous  thau  divertibed  in  cbaraeter— ba  < 
ever  kept  these  two  objects  in  view,  the  satntiiii  | 
of  the  souls  of  men,  aud  the  advaucement  of  the  Cap  | 
iholte  religion.    His  Toluutary  peiiuoe^  while  tb? 
excite  our  pity,  demand  also  our  rea|ieot,  ioasmudi  » 
they,  together  with  bis  active  heuevolenee  and  Biii- 
siuiiary  enterprise,  bear  conclusive  evidence  to  llit 
sincerity  of  his  niolives.    An  unsound  reasouer  sad  I 
limid  thinker  he  was,  but  a  hypocrite  he  was  not; 
and,  while  professing  a  faiih  whose  absurdities,  bolh 
doctrine  and  ceremony,  are  patent  to  every  ordiitu^ 
capacity,  the  Ibuudcrof  the  Jesuits  claims  from  ustlut 
adiniiatiou  which  will  ever  be  conferred  oa  the  siu 
of  siucere  principle  aud  stem  purpose,  who,  at  a  (rest 
personal  sacrifioe,  devotes  bis  energ^  to  the  serriCB 
of  his  fellow-cteaturrs. 

The  canonical  writings  of  **(ha  soeiety'*  are  fmr 
in  number,  vix. :  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  the  Lettar  ' 
on  Obedience,  the  Constitntiou,  aud  the  Direatotwafc 
la  these  are  contained,  developed,  and  cx^ajccd,  ^ 
tbeoij  o(  JesiiitiuD,  the  teiM  of  tfce  uhMNw< 


■tin  M)ii«it;r>  *  ^  coarse  of  tnining  tlmmgh 
vbieii  lU  mast  pass  who  wovHA  aspire  to  llie  lioiiour 
of  brii^  such.  Of  Ibese  four  works,  the  BpiritiiHl 
SuniM*  rank  first,  bot  h  in  poiot  of  time  and  autliority. 
TlMTf  vere  eomposefl  by  Lojola  sliortl;  aHer  his  coii- 
twwn,  and  are  repeatedlj  reftrred  to  in  the  Consli- 
tvtioiiR  and  the  Directory  as  the  great  sfnndnrd  or 
^esuitinl  Ibeolog;.  Hie  xim  of  the  Exercises  is  Id 
nrnlii  a  method  by  which  the  conversion  of  the  im- 
peoitcDtia  to  be  cBected,  and  the  author  of  the  work 
claims  for  it  a  merit  suffioimt);  imposiug.  The  ccr- 
Ini'itT  of  its  cure  is  only  equalled  by  its  celerity. 
Witliin  the  short  perind  of  tweuly  t-ight  or  thirty  days 
theSpirituar  Kxeie'sn  promise  without  Tail  to  eouveri 
aunaer  into  asaint,  subject  only  totlie  condition  Ifaat 
tke  study  of  Ibis  work  be  commenced  and  continued 
mder  the  guidance  of  a  eompelrnt  teacher,  to  whose 
£nelina  the  student  is  unquidiSedly  to  abandon  him- 
ttlf-  In  this  proviso,  as  Mr.  Taylor  well  observes,  is 
coBliinwi  the  whole  rfficticy  of  llie  rrmedial  process. 
To  sotitudr,  as  complete  as  (hat  which  dungpon  irall> 
od  doors  inipnie  upon  the  crimiual,  is  tlie  student  ol 
Uie Exercises  at  once  subjected  by  his  instructor.  He  is 
itoooc  cut  off  from  all  iiitercotirfe  with  his  fellow- 
omiurrs,  and  sees  no  one  save  only  his  spiritual  guide, 
«.  it  may  be,  on  a  chance  occasitni,  a  male  cook  or 
bed-maker  Tiiiiisbing  from  his  apurtineiif. 

The  Sfuritual  ICxerclses  are  divided  into  four  pnr- 
tinoa,  corresponding  to  tite  four-fold  division  of  time 
vfaieb  is  aaaiguetl  for  1  heir  pemsal — embntcing,  in  ordi 
stn  oases,  ibe  period  of  one  lunar  inonih.  A  dcriu- 
tinafmm  this  rule  is,  however,  occasioDally  permitted. 
Vny  stupid  or  iiiatteulive  renders  require  a  loiigrr 
eoiiTse  of  application,  extending  to  SO,  or  even  35 
(Uts;  while  I  ho  man  of  business  who  caimot  spare  u 
month  from  his  ordinary  avorations  is  to  \)c  mode  a 
Saint  in  a  fortnight,  or,  if  necessary,  in  four  days 
lea.  The  great  point  lo  be  observed  is,  that  the  gros^ 
period  devoted  to  the  Exercises,  whether  il  be  strict  ly 
s  BHHith  or  not,  is  to  be  divided  into  four  pnr>s,  each 
of  shieh,  tliougb  more  or  less  than  seven  days,  ate 
lobe  catted  a  week,  and  strictly  devoted  to  the  task 
■Hotted  thereto.  During  the  fint  week  the  studeut 
is  lo  review  bin  past  life,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
mre  of  the  depravity  of  his  nature.  He  is  to  de- 
leethis  shortcomings  from  duiy,  and  his  actual  tmns- 
gRMOos.  Tliese  be  is  to  spread  out  in  array  before 
Ufl  ll>ree  times  a-day,  and  every  evening,  ere  he  retires 
la  rest,  is  lo  notify  the  pr(^c8.s  be  lias  mnde  in  over- 
tommg  a  liesetting  sin.  Its  malignity  or  frequency- 
ii.  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  to  he  represented  by 
>  giTcn  number  of  points  upon  a  line,  which,  one  by 
one,  are  to  be  erased,  as  its  commission  becomes  leis 
rrcfjneut,  until  tlie  bad  mark  and  the  evil  passion  dis 
sppear  tc^iber. 

By  this  process,  its  autlior  aiBrms,  "  sin  it  to  be 
■bu^fned,  bated,  loathed.  The  Exercises  of  tlit 
■ramd  week  are  to  bring  things  forward  to  their  second 
"■Jte."  Havii^  now  been  nude  to  abhor  sin,  the  peui- 
lent  is  next  to  be  brougbt  to  lore  boHuess.  The  past 
Imng  abandoned,  the  future  is  to  be  provided  for. 
Ta  fleet  tilts,  the  student's  tbouglits  ore  to  be  em- 
pIbHI  in  realising  the  idea  of  the  world  iu  which  he 
^"■^astbetlieatre  of  conflict  between  "two  poten- 
^*^*^  prince  of  Peace  and  the  Prince  of  Park 
avb'  ^  iM  cf  Ui  ingiBatlOD.  tho  inquirer  is  to 


picture  out  to  himself  the  hniDSD  nee  Averted  Ij 
varying  ntanners,  crn-plesionr,  pursuits, and arridrnlid 
circumstances,  and  the  Supreme  Beii>g;  as  llie  Holy 
Tvinily,  looking  upon  this  vast  ccei>e  of  vanity,  evU 
pastsion,  and  suffcnng  ;  iind,  touched  with  a  ffclingof 
compassion  at  the  si^ht,  sending  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  redeem  itswoe-stiicken  inhabitants.  Tlie  incidents 
connected  uiih  our  Saviour's  bivtli  are  to  fdini  a  sub- 
ject of  minute  study;  the  inquirer's  mental  eye  is  to 
be  directed  with  keen  seiuliny  to  the  "  cottage  of  th« 
hlesecd  Virgin,  situated  in  Nazareth,  iu  the  province 
of  Galilee."  By  such  a  system  of  mental  landscape 
[viinting,  the  theory  of  religion  is  tube  unfolded  tothe 
iiiiud'a  eye  of  the  student;  thus  are  itie  beauties  o{ 
religion  lobeappreeuiled.  and  itb  adaptation  for  human 
necessities  to  be  realised  ;  and  by  tbiisasaceiativgwith 
tlie  divine  nature  and  million  of  Cbii«t  tlie  vulgar 
accideulsof  his  parentage,  birth,  and  comliiion  as  a 
man,  is  llie  inquirer  to  fi/.iiilinrtec  biniKelf  with  Ilia 
person,  and  identify  kiniaelf  with  the  cause  of  liis 
Rfdeenier. 

"  Tlie  niHtrii))li  of  meditation  for  llie  third  vrek,"  nfa  onr 
author,  "  lire  drtiwa  from  tliG  inciilciili  of  llie  FHuion  ;  kod  in 
ruUtmiu^  time  incidents,  (he  Kiuio  care  lu  berore  ie  tukeii  to 
I'lifpiice  the  wiifouiM  fiirull}-,  liy  fixing  upon  the  iniod  sn  imiiKt 
>!  the  WHy  *  u  ruujfli  or  imuulh,  sliuit  or  luii)c,'  and  of  th«  |p1wb 
if  tlie  Siijiper,  '  M  sids  or  psiniw,  pltiiu  tir  adorned,'  iiid  llw 
like,  the  way  deioeodiiig  flrst,  npd  of  steep  Mcent ;  slsu  llie  gar- 
Jen,  Hliieb  must  Iw  iiuagiued  of  a  certaia  nu,  iluiiie,  and 
iiHtura." 

With  the  third  week  Icrminntes  what  of  sdf-humi- 
Italion  itnd  sadness  there  is  in  llie  study  of  the  Exer- 
cises, for  the  remainder  of  the  month  their  effccta 
ire  those  of  joy  and  gladness.  Duriiigthe  fourth  and 
bst  portion  ot  Ihi!  month,  our  Saiinur's  resurrection 
— tlie  evidence  of  his  accomplished  mission  and 
finished  work  — is  lo  form  the  tliemc  of  conlemplalion, 
;uid  excite  in  thi*  student's  bosom  a  glow  of  rapture. 
Upon  tliia  hope-inspiring  event,  his  fancy  is  lo  be  al- 
lowed to  dwell  as  often  uiidas  long  as  imagination  can 
^uataiii  so  lofty  a  subject,  and  nut  ^iuk  overpowered 
by  emotions  so  ecbtatic. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises — that  in- 
I'ullible  niedieine  for  the  cure  of  siti.  From  the  out- 
line given,  little  else  can  he  gathered  beyond  this,  that 
the  8«j<il-i«Dovatii)g  process  which  they  prescribe,  par- 
takes largely  of  a  mechanical  and  sensuous  diaractcr. 
Amnre  minute  acquaintance  with  the  work  will  not  tend 
1.0  alter  this  opinion.  To  prescribe  lor  all  souls  the 
dame  course  of  treatment  is  absurd  ;  and  not  less  so  is 
it  to  guarantee  the  renovation  of  a  man's  moral  nature 
\v'ithiii  a  defiuite  number  of  days.  The  cfl'ect  of  means 
n[)on  the  humun  soul,  honever  well-suited  for  their 
purpose  these  may  seem,  are  inappreciable  by  bunutu 
>i  isdom.  But  the  Exercises  do  not  even  seem  to  be- 
long lo  this  cUss  of  well-suited  means.  Can  it  be  sup* 
iiosed  that  the  faculty  of  portraying  Gospel  scenes  il 
synonymous  with  that  of  believing  Gospel  truth;  or 
1  hat  the  practice  of  the  former,  however  snccessfullj 
'litained  to,  can  bcgel  such  saving  belief  ?  Surely  noL 
Yet  this  was  Iioyola's  plan,  and  it  was  cne-~tbe 
5ict  cannot  be  disputed — which,  if  it  did  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  was  followed  by  it.  The  cha- 
racter of  thousands  was  changed,  if  not  by,  at  least 
'ifier,  a  perusal  of  ihe  Spiritual  Exercises.  The 
'houghtJess  man  became  a  serious  one;  end  be  who 
but  latelj  scoffsd  at  Chiisiiaulij.  tod  made  a  jut  of 
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her  Itolieai  mysteries,  was  soon  won  sabmittin^  himself 
to  her  commanda,  and  joyfully  bearing  the  reproach  of 
being  one  of  her  disciples.  The  explanation  of  this 
result,  at  first  sight  so  siirpriaing^  is  giren  by  Ur.  Taylor. 
He  says : — 

**  Ths  month's  work  im  tbe  cell,  together  with  the  datl^  visim 
and  instructians  of  the  director,  htvo  had  their  effect ;  and,  in 
truth,  if  among  thoK  whoM  trembling  foot  touches  the  threihold 
of  a  retreat  there  have  been  some  (Uiere  may  have  been  maay 
■neh)  whoM  minda  were  alrendj  qnkkcmed  by  pnngent  religions 
motiTcs,  whoae  coOKieneei  were  in  a  aeaiitire  condition,  uid 
whole  intealiooa  were  rinoere;  then,  indsBd,  lit*  method,  or  nl. 
most  »ny  other  in  it«  stead,  eonld  not  but  take  its  cffec^  and 
would  #rf  the  mind  and  diaposIUons  in  some  form  of  ferrid  devo- 
tion. *  *  «  *  Among  those  who  in  a  eoone 
of  time  have  luhmitted  themselves  to  this  training,  the  lar^r 
number,  iind  eertainly  the  Inrirer  proportion  of  those  upon  whom 
it  has  produoed  my  lasting  effect,  have  entered  upon  it  with  so 
indiatiDcA  forathought  of  what  wonld  be — of  what  they  wished 
to  be — ^the  luoA  procedure,  namely,  their  entraoon  npon  the  pro- 
bationarj  emrie  of  a  noridate ;  aad  then,  in  doe  order,  tiieir 
taking  tlie  vowa,  their  algaration  of  evei^hing  earthly,  and  the 
oommeseement  of  a  course  of  life  awfnl  iu  the  view  of  those  who 
are  regarding  it  in  perspective,  and  from  a  distance.  The  Spi- 
ritoal  Exercises  open  this  path  to  the  conscious  victim  ;  and  they 
take  hold  of  a  spirit  already  awe-stricken  and  tanneut«d  witfi 
that  indecision  which  precedes  an  act  which  is  lar  more  teniUe 
than  wonld  be  that  of  a  snicide.  *  •  •  *  « 
The  ^ritual  EuneiseB  of  LojoU  would  prove  themselves  to  be 
nothing  better  than  what  they  iatrinsieally  an — a  vapid  inanity, 
if  •quanted  from  those  tlungi  whidi  impart  to  them  a  terrilde 
eaergy." 

Of  tbe  Letter  on  Obedience  little  need  be  said.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Order  in  Portugal, 
and  was  vritten  by  Iioyota  three  years  before  his  death, 
explaining  the  nature  and  enforciug  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence. -Both  are  sufficiently  comprehensire.  -  The  temi 
implies  an  unqualified  submisjiioa  and  assent  of  the  will 
to  the  commands  or  dicta  of  a  superior ;  thus  incladiug, 
not  merely  the  performance  of  commanded  act^,  but 
alto  acquiescence  in  the  truthfalncss  of  promulgated 
doctrines  or  propositions.  A  man  may  obey  a  despot's 
behests  vithout  doing  violence  to  his  own  moral  or  in- 
tellectual being ;  but  not  so  he  who  assents  to — for  it 
cannot  be  called  believes — ^propositions  beanm  uttered 

ft  oertua  fellov-oreattire.  The  mind  recoils  with 
disgust  against  such  self-miposed  ^rery.  Ko  one 
can  compel  another  to  believe  contrary  to  reason  -,  and 
he  who  agrees  to  tay  that  he  so  believes  b  a  traitor  to 
truth.  Were  the  Church  to  declare  that  black  U 
white,  white  it  must  be  held  to  be,  against  all  evidence 
to  the  contrary — whcu  one  examines  tlie  doctrine  of 
obedience  by  such  a  dietum  as  this,  it  savours  more  of 
folly  than  of  falsehood  to  accede  to  it.  It  is  rather 
tbe  meaning  of  a  word,  as  it  seems,  than  the  quality  of 
an  object  which  is  said  to  bo  changed.  But  it  is  not 
80  really ;  and  this  more  readily  appears  iu  tbe  enun- 
dation  of  those  less  palpably  false  propositions  regard- 
ing morals  tad  theology,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
In  the  ktter  allnded  to,  the  duty  of  obedience  is  cn- 
foreed  by  an  appeal  to  Scriptural  texts.  Tbe  writer 
eithu  did  not  see,  or  would  not  attend  to  the  dbtinction 
drawn  by  the  Bible  between  truths  whicli  are  above 
reason  and  those  which  are  discoverable  by  it.  The 
reception  of  the  former,  as  coming  from  Infinite  Wis- 
dom, is  enjoined  upon  finite  intellects  without  reason- 
ing ;  that  of  the  latter  never  is,  until  their  truthfulness 
has  been  approved  of  by  reasoning. 

"The  one  drift  of  the  Const^ntionB  is  the  selection 


and  careful  discipline  of  those  who  are  to  be  ths 
agents  of  the  society."   The  work  is  divided  into 
two  parts — each  of  these  treats  at  length  and  pre- 
scribes certain  relations  concenang  the  admissioa 
of  members  iuto  the  order,  and  their  after  edacation, 
conduct,  and  pursuits.    Ihe  socuty  is  oomposed  of 
four  distinct  classes — ^the  Novices,  the  Scholars,  the 
Teachers,  and  the  Fathers,  or  professed  members. 
The  Novices  are  those  who  are  applicants  for  admis- 
siou — their  course  of  probationary  trial  is  tedious  and 
severe.   On  first  presenting  himself,  the  candidate  ia 
remitted  for  a  preliminary  examination  to  a  sdect 
committee,  who  report  generally  upon  his  ippearanos 
and  ^parent  abilities.   If  these  ore  deemed,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory,  he  is  passed ;  if  otherwise,  he  is 
rejected,  and,  unless  there  are  cert^  specialitiei  ia 
his  case,  denied  another  trial    This  examination  over, 
tbe  Novice  is  entered  iuto  "the  Hoose  of  Primaiy 
Probation."    Ucrc  a  severer  scrutiny  awaits  him — 
he  is  particularly  questioned  regarding  his  parents' 
extraction,  their  callings  or  professions,  the  prbcipal 
events  in  his  own  history,  his  habits,  pursuits,  and  re- 
ligious opinions.    Tbe  health  of  his  body  is  examined 
by  mcdioil  inspection,  and  the  extent  of  his  present 
possessions  or  pecuniary  prospects  asoertained.  If 
possessed  of  wealth,  he  is  now  made  to  gift  it  away  to 
the  society.    If  poor,  and  hb  poverty  be  not  enn- 
pensated  for  by  talent,  he  is  dismissed  as  allt^ber 
unsuitcd  for  benefiting  hb  feUow-creatures ;  whidi 
really  means  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  order. 
Should  circumstances  speak  favourably  for  him,  he  ii 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  senior  Novice,  after  litv- 
ing  come  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  abandon  his 
own  judgment  in  every  matter,  and  be  guided  entirely 
by  tbe  authority  of  his  superior.    A  system  of  es- 
pionage is  established  over  him — hb  actions  are 
closely  watched  and  reported,  and  his  letters,  as  well 
those  whicli  'ic  receives  as  those  he  writes,  are  opened 
and  read.   During  Ids  novitiate  he  baa  to  undotaln 
and  competently  perform  six  separate  duties,  extending 
over  a  period  of  half-a-year.   The  first  monthbspeut 
in  self-exuniaation.  and  a  sindy  of  the  SpirttosI  Ix' 
enuses.   The  scocnd  mouth  he  is  engaged  in  an  hos- 
pital attending  the  diseased  and  dying.   During  the 
third  month  he  follows,  as  a  profession,  the  calliog  of 
a  bc^r — stripping  himself  of  hU  decent  and  com- 
furtabie  clothes,  he  assumes  the  attire  and  cnngisg 
mien  of  a  mendicant,  and  begs  his  food  from  dooc  to 
door.    If  he  survive  this  precarious  mode  of  life^ !» 
next  undertakes  the  duties  of  servant  in  a  gentleman*! 
family.    From  tbe  rank  of  a  souUioo,  he  is  next  pro- 
moted to  that  of  a  schoolmaster;  mid,  after  hupoveis 
of  conveying  instruotiou  to  boys  and  ignorant  mea 
have  been  practbcd  for  a  month,  he  is  advanced  to 
the  higher  pivde  of  preacher  or  confessor. 

Upon  the  successful  termination  of  his  novitial«^ 
the  candidate  is  enrolled  as  a  scholar  in  one  of  the 
universities  of  the  order.  Should  he  pass  through 
his  curriculum  with  credit,  he  is  advanced  to  tbe 
rank  of  an  approved  scholar,  and,  finally,  to  that  of  a 
coadjutor  or  teacher ;  whence,  should  success  still 
attend  liim  in  his  trials,  he  b  promoted  to  the  highest 
class  of  all,  that,  viz.,  of  the  Fathers  or  full  members. 
As  one  of  thb  envied  number,  he  comes  under  tho 
oath  characteristio  of  the  foeietj — "completa  and 
unquUfied  obediei6ei«(F4kB  f^Ql^l&ids.'' 
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Em  so         UHuetoiu,  and  severe  examinatioiis 
«mld  be  passed  Uiroogh  bj  sny  one,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  he  iniist  have  poaseased  a  goodly  abare 
both  of  phyaioal  and  intellectaal  gifts.    Nor  is  it  less 
endeut  tiu^of  wfaaierei  iutiiraluiteUigeiioe,aiidof  how 
iBfainng  soever  a  cBspoaition  tlia  candidate  was  origi- 
■aUypoaaeaaed,  he  niut  have  been  mdnced  toasad  state 
of  mental  slHishneaa  ere  he  reached  the  proud  post 
of  complete  membership.    In  requiring  sach  a  state 
of  probation  to  be  passed  throngh  by  every  candidate, 
the  aoci^y  invested  itself  with  the  power  of  fasliion- 
iag  eacb  man  according  to  its  own  model,  or  else  of 
njectiog  him  altt^ther.  Unquestionably,  by  so  doing, 
it  res^nuned  the  ftental  development  of  its  own  order 
by  thus  dwarfing  that  of  those  who  composed  it. 
BtU  thus,  also,  did  it  impart  a  vigour  and  an  unity  of 
action  to  its  own  movements  not  otherwise  attaini^le, 
and  consolidate  into  one  mass  the  else  scattered  ele- 
meats  of  power  whidi  it  possessed.    Freedom  of 
tknght  was  SMoifioed  for  energy  of  action.  "The 
Sooie^  was  not  a  body  of  philosophers,  bat  .a  band 
d  propagandists.   The  system  of  mental  espionage 
was  probably  carried  to  greater  perfection  by  the 
Jesuits  than  by  any  other  community.    The  Oeneral 
ti  the  order  knew — or  at  least  could  know — the 
thonghts  and  most  secret  sins  of  every  one  of  his 
foUowers.  TbeConfessional  Box  and  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition  alike  ministered  to  his  knowledge.  Mutual 
distrust  and  jealousy  were  the  natural  fruits  of  such  a 
ajstem.    The  confidence  of  friendship  was  destroyed. 
£Bch  man  looked  on  his  neighbonr  as  a  spy,  and  prac- 
.tiaedapon  him  the  same  arts  as  he  knew  were  emj^ed 
against  himself.   The  tenderest  ties  of  life  were  not 
poof  against  this  accursed  practice  of  inspection  and 
disdosnie.   The  lisping  infiBnt  was  made  to  reveal  the 
■eents  of  hune^-  and  thos  beoome  the  nnoonsoious 
I    destroyer  ctf  a  motiiar*s  happiness.   To  this  purpose 
I    was  the  love  of  kindred,  in  the  case  of  those  without 
I        society,  made  subservient.    The  members  of  the 
I     crdflT,  themselves,  wore  allowed  to  cberish  no  such 
!     feelings.    One  great  object  of  the  long  novitiate  im- 
I     posed  was  to  break  asunder  the  cords  of  natural 
I    i&ction,  to  withdraw  entirely  the  son  or  brother 
•fiom  the  influence  of  bis  parents  or  siaters,  and  not 
I     nietely  subject  him  entirely  and  without  reserve  to  the 
■ociety^s  will,  but  also  to  deaden  bis  heart  to  the  sym- 
psUues  of  haman  friendship  or  love. 
The  Birectomim  ccHnfu-ises  a  series  of  instntotions 
I    to  the  teachers  of  the  uninitiated.  Of  this  wo^  onr 
unsays  nothing  b^ondinduating  its  pnrport  His 
oamination  of  "  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments"  terminates 
'ViUi  that  qS  the  Constitutions;,  but,  before  concluding 
the  Tohune,  he  devotes  a  cb^ter  to  the  Purport  of  the 
Jesuit  Institute,  and  another  to  Fasoal  and  tiie  "Pro- 
™cial  Letters." 

What  Uie  avowed,  and  what  the  real  purport  of  Je- 
•wtiini  is,  are  questions  which  Mr.  Taylor  answers 
diftnatly.  To  the  former  be  replies,  "  The  apirUual 
good  of  men,  and  tiic  ^ory  of  God,  and  these  alone,  are 
H»e  ends  and  purposes  of  the  Institute.  These  pur- 
poHs  are  prof^sed  in  terms  which  might  exclude  all  aus- 
puau  of  sinister  or  fraudulent  intention."  But  these 
■0  pofinsionB  merely ;  and  this,  as  l£r.  Taylor  well 
^wk^  is  ^OTcd,  not  merely  ^  the  events  <tf  his- 
^h«k  abo  \ej  tin  discipline  i^h  the  Society  im- 
ijm  its  members. .  The  vows  o£  poverty  and 
xrn.— Fo,  cxcn. 


celibacy  which  it  exacts,  and  the  abjuration  of  con 
science  and  reason  which  it  requires  of  its  disciples, 
prove  incoutestibly  that  the  order  of  Jesus  aims  at 
something  more  than  that  of  being  the  spiritual  teachers 
of  mankind.  The  Society's  ambition  reaUy  is  to  be 
the  world's  rulers,  and  thb  dominion  it  strives  to  attain, 
not  by  empbying  those  vulgar  elements  of  power  which 
kings  or  conquerors  use  to  protect  or  extend  their  terri- 
tories, but  such  as,  in  their  working  and  effects,  are 
far  more  insidious  and  sure.  Men  are  to  be  governed, 
not  by  physical  force,  neither  by  motives  of  love  or  fear, 
but  by  virtue  of  their  inability  to  govern  themsdves, 
They  are  to  be  deprived,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  thai 
which  gives  them  superiority  over  the  beasts  that 
perish ;  and  thus  deprived  of  power  toreasou,  they  are 
to  be  deprived  of  power  to  resist.  Well  may  it  be 
asked,  what  motive  could  prompt  a  design  so  devilish 
ss  this ;  or  how  can  Loyola,  the  founder  of  such  a 
system,  be  entitled  to  any  share  of  praise?  Mr. 
Taylor's  answer  to  the  first  qnestien  is, .  "  that  the 
motive  was  a  love  of  PownB."  No  other  eiq^anatioa 
seems  devisable.  To  the  seoond  qnestion  we  answer 
that,  although  the  founder  of  the  Society,  Loyola  is 
not  therefore  necessarily  chargeable,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  with  the  grosser  and  later  abuses  of  Jesuit- 
ism. No  doubt  be  commenced  the  system  which  has 
since  proved  so  pernicious,  thus  sowing  the  seed  which 
4ias  produced  the  noxious  fruit;  yet,  as  his  conduct  and 
that  of  his  companions  was  such  as  to  render  honesty 
of  heart  and  purpose,  on  their  part,  at  least,  qnita 
supposable,  not  to  say  presumeable,  we  are  only 
judging  aharitably  ia  giving  the  founders  of  the  order 
the  benefit  of  that  supposition,  and  by  concladin|^  in 
the  abscenoe  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  tbat  their  mo- 
tives were  good.  Giving  them  credit  for  sinoeri^, 
we  deprive  them  of  all  cladra  to  tile  title  <A  ^liloso- 
phic,  or  far-seeing  men.  They  did  not  examine  the  posi- 
tion from  which  they  started,  but,  taking  for  granted  its- 
soundness,  they,  in  becoming  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  only  became  more  Boman  Catholic  than  their 
neighbours.  This  idea  has  sug^ted  Mr.  Taylor's 
concluding  chapter,  in  which  be  speaks  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters.  Strange,  indeed,  it  is,  that  a  man  so 
gifted  and  devout  as  Pascal,  should  have  failed  to 
perceive  that,  in  lashing,  as  he  unsparingly  does,  the 
Jesuits  of  his  day,  he  was  inflicting  stripes  upon  the 
backs  of  the  early  "  Reverend  Fathers"  themselves,  as 
well  as  np<m  his  own.  The  author  of  the  Provincial 
Letters  was  an  acnte,  but  not  a  profound  leasoner,  or 
a  bold  thinker.  His  eonoluuons  were  deduced  from 
very  limited  premises.  He  skimmed  the  surface  of 
his  subject  without  diving  into  it,  else  be  could  not 
have  but  discovered  that,  if  that  which  swam  upon  tfae 
surface  was  noisome  and  disgustmg,  it  was  but  matter 
exhaled  from  the  stream  beneath. 

In  the  composition  of  the  present  work,  Mr.  Taylor 
has  displayed  considerable  erudition  and  research.  Its 
style  is  fertile  and  expressive,  and  we  can  confidently 
recommend  the  volume,  both  from  the  candid  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written,  and  from  the  instruction  and  phi- 
losophy which  it  contains,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Its  perusal  will,  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  introduce 
them  to  the  acquaintance  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  give 
them  a  olearet  insight  into  lis  character  and  that  of 
fte  society  he  founded,  ^^^at^gi^^^f^ained 
from  any  other  quarter.  O 
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TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 


Thc  Chanoellor  of  the  Ezcheqaer  omits  the  taxes 
on  knowledge  bis  annaal  statement.  The  mem- 
ben  of  the  press  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for 
Has  omission.  The;  have  made  few  and  faint  efforts 
to  reduce  or  remove  these  taxes,  and  they  have  been 
hitherto  ansaccessful.  The  most  influential  members 
of  the  press  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  move^ 
ment.  Taxation  gives  a  monopol;  to  capital,  and 
eapitaUsts  engaged  in  business  do  not  alwajs  seek 
detiTerauoe  from  tiiis  monopoly  in  their  favonr. 

redaction  of  taxes  should  be  made  in  the  vay 
most  likely  to  increase  employment ;  after  all  abso- 
lutely impropOT  taxes  have  been  removed.    We  seek 
the  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  on  these  two 
grounds  :  first,  that  they  are  essentially  improper;  and, 
second,  that  their  repeal  would  create  more  employ- 
ment than  the  abolition  of  any  other  set  of  duties. 
They  consist  of  the  duty  on  paper,  IJd.  per  lb.,  the 
stamp  on  newspapers,  Id.  per  sheet,  and  the  tax  on 
advertisements,  Is.  6d.  on  each.    These  taxes  have 
been  modified  at  various  dates,  lliey  stood  before  the 
last  change  at  3d.  per  lb.  on  paper,  l^d.  for  the  news- 
paper stamp  per  sheet,  with  a  discount  of  85  per  cent., 
and  3b.  6d.  on  each  advertisement.   We  may  mention 
that  IK  per  cent,  is  dia counted  from  the  jnyment  of 
penny  news  stamps  in  Ireland,  if  the  parohaae  m  to  the 
value  of  ten  pounds  or  npwards,  and  in  that  conntry  a 
a  tax  of  only  one  shilling  is  imposed  on  each  advertise- 
ment.   These  taxes  do  not  form  the  only  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  promulgating  knowledge  through  the  press. 
Other,  and  equally  grievous  burdens  are  imposed  on 
joonulists,  without  even  the  paltry  excuse  of  raising 
rerenue.   The  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  must  give 
two  securitiea  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  duties 
on  advertisements,  and  t^inst  seditious  libels.  These 
securities  must  be  certified  by  two  referees  to  be  per- 
sona worth  five  hundred  pounds  each.   The  proprie- 
tor of  a  newspaper  has,  therefore,  first  to  catch  bis 
securities;  and  next,  to  procure  from  them  the 
names  of  referees.    The  two  procrases  are  both  of  a 
delicate  nature,  and  the  last  is  particularly  unpleasant. 
After  two  friends  have  been  persuaded  to  oblige  the 
proposed  and  unfortunate  proprietor,  he  has  next  to 
ask  them  for  referees  of  tiieir  capability  to  pay  _five 
hmdred  pounds  each.    When  these  referees  have  cer- 
tified, the  guarded  securities  are  practically  useless, 
because  if  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  falls  into  an 
arrear  of  payments  for  adveri.isemcut  duty,  his  supply 
of  stamps,  which  must  be  paid  by  cash  in  advance,  is 
stopped ;  and  the  money  can  be  secured  by  a  summary 
exchequer  process  from  his  material — a  process  that 
sets  uide     other  claims — breaks  through  sequratra* 
ticnis,  and  is  in  every  point  of  view  pref^Ue. 

The  security  against  libel  is  still  more  absntd*  ij 
possible.  In  common  law,  no  man  is  boxmd  over  to 
keep  the  peace  who  has  not  manifested  a  disposition 
to  commit  a  breach  of  decorum.  By  the  fundamental 
principles  of  British  law,  all  men  are  deemed  innocent 
until  they  be  proved  guilty.  These  two  excellent 
rules  are  violated  in  the  case  of  any  man  from  the 
moment  that  he  proposes  to  publish  a  newspaper.  He 
is  then  immediately  treated  by  the  Ut  u  a  logtw  and 


vi^bond.  He  is  ordered  to  ^e  seoarity  tlut  h» 
will  not  commit  crime.  He  may  be  the  most  peaoi* 
able,  well-disposed,  loyal  subject  of  her  Majesty  under 
her  rule.  The  fact  helps  him  not.  Even  flu  Dulu 
of  Wellington  could  not  escape  the  ruthless  saspidm 
directed  against  all  men  who  propose  to  puUish  ud 
sell  intelligence.  Only  let  the  hero  of  Waterloo  ha; 
a  weekly  newspaper — ^not  in  London  even,  hot  ia 
some  snoh  obscure  town  as  Ballina,  or  Ballibaj,  and 
by  that  act  he  becomes  a  sospeoted  persm,  iriu 
must  ^ve  respectable  seoority  in  £1,000,  for  mm 
paltry  payments,  which  the  Stamp  Offioe  can  cHfoee 
by  the  moat  snmmaiy  diligcnoe^  and  for  his  good  be- 
hAviour. 

We  could  write  sedition  on  this  sheets  and  paUiah 
it  to  the  world.  For  that  crime  we  ^uld  be  amot 
able  in  the  usual  way ;  but  we  give  no  security  ii 
this  instance  for  the  character  or  the  matter  whidt  n 
write  and  publish.  Yet  if  the  same  manuscript  ven 
published  m  a  stamped  newspaper,  it  would  be  dooa 
under  the  seooritjes  we  have  speoified;  and  althwigh 
we  may  promulgate  our  opinions  hwe,  without  pre- 
viously ^ving  seoarity  for  their  chancter,  yet  our 
friends  the  atamped  press  can  on^  qnote  thoi%  if 
they  should  be  tempted  to  take  that  oonrscb  ndv 
security. 

We  may  be  told  that  this  sebnrity  is  tanoiK  sad 
never  leads  to  any  tronble,  but  we  are  not  confidoitia 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  If  the  security  be  for 
mal  only  in  one  respect,  it  must  be  bardensome  ia 
another,  as  it  puts  a  tradesman  under  obligatiou 
which  may  be  inoonvenient ;  for  the  Kamp  Offloe,  w 
believBb  will  not  take  a  deposit  of  mon^ ;  and  if  thej 
wonld,  then  the  arrangement,  like  the  Erench  caation- 
money,  would  increase  nnnecesmrily  the  capital  le^ 
site  in  the  biuiness. 

The  taxes  on  knowledge  entirely  ^rerent  the  paUi- 
eation  of  obeap  newspapers.  The  recent  effiirts  mtde 
to  reduce  their  {nrioe  in  many  EngUah  and  in  eerenl 
Scotch  towns  have  been  eeuerally  uunooeMfid,  l^' 
though  supported  in  sevenu  quarters  the  vi^aar 
tion  of  great  talent  and  C8{)ital.  The  causes  of  tUs 
failure  may  be  easily  explained.  A.  penny  stamp  should 
only  add  one  penny  to  the  prioe  of  a  newspt^;  hat 
it  takes  it  out  of  the  range  of  price  which  would  secon 
a  laige  sale,  and  brings  it  within  another  range  of 
price  which  many  readers  refuse  to  pay.  Ihe  U»j 
with  oonsiderable  pervorseness,  renders  ^  sale  these 
high-priced  fH^pers  by  the  hoar,  or  by  iim^  ill^ 
The  practice  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  As 
couutoy ;  but  the  Government  can  punish  the  detteBt 
and  we  suppose  that  they  most  pnodah  them,  if  sn  ia- 
formn  should  bring  a  ease  into  ooart.  The  k«  fert 
makes  newsp^^  dear,  and  then  readns  their  wea* 
lation  at  a  coin  per  hour,  or  two  honr^  as  tin  amag*' 
ment  may  run,  entirely  illegal. 

Books  are  lent  from  circulating  libraries  by  tte 
hour  or  by  the  day,  as  a  regular  and  veiy  exteamfc 
traffic.  All  other  commodities  may  be  lent  e<i|> 
for  money  in  the  same  manner.  A  man  may  lead  us 
house,  hkfarnitvrei,hishocM«rhia  a&ataaypnM 
heoa&ottain,  1mt)iU'«iMW)^^iii«VVK 
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Wkanfttini^^  o^otWieucm  for  fJus  old  kv, 
teadenKl  obsolete  hj  pnotice  in  maa;  cases,  except  the 
ditaRunatwa  to  check  the  spread  of  political  know- 
}tdgb.  ^  pn^^sB  of  unstamped  pnblicatioiu  has 
BOW  rendered  the  law  useless  eren  for  this  purpose. 
Politioil  information  vill  be  circulated  by  "  Working 
meB'sftiendB,*'by  " Latter-Daj pampUots,"  by  "Fly- 
iheeta,"  and  aimilar  vehicles,  dten  nsefol,  and  somo- 
ttmnprgiutirad;  but  the  eflfort  to  prevent  its  oLrca- 
UtiDa  most  recoil  on  those  vlio  malce  it,  to  their  own 
oltioMts  prejadice. 

The  Rma  newspaper  has  published  a  statomeiit 
of  its  eontribations  to  the  rcvenae  under  the  present 
sjstem  of  taxation,  but  it  is  imperfect,  beoaosc  it 
does  not  gire  any  return  of  the  business  done,  or  any 
sUtement  of  the  per  centage  that  the  tax.  bears  npon 
Uiat  bnsiness.  The  T^Het  defends  the  taxes^on  know- 
le^  from  an  erroneous  opinicm  that  its  power  in  the 
ptw  is  supported  by  them.  The  same  feeling  pre- 
ntla  in  the  ofGlces  of  many  well-established  journals, 
and  its  existence  weakens  the  movement  for  the  repct^ 
of  taxes  that  nerer  sbotdd  hare  been  imposed.  This 
opinion  springs  from  a  low  estimate  of  the  means  at 
tie  diqiosal  of  old  papers  for  supporting  their  posi- 
tion. They  may  sink  under  competition  if  their  in- 
temts  are  neglected ;  but,  so  long  as  they  are  eon- 
dneted  witii  ene^  and  talent — for  honesty  in  many 
ma  seems  quite  dbpensable — ^they  will  maintain 
tbeir  pUce,  aud  enlarge  their  profits  as  they  extend 
tteir  field  a£  sales  and  of  advertising. 

Tbo  aocounts  of  provincial  joamaL  will  more  clearly 
ohiMt  the  repressive  tendency  of  the  taxes  on  know- 
led^  than  any  statement  of  the  gross  duties  paid  by 
ths  Tmet.  A  pronndal  journal  m  prosperons 
arosmstanees  may  bo  assumed  to  have  a  circuUtion 
ii  ifiOO  copies  weekly,  and  an  avrange  of  80  adver- 
tWDOits ;  while  its  sheet  will  probaUy  wei§^  ?2  lbs. 
parnsaiof  MO. 

Te  assmiiB  tlie  ease  of  a  we^y  ^spw  in  a  con- 
nlenUe  Koglish  town;  not  a  first-class  provincial 
joood,  bnt  one  that  will  yield  profit  to  its  proprietors. 
^  price  of  paper  varies  with  its  quality,  mi  if  the 
description  in  use  be  equal  to  that  of  many  provincial 
jowB^  the  cost  will  probably  be  7Jd.  per  lb. ;  the 
qunti^  used  for  each  impression  of  the  number  spe- 
ciSed  is  five  reams,  and  the  entire  weight  of  paper 
(n  the  preceding  estimate  is  S60  lbs.,  on  which  the 
dntyis  lid.  per  lb,  or— 

Ob  the  impression,  .  £2    5  0 

The  stamp  used,  it  Id.  each,  will  cost, 

fatifiOO  .  .  .  10  8  4 
"Dm  doty  oa  80  advertisements,  the  aver* 

igs  whi^  we  have  assumed  at 

U61  each,  is,  '  .         8   0  0 


Oifuiffttett  taxation  on  the  weeks*)  lo 
basiaessof  .  .  S 
Tba  next  point  is  to  ascertam  the  probable  amount 
of  the  promeds ;  and  in  doing  bo,  we  reckon,  that 
^tho^  the  paper  is  sold  at  4id.  per  copy  ;  for  all  the 
nunbers  delivered  to  retailers,  the  publisher  will  only 
be  3|d.  each,  and  while  the  country  newspaper 
jntlrirtora,  unlike  those  of  London  generally,  sup- 
A  <^M»9)ers  direct  fnan  their  office,  conjoining  thus 
tndes  of  newsp^r  publisher  and  news- 
i         U  ii  mOj  fMt  tbo  rttiO  pvt  of  the 


bosiaess  does  little  mon  ihiA  CttsMn  iteeU^  ««  ••' 

sumo  the  entire  yield  of  the  4|d.  paper  at  3td.,  and 
as  paid  for  in  cadi.  In  all  ofKoes  tite  number  printed 
is  not  invariably  sold,  while  free  oopies  and  exohang* 
copies  are  unpaid.  Out  of  2,600  oopies  printed,  oa»> 
f  ol  management  alone  will  produce  payment  txx  195 
dozen,  or  2,340  copies. 

Advertisements  are  of  all  prioee  and  siies;  but  in 
the  esse  wo  are  supposing  68.  mi^  be  assomed  iB 
the  avenge  yi^  exolnaive  of  bad  debts,  and  iadiuive 
of  duty.  The  proceeds  of  the  vecUy  butiDaia  wiH 
therefore  be, 

Tor  195  doxen  oopies,  at  3s.  &d.,  £34  3  6 
For  80  advertisements,  at  da. ...    34   0  0 


Less  taxation,  as  above. 


£68    3  6 
18  13  4 


Balance  to  the  Proprietor   £39   0   3  _ 

Tbe  duties  form  thus  nearly  tme4Mrd,  and  in  loali^ 
33  l-6th  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts— an  exorbi- 
tant taxation,  when  applied  to  an  artiole  of  borne  itt- 
dustry.  Many  other  utieles  are  taxed  eqpiaUybigh,  and 
some  ^odootions  pay  a  higher  duty;  beoanse  ttte 
Government  wisely  checks  their  consnmptioQ,  and 
public  opinion  harmonises  with  their  measures  for  that 
purpose.  But  newspapers  have  become  necessaries 
of  education  and  existence  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  take  one-third 
from  school  and  collegiate  fees,  without  doing  a  more 
inconsistent  act  than  in  taking  the  thirds  from  news* 
paper  proprietors,  and  the  tax  is  a  third  in  near^  all 
cases. 

The  Government  of  sbj  coantry  is  bound  to  aflbid 
facilities  to  the  newspi^  jhtoss  ;  beoanse  the  pe<^ 
have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  pcoviuons  of 
those  laws  which  they  are  expected  to  cAi^,  and  an 
liable  to  punishment  for  disobeying.  Offidal  announoe- 
meuts  are  published  in  the  Gaxettef;  and  they  m^t 
remain  in  manuscript,  without  detracting  in  tbe  slightest 
degree  from  their  publicity,  if  the  unofficial  journals 
did  not  republish  them.  Tbe  Gazettes  are  never  read, 
except  by  persons  engaged  in  newspaper  offices,  and 
individuals  interested  in  a  special  atmounoement, 
who  must  preserve  oopies  in  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular department  of  business.  The  Legislature 
has  thus  no  authorised  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  the  constituencies.  The  press  sup- 
plies the  deficiency,  but  it  is  unauthorised  a^ 
taxed.  Bren  the  reports  of  Farliamentaiy  proceed- 
ings are  stolen  matter  acoording  to  law.  The  stand- 
ing injanotions  of  both  Houses  are  broken  for  the 
convenience  of  the  members  daily  and  nightly.  Their 
proceedings  towards  the  press  are  barbarous  and  in- 
consistent, for  they  erect  galleries  and  affbrd  acoomo- 
dation  to  the  reporters  in  trampling  under  pencil, 
type,  and  steam-press,  their  own  regulations. 
Peers  were  recently  engaged  in  solemn  deliberation 
on  the  accoustic  inconveniencies  of  their  Reporters* 
Gallery,  and  the  impossibility  of  human  beings,  placed 
there,  hearing  correctly,  or  doing  more  than  raeicfy 
guessing  the  meaning  of  the  various  speakers.  The 
architect  had  erected  the  gallery  with  the  view  of 
carrying  out,  not  the  wishes,  but  tbe  law,  of  their 
Lordships'  House.  A  mcve  ridioul<mrlXMiHen  of 
mstters  can  hardly  be  iW^^l^' 
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the  members  of  !]bp^  HoQBes  expect  correct  reports 
oi  their  speeches  in  the  momiiig  papers,  according  to 
breach  of  ^nlege.  It  is  a  reasoaable  inference,  that 
aGOTcnunent,  dedroas  of  respect  to  their  kws,  diould 
ud  their  promulgation ;  and  it  is  a  laot  that  a  tax  of 
one-third  obatroota  that  olyeet  which  the  Qoranment 
should  adTanoe. 

Ibnj  puties  bdJere^  indeed,  that  the  penny  stamp 
is  a  £ur  oompromise  (or  the  &ee  transmission  by  post 
oonceded  to  the  rtamped  press;  bat  why  shouhl 
readers  be  compelled  to  pay  postt^  who  do  not  use 
the  post-office  ?  Many  pnblications  have  stamped  and 
unstamped  editions,  and  all  newspapers  shonld  have 
thai  facility.  The  pablio  oumot  carry  newspapers 
by  their  oonveyance  for  nothing ;  but  the  publishers 
of  joomals  should  not  be  obl^ed  to  pay  for  work 
wluoh  they  do  not  leqniie. 

A  large  proportion  of  newspapers  published  are 
not  forward«l  by  post.  On  looking  over  some  copies 
of  jonnals  for  which  we  pay,  it  appears  that  not  one 
in  fimr  comes  to  ns  by  ipaA ;  yet  the  Oonmment  rea* 
■oniMy  demand  payment  fcnr  tiiose  that  they  carry, 
ud  most  nnxeaBonably  expect  remuneration  fbr  those 
that  they  do  not  touch.  At  some  commercial  public 
taUes,  a  similar  rule  of  life  in  dining  was  once  adopted, 
and  u  still  oontinaed  in  a  few  instances.  The  waiter 
put  wine  on  the  table,  and  charged  all  who  sat  there 
indiscriminately  for  value  received,  iu  hock,  port,  or 
sheny.  The  guests  might  indulge  only  in  pale  ale ; 
or  they  might  adopt  the  Rechabites'  practice,  and 
eschew  wines  altt^ther,  but  the  bill  came  to  the  same 
■  cmohuion.  A  moderate  man  might  use  a  pint  of 
wme,  and  an  immoderate  neighbour  could  put  two  or 
three  bottles  under  his  belt,  hot  the  eonsdentioas 
waiter  struck  an  average. 

A  biend  of  ours  was  lately  pnt  down  by  a  stage 
waek  at  the  door  of  the  head  urn— the  premier 
hoatdry — the  hotd  of  a  respectable  country  town  in 
the  far  north,  where  old  manners  linger  longest.  He 
xenudned  in  the  town  for  eighteen  hours,  passed  five  of 
them  ont  of  doors,  thirteen  in  the  inn,  and  of  the  thir- 
teen eight  were  slept  away  in  bed.  Five  remained, 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  declares  were  passed  in 
most  industrious  letter  writing.  He  dined,  and  left 
-the  room  immediately  to  catch  the  party  whom  he 
travelled  there  to  meet.  He  supped  like  a  cynic, 
.breakfasted  in  haste,  and  paid  a  very  large  bill,  not 
greatly  removed  from  the  proportions  of  Falstaff's 
tavern  scores,  as  described  by  Sbak^are — a  perfectly 
.faacdumalian  and  classic  bill,  although  he  had  scarcely 
.lodced  on  the. "  ruby  red  wine,'*  but  that  look  cost  him 
dear.  He  had  dined  at  the  commercial  table,  and  it 
was  the  cnston  of  the  house. 

Tht  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  officially  more 
nnteasonable  than  the  northern  innkeeper.  The  bales 
of  stamped  newspapers  thrown  out  of  railway  trains 
daOy,  on  all  the  great  lines,  never  see  the  post-office. 
TUm  trade  cannot  afford  to  wait  on  the  laggard  ways 
of  her  Majesty's  mail.  Iietters  may  wail  on  the  mail, 
bat  newspqters  would  be  out  of  date,  if  they  travelled 
no  faster  than  that  conveyance ;  but  still  they  pay  be- 
cause His  tie  custom  <^  tia  ewniry.  Some  parties  al- 
1^  tiiat  the  pi^iers  are  read  and  posted  again,  or 
even  a-posted  for  the  convmience  of  parties  in  coun- 

plnoH,  and  thus  value  is  dragged  out  of  tlw  post- 
ofioo  for  the  money  absorbed  by  the  Stamp-office. 


They  forget  that  the  rural  readers,  whose  eun  th^ 
plead,  would  get  newspapers  even  after  the  poatiffice 
mai^ged  its  own  business,  and  received  the  eann^ 
of  its  own  labours :  with  this  difference,  that  tte 
papers  which  they  reoeived  under  a  chai^  of  syston 
would  really  be  new  and  not  oM — cloaii,  sod  not 
soiled.  A  penny  stunp  should  carry  a  nsvqnper  of 
a  single  sheet;  and,  if  it  were  considered  isade^Bito, 
a  twopenny  stamp  would  not  increase  the  cost  to 
parties'who  take  them  dureot  thiooghthe  post-dBes^— 
for  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  will  probahfy  is- 
duce  the  cost  of  newspapers  by  more  than  its  amom^ 
and  the  repeal  of  all  the  taxesonknovle^voalden- 
tainly  produce  that  result. 

The  penny  stamp  prohibits  penny  newspc^ten ;  l»t 
penny  and  twopenny  daily  newspapers  wcnjd,  on  tba 
removal  of  the  red  mark  from  the  comers  of  the  pub- 
lic journals,  be  common  in  all  provincial  towns,  nqaj 
a  larger  circnlation,  and  afford  in  their  departmmt 
great  additional  aooommodatkui  to  tiie  puUic  £ot 
penny  or  even  twopenny  nempt^pers  an  at  pnsnt 
physical  impos«bilities.     They  cannot  exist  foe  a 
penny,  unless  they  were  suppcurted  by  the  profits  ot 
advertising  alone ;  and  tiiat  is  prevcmied     the  tax 
on  advertisements.   A  similar  remark  ap[dies  to  two* 
pemiy  newspapers,  which  means  joomals  at  the  iKime 
cost  of  paper  and  stamps.    We  know  that  pt^  ifxt  ' 
many  common  journals  costs  leas  than  a  penny  pei 
sheet.    The  paper  for  the  Globe  may,  prob<Ady,  cost 
^d. ;  that  for  the  DuHUh  Evenitu^  Mail,  for  the  Glas- 
gow Daiiy  Mail,  and  a  host  of  other  joum^  vill  | 
cost  a  similar  sum  ;  but  to  repay  the  cost  with  ^  ' 
profits  of  advertisements  would  require  either  a  hi^  j 
price  for  insertions,  or  so  lai^  a  number  at  a  low  i 
price,  as  either  would  des^y  thdr  oharacter  d  ne«-  | 
papers,  or  compel  that  increase  of  thor  siae  wkidi  ; 
woold  bring  the  price  to  one  penny.    A  selling  piitt  ' 
of  threepence  for  a  newspaper  is,  therefore,  piaotinlly, 
the  prime  cost  of  such  joomaU  as  we  have  naawd  for 
stamps  and  paper,  because  retailers  generally  hare  one  , 
penny  from  each  copy  of  a  newspaper ;  and  so  fiv  u 
their  publishers  and  proprietors  fulfil  the  functioos  of 
retailers,  they  are  entitled  to  seek,  and  they  wiH,  ua- 
doubtedly,  require  their  profits  to  meet  the  bad  debts 
and  outlay  in  that  department  of  their  business. 

Paper  and  stamps  form  only  a  smdl  part  of  tbe 
outlay  in  a  newspaper.  Compositors*  wages  are  a 
considerable,  although  a  varyii^,  item.  One  sbni 
may  be  filled  with  type  at  two-thirds,  or  even  OBfrhitf 
ol  the  monqr  expended  on  another ;  and  yet  tbe 
ordinary  reader  may  not  recc^nise  a  large  diffsRiiee. 

We  have  named  an  En^ish,  an  Irish,  ud  a  ficoteli 
newspaper — all  tolerably  well  known  in  the  lespee- 
tive  countries ;  and  eitlwr  ctf  them,  with  tbe  oontaa* 
gent  expenses,  in  addition  to  wages,  but  strictly  Bp- 
pertaining  to  printing,  may  cost  £S,  onwards  to  £13, 
or  even  £14  daily,  dependent  on  the  types  emirfoyed, 
and  the  period  of  tbe  day  or  mght,  when,  to  be  nev»- 
papers,  the  matter  is  composed,  lite  Xiondm  and  tiu 
Dublin  papers  named  betng  evening  jonxnalaj  will  bo 
economicdly  set  in  point  of  time. 

Th»  smaUest  sum  infers  a  sale  of  1930  sheets  at 
one  penny  to  cover  that  department ;  the  second  sum 
requires,  at  the  same  rate,  a  sale  of  2880  sheets;  and 
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to  tbeir  proprietors,  4tl.»  with  ttie  risk  that  they  may 
not  hare  the  exteait  of  sales  mentioned,  and  the 
hope  that  they  may  increase  their  ciioolation  above 
the  figarea  named. 

The  next  department  is  the  coat  of  literature,  re- 
portiog,  obtaining  information,  and  business  manage- 
■wot.   Hue  item  is  veiy  la^  in  some  establishments, 
ttd  rema^ably  smidl  in  others.   A  good  newspaper 
aumot,  however,  be  maintained  on  ^e  small  scale. 
New^N^iera  ahtnidy  established  may  maintain  tiieir 
posftion  without  maoh  outlay  in  this  particnlar,  but 
their  readers  must  be  contented  with  a  journal  that 
diteha^es  only  half  its  functions,  and  gives  them  in- 
telligence a  day  behind  time.    Saunders'  Nmi  Leiter, 
in  Dublin,  ia,  or  should  be,  the  cheapest  conducted 
duly  newspaper,  under  this  department,  in  the  world 
—being  a  judicious  selection  from  other  journals.  And 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  most  expensive ;  for 
seraal  of  the  London  daily  papers,  in  all  the  literary 
departments,  approach  tiie  outlay  of  the  Timet,  and  in 
■Brcnl  exceed  its  eiqienditmre.   The  Dailg  News,  at 
€ae  pttiod,  had  a  more  expenaiTe  editorial  establish- 
But ;  and  the  Mornimg  Claimele  must  recently  have 
pad  a  krge  sun  for  its  able  and  nseftd  papers  on  the 
■Ue  of  the  Ldwuring  and  woriuim;  classes    £nglaDd ; 
while  a  large  capital  has  been  expended  for  the  Mom- 
iMff  Birald  ;  and  tlie  Morning  Pott  has  a  peculiar  de- 
putaient  whioh  may  cost  a  considerable  ontlay.  The 
MtrmnffAdvertuer  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  done  of 
the  London  daily  joonuW  as  it  depends  on  au  efficient 
cinalation,  secured  by  its  peculiar  circumstances. 

Tbe  literary,  reporting,  and  business  expenditure  of 
>  newspaper  mast  entirely  depend  upon  the  exertions 
Bade  in  its  general  management,  and  not  upon  any 
■nla  open  to  public  inqniiy.  The  leaders  of  the  Timex, 
firasin^moniiiigiOftenooat  ahu^  sum;  and  while 
vent^  have  iiowBpi^>«aa  jet  we  cannot  have  efficient 
jmnab»  uolesa  in  very  extraordinary  drcnmstanoea, 
vithoot  a  liberal  expenditore  onder  this  head. 

We  have  gone  into  these  statemraits  to  show  ^t 
tfepennj  atamp  must  destroy  cheap  journals.  It 
Wids  op  the  stamped  press  to  present  prices.  If  they 
ndoce  their  cost,  and  tmst  to  advertising,  they  sink 
n  Soylla  on  the  one  hand ;  and  if  they  maintain  their 
pice,  they  a^  whirled  round  in  a  perfect  Charybdis 
flf  ctAee-hooses,  taverns,  and  reading  rooms,  on  the 
;  BO  that,  do  what  they  may,  in  the  emphatic 
*«ds  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
^Kquer,  as  the  dragon  of  taxation*  has  an  eye  ever 
<¥°>>  ud  a  claw  ever  stretched,  to  datch  their  means, 
fem  whatever  source  they  arise. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  a  noUeman  of  Earl 
I^Mlliam*!  standing  and  liberal  priaciples  should 
^  the  world  so  litUe  as  to  say  in  the  Honae  of 
that  this  tax  prevents  pemiciona  political 
QpmDDs  from  being  drcolated  amongst  the  cottages 
tbe  peasantry.  We  believe  that  few  writers  of 
tko  present  day  are  disposed  to  circulate  worse  prin- 
^iles  in  the  cottages  than  those  that  already  iind  a 
*Se  I^ace  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry. 

Will  any  writer,  whose  works  received  sale,  ad- 
wc^  the  incendiarism  that  has  been  prevalent  in 
*>w  p^  of  England,  or  those  outrages  that  have 
*"V*i«d  many  Irish  districts  P  Would  any  stamped 
Ijniuil  pnonotopoisoniDg  by  anenio  for  tlu  purpose 
"WMiV  »  poltay  pagwent  firam  «  fonenl  ohb? 


An  any  politic 
plored,  than  that  igno: 


.?37 


Dion  de* 
of  Jesus  Christ, 

and  of  all  connected  with  religions  faith  and  eternity, 
that  is  proved  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  En^aud, 
not  universally,  but  commonly,  amongst  the  peasantry  F 
Did  cheap  newspapers  incite  the  peasantay  of  Qiil- 
lidato  morder  the  proprietors  and  nobles  P  Did  poli- 
tical information,  at  its  fair  oost,  cause  the  prevalenoa 
of  Socialism  in  Viemia?  Is  it  untaxed  pditicalknow- 
ledge  that  gives  to  Socialism  its  prevalaue  in  France  f 
Did  penny  newspapers  whet  the  swords  of  the  Hag* 
yars — incite  the  passions  of  the  NeapoKtnns — arm 
and  madden  the  Sieiliana — or  pot  Mtbemas  in  the 
Grermau  hearts  ? 

The  criminal  population  of  this  country  are  not  the 
readers  of  newspapers,  or  periodicals  of  almost  any  de 
scription,  for  Sarl^^tzwilliam  may  learn  tem  the  cht^ain 
of  any  prison,  that  the  majority  of  culprits  cannot  read 
newspapers — are  safe  from  tbe  pernicious  principles 
that  they  may  instil,  and  are  indebted  for  their  posi- 
tion to  Bome^widely  different  canse. 

"crass  ignorance  of  the  worif '  displayed  in 
this  asserticm,  is  equally  obvioas  from  the  well-known 
fact,  that  political  periodioab  drcnlate  cottensiTC^ 
amongst  those  of  tbe  poorest  dasses  who  can  read. 
These  publications  are  certainly  not  superior  to  the 
stamped  press  in  caution  and  character.  The  oircn- 
lation  of  pernicious  principles  is  well  secured  in  thb 
channel,  and  the  only  chai^  that  the  repeal  of  the 
taxes  on  knowledge  would  canse  in  tlwt  respect  is 
one  of  a  beneficial  tendency ;  for,  as  it  would  extend 
the  periodical  reading  of  the  poor,  it  would  also,  most 
probably,  improve  its  quality.  We  have  no  reason  to 
consider  the  red  stamp  on  tbe  comer  of  news  sheets 
the  sole  guarantee  for  the  retention  of  their  present 
principlea,  or  tiieir  present  ability. 

The  free  transmission  of  newspapers  through  the 
post-office  in  vhrtue  of  this  red  badge  tetrop— 4he 
tenor  of  the  weak  or  the  wicked  for  the  free  expres- 
sion of  thought — for  the  expansion  of  knowledge — 
for  the  information  of  all  classes — is  merely  an  injur; 
to  many  for  tbe  benefit  of  a  few.  The  greater 
part  of  the  journals  printed  are  not  sent  by  that  con- 
veyance. TWq  majority  of  their  readers  derive  no  be 
nefit  from  its  existence,  which  is  not  more  than  conn] 
ttfbalanced  by  the  extra  cost,  not  of  the  stamp,  but 
oTits  consequences.  Kobody  desires  any  benefit  from 
this  privilege  that  he  would  not  enjoy  for  a  peim; 
stamp,  and  attain  in  addition  cbea^  j6urna]ism. 

The  duty  on  advertisements  is  not  less  {mgodidal 
than  the  stumps.  It  is  a  most  unequal  tn,  bearing 
ou  the  poor  man*8  advertisement  of  Uine  lines,  "wants 
a  place,"  fto.,  with  the  same  we^t  laid  upon  -a 
column's  snrhee  of  **  Varms  to  lict,**  or  the  tidi 
man*s  offer  to  lend  £S0,000  at  4  per  cent,  on  good 
heritable  security. 

The  results  of  this  tax  on  business  are  best  seen 
by  comparing  a  New  York  daily  journal,  and  a  Liver- 
pool newspaper — only  Liverpxml  has  no  daily  news- 
paper. The  leading  commercial  town  of  England,  ex- 
cept London,  with  its  wealtiiy  population,  and  its 
300,000  inhabitants,  rich  and  poor,  cannot  afford  that 
luxury ;  but  when  the  "  taxes  on  knowledge"  are  re- 
pealed, it  will  have  four  or  five.  One  New  Yrafc  daOj 
joomal  publishes  m<»e  adverlisemrate^Lj^fmj^ 
iDoming  than  rU  the  IdTeif6«^i^i^«itd^  Vir^^^_^ 
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■  TW*i«yiMdi««h«q»iidl%rHa%iBp(MiUe.  On 
■nail  tdreitisemflitt  U  «(nb  the  pahliaher's  charge 
in  some  oosntry  newspapers ;  and  daring  its  exiatenee 
adrertiaing  will  never  ti^e  it*  true  place  as  a  foirl;- 
noognisad  element  in  bosiDeas. 

The  Talae  of  the  stamp  and  adrerlisement  daty  to- 
grtbor,  is  from  half  a  million  to  six  han<^  thoa- 
aand  pounds  anmnUy.  The  witfadnwal  of  the  stamp 
tu^  aiid  ita  poating  eqairalent,  -would  probably  add 
mft-ihird  of  ^  nam  to  the  net  poatiAoe  rerBime  in 
atan^  used  for  poatiig  papas,  or  by  a  rednetion  in 
the  pOBt-<dkie  eiqjensas.  Tb»  aaenfioe  of  rerenne 
voold  not  therefore  be  more  than  four  hundred  thon- 
sand  pounds,  by  the  withdrawal  of  both  the  stamp 
m  pi^MTs,  and  the  duty  on  adrertisements.  For  this 
miserable  snm,  the  GoTemment  ottts  away  from  itself 
those  political  adrant^ges  that  it  would  gain  by  the 
aroolatioa  of  joat  views  amongst  all  claasea  of  so- 
fli^— 'it  makes  the  tap-toom,  the  gin-paboe,  the 
paUio-honse  or  the  beerehop.  instead  of  his  own  home, 
the  politiual  school  of  the  artisan.  It  forms  for  him 
habits  opposed  to  domeatio  onnfmt,  sobriety,  and  mo- 
mK^.  It  gives  him  adistaste  for  his  ownhonse,  and 
■ends  him  to  his  neighbour'a,  for  the  oommaneat  pnr- 
poia  in  li£^  to  learn  the  news  of  the  di^.  It  oiamps 
and  oniahes  tme  department  of  Hbt  home  tnde,  by 
iriueh  nany  thooaand  persons  have  their  Uvelihood 
now,  and  many  thousands  more  would  be  suj^orted, 
if  the  legiahtore  would  tax  the  men  IhemselTes  ra- 
ther than  their  hoaioess.  The  compositors,  and 
other  workmen  connected  with  this  business,  in  the 
Kn^d  Kingdom,  would  gam  money  by  offenng  the 
amount  of  these  taxes  annually  to  the  Chanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  as  an  extraordinary  contribution 
from  their  eanungs,  if  he  would  take  the  snm  derived 
from  the  taxes  on  knowledge  in  that  way. 

The  taxes  on  food,  on  cotton,  on  fliix,  on  wool, 
OB  the  naeessaries  of  bodily  existence,  are  replied;  and 
«  what  pretence  can  the  taxes  on  the  mind  be  snp- 
poctedP  Daily  bread  is  free;  and  why  should  daily 
Knowledge  ahm  be  taxed  P  A  wise  government  will 
net  phwe  less  value  tm  mental  improvement  than  on 
bread  and  cheese.  Education  is  a  standing  theme  in 
Urn  House  of  Commons.  More  time  is  devoted  there 
to  educational  discussions,  in  various  forms,  than  to 
any  other  chus  of  sabjeots.  The  Ecdesiastioal  d^ 
b^es  are  edncaUonaL  The  discossicHU  and  grants  to 
eohools  of  design  are  educational.  The  spMches  re- 
garding the  great  proposed  exhibition  of  specimens 
from  the  world's  prodnoe  in  agriculture,  arts,  uid  mann- 
faotures,  at  London,  in  1851,  are  educational ;  aad 
jet  the  Goremment  desire  to  maintain  a  prohibitory 
tcx  on  dieap  jonmals,  that  day  by  day  would  diffnsc 
aaoi^  the  working  classes — for  whose  benefit  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Barl  of  CarUsIe  both  allege  that 
this  exhibition  is  intended — the  detaib  of  its 
jsogress;  vriiile  scurrilous  pnUication^  exhibiting 
the  greatness  of  the  genius  for  low  sarcasm  prevalent 
in  London,  the  coolness  with  which  men  write  false- 
hoods  for  bread,  the  utmost  malignity  towards  all  men 
who  will  not  pronounce  the  "  Shibboleth"  that  their 
writers  for  the  time  are  employed  to  proclaim  those 
jonmals  fall  of  horrid  tales,  concerning  love  and  mur- 
der, conceived  in  bad  taste,  and  gilt  over  by  the  most 
moibid  and  unhealthy  colouring,  will  oironlate  free  by 
tin  hvaMtliMMuii^yet  Ewl  Pitcwilliim  oalla  the 


taxes  tiut  pntaoU  thia  state  •f  m»tkm,  Kern  tat 
(Hreventing  the  promnlgation  of  pernicious  prine^les 
aoKHigst  tiie  eottages  of  the  peasautiy.  See  with  haw 
little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed. 

A  tax  on  pulpits,  pews,  and  church  or  chiqwl  spir^ 
would  produce  a  large  annual  revenue,  but  the  taxea 
on  the  material  em^oyed  in  their  erection  an  wiaely 
refunded. 

A  tax  on  desks,  forma,  tahlee,  and  sohod-rooma, 
would  help  the  ba^gBt;  but,  although  many  exoellent 
works  of  instmotiim  are  taxed  lid.  per  iL,  yet  no 
statesman  offers  to  extend  the  system  to  tha  actual 

tools  of  educati(Hi;  and  yet  the  utility  of  teaching 
men  to  read  is  half  destroyed  by  taxing  the  books  and 
papers  they  are  to  read.  Education  is  good,  and  can- 
not  be  too  widely  diitused ;  or  bad,  and  cannot  be  too 
narrowly  watched.  The  State  should  take  its  aide. 
Hid  act  out  its  princii^e,  without^  as  now,  profeasinf 
to  be  the  friend  of  education,  until  the  school  door 
doses  on  a  hnman  being;  and  then  beoomii^  practi* 
oally  the  foe  to  his  instniotkm  during  bis  sdhBtfnent 
life. 

We  acknowledge  thaokfrdly  the  exiatepoe  of  maqr 
che^  but  good  and  unstamped  weddy  pabUoatiwm. 
The  good  are,  on  the  whole^  more  numerous  than  thft 
objectionable  works  of  this  class,  and  their  sale  i%  we 
have  no  doubt,  v«y  much  larger.  That  &ot  esta- 
blishes the  opinion  that  the  cottages  whieh  Eaxl  Pits- 
William  wants  to  protect  from  pemicious  piiociples, 
by  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  would  be  better  protected 
without  them,  by  the  good  sense  and  sound  principles 
of  their  owners  or  oooi^tanta.  The  repeal  of  theae 
taxes  would,  in  the  first  instance,  improve  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  popolation  ei^aged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  literature — from  the  editcu-  of  "Household 
Words  "  to  the  youngest  or  the  poorest  hawker  of 
earthenware  in  exiAaage  for  old  rags.  It  woold 
partionlarly  advanoe  the  oiicumstances  of  a  numerous 
and,  we  may  add,  a  generally  deserving  clasa  of  men, 
eonncoted  with  the  literary  tsod  reporting  deparbMot 
of  periodicals,  for  whose  services,  at  onook  a  new  Re- 
mand would  arise.  It  wouhl  piodnoe  neu^y  aunilv 
results  in  the  case  ctf  parlies  engaged  in,  or  acquaint^ 
with,  the  management  of  pcriodicaU.  It  would  doable 
the  number  of  compositors  on  this  description  of  work, 
and  be  worth  all  the  efforts  of  the  printers'  nnion  for 
a  dosea  of  years  past,  or  to  come,  in  behalf  of  th^r 
trade.  It  would  very  greatfy  increase  the  ordeia 
paper-makers  fwr  paper—of  typefounders  for  typce  ■ 
of  engineers  for  printing-macbinra  and  presses— and 
of  the  workers  in  printers*  material,  for  all  the  odda 
and  ends  connected  with  their  bnsiness. 

It  would  gradually  improve  the  (Hroumstanoen  of 
the  poorest  classes,  by  the  wiUidrawal  of  one  canvasser 
for  the  beer-shop  and  the  ti^room.  The  peofde  of  this 
country  are  a  news-seeking  peo{de.  After  the  manner 
of  the  Athenians,  and  we  hope  in  many  cases  with  a 
better  motive,  they  are  ever  inquiring  after  some  new 
thing.  We  propose  to  gratify  their  curiosity  at  their 
own  hearths,  instead  of  permitting  it  longer  to  di*w 
them  from  home ;  therefore  it  is  that  we  will  aeooont 
the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  when  it  can  he 
obtained,  a  great  political,  but  more  especially  a  gnat 
sodal  and  a  great  domeatio  nform,  a  molniioa  in 
behalf  of  all  good  hon8ewiTe&  f&d  Jdeatu  oC  bo 
oidiiuB?  dwacter  ti^iat^'Sl^tM^  But 
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h»vMBitk«bi«Md?  !nw  ChaaeeUor  of  the  Ex- 
ohaqnv  ivfosw  to  quit  Ufl  hold.  EreatheSeentarjof 
tiw  KMutj  for  the  reawTal  of  the  taxes  ou  knowledge 
vahmA,  during  u  iatcrriew  of  a  depulatioa  with 
the  FnsuM',  th^  the  publio  vm  mat  ytt  greidly  in- 
eitid  a  hit  &tou. 

A  gmt  ^tatini  hu  not  bcea  jet  pndaeed,  uid, 
ttan^^  Sir  Gfaaries  Wood  prefers  bricks  to  mind. 
Sow  viriced  peo|4e  aooount  for  the  preferaioe  b; 
hintittfr  that  a  maa  is  alwajt  guided  by  his  nature,  and 
ttit  tiu  thj,  in  this  ease,  pr^minates. 

It  is  ^  easiest  thing  imaginable  to  make  an  agita- 
tion fw  a  good  oaose.  In  Angnst  next,  the  fields  of 
rtokt  w31  be  ripened ;  but  if  the  fanneni  mArel;  invite 
the  con  to  oome  and  be  stored,  they  may  vait  until  it 
rota  en  the  ground,  but  it  vill  never  oome.  The  people 
of  Britim  tieat  p(^itics  in  the  same  vay;  their  opioitm 
imfioiently  matond  agaiutthe  taxes  onknowledge, 
mi  a  Bullui  of  their  sqpoatazes  would  lepeel  them  ; 
hrinlosthtt  aigaatoxea  are aoiudiii  tli» ^  nerar 
W&nd. 

Ihsoonuaittee  for  opposing  these  taxes  has  an  army 
tf  "helps"  in  the  oompositors  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ttpiised  tiuongh  thdt  muon,  and  represented  in  all 
eoMidorable  towns.  Throngh  tUs  i^eoey,  a  million 
of  rfgubues  ooold  beproooied  before  tbeekiee  of  the 
iMter  reoees,  and  if  they  be  obtained  btfore  the  Whit- 
ntide  belays,  the  taxes  ou  knowledge  will  bs  re- 
peided  by  July ;  andifth^  are  not,  we  moat  bear  them 
Ik  an  inddfailte  period  ;  ^iriienmi^  we  ever  have  a 
■n^OB  nmume  again  F 

Afi&y  at  iRcaoit  mi^  oams  tto  typograpliioal 


aim  naay  atngglM  OH  i]ks  «|id  varic  qoea- 
Umi  for  years  to  oome^  mbiek  »rtittk  aetivUy  now 
wonld  prevent 

But  wages  and  work  are  the  smallest  part  of  a  ' 
question  that  deeply  affaota  the  prosperi^  of  all  intel- 
leotaal  and  mmral  institution]^  and  tiiat  should  have 
the  cordial  and  earnest  asaistanoe  of  all  whcs  u  aa 
enlightened  way,  aeek  the  advanoemeut  (rf  the  popular 
tion  in  oomfort,  in  intelligence,  and  in  morals,  awj^ 
although  not  the  highest,  yet  often  the  moet  powerfol 
adjuration  of  all  who  have  any  wants  to  be  satisfied,  or 
products  to  be  sold,  and  who  aeek  free  oommanication, 
at  a  reascmable  rate,  with  the  world  of  buyers  and  selleas. 

We  seek  for  the  people  of  Britain  only  that  free 
press  which  ihsax  oolonists  possess — ^fortlw  prodaotiw 
classes  at  home,  that  free  access  to  inatruotioi  and 
intelligeuee  that  the  wealthy  already  enjoy— -for  one 
QnmerooB  obsa  of  instmctora,  that  freedom  to  {tor  ae 
their  aivocati<»  untaxed,  wbidi  ottter  obasee  luve  al- 
ways exercised — for  those  who  are  depdrtA  of  em- 
ployment, liberty  to  notify  tiieir  want  without  paying 
half  the  cost  on  taxes— and  for  the  whole  trading  o«fe- 
mnnity,  pemisaion  to  pursue  their  bumuMa,  witiioat 
being  taaud  on  ereiyannonnoemratthzoBf^tiie  pidto 
press. 

Soeoess  wonld  snbstitate,  in  "  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantiy,"  the  best  onrreirt  Uteratore  of  the  day  for 
the  mixtnrc  that  they  now  enjoy — place  peer  and 
peasant  on  a  level,  in  reference  to  p^iodieal  informa- 
tion ;  and  although  that  would  prove  a  realblessiag  to 
the  peasmt,  we  brieve  that  it  woold  be  a  atfll  greater 
ben^t  to  the  peer. 


VfiANCIS 

Tn  aenastion  wbich  tbo  death  of  Lord  Jefirey 
has  ereated  in  the  Soottisli  metropolis,  so  much 
|raater  than  it  seems  to  have  occasioned  elsewhere, 
h  a  tribute  to  bis  personal  qualitie^  which  shows 
that  he  was  eminently  one  of  those  individuals 
i^unn  it  is  necessary  to  know  personally,  in  order 
to  estimate  aright.  The  vast  inflaenoe  which 
ha  exercised  over  the  literatare  of  this  country  for 
the  last  half-century  is  but  a  part  of  bis  claims  to 
diitinctioD,  and  that  part  which  was  most  likely  to 
wane  after  he  had  resigned  the  position  which  bad 
eonferred  on  him  so  much  literary  renown.  Bat  to 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  him  !□ 
his  latter  years — to  those  who  enjoyed  the  eharms 
efhU  conversation,  or  the  privilege  of  his  friendship 
—to  those  who  knew  the  influence  which  he  eier- 
dfOd  throngh  the  veneration  entertained  for  bis 
ckaraeter  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  trma  political 
UK'--«F  to  Aoae  who,  even  at  a  distance,  watched 
Uaa  in  Us  JudicM  eapacity,  and  were  reminded  of 
Us  greatneaa  at  the  bar  by  his  excellence  on  the 
Wndit  the  atar  of  Francia  Jeffirey  will  appear  to  have 
aat  in  tuidiminished,  if  not  in  inoreased  splendour. 
Ihe  grave  has  too  recentiy  closed  over  him  to  per- 
aftns  to  **peep  and  botanise'*  upon  it  while  pre- 
■H^g  our  readers  with  a  view  of  his  character  and 
fmk»i  bttt  we  believe  that  it  is  as  unnecessary  in 
flgai4  to  Urn,'  M  it  wotdd  be  nnjost  towards  them 


JEFFREY. 

to  permit  our  personal  feelings  to  tnter&re  with  the 
most  impartial  estimate  which  can  be  formed  of 
one  who  has  so  many  titles  to  our  admiration  and 
respeet. 

It  is  to  his  connection  with  the  ^Uthurgh  jZevfw 
that  he  owes  his  wide  reputation,  and  he  was  entitled 
to  that,  perhaps,  scarcely  more  from  his  individual 
contribotioos  to  its  pages,  than  from  the  place  which 
he  so  loug  held  as  the  captain  of  that  band  of  lllos- 
trious  writers  who  projected  it,  and  raised  it  to  its 
eminence  as  a  literary  and  political  organ.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake,  though  we  fear  it  is  a  common 
one  out  of  Scotland,  to  suppose  that  he  was  great 
only,  or,  chiefly,  as  a  eritic.  As  an  orator  he  was 
QutiUed  to  stand  in  the  first  rank ;  but  his  eloquence 
being  chiefly  exerted  on  the  narrow  stage  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  was  not  so  generally  known  ot  appre- 
ciated as  it  deserved.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  judges 
he  attiUned  the  highest  emioenoe  in  the  decline  <Mf 
his  life,  after  he  had  ceased  to  cultivate  literary 
success;  but  in  law  also  the  limited  sphere  of  his 
labours  prevented  his  acquiring  4  very  extended 
reputation.  As  a  politician,  if  he  did  not  rank  aa  a 
statesman,  be  was  at  least  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  that  party  which,  through  long 
exertion,  has  struggled  from  almost  hopeless  de- 
pression into  power.  And,  as  a  conversationalist, 
he  wM  recogniseil  bt  the  moat  diBtiPgnUahed  aoclety 
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M  at  OHM  MM  of  tha  most  hrilltu^  and  one  of  the 
Hunt  ■  agreeable.  Snoh  an  indiTidaal,  vhaterer 
.night  be  his  sphere,  could  not  bnt  be  one  of  the 
foremost  nien  of  the  age  in  vhich  he  lired ;  but 
when  it  is  recollected  that  to  these  claims  to  intel- 
lectual rank,  he  added,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those 
qualities  vhich  mark  a  great  heart,  the  loftiest 
principles,  and  the  moat  genial  Impulses,  we  do  not 
much  fear  the  charge  of  partialit;  or  proTincialism 
in  ranking  Francis  Jeffrey  as  one  of  the  greatest 
lights  and  ornaments  of  our  race. 

It  is  as  a  critic  that  he  will  he  best  known  to 
posterity,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  human 
mind  ao  well  adapted  for  exercising  the  art  of  eriti- 
einn.  Eminently  analytical  in  its  texture,  it  dis- 
criminated beauties  and  de£Hts,  trnth  and  error  in 
literary  composition,  or  in  plulosophical  speculatiou, 
with  a  delicacy  and  precision  which  notiiing,  how- 
ever minute  or  eranescent,  could  erade.  The  same 
critical  acumen  distinguished  his  professional  ap- 
pearances, both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  judge;  for, 
accompanied  as  they  were  with  great  learning  and 
eloquence,  they  were  still  more  valuable  for  their 
aubUe  elucidation  of  principles  and  analysis  of  au- 
thorities. A  correct  judgment  fortified  these  powers 
of  discriminatioD,  and  in  literature  this  was  refined 
into  an  exquisite  taste,  which  instinctively  guided 
him  in  his  criticisms.  His  emotions  were  more 
lively  than  profound,  and  hia  intellect  more  adorned 
hj  Cucy  than  imagination ;  and  hence  he,  hit  the 
ftojpn  medium  between  titat  entiiusiasm  which 
leads  to  exa||y;erated  praise  or  blame,  and  that  in- 
aeudlnlity  which  ignores  sensations  it  does  not  feel. 
Great  eloquence  be  nnqneitionably  had,  but  it  was 
not  always  roused  into  extraordinary  vigour,  seldom 
indeed,  but  in  his  speeches  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
interest;  and  in  his  writings,  it  is  in  general  seen 
rather  in  the  flow  of  refined  thought  and  graceful 
language,  than  in  the  torrent  of  passion  or  imagi- 
nation. He  possessed,  however,  a  brilliant  fancy  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree,  which,  so  far  firom  leading 
him  astray,  being  hahltuatly  nnder  the  control  of  a 
sober  judgment,  aided  him  powerfully  in  stating 
dearly  and  illustrating  with  copiousness  what- 
ever he  desired  to  express  or  expound.  It 
indeed  made  his  path  radiant  as  with  phosphoric 
light  wherevtt  he  trod,  whether  among  tite  flowery 
meads  of  poetry,  the  arid-regions  of  law  and  basi- 
nesi,  or  the  obscure  depths  of  metaphyncs.  It  may 
not  be  BO  generally  conceded,  though  we  hesitate 
not  to  assert  it,  notwithstanding  some  superficial  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  that  to  tiiese  intellectual 
capabilities  he  added  the  scarcely  less  valuable  re- 
quisites of  candour  and  temper,  the  purest  motives, 
and  tho  most  generous  sympathies.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with,  at  least,  English  literature,  an 
ardent  love  of  literatnre  for  its  own  sake,  and  habits 
of  the  most  untiring  icdushT',  completed  qualifica- 
tions as  a  critic,  which,  whether  as  regards  the 
matter  of  the  criticism,  or  the  charm  of  the  com- 
position,' have,  prbbaUy»  been  unrivalled  in  ancient 
or  in  modem  times. 

One  80  hij^y  gifted  conld  not  &il  to  be  a  most 
Important  coadjutor  of  those  choice  spirits  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  originated  the 
Edmfmrgh  Review,    It  ww  propowd  to  them, 


by  ihelaieBer.  Stdney  Si»{di«  "ciudayviMnlhBy. 
met,  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  lAarj  or  flat  In  Btuelaiuli  ■ 
Place,  the  elevated  reildenee  of  the  thai  Ut,- 
Jefboj,"  and  the  proposal  wai  reotived  with  aoeU- 
mation.  To.  his  editorial  management  it  vas 
committed  almost  from  its  commencement,  aad  he 
continued  to  superintend  its  publication  domto 
1829,  when,  on  being  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  he  withdrew  from  the  management 
out  of  a  delicate  regard  for  the  parity  of  the  bar, 
feeling,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  "that  it  was  act 
quite  fitting  that  the  oflicial  bead  of  a  great  Law 
Corporation  should  continue  to  be  the  eonduetor  of 
what  might  fairly  enough  be  represented  as,  is 
many  respects,  a  Party  Journal.*'  During  this 
long  period  it  owed  the  greatest  share  of  its  sooeess 
and  renown  to  him,  who  not  only  eontributed  lai^y 
to  the  most  Ivilliant  of  its  pages,  but  who  disohai^ 
the  still  more  difllenlt  and  hnportant  task  of  pra- 
siding  over  the  other  distingniahed  oontribaton, 
and  bringing  out  periodically,  npon  a  systonatic 
plan,  a  work  which  was  intended  to  overtom  estab- 
lished modes  of  thought  in  literature,  pUlosophy,' 
and  politics,  and  to  advance  the  popular  cUscDsskm  of 
these  to  a  rank  which  it  had  never  before  attained. 
It  is  in  this  latter  point  of  view,  as  much  as  in  refer 
ence  to  his  individual  writings,  that  Jeffiey  most  be 
regarded,  in  considering  the  iufloence  which  he  has 
exercised  upon  the  public  mind. 

What  the  Edinburgh  Heview  became  ud 
performed  nnder  his  management,  it  would  exeasd 
our  limits  to  detail;  bat  tiie  aubjeot  bears  too  okMdy 
on  our  present  pnipoie^  to  be  left  altogether  with- 
out notice.  Feriodicad  literature  in  this  eooiitry 
had,  by  the  end  of  the  laat  c^itury,  to  a  great  ez< 
tent  changed  its  character  as  well  as  lost  its  loatie. 
The  admirable  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  of  Johnson  and  Ch>Idsmitb,  had 
given  place  to  journals  derotod  to  notices  of  new 
publications ;  and,  as  it  was  their  main  purpose  to 
puff  these  mto  repute,  the  reviews  were  in  general 
confined  to  what  was  calculated  for  that  object 
Occasionally  a  bookseller's  Interest,  or  a  witle'i 
spleen  ruffled  the  wonted  serenity  of  their  page^ 
but  seldom  did  they  display  tiJent  above  media- 
crity,  and  never  did  they  aspire  to  investigate  <ff 
expound  principles.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thns 
graphically  described  the  effect  of  the  Hdutiiiir^ 
Rwiew  on  thia  degraded  state  of  periodical  eriti- 
eism  :— 

"  From  these  aootbing  dieanu,  anthors,  boolctellen,  and  critki 
were  aoon  to  be  ronsed,  hy  a  rattling  peal  of  thnnder ;  and  it  nov 
remUDi  to  be  ihown  hov  a  conspinicy  of  boardlen  bojs  itmoratai 
upoQ  the  nemorable  lawi  of  the  old  rqmblic  of  litantai^ 
(coarged  the  booksellen  oat  of  their  •enate-hooae,  ovenet  fbe 
totteringr  thrones  of  the  idob  whom  the?  had  set  up,  awsbast 
the  hnndred-nedred  snake  of  criticism,  and  curdled  the  whols 
ocean  of  milk  and  water,  in  which,  like  the  seTpentine  supports 
of  Vistnon,  he  hod  wreidhed  uid  wallowed  in  unwieldy  tldtli  bt 
a  qoBTter  of  a  centoij.  Then,  too,  anud  tins  dire  oanibiutian,hiw 
tme  reroktionists,  th^  erected  themselTes  into  a  coBuuttee  (tf 
pnblic  safetif,  irhose  decrees  were  written  in  blood,  and  eMcaltd 
without  mere;." — Sdiidmryi  AtmmU  Begiiier,  for  1809. 

This  is  rather  highly  coloured;  hot  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  yonng  reviewers  disdiarged  thnr 
aasnmed  fonetiona  oeeauonally  with  excessive  seve- 
rity;  nor  need  it  H.^j^^^^^^ki^  ^ 


snlioiii  thii  kfaul,  they  eommitted  graver  enon 
■ridog  from  party  fplrit^  the  exeftement  of  the 
tinws  >nd  ^  oonfideoee,  coupled  with  the  iaex- 
pcrioHM  of  yoQthfdl  minds.  luoonsisteney,  or 
raUier  direrritj  of  opinion,  is  inseparable  from  an 
asdarUking  of  this  kind,  the  prodnct  of  different 
mindi,  vith  only  a  general  common  purpose  to  keep 
them  to  nniioTmity;  and  each  faults  are  not  only 
Tenia!  in  themselrea,  hot  prore  the  independence 
ud  raciety  of  intellect  with  which  the  work  is 
eoDiJ acted.  It  is  not  by  these  biota  that  the 
Edmlntr^  Review,  or  its  original  projectors, 
ihoald  BOW  be  judged,  bat  by  the  improvement 
which  it  rapidly  effected  in  periodutal  literature, 
tnlbythebenefieent  Infloenee  which  It  hasexer- 
dud  eo  the  progress  of  i^fnicm  and  the  inteUeetaal 
derdopawnt  the  age.  It  "  ahned  high  from 
the  begimiag,*'  said  its  editor,  in  rertewhig  Us 
flowmtien  with  it;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
neceeded  in  ita  aims.  The  productions  of  genius 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  of  criticism;  and 
it  wotdd  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  brilliaut 
litvsry  era  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  owed 
its  eziitsnce  to  the  writers  who  hailed  its  advent, 
illnitrated  its  glories,  and  castigated  its  delinquen- 
cies. Their  influence  was  felt  rather  in  awakening 
tiia  piddio  mind  to  enlarged  views  of  the  mnltifari- 
ousnd  important  topics  of  which  they  treated, 
sad  m  perfecting  p^odied  eritieism  by  abandon- 
ing the  beaten  piUh  <^  mere  critical  remains  on 
hooka,  for  the  vidar  field  of  dbenssion  of  principles 
ud  systema.  They  exalted  periodical  journalism 
from  a  sabordisate  and  snoiUary,  to  a  paramount 
and  independent  place  in  literatnre,  and  made  it 
tie  popular  vehicle,  not  only  of  criticism,  but  of 
nighid  ^calatioD,  which  their  great  attain- 
nwDts  and  varied  t&lents  placed  among  the  most 
nloable  emtributions  to  the  literature  and  philo- 
logy of  the  age. 

Jeffiej'a  ezaet  share  in  this  grand  work  can 
wnr  be  ascertained,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt 
it  was  great,  and  his  position  entitles  him  to 
Um  presomption  tiiat  it  was  the  greatest.  His  own 
wticies  were  nnmerons  and  multifarious.  He  admits 
&Mi  to  have  tripled  in  number  those  contained  in 
the  eoUected  edition  pnbliahed  as  his,  and  we  hare 
nsaon  to  snspeet  that  they  were  considerably  more. 

beUere  also  that  he  was  in  the  consUnt  prac- 
tiesttTjuldBgimpwtant  additions  to  papers  written 
kfoUiars,  But  such  contributions  must  hare  formed 
hot  a  part  of  his  labours  and  honour  in  the  eon- 
dset  of  sueh  a  journal.  He  describes  himself, 
in  reference  to  his  chief  coadjutors,  as  a 
"feudal  Monarch  who  had  bat  a  slender  control 
owhis  greater  Barons;"  bat  the  voluntary  fealty 
*hich  they  yielded  to  him  marked  tkeir  sense  of  his 
cspabQities  for  being  their  leader,  and  the  success 
vhieh  attended  their  enterprise  mast  be  ascribed 
not  more  to  th^  prowess  than  to  the  wisdom  of 
hii  government.  An  eminent  position  in  literature, 
■BohlCuione  knowledge,  finnneas,  temper,  skill,  and 
^Bdastry,  were  indispensaUe  qnidiGeations  fbr  pro- 
OBee  ft-qnarter  a  goodly  volume,  which  was 
towatiin  and  extend  the  fiune  of  its  predecessors 
M  tts  eUef  periodieal  organ  and  director  of  public 
«PUrh  and  aU  theto  were  poiMssed  in  a  high  de- 


gree by  Its  eelebrafed  editor.  Perhaps  no  other 
tai^vldnal  eoald  hare  moderated  in  a  synod  of  neh 
spirits  as  gave  it  its  first  impulse,  or  could  have 
communicated  to  their  iodiridual  endeavours  that 

homogeneity  which  was  reqaired  for  their  common 
object.  But  much  as  he  was  feared  by  those  who 
awaited  the  fiat  of  the  Review,  he  was  in  a  greater 
degree  belo?ed  by  those  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated iu  ita  conduct,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
much  of  its  success  was  owing  to  the  feelings  of  re- 
gard entertained  for  himself.  Sir  Walter  Soott,  a 
keen  Tory  partisan,  who  disliked  it  for  its  politics, 
which  Jeffrey  told  him  was  its  *'  r^A*  leg/*  used  to 
apologise  for  his  occasional  contributions  to  a  Wliig 
journal,  by  his  personal  liking  fbr  its  editor. 

Of  the  quarrels  in  which  Jeffrey  was  inrolred 
thronghhia  connection  with  the  .Bcvfeto.onlytwohave 
aeqnirod  celebrity — tlioso  witii  Koore  and  Byron— 
and  both  ended  most  hononrably  fi}r  him.  The  former, 
afior  the  parties  had  resorted  to  not  the  most  intellec- 
tual or  rational,  bat  if  report  speaks  true,in  their  case 
not  the  most  dangerou*  mode  of  settling  the  dispute, 
resulted  in  a  close  friendship,  which  death  only 
could  disflolre.  Lord  Byron  has  recorded  his 
sense  of  the  critic's  conduct  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage in  his  "  Don  Juan,*'  from  which  we  can  affivd 
space  for  only  three  lines  : — 

**  I  do  not  know  jron,  snd  maj  never  know 
Your  fiwe — but  yoa  have  acted  on  the  iriule 
Host  nolilj,  sod  X  own  it  from  mj  sooL" 

That  the  same  generous  tone  pervaded  Joffnya 
own  mind  throughout  hia  editorship,  though  as- 
sailed with  a  great  deal  of  acrimonious  abase,  none 
will  now  deny,  and  he  has  left  some  touching  proofs 
of  this  in  the  short  but  valuable  notices  he  haa  in- 
troduced into  the  acknowledged  edition  of  his 
<*  Essays."  Nothing  could  be  written  in  a  finer  spirit 
than  what  he  has  thus  reeorded  of  his  feelings  to- 
wards tho  chiefs  of  the  Lake  School  of  Poetry,  with 
which  the  Keview  had  so  long  waged  a  redoubted 
warfare.    Of  Southey  he  says : — 

"  I  hare  in  mjr  time  said  petnlsnt  and  piorokingtlui^of  Ur. 
Souther,  u  I  wooid  not  ny  notr.    But  I  ua  not  eoa- 

adous  thst  I  waserervji£drtoluipoetiT;  snd  if  I  have  witsi 
what  I  thought  ita  bnlts  in  too  imgant  and  derisive  a  spiiil^  I 
think  I  huTe  nerer  fidled  to  give  hearty  and  cordial  praise  to  ita 
beantiea,  and  general!;  dwelt  much  more  largely  on  the  latter 
than  on  the  former.  Fewthingi,attll  events,  would  now  grieve 
me  more  than  to  think  I  might  gire  pain  to  tue  many  friend*  and 
admirers  hy  reprinting,  so  soon  after  liis  death,  an]rthing  whidi 
might  appear  derogatory  either  to  bis  character  or  genius ;  and 
therefore,  though  I  cannot  sajr  that  I  have  snbstantiiillj  changed 
anj  of  die  opiniom  I  have  fomarij  exprawdasto  hiswritingi^ 
I  onlj  insert  in  this  pvbUeatiMk  mj  review  irf  his  last  oouider^ 
able  poem,  which  may  be  takes  as  convejing  my  matorad  t^inioi 
of  his  merits,  and  will  be  fett,  I  trust,  to  have  done  no  lenn^ 
or  unwilling  justice  to  bis  great  and  peculiar  powwa." — ToL 
iii.,  p.  133. 

And  still  more  touchingly  of  Wordsworth  :— 
"  I  have  spoken  in  many  [daces  rather  too  bitted;  nod  coal- 
dentljrofthe&nltB  ofUr.  Wordsworth'apoetiT;  aitdfei|cttiastlwt 
even  on  my  own  view  of  them  thi7  ware  but  Cwtts  of  taste  orvenial 
self-partiidity,  I  have  sometimes  visited  them,  I  fter,  with  an  as- 
perity which  should  be  reserved  for  ofajeets  of  Moral  reprobatioB. 
If  I  were  now  to  deal  with  Uie  wb(rie  question  of  his  poetical 
merits,  though  my  judgment  might  not  be  snbetaatially  difleieat, 
I  hope  I  should  repress  tho  greater  part  crfibese  noacitit  of  ex- 
pression :  and,  indeed,  so  strong  ha||  jM^jplQbeling  in  tisa 
yiKf,  that,  considering  how  much  i  hire  alwi^  loved  nasj  af  the 
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tMrilHtw  of  Ua  0«du,  m4  Km  tttirilyl  mpMt  hw  Chtiw- 
ttr,  tt^id  it  flnt  oecor  to  me  wbtiier  it  wu  quite  Attiug  thkt, 
iltmjtMajft  md  Ui,  I  BhooU  iodnde  is  tiui  publication  uj 
of  Uum  eritiqiia  whii^  mqr  lure  fbtmerljr  given  piin  or  offence 
to  UmorUi  tinarm.  But  wbea  I  reflected  that  the  miidiief, 
If  tlMi*  mDj  was  uy,  was  long  ago  done,  and  that  I  rtill  re- 
tain u  aahrtaMS  tke  o|nni(aa  whidi  I  ehoitld  now  lilie  to  have 
MOD  Store  gently  eiiveaMd,  I  fialt  that  (o  omit  all  notice  of  thnn 
on  the  preeent  occaiioD,  might  he  held  to  impart  a  retractation, 
which  I  am  ai  hr  at  pouiblb  from  ioteadiDg,  or  even  be  repre- 
Mated  ae  a  tct;  shabby  mj  of  backing  out  of  Bcntimeoti  which 
■hoold  eitkar  be  mnnlblty  persisted  in,  or  openly  renounced,  and 
afaadwedMSBteaable,"  &c.— Vol.  iu.,  p.  833. 

The  great  infiaenee  which  Jeffrey  exercised  over 
literatare  ean  nerer  be  properly  estimated  without 
taking  into  aeconnt  his  editorial  eon&exion  with  the 
JUview  J  hat  It  IB  hj  Ills  writings  that  he  must  be 
jndged  of  as  an  aathor  and  a  critic.  Six  years 
ago  he  anthorised  tiie  pnblication  of  four  Tolnmes 
of  then  as  his  aelcnowledged  oontribations,  and  we 
presnme  that  it  was  by  these  that  he  wished  to  be 
jndged.  Bat  we  doabt  if  post«rity  will  be  content 
to  be  confined  to  so  small  a  portion  of  what  he  is 
Icnown  to  hare  written,  and  many  a  lover  of  lite- 
ratnre  will  ransack  the  volnmes  of  the  Review  for 
what  it  will  not  in  general  t>e  difficult  to  identify 
as  the  prodnotion  of  hia  pen.  Indeed,  we  belieTe 
that  means  at  present  exist  of  Terifying  nearly 
all  his  writings,  and,  in  particnlar,  there  are  to  be 
fbond  on  the  shelves  of  a  well-known  book  collector 
and  personal  friend,  a  goodly  namber  of  volumes 
contidning  papers  eat  oot  from  the  Review^  and 
antbentioated  as  hit  by  a  oharacteristie  note  from 
ihe  anthor.  Other  personal  Mends  and  literary 
contemporariei  ean  also  Tonoh  for  the  aathorship 
^of  many  of  his  artielesa  bat  these  are  aonroes  which 
the  lapse  of  time  will  speedily  exhansL  Respect 
tot  his  preanmed  wishes  would  indaoe  us  to  go  far 
in  restricting  the  public  cariosity  to  his  acknow- 
ledged prodaoUons,  were  this  either  possible  or  desir- 
able for  his  fame,  bntwe  believe  it  to  be  neither.  Ho 
.himself  was  satisfied  that  his  selection  did  not  in- 
clude what  had  been  appreciated  as  the  most  ori- 
gin^ of  his  writings.    In  his  Preface  he  says ; — 

"  I  hsn  honeatly  endeaTonred  to  select  from  that  gmt  mass 
«o<  those  artieles  which  I  n^ht  think  moat  likely  atillto 
•ttnct  Botiee  hy  boldnees  of  view,  seTerity  of  remark,  or  TiTseity 
rf  oi^irestton — ^)llt  those,  ranch  rather,  which,  by  enforcing  what 
ippeand  to  me  jnot  principles  and  nsefnt  opinions,  I  really 
thooght  had  a  tendeo^  to  make  men  happier  and  better." 
— VoJ.  i.,  p.  8. 

Nothing  ean  be  more  hononrable  to  the  great 
eritic  than  to  have  held  those  sentiments  in  his  old 
age ;  bat  they  have  imparted  to  the  pnblieation  a 
sahdned  tonoi  which,  though  exoeodingly  gracefhl  in 
one  in  his  position  as  a  judge,  and  who  had  done 
vith  literary  warfare,  does  not  qnite  bear  ont  the 
opinion  entertained  of  his  originality  and  vivacity 
1^  those  who  are  exten^vely  acquainted  with  his 
"wrMngs.  Nor  does  it  contain  some  of  those  papers 
vUdt  have  alnady  acquired  too  moeh  celebrity 
for  tiie  world  willingly  to  let  them  die,  or  be  buried 
In  the  nnmerous  tomes  of  the  Review.  In  par- 
ticular, we  misi  Uie  controversial  articles  on  Phre- 
nology in  1826,  and  on  UtUitarianiem  in  182S,  and 
Vt  know  no  reason  for  suppressing  any  of  them. 
In  glancing  over  these  mnhifarioas  labonn,  it 
ImpoHiU*  luit  to  U  rtnuk,  in  th9  firit  biitMieer 


with  the  vast  Tutety  of  mljeeiS  wUeh  ibty 
braee,and  the  ease,  verBatjUty,and  grace  with  wUeh 
all  of  theb  are  disensaed.  Poetry  and  beHeslettns 
formed  the  more  peenliar  province  of  hit  eritttism, 
bathe  ranged  extensively  over  Litarwry  Biofraphy, 
Uistwy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Metaphysio^  Jorii. 
pradenee^  Polities,  and  Misodlaneons  Idterabm^ 
and  oeeasioDany  Pbysieal  Seimee,  his  latest  eon- 
tribntion  being,  we  believe,  a  paper  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  composition  of  water,  in  a  reosnt 
number.    On  all  of  these  topics  it  may  truly  bo 
said  that  he  touched  nothing  whidi  he  did  not 
illustrate  and  adorn.    His  information  it  in  genwal 
exact,  and,  at  least  in  English  literature,  pTofoand, 
and  there  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  his  writbgi 
on  all  tablets — the  most  elevated  or  the  most  trit^ 
acute  and  livdy  remarks,  solid  sense,  and  asen- 
raey  of  jodgment,  while  an  unfailing  flow  of  eaif 
and  graceful  diction  imparts  an  inexpretrible  dum 
to  the  whole.    There  it  no  ttntinlng  for  eftet*  n» 
affectation  of  uiginality  or  profludlty,  and  thoo^ 
his  papers  frequently  contain  aome  vevy  masterly 
disquisitions  on  principles,  they  are  more  geasraHy 
in  the  form  of  antiques  upon  the  wwkt  reviews! 
than  in  that  of  mere  essays.   This  practical  featore, 
though  it  may  have  made  them  more  effective  tat 
the  occasion,  certainly  detraeta  from  th«r  mere  : 
permanent  interest.  i 
It  is  on  his  criticisms  on  Poetry  that  Us  ftuat  , 
as  a  critic  chiefly  rests ;  and  taking  into  aoeonot  I 
the  obscure  nature  of  metaphyaical  specnlationioB  j 
the  theory  of  art  and  the  diveraities  of  indlvidaal 
tastes,  the  pretty  universal  appreeiati<ni,  if  not 
acceptation  of  his  expentiont  of  piineiples,  at  weU 
at  of  their  application,  fomui  the  higbeit  trfbnlt 
to  hit  originality  and  judgmnt.    Tha  art  of  erltf* 
cism,  though  old  enough,  had  not  before  Ui  time 
been  very  tuoesafblly  cultivated.   The  litwatneef 
Greece  and  Home,  and,  anfortanataly,  the  fofaur 
chiefly  through  the  very  infuior  medium  of  the 
latter,  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  a  vast  infla* 
enoe  on  the  critic^  judgments  of  modem  nationi, 
long  after  their  own  literature  haa  rivalled,  and 
in  some  respects  surpassed,  the  productions  of  SU' 
cient  times.    In  France,  even  after  the  age  which 
produced  Mol)^^  and  Bossnet,  so  little  were  ea* 
larged  principles  of  criticism  understood,  that  nm 
disputed  fiercely  whether  the  ancienta  or  the  mo- 
dems were  categorically  to  be  prefSarred,  and  dowa 
to  the  end  of  last  cmtnry  the  controversy  was  hdd 
to  be  nnsettied,  but  not  peroeived  to  he  absurd. 
In  England,  the  inflnence  of  ancimt  literatare  was 
immense,  notwithstanding  the  glories  of  the  i^of 
Elisabeth,  and  it  acquired  additional  force  by  cor 
literary  importations  from  France  during  that  of 
Anne.   Johnson  did  mncb  to  shake  off' the  thraldom 
by  the  exeroise  of  his  vigorous  aense  ;  but  his  con- 
tracted range  of  sympathies  circumscribed  his  capa- 
bilities of  appreciating  poetiy,  and  his  own  writings 
exhibit  a  somewhat  slarish  Latin  affintty.  Eves 
Hume,  the  mostiodependentthinkerofthat period, 
betrayt  the  same  braumbing  infinenee  in  his  eritieal 
speculations  as  well  as  in  his  style.  But  towwdt  tiw 
end  of  the  century  the  rulingsnthori^  in  eritidHB, 
in  Scotland  at  leait,  wai  tlM'ofiftWeh  lett  aents 
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taj  pratenuons  to  boldness  or  originatitj.  Id  tbia 
■ehooISbakipeare  ud  UiltonwereteiMbyclauicBl 
■Undard^  vhile  tba  otber  great  writers  of  the 
Kliuhethiii  and  •neoeediog  ags,  two  bot  liUIe 
faMVB;  Homer  ftnd  Eschyliu  vere  talked  about 
VUeli  more  than  studied  or  nndentood;  and  VirgU 
aad  Cicero,  Pope  and  Addison,  were'enpreme. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Je&ey  as  a  critic,  if  not  to 
bare  taogbt  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  works 
ef  aaueDt  vriters,  at  least  to  ha?e  awakened  the 
public  mind  to  the  glorias  of  that  early  indigeaoas 
Htaratore  oa  which  the  literary  reaovQ  of  EnglaDd 
most  mainly  rest*  and  demonstrated  its  excellenee 
bj  the  i4)plication  ■  of  priuciples  of  great  ioapor- 
tuee  and  truth.  Educated  at  Oxford,  it  can- 
Mt  be  supposed  that  he  had  no  direct  aeqaaio- 
tlMB  vith  Greek  literature,  though  it  most 
beadmittod  that  he  never  displays  any  vwy  aoenrate 
«  pntfcnnd  koovledge  of  it ;  and  there  is  nothing 
h  bii  mitingn  to  lead  to  the  conoIusioB  that  he 
vat  on  mneh  more  intimate  tenns  vith  that  of 
Bmbs.  But  wliether  from  enlightened  diserimina- 
tioB,  or  natural  predilection,  he  certainly  olaog  with 
the  otmoat  derotion  to  that  school  of  writers  which 
WttuudsHribes:— 

"Tkwe  nem  was,  anywhere,  anything  like  the  sixty  or 
Kmtj  ynrs  that  ebpied  bom  the  middle  of  Elitabcth'a  rdgit  to 
Ihl  |Miod  of  the  Bwtontien.  In  poiit  of  real  force  and  origi 
Mli^  geeiiw,  neithv  Uia  ige  of  f  ericlet,  noi  the  age  of 
iji|Ditiis,  sor  the  timea  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XIV.,  can  come 
it  in  into  comparison :  for  in  that  short  period,  we  sWtl  find  the 
KM  of  almost  all  the  Tery  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever 
yndaeed, — the  nann  of  Shskapesn,  and  Beoon,  and  Spenser, 
•ei^faar,  aaA  Hooker,  aal  li^,  aad  Bsmw.  sad  IUd«igh, 
mi  aad  MiltoB,  aad  Cndworth,  and  BobbM,  and  maaj 

ittw^ — ata,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  ao- 
mDpl^bments,  bat  of  vast  compass  a&f  reach  of  nndeistandii^, 
ad  of  minds  tndy  creatiTe  and  original ;  not  perfecting  art  by 
fti  Meacj  of  their  taste,  ordigettiog  knowledge  by  the  jnatnesa 
rflhiii  iiaaiiiiiimn  ;  bat  mafciug  Tsst  and  snbatantial  additkma  to 
ft*  ■sMala  Bpon  whidi  taate  «od  naaoa  moat  hereafter  be 
■ifagnd,  sad  eulaiging  to  an  i&endibla  and  anparallekd  atent 
of  the  bnmsn  fiundtiea." — Vol. 

It  was  then  from  this  school  that  Jeffrey  drew  his 
eiBonsof  poetical  criticism;  and  his  leading  prioci- 
|le  i%  that  "  the  very  essence  <^  poetry — apart 
bma  the  pathos,  the  wit,  or  tho  brilliant  deacrip- 
tion  which  may  be  embodied  in  it,  hut  may  exist 
aQinally  in  prose — conusts  in  the  fine  perception 
and  ririd  expression  of  that  subtle  and  mysterious 
vulogy  whioh  exints  between  the  physical  and  the 
asial  world ;  wUch  makes  outward  things  and 
]uBtie«  the  natural  types  and  emblems  of  inward 
pfti  and  emotions,  or  leads  us  to  ascribe  life  and 
sentiment  to  everything  that  interests  us  in  the 
ug9Vt»  ot  external  nature."  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  284.) 
This  analogy  impresses  all  language  with  forms 
ef  thought  that  are  in  reality  so  many  metaphors 
borrowed  reciprocally  from  tho  opposite  forms  of 
<iiatenos^  which,  by  familiarity,  lose  their  meta- 
ibysieiU  effect,  but  this  effect,  wherever  it  exists, 
Is-rFoetry.  It  may  be  exercised  either  by  the 
^ng^  method  of  similes  and  metaphors,  whjch  is 
4lt  IMra  common,  or  by  thct  more  re&ned  mode 
4  .unalii^ff  a  faarmony  between  visible  objects 
wti^  vmilim  yidud  to^  bo  «»^t«d^"  kiAdUng 


the  whole  snnoimdiag  atmecpbwe  vhh  »  h»nM»% 

ising  and  appropriate  glow,  and  bringing  all  that 
strikes  the  sense  Into  niUson  with  all  that  tonehea 
the  heart.'* 

We  are  not  disposed  altogether  to  impogn 
these  principles,  but,  like  most  others,  when  used 
too  exelusively,  they  afford  an  imperfieet  view 
of  the  snbject.  Poetry  cannot  well  be  abstracted 
from  the  pathos,  the  wit,  the  brilliant  description 
embodied  in  it,  or  even  from  the  setting  of  fine 
language  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  A  more  oatho- 
lio,  and,  ve  apprehend,  a  jaster  view  of  it,  is  to 
consider  all  these,  and  everything  else  that  tends 
to  produce  Beauty,  as  among  the  elements  of 
Poetry ;  and  the  analogy  between  the  phyuoal 
and  the  moral  worlds  traced  by  metaphor  in  either 
of  its  modes,  is  just  one  of  the  sources — it  may  be 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest — from  which  poeuy  is 
evolved.  We  do  not  assert  that  Poetry  and  Beu^ 
are  identioal ;  but  there  eannot  be  Poetry  without 
Beauty,  and  wh^ver  tends  to  pxodnoe  an  essen- 
tial put  of  anytlung,  tends  to  |noduee  that  thing 
itself.  We  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  that,  so 
little  is  the  analogy  referred  to  absolutely  essential 
to  Poetry  or  Beauty,  the  simple  H^^roduetion 
of  the  appearances  of  physical  objects,  by  means 
of  art,  is  one  of  the  most  general  sources  of  both. 
This  is  constantly  exemplified,  especially  by  the 
plastic  arts,  the  phenomena  of  whioh  are  certainly 
not  attempted  to  be  explained  by  Jeffrey,  and  ean- 
not be  explained  by  the  theory  we  are  discussing. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  right  in  recalling  the  nation^ 
taste  to  the  negleoted  beauUes  of  the  old  Bng^ish 
writers ;  and  althongh  we  wish,  fbr  the  sake  of 
the  eatholioity  of  his  criticism,  ttwt  he  had  shown 
more  acquaintance  with  other  schools,  particularly 
with  the  earij  literature  of  Greece,  In  which  he 
eonid  have  found  kindred  beauties,  we  have  no 
fault  to  And  with  his  appreciation  of  that  to  wliioh 
he  swore  fealty.  And  yet  his  admiration  is  more 
marked  by  delicacy  of  tast^  accuracy  of  judgment, 
and  exuberance  of  fancy,  than  by  enthusiasm.  Of 
Shakspeare,  who,  of  all  mortal  beings  mi|^t  have 
been  supposed  to  have  called  forth  all  liis  fire,  he 
thus  discourses,  in  a  charaoteristio  passage  of 
linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  ont*  thiat  has  fsw 
parallels  in  English  literature  >- 

"  In  many  pmnts  he  baa  acquitted  hinaelf  exceOent^,  partial* 
kurly  ia  the  devekipment  of  the  prindpal  charseten,  with  wUeh 
Shabpcan  haa  peopled  the  fitacy  of  all  £ii(^h  itadera.  bat 
principally,  we  thinh,  in  the  delicate  sensibility  with  whii^  be 
has  traced,  and  t&e  natural  eloquence  with  vhich  he  has  pointed 
ont,  that  fbnd  fiimiliarity  iiith  beaatiTul  forms  and  inuges — 
that  eternal  recurrence  to  what  is  sweet  or  mqjeatic  in  the  simple 
aspects  of  nature — that  indertractiUe  lcn««f  flowers,  and  odoun, 
and  dews,  and  elear  waters,  god  soft  airs,  and  ioudi,  aad  bright 
skies,  and  woodland  solitude^  and  moo&light  bowen,  whidi  an 
the  material  elements  of  poetry — and  that  fine  sense  of  their 
nndcfinablc  relation  to  mental  emotion,  which  is  ita  essence  and 
rivi^ing  soul,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  Shakspeare's  most 
bnsy  and  atrocious  seeaes,  fidla  like  {^aams  <rf  smtsldne  on  lodca 
and  ruins,  eontraating  with  all  that  is  rugged  and  repakiTe,  and 
reminding  us  of  the  existence  of  purer  sod  brighter  elemrata  I 
— which  HX  liOSE  has  poured  out  from  the  riches  of  his  own 
nind,  without  effort  or  restraint,  and  continn«d  to  intemun^ 
with  the  play  of  all  the  paasiona,  and  the  ndgaT  course  of  ^is 
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tmiMat  or  neti  of  lapoM  l—n  jooki,  wko,  when  the  ol^eet 
nq|tk«t'i^j[M^«f7«.kaaV  ud  wotUlj,  ud  pneticil,  ud  vho 
jttt  Vitiumt  cbao^ng  Ui  bud  or  stopping  his  coUM,  Kttten 
U%e  goes  all  soDoda  and  (hapes  vt  iwectneis,  Mai\ 
COi\jarei  up  hndmpea  <A  iminortal  fngtauee  and  fretbtieM,  ud 
peopha  than  with  ipirita  of  glorion*  aqieet  tad  attractiTe 
^ran,  lad  ia  a  tiioiisand  timet  mon  full  of  fency  and  imager? 
and  qdeadoor,  than  those  who,  in  pursoit  of  inch  encbantmenti, 
have  ihntnh  back  from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion, 
and  declined  the  diacnasion  of  human  duties  and  caret." — Fol. 
U^f.  S17>  SnigmqfHadket  Charaefen  of  8kak^>imrei  Flayt. 

Thb  it  fidloved  hy  other  pauagas  of  esquiute 
Imiity,  mad  of  mora  aeeorate  conitraction.  trfaieh 
we  eannot  quote.  Ia  the  same  spirit,  though 
iwTer  with  mora  admiratioi),  he  raagei  oTer  the 
other  writers  of  that  Khool,  and  huls  its  "  second 
spring"  in  Keats  and  others  of  his  own  dhj,  every- 
where expatiating  on  their  most  characteristic 
points*  with  a  relish  for  their  beauties,  of  which 
their  most  ardent  admirers  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. Of  his  correct  estimate  of  Milton  alone 
baTe  we  any  reason  to  doubt,  for  though  he  has 
sabscribed  to  tome  splendid  passages  in  Campbell's 
*' Speoimens,*'  as  "offerioga  not  anworthy  of  the 
shrine,'*  we  are  disi^ pointed  to  find  in  the  acknow- 
ledged assars  so  little  on  the  subjeet  of,  after 
Bhakipeare,  oar  greatest  poeL 

As  m^ht  have  been  expected,  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  tlm^  and  their  sneeessors,  do  not  rank 
high  in  onr  critie's  estimation.  Addison  is  onder- 
rated,  and  Pope  is  scarcely  less  so  (considering  his 
extraordinary  merits),  though  he  is  justly  placed 
at  the  bead  of  the  class.  We  apprehend  that  his 
judgment  on  this  subject  has  not  been  so  well 
snstaiaed  by  public  opinitm  as  in  the  cose  of  the 
older  poets.  The  standard  quesUon,  whether 
Pope  was  a  poet  at  all,  has,  we  believe,  long  since 
been  decided  in  the  i^rmativo,  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  oriticLsm.  Nor  do  we  see  how  the  de- 
preciation of  the  school  of  Pope  ia  reoonrilable 
with  the  extraordinary  admiration  of  Grabbe,  whose 
principles  of  comporition  are  more  akin  to  those 
of  that  idiool  than  to  those  of  their  predecessOTS. 
Of  the  fiunons  critiques  upon  the  Lako  Poets,  we 
ean  only  afibrd  room  to  say  that  we  think  they 
were  aabstantially  correct,  and  pnblie  opinion 
laems  to  have  confirmed  thar  decision.  The  "  Ex- 
enrsion  **  is  not  exactly  a  poem  to  be  treated  with 

This  will  never  do !  "  but  experience  bus  proved 
that  the  peculiaritUa  of  the  school  will  not  do  long. 
Thongh  we  do  not,  like  our  critic,  exclude  abstract 
■peculation  from  the  category  of  Poetry,  we  do  not 
think  it  susceptible  of  the  highest  poetical  effect, 
and  therefore  do  not  approve  of  its  being  made  the 
staple  of  a  poem.  When  it  falls  into  mysticism, 
U  becomas  not  only  unpoetical,  but  positively  ab- 
flurd,  in  a  eomposiUon  which,  to  be  efieetiTe,  mos^ 
first  of  all,  1>e  easily  understood.  The  other  ex- 
treme into  which  the  Lake  Foets  ran,  is  equally 
opposed  to  the  true  principles  of  art.  The  per- 
fection of  all  art  leads  to  simplieity.  Kothiug 
ean  exoel  in  th^  sereral  ways  a  Grecian  temple, 
or  a  song  of  Bams  ;  but  it  is  the  depravation 
of  this  principle  to  push  it  so  far  as  to  prefer 
a  mud-walled  cottage,  and  the  rode  sentiments  of 
its  boorish  inhalntantB,  because  of  their  greater 
■impUeitj.  Bonce  Iwg  ago  Oefined  the  tme  ap- 


pUoatioa  of  the  principle  !n  tvo  words—" 

mmeUtiia." 

Next  in  importance  to  the  orttlcisms  on  poetry, 
are  the  essays  on  Mental  Philosophy.  Jeffr^ 
has  recorded  his  partiality  for  this  branch  of  stody, 
and  his  early  devotion  to  it.    His  writings  leave  as 
room  to  regret  that  he  did  not  devote  himself  tnoie 
continuously  to  subjects  for  which  his  singular  aeatC' 
nets,  forUlity  of  illastratitm,  and  precision  of  laa* 
guage,  peculiarly  qualified  him.   So  eariy  as  lao^ 
we  find  him  entering  the  lists  with  Bentham  and 
Dngald  Stewart :  and,  daring  the  next  qnarterofa 
centnrj,heoeoaslonally  boekledonhisarmour  toov«s 
throw  some  orergrown  folly.    Phrenology  recdved 
a  wound  at  his  hand,  from  which  it  has  nenr 
recovered  ;  and  UUlitarianism,  as  expounded  ht 
the  Westminater  Revieiv,  was  scarcelj  more  fnts- 
nate.  In  his  controversy  with  Stewart,  on  observa- 
tion, and  not  experiment,  being  the  proper  orgamm 
in  investigations  on  the  mind,  he  was  certainly  in 
the  right ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  this 
occasion  he  did  not  pursue  his  advantage  by  a  more 
extended  correction  of  the  current  notions  as  to 
Bacon's  views  on  the  inductive  method ^^triuiapk 
which  has  been  reserved  for  his  brilUant  soccessor, 
Mr.  Haeaolay.   His  most  daborate  prodnetionW 
this  kind  is  the  molt  finished  of  all  bis  works,  ths 
essay  on  Beauty,  originally  m  review  of  Mt. 
Allison's  Essays  on  Taste,  and  afterwards  eor- 
rected  smd  enlarged  for  the  "  Supplement  to  tbe 
Sncydopffidia  Britannica."     The  theory  which 
this  essay  illustrates  is  that  of  Association,  and  is 
intimately  cotmeoted  with  his  views  on  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  poetry,  to  which  we  have  already  allodad. 
We  cannot  pause  to  discuss  a  theory  which,  not- 
witfastandiog  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  witt 
which  it  is  illustrated  and  defended,  is  not  gene- 
rally received  as  satisfactory.    As  a  pieee  of 
writing,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  our  lu* 
gaage,  fi>r  elegance  of  eompodtmi  and  bean^ef 
illustration. 

In  general  his  wridngs  were  not  so  oonedia 
point  of  comporiUon,  though  the  papers  on  mrta* 
physical  subjects  are  written  with  more  care  and 
aeeorocy  than  any  others.  On  literary  and  gens- 
ral  subjects  he  seems  to  have  been  seduced  Into  a 
rapid  habit  of  composition,  for  which  his  fertility 
of  ideas  and  command  of  language  gave  facilities 
that  his  multifarious  occupations  conld  not  afford 
to  forego.  The  charm  of  his  compositions,  there- 
fore, ariees  rather  firom  the  beauty  of  the  language 
than  its  correctness,  and  stilt  more  firom  the  grace- 
ful fancy  which  played  sportively  around  the 
efforts  of  his  understanding.  There  are  no  Jdui* 
sonian  periods,  and  few  that  can  be  said  to  have 
been  elaborately  polished,  wlule  there  are  mimj 
that  are  inartifidally  eonstrueted,  and  not  much 
indebted  to  skill  in  punctnation  ;  bnt  sneh  is  the 
charm  of  thought,  and  felicity  in  tbe  choice  of 
words,  that  these  defects  are  loat  lUg^t  of  In  the 
graoefiil  flow  of  sprightly  and  not  inbarmonioas 
diction.  A  moro  delightful  author  could  not  be 
taken  up,  for,  with  no  affectation  of  originality  of 
thought,  or  finuiesB  of  expression,  be  rambles  on, 
teaching  on  ereryUiing  of  interest  in  bi>  eours^ 
gay  w  graT^  Urd)gitindaqfua^Qfi)uC  oeeadsa 
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ft^pbttt^  irith  i;  Tir&eity  ftnd  gnetf  vhieh  wem 
to  irite  spontaneondj  from  the  laljeet,  rather 
thu  ilma  the  effitrt  of  the  eritio— a  pungent  bat 
pbfM  iHt|  vUeh  dellghti  while  it  oorreeta — and, 
abm  aU,  an  exuberant  &BOf,  which  iUuBtratea 
whatever  !■  moit  abstnue,  and  enUTens  whaterer 
if  noat  dnil.  Bat  his  TiTaeity  nerer  descends  to 
Imi^,  and  hat  always  a  pnotical  object  in  riew, 
fie  begins  a  disqnisitiou  by  telling  ns  that  "  Burns 
ii  eortainly  by  far  the  greatest  of  onr  poetical  pro- 
digiM— /VvM  Stephen^  Duck  rfoum  to  Thomas  Dtr- 
motfy;"  hot  we  are  soon  conriuoed  that,  aeeording 
to  the  popular  notion  of  nnedoosted  poets,  he  was 
BO  prodigy  of  that  kind  at  all — a  conelnsion  which, 
H  cor  italics  show,  had  been  arehly  demonstrated 
from  the  first. 

Bnt  JeHrey  has  still  hlghw  daims  as  a  reTiever 
to  our  admiration  and  respect,  which  he  thus  puts 
tewardinhia  late  Frefiwe:—'<1%a  praise,  in  shut, 
to  vUeh  I  aspire,  and  to  mwit  whioh,  I  am  eon- 
ninu  that  my  efforts  were  most  oonstantiy 
dineted,  i^  tlut  I  hare  more  aniformly  and 
nniestly  than  any  preoediog  critic,  made  the 
nnnl  tendencies  of  the  works  aoder  discnssion 
s  kading  sabject  of  discassion,  and  neglected  no 
(^portanity,  in  reriews  of  Poems  and  Xorels,  as 
vdlas  of  grarer  prodnctions,  of  elnoidating  the 
trie  constitoeots  of  haman  happiness  and 
Tirtne,  and  combating  those  besetUng  prejadioei 
sod  errors  of  opinion,  which  appear  so  often  to 
wiUihold  men  from  the  path  of  their  daty,  or  to  array 
tbam  la  fiiolish  and  fatal  hostility  to  each  other." 
We  admit  the  claim,  and  eoold  adduce  many 
pneft  of  ita  justiee,  partieulariy  his  celebrated 
essay  on  Svift ;  but  the  following  intUgnant  ani- 
mdrcrsioii  on  the  immoral  tendency  of  Lord  By- 
m's  writings  will  soi&ce,  and  most  oonelnde  our 
Bstiee  of  Jeffiroy  as  a  oritie,  though  we  are  rery 
tu  from  baring  eren  enumerated  all  the  points 
of  view  in  whioh  he  presents  himsdf  in  that  capa- 
dty:- 

"  nil  it  tho  charge  vfaich  we  bring  agaiQRt  Lord  Bjron.  We 
BT  tlut  tttider  some  ttnuige  misappreheiuioii  »  to  the  truth, 
ud  tht  doty  of  procUiining  it,  he  hu  eierted  all  the  powerB  of 
la  powedU  mind,  to  coDvince  hii  readera,  both  directly  and  ia- 
finetlf,  that  all  ennobling  pnrsniU,  and  diunteretted  nrtaes, 
■n  men  deceits  or  illuions — hollgv  and  det^eable  moclceriea 
far  ike  moat  part,  and,  at  best,  bat  laboriow  follies.  Beligion, 
lo«^  pitriotiaiB,  nloBr,  derotion.  constant,  ambition — aU  are 
t>  to  fangfaed  at,  dttbeliered  in,  and  deapbed  t  aod  nothing  ia 
nil^  good,  80  fltf  as  we  aan  gatber,  bnt  a  rocceaiion  of  dangers 
I*  aa  tbo  blood,  and  <rf  banquets  and  intrignei  to  soothe  it 
ipta !  If  this  doctrine  stood  alone  with  its  exanpUs,  it  wonld 
Ktok,  we  believe,  more  ihaa  it  wonld  sednce-  Bat  the  aathor 
of  it  hM  ttw  anla^  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty 
OtMiau,  aod  that  with  uA  gnwe,  and  tone,  and  truth  to  na- 
toia^  Cbd  it  to  imposiiUe  not  to  npposB  for  the  tine  tiat  ho  is 
fts  mott  devoted  d  tfadr  Totaries— 1^  be  easts  off  the  character 
vi&  s  JaA — ud  the  nonnit  aftw  he  has  moved  and  exalted 
u  to  the  nrj  height  of  onr  ooseeption,  Tcentncs  his  mockery  at 
sU  thisgi  serions  or  snbUm^  and  lets  ns  down  at  once  on  sorae 
HHSS  joke^  hard-htarted  aareaam,  or  Aeros  and  relentless  per> 
Wdi^,  uit  OS  piipoae  to  show 

*  WhiWer  was  edified,  himself  was  sot  ;* 

w  to  dsMOWtrato  practically,  as  it  wer^  and  by  exai^le,  how 
pnAle  it  ia  to  have  all  fine  and  nobis  leeUngB,  and  yet  retain 
MiattNtoofK^ect  forthesi,orof  belief  in  their  iutdiuw  worth 
1  icidily,*'  8w.— V(d.  iL.  p.  SW. 
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will  only  permit  ni  to  ^li^^OwW  inore  can^y,  ' 
As  an  orator  he  had  conudeV|Q»'«iiVHlCvQ.or 
diminutiTo  figure  and  a  somewhat 
of  speaking,  and  his  mental  organiz^on  was  too 
metaphysical  and  too  little  impassioned  for  attain- 
ing the  Tory  highest  effect  of  pablio  speaking. 
And  yet  he  was  a  most  efTectire  pleader,  and 
soarceW  less  saccossfiil  in  his  popular  oratory. 
From  the  institotion  of  Jury  Trial  in  ciril  causes  in 
Scotland,  in  1815,  he  was  generally  employed  in  all 
eases  of  importance  or  public  interest;  hot  although 
these  afforded  more  room  for  popular  display,  we 
apprehend  that  he  was  sUll  more  at  home  in  addres- 
sing the  bench,  where  his  refined  intellect  found  a 
more  befitting  audience.  On  such  occasions  bii 
style  of  speaking  approached  nearer  to  that  of  his 
metaphysical  essays  than  to  that  of  any  other  of 
his  writings,  while  before  juries  it  was  more  enll> 
▼ened  by  flashes  of  wit  and  fancy,  rising  oeea^ni- 
ally  to  the  most  earnest  aud  dignified  eloquenea. 
His  sentences  were  generaltylong  aodparenthetieal; 
but,  such  was  the  felicity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  managed  the  intonation  of  hii 
Toico,  that  the  pregnant  sense  was  erolred  with 
marvelloQS  distinctness  and  effect  There  are  not 
many  records  of  his  forensic  speeches,  add  the  few 
that  do  exist  scarcely  convey  a  correct  idea  of  them; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  call  out  from  the  best,  passages 
saffioiently  obaracteristie,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
sufficient  general  interest,  to  warrant  our  transfier- 
riag  any  of  them  to  tbese  columns.  But  the  f<4- 
lowing,  from  a  speech  for  the  late  Sir  James  Gibson- 
Craig,  then  Mr.  Gibson,  in  an  action  of  danagai 
against  tiie  publisher  of  the  Bweon  newspi^er  fur 
a  libel,  may  suffice  as  a  specimen:— 

"  Qentlemen — There  is  in  this,  and  in  all  firee  societies,  a 
large  infusion  of  what  the  timid  call  fiMrtion,  sjid  the  enterprising 
leal — the  proud  reproach  it  may  be — the  glorious  fm\t  of  aO 
liberal  inst  itotions— to  be  r^rrttcd  certninjy  when  carried  to  great 
excess,  bnt  at  the  same  tine  to  be  forgiven,  and  partly  to  bo 
loved,  for  ita  connection  with  those  noble  privileges  ftom  the 
exercise  of  which  it  is  inseparable.  When  acting  under  tho 
influence  of  this  feeling,  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  lawfdl 
operation,  all  men  of  oommon  temper  will  make  the  same  large 
aUowanees  for  their  opponents  which  they  cannot  bnt  feel  they 
may  themselves  require  at  their  hands,  and  will  neither  impute 
malice  nor  harbour  animoa^  for  attacka  that  are  made  ia  a 
public  cause  and  in  the  heat  of  a  pabUc  contentiDB;  but  when 
these  open  and  not  nngenciou  dissensions  are  made  the  pntootfc 
for  private  de&mation  and  personal  maUgnity,  or  when  some 
base  adventurer  makes  a  nauseous  attempt  to  recomraend  hins^ 
to  a  political  party  by  low  and  lying  imputations  on  the  personal 
conduct  of  their  opponents,  it  becomes  all  honest  men,  and  those 
especially  whom  he  degrades  by  his  unsonght  and  polluting 
alliance,  to  spurn  him  from  the  fair  and  btmourable  contest  which 
admits  of  no  such  auxiliaries,  and  to  show  that  th^  who  an 
divided  on  principla  fight  aot  with  persons  bat  with  princtplBs, 
and  ^sdidn  the  ud  of  sknlkiog  aasaspm,  with  their  ccauailsd 
and  envenomed  daggsrs. 

"Gestlenun,  if  tiie  dafendtr  had  had  aoy  pntanca  for  this 
attack,  some  apology  might  liave  been  made  fbr  him;  bnt  when 
you  find  on  a  single  glance  at  the  libel  that  it  is  full  of  wicked 
aud  atrocions  fikbehoods — that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  a  baseless 
fitbric  of  pure  maligni^,  and  a  violation  of  all  tmth  and  juitfes 
— ^when  you  see  that  there  is  here  the  roost  direct  evidence 
of  the  midignant  spirit  that  dictated  the  attack — that  the  writer 
of  the  libd  shows  his  disappoiabnent  that  ^  shaft  he  directed 
gainst  the  dMiaeter  of  the  parsner  did  not  work  its  deadly  end 
— that  he  seemed  mortified  avea  at  this  hour  and  ia  this  pc^ 


UuM  'ofihf,  uU  igkk  tiottfl  to  bi  tha  intth,  uid  n^k 
lialMi  wkh  M  iaIidftUoB  to  idl  thi  world  thu  ICr.  Qibsoii, 
•Musgb  Kwm  bov  deeply  it  affected  his  cluntctar,  had  not 
Tcntuied  to  iniwer  the  statament; — and  -whea,  ttpon  being  in- 
dignmtlj  told  that  it  ia  fUae,  and  reqwired  to  pra  np  th«  author, 
ibij  a^,  if  yM  win  not  hare  neamtm  to  tho  k»  we  will  tdl 
70a  wbo  Iw  i%  aad  hsm  j<m  «  ma.  wbo  will  gire  joh  s  mort- 
iiiC  ud  thw,  whea  tbe  pomer  declines  to  meet  with  this  bully, 
and  aedu  hb  ifldreaa  in  a  court  of  justice  a^nst  thti  libeller, 
he  has  the  andacity  to  put  thii  defence  on  the  record,  to  t&j 
that  not  one  word  of  the  libel  ia  fake,  and  to  take  an  issue  in 
jwlfftoatioii — it  ii  snrsly  impoasibie  fitr  yon  to  doubt  that  the 
MM  w>w  befcra  ycm  unite*  all  the  ^Kmratton  of  which  any  case 
ia  anto^ble." — Sep»rt  of  Tmt,  QVum  t.  5taviwim,  p.  U9. 

Ab  a  political  orfttor,  we  can  scarcely  speak  from 
pereonal  knowledge,  hariDg  heard  him  only  once 
from  the  platfonn,  and  then  he  kept  the  aadSenoe 
attentive  for,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  period  of 
npvardioftwohonri.  The  Bnbjeot  vai  the  jpYK/t»aZ 
emanoipation  of  the  stares,  hot  npon  this  occasion 
the  honon  ef  the  day  were  carried  off  hy  a  still 
more  stalwart  intellect — Dr.  Andrew  Thomson, 
who  adroitly  taking  advantage  of  the  emotions 
which  Jeffi^y  had  excited,  and  after  the  latter  had 
left  the  room,  moved  and  carried  an  amendment  in 
fkroar  of  ^ameiiAau  emancipation. 

Sus  VQ*  rum  vobis  nidi^eatis  aves. 

As  a  Parliamentary  speaker,  his  fame  rests  on 
his  speech  in  favour  of  tiie  Reibrm  Bill,  which  was 
eert^ly  one  of  the  host  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  that  occasion.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  was  merely  a  spoken  arUcte,  bat  this  Is  more  sar- 
eastio  than  correct,  for  tfaongh  there  was  much  of 
phiiosophical  discussion  in  it,  particularly  on  the 
progress  of  free  insUtutions  by  the  enfranebisement 
of  mtmiolpalitie^  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  very 
^footire  debate.  In  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Feel's 
tannt  that  the  Ministry  were  yielding  to  the  threats 
of  the  people,  he  observed 

**  right  hw.  baioaet  oppoute  lias  reproached  ns  in  an 
eikiqvGat  and  pathetic  speech,  that  we  do  not  submit  our  fears  to 
argoment,  bat  our  at^umeut  to  our  fetirs ;  Uiat  wo  take  counsel 
of  the  alum  we  have  oarBel?e8  raised ;  and  thnt  we  have  msliod 
on  de^nately,  '  leuml  at  the  aoands  onivelvcs  have  rande.*  I 
wish  that  the  honse  had  been  told  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  the 
diflMDM  betwoHi  oar  intimidation  and  that  whidi  ia  proposed 
by  the  ri^t  boa.  baronet  liiniKilf.  Ttie  dillbrenee  between  ns  is 
tiiia — We  are  afraid  to  reAise  the  just  prayer  of  the  peoplo,  as 
expressed  in  their  petitions ;  th^  are  afnud  to  do  an  act  of  justice 
ibr  fear  the  concession  of  just  rights  may,  by  the  perversion  of  all 
moral  feelings,  be  mode  ttie  ground  for  uujust  demands.  It  cer- 
tainly comes  to  this,  and  this  alon^  which  is  the  ultimate  ground 
of  their  refusal,  niinelj,  the  right  htm.  banmet  wys,  in  part  at 
least,  '  I  am  afimid  at  the  dangers  and  erih  that,  by  some  iode- 
aoribable  and  noe^bined  process,  will  ensne  from  the  granting 
of  jnit  right* for  the  ri^ta  are  just,  and  no  man  prsteada  to 
dei^  titeir  joslioe.  The  distinction  between  ns,  sir,  is,  that  we 
are  afraid  to  refuse  an  act  of  justice,  and  they  are  afraid  tognmt 
iV—UirrorofParliamnt,  March  4,  1831. 

But  it  most  be  admitted  that  Jeffrey's  Parlia- 
mentary life  was  not  marked  by  such  brilliant  suc- 
cess as  had  been  anticipated  from  the  distinctions 
he  had  previously  attained.  As  a  politician  he  had 
from  the  outset  of  his  career  maintained,  as  well  in 
the  Hevme  as  elsewhere,  a  high  position  as  an  in- 
trepid and  eloquent  defender  of  our  constitutional 
rights,  and  not  a  doabt  has  ever  been  cast  upon 
^tfaer  hli  eonristenoy  or  his  integrity.  But  whea 
Ut  ofltaU  potito  M  Iiort  AdneaH  to  vMoh 


he  was  appotartsd  oil  Ha  waiHten  Wm  ^Hty 
to  power,  in  the  end  of  1890^  roqaind  lita  tt 
hare  a  seat  in  the  Hoase  of  Oommou,  be  entend 
into  a  new  spbm  of  action,  ftr  whleh  at  that  tima  of 
life  he  was  probaUynnflt.  HewainotwdynasnBeesi 
fal,  bnt  unfortunate,  in  his  eleetfoneering;  and  mn 
whenhe  had  reached  the  sammitof  his  Parliamentary 
ambition,  by  being  elected  one  of  the  lepreswitatires 
of  the  city  of  Edlnbui^h,  he  neither  shone  with  thai 
lustre  which  had  been  expected,  nor  did  he  gtfo 
raueh  satisfaction  in  the  less  brilliant  departments 
of  official  duty.  Even  in  his  more  peculiar  prowinea 
of  amendment  of  the  law,  we  fear  that  posteri^ 
will  look  in  vain  for  any  great  measure  tiiat  signaK 
ieed  the  reign  of  Lord  Adnwate  Jeffrey. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  temporary  obseugctkm, 
and  be  speedily  emerged  horn  the  elood,  to  emit  in 
his  latter  years  an  effhlgeneo  not  unworthy  ^  hit 
former  fame.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  capacity 
ho  laboured,  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  doath, 
with  pristine  vigour  and  sooeess.  In  place  of  giving 
himself  ap  to  literary  pursuits,  or,  it  might  have 
been,  to  literary  indolence,  for  both  of  whieh  be 
had  great  temptations,  and  might  have  fonnd  great 
excuse,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  Judicial  laboore 
with  an  energy  and  a  sense  of  duty  which  were 
above  all  praise,  and  which  added  increased  lustre 
to  his  character.  Lord  Byron  had  fitt^  nM.  of 
him  as  a  barristei^ 

"  As  Ctosar  wore  his  rob^  fou  Wflsr  you  gswa  i" 

but  with  the  ermine  Us  robe  acquired  a  wast 
accession  of  almost  unexpected  dignity,  which 
placed  him  in  a  position  of  the  first  Judicial 
ominenee.  At  the  bar  he  had  been  distinguished 
more  as  a  brilliant  advocate  than  as  a  profonnd 
lawyer,  though  we  well  remember  the  start  he 
took  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession  when, 
on  his  appointment  as  Dean  of  Faculty,  he  throw 
off  his  literary  occupations,  and  devoted '  himself 
exclusively  to  law.  It  was  not,  however,  till  he  be- 
came a  judge  that  the  fall  ezteat  of  his  legal  acqnir«- 
ments  and  capabilities  was  seen,  but  he  then  rapicDy 
distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer  of  the  most  pro- 
found attainments  and  views,  as  much  eharaoteriaed 
by  their  soandnesa  as  by  their  originality.  Bat  H 
is  not  in  these -pages  that  hta  morita  In  tbis  rvKpmt 
can  be  discussed,  and  we  mast  pass  on  to  the  more 
popular  subjects  of  his  Jndioial  demeanour  ud  elo- 
quence. 

.  Now,  admirable  as  he  was  in  both  of  these 
apects,  it  would  convey  an  altogether  wrong  impre»- 
»ion  to  compare  him  to  those  classic  oracles  of  the 
law,  such  as  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  William  Gran^ 
of  whom  our  conception  is,  the  perfection  of  paUent 
listeners  and  grave  expounders.    Xiord  Jeffrey  yrmm 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  probably  laar* 
resembled  Montesquieu  or  D'Aguesseau  than 
of  our  own  judicial  sages,  not  excepting  LoM  Chsut- 
cellor  Erskine.     A  patient  listener  he  oertftinlw 
was  not,  for  his  acute  intrileet  enabled  Uoa  to 
anticipate  the  bearings  of  an  argnitient,  and  ^ 
constantly  interrupted  the  pleaders  before  hlzn. 
questions  which'  It  was  often  not  easy  either  to 
tmt  ot  ttt^.  They  were,  however,  ganesany  VBry 
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to  ibd  poln^  ihottgh  Measlonallx,  like  moat 
Otfur  tery  olerer  people,  vho  anticqtate  the  sloirer 
moTsnMDtsor  othen,  he  missed  the  mark ;  and  the; 
mn  inrariably  so  oharaeteriied  by  saavity  of  man- 
ner, and  brillianey  of  illustration,  that  they  pleased 
rimost  as  mneh  as  they  puzzled — the  litigaut,  of 
eooTM,  always  excepted.    When  he  came  to  delirer 
liis  opinioD,  he  was  rery  mach  the  Edittburgh  Re- 
vkwer  on  the  beoah — with  the  same  acutenees  of 
observation,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  variety  of 
leaniiag,  but  with  the  same  diicunireneas,  the  same 
flov  of  easy  and  graceful  diction,  and  the  same  play 
of  fancy,  which  indeed  seemed  to  sparkle  brighter 
by  contrast  with  tho  usual  solemnity — -wo  will  not 
uj  dolneu — of  the  btHich,  Subtle  and  ratiocinatire 
SI  vera  his  elucidations,  and  pregnant  with  the 
iNuideat  and  most  enlarged  views  of  law,  there 
vai  nothing  oraeolar  or  dogmatic  in  his  nuumer  of 
itstlDg  thmi.    Dignified  and  solemn  ho  often  was, 
sod  always  when  the  occasion partivularly  required 
bim  to  bs  so;  but  there  was  no  affectation  of  pomp 
or  esremonj,  a>od  his  manner  towards  both  the 
'  bench  and  the  bar  was,  in  a  high  degree,  candid, 
eoorteons,  and  deferential.     Indeed,  often  as  he 
differed  from  bis  brethren,  he  seldom  did  so  without 
I  s  graoefal  compliment,  or  an  expression  of  defer- 
ence which  seemed  almost  an  apology  for  his  dis- 
KBt.   Were  we  to  draw  upon  the  Reports  of  his 
ti^e,  or  still  mora,  upon  oar  own  recollections,  wo 
could  quote  many  instances  of  this  exquisite  grace 
of  manner  and  expression,  which  imparted  euch  a 
chsnn  to  his  jadicial  demeanour;  hat  to  do  so, 
vbere  we  eonld  not  with  propriety  balance  their 
e&ot  by  its  mare  grare  and  raluable  features, 
might  oonvey  erroneous  impressions,  and  sink  the 
gnat  ma|riBtr*te  in  the  agreeable  talker.   We  will, 
however,  present  onr  readers  with  a  passage  of 
I  sorpassing  interest  in  several  respects,  from  his 
opinion  in  a  caso  of  public  importance — the  appU- 
I  cation  (with  undisguised  political  feelings),  for 
'   ta  interdict  or  injunction  against  tbe  erection 
.  of  an  obelisk,  in  the  Calton  burying-ground  in 
I   Edinburgh,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Muir, 
!   Pslmer,  and    other   "Political  Hartyrs,"  who 
I  bkd,  in  1793-4,  been  transported  for  sedition.  The 
:  Csart — the  Lord  President  dissenting — dismissed 
I  the  appUea>U(m.    Lord  Jeffrey  observed:— 

"  I  iball  not  repeat  what  has  been  alread/  ao  wall  aSA  at  to 

tte  ttUbliabcd  practice  of  orecUjig  in  such  places  what  are  learn- 
j    tHj  called  cenotaphs — or,  in  otUer  words,  tombs  or  monuments 
I    to  tlie  memory  of  individnals  wlio  are  not  there  iuterred ;  nad 
*UA  are  foQjr  as  often  intended  to  comroemorato  the  admim- 
tim  aai  tpspatbj  oC  sectkHu  <^  the  oaromonity,  for  pablic  ser- 
•    nm  or  aalTeciiiga,  at  the  mvn  private  afTeetion  of  inrriTiug 
tnoiM.   It  ia  oioagh  to  tatiaQr  one  of  the  lenity  of  auch  a 
■^ntdnn  b  sneb  a  loealitj — that  it  is  esaentially  of  a  Sepnlohnd 
todSi^ann  dtaractet.    It  is  a  monament  to  the  memory  of  Dead 
iMi — at  nwB,  BO  doubt,  who,  in  their  lifetime,  offended  agiainst 
tba  law,  aad  incun«d  its  peoaltiea ;  bat  who  nay  now  surely  be 
bdd  ts  have  expiftled  tbeir  offenoes  by  their  sufferings ;  and  of 
vbon  I  MUDot  hut  think  that  we  arc  bound,  on  every  oonaidera- 
Ijon  of  Christian  charity  and  humility  (aod  especially  in  Huch  a 
to  think  only  as  of  erring  and  unfortunate  fellow  crea. 

taw. 

M  an  nwilEaE  to  bdiev^  nd,  in  ftet,  I  ao  not  beIiev^  that 
"■liewrteii  of  this aaonnmeiit,  or  any  oonsideraUe  number  of 
"tgiWrily  wish  by  it  to  encourage  insubordination  or  contempt 
anthority.  But  eveniflooald  think  that  any  of  them 
"t  "  nnl'rinrt     intmfinn.  I  shwM  ftal  oort 


dent  that  ths  apfirimsnt  matt  e&d  ^  tbeif  4g&d  XmfptiM»at^, 
The  eril  of  any  leiaon  iucnloated  in  anch  •  nr%  ftwtuaMytia* 
pends  wholly  on  tbe  spirit  in  which  U  it  Mad,  |uiA  jMt  sa  the 
pnrpoae  for  which  it  may  hare  been  promulgated ;  nnd  I  have  no* 
the  leaat  fear  of  ita  being  now  read  by  the  people  of  Uui  eonatiy, 
or  tneh  of  them  at  may  think  of  looking  at  it  in  any  hot  a  safe 
and  even  a  salutary  sense.  The  tiioaight  irtuah  anch  a  mouu- 
ment  should  suggest,  even  to  those  moat  opposed  to  tite  vlewt  and 
opinioas  of  ita  founders,  are  naturaUy  of  a  solemn  and  sobering 
character.  And  if  in  some  they  may  ttill  be  too  mooh  mixed  vp 
vith  feelings  of  anger  at  suppcoed  ii^ustioe,  and  in  others  of  un^ 
inercifal  reprobation  of  offences,  of  which  tbe  misohief  and  the 
penallie*  have  been  long  ago  eontnmmated,  X  can  only  aay  that 
the  blame  will  he  with  those  who  eontinue,  on  either  side,  to 
cherish  Bentimeots  so  uucharitablei  and  if  than  be  any  place 
where  the  influence  of  the  scene  in  which  thc^  are  si^tgested  are 
likely  to  soften  them  down  to  a  mora  humane  and  indn^eot 
standard,  it  is  wben^that  scene  is  laid  when  the  wicked  Mate 
from  troubling  and  tho  weary  are  at  rest,  and  where  eTerything 
should  remind  us  of  our  own  fimil  mortally,  and  of  that  awfhl 
seat  of  judgment  helbre  which  none  of  n«  can  hope  to  be  jutifisd--» 
except  through  men^. — Ptttimo»aiidtlim,v.  Bctttic  mtdoiitn, 
tth  ICnreh,  1815. 

We  have  been  dwelling  on  sad  reoolleotions,  now 
that  his  place  in  eoart  knoweth  him  no  more;  bat 
sadder  still  remain  to  those  to  whom  he  was  known 
in  private  life.  From  what  we  have  said  of  the 
charm  which  sorroanded  him,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  his  usual  conversation  was  in  a  nugular  degree 
pleasing,  and  this  arose,  not  less  from  its  high  ia- 
tcUectaal  tone,  than  from  the  genial  spirit  which 
never  abandoned  him.  He  was  by  no  means  a  pro- 
fessed wit,  thongh  he  often  uttered  what  might  well 
bo  called  witty  things ;  but  these  were  not  so  mneh 
the  grotesqao  combiaatioQS  of  incongrnlties,  as  * 
shrewd  remarks,  illustrated  by  fanciful  images, 
which  in  ordinary  unrestrained  conversation  sprung 
ap  in  his  mind  with  a  fertility  and  spontaneity  whieh 
were  very  remarkable.  Kor  was  ho,  in  the  nsnal 
sense  of  the  term,  good-humoured,  for  there  was  s 
brusquerie  in  his  manner,  which  imparted  an  air,  bat 
only  an  air,  of  petulance  and  impatience.  His  good 
humour  lay  much  deeper,  and  seemed  to  spring  more 
from  his  moral  feelings  than  from  constitutional  hlir> 
bit.  There  were,  indeed,  few  good  qualities  of  the 
heart  which  ho  did  not  possess  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  these,  particularly  his  bene&cenoe,  were 
enhanced  by  the  unostentatious  way  in  whiilh 
they  were  exercised.  The  wisdom,  moderation,  • 
and  high-mindcdness  of  bis  character  were  con- 
spicuous, and  to  these  the  highest  tribute  was 
paid  by  the  respect  and  veneration  which  it  com- 
manded, long  after  he  hod  withdrawn  from  all  pidi- 
lic  exertion,  except  the  discharge  of  his  jndlo&il 
duties.  By  the  political  party  to  which  he  had  ad- 
hered with  nndeviaUog  eonststeney,  he  was  to  ttie 
last  revered  as  one  who,  not  less  from  his  eminent 
services,  as  from  his  exalted  oharaoter  tmd  illnstri- 
ous  reputation,  was,  as  far  as  he  eonld  with  pro- 
priety be,  thour  ornament  and  support  By  his  more 
immediate  acquaintances,  among  whom  he  ranked 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  he  was  all 
but  adored,  as  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
and  many  who  could  not  boast  of  his  firiendshtp, 
regarded  him  at  a  distance  with  scarcely  less  afiiao- 
tion  and  respect.  His  rather  sadden  departure  from 
among  them,  though  it  could  not  be  called  prema- 
ture, attended  as  it  was,  to  yMnre»MMhbjriiih 
■achimpoitag  splendonrt^^ftlk  If  W^^^^fiU  of 
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Bdinlmrs^  «f  Uw  extinction  of  one  great  woree, 
not  only  of  the  intelleefaal  Hgh^  bat  of  the  looial 
warmth  of  the  eommaiiitx. 

Qnis  deddmo  at  psdor,  ut  modiu 
Tim  ori  capitia  t 


Bat  ve  mnit  panie,  lest  ire  he  suppowd  ie  haT« 
fallen  into  P&negTiie — which  Jeffrey's  memnf 
qaires  not.  We  hxro  finished  onr  laboar  of  lore 
whioh  was  to  hind  for  him  a  Wreath,  thoogh  it  may 
not  be  an  vnmortelle — which  we  now,  with  awe  tai 
rererance,  deposit  on  his  Tomb. 


THB  SCOTTISH  CAVALIER* 

BT  UEOTEZrAXl  OIUKT. 


Mr.  Gbaki's  characior  as  a  writer  of  Historical  T 
Romance  was  cstabUebod  by  the  AdTentares  of 
the  02d  Regiment,  He  seized  a  brilliant  and 
stirring  sabjeot,  wliieh  is  in  itself  »  proof  of  useful 
genius;  and  be  wronght  it  out  in  an  exciting  and 
interesUng  style.  Bistorieal  romance  is  the  most 
dangerons  and  difficult  class  of  fietitiom  narratiTe. 
It  requires  more  eantlon  than  is  necessary  in 
merely  telling  a  story  that  nerer  existed  out  of 
the  author's  brains,  until  it  got  amongst  the  print- 
er's types.  The  historical  romance  must  have  all 
the  emt>clliahmeots  of  imagination — all  the  excite- 
ment that  the  world  expects  in  a  norel,  and  yet  it 
most  not  traTcl  out  of  the  record  as  respects  the 
real  characters  introduced  into  the  narraUve,  or 
the  actual  events  that  it  descrilies.  The  rale  is 
stem  and  unt)ending.  The  late  Sir  Walter  Scott 
portrayed  some  of  the  Coreoanters'  leaders  in 
colours  calcnlated.  to  leave  a  darker  impression  of 
tiieir  character  than  was  warranted  by  truth. 
The  consequence  is  well  kuown— a  contribution  to 
criticism  which  is  likely  to  lire  out  the  o0ence  in 
whioh  it  originated.  Dr.  M*Crie*s  vindieation  will, 
we  heliere,  snrrire  the  Wizard's  attack;  and  all 
thinking  meo,  fikely  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
VDBf  will  most  probably  eonsnlt  the  otiier  before 
conQplidating  their  opinion.  Dr.  M'Crie's  work 
not  merely  indicated  the  character  of  the  men 
whom  he  beli^ed  to  be  aspersed,  but  also 
the  importance  of  historical  romance.  The  title 
is  certainly  not  the  happiest  that  could  be  em- 
ployed  to  describe  this  department  of  literature,, 
but  it  is  intelligible,  and  cannot  now  be  changed. 
We  expect  a  lar^e  increase  of  this  class  of  works, 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  adhering  strictly  to  the 
rule  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  fictitious 
eharaeters  are  the  marginal  creations  of  the 
author ;  and  if  he  does  not  outr^  great  principles 
in  the  men  of  straw  whom  he  creates,  nobody  can 
find  fanlt  with  the  manner  of  their  disposal.  They 
are  altogether  his  own  property — and  that  descrip- 
tion of  property  respecting  which  it  may  he  most 
aptly  said,  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own.  But  the  historical  romanciat  most  draw 
au  accurate  picture  of  the  times,  and  the  great 
daeds  that  he  describes.  He  cannot  be  allowed  to 
trifle  with  impunity  amongst  public  records — to 
distort  facts  of  national  importance — to  stab  pa- 
triotism by  fictitious  narratire— or  to  elevate  I 


tyranny  oat  of  the  dust  consistent  with  its  natare. 
Any  greater  latitude  than  we  have  named  would 
destroy  its  sobjecL  This  system  of  writing  would 
become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  which  men,  by 
common  consent,  would  agree  to  proscribe,  nnlcu 
it  were  limited  in  the  way  stated.  If  Mr.  Grant, 
in  his  work  on  the  d2d  Highlanders,  had  been 
pleased  to  represent  Cameron  of  Fassifeni  as  au 
arrant  coward,  he  would  not  have  been  permitted 
to  find  shelter  under  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a  fictitious  narrative.  In  his  present  work,  the 
"Scottish  Cavaliers,"  we  are  inclined  to  beliere 
that  he  represents  James  VII,  as  a  man  of  more 
heart,  and  Visconnt  Dundee  as  a  man  of  greater 
generosity,  than  either  of  them  possessed.  Jamei 
can  hardly  got  a  character  for  bravery,  for  wisdom, 
or  for  anything  very  good,  established  for  himself 
at  this  period  of  time ;  yet  he  would  have  ben 
more  or  less  than  a  man,  if  he  could  have  seen  the 
Scotch  refugees,  who  abaodoned  homo,  friends,  fih 
miiies,  wealth,  estates,  and  honours,  for  his  eanse, 
converted  into  private  soldiers  in  the  French 
vice,  without  feeling  all  that  Lieatemmt  Orint 
makes  him  express,  Graham  of  ClaTerhonse  b  an 
accursed  name  in  Scottish  history.  His  monoiy 
was  ruined  for  ever  by  the  '*  Oload  of  WitoessBs" 
and  the  **  Scottish  Martyrs  ;**  and  Lieut.  Graat'a 
view  of  his  character,  when  fairly  examioed,  is 
merely  on  a  par  with  the  estimate  made  of  Dick 
Turpin,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ainswortfa,  in  Rookwood. 

The  tales  circnlated  regarding  Glaverhouse,  in 
bis  western  raidr,  are  to  be  taken  cum  vota.  We 
cannot  more  readily  believe  them  all,  and  in 
their  atrocity,  than  we  believe  the  manto  havebeea 
in  a  special  particular  guaranteed  league  viUi  the 
devil;  who  "kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear," 
and  broke  it  to  the  sense,  by  giving  his  fr^uA  sad 
servant  a  charm  against  lead,  while  he  left 
open  to  the  precious  metals— -»  current  trafitkn 
amongst  the  peaswitry  being  that  he  was  shot  st 
Killiecrankio  with  a  rilver  button. 

Fidelity  to  the  Stuarts  was  a  ruling  passion  with 
the  second  aa  it  had  been  with  the  first  Graham; 
and  this  ruling  passion,  unless  it  be  closdy  curbed 
and  warily  watched,  becomes  in  all  men  the  "be- 
setting sin."  We  believe  that  Claverhoase  was  not 
greatly  concerned  regarding  any  form  of  fsitb. 
We  presume  that  if  tbe  Crown  had  tnmed  from 
the  Cross  to  the  Crescent,  the  gallant  Grrtan 
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fike  (>«iieral  B«m,  uino  1849,  bare  permit- 
ttd  UuMlf  to  ba  4^ameiwd.  The  CoTenantera 
mn  sot,  most  probably,  objeetionablo  io  his 
tjm,  because  of  their  psalm-aioging  in  moors  and 
defti  of  the  roek^  to  their  monmfal  melodies — 
the  Bangort  or  the  Tonroods  of  their  time; 
bot  baeaua  they  had  minda,  aod  dared  to  think. 
He  may  not  hare  been  natnrally  a  eroel  man. 
How  maoy  lleentions  men  of  the  preieDt  day 
wwld  torn  aside  rather  than  ernsh  a  vorm,  that 
eoild  not  promote  their  pleasare,  aod  yet  will 
riikanyamoDDt  of  .oraelty  ia  the  serrice  of  the 
pbsntom  vliieh  is  their  idol  ?  We  eonoot  aroid 
tbe  eonfession  that  amongst  the  ultra- Tory  part; 
msDj  large  and  generoas  hearted  men  abouad,. 
vfao  woald,  and  who  do,  contrihate  largely  to  save 
distress  from  verging  into  vant,  yet  will  not  aid, 
but  stoatly  resist,  the  means  for  rendering  aueh 
Mcrlfiees  lesa  necessary  than  they  have  been  for 
may  years.  We  have  frequently  half-wished,  for 
die  sake  of  all  that  class  of  men,  and  of  Clavei  - 
booM  aowngai  others,  that  Lord  Brongham  had 
been  correct  in  considering  men  not  responsible 
Ar  thtir  belloft  whieh  is  merely  a  fashionable  and 
diaereet  vay  of  stating  the  doctrine  on  one  topic  uf 
B.  D.  Owen.  AU  men  mnst  be  responsible  for 
their  belief  on  a  great  variety  of  snhjeets,  beeanse 
their  belief  is  the  groQod  and  spriog  of  their  ao- 

tiODL 

The  claim  to  bravery,  chivalry,  and  gallant 
besring  in  tbe  field,  maintained  for  Claverhouse 
bj  IdCDtenant  Orant,  may  be  conoeded  without 
blowing  us  to  make  him  one  of  tbe  heroes — 
snd  one  of  the  most  spotless  heroes  and  patriots 
•f  Scottish  history,  as  has  been  done  in  a 
neat  Bdinborgfa  volume.  No  man  is  pre- 
psnd  to  regard  GlaTerhonse  in  that  light  who 
ii  not  in  danger  of  fbllowing  his  bloody  steps, 
if  opportonity  offered,  and  who  might  not,  under 
Att&u  enitement,  shoot  John  Brown,  the  carrier, 
befim  his  wife,  at  their  oottage-door. 

Junes  VII.  was  a  more  sincere  man  than  his 
brother,  or  perhaps  than  bis  grandfather,  and 
sppears  to  have  resembled  tbe  character  of  his 
hiber  more  intimately  than  any  other  of  his  rela- 
tives who  oceupied  the  British  throne.  History 
proves  him  to  have  been  always  a  weak-minded 
nu,  deficient  in  ability,  bigotted  in  opinion,  and, 
*lien  effectnally  opposed,  timid  in  action.  These 
&cti  are,  however,  perfectly  consistent  with  all 
tbe  itatements  for  which  the  author  of  the  **  Scotch 
t  Candiers**  gives  him  credit. 
'  The  low  estimate  formed  hf  him  of  the  military 
'talents  and  '*  rirtnes**  of  William  III.  is  compara- 
'tirely  new.  The  soldiers  who  lost  the  Battle  of 
tbsBoyne  offered  to  change  kings  and  fight  the 
■EOBtest  over  again.  The  talents  of  William  were 
l>ot  brilliant — the  Dutch  are  never  brilliant — bat 
ttey  were  "  steady  and  solid,"  like  his  people, 
3ii  military  life  was  early  comojenoed.  Uo  led 
l-snnies  when  be  shootd  bare  been  at  a  nniversity; 
'snd  he  has  the  merit  of  saooess — the  possession  of 
jsQ  tiut  bravery  and  genius  yield;  and  possession 
'bUttory,  as  in  law,  oomea  to  ha  oonaidered  nine 
ptiMs  of  the  ten  in  the  case. 

Vt.  Vaeanlay,  in  his  Jiisfory  of  JBii^and,  dnnra 


a  flattering  pictnro  of  William's  capabilities  and 
vigoar;  and  we  find  nothing  in  other  histories  to 
shake  this  opinion,  or  to  impress  ns  with  the  beliaf 
that  it  is  ovardrann  or  too  vividly  coloured. 

We  have  written  the  preceding  sentences  to  shov 
what  we  expect  and  in^st  upon  in  a  historieal  ro- 
mance. We  can  hardly  even  allow  in  it  aa  **  epi« 
sode"  of  drollery,  like  Tytler's  vodict  in  Joha 
Knox's  case,  founded  on  the  black  pin — the  most 
attenuated  of  all  cironmstantial  ovidence,  on  which 
a  cat  could  not  be  hung  without  incarring  the  oharge 
of  feline  murder. 

Lieutenant  Grant's  work  is  perhaps  too  life-like 
to  be  popular  amongst  tbe  ordioary  class  of  circulat- 
ing library  readers.  Works  suited  to  their  taste 
generally  comprehend  an  entire  system.  The 
whole  theory  of  rewards  for  the  virtuous  and  pun- 
ishment for  tbe  vicious,  is  wrought  out ;  and  we 
expect  everything  to  be  in  a  fair  train  for  bringing 
out  the  good  fblks  from  every  dilemma  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thiri  volnme,  and  the  heroes  and 
heroines  got  Into  their  right  places  by  its  dose. 

The  author  in  this  woi^  takes  a  diffbrent  ooone ; 
but  before  stating  its  oatlines,  we' shall  quote  aa 
explanatory  passage  from  the  preface : — 

"The  principal  localil;r  of  the  stoiy  is  ths  Wrightshoue,  or 
Cutle  of  Bmntitfield,  which  stood  near  ths  Burghmiiir  of  Edia- 
boTgh,  and  wu  wiwiiely  leinoTed  in  1800,  to  make  wa;  for 
tint  hideow  erection — the  Hospital  of  OUlespie.  As  described 
in  tha  nnuuee,  it  was  a  magnifloeDt  dMtaan  in  tha  old  Sooto- 
French  itjrle  of  nrchitectnre,  and  was  eompletely  enennted  with 
l^nds,  de?iee>,  armorinl  bearing,  and  quaint  basai  relieri. 

"  It  wss  of  great  antiquity,  and  over  the  central  door  were  lha 
arms  ot  Britain,  with  the  initials  J.  VI.,  M.  B.,F.  E.H.a.  Amid 
a  singular  provision  of  sculptured  figures,  representing  Hope^- 
Faith,  Charity,  &&,  was  a  bu-reUof  of  Adam  and£re  ia  £deii, 
bearing  the  fcdiowiDg  It^nd : — 

'  Qahen  Adam  del*'d,  and  Eve  span, 
Quhu  wera  a'  the  gsntites  than  f 

"Between  them  was  a  female  representing  taste,  and  intoribad 
Oiu/ut.  '  Oa  the  eastern  front  of  the  castle  was  acnlptored  a 
head  of  JnUns  Ctesar,  and  under  it  Cains  Jtd.  Caetar  primtit 
Rem.  iaqv.  On  the  eastera  wiog  nm  llgares  of  Tbaperen^ 
Fradentia,  and  Jnatitin,  which,  it  ia  mnarkable,vere  among  the 
Srat  stones  thrown  down.' — {Scoft  Mag.,  1800).  On  the  weak 
wing  was  a  Boman  head  of  Octuvius  If.,  and  five  representations 
of  the  Virtues,  beantifnllj  scnlptnred,  Sievi  Olitafructifera,  1378. 
h  Domino  ConeJUb,  1400,  Patriae  H  Posterit,  and  many  other 
valuable  carvings,  whicli  are  now  preserred  at  Woodhoosele^ 
adorned  the  walks  and  windows.  The  east  wing  was  said  to 
have  been  huilt  bj  Aobert  III.  Aroot  infbrms  ns,  that  the 
centre  wuereotad  by  James  IV.,  fin-one  of  hia  mistiessei^  and 
aboot  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  Hamilton  of  Barganiemada 
many  additions  to  it.  How  the  edifice  obtained  the  name  of 
WrigkCi,  or  Wryie^ilumte,  ia  now  ankoown,  as  no  proprietor 
it  who  bore  tlwt  outDe  can  now  be  traced ;  but  Uw  Napien  a^ 
pear  to  have  possessed  the  barony  from  an  eariy  period,  aad 
their  names  frequently  occur  in  local  records. 

"Alexander  Napier  de  Wrichtyshonse  appears  as  one  of  an  in* 
qnrst  in  1488.  Hit  coat  armorial  was  a  bend  chni^  with  a 
crenent  between  two  mnllets.  He  married  Hargaret  Nqner 
of  Merehiston,  whose  &ther  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hodden. 
In  1681,  among  the  commissioners  appointed  by  James  IV,, 
'anent  the  crui»,'  we  flod  William  Napier  of  the  Wrighta- 
boose.  {Ada  Parliamntorum).  And  in  1590,  Barbara  Napier, 
Ills  sister,  was  convicted  of  sorcery,  for  which,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  a  '  stake  set  on  the 
CiutellhiU,  with  barrels,  coals,  heather,  and  powder,'  but  when 
the  torch  was  about  to  be  appUed,  pregnancy  was  allied,  and 
the  execution  dehtyed.— (CWtAtnctxHTf  Bitiorie).' 

The  scene,  then,  is  Edinburgh  f^Ji(f^{^)|7-' 
the  time,  those  yearn  infiiiif&ttiaiy^mMBlftaltar 
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the  gwrt  m^i<4io»Ty  mtlwnw*'-«n4  mt  of  iht 

£»tiiUies  most  btepertot  ii  tlut  of  tho  Napieri, 
vhow  doKMDduU  in  Indl*  mod  tho  FeniatoU,  ia 
Soinde  OQd  SyrU,  hove  neently  borao  a  lowUng 
par^  jtf  did  their  prodeoetton,  in  fray  and  foray. 

Tho  Caitle  of  Morohietton  vai  in  the  powewion 
of  the  Dow-agor  liady  OrUol,  and  her  ntecc,  Lilian 
Napier,  of  whom  Loid  Glermi«toDleo,  who  belonged 
to  the  Oounoili  and  vat  thegroateikecamp  amongst 
thoBir  vai  enamonredthoth  on  aeooant  of  her  beaaty 
and  ber  landi.  The  young  lady  did  not  fkrenr  hit 
Tiews;  for  even  In  these  days  ClemUstonleo  had  a 
TmA  eharaeter,  vhon  snob  charaeten  wen  not  easily 
aeqaired.  In  order  to  promote  his  purposes,  he  ob* 
tained  varrantt  to  sesMh  Lady  Orfsel's  honse,  for 
«  proscribed  ministOTi  and  an  ofloer  of  the  Napier 
family,  who  was  In  the  Dnieh  tntersst,  and  at  the 
time  was  ooncealed  in  the  oastlo.  A  eompatiy  of 
Bambartoa's  regltaent,  commanded  by  Douglas  of 
Finland,  was  employed  in  this  dnty.  In  the  com- 
pany, a  cadet,  named  Walter  Featon,  a  protege  and 
an  old  page  of  Lady  Dumbarton's,  was  attached. 
This  yooag  man  had  been  picked  up,  as  was  sup- 
posed, from  his  dead  mother's  side,  in  tbe  old  Qray- 
mars'  kirk-yard,  when  the  remnant  of  some  raid 
agaiost  the  western  Whigs  were  confined  there  oa- 
der  guard,  and  tn  tbe  open  air.  The  soldiers  pitied 
tha  boy,  and  spared  a  pecuUsr  ring  which  was 
nppoeod  to  bo  his  mother's,  and  oArad  the  only 
piobaUa  flloe  to  Ui  fiunlly;  hot  it  never  serrod  any 
pnrpose  to  blm,  although  it  avenged  his  death. 
Tho  mlnicter,  lehabod  Brumel,  was  captured  in  the 
castic^  and  the  ladies  only  escaped  in  oonsequenoe 
of  tbe  eonniTanee  of  Walter  Fenton,  whom  Lilian 
had  known  as  a  page  at  Lady  Dumbarton's,  and 
who  was  brought  before  the  Coancll  for  this  breach 
of  military  diseipllne.  Ho  eonfesaed  his  crime,  and 
was  saved  from  the  torture  which  the  enraged 
Olonnlstonlee  and  his  ftionds  at  the  board  would 
have  Inflicted,  by  the  ioterference  of  Claverhonso 
and  Dalsell,  who  admired  his  gallant  bearing,  lie 
was  coromittod  to  prison;  and  the  author's  dsscrip- 
tioB  ef  an  £^bnrgh  prison  at  that  period  oorre- 
Bpend^  wo  fear,  too  minntely  with  Its  real  state: — 

**  VsUsr  «ss  ooBthutsd  bsdc  to  tiu  prtaoo-hoaH  in  QmaUfM 
Clon,tlMHMitaf  Hidliathiwbasf  drsfedy  filled  with  nos- 
copiiniuiig  en^U,  prcccM  hy  llseet  Uaololck;,  snd  tbe 
gqdamsti  or  goTemor  of  Uie  ettrtJiwhuwit,  who  wore  the  aty 
hiexy,  hluti  Ciced  with  yellow,  eud  carried  a  hosoh  t>f  oKinoue- 
lile  keys.  Wiltor  found  biiuelf  before  s  lilUe  uchwej,  dmoi 
hf  s  (bong  iron  door,  whk^  opeoed  under  tlie  gtmt  iantpikc 
■tair  of  Um  ediioe,  and  led  to  the  lower  ngloBi — to  a  tuper- 
Btnelqie  cf  vaulU,  which,  from  their  low  ui  nmive  upeot, 
ui|ht  hsTs  bsea  tensd  coeval  with  the  dtqre  «( the  Ateundera. 
!nie  Eglit  of  the  iron  SUM  home  by  tlw  (odeiiMB  fcUed  to  pene- 
trate ttie  deep  abyu  which  jawsed  before  them  on  the  door  being 
opesed,  and  the  eold  wind  of  the  ■abterraaeaB  chamber  nuhed 
ap:ward  in  their  ftcci.  Slowly  dfacendiog  the  hollowed  and 
tine-worn  atq^  ot  an  andent  lUir,  aooompaoied  by  hit  goad 
ad  eondnotort,  poor  Walter  noied  nsohanically :  the  lamp,  a* 
it  flared  is  the  ehiU  tbnoephere,  showed  the  duk  arohes,  and 
gfcei^  iJiay  Willi  of  tbe  naanfe  itineworiE  Ibiiiuiig  the  baaemeot 
•tosf  at  the  prieon.  Ee  Ut  a  horror  cree^^  m  et  hie  heart. 
A  gmfowd  and  dianaliileiwe  reigned  there  I  for  these  earthy  paa. 
•agM,  wheif  the  frog  croaked,  the  shining  beeUeerawle(l,audlhe 
maay-lented  ipider  span  in  audutorbed  secnrity,  gave  back  no 
echo  to  their  footat^  In  the  heart  of  a  popolous  city,  thonght 
he,  can  >uch  a  place  be  P  Is  it  not  a  drcuu  9  '  Adoiiai.! 
Measir  oriedafoieatethetistttee.i«biid,>o^riU,aDdiin- 
eutUftthMtbsfOmuMDd^aMl  lbs  mssir  started  task. 


*  How  kwg,  O  Loi«,  wQt  tho«  pem»  ihasa  ht^m  to  dSNW 
thy  peu|4ef  B^oe,  ye  bairae  ot  Ibe  ComsBfl  B^ok^  Q 
ye  natiooa,  Ibr  He  wiU  aTange  tbs  biooAo(hiiQhoaei,aifdiHi(r 

vengeance  on  lu*  advonaiiei.* 

**  <  Hoots !  It'e  that  fule-body  Brnmd,  hlawing  like  a  )^p«r 
throngh  tbe  Tur/-}aAc,'  laid  tbe  inacer ;  and,  knocking  thrice  on  the 
oeil<door  with  hi)  Mtos,  added,  *  Gtf  year  toegua  had  baas  boiai 
with  an  elthin,  as  it  dnerrsd.  mj  biaw  badUe,  ys  «adM  las 
crawa  lae  crouae.  Howater,  gadeaas,  hii  rabdllaw  yuuaeaig 
will  not  diilnrb  yon  madcla.' 

"  '  TiiB  vftolta  are  gey  &r  doon — we  would  be  deevedwi  bin 
elie,'  replied  the  ^deman  ;  '  bnt  he  ganga  to  the  Bau  hi  tbe 
moning — and  he  can  elng  pialiMidy  to  tbe  roaiii^  wtvai  iB< 
the  canld  out  wioJ,  «I  Tnil,  Beaaet,Btaokaddw.  sad  alktr  k*. 
tliren  in  tribulation.' 

"  'By  my  word,  keeping  thae  chieUioa  the  aslderugiijaS 
feeding  what  ought  to  be  hanged,'  responded  ttie  macer,  tax  thass 
nnderUiyp  aOteted  to  acquire  the  osvalter  saatlment*  id  tbe 
day." 

The  prisoner,  knowing  well  the  secret  canses  ef 
Lord  Clermistonloe's  enmity,  was  onlikely  to  cho- 
rish  for  him  a  favourable  feeling;  and  !t  is  not  the 
portion  of  the  following  extract  relating  to  this 
topic  which  we  think  Important,  bat  the  second 
paragraph,  which  servos  to  remind  us  of  the  brief 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  slavery  was  not  merely 
practicable,  but  practised  in  Scotland.  Tbe  valus 
of  the  reforms  secured  by  the  struggling  men  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centories  in  SeotUod, 
have  never  been  folly  esUmated,  but  they  faicladad 
the  destruotion  of  slavery:— 

"His  lentinenti  of  hoatility  to  Lord  Clenuitwilee  wm 
eqaaUed  only  by  tbote  of  gratitude  to  the  Laird  of  CUTerhoBM, 
by  whose  inflnuKc  he  had,  for  a  time,  been  cpami  a  ciail  aad 
degrading  maltreataent ;  bat  that,  ajae  \  was  yet  to  be  eadved, 
and  the  oouteniphttion  of  it  was  nuddening.  To  be  givea  u  a 
boudunan  or  serf,  girt  with  a  ooUat  of  thrall  or  •lareiy,  to  ««k 
in  the  pits  and  mines  of  certain  landholdera,  was  a  node  otiaf 
niihmcnt  not  ancominonin  those  vindittiva  days. 

"Wheo  tba  Seottish  tnwp%  flndar  Iisttt«iiaat^>ilmul  8to> 
ehan,  debated  the  brave  cavaliaiB  of  Nontrose  is  battle  at  Il» 
bister,  in  Bms,  oa  the  27th  of  April,  lOSO,  hnnrtred*  whe  wn 
taken  ca[>tiTe  were  disposed  of  in  tliat  mannar.  Some  wara|iTea 
in  thrall  to  Lieotcnant-Gencral  Losly,  many  to  the  Manjdi  of 
Irgyle,  otbon  to  Sir  James  Hope,  to  work  aa  slaves  in  his  lasd 
mines ;  and  the  residue  were  all  sent  to  France,  to  reerait  tbe 
Scottish  regtmsnU  of  the  Lord  Aagus  and  Sir  Bobert  Hamf." 

The  rctnm  of  Gcoi^o  Dotiglas,  of  Dnmbartoo, 
fimm  London,  lared  Walter  and  released  btm.  He 
obtuned  a  oommlsslon  in  Dumbarton's  raiment; 
the  rest(nation  of  Lady  Orisel  and  her  nieee  I^lsn 
to  tholr  lands,  whieh  had  been  eonfiseated;  vbD« 
Clermistonleo  carried  off  Lilian's  old  nurse  from 
her  eotta;;e  —  abducted  her  in  orror  for  tbs 
young  lady ;  and  nuver  discovered  bis  mistake 
until  he  attempted  to  console  her  and  reward 
himself  in  a  manner  common  amongst  gsUaots 
in  ail  ages  sod  countries.  The  noble  lord 
may  bare  nouHsbed  a  moustaoho  for  his  own  per- 
sonal comfort,  but  he  did  not  altogether  relish  a 
grey  and  thin  appendage  of  that  character  in  bis 
loman— and,  for  oneo,  was  wiUing  to  let  his  eaptin 
hoe. 

Time%  as  we  smd,  have  changed,  and  Enslga 
Fenton  is  accompanying  Lilian  Napier  in  h«r  shop- 
ping amongal  the  Lacken  Booths,  while  lord 
Clermistonlee  foltewi  them,  mizloavto  fix  a  quarrel 
and  fight  a  dud  with  Bnrign  Fenton,  fyr  take  cf 
the  lady  fair  and  rich.  He  had  prerioosly  fought 
with  Douglas  of  Finland  uiisaoeessfiiZly  lo  the 
sanftOMw.  lh«^|^|!flfiii^^i4>fteftlthoagh 
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ft  ii  irsn  dMerfb«d  t  Ibst  ve  lQc«  the  cbafferlog  and 
anall  talk  of  the  Bdinbargh  shopkeepers  of  the 
MTenterath  eentary,  ai  exhibited  in  the  Lacken 
BooCbif  and  narrated  bj  Lieutenant  Grant 

mii  t  bnirdly  Tcodtr  of  grooerici ;  *  whkt  ue  ye  buTing  F  Plom- 
itnn,  lixpenec  tlie  pooiid — tin  oev  herb  wiM  Iblk  ta!  tea,  aad 
fblM  ok'  {KHwii,  only  fifty  EngUih  ibillingi  the  posnd — onngea, 
nstnegi,  tai  Irawasfne  the  Undo*  the  idobtroiu  FortoguleB— 
G«coDy,  UnsewLel,  aad  U«f«ix,  the  wiaw  o'  th«  u^or-do-«eel 
fweb— >iight<sD^saw  tha  SooU  qvut—what  mjtlot  Imf • 
og,  luduif' 

"'Or  if  yoa  ladcel  ■  riurp  npier.  sfr.*  tnfed  a  btr»4med 
awddippw,  baniiv  onr  hii  hit  door,  ud  takiiig  op  the 
^aat;  'aeonI«to'Uilaathat«ORUtaniaeaiu»ii-baU,pilu* 
dtCoboM,  bladM  Toledo,  piitol*  of  Obugow,  and  gai»  Kil- 
■Nit  iriiittlai,  the  bait  of  a*.* 

"'(^  whit  a  Babel  it  ill'  sudLiliaD. 

"'Or  a  warm  roqoelare  to  wear  in  the  camp,  my  haadwine 
gntiaunp*  cried  Ltuky  Diaper,  abriik  and  comedy  haberdasher 
ia  I  quilted  gowa,  high-heded  ihoea,  and  lace-edged  coif. 
'VhataR7»biqnnft>Vl'4rI^i>)u>'  Toa  will  be  letting  up 
hooM,  I  wariaat;  aad  are  eoma  to  eaek  for  the  pleoiahiD^. 
Wilk  in,  tir — walk  in.  madam.  I  bare  caahion*  o*  velvet  for 
M-tetUea  and  window  seata  atnffed  with  Orkney  down — braid- 
duthi  of  wonted  and  silk,  Mrranta  (or  napkins,  ai  the  Soath- 
loai  ea'  them)  Domick  and  Tlandera  damatk,  tome  Mwit, 
tad  otben  plain — cnmaaaia  codwaira,  and  sheets  jmt  without 
bbdImt.  Wbat  want  7*^  917  bonny  laddy.  and  mIm  does  the 
bridal  eome  off  P" 

"'Xabdietioaonherdutterr  muttered  Clerraiatonlee,  who 
lanied  at  the  door.  Waltar  smiled,  Idlian  hliahed  and  trem- 
bU  ktwsM  ilW^**^  and  anger;  but  her  i^ly  waa  internipted 
by  tta  aatnaea  of  a  eastomar.  who,  lifting  hU  bonnet  reipect- 
f^tftW,tnd«d  Ua  Older  to  LoskylN^,  who  Immediatelf 
liUiBsd  tf  with  iaiBgiiattoi,  and  qrtiif  him  atkaae^  said 

*"9at  ye  ip,  indeed,  wi'  a  colnu-dn-roi  cost  of  three  pue 
tiMa;  ifi  lilu  the  in^adenea  that  makaa  ye  ipeir  before  yonr 
biUM  an  larfed.  My  tertie !  wbat  is  ttui  woiU  eoiuDg  to 
rtiaa  Issa  if  abaxter  coois  apetrinf  for  the  Hka  tbatP 
Im  wf  ye,  man,  ami  Galloway-white,  drab-de-fri««e,  or 
hafaia  soaimi  to  the  A«t    Appaiil,  an  gads  ewn^  for 

"The  aafortanate  baker  waa  fbreed  to  retreat,  for  the  draper 
<i  M08  dumght  Tery  diffsrently  from  one  of  the  present  day. 

*"Ay,  MidaiB  lilian,  then  was  that  iU-fiiiued  wife  o* 
Bdie  Jafray,  vbo  bydea  Bp  the  Stinking  S^le  (jnat  aboon 
Us  Ksi^t  o?  Coated  lodgingX  saed  down  the  gate  not  an  hour 
spiwi'abood  o'  ailken  cramwaasie, wi champit flgnres as  red 
•  hK  aia  ad>,  and  a  mantle  wf  paaHDSBta  sewit  round  the  craig 
si  What  think  ya  tf  Gai  far  a  wibatei's  wife  in  the  Lawn- 
asAet.  I  mind  the  time  when  uc  prenunption  would  have 
imU  her  a  canld  lodgiBg  ia  Oe  Wat«  ^Ia.  That  was  in 
1072,  wbaa  the  Appard  waa  strictly  enforesd,  and  uane  bnt 
patlefitlk  daored  to  mfle  it  oa  the  plidnstanss  in  silk,  taffeta, 
Isee,  or  forriag,  faroidny  or  miniver ;  bnt  the  timea  an  changing 
^  I  am  g^tii^  said  aonr,  tad  ndghboara  iqr,  am  &r  be- 
kisd^aoiU.' 

Bsaiqr  nuaattao  Uaa  Mm*  i%  my  huly ;  aad  wad  woild  it 
year  awart  fee^  if  pmUt  out  wi'  red  satin  a^la^node. 
led:  ye  a  sword-kaot,  yoang  gentleman,  Una  aad  white,  onr 
nld  acotdah  eodcadeP  In  whi^  can  I  serve  yeP  A'  the  ea- 
vabsn  of  my  Lord  Puabarton  ken  me ;  for  I  had  a  ^  biddie 
oasa,  that  MI  in  tbdr  ranks  at  IWgier  (rsst  him,  Godl),  for, 
bt  m'  among  the  bladc-avised  nooo's.* 

"Wiien  a  pause  in  the  bustling  dealer's  garmlity  pannitted 
W  to  spaak,  I^iin  raqnestsd  so  mach  of  the  finest  bine  vdvet 
ssaoaldm^a  searf  for  the  shoulder,  with  fringe  aad  andnu- 
tey  flmad,  aad  spangles  of  gtdd  and  lOrer. 

"'I  se^  medam— I  keo,'  resnmed  Lnd^  IKapar  with  a  smile 
ot  tifcfligsnce ;  "tis  a  sewf  for  thn  winsome  gentleman.  Oh, 
Unay,  ye  ueedoa  blnsh ;  I  mind  the  time  wlien  yonr  [ady  mother 
caaaban  to  order  a  bnm  planishiag  for  her  bridal  and  bsdeck- 

Ii^krbat  ehaBber.<if-dais ;  and  ablythe woman  I  was  toMrve 
WI  taflHaP— Ton'U  be  talmg  the  Tery  best  Genoa,  I 
vaOHL  Itiaa^aasart  to  bm  fHtW^}  batitgir*  my 
Wttpiere  wben  hxms  like  that  haxtv  body  think  0'  deck- 
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dkaad 


i&gfhelrilUkaredl  ^ 

Shefltetd  daith.   Come,  CT^f^JJfiijljl^ipd'slKiw  my  lady  IdUaa 
onr  vdveta.' 

"Two  apmce  and  boxom  shop-girls,  in  short  oveiigowni,  irith 
snooded  hair  and  ban  arms,  laid  several  rolls  of  velvet  befon 
Idlian,  who  immediately  mads  her  selection,  and,  anxiens  to 
escape  the  infliction  of  any  more  observations  from  Lncky,  da- 
sired  her  to  give  it  to  the  lame  serving-man,  and  note  it  in  the 
books  of  the  steward,  Syme  of  the  HilL  AH  the  shopwomen  eort- 
■ied  pnfaoB^,  u  I^an  took  the  arm  of  Walter,  and  swept 
Bgwn  into  tha  morning  boide  of  the  Ladcea  Booths. 

**  Chafing  at  their  delay,  Clermistonlee  had  been  locting  with 
imaginary  interest  into  the  window  of  a  bookseller's  booUt  (tha 
sign  of  which  was  'Jonah') ;  bat  he  heard  not  the  chatter  oftba_ 
proprietor,  whose  tongue  supplied  the  place  of  newspaper  pnfl^' 
review,  and  publishing  list.  His  brdship's  thonghts  wen  eba- 
when  than  anmog  tiw  ledJctteted  aad  ipidatly  illnstnlad  tonsa 
before  him. 

"' Wlut  ore  ye  for  buying  this  biaw  day,  my  noUa  lotit 
Then  ia  the  Knight  of  Bavallan's  *  True  craeUx,'  the  *  Baiddied 
Virgin* — a  folio  thu  will  please  yon  better; — the  three  volnmea 
of  'Astrsea;'  the  'lUnstrioos  Bossa,'  imprinted  by  Mosely,  tha 
EogUshman  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  fresh  frae  London  by  tbs 

last  waggon,  only  three  weeks  ago  ;  the  last  poem  o*  boidy  

my  noble  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  George  o'  Bosehangh,  '  Clelia'a 
Country  House  and  Closet,'  whilk,  as  the  Iddy  Srumstordy  said 
in  this  very  '  booth'  yesterday,  is  the  most  ddicbtfu*  book  sinoa 
the  days  o'  Gawain  Douglas  o*  Dunbar  --  ■' 

"'Simh,  I  want  neither  your  hooka  nor  yonr  babble ;  when 
I  lade  dther,  I  will  know  when  to  come,'  said  the  han^i^ 
lounger,  suddenly  rememberiDg  when  he  was«  and  wheaoe  eaaw 
the  cataract  of  mrds  that  ponied  ot^  lus  ear,  Taraiag,  ha  anr 
those  for  whom  h«  wu  in  widt  entering  the  Lawnnuket,** 

Clermiftonlee  aocoeeded  in  making  a  ^noml, 
and  was  vorsted,  bat  not  killed,  as  he  ahoald  hawa- 
been.  Men  like  Clennutonlee  should  never  ba 
merel;  vonnded,  for  they  ara  better  off  the  itage 
entir^y.  After  thejr  hare  attained  a  thorough 
character  for  mischief,  and  the  artist  cannot  pi^ 
raorft  black  on  the  ebony  of  th^  heutii  he  aboald 
finish  them. 

Walter  Fenton  and  Lilian  Napier  Uwed  and  loved 
happily  nntU  William  of  Holland  pat  to  lea  with 
hia  armament,  and  thenDambartdn*s  regiment  wu 
ordered  to  England.  Thej  were  expected  to  join 
the  army  CO Ueo ted  at  Hampatoad  by  James  to  oppose 
the  InTader,  hiv  daaghter's  hnshand.  Althoagfa 
the  interference  of  William  became,  perhapb,  neeea- 
sarj  to  seearo  his  own  and  bis  wife's  expectations— 
for  tha  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell  were  net 
then  foi^otten  on  the  ConUnent— still  it  wm  a 
melancholy  basiness.  The  deposition  of  a  father 
by  bis  son  is  bad — by  bis  daaghter,  worse  ;  and  yet 
the  responaibility  lay  with  James,  who  expected, 
perhaps,  to  convert  tho  nation ;  and  who,  eertainly*' 
waa  a  tool  in  tiia  handa  of  the  French  Khig  and 
the  Pope. 

We  need  not  repeat  &e  hlstwy  of  tiiat  oonflle^ 
which  ia  veil  told  by  Lieotenant  Grant,  so  far  as 

his  business  leads  him  into  the  matter ;  bat  the 
parting  of  Walter  Fenton  with  Lilian  Napier  and 
Lady  Grisel  reveals  so  many  traits  of  olden  times 
in  Edfaibargh  and  its  nelghboorhood,  that  we  oopj . 
part  of  the  author's  deseripUon 

**  *  Awab,  nnt  Qiisd  i  Hr.  Tenttti  hss  coma  (0  bid  as  fanrnO. ' 
He  mardMs  by  crow  of  tiw  oodc,  aad  we  mqr  not  see  him  sgtia ' 

for — for  many  a  weary  day,' 

" '  My  dream  is  read  1'  etdsimed  the  old  lady,  starting.  'Oh 
lilian,  lass  I  what  is  this  yon  tdl  tte  P   WaUw,  jar  ppar  hairag^ 
eome  to  me;  fffr  whmeaanyi^^fliSSfyV^OOylC 
•"Fur  "Engiand,  wadam,'  '        ■  O 

<*'Ei^andl  alakskalakal  andl  waidnwiivef  Sir  AnUo 


TB£  ecornsH  cavalhr. 


l«Id,*  replied  tha  vanMftble  dune,  whose  tjn  were  gUttcring  with 
tcvt.  *  I  uw  %iiB  sbMidiBg  thtre,  Wbre  the  oaken  cabinet,  in 
hii  baf  OMt,  tteel  cap  and  |t«iM,  fnt  aa  I  nw  liim  last  when 
QiiJer  bamet* ;  and  oh !  bat  he  wemed  yonng  aad  wiBaone, 
with  gioT-in;  cheeks  and  bright  kieksof  cnriiagbrown.  **  Archi- 
bald," I  cried ;  Mid,  stretchiog  my  anni  Iwrard  him,  I  ftrore  to  aay 
mair;  bat  0  !  Lilian,  the  words  died  away  in  whispers  on  la; 
lipt.  He  walked  over  to  the  buffet,  and  took  up  his  silver  tan- 
kard which  other  lips  have  never  touched  since  his  own.  It  was 
empty.  Sairly  he  gloomed  as  he  wont  when  angbt  crossed  bim, 
and&uig  down  the  cap.  Ibeard  the  clank  of  liiijanglingspurs  as  lie 
turned  UgbtJy  about,  saying,  **  Fare-ye-weel,  my  jo  Grisel,  hone 
and  spear's  the  ci?  again,"  and  strode  away.  Bnt  oh,  his  fine, 
and  Uie  Sash  of  his  dark-browed  eye ;  they  come  bad[  to  me  a 
vision  from  the  grave.  I  awoke,  and  there  stood  Walter  Fenton 
— ^hit  living  image.  0,  Lilian  I  my  doo,  something  sad  is  at 
hand.  Blows  and  blood  ever  followed  sncli  visions  as  mine  bath 
been  this  night.    It  forebodes  deep  dool,  and  dark  misfortune.' 

" '  Dear  Annt  Qriad,  why  snch  dreary  thoagbU  t'  said  LUian, 
no  longer  able  to  mtralit  Imr  tears;  'thongh  wean  lonng  oae 
dear  friend— Ur.  Fentoa— OB^Ih<nM,efter  Sir  ArebibnU'i  own 
heart.' 

"'Trae,  he  hath  the  beaii^of  aNkpter,  and  the  very  eye  of 
my  yonng  bod,  and,  sooth.  He  was  a  stalwart  cavalier  as  ever 
danced  a  gay  galliard  or  spurred  a  horse  to  the  battle-lteld.  And 
yoa  are  bonne  for  the  south,  Walter  t  War  and  blood,  more  of  it 
yet — more  of  it  yet — when  will  the  wicked  cease  from  tronbliox  P 
Wdl  it  is  for  ye,  boy,  that  ye  have  no  mothra  to  wttf  this  night 
the  bitter  tears  that  I  have  often  shed  for  nine.  Three  fiur 
aons,  Walter,  hae  gone  forth  from  thia  said  roof-trea,  three  atd- 
wart  men  they  were  and  winsome  to  look  npon,  Uooming  and 
strong  u  ever  braced  steel  owr'e  gallant  hearl^  but  hard  alake ; 
^r  the  sun  sank  ower  the  westUnd  hills,  the  last  o*  them  by 
by  his  fidhei't  sid^  cauld  and  itark  on  the  hnnka  of  the  Keith- 
ing  bam.* 

*"Bnt  I  trow,*  she  added,  striking  her  cane  on  the  floor, 
'many  a  brav  English  cap  and  feather  lay  on  the  tarf  ere  Hat 
cnM  to  pnn.' 

•"The  keen  grey  eyes  of  the  spirited  dame  lathed  blight 
through  her  tears,  for  strongly  at  that  moment  the  spartan  i^rit 
of  the  old  Scottish  matron  glowed  within  her  hsnrt.  'En^andP 
Alake !  and  what  is  stirring  now  that  onr  bine  bonnets  mann 
cross  the  border  again  P  Smooth  water  nuis  deep.  I  i^o 
tbongfat  we  were  owre  nb  wi'  the  South  to  bide  tae  long.' 

"'Madam,  we  march  si  friends  and  aUiea  to  assist  in  repellbg 
invanoa  from  its  sliores.  William  of  Orange,  with  a  great  at- 
wraent,  wnr  benda  his  cumon  on  tiie  E^'ih  cou^  and  by 
A^bteA  to-morrow  we  nardi  for  Eing  Jamet^s  aunp.  I  mnst 
leave  yon  instantly,  for  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.  Hy  Lord 
]>nmtnrion  requires  my  presence  at  Uolyrood,  There  General 
Douglas  of  Qneeushnry  is  to  address  the  officers  of  the  army. 
Farewell,  dear  madam ;  think  kindly  of  me  when  I  am  hr,  &r 
away  from  yon,  for  never  may  we  meet  again,*  and,  half  kneeling, 
be  kissed  her  band. 

**  •  Then  ere  thou  goert,  my  poor  b<^,  drink  to  tha  roof-tree  of 
one  who  loves  thee  wdl,  and  who  may  never  behold  thee  more. 
Te  hie  the  veiy  voioe  of  my  youngest  wo  ;  and  0,  Walter,  my 
add  heart  yearn*  nnto  ye  even  as  a  motho-'t  would  yearn  onto 
her  dearest  child.' 

"Walter's  heart  swelled  within  him  aa  the  kind  old  lady  laid 
bar  band  round  his  neck. 

"'Lady.Bruntisdeld,'  cried  be,  in  a  low  voice,  'often  have  I 
known  bow  sad  a  thing  it  was  to  feci  oneself  alone  in  the  worid, 
and  never  will  the  memory  of  these  kind  words  be  eAced  tma 
my  heart.' 

"JJlian,  blushing  and  pale  by  turps,  with  eyes  ftdl  of  tears, 
hrooght  from  the  almry  a  silver  cnp  of  wine,  and  after  she  and 
I«dy  Grisel  had  tatted,  Walter  drained  it  to  the  bottom;  as  he  did 
so,  uttering  a  mental  bleating  on  the  honae  of  Bruntisfidd.  The 
rich  Gascon  wine  fired  bia  heart,  and  gave  him  coonge  to  nu> 
tain  the  separation. 

""lis  a  sad  and  sadden  parting.  Waller,*  lud  Lady  Grisel, 
weeping  nnreatrainedly  -with  that  dd-lashicHied  kindneaof  heart 
which  has  long  since  fled  Iron  the  hod.  'How  kmg  will  yoa 
b«  awqr  from  naP* 

"  *  ^ut  depends  on  the  fortune  of  war,  madam.* 

"'Pidr  bairn!  ye  mean  the  misfortune.  Alake!  we  live  in 
•mM  tiaei.  Tear  after  year  oar  add  SeoU  wib  ledh  ttie 
Mrl0mnthi*a(iiiVapanBadlurtral«m  aad  iwliimil. 


How  many  bir  tma  lie  reived  with  aneUe  ptia  and  tail  t«  l» 
ent  down  hj  the  sword  of  the  foeam !  Thrice  in  my  time  bnt. 
I  seen  the  balefire  blaze  on  Sontn-edge  aad  Odhil  Itek,  tad 
thriee  have  I  teen  the  h^  flower  tf  the  coaatry-tide  wcda  iw^. 
And  well  it  it,  Walter,  that  thoa  hatt  no  other  nutber  On 
myself  to  monra  for  tlwe  tjiis  night ;  for,  u  I  said  befoi^*  ihs 
contiuned,  in  the  garmlons  musing  of  age,  *  my  mind  gaugit  btd 
to  the  hsppy  days  and  the  fond  /sees  of  other  times,  wW  I 
have  laced  the  steel  cap  owre  comely  cheeks  whose  smiles  wen 
a' the  world  to  me..  Then  the  baltitrc  was  lowing  on  ilka  bill,  and 
MOMrfowfrw/rwaa  the  eiy.  O,  when  will  men  grow  wise  (aithit 
fait  body  Ichabod  said  with  truth),  and  let  the  wided  kiagt  of 
the  earth  gird  up  their  loins  and  go  forth  to  battle  alone  F'  ** 

Time  passed  swiftlj  vith  the  vinners  and  the 
loseri  ID  the  game  of  var.  The  largest  portion  of 
the  army  abandoned  James,  and  marehed  over  to 
the  standard  of  William.  Even  the  Scotch  foreei 
in  formidable  bodies  passed  from  their  allegtanoe 
to  the  StoartSi  or  rather  transferred  that  allefp* 
anee  from  Uie  father  to  the  daughter;  bottheie 
were  no  railways  —  there  vere  not  efen  mail 
coaches  in  those  yean — and  warriors,  notwith* 
standing  the  sneer  at  Sir  John  Cope  hy  the  GoW' 
nor  of  Berwick,  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the 
news  of  their  defeat  or  Tietory,  I<ady  Grisel  had 
her  Christmas  party  while  her  friends  were  ap- 
proaching rapidly  from  England,  but  she  was  ig- 
norant of  the  torn  that  the  war  had  takw,  tad 
the  bent  of  its  course: — 

'  Old  I^y  Grisel  occupied  her  gieat-ctuhioned  dmir  witt  her 
spinning-wheel  on  one  haal,  and  her  cnp  of  milk  posset  on  a  tri- 
pod table  at  the  other.  The  nrngbbonring  lAird  of  Brumdiyin, 
a  pUin,  hard -fealn red  man,  in  an  nnheed  coat  aad  hideous  w% ; 
Sir  Thomat  Dalsell.  in  a  gtli  aait  of  Iiocd  bat,  laOwr  cidn  at 
irritable  with  a  lumbago,  contracted  ia  Kaecovy ;  and  the  Dowigar 
Lady  Dmmstnrdy,  all  stomadier,  starch,  and  blad  satin,  with 
Idistreas  Friscilla,  her  daughter,  and  exact  counterpart,  oocajned 
the  forq^nnd ;  while  honest  Sy  me  of  the  GreenhiD,  in  hii  plti* 
hodden-grey  coat,  a  flaming  red  vest,  with  ribbed  gaOigiikiBt 
rolled  over  bit  kneet,  and  his  (at,  comely  dame,  with  he^  Mije 
gown,  laced  coif,  sad  httWih  rf  jhowsAoli  kqrs,  aat  PwpBclMy  a 
UtUe  behind. 

"  While  the  two  bdrds  wen  acaoaunodatcd  with  silver  task* 
ards,  which  Mr.  Drovthy  rqilealihed  again  and  agaia  with  tbs 
burnt  sack,  thea  so  ranch  in  voga^  the  bluff  ground  baibt,  ia 
virtue  of  his  humbler  station,  dnnk  ant-brown  ale  tnm  |Ui 
pewter.  Everything  in  the  apartment  was  trimmed  vritb  greia 
holly  branches,  and  a  mistletoe-bough  hung  from  the  great  Aar- 
mant  tree  of  the  ceiling,  under  which  tbo  loDg>bearded  eU  can- 
lier  saluted  Lady  QmA't  frdcd  dte^  with  Bodi  good  hoaoar 
and  courtesy. 

"  'Ves,  Simeon,  it  was  the  case,*  coatinBed  the  latter,  who 
was  engaged  in  some  proey  reniniteencea  of  King  Charles  tb« 
First's  days.  '  A  fiery  dragon  leat  seen  in  the  west,  and  itflev 
owre  the  Uuirfute  Hilla,  towards  the  Castle  of  Ihufaar;  and, 
that  day  month,  a  monrnfnl  fidd  was  fought  and  lost  there.' 

"  '  I  weel  mind  the  time,  your  ladyship,*  replied  Sintos, 
scratching  his  galligaskins,  whore  he  had  received  a  threat  ftsm 
a  Puritan's  pike ;  '  bnt  the  flaaiog  diagon,  wi'  ita  fiery  till,  «ii 

Uionght  to  portend  * 

*  '  Just  sneh  Ihingi,  Simeon,  as  the  bright  li^ita  in  the  aoitt 
hae  portended  this  month  past.  And  ye  hen,  ^r  Thoant,  tbst 
the  miraculous  shower  of  Highland  baunets,  whilk  preceded  tbt 
irmption  of  the  ill-fimred  Bedshanks  iu  the  west,  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  '84v  vrat  another  wonderful  and  terrible  omen.' 

'  '  True,  Lady  Grisel,'  replied  DaUell,  taking  a  sip  from  hit 
tankard ;  *  bat  ane  partaking  own  mickle  o*  the  leaven  o'  ti» 
auld  coreuant  (d — n  it  1)  for  an  auld  cnvalier  like  mytdf  te 
believe;  unlets  sold  Uahood  was  the  merchant  that  wde  set 
free  wT  hit  gear.  He  bat  own  lang  been  ptAiag  bit  asb  ia 
our  Seottiih  JUn.* 

"  '  C  whidi  my  laie  lord  (rest  him !)  had  most  ocular  pnoC 
said  Lidy  Dnunsturdy,  in  a  low  impressire  voice—*  when  be  taw 
bin,  irf  bona  aad  tail,  dancing  on  Um  waflatfBladmBiHilft*' 

bov  1^  its  vpbbwitf.  jimnn^im?  uugrc 
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*  'CbdniJli!*  iBBHsnxllftiacltjTO;  *  b«n^»  the  now  eooiiig 
icm  Iba  hu ud  he  ibook  tbe  flakw  from  Iu«  wig. 

'  'Tn  in  iittiiig  own  fiuf  b«n  the  in0t,  laird.' 

"  *Wa'n  hac  it  itonii  thU  night,  lira,*  taid  Simeon.  *  I  ken 
Ijr  (be  seogh  o'  the  norlan  wind — its  gey  driecli  an  eerie.' 

" '  "SdeaA !  I  hope  not,*  mi  Draradiyaa.  '  Vtt  a  teon  o* 
tnv Ml-wetiuTS  owre  the  mnir  at  the  BockitaAe;  and  I  loet 
cMgh  >t  M»rtinmB»-tide,  whea  twa  hundred  bhtck-fiuei  were 
wnnd  in  tbe  Olea  o*  Braid.* 

"  'And  there  hat  been  no  word  from  V^ngianJ  nice  tlie  uam 
U— nx  weeks  V  said  Lilian,  lighing. 

*  'Some  nj  the  roads  are  deep,  sweet  mistress  *  nld  General 
Dilidl ; '  and  ottien  saf  the  Onugemea  are  deeper ;  bnt  the 
U  a  scrap  hath  reached  the  Coondl  since  that  rioawa* 
looD  Craigdarroch  arrived :  and  gnde  kens  wIm's  hand  may  be 
itrotigeit  by  this  time.  Bnt  God  bless  the  King  and  the  gude 
bid  eiDse  1*  continued  the  old  caralier,  draining  his  tankard." 

Clermistonlee  had  gatbored  some  iaformatiou 
respecting  the  approaching  ohaogo,  and  he  had 
formed  one  in  the  band  of  mammers  with  the  de- 
ufn  of  carrying  off  Lilian  Napier — a  design,  in 
this  iDStaoee,  perfectly  saccessful.  Ha  did  not, 
lunrerer,  gain  by  the  moremeot,  for  the  retreatiog 
Ibrees  of  ClaTorhonse  sttoolcod  bis  tower  on  the 
i^t  vhan  he  had  tneeeeded  in  Lilian's  abdaetion. 
It  was  itormed.  Hie  bad  and  bate  lord  fonght 
onee  ag^  with  Walter  Fenton,  was  onoe  more 
'voanded,  a«d  moit  nnfortnnately  waa  onoe  more 
^•red  to  live  and  sin  more. 

The  nicaed  lady  was  conreyed  to  Edinburgh 
}tf  FentMi,  and  Joined  there  her  friend  "  Annif 
Lsarie,"  under  the  proteotorate  of  Ichabod 
Btamel,  who,  by  the  rerolotion,  was  restored  to 
liberty,  power,  and  tho  prospect  of  a  benefice. 
With  DoDglos  of  Finland  and  Fenton  the  cry  was 
•till  to  horse  and  spear.  They  hastened  to  join 
Clarerhoase,  and  they  arrired  when  he  was  doing 
military  execntiou  on  a  traitor — an  officer  who  haJ 
pUooed  to  betray  him  for  the  sake  of  the  price  put 
vpoa  his  head  —  one  thousand  galneas  —  a  large 
nun  when  guineas  were  scarce  : — 

"CwA  and  collected,  with  folded  arms,  ha  firmly  eneonntercd 
tbe  dark  eyes  of  Dandee,  which  were  fixed  with  stern  aorntiny 
ipoa  bim.  The  group  of  bis  emindet  surged  Mm  with 
gisnees  of  mingled  scorn  and  pity. 

" '  Hfdsteiiee  1'  said  the  Viscount,  who  held  in  one  hand  a  long 
Scots  pistol,  in  the  other  a  letter ;  '  how  little  could  I  once  have 
Rspedcd  that  yon,  the  best  cavalier  of  the  King's  life-guard,  and 
Mt  is  whose  loyalty  and  higli  spirit  I  trusted  so  mach,  would 
Anpio  ttiis  diahononr?  The  attempt,  simply  of  deserliog,  to 
Us  lenice  with  this  Tite  usurper,  though  hnd  enough  in  it- 
mIC  is  M  nothing  compared  to  the  treai^ery  which  this  stray 
iMter  has  remled.  Fool  and  villain !  thon  knowest  that  I  am 
the  last  hope  of  the  king's  cause  in  Scotland,  and  that  if  I 
bfl,  it  will  be  buried  in  my  grave ;  and  yet  thou  art  in  leagne 
with  this  accursed  Conrention  to  destroy  me !  A  thousand  Eng- 
1U>  gsineas  for  my  head,  thou  Tillanous  scape-the-gnllows  and 
CMpauon  of  grooms  and  horse-boys,  who  hast  squandered  away 
a  ha  repute  and  noble  patrimony  among  rake-bdly  gamesters 
sad  woawa  of  plessare,  dost  thon  value  the  bead  a  Scottish 
ft  A  a  isn  BO  trifling?  hah !'  Re  ottered  a  Utter  langfa. 
Wbrt,*  he  Tosiuned,  'hast  thon  to  urge,  that  I  should  not  hug 
(bee       the  braoeh  of  this  beecu  tree  P' 

" '  That  I  am  a  gentleman,'  replied  Holsterlee,  boldly ; '  a  lesser 
Won  of  blood  and  coat-armonr  by  twelve  descents,  and  should 
M  die  the  death  of  a  peasant  churi  or  faulty  hound.' 

"Kightr  exclaimed  Dundee,  whose  daric  and  terrible  eyes 
tlfM  to  in  with  their  dnsky  firs.  *  A  gentleman  should  die 
^  As  hsod  of  sBothsr,  fer  every  pnni^ment  is  disgraceful 
l^ua  is  tbe  only  rdief  from  the  cooseioasDess  of  crime.  Thou 
.^Ah**e  Uie  hononr  of  perishing  hj  tlie  hand  of  the  first  ca- 
in  Seotland/  Tita  shalt  thon  die — now  God  receive  thy 
*t4f  ud,  pointing  upward  with  his  bridle  hand,  he  levelled  the 
iW^iaiSnd.  Ihe  ball  pwed  throng  tlw  brain  of  Qoliteri^e, 


and  flattened  against  the  plastered  wtD  -trf  S  ifelgSboariBg  cot- 
tags.  The  body  auk  pPMtnta  6b4htt  tdr^  qnirend  fvr  a  mo. 
ment,  and  then  ]f  still  and  stiflfenlii^,  with  uptnned  eyes  and 
relaxed  jaws. 

"  This  act,  which  was  the  most  terrible  episode  In  the  life  of 
the  terrible  Dnodee,  threw  a  chill  on  the  heart  of  his  comrades ; 
bnt  be  did  not  permit  tliem  to  remain  gazing  on  the  lifeless  re- 
mains of  one  who  had  ridden  so  long  in  their  ranks,  and  who 
was  tlie  gayest  Mtow  that  ever  cracked  a  jest,  shuffled  a  card,  or 
handed  a  coqoelte  tbrongh  the  stately  cotillou  orjoyona  cou- 
rt nto. 

" '  Our  nag*  are  somewhat  breathed  altM  the  hot  diaae  he  gave 
ns,  gentlemen,*  said  Dundee,  deliberately  loading  his  pistol,  and 
endmvottring,  under  an  aspect  of  external  oomposnre,  to  oonoenl 
the  immediate  sorrow,  remone,  aod  auger,  that  too  surely  preyed 
upon  his  heart.  '  To  horse !  sling  carbines — forward — trot  !* 
and  away  they  rode  in  silence,  leaving  tbe  cold  ramains  of  tbe 
dead  man  lying  on  the  grassy  sward,  with  his  blooddabUed 
locks  waving  in  the  morning  wind,  while  the  gleds  and  lavsu 
wbeded  and  croaked  aronnd  him  with  impatience. 

"  Bnt  he  felt  not  the  one  and  heard  not  the  other. 

"  He  was  stripped  by  the  cottagers,  and  as  his  dress  was  re- 
markably ridi,  to  prevent  further  inqoiry,  they  iatened  bias 
where  b«  lay,  between  the  bare  beech-trea  and  the  old  eott^e 
wall** 

In  after  years — years  long  after  that  day,  and 
not  yet  long  ago — when  the  cottage  was  old  and 
talien  down,  close  by  its  foundations,  the  peaceable 
men  of  a  more  pacific  period  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
man,  who>  according  to  tradition,  foil  by  U»  hand 
of  tbe  **  great  Dundee." 

Tbe  description  of  tbe  battle  of  Kiltieeronkie, 
and  the  death  of  Dandee,  is  written  in  an  animated 
style  ;  and  deeply,  bnt  mournfully  interosting,  is 
the  last  volume  of  the  three.  Douglas  of  Fialand 
was  kilted  in  the  service  of  France,  but  not  before 
the  fickle  Annie  Laurie  had  found  another  lover, 
and  obtained  a  richer  husband  than  the  forfeited 
exile.  The  episode  of  Annie  Laurie  and  Douglas 
is  rendered  more  interesting  by  an  old  ballad,  As- 
cribed to  Dooglas  of  Finland.  The  lady  and  her 
lover  were  real  obaracters,  who  lived  and  suffered, 
but  Annie  Laurie  did  not  keep  the  faith  pledged  to 
the  poet  soldier,  and  ill  deserved  the  fame  she 
gidned  by  his  verses — which  bear  the  impress,  at 
least,  of  being  thoroughly  Scotch;— 

*'  Haxwdtown  brnes  are  bonnia. 

Where  early  fis's  the  dew ; 
And  blne-eyed  Annie  Laurie 

Qave  me  her  promise  true: 
Gave  me  her  promiw  trae. 

That  never  forgot  shall  be ; 
And  for  my  bonnie  Annie  Laurie, 

I  wonld  Uy  me  down  and  dee. 
Her  locks  are  like  the  sunshine, 

Ucr  breast  is  like  the  swss; 
Her  hand  is  like  the  snow-drifts; 
'  And  ssiw  her  waist  meU  span. 
But  oh !  that  promise  true 

Will  ne'er  be  forgot  by  me. 
And  for  my  boanie  Annie  Xaarie 

I  would  lay  me  down  and  desi 
like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 

Is  the  b'  of  her  fiury  feet; 
And  like  wind  in  summer  sighing; 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 
Bnt  oh!  that  promise  true 

Makes  berall  tbe  world  to  me; 
And  for  my  bonnie  Annie  doniie 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee." 

The  end  of  the  romance  is  sad  enough.  Irritat- 
ed by  the  taunts  of  neighboars  on  oceonnt  of  her 
abduction,  and  itong  by  the  eontents  of  m  forged 
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letteiv  Mntteinlnif-  infonsfttiott  of  Walter  Fenton's 
marriage,  a  lie  eoneooted  by  ClermiitoQlee  and 
Annlfl  Laurie,  Liliui  Napier  married  the  old 
Fuined  peer. 

Wounded  on  the  battle-field  of  Stunkicke,  in  a 
fereigD  land,  poor  Walter  Fentop,  then  Sir  Walter 
Fenton.  was  ured  by  a  fbreigu  lady.  That  lady 
vas  Uie  iU-used  vife  of  Glenniatonloe**  yonth,  and 
die  was  Fenton's  mother;  for  his  norse,  and  not  his 
mother,  was  foand  dead  beside  him  in  the  Grey- 
friars'  kirk  yard. 

Betoming  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  in  the  Staart 
Interest,  and  knowing  nothing  of  Lilian's  marriage, 
Featon,  in  a  changed  garb,  risited  Morchieston 
Castle.  The  lady  learned  then  the  imposition 
practised  npon  her,  and  learned,  too,  that  she  was 
not  a  wife;  for  th«  first  Iiady  Glermistwiles  was 
atmaUre.  . 

But  Sir  Walter  Fentoa  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  be  shot  on  the  following  noming  in 
fh«  FaiUunent  Square. 


la  the  scene  thfttfoUcrwad  between  Lord  Olttaita- 
tonlee  and  Lilian  Napier,  the  former  gained  pouei- 
sion  of  the  ring  fonnd  with  Walter  in  the  oil  kiifc 
yard.  It  was  a  peculiar  ring,  his  gift  to  Alina 
Qifford  on  tiieir  marriage  day.  He  ihea  had  per- 
secuted and  ultimately  had  sneeeeded  in  obt^idng 
the  ecmdemnation  of  his  ion.  He  rode  hard  to 
stay  tiie  execution,  and  arrived  in  thne  to  see  the 
shots  fired.  He  returned  to  Morchieston  Castle  to 
find  that  Lilian  Nt^ier  and  her  child  vwe  fled. 
They  were  seen  no  more. 

In  1300,  when  the  mansion  was  demoliibed, 
"  within  a  deep  alcove,  or  labyrinth  of  stone,  in  the 
heart  of  its  massive  walls,  the  skeletons  of  a  femsla 
and  a  child  were  discovered ;  soma  fragments  of 
velvet,  brocade,  and  a  gold  ring,  were  found  with 
them.  On  touching  them,  they  erambled  into 
undistingnishable  dast" 

Such  are  the  materials  firom  which  Ifr,  Great 
has  fcnrmed  a  narratiTe  that  fully  siqrportsliiifiuie 
as  the  historian  of  tho  82iid  H^hlandon. 
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Senmt,  i)oaln^  and  AraOieal.  By  the  Ber.  W.  A. 
Batler.  Dublin:  Hodges  and  Smith. 
The  recent  history  of  Ireland  is  peooliarly  painful  in 
many  respects;  and  not  man  so  in  any  than  in  the 
Doo^nr  of  her  aUest  sons,  who  descended  to  the  grave  in 
hifx  years  of  gloom.  Who  can  estimate  the  low  to  a  na- 
tion in  the  death  of  the  young,  the  good,  and  tiie  gifted  1 
An  aceoontant  will  cast  op  the  money  value  of  a  young 
labourer  to  his  country,  "but  no  accountant  can  estimate 
the  price  of  genios,  elevated  by  patriotian  and  haUowed 
by  piety.. 

OurreeolIectioDsoflreland  emb-ace  the  nomesofnuny 
T&laed  men,  who,  doriog  the  dork  years  beginning  with 
}84S,.and  not  yet  terminated,  have  perished  amid  the 
misery  that  they  vainly  tried  to  assaage;  All  elaases  and 
pntfiessions  fitmished  viotims  to  the  &ver  that  tracked  the 
path  to  famine;  and  mifrked  it  with  the  ftoh-turued 
earth,-  and-the  witheriag  grass  on  the  ported  sods  over 
new- filled  graves.  The  hearts  that  felt  most  strongly  for 
the  misery,  want,  and  woes  of  their  neighbours,  were 
aDorements  into  danger;  and  so  deatii  was  busiest 
amongst  the  best.  Recent  times  have  no  similar  judg- 
ment to  that  which  has  brooded  over  Ireland  since  the 
summer  of  1845,  and  Ireland,  amongst  her  lost,  had 
few  abler  sons  than  the  author  of  this  volume. 

Hr.  Butler  was  originally  educated  by  his  mother  in 
the  Soman  Catholic  &ith.  At  Trinity  College  he 
adupted  FroteBtantism,  and  joined  the  Established  Church. 
He  was  a  regular  contributor  of  Blackwood' t  and  the 
Dublin  Univenity  Msyaxine,  As  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Dublin,  he  supported  well,  though  young 
in  years,  the  high  and  well-esmed  fame  of  Trinity  Col- 
1^.  As  the  posted  of  a  northern  parish,  he  discharged 
his  duties  faithfully.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  completing  a  work  on  faith — he  died  before  it 
was  finished,  and  the  theological  world  have  lost  a  work 
that  might,  in  some  meosnre,  have  supplied  Bishop 
O'Brien's  indisposition  to  publish  a  second  editim  of  Ms 
wcik,  irUch  has  long  been  out  of  print. 


itr.  Butler  £ed  of  the  disease  of  hu  land  ant  Uttin^  . 
in  July,  184&   We  have  had  this  vohnne  of  las  renniM 
in  oor  possesuon  for  a  eonnderable  period.   We  hsn 
opened  it  often — read  it  often — and,  while,  on  sooM 

minor  topics  we  entertain  views  different  slightly  fimn 
those  of  the  lamented  writer,  yet  we  have  to  say  for  thie 
work — that  we  never  fonnd  a  redundant  sentence — never 
read  a  sentence  withont  an  idea — never  read  a  page 
without  feeling  somehow  the  better  for  doing  so.  Hr. 
Botier  died  m  his  thirty-fifth  year.  What,  with  his  im- 
plication and  genuis,  might  he  not  have  acooo^Bahsd  txi 
his  seventieth ! 

The  Prineiplet  of  Oeology  Reviewed  in  iZsItUfon  19  i^*  \ 
vealedandl^atural Religion.   ByUieBer.  Dr.  ffia^cf 
Glasgow.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
This  small  voluBU  is  fortified  with  aotea  by  ProfiwM 
Scouler,  of  Dnblin.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  bs  a  Joint  pn- 
dnciion— in  which  Dr.  Kind's  part  Is  printed  in  large,  tni 
Professor  Scouler'a  in  small  type.   The  object  of  the  wcrk 
appears  (o  be  well  attained;  but  we  have  the  mlsTortana  of 
living  in  expectation  ol  so  many  new  discoveries  ia  gooloKTi 
that  weconsider  many  of  tbedednotiona  that  sonw  meotaks  I 
out  of  the  prtsent  orade  knowledge  that  they  have  fidnad.  I 
altogeiher  premature.   However,  that  view  only  helps  Dr. 
King's  argament.  All  science,  rightly  viewed,  has  blthertc  i 
oontlrmed  inspiration.    The  discoveries  amongst  the  rninS  ^ 
of  Kineveb  form  the  most  eminent  oonOrmation  of  oor  dif< 
until  at  lut  a  European  has  got  amongst  tiie  nias  of  Hi 
of  ibe  Ghaldees,  and  we  shall  probably  have  great  treasvsi 
from  that  ancient  city.-   We  are  snrprised  that  tbeetCKiaat 
have  made  so  little  ose  of  Layard's  Nhureb  ;  but  thsy  mil 
learn  probably  to  know  its  valne. 

Some  passages  of  Dr.  King's  work  are  eloquent— for 'X' 
ample,  his  refleotioBs  on  the  fonnation  of  eoal,  a  rsmaik- 
able  evidsnce  of  design  in  tbe  stmetOM  of  the  gkibs  as  It 
stands  at  present  This  little  voluiaewjll  help  teselrsaMs 
doubts,  and  caat  many  minds  iotoaprtvermunofdiialdiig; 
wbile  wfl  commend  its  reoog&ititm  of  tiuhatpialnffbtieB 
-Uiat  revelation  which  many  betU^&L^  nvwl^ 
weekly  «ad  wickedly  orerlook. 


m 


jBtUva^f  Emmj/.  fiylHwiyiiua  Lardaar,  D.O.L., 

Louka:  Tkflor,  Walton,  uid  Habtrly.   1  tqI.  p.  539, 
We  Ma  mmlj  aotlat  tbii  rolnm*  •*  Ui«  most  alaboratt 
vwk  aa  railn^a— tbeU  tandanoy,  their  arifio,  i>ro<rr«H, 
idnat^^  daiboti,  and  i^rotpeota  of  RmaDdmpol— ttiat  wo 
)im  jet  wen.   Tba  author  exbaiuta  tha  eubjeot  m  far  a* 
it  it  exhaottlble,  but  be  has  leaned  practioallj  that  acienca 
nmr  tteja:  Ue  wajr  is  onwnrd  erer.    We  had  good 
Banduni*od  roads,  fleet  honee,  and  lisht  ooaobci.  We 
htm  rtilwaje  now,  but  no  man  can  Msurua  that  wo  tre  to 
|to])with  them.   The  best  lines  of  miWaj.  aud  the  most 
•ipemtTe,  aro  in  tbisooantrj.   To  the  1st  January,  IRiO,  » 
nm  of  two  bnndred  millions  sterling  bad  aotuatly  boen  pnid 
for  dwir  oonatrnetion,  and  power  was  taken  to  spend  addi- 
lloBal  samt  ot  one  bnndrad  and  fbrty  millions.  Still, 
tbi  mHed  amenDt  ts  not  M»>half  V  the  national  debt- 
Is  aot  «4nival«nt  lo  one-aixtli  of  tbo  anm  expended  to 
Hn  «rac«7  fm  hailVajt  wixh  Frnnoa— and  we  may  be 
lU  tSMUvd  that  U  to  batter  and  wtoor  to  flxht  the  e)a> 
mmta  tbaa  with  oar  Mleir  men.  A  iwrn^ltDlaHan  «f  the 
wiaasehaftara  of  this  roloma  woald  not  piwra  vry 
tsftainiof;  eod  we  bare  aot  spaee  at  priisni  to  bee:ow  on 
asnetal  axpodtiOD  et  tba  aatbOB^i  riewi.  •»  that  wa  are 
Moyriled  to  conflae  omr  nmarka  to  a  nfloeimeadadon,  and 
'     a  wam  000^  of  tba  worit,  to  all  whwa  it  eonoem— flratly, 
I      ofmrMitofidlvayofldalai  and,  noondly,  te  ttiatsaiie* 
I     nHy  nalisrraiiato  olaa^  by  wboM-  loisea  tbe  faklw  bare 
labai— railway  abarelwldera. 

Impnuioni  <jf  CtiUnt  and  Souihem Eitrope.  B}  W.  E. 

Baxter.   IfOndon :  LDDgmaa  A  Co.  1  vol.,  838  pa;^. 

Wb  hare  read  with  mneh  pleasure  the  notes  written  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  is  oonoeoied  witb  Dnndea,  and  bns  travel- 
led orsr  a  large  portion  of  the  Contioent,  iocludiog  tome 
part  of  Turkey.  Bis  work  is  more  desoripUre  of  men  tbnn 
i  oftcenery.  He hasex^tninGdminiUely tba  ebAraotorsortho 
different  rocea  which  comprise  the  great  Europoau  familios, 
sad  we  see  do  reason  to  doubt  the  trnlb  of  those  conolu- 
rioas  at  whiob  he  has  orriTed.  H«  Is  evidently  a  thorough 
beliertr  in  polities,  and  so  evangelioal  dissenter  in  retision. 
With  tbeae  views  he  found  little  sympathy  in  Oermany  or 
IwiiMrlsQd,  where  Christianity  Is  eiLher  displnyed  under 
tbt  hood  of  superadtion,  or  is  erippled  by  what  Is  most  nn* 
rstsonably  styled  ratioaelUm— and  of  course  he  fotlad  stlM 
Ims  in  tbe  Kml  Of  the  Oreetan  cbaraoter  be  b«an  a  bad 
lepart,  and  bo  doea  notnntieipata  a  vlgorons  resistsnee  from 
li»  QMooiaA  pt^alatlon  to  Ibe  aaaaaka  of  Bossla,  if  they  be 
■IpteiMWWod.  Mr.BaHarapVBan  to  w  10  taJta  a  my 
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way  of  example  (page  btMys:— 

"  Nothing  can  be  mere  barmleas  than  to  eneearua  tha 
residenoe  on  a  property  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  game, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natural  historian,  tbe  tporteman,  and 
tbe  poulterer}  bat  baioaiiity  preteata  agaioat  eoavattlag  a 
thicKly-fisopU'd  oonntry  Into  presorrea  for  the  leaikic  of 
animals  whtoh  ooosnme  tbe  fhuta  of  the  earthi" 

ne  expects,  from  the  repeal  of  tbe  Com  Laws,  asa  OMaBf 
of  teaching  landlords  to  husband  Uieir  reaooreai,  aomt 
abntcmeni  of  the  game  nalaanoe.  We  aball  lean  mora  of 
that  in  a  few  years. 


SniLLINQ  L1TERATI7BS. 

Soma  addUenal  parts  of  Hr.  AjMWorfc'aaowlghwwIm 

poUishad  ^Messrs  Chiyouui  wd  Ball;  but  bgrflU'  tht 
most  extensiTe,  varied,  and  Mlfal  «f  tba  aUUlag  oaM^ 
ract,  fs  issued  by  Ur.  Slatart  of  Londoo.  His  serlea, 
more  properly,  his  three  or  four  awiM,  are  raoaarfcaWy  wall 
got  up.  and  eostaia  some  Taloable  emyi,  diSbtiog  aotiielr 
from  tbe  fletiiioas  w<»fc9  to  wbioh  this  mode  of  pobUoalion 
bae  been  recently  oonfined.  A  similar  flow  of  worka  il 
published  by  Mr.  Bontledce,  under  the  title  of  a  *'  BaUwaj 
Library,  **  and  oontaiu  good  worlta. 

By  Dr.  Forb*.  LoDdM  1  Jobs  Itamr,  1  voL,  MO 
pagefc 

This  Toiorae  la  the  eeaond  edWoa  of  an  able  and  Iflteteet' 
ing  work  on  Swlltcrlaad.  The  first  edition  wae  pabUifaed 
Inst  year,  aad  the  appeannoa  of  a  Heend  proree  that  tbe 
publio  have  appreciated  tbe  vorit,  wbioh  forma  ao  eiadUnt 
guide  and  itinerary  to  tbe  tourist  aaaoagit  tbe  Alpine  nooip 
tains,  biU  withoot  the  formality,  and  with  more  vlraelty 
and  a  greater  amount  of  scientifie  InfoniialiMi  than  aw  bf 
fooad  amoogat  tba  regular  gaidea. 


^kt  Tten  i»  Srbttk  OtttoMt.    By  Botn  frndaab 
Xondoni  Longiuu  ft  Co-   1  vol.,  306  pagee- 

We  nothw  tbe  appearaooe  of  thia  volume  in  a  merely  Ia> 
eidental  maaner,  beoanie  wo  intend  horeafterto  make  soma 
nse  probably  of  ttie  facta  stated  by  Bertea  Prerainae 
in  bis  joaroal,  as  one  neana  of  showing  hew  very  well  oar 
I»«eent.ayatem  has  saoceeded  in  bringing  the  tropical  ooloniea 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Tbe  nsme  is  assumed,  but  tbe  writer 
went  tbrough  ail  tbe  loseee  and  trials  deaeribed,  awd  le  a 
bona  Jide  West  Indian,  and  a  sufferer  by  the  iWriaUona 
Id  tbe  laboor  maAat  there. 


POLITICAL  BEGISTEB, 


BraiKa  the  pMt  month,  the  attentton  of  Farlla- 
Mat  kM  boon  ilireetod  to  the  sabjeet  of  our  na- 
tioul  «p«ii4ltitre,  ifi  tiiroe  hnportnnt  debstos.  On 
tha  8lh,  Mr.  CobdoB  oalled  npon  Oevemtnent  to 
A«w  «wi«a  why  til*  yearly  outlay  ahould  exceed 
(Ut  of  1S9*.  Oa  tbe  12th,  Mr.  Henry  Brommond 
ft  zwaolattoii,  aTorrlag  the  extstenee  of  dis- 
I,  OMwad  by  oveiwtu«iioa,  aiad  affirming  tbe 
of  ndMing  the  domaiMh  and  tbe  expenaea 
«(lh*  Bteto.  On  tbe  IStb,  tbfl  OhanMllor  of  tbe 
W0mipm',  vMi  ratbw  vnanal  alaerity,  prodaeed 
HiMRit  i>r  tfa*  ««mnt  yeM-. 


tJpon  tbe  formal  motion  witb  wblob  Sir  C.  Wood 
concluded  hlBstatement— rlz. ,  that  tbe  House  should 
authorise  the  Isflne  of  Excheqaer-btlla  to  the  amooiU 
of  £0,200,000  for  the  service  of  the  year— there  waa 
of  conrse  ao  division.  In  the  other  two  oates^  Uu 
Hoase  came  to  votes,  which  woold,  to  a  person  oa* 
acquainted  with  tbe  conrae  of  our  Parliamaatary 
proceedings,  supply  a  very  &lse  criterion  either  ii 
the  relative  or  absolute  importance  of  the  motiou 
sabniitted  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  LegisUtam 
Both  of  tbem,  tbon|^  not  dlreetad  agabit  0«TfrBp 
ment,  encountered  a  ^^^^^W^K^fpflK  thf 
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■mare  m  muij  at  ft  third  of  the  rotei  gWeii  on  the 
•abject  of  his  propoiition  ;  sad,  in  aa  assembly 
ootuisUog  of  members,  Mr.  Drammood  was 
beaten  by  a  majority  of  about  10  per  coot.  The 
difierenca  of  these  dirisions  is  easily  aeeonnt- 
ed  for.  The  debates,  thoagh  ostensibly  on 
the  same  theme,  revealed  beyond  a  donbt  that 
the  member  fbr  the  West  Riding  of  Torlcshire,  and 
those  who  acted  wiUi  him,  were  only  advocating 
the  oaose  of  the  general  interests  of  the  eonotry; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  member  for  West 
Sarrey  was  fighting  a  party  battle.  What  is  every 
man*s  is  also  no  man's  business,  and  Mr.  Cobdeu 
was  accordingly  but  ill  supported  at  the  divbion. 
Exclnsire  ieterest  concentrated  nnmben  and 
energy  in  aid  of  Mr.  Drummond, 

The  experience,  however,  of  the  last  thirty  years 
Ss  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  the  effeeUveaess  of 
mch  a  motion  and  sach  a  speech  as  If  r.  Cobden's 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  greater  or  less  number 
of  nnoes  that  approve  tiiem  within  the  walls  of  St. 
St^hdn*8.  Pablic  attention  ont  of  doors  onoe  ar- 
rested, and  general  interest  in  a  sabject  once  ex- 
cited, the  opinions  of  representatives  slowly  and 
surety  advance,  tXll  the  desired  amelioration  is 
finally  consummated  by  a  legislative  act.  As  a  step 
in  snch  a  progress  as  we  anticipate  for  economical 
reform,  the  debate  on  the  8tfa  olt.  was  as  successful 
as  coold  be  desired.  The  resolation  which  gave 
rise  to  it  was  couched  in  the  fi^lowing  terms:— 

'  "  Tbtt  the  net  expenditure  nf  the  Ooremmnnt  for  the 
year  1886  amoaDted  to  £i4,422,O0U:  tbm  the  net  aipendi- 
tnn  for  tbe  year  ending  tito  ttth  Januarv,  1850.  nmauoted 
to  £90,888,000;  tiie  inoi-oaso  of  apwarila  of  £e,000,(K}0  hnv- 
iag  been  osused  principaiiy  hf  luceessivs  aa^mentniiotis  of 
oor  warliko  establisfamKnts,  and  ontlaya  on  de>*enflive  Hrmn. 
menia;  that  no  foreign  danger,  or  necesaary  on»t  fur  tbe  ciYil 

ilOTernmeiit,  or  indispenaablaMiabursemeDts  for  the  aervices 
noqrdepandeaeias  abroad,  warrant  itao  ooniiuaaiice  of  this 
loawue  of  expendiiare ;  Ihut  the  tiixea  require>l  to  meet  the 
preaeot  expenditure  impede  tho  operations  of  mannracturea 
and  agricoltare,  and  dimioiah  the  fnnda  for  the  emplovment 
of  labour  in  all  branches  of  pradaciiTO  induairj,  thereby 
tending  to  produce  pauperiaiti  and  crime,  and  adding  lo  the 
looalaod  general  burdens  of  the  people;  that,  todtmiuiah 
these  evila,  it  ia  expedient  thnt  this  Houae  tnke  atepa  to  re- 
duce the  annual  expeudiLure,  with  all  pniotiojible  apeed,  to 
an  nmonnc  not  exceedinn  the  aum  which,  within  tbe  l:ial 
flftetD  years,  has  been  proved  to  bo  snffleient  for  the  main- 
tenaooeof  ibe  seeariiy,  boDOor,  and  dignity  of  ibe  nation." 


Taking  this  as  his  theme,  Mr.  Cobdeo  not  merely 
supported  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  lucid 
and  luteal  speakers  in  Parliament,  but  also  sup- 
plied what  has  hitherto  been  a  great  desideratum 
in  tiie  public  basinesa  of  the  country.    Year  after 
year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  comes  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  tenders  his  bilL  So 
mnoh  may  be  dispensed  with,  snch  and  such  bur- 
dens may  be  shifted  from  one  class  to  another — after 
■nch  reductions  so  much  may  be  expected — such  ia 
the  song  of  all;  but  none  inform  the  public,  and 
very   possibly   they   do   not    know  themselves, 
what  are  the  real  causes  that  may  be  assumed  to 
necessitate  the  devotion  of  a  particular  sum  to  a 
particular  purpose,  or  whether  any  other  reason 
besides  the  arithmetical  addition  of  snch  specific 
items  renders  the  devotion  of  a  large  miUiouary 
total  indispeusable  to  the  honour  and  happineas  of 
Great  Britain.    When  the  items  are  produced  in 
4ne  eonne^  they  most  be  TO«ed,  or  the  Mioistry  is 


virtually  displaced.  The  njedion  of  a  moMif- 
vote  implies  in  the  most  cogent  manner  tliat  tho 
executive  is  distrusted  and  already  condemned.  It 
is,  themforo,  rarely  attempted  by  a  Parliamentary 
Opposition  tiiat  looks  to  place  as  the  reward  of  its 
labours,  and  manyabnses  areeonseauently  perpeta- 
ated  in  publio  expaiditar& 

With  respect  to  the  resolution  in  question,  Lord 
J.  Russell  had  the  candour  to  admit  that  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Biding  gave  strength  to  a  govern* 
moot  when  proceeding  to  deal  with  snch  snbjeeta. 
The  averments,  however,  of  Mr.  Cobden's  motion, 
and  tbe  speech  by  which  he  explained  it,  necessarily 
implied  some  censore  upon  the  zeal  or  abilityof  tho 
Administration,  and  were  therefore  met  by  the  noblo 
Lord  and  Mr.  Labouchere.    Mr.  Cobden  had  well 
chosen  tbe  year  1836.    The  sU^  of  £nrope  then 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  perilous  as  it  is  now. 
Bach  sttooessivo  postibility  of  war  has  added  some- 
thing  |o  oor  expenditure  sinee  that  time^  and  it  ii 
surely  reasonable  to  inquire  why  tbe  increased  ar^ 
maments  eonUnned  when  tho  eirewnstancea  that 
oeea^ned  them  no  longer  eidstsd.   It  may  at » 
future  time  be  prudeirt  to  aseertidn  witether  tho 
expenses  of  1835  were  fairly  warrantable ;  at  pro- 
sent  it  will  be  enough  to  endeavour  to  rednee  our 
outlay  to  the  level  of  that  year.    The  cause  of  tho 
existing  excess  was  not  alluded  to  in  any  speech 
upon  the  motion.    The  charge  itself  was,  however, 
palliated  to  a  certain  extent.    Nearly  £2,000,000 
had  been  added  to  the  miseeUaneous  estimates. 
The  post-office  figures  show  us  an  addiUonal  charge 
of  upwards  of  £700,000  upon  the  navy  estimates, 
and  the  sums  arising  from  the  sale  of  old  storea 
are  now  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  being 
appropriated  in  aid  of  the  departments  which 
had  originally  purohased  them.    By  these  and 
oUier  similar  deductions,  the  excess  complained 
of  in  the  motion  is  reduced  to  £2,360,000  ; 
and  to  that  extent  tho  predse  twms  of  the  motiost 
are  impugned.     But  the  fact  complained  of  ro- 
mains  much  as  it  was.   The  largest  item  ia  tho 
excess  is  for  warlike  preparations,  and  for  them 
no  canse  is  assigned  tbat  can  bear  a  moment's  in- 
vesUgation.    Malta,  so  strong,  that  the  French, 
when  they  took  possession  of  it  on  their  way  to 
Egypt,  congratulated  themselves  upon  having  somo 
one  inside  to  open  the  gates  to  them,  has,  itsoems^ 
been  voted  defenceless,  and  in  urgent  need  of  addi- 
tional fortifications ;  Gibraltar,  long  in  our  poa- 
session,  and  an  almost  virgin  fortress,  is  in  tho 
same  melancholy  plight.    It  is  nevertheless  ondo- 
niable  that  both  of  them,  if  ever  taken,  can  mily 
be  subdued  by  a  nation  having  ^o  absiidnta  oom- 
mand  of  the  MetUterranean,  or,  in  i^ier  words, 
repose  upon  the  same  security  as  England  itadC, 
Notwithstandiog  this  obvious  and  unqoestionaUo 
fact,  they,  it  seems,  are  a  colotirable  pretext  for 
increased,  expenditure.    Then,  tilie  relief  of  colonial 
stations  is  urged,  and  the  pretence  is  reotived  witli 
a  gravity  which  does  some  credit  to  the  inmieal 
gravity,  if  it  be  not  somewhat  derogatory  to  tlw 
intelligence  and  common  sense,  of  our  legislator*. 
There  are  soldiers  at  the  Cape  to  the  amount  of 


upwards  of  4000  men.  The  4Sllfliate.ia  Maltl^  t 
ftaditisto  be  liop«$'^VtttWiirSS«tfM 
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varrim,  th&t  thay  pus  their  time  pleaMntly— at 
■H  mnti  they  htm  nothiog  in  the  world  to  do. 
When  «D  ootbreak  an  the  froatlerdoes  ocear,  the 
imI  work  is  done  by  the  Hottentot  lories,  whose 
habits  aod  secoatremeots  are  calculated  for  a  de- 
isltory  border  warfare,  in  which  the  English  soldier 
of  the  tine  is  absolutely  useless  and  helpless.  Upon 
thil  point  we  may  as  well  here  remark  that  the 
people  at  the  Oape  hare  expressed  their  readiness  to 
udertake  their  own  defence,  as  soon  as  they  are  en- 
abled the  acqoisition  of  free  iostitotions  to  do  so 
rfeetoally.  In  New  Zealand,  the  ease  ia  nearly 
^dUr.  Begnlar  troops  are  maintatnedtliere  at  an 
aMnmaa  eoit,  ostenribly  to  defend  the  colonists. 
Wheaan  ontbreak  did  oeoar,  which  might  have  been 
i^nssed  by  the  settlers,  had  they  been  permitted  to 
am  and  organise  themselves,  an  enormons  de- 
■tmetion  of  property  took  place,  and  the  troops 
vers  found  nearly  useless  in  savage  warfare.  Id 
Australia,  there  are  no  barbarous  tribes  in#acb 
(bree  as  to  be  dreaded  by  the  community,  though 
iwlated  marauders  may  be  troublesome,  and  some- 
timei  fotal,  to' individuals.  In  fact,  in  the  South- 
era  Hemisphere  in  general,  the  colonists,  elaiming 
to  be  Englishmen  in  all  respect*  except  in  sending 

I  nambm  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  complain  of 
fb6  presence  of  troops  among  them,  as  indicat- 

I  lug  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  mother-country 
te  overawe  them  by  a  display  of  force ;  while  their 
tdlow-sabjeota  within  the  four  seas  piously  believe 

!  that  tbey  are  paying  for  the  defence  of  their  bretfa- 
rsQ  in  the  colonies.  **  In  the  opinion  of  those  best 
sUe  to  form  a  judgment  upon  such  poiots," — the 
phrase  is  Hr.  Labouehere% — "  the  money  of  the 
people  of  Sag^land  is  properly  frittered  away  upon 
these  and  similar  absurdities." 
Bat  it  is  not  alone  for  eliciting  such  a  defence  of 

I  these  monstrosities  that  the  country  is  indebted  to 
Hr.  Cobdeo.  The  diplomatic  salaries  were  at- 
tacked by  him,  and^noi  defended  by  Goverment. 
Hw  Treasnry  benches,  to  their  honom-  be  it  said, 
Mold  not  muster  assurance  sufficient  to  defend  the 
Alaiies  of  from  £9,000  to  £10,000  per  annnm,  en- 
by  Ministers  at  the  Courts  of  Paris,  Poters- 
bu^  ud  Vienna.  The  days  when  barbaric  pomp 
ns  necessary  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  an  am- 
^HSador  have  long  since  passed  away.  In  modem 
dvflisation,  display  is  so  longer  requisite,  and 
ttnsfore  dotct  attempted,  by  functionaries  who 
''present  ber  Mojesty  in  foreign  countries.  Of 
coors^  DO  *•  low  person"  is  eligible  to  fill  such  aitu- 
AtiooB  as  those  in  question,  and  high  personages 
vbc  condescend  to  accept  such  employments  must 

^  always  be  presumed  to  have  some  fortune  of  their 
ova*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  rash  presumption,  but, 
u  it  might  give  offence  to  entertain  a  contrary  hy- 
P|>theds,  we  mast  acquiesce  in  the  conventional 
view  of  tbe  ease.  These  distinguished  persons, 
Asa,  tn  eonseqaenee  of  their  receiving  an  income 
Miriy  donUe  of  that  spent  by  any  native  of  the 
•BUtiles  to  which  tbey  are  senc,  are  under  the  ab- 
■Aste  neeeauty  of  either  offending  public  opinion 
^  Mrtrageunaly  jnofligate  expenditure,  or,  in  addi- 
•wio  the  incomes  of  their  private  fortunes,  must 
"Muilate  large  savings  which  are  altogether  un- 
MWMry,  iniuimqch  as  the  country  provides  them 


with  enormovi  pendoni  when  they  retire  from  tKrir 
laborious  career.     We  perfectly  noderstand  the 

Uioisterial  argumentso  pertinaciously  repeated  up  on 
all  occasions — **  You  must  pay  well  If  yon  would 
have  your  work  well  done. "  Nay  more,  we  would 
SAy  with  Mr.  Cobdeu — wo  will  pay  excessively 
rather  than  deficiently  ;  but  surely  it  is  somewhat 
derogatory  to  our  national  pride  to  observe  that 
tbe  amount  of  diplomatic  talent  and  integrity  which 
can  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  for  £2,000, 
ouly  without  a  pension  hereafter,  is  not  to  be  had 
in  England  at  less  than  £10,000,  with  a  pension  in 
prospect.  In  two  words,  the  thing  is  a  Job,  and 
mast  be  put  an  end  to. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  the '  salaries  of  the 
common-law  puisne  Judges.  They  are  not  rery 
excessive ;  and  that  they  are  amply  soffioient  to 
secure  the  very  ablest  men  in  the  country  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  they  stand  as  high  as  judicial 
authorities  can  iu  tbe  estimation  both  of  the  pro- 
fession and  tbe  public.  But  then  their  functions 
are  precisely  identical  with  those  of  their  chiefs, 
and  if  the  latter  only  receive  a  sufficient  remonera- 
tion,  the  farmer  must  be  considered  onder-pud. 
The  chiefs,  however,  of  tbe  common-law  courts  are 
far  less  favoured  than  the  heads  of  the  Cbaneery^ 
Courts  in  Bngland  and  inlreland.  £14,000  »-year 
in  the  one,  and  £8,000  in  the  other,  with  retiring 
pensions  to  iudoco  these  high  magistrates  to  resign 
when  they  are  unfit  tor  work,  is  a  standing  con- 
tradiction to  Ministerial  profeaaions  of  eeoaomy. 
All  these  exorbitant  salaries,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  fixed  at  periods  when  the  expenses  of 
living  wero  far  higher  than  at  present,  so  that,  as- 
suming that  they  were  originally  fixed  on  a  proper 
scale,  the  enhancement  of  the  valao  of  money 
renders  them  far  better  remnoerated  appointments 
than  it  was  ever  contemplated  they  shoald  be. 
Even  at  that  time  Sir  William  Grant  denied  that 
a  Master  of  tbe  Rolls  deserved  a  higher  salary 
than  the  £2,000  per  annum,  which  then  constituteil 
the  whole  of  the  emoluments  of  bis  office,  and  with 
a  noble  elevation  of  sentiment,  daimed  and  obtained 
for  himself  an  honourable  exempUon  from  the  affla* 
enee  that  was  indiscriminately  poured  npon  his  bre- 
thren. The  reasons  which  induced  him  to  come  to 
this  couelnsion,  were  doubtless  much  the  same  that 
present  themselves  to  everybody  acquainted  with  tbe 
real  state  of  the  profession.  Sir  William  Grant, 
though  like  many  of  the  puisne  judges  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  possessing  law  and  talent  of  the  highest 
order,  resembled  them  also  in  having  had,  compara- 
tively, butlittle  business  asan  advocate.  A  man  who 
surrenders  little  or  no  income,  or  is  compensated  by 
the  ceilainty  of  a  permanent  appointment  for  relin* 
quishing  uncertain  and  fleeting  gain,  has  no  right 
to  require  anything  more  than  a  mere  remuneration 
for  the  actual  service  be  undertakes  to  perform. 
The  average  earnings,  even  of  rery  able  lawyers,  it 
is  well  known,  are  far  less  than  tiiose  of  tbe  pnisne 
judges. 

THX  BUDGET. 

It  is  a  rare  phenomenon  when  a  Whig  Chancellot 
of  the  Exchequer  has  to  deal  with  a  surplus  revenue; 
we  K9t  thereKvc^  disposed  to  riew  with  indolgaic* 


m 


Hm  -ctfarlt  of  %  bogiaoer.  The  larplai,  boireror, 
ii  not  »Uog^b9r  of  Uiat  kind  which  girea  canBe  for 
Tory  great  ooDgratnlation,  either  ai  to  the  state  of 
theooantry  or  the  ability  of  the  Administration.  It 
hu  not  been  broogbt  into  existence  by  ao  increase 
of  those  portions  of  the  naUonat  inoome  irhieh  bear 
witnw  to  the  angmeoted  means  and  enjoyments  of 
the  mass  of  the  population.  It  is  merely  the  resnlt 
ot  Barings  efiected  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it  was 
itam  neeesnty  alone  that  forced  Uie  OoTerament 
most  reluctantly  to  retrench  saperflnoos  expendi- 
tare.  We  need  not  farther  look  oar  gift-horse  in 
the  month.  We  have,  it  seems,  a  sarplas  of  aboot 
two  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  that  is  certainly 
some  satisfaction,  tfaoogh  neither  of  the  political 
parties,  as  sooh,  deserve  any  credit  for  it.  How  to 
dispose  of  this  sum  is  dearly  a  difllcalt  question. 
Borne  of  it  certainly  should  be  applied  to  the  redac- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  Since  the  year  1835, 
that  Charybdis  has  swallowed  up  an  additional  tarn 
of  no  less  tbau  ssTeD-and-twenty  million  pounds 
■teiilDg.  Verily  the  present  generation,  that  has 
been  to  spendthrift  in  a  time  of  peaces  has  no 
]daoe  in  eonit  to  aeense  ita  predeoesior,  which  be- 
yieathed  it  wly  mie-half  of  the  burdens  Inourred 
in  a  war*  lappMod  at  the  time  to  be  ritally  neces- 
'sary  to  the  honour  and  eren  the  exbtenee  of  the 
nation.  Sir  C.  Wood,  therefore,  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  derotiog  about  £750,000,  daring  the 
onrrent  year,  to  the  redemption  of  national  debt. 
An  increased  grant  of  ;&160,000  is  to  be  awarded, 
it  seems,  to  the  new  Houses  of  Farliament~a  costly 
gewgaw,  witii  which  everybody  is  now  heartily  dia- 
appolcted  ;  bat  finished  it  must  be,  so  that  it  is  idle 
to  grumble  about  it  now.  The  abolition  of  the 
excise  apon  bricki^  amounting  to  a  littie  more  than 
£400,000,  is  fortunately  an  appropriation  of  a  very 
different  character ;  and  the  dimination  of  stamp 
duties  upon  sales,  leases,  and  mortgages  of  small 
xsal  estate^  deserres  the  same  praise.  Both  these 
rsduetimu  ace  highly  desirable.  But  we  must  at 
the  same  time  ronmnber  that  nrither  of  these 
do  much  credit  to  the  originality,  nor,  we  think,  to 
the  sagacity,  of  Ministers.  Though  Sir  G.  Wood 
professed  in  his  speech  to  rebake  the  unreasonable 
querulouBoess  of  the  Anti-Free*Trade  Agricul- 
toriats,  in  bis  selection  from  obnoxious  taxes,  he 
was  guided  by  a  remark  of  Sir  Eobert  Feel  as 
to  the  beneftt  which  that  ioterest  might  derive,  if 
the  excise  on  bricks  were  abolished.  In  other 
words,  he  attempted  to  conciliate  the  party  by  his 
actions,  while  he  alienated  it  by  the  irritating  ex- 
pressions with  which  he  accompanied  his  gift. 
The  reduction  of  stamp  duties  is  the  most  feeble 
and  nniatlsfaetory  kind  of  economical  reduction 
attiBipted  in  the  budget  A  large  field  was  opou 
in  that  department  for  the  exercise  of  statesman- 
ih^  and  legislatire  ability,  in  reforming  and  re- 
orgaaiiing  the  whole  system.  As  a  system  of 
rerenne  it  is  as  faulty  a*  ean  be  devised,  and  uq- 
juBt  in  its  own  regulations  Is  also,  according  to 
the  unanimoQs  testimony  of  every  advocate  and 
profesaioual  man,  the  most  pr<^ific  source  of  injus- 
tice in  all  dealings  between  man  and  man.  In- 
stead of  a  nuiTorsal  <xd  valorem  duty  of  moderate 
«Hnoaat  (and if      h«dbeaiad<^ed,  there  would 


have  been  an  ioorsaie  iiutetd  of  «  loss  to  the 

revenue),  all  the  disgraceful  gaps  are  still  Ult  in 
favoar  of  the  wealthy.  The  probate  stamp  for  an 
estate  of  half-a<million  sterling,  less  one  pound, 
was  fixed  at  the  same  sum  as  Uiat  paid  for  a  pro* 
perty  of  £400,000 ;  and  we  fear  ie  likely  to  rem^n 
so,  while  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  several 
estates  of  £100  each,  pay  in  the  aggregate  no  lea 
than  £99  18s.,  in  probate  to  tlie  revenue.  We 
have  taken  hwe^but  a  solitary  instance  from  the 
table  of  stamps  and  dsties  before  us.  We  might 
give  hundreds  such.  The  whole  ie,  in  fact,  an 
ironical  comment  on  the  text,  **  that  to  him  who 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  who  hath  not 
shall  be  taken,  even  that  which  he  hath."  With 
respect  to  the  system  under  which  documents 
are  rejected  as  evidence,  for  being  unstamped,  or 
insufficiently  stamped,  no  language  is  strong 
enough  to  reprobate  the  folly  from  which  it  ori- 
ginates, and  the  injustice  which  results  from  it.  A 
powfir  of  stamping  in  coart,  upon  payment  of  m 
heavy  penalty,  say  ten  or  twenty  times  the  amoont 
of  the  daty,  would  amply  protect  the  revenue.  At 
present*  the  revenue  is,  in  such  casa^  not  protaeted 
but  revenged,  by  the  frauds  whieh  it  sanotioiui,  at 
the  expense  of  a  delinqnent  for  the  most  part 
morally  innocent ;  while  tfao  rogue  who  takes  std^ 
vantage  of  the  system  congratulates  himself  upoa 
a  legislation  that  openly  permits  the  plunder  it 
was  appointed  to  prevent. 

With  respect  to  the  other  point  in  the  budget, 
little  need  be  said.  Wo  have  no  doubt  that  our 
enterprising  fellow-countrymen  will,  as  heretofore^ 
make  the  most  of  the  Oovomment  loans  for  the 
improvement  of  land;  much  good  will  thus  dmtbt- 
less  be  effected.  But,  at  the  same  time,  however 
prepossessing  the  idea  may  be  of  thus  permanentiy 
increasiog  individual  and  national  resources,  it  i« 
well  to  bftor  in  mind  that  the  precedent  it  Tietooa 
and  indef^rible  upon  sound  principles.  It  la  Bp 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  people  to  pay  tastes  to  tm-  \ 
able  individuals  to  build  a  manufutory  or  to  drni^  i 
a  farm,  and  it  is  Impolitic  for  *  Ctovemment  tQ 
compete  with  private  resources  and  private  judg- 
ment as  a  lender  in  the  money  market. 

On  the  19th,  Mr  Hutt  brought  forward  his  re- 
solution for  the  withdrau-al  of  the  African  squadron,  | 
and  but  for  a  strenuous  application  of  the  Mini-  I 
sterial  whip,  would  doubtless  have  carried  his  poinC  ' 
It  appears  that  the  whole  saving  to  be  effected*  if  i 
our  policy  on  the  coast  of  Africa  wer«  reroned,  I 
amoanta  to  no  more  than  half  the  expense  at  pr«-  | 
sent  incnrred,  as  a  force  equal  to  half  the  squadron 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  piracy.   The  m«ia 
grounds  which  were  insisted  on  were  the  ImA- 
ciency  of  the  preventive  schemes  hitherto  ado|vtad» 
and  the  hopelessness  of  putting  an  end  to  a  trafto 
in  which  iMwfits  average  five  hundred  per  cent,  i 
Both  these  nwy  certamly  be  contested  to  some  I 
extent.    Under  the  syatem  adopted  from  1839  t»  j 
1845,  the  amount  of  slaves  exported  sank    Uk  \ 
20,000.    It  has  since  increased,  for  a  very  obrievuB  i 
reason.    During  that  period,  some  very  xeal'Ona 
officers  prevented  the  shipment  of  slaves,  bat  |k 
could  not  be  ezpeetod  that  tfa«r>  sucmsqn  vd^4, 
inrariaUy  adopt  a  s:^iit«vF*liiwi<[«iM^^l^^  ^ 


ttealuBM  o^CBttlilf  Wdmwy  tar  dAret  oaptared 
M  a«  paiMg**  mpMt  to  the  posiibility  of 

■Dp|n«Miog  aD7  profitable  pursait  hj  force,  we 
mset  alvays  Temember  that  there  ia  no  ma^o  in 
teade,  or  utjthuig  else,  that  will  make  obstacles 
|is7  the  part  of  facilities.  It  is  as  certain  that 
mneh  fiBwer  slaves  are  imported  to  Brazil  in  conee- 
qnenee  of  the  impediments  now  in  the  way  of  the 
traffie,  as  tt  is  that  more  grain  is  imported  into  Great 
BrftaiD,ia  conseqaenceof  the  repeal  of  theeom-laws. 
tn  spite,  too,  of  the  all-powerfal  principles  of  trade, 
it  It  •dmitted  on  all  hands  that  the  slave  trade  (the 
most  Ineiatlre  in  the  vorld  vhen  Tentores  are  sac- 


'final 


quad- 
ezter- 


eestfol)  has  bees  redoMdoila^Wf,  lifted 

thirty  years,  ^n  which  time  many  5 
less  gainfol  trades  hare  been  dfr 
rapled  in  amount.  The  problem  of 
mination  will  be  decided  at  the  time  when  we  have 
discovered  a  system  by  which  bnrglaries,  felonies, 
and  the  like,  can  be  made  impossible.  At  present 
we  cannot  bnt  think  that  Lord  John  Husaell  was 
right  in  demanding  farther  time  for  the  experiment. 
When  the  Admiralty  shall  have  shown  as  mach 
zeal  and  ability  in  the  eanse  as  the  Foreign  Office, 
we  shall  be  able  to  form  s  man  mature  Judgment 
as  to  the  proper  aoone  to  be  adopted  for  the  ftature. 


BAILWAT  AND  JOM-STOCK 

• 

'  nw  sapeet  of  BsOwsy  Property  eontimus  illglilly  to  improre. 
Hw  iMctitm  from  «xtrmgMtce  to  economy  in  the  Modui  op«- 
fmJi  «f  bonds  ud  offlcislt  it  bqpnaing  to  bo  Celt  by  the  pro- 
fiiitiiss  in  the  WSJ  ofinqiroTed  divideudi.  The  diviiteBds  Md 
ikim,  bowerer,  hwe  not  nuterisUy  changod  rince  our  SUrch 
tuniber  speared.  The  improTed  temper  of  the  late  meetinn 
of  th*reholders  i«  a  feature  worthy  of  ohserration — the  mania  : 
for  kgMlation  Menu  to  hare  worn  itaelf  out,  and  proprietors  i 
■eem  now  mora  dcnroni  of  arranging  nattcra  in  dispnte  by 
wicebte  a4i"stiiMat.  Then  are  some  exeeptioDi  to  the  role 
•lated  at  the  ontwt,  among  vhich  may  be  maniiooed  the 
Sdialmx^  and  Qiaagow  and  the  Taff  Yale  lines,  but  these  are 
the  malt  <rf  local  igenciaB  which  ire  explained  below,  and  do 
art  afeet  the  genenl  fiut.  The  recent  briskness  in  the  manu- 
hctwing  tndca  muit,  ia  some  degree,  oceonnt  for  the  improved 
Hyearawn'i  of  the  Bailwiqr  Maitet.  The  tctnal  bnsineti  of  tlie 
■omlh  i«  aeen  in  the  foDowing  record  of  the  half-yearly  meeting*, 
^na  as  fhUy  u  the  lifted  q>ace  at  oar  diiporal  will  permit. 

Z«»dom  amd  Soutk  Wettim. — Tlie  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
coapany  waa  held  on  Wednesday  the  37th  February,  at  Nine 
Ela^  Taaihall.  The  financial  itatcmcnt  of  the  directors  was 
read  to  the  neeting,  as  was  also  a  report  from  the  oommitlw 
ifpwatri  to  ioqAim  into  the  condnct  of  the  directors.  Vrom 
tte  fnC  it  ^ipcued  that  a  huge  unoont  of  nnosed  capital  was 
yieUiBg  no  retnm  in  coaaequaoB  of  the  original  pUns  of  the 
tiipnj  haring  hebn  in  some  measure  abandoned.  The  finan- 
ciil  anmmiy  of  the  year  may  he  thoa  stated : — 

ne  Mt  tcraoe  for  the  half-year  eodiif  81tt  Deoenber,  IStt, 
amnuta,  after  ded acting  intmst  on  loans,  and  all  otlier  pre- 
itrsntial  charges,  to    X107,658  14  0 

S«B«fliBfroHjiiiis,18ie,to        ...  2,087  18  8 


As  Wsaee  qplied^  to  fivide&l  ia  therrfbn  jeilO,3M  19  3 
Asm  vlddi  tibe  Directon  neomiwiid  that  a 

tffileed  br  the  hal^yaar,  at  Ika  rata  of  H 

ym  oawt.  p«  ananm,  be  deducted,  asumntiag 

sst  tA,^,^  3*.  4d.,  to    107,289   7  3 


IvCJwbg  to  be  carried  over  to  the  nest  half-year  £3,057    S  1 1 
ne  Shareholden'  Committee  acquitted  the  chairman  and 
*    Jipsetoi's  of  all  diahooouraUe  motiTes,  and  the  proprietors  ac- 
fliVlsl       a  good  gnm  Oe  dindead  awarded. 

Mtihm  <hmtii»  Mtrntj/.—thn  kalf-yaarly  neating  of 
ifcMlihnMrri  wm  hdd  on  Wednesday,  ^h.  27th,  at  the  London 
TsfStB.  The  report  of  the  dirertora  statea — "  The  entire  re- 
TCSSe  of  the  half-year  has  been  £424,378  15b.  Id.,  of  which 
MV,!I94  4s.  9d.  have  been  earned  npon  the  Norfolk  Railway. 
Iha  wnidBg  expenses,  disbnnements,  and  charges  against  the 
UC^MT  amout  toC373.8«)  Ss.  lid.,  Icaring  net£51,968  da.  U., 
ts  wUeh  ths  mj^u  of  £976  Oa.  Id.  left  after  paying  the  lest 
MM,  BUt  bs  dde^  inking  a  baUoes  of  fSSyDM  6b.  8d. 
Us  CsMton  have  thar^ne  to  rMommend  a  dindend  Of  three 
|sr  aban  opon  ooiwJidatad  sto^  of  the  Eastern 
Coiapsiijr;  nd  the  payment  to  the  Norfolk  Company, 
la  Mm  4t  tM  sgtceMBt  between  the  two  compuie^  of  sndt'- 
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.  a  nun  as  Bholl  be  snfficient  to  pay  an  equivalent  dividend  Upon 
the  aonsdidated  stock  of  the  latter  company." 

rke  Omt  Notihern  Railvay. — ^Thia  company  held  its  half- 
yeariy  nweting  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  28th  Febmary. 
By  the  balanc»«heet,  sent  oat  to  the  pntprietors  on  Uie  SOth 
instantt  of  the  eipital  reedved  and  vended  to  31st  Deeember, 
1840,  it  is  shown  that  £5,400,167  was  the  anm  expended,  anl 
the  company  having  powers  to  raise  capital  to  the  amonnt  <tf 
£8,264,800,  0  bahuce  of  £2,894,277  remained  at  that  date  to 
meet  the  existing  liabilities  of  the  company,  and  the  fiirther 
oost  of  43onstmctiDg  the  works  and  providing  additional  phmt. 

Birminffkem  and  Omford,  and  Sirmiiipkam,  Dudley,  and  Wot' 
twr^MpAm.-.— The  balf-yeeji^  meeting  of  each  of  these  com- 
panies was  held  at  Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  16th  Febmary  ) 
but  it  beit^  prerionsly  nnderstood  that  there  was  no  business  to 
toaosaet  (the  entire  undertaking  being  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Great  Western  Company)  the  attendance  coaaiated  nt  the 
Cbainnan,  Mr.  F.  P.  Barlow,  and  one  abareholdar  oily.  A 
formal  leaolutioo  was  passed  to  the  eflM  that  the  several  orders 
of  the  directors,  together  with  the  statements  of  accounts  a» 
examined  and  signed  by  the  anditors  for  the  half-year,  be  re* 
ceived  and  adopted. 

The  fi^  VaU  SatfiP^.— The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  vras  held  at  Bristol,  on  Tuesday,  February  19.  The 
Report  stated  that  a  defideooy  had  occurred  in  the  receipts  to  the 
extent  of  £1,S33  I0s.  3d. 

Th*  SirlmAea4,  XcMew juv,  and  Cketkire  JmuUm  BaUtDoy. — 
The  half-ycariy  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Bidea* 
bead,  on  Satnniay,  the  23td  February. 

The  revenne  account  for  the  haUF-year  showed  that  £35,0Ui 
lOs.  Sd.  had  been  recdved,and  £11,380  lis.  8d.  expended ; 
leavit^;  a  balance  applicable  to  dividends  of  £1S,6S8  18a.  8d. 

The  report  was  recaived,  and  ifter  the  ami  flgapUniitsiy 
votes  the  meeting  sqianted. 

r«nt  Kortk  JfuOM^—Tbe  hnlf-ye«iy  nesting  of  Uiis 
oompasy  was  held  at  York,  on  the  28th  Febmary.  The  report 
staled  that  the  traffic  receipts  during  the  half-year  have  been. 
£204,511  7s.  2d.,  which,  when  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing half-year  of  184S,  shows  a  diminution  of  £20,407  ISs.  3d. 
The  half-year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1840,  also  showed  a 
fiUling-off  of  £11,993 12a.  7d.  bdow  the  onrteq^ondiag  reeeipta  of 
1848,  so  that  the  total  traffic  receipts  of  the  your  IBM  were  Ims 
than  those  of  1848  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £32,401  10s.  lOd. 

The  directors  had  also  recommended  the  aceeptaooc  of  a  sun 
of  £1000  from  Mr.  Hudson  is  prefeienee  to  iavohisg  the  com- 
pany in  an  expennve  litigatioB,  in  wbioh  Tiew  the  ahareholdera 
coincided. 

York,  IftKctutle,  and  Bemki. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  oompany  waa  held  at  Tork,  oa  Thursday,  tiie  7th  March.  A 
feature  trf  much  interest  «aa  the  presentation  to  the  coniiittee 
of  iimstigatioB  of  a  nsisive  snd  costly  sat  of  sUicr,  oosiisting 
of  two  trays,  an  am,  two  cudeliUuaiw  altd  smaller  articles,  for 
their  valuable  services.  '= 

The  Goamittce  hsre  sneeeedsd  in  eompeDipg  Mr.  to 
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fl^OTf«  emuidentUr  of  lot  ilI.goU«ii  giOai,  tnd  the  klEun  of 
the  fltvpuqr  look  prominn;. 

^CUitertHtEolyigad  fioiAwgr.— On  ThBrsa«y,  IStli  March, 
the  hilf'/earff  meeting  tm  held  at  the  Eiutoa  Square  SUtian. 

Hie  report  stated  that  the  amoant  of  profit  on  tnffic  to  30th 
Jmt,  at  £HlHi  16i.  Id,  u  mlject  to  a  redaction  of  £7,800 
19a.  8d.,  ftriring  from  the  liibtlitics  at  that  period  having  been 
vnder.rated ;  this  wonlf  leave  the  pn^t  to  that  time 
16i.  6d.,  but  erentunlly  there  will  he  a  oonidenible  aun  added 
to  this  amonnt,  arising  from  the  apportionment  of  the  eamingi 
of  the  mail  aeivice,  which  will,  under  eireunfltutoea,  more 
than  corer  the  above  deduction. 

The  report  waa  adopted. 

Eiluitirpk  md  Gla^oic  AriAwy.— The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
thii'company  wai  held  on  Toe«lay,  the  12lh  March,  at  Qla^w. 

The  balauce-vheet  for  the  half-year,  ending  Slit  January,  1850, 
ahowa  a  diminution  in  the  reetipts  when  compared  with  the  oor- 
mpon^gg  period  lart  year.  The  comparative  Btatenunt  of 
neeiptaia — 

M      a.  d. 

tMHMffn,  18M   B6,tt1,  0  8 

i860    '  £1,308  0  8 

  5,176   0  0 

Goods,  1840    ZZfiiS  19  10 

IdfiO    £8^70  13  10 

 .    8^78   «  0 

8^  8  0 

fttflda,  htmt,  cvriigt^  and 

naili,18i8    8,666  7  7 

Do.  dow  1860      ...       ...      6.4i6   8  8 

lacreKM  „    1.780  H  7 

Deoreaae    £7^  II  6 

Number  of  Pas*engen. 
let  Cla  a.   Sod  Chm.  8rd  ft  4th  CU  1^ 

1840  89,985       81,180      384^  S16.470 

I860   40;0S6       81.447      880^  608,829 

Inenase    60 

Decreaae   9,663         8,808  18,141 

This  decrease  in  rerenne  ia  accounted  for  by  the  low  rates 
riw^,  in  conseqnence  of  the  competition  between  this  company 
aad  the  Caledonian,  After  discnssing  the  financial  concerns  of 
the  Company, 

Mr.  Cox  moved  **  That  a  morning  and  evening  train  he  mn  on 
Sudays  from  each  teminaa  of  ttiii  railway  to  the  various  sta- 
tions along  the  line,  fin- the  aeeommodation  of  such  portion  of  the 
cosnnnmly  its  may  find  H  neoessajy  to  oie  these  trains." 

Mr.  A.  Paton,  of  Glasgow,  seconded  the  motion. 

Cc4ond  Dnndu  moved  "  That  trains  be  not  mn."  Seconded 
l)y  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lorimer. 

A  long  debate  followed,  when  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cox  was  lost 
by  a  m^ority  of  6,094  proxy  votei  against  74.  It  was  also  lost 
Iqr  a  ihow  of  hands  in  the  meeting,  which  then  separated. 

.  ScolUA  MldUitd  Baitiffxif.—ThB  half.yeirly  meeting  of 
this  oompaoy  waa  held  at  Perth  on  Wednesday,  February 
t7.  The  report  stated  that  tba  axpeaditare  had  vary  nearly 
balanced  ihe  traffle  reeeiptt,  bat  the  dEreetors  imsted  tbni 
tiier  miitbt  reasonably  expeet  an  increase  of  trafiBo  from  the 
opening  tbroofhoat  of  the  Aberdeen  Kailway,  which  wns 
expected  to  tak«  [Aam  la  April  next.  Tbo  report  wa*- 
adopted. 

UeetinKS  have  also  been  held  of  tba  Midland,  the  Shrewa 
hni7  and  Chester,  the  Windsor  and  Suines,  the  Bnstol 
and  Kxeter.  the  Bnckinghamsfairo,  the  Manchester  and 
BhefBeld,  the  East  Lancashire,  the  Wilts,  Somerset,  and 
Weyraontb,  the  Oxford,  Woreealer,  and  Wolrerhampton, 
tnd  the  Paris  and  Roaen  Companiea;  hot  their  proeeedin^a 
iron  wholly  of  ■  roatioe  ehanetw,  and  anwotbj  of  toy 
pattienlar  nodee. 

BtatOA  ProvUnU  TnOituHMj^ThetinHlih  aginiil  meet 
li|tirtIwooDlHbator«tOttaia  company  was  held  at'Edio- 
Wtf»h,     tke  20th  Tib.  fiaport  of  Um  dlreotora— Dohos 


the  put  rear  the  dlreeton  lim  aooeptad  M7  pnpoaili,  ^ 
sama  tbenby  asrarad  ■notuiting  to  JB3SSfil9  9m,  aad  tba 
yearly  pmBlami  to  £7,913  IBilld.  Tfaeae  snms  ibov  • 
Terrconsidemblo  inCTBaaa  aaeooapaKd  wUb  tba  boainelaaf 
any  previooa  jea^-tln  flxetai  over  laat  year  being  fbBy  «a» 
tbird.  A  tabular  view  of  the  nev  aannanaaa  eflbetel  ia 
each  of  the  last  eereD  years  is  impended  to  tfUi  repett.  to 
which  the  dtreotors  refer  wiib  maeh  aatisCiettent  as  indiei^ 
tive  of  the  steady  and  healthy  progrtea  af  tbe  aodety;  and 
they  woald  here  again  repeat,  that  their  preseat  podtioa  has 
been  attained  withoat  tbe  exponditnre  of  any  pais  of  Uia 
funda  in  eommiaslon  to  third  parties,  not  the  aooredited 
agenu  of  tbe  instiwtioa.  At  Slat  Deoember  last,  tba  aab* 
listing  assoranees  amounled  lo  £1,414,034  3s.  Tba  fnod 
arising  from  acenmulated  premiutna  at  the  same  date  was 
£134,406  la  Id,  and  the  yearly  incooie.  from  preniame 
alone,  waa  4640,830  Is  lid.  The  directors  hare  paealtar 
saUaCsetion  io  reporting  tbe  axperienoeof  tbe  year  iaiefaid 
toraortality.  Dnringtbepastyear,SldeatbshaTaoeeanB4 
the  amoant  of  claims  being  £lff,8S4  1  Is.  That  a  mortally 
of  about  one  per  cent,  only  should  have  occurred  in  a  sotde^, 
many  of  whose  members  »re  now  far  advanced  in  lifew  fhr- 
Dishes  ground  of  increased  conadonce  in  the  security  of  cal- 
culations based  upon  observations  of  mortality,  when  ap> 
piled  to  numbers  anSoiently  large  to  afford  a  proper  average. 

London  and  Liverpool  Auumnet  Vomp«nr. — This  com- 
pany held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  company  in 
Liverpool,  on  the  20tb  Marcb.  The  report  aUted  that  the 
fire  business  of  the  company  bos  largely  inereased  dorii^ 
tbe  yenr,  and  exceeds  by  a  million  that  of  1848.  The  pre- 
miums also  are  more  than  they  were  last  year;  but  a  safe 
business,  rather  ihnn  a  large  amoant  of  premiams,  ia  the 
>{reat  desideratum,  and.  tbereforc,  as  is  known  to  Ibe  pr<K 
prietors,  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  board  toea- 
oourage  improvement  in  ihe  construction  of  buildings,  and 
the  general  eharacter  of  risks,  by  making  important  rodnc- 
tiona  in  tbe  rates  of  premiums  when  such  improremeat  baa 
been  effected.  The  losses,  though  heavier  than  usu-il,  aad 
rendering  the  general  result  less  favourable,  are  not  gmter 
than,  with  the  extensive  business  of  the  company,  must  be 
expected  from  time  to  time.  The  steady  increase  in  the 
life  busincs"  of  tbe  company  which  has  been  notioed  ia 
inccflsstve  annnal  reports,  was  realised  also  in  the  last  year, 
riie  number  of  poUuies  issued  was  the  amount  iaaoted. 
£133,883:  the  nee  premiums  received,  £4,363  Is  id;  and  at 
the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the  terribl^mortali^  with 
■vhich  this  country  was  visited,  tbe  dalmi  wefo  only  8  per 
oent.  grenter  titan  thOAe  of  1848. 

The  Victoria  Li/e  Juumnce  Campanf — This  compear 
held  its  nnonalmoetingat  the  Office  in  King  William  Stieet, 
City,  on  the  SSd  March.  ThaBo.ird  ofDireetora  *ay:— 
"  Tear  directora  proceed,  for  tbe  eleventh  time,  to  make 
their  annual  report  of  the  kffain  of  Ibe  aodety,  and  to  Mb- 
I  nit  the  baUnee  sheet,  duly  entifled  bj  tbe  auditors,  iaelad- 
iu£  a  autcmentof  the  receipts  and  diabttraanMata  dariaf 
the  past  year,  and  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  eompnay, 
00  tbe  81st  Deeembff,  1848,  io  addition  to  which  a  dotaUed 
ttatement  has  been  prepared,  showing  tbe  reenpti  aad 
axpenditare  of  the  eompany  aader  the  aevaral  bead^ 
the  establisbnoent  of  tbe  offlee  to  tbe  eloee  of  tbe  but ; 
\s  regards  the  bntineaa  of  the  past  year,  joar  direetor* 
ire  happy  to  report  that  173  new  polieiee  were  cffisetad, 
joveiit^  aasoranee  to  the  aniooat  of  £130,000,  aad  addiag 
£4,000  a  year  to  the  inoome  of  the  aoeiely,  fkttm  new  pre* 
ninms  alone.  The  total  poUdea  in  fiarea  on  lhaSlat  Daa,, 
1849,  nnmbered  1.097,  aaanrioc  mojM;  and  thaiaaeMar 
he  eOhipany,  as  may  be  leen  on  re^reaee  to  (be  bahtbee' 
tlieet,  was  nearly  £38,^^  X^^ipin^ult  of  the  year'ebosifMM 
eoabM  toot  dii«etwi  to  i»«n7  aeariy  £II/W0  » tbo  gwml 
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I  ftutd.  now  amoantins  to  over  £80,000,  while  the 
tool  uMto  of  tb»  eompany  sUod  at  £Ui,00O,  and  apwards. 
.  Brititk  Empire  Mntu^  Lift  Auuranct  Companji.—Jhe 
tbinl  udimI  nteetinit  of  this  tssoeiatian  wna  faeld  at  Had- 
Ufa  Hotel,  «&  Taetdaj,  the  20th  Feb.  The  followinjr 
■UMsent  o(  the  progieis  of  this  company,  darlag  the  thne 
yean  itf  fta  existeace,  will  show  that  tbe  public  are  becom- 
{■(MiaiblethHa  life  asaaranoa  company,  well  coudusted. 
teqaim  ao  eapilftl  beyond  that  which  i«  yielded  by  tbe  pre- 
idinu  paid,  and  that  a  proprietary  body,  uuder  whatever 
fonaor  Bame  it  may  be  diapilsed,  it  an  itHiiuDbnuiee  on 
tiwaanrtd  to  embers. 


e«iMral 

m  PoIIoieaeflbotod  966 

1848  „        „  818 

1849  ..  731 


£40,918 
47,059 
108.133 


Total  ia  8  yean  1,S09  £206,009 


^639  ""ao.7C8 

^450  so.ass 

1,163  £70,035 


It  thai  appears  that  the  new  life  policies  eifeoted  during 
tbe  last  year  are  ooosiderably  more  than  doable  the  Dumber 
istned  in  tbe  preoeding  year,  and  that  tbey,  with  the  inTOst* 
meat  aunrance^  make  a  total  of  3,170  policies  iantad  H 
tbrveyean. 


OBITUABT  NOTICES  FOB  MABCH. 


Sn  JAMES  6IBS0N-CRAT0,  EAST, 
b  ear  Miraacy  aamber  we  recorded  the  death  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 
Oir  IbidteUtiiBxy  had  Kr  Willian  AUaaanong  its  names.  And 
MW  «•  are  tatted  to  the  nelMeholy  task  of  inseniop  among 
th*  iDartiKws  departed  another  eminent  citizen  of  Edinburgh, 
vbow  nane  has  long  been  conipicnons  and  familiar  as  one  of 
tbe  leading  politicians  of  his  time,  to  wham  liberal  nnd  reforrr 
priad[des  owed  more  tliaa  to  almost  any  othor  of  his  cootem- 
pgruies,  and  whose  atntightforwardnesj,  conragc,  and  sagacity, 
tBmi  for  him  the  good  opinion,  if  not  always  the  good>will, 
ena  c(  tkoie  who  were  most  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  whiU,  with 
tbe  dber  ^aalitiea  vhieh  rendered  him  so  efficient  in  the  canse 
thai  be  10  long,  ao  ably,  and  so  fkithfnlly  supported,  th^  were 
df  iaealeolnUe  adntntage  to  his  own  party.  Sir  James  Gibson'- 
Craig,  of  BiecartOD,  Bdrt.,  expired  on  the  6th  March,  at  his  seat, 
BieesrtoB  Hoose,  ia  the  85th  yenr  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
eoelaed  for  a  few  days  with  one  of  those  serere  colds,  to  which 
bs  had  been  for  many  years  subject ;  but  tbe  immediate  canse  of 
Us  dnth  was  broiu^itis,  the  same  complaint  which  so  recently 
cairial  off  his  two  distioguikhed  fellow-citieens,  Francis  Jeffrey 
and  Sir  imiiBm  Allan.  In  this  venerable  baronet  Edinbm^ 
y»  lort  one  of  its  ddest  and  most  eminent  citizens,  and  the 
b1»s]  party  in  Scotland  one  who,  from  the  time  of  the  Arocri- 
aa  War  ai^  tbo  first  French  Brrolntion,  down  to  a  Tcty  ttm 
jtan  pnrioas  to  bia  death,  had  taken  the  lead  on  the  liberal 
■de  of  politioi^  and  atoadily  adhered  to  bis  princqto  eren  ia  the 
worst  of  times. 

Sir  James  was  bom  on  tbe  11th  October,  1763,  and  belonged 
to  tbe  ancieat  family  of  Gibson,  of  Snrie,  one  of  whom  married 
tbe  daaghtet  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  of  Bioeaxton,  the  learned 
Mlbor  of  the  "Treatise  on  the  IWhl  law,"  who  died  at  Edin- 
Wgh  hi  lOOS.  Ttie  father  of  the  deceased  baronet,  William 
fS^Mm,  Esq.,  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  died  in  1807.  Ho  mar- 
ried llaiy  CeetlU,  a  dan^ter  of  James  Balfoor  Esq ,  of  Pilrig, 
^  whom  be  had  nine  sons  and  a  daughter ;  Sir  James  being  the 
■coal  son.  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  his 
■aim  d^,  and  in  1786,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Suittj  ot  Writers  to  tbe  Signet.  latterly  be  was  at  the 
hiiaf^  list  of  that  body.  From  his  earliest  yean  he  enter, 
(•iaed  a  scalons  attaehnent  to  theprindpksof  d^andrd^cions 
btar^,  sad  throagfaont  his  long  life  had  always  been  regarded  at 
«e  of  tbe  most  able  and  aefiTe  of  tbe  libemls  of  Scotland.  On 
thabnakiag  ont  of  tbe  French  Oevolution  of  1789,  he  was  one 
of.tbose  who  came  prominently  forward  to  agitate  for  Farliamen- 
ttry  aimti  and  by  bis  purse,  his  pen,  his  inflnenee,  and  profes- 
Masl  oonasd,  ondismi^ed  by  the  frowns  of  those  in  power,  he 
•>W  tbe  libecal  caoscand  proved  himself  the  friend  of  thefrieads 
ef  Itber^,  when  mon  enidiotti  and  kas  lealons  snpporters  of 
btefal  o|uioBB  ahnmh  from  thr  haaaida  and  dangers  whidi 
tbaa  altoded  toefa  a  bold,  and  nncompromising,  and  honest,  and 
raaiteal  ooniae  aa  was  adopted  by  him  and  a  few  uUiers  holding 
wailBr  sentiments.  At  a  later  period,  when  Harry  Erskine ; 
JiAb  Onk  of  £1^ ;  Adam  GiUies,  afterwards  Lord  Gillies ; 
Qtnl  CaUteart,  afterwards  Lord  Alloway ;  and  otbers  of  the 
^Umi^  WIb^  were  joined  by  Cranstonn,  JtSny,  Moncrieff, 
aad  Murray,  James  Gibion  was  still  tbe  actire  and  in- 
**"Whl»i<peBtiBcoi*inatingttepoli>yofthepar^.  laiutyuyt 
bnhe  Osfafcaiaa  Mmvy  newspaper, the  presaoea  and 
^—W li<  Snr  Jawa  warn  ahrqrs  deemed  indispensable  when  a 
■■■MMit  wt»  1m  Mde^  telia  wna  0B»  of  the  main  iptingt  when 


apecnlatiou  gare  way  to  action.  Daring  that  period  of  excitement 
which  followed  a  few  yean  after  tbe  peace,  when  men,  nodi»> 
traeted  by  the  shock  at  contending  horts,  had  time  to  revert  to 
Itolilical  reform,  we  find  Sir  James  reeaving  his  foil  share  of  the 
nbase  then  lavished  by  the  Beacon  on  the  leaden  of  tbe  WUg 
party.  One  charge  made  by  that  jourual  involved  bis  profes- 
sional repatation  and  personal  honour,  and  he  sought  reconrse 
in  the  Jnry  Court,  when,  after  an  elnbomte  trial,  during  which 
the  most  satisfactory  testimony  was  borne  to  ills  high  character 
and  honour,  by  certain  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  professttwal 
brethren,  altbou^  on  the  opposite  side  of  polities,  he  trinaqih- 
antly  estitblished  hia  case,  ud  the  jwy  ^nmed  a  Terdiet  fiir 
him  with  £500  danugea.** 

During  the  Beformsgitation  of  1830-31,  and  32,  his  unimpaifcd 
anergica  and  undying  seal  in  tbe  canse,  enabled  him,  though  then 
verging  on  his  70th  year,  to  discharge,  with  adminUile  skill,  cour- 
age,andboldnesa,thedutie8of(hatleaderahip  towhich  he  was  called 
by  his  services  and  character.  Well  do  we  recollect  bis  tall  and 
commanding  figure  at  the  public  meetings  of  that  stormy  period, 
with  hia  eharaeteristic  top-boota,  and,  although  no  orator, -ho 
eonld  eaivesa  hit  aentimenta  in  pnblie,  in  a  atyle  which,  from  ifa 
brevity  and  fi>ree,  told  powerfbltyon  his  audience.  Shrewd  conmon 
sense,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  ondabnsiness-Iikeway 
of  handling  the  qnesKon,  were  his  principal  charactniitici  on 
these  occatioas.  He  attended  and  took  part  in  the  King's  Park 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  reform,  and  all  tbe  other  meetings 
in  Edinburgh,  and  thoy  were  numerous,  of  that  exciting  period* 
and  was  one  of  the  foremost  at  the  Jubilee  of  1833,  in  celebrating 
tbe  triumph  of  the  liberal  party.  To  the  last  be  retained  his 
interest  in  public  and  political  matters,-yet,  though  $at  many 
yean  known  to  be  tbe  confidential  adviser  aol  agent  of  the  lead> 
era  of  the  liberal  parly  in  Scotbind,  few  dtisens  of  Edinburgh  have 
ever  been  more  generally  respected,  or  th«r  name  been  mora 
truly  honoured,  not  only  in  that  city,  but  throughout  Scotiand. 
This  he  owed  to  the  strength,  ardour,  and  firmness  of  his  mind, 
his  judgment  and  resolution,  ani  particulariy  to  his  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  straightforward  honourable  couna  of  eondnctthtcnigh 
a  long  and  ardaons  political  career. 

The  Whig  patroDage  for  Scotbmd  was  ai^poaed  to  hm  Imbb 
.vested  fbr  a  eonsidemble  period  in  liis  luutds;  but  he  wna 
never  known  to  use  bis  inOoence  unfairly  to  promote  his  own 
interests,  or  those  of  his  party.  He  bad  no  personal  ambittoB 
bnt  to  serve  and  promote  the  liberal  cause.  Though  he  was 
nndentood,  from  his  infiuential  position  and  the  serviees  he  had 
rendered  them,  to  have  a  Urge  daim  on  the  whig  party,  he  never 
solicited  any  office  for  himself.  In  1806,  when  the  Whigs  obtained 
a  brief  tenure  of  the  Minisby,he  was  a^ipidnted  Solicitor  ctf  Stamps^ 
an  office  which  he  cUd  not  long  continue  to  hold.  His  but  ap^eiir> 
ance  in  public  was  at  the  meeting,  last  month,  called  for^pnr^ 
pose  of  adopting  measures  to  erect  a  monument  to  Lord  Jeffiwjr, 
in  Edinburgh. 

Up  to  a  short  period  of  bis  destb  be  regubrly  attended  at  tbo 
chambers  of  the  eminent  (inn  of  which  be  was  the,be«d — Hesen. 
Gibson-Craigs,  Wardlawa,  and  Dalziel,  Writen  to  the  Signet — 
taking  aa  active  part  in  the  profee^onal  business  and  also  in 
that  of  the  banks  and  public  companies  with  which  be  was  oA* 
dally  eoniieeted  as  a  director. 

H«  married  fint  in.  1786,  a  daaghter  of  Janes  Thomiiw&]!iq.r 
of  Edinburgh;  and  secondly  in  1841,  the^M^nhuHtir  of 
Sir  Jolu  Fetar  Onnt^of  BotlgiflMb&^A^{j=U^^ 
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Cobmd  Fu&iagioa  of  tlw  Bengil  ArtaUerr.  He  wnmed  the 
additjonal  tarume  and  wmi  of  Cnig,  oa  sncoMdiug  B^bert 
Craig;,  £aq.  of  Bjccuion,  in  viiiiie  of  the  proTigions  of  an  entail 
made  by  hia  predecessor  in  1818 ;  and  in  1331  he  wai  created  a 
baronet  of  the  United  Eingdom.  He  ia  aucceeded  i&  the  baro- 
nafa^,  aid  in  the  eatatM  of  Inj^on  and  Biccarten  b7  ^  ■on, 
Ity  hit  Ant  wife,  ^lUni  Oibion-Craig  Esq.,  U.?.  for  Edinburgh. 

It  waa  on  the  motion  of  Sir  James  Qibson-Craig,  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  creditors  and  tnutees  on  the  17th 
December,  1830,  after  the  fcilnre  of  the  latter.  Sir  Walter  was  re- 
quested to  aoeeptof  his  fonutore,  plate,  linens,  paintings,  libnu?, 
apd  eorioaities  at  Abbottfard,  as  the  best  means  tiiey  had  of  ei< 
pressing  their  rery  high  sense  of  iiis  most  bonoiuabte  oondact, 
and  in  grateftil  aduowledgioent  of  his  exertions  on  thdr  behalf. 

UB.  20HN  PETBU  DEEBING,  n.A. 
On  the  2d  U»n)h,  Jofaa  Peter  "Dmlug,  nnlutect  ud 
Boijrtl  AMdemiaian.  HU  original  name  wai  John  Peter 
Oudr;  but  in  1837  he  ahanxad  it  to  Dewing,  on  nioee«diog 
to  >  larga  Unded  estata  in  Bneklnshunahtn.  In  1811  he 
waa  lent  oat  to  Gfeoco  on  an  aiohiteotiiral  mission,  under 
the  ansploea,  and  »t  the  flzpeoM  of  the  Dilletante  Society. 
Them  he  remained  for  two  years,  and,  while  there,  he  ob- 
tained the  friendship  of  the  £arl  of  Elgin,  the  British  Am- 
baisndor  to  Torker,  whose  pillage  of  the  Elgin  marbles 
from  the  Psrtbenon  at  Athena  was  so  fleicely  lasbed  hj  Lord 
Bttoo  in  bis  "  Onrse  of  Minerva,"  and  the  second  oanto  of 
^Ohllde  Harold."  By  Lord  Elgin  Mr.  Gandf  was  after- 
wards employod  to  build  Broomhall,  his  seat,  in  Fifeshtre. 
Li  I61ibe  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy  a  careful  draw- 
ing of  "  The  Mystic  Temple  of  Ceres,  at  Eleusis,  io  Attioa." 
Be  waa  ateoted  an  assooiato  of  the  Koysl  Academy  in  1837, 
and  In  1888  he  became  a  Royal  Academician.  He  was  ibe 
arabiteot  of  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  Strand,  London,  and  of 
other  works  not  devoid  of  arohlteotnral  elegance.  Tbe  chapel 
on  the  east  side  of  North  Audley  Street,  Londoo,  is  one  of 
the  beat  examples  of  his  abilities  as  an  architect,  and  some 
of  tbe  better  portions  of  University  College,  London,  have 
been  attribated  to  bim.  Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  BlU,  he  was  elected  member  for  Aylesbnij,  and  aat 
for  some  time  in  Parliament.  Bis  latter  yean  were  passed 
in  improTing  his  estates,  wad  designing  ledges  for  gentle- 
men's Hats. 

THE  BEV.  EDWAED  BICKEBSTETH. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  the  B«v.  Edwaad  Bicurststh,  rec- 
tor of  Watton,  Hertfordshire,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Tlie 
name  of  this  distinguished  minister  is  well  known,  both  in  this 
country  and  Amerioa,  and  wherever  the  Eo^iiili  language  ex- 
teads,  as  an  able  and  proliSo  writp  on  religious  topics.  He  lias 
been  before  the  world  for  many  years,  as  an  active,  and 
aealona,  and  influential  member  of  ibt  evangelical  portion  of  the 
religiOBS  oommnnity,  and  many  will  lament  his  death.  He  was 
born  OB  the  19th  March,  1786.  His  original  destination  was 
the  proftasion  of  the  law.  He  was  articled  in  the  office  of 
Messrs  Bleasdale  and  Hobn,  of  London,  solicitors,  and  snbse- 
qontly  established  himself  in  Norwich  as  an  attorney.  Baring 
mnried  the  ddest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Bignold,  Esq., 
he  resided  in  that  dty  till  1815,  when  a  desire  to  eater  the 
ministry  of  the  Cburdi  of  England  induced  bim  to  apply  to 
Eishiqi  Bathnrst,  of  Norwich,  for  ordination.  Mr.  Bickersteth 
had,  at  that  time,  published  his  "Help  to  the  Stndy  of  the 
Scriptores,"  and  some  other  nsefnl  works  on  divinUy.  Hia  ad- 
misKOB  to  the  Church  was  cordial^  acceded  to  by  the  Bishop; 
and  he  preached  bis  first  sermon  at  the  parish  cbnreh  of  St. 
Gregory,  Norwich,  is  tlte  month  of  December  of  that  year. 
The  Church  Missianary  Soeietf  immediatdy  sought  bis  a^  as 
Bstistent  secretary,  and  he  removed  from  Norwich  to  the  So- 
ciety's house,  in  London,  and  also  at  that  time  bcoame  naustant 
miniater  to  an  Episo^  chapel  in  SpitalAehls.  In  1830,  Abel 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Watton,  ia  Hertfordslurt^  piesented  him  to  tiie 
vahisUe  Uviig  ol  Watton,  in  wliidi  laige  parish  he  bbenicd 


with  great  sesl,  foUUlisg  sll  the  4iilieB  of  a  lUAftl  «al  teoM 
miiuster.  He  has  left  a  widow,  one  son  (the  Ber.  EdwSti  Hsory 
Bickersteth,  corste  of  Baoniaf^ism,  ia  tbe  coan^  <d  NorCalfc 
married  to  his  couun,  Boas,  tho  daof^iter  ct  Saauul  BigaiJit 
Esii.,ofNorwioh),  andlvedao^tersithe  ddest  of  lAosa  ii  flia 
wife  of  the  Ber.  T.  K.  Biib,  rector  of  Edshall,  Herta.  Mr. 
Bickersteth  was  rather  taQ  ia  person,  somewhat  thin  and  wiry 
in  frame,  and  of  a  dark  inm-gay  eomplexion.  Hia  hair  waa 
griesled  by  time,  and  his  face  was  plowhed  by  the  furrows  (rf 
tboi^ht.  He  was  a  most  unoomproming  opponent  ef  Popeiy, 
and  took  every  occasion  to  show  his  detestsUoit  of  its  a 
of  Tractariouiim. 


SIR  THOMAS  MABBABLE,  KNIGHT. 
At  his  official  residence,  St.  Jamei'a  Palace,  Londm,  on  the 
lOth  Man^,  Sir  Tnoius  Mukable,  Knight,  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Qieen  Cloth,  aged  88.  He  was  tha  second  soa  tt 
the  late  John  Harrabie,  Esq.,  of  tbe  city  of  Cantarbnry,  ud 
was  formerly  in  the  I*rivy  Pmrae  and  Private  Secretary's  depaii- 
ment.  He  married,  in  1617,  the  daughter  of  William  Breach, 
Esq.,  of  Sloane  Street,  London,  and  received  his  knigtithood  in 
1S40,  after  thirty-four  years'  service  at  the  court.  Hie  Baasi 
of  Green  Cloth,  of  which  he  was  the  secretary,  is  in  the  Lord 
Steward's  departmeDt  of  the  Boyal  Household.  It  takes  cog- 
nizance of  ail  matten  of  Court  etiquette,  from  tbe  shape  of  a 
budde  to  the  eat  (tf  a  peUieoat,  and  derives  its  nans  from 
simple  drcBmstaoce  that  the  taUe  where  the  Coanol  ait  ia 
covered  with  green  doth.  It  has  also  jurisdiction  as  a  oonrt  ef 
justice,  aiid^is  held  in  the  counting-boose  of  tbe  Qnaaa's  HaHa> 
hold.  The  Board  is  composed  of  the  Lord  Steward  aad  iiBinii 
under  him,  who  sit  daily.  To  this  court  is  committed  the  over- 
sight of  the  Boyai  Household,  in  matters  of  justice  and  govenw 
ment,  with  power  to  correct  all  oiTendors,  and  to  maiabkui  the 
peace  of  tbe  verge  of  tbe  Court  Boyal,  wbkh  extmds,  ea  eveiy 
side,  to  about  300  yaidi^  frnn  tiie  htst  gate  itf  tiis  pslaeB  nAm 
the  Sovermgn  resides.  Wittumt  a  wsrnuit,  first  obtuaad  baas 
the  Board  of  Gieea  Cloth,  none  of  bn  M^jei^s  senaats  oaa  htt 
arrested  for  debt. 


MB.  EAMSAY.  OF  BABNTON. 
At  Bamton  House,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  Mardi, 
of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  after  a  diort  illiiess,  William  Rutsir 
Ramsat,  Esq.,  of  Barnton,  formerly  M.P.  for  the  coanty  of 
Ediaburgh,  in  tbe       year  of  his  age.    He  was  ttie  only  aon  at 
the  late  Mr.  George  Biunsay,  of  Bamton,  and  of  the  Hon.  Sr' 
Hamiltoa,  rister  of  the  late  Invd  Belharea  and  Stanttv 
was  bora  ia  1809.   In  1838,  he  married  the  Hon.  Atlft* 
buids,  daughter  of  Lord  Torphiohen.    In  1831,,  roK^iitioil 
taining  his  m^ori^,  Mr,  Bamaay  was  elected  n  onponCntB, 
liogshire,  in  opposition  to  Admiral  Kenii-         V™  «. 
Uament  pledged  to  oppose  the  Reform  7"  '  °*^f^*"TT 
of  that  measure,  be  did  not  offer  him"-i^t  ^TI^tA  it 
ency;  but  at  the  geoeral  election  ut.p6r(bnftUlC6  Of  tibc 
ment  of  Mr.  Willian  Gilnoo-CrBig,>)  -BMaB  'BfttirfbctOiy 
^  for  Mid-Lol^  aad  was  »j  ,„,e  nrftB^anoe  (hit 
He  never  made  any  figure  m  Psriu...  ^^Jl 
signed  hi.  «»t,  without  assigning  any  r  '"^^S^d 
of  CnugboU,  Bart,  the  present  membei,,'  aOlBHMa  tMt 
saccessor.    From  Mr.  Ramsay's  extensive  t 
and  Stirlingshire,  he  was  popularly  oonsid^  oi  oiffliBllltlei^ 
moiier  in  Scotland.    He  has  left  an  only  st  ,  upw^jwg 
the  estates  of  Bamton  and  Sauchie.    It  is  Um,  ■  'kfi 
sured  bis  Ufo  to  the  extent  of  £80,000.  -i^D^m 

M.  CHABIiBB  DE  BERNABD.  ft  VUiB" 
At  Paris,  at  the  earty  age  of  47,  M.  Ohablxs  Bar^M  tMfl 
one  of  (he  most  graceful  and  lively  writers  of  Action  In  the  ^lajBOa 
capital.  He  was  the  author  of  "  La  f  emme  de  Qnarante  An^** 
and  of  "  Qer&nt,"  and  several  other  excellent  novela,  iHastiattfe 
of  French  domestic  life.  Soms  of  hia  most  attractive  tales  ^ 
peered  ia  WufeuUleftm  of  the  Jomal  det  Bebif*.  His  style 
was  lemaricable  for  its  elsganoe,  and  he  eaeeDed  in  depicttag  the 
sarflue  traits  and  ebaiaoteristic  atsnnets  and  rioee  vt  YrmA 
wax/ij.  He  belonged  to  a  good  fomily,  and  was  of  a  sh;  aad 
reserved  di^ositian.  Of  h^  ahstraotioa  and  abaeaoe  ef  ■■rtff 
mai^  earions  ansedotea  are  related. 
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TlWcQB  April,  1860,  ^rill.  not, be  remembered  in 
Pttlumentaiy  uuuIb  as  a  period  during  which 
Ufjpot  oS  large  imp(ntuicfr.vcffe  energetioiUy  dis- 
cme^  <»r_  as  hning  been  railiTened  by  brUIiant 
disfdays  of  politicu  otaioiy,  it  has  nererthelesB 
bcai  a  noticeaUe  month,  whether  it  be  regarded 
in  a  iMoeojiiucal  or  a  partiaan  sprit-  The  der 
clared  f^jponente  <^  the  great  Liberal  party  have 
iDTariably  met  with  eiginl  dincomfittire  apdn  every 
oocamon.  The  Tantage-ground  won  in  1846  has 
been  etecoeasftdly  maintained,  both  against  the  open 
MtaiAa  and  the  insi^ions  etratagems  of  the  common 
enemy;  but  discord  Jbapajj^ieBfed.withui  the  -pxes 
cinoia  of  the  caij^^.  itself,  And'  thi'e^  "franunge, 
lowing  each  o^er  :in:  .rftpid  ^bes8ion,>have 
indic^  in  amiuMterinoCto  b^  biistak^it  that  m 
admiiustration  m,n4  isliow  acoAe  d^ferraice  to.  the 
wiahes  of  its  sopperte^  if  it.ht^es  to  fruatrate 
those  of  its  adveraaries. 

What  is  ofteii:;'iliged;9n:beb»lf  of.  the.  Knssell 
AGnistry,  -^2^  thdt       Gbtennhents,  hdwever 
iri^dbfliil,  most,  from  the  natnre  of  thmgs,  contain  a 
Savii^  ;iVmBerTOtive.c4ement,  m«y  be  admitted  to  its 
even  were-i^t.   In.otiier  words,  it  is.themerestand 
ttioA  more  a->Ie  tmiem.   It  only  means  (or  it:  means 
miM  be  praet&i  ij.oonqibili^  is  a  necessary  attend- 
than  sa<^  a  peciarjoise  of  power,  luad  that  those  by 
Itself  adeqaat^  secnriij^reB  may  be  proposed,  and  mnst 
can  be  TeUed  en  as  a  p^od,  to  .exercise  their  judgment 
flw  preerat  system,  .Viionj  whether  they  initiate.  OT 
BcrBpolods  afctentiofte:  decisions  ^of.  the  -Legislrtore. 
afid  numagers,  to  ^'t,  in  fect,.ac^wledged.Tmen  any 
trind  iAetaHs  of  tUsed  as  leadets  by  a  .I»lty :  no.  le^ 
have  riiown,  is  no'a  the  amonut  <^  aefereitee  tp  which 
emutbecoimtn  entitled  from ,thnr .followers.:  .On 
'WheUur  ,^  rests  die  whcde  responsibility  for  their 
fional  aaeatidg^p  nuaaUy,  and  piaeticaUy.  .It  is 
there  can  Wn  frm>l<niB,to  .emdeayonr  to  evMe.*Jt-1^ 
ptaWpD^'diat^or  thfjt.ini8  dW  by^the.B^use 
^  'vf  i/Cmmom  or  by  the  Legislatnre.  ^ich  an  ex- 
CDse  is  a  ahem,  and  1ke  conntry.  well  knows  it  to  be 
a  sham.  ^  If  a  measnre  be  forced  npon  a  minister 
in  OTOX»ition  to  bis  Own  matured  judgment,-  it  is 
his  dt^y  to  appeal  from,  the  repreeentatives  to  the 
peo^H  and  ascertain  wh^er  he  is,  in  truth,  the 
fiunister  of  the  country  or ,  not   IT  he  reniain  lin 
eflace  and  adopt  sut^a  measnre,  he  has  no.ese^ 
from  the  presttmptaon  that  he  accepts  it  as  his  own 
io  the  fullest  anient,  and  is  wUlbg  to  undergo  all 
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the  constitutional  reqKinsilalify  that  '.Mlaches  to  its 
remotest  consequences:  -  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
res|KmBibility,'and  of  ifais  oidy,  that  a  minister  has 
a  right  to  require  deference  to  his  Judgment,  and 
assistance  to  his  efforts,  at  the  hands  of  those  whom 
he  leads.  The  very  recognition  of  an  individual 
as  a  leader  implies  that  he  is  thought  capable  and 
ttustworthy,  as  far  as  reg^uds  the  great  principles 
which .  he,  professes^  to  advocate.  -To  give  lum 
power  in  Parliament  to  cany  out  such  j»nnc^)le8, 
he  is  authorised  to  call  upon  his  adherents  to  forego 
their  private  Opinions  npon  points  of  lees  vital 
imporfeanceL  :,Th^,  («i:tt^r.p(^are  often  obliged 
to^sn^port  •measures!  of  Which  ^ey  do  not  entirely 
approv^  and' refrain: from'  proBsing  others  whioh 
they:,  individually :  dfewe.' -  In  . '^oTt,  the  minister 
bang  respon^ble  for  the  ^<dicy.  generally,  it  mus( 
be-asfhmed  {ha£  he. fflvea .copatant  attention  to  the 
beariuff  of  each  legulative  dcttaiVnpcoi  that  policy; 
and:t&t  thenfora  ^U^bI  jn4^;ni^t;  on  particular 
questioiiB  ddservea  to'  obtain  great- w^ght  with  his 
ordinary  supporters. .  In  this  seiise  the  saying  of  a 
veterim.'menmer  of  PaiSamoit,  viz.,  that  he  had 
oiiCQ  changed  his  opinion,  but  had  never  changed 
his  voto^  ceased  to  appear,  prepoisterona ;  on  the  con* 
trary, -nothing  be  more  unsafe  for  an  individual 
politician  tlun-  to  affirm-,  isolated  truths,  which, 
from  the  time  or  manner  in  which  they  court  hie 
acqnieecence,  may  have  .the  effect  of  &Mfying  the 
pon(^  he  still  more  firmly  bdieres  in. 

Of  rtheae  general  |M-inc%>le8,  though  sddom  ca- 
tegorically expressed,  no'doubt  is  entertained  in  any 
qli^Eter.  .I^eir  nec^ty.  is  invariably  recognised 
in  practice.'  The  division  hpon  the  maintenance 
of  Jhe  African  squadron  may  be  considered  a  fair 
illostration  of  themT That  question  was  nota  party 
question.  Whatever  our  individual  seutimentB 
may.be;  itisidle^to'Bay^th|a  alharadehas8atii&f!> 
tortly  established  itaelnn  the  oianion  of  the  public. 
Spewhes  of  greet  ability' were  made  1^  Mr.  Card- 
well  in  beh^f  of,  And.  by  Mr.  Gladstone  against, 
the  existing,  policy.  H, we  ^o.to  the  Committee's 
Beport,  we  find  masses  of  evidence,  on  both  sides, 
leading  to  the  moet  opposite  results,  and  lurther, 
that-the  JKeport  upon  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was-£edl^d  to  lact,  vraa  carried  only  by  the 
casting  '^<^  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hutt  Upon  tbe 
eve  of  the  debate,  the  Frime^Minister  arakonnced 
to  his  Bupporters  thfitgi]w<hl»£NQidfijm^omake 
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the  nuuntenance  of  the  fiqiudroii  a  nunisterial  qnes- 
tion,  and  addressed  something  like  a  reprimand  to 
thoee  of  his  supporters  whom  he  thought  remiss  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  membere  of  tl*e 
political  party  under  his  leading.  W*  y^ll  not 
inquire  wiether  Lord  John  Russell  was  right  Of 
not  in  the  view  he  took  of  the  blockade  system  on 
the  coast  of  Afnca.  That  Bystem  may  be  one  of 
falee^licy,  hut  its  rauntesaiLC*  certaanly  doejunot 
involve  any  principle,  directly  or  indirectly  at 
variance  with  the  essential  characterietaca  of  the 
great  Liberal  party.  It  was  felt  therefore,  and 
properly  felt,  by  many  who  entertained  the 
strongest  opinions  upon  the  embject,  tiiat  the  Mi- 
nister must  be  supported  by  them,  even  at  die  sa- 
crifice of  thdr  private  judgdient  upon  &e  point  at 
israe.  To  be  obliged  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  isj  of 
e&msj  suffldekitfy  distreniiig,  bat  k'lg  ri^BnijkniB 
to  taunt  thoae  who  made  it  upon  Back  a  qnestioiif 
OE  -to  in^ta  an  ptcwarrantaUe  awiuii|)tion  of 
wer  to  the  minister  who  requiFed  it  at  dicir 
nds.  It  iSf  .in  ihtvt,  u^KUL  such  conditiotiB  only 
thai,  a  ,rffipons3>lo  acbninistration  can  exist,  «r 
members,  of  BarHamenty  as  such,  make  themselves 
praotieally  nsefhl  iiLcanj^ing-  on  the  legislative  busi- 
nees  of  the  .comittry^  Tha  paww  of  addrcanng 
^pir:iellc7W<eoinrtrymeaiipon  poMcal  didneots  is 
ahkred  by  the  r^reeenlKtivee  ai  the  pe<>pld  with 
the  pre^  and  iiie-  jdatfoim;  but  a  Vote  in  St. 
jStephen'si  ia  the  peraHaz  privilego'of  ^  iatttax 
only,  and  to  Biake  it  available  ^  aBy  good  pur- 
pOB^ifrnnut  be  wed  in  concert  wiu  otiten  ac- 
cording: t*  the  eatablif^ed  and  neoonwry  rales  of 
IHHrtiwinifliitBiy  osamsatRn. 
■ '  fiiM^  as  ym.  nave  above  desoAed  ikon,  ave 
eoma-  of  the  rigbta.  of  m  a^niiistntioi^  nd  some 

pcotars.  -  TW'tfreiit  ganomf  asndned  by  all  who 
•kfe  acquainted  with  pnbHe  life,  though  they  a<e  i 
frequently  ignored,  both  in  speeehei  and  writsngs,  ' 
daelgfied  merely  to  prodooe  a  temporary  effdetiipon  i 
minds  less  conversant  with  tiie  modee  of  woiking  i 
a  coDstittriaeaul  govemment  Itis,however,^Qces-  1 
sary  to  investigate  other  poUtieal  relatioBS,  before  1 
a  just  estainaie  cm  be  fbnoed  of  ^ecsolMB  wWch  1 
twv«  Icdjio  &e  singdar  j^enomraia  we  fltst  meo-  ] 
tioned — ^we  .mma  the  tfaraa>  deieats  wUch  the  i 
Buflsell  administration  has  received  from  its  own  ^ 
supporters,  though  the  Liberal  party  MiU  tti-  i 
«m{dinatly  bids  <defiBaice  to  the  utmost  efibcte<tf  its  1 
mKMnd'  opponents.  The  foregoing  oheamttooB  i 
pneiMded  entbelynMai.Ihe  asBamptnh  &At  the  1 
jmnirian  ws  the  triqa  anid-tiiii^ed'  misfiaf  a  large  ; 
«adpoweififlho^^-4h«t,  nM^  powdrirr-that  < 
bod7,^e  TsolisataoB  -of  Sbr  bbjeets  vnd  the  Paitt^  ] 
8tKCrtlMt.gu^id)idBeouiiw,and'ihat,whateT»  were  1 
th<»-  difiiezeBcea  hetweov  him  and  his  Bup{knrters  t 
BpML  .  minor  points  (and,  from  verycon^tn-  i 
lion  of  die  hn— h  nxmd,  such  dilfereBces  m  tax-  1 
iffaidpiils^,  the  general  tetaor  of  his  policy  was  sndi  i 
»»,  Bt  all  «7eiiAa,  oenid  suggest  no  reasonable  doubt  1 
as,  to  his  bamg  am^y  and  actively  engaged  ib  1 
carryiti^.out  the  greiA  objeets  which  conatittrted  i 
the  B^e  bond  of'  11110011  between  himteif  and  -the  ( 
likiUnais  that  vSaaA  m  hhm  A  diflereut  state  of  1 
Ihiiigs)  of  oontotiy  ttOm  pbCB  when-  4$  fl3i|^it«0t,  1 


suspicion  of  the  minister  (whether  it  be  well- 
foimded  or  otherwise)  prevails  amoi^  die  gen^ity 
of  his  ordinary  supporters.  One,  two,  wxee — ^per- 
haps Moror- occasions  for  canying  out  the  common 
objects  to  some  extent,  present  themselves  in  the 
"  'course  of  legislation.  The  party  anxiously  watch 
to  see  if  their  leader  will  tt^e  the  initiative.  If 
he  does  so,  all  is  right  A  ministsr  Ktiag  with 
his  party  csa  hardly  fail,  th<ra^  Ae  sooceeeef  &n 
individual  member  of  Parliament^  even  when  bring- 
ing forward  a  precisely  similar  measure,  is  {o^le- 
matical  in  the  highest  degree-  If,  however,  the 
leader  be  remiss,  or  &il  to  give  convincing  reasons 
for  obstmctioh  or  inactivity,  su^cion  and  discon- 
tent become  rifer  still.  His  ordinary  supporto^ 
m  their  estrangement,  ugaethat  little  worse  could 
be  expected  if  their  avowed  a&tf^niflts  were  to 
Bdcceed  to  oMcej'alid  an  adnunirtratum  is  thns 
not  tmft«quently  upset  more  from  ^  diBtrast  of 
th»  troops  in  thdr  commander,  tfaaa  ft^  the  cauft^ 
the  nutnber^  or  the -abttities  ctf  its  ailti^uistB. 
Midway  between  the  conArknce  we  have  fint,  and 
the  distrust  we  hare  last  mcttCioned,  is  swh  a  state 
g(  things  as  Ve  have  witnessed  during  tiiepe^- 
month.  Individual  toemberft  at  all  times  bring 
forward  mealBurefl  more  or  less  in  aecordanoe  with 
the  wants  of  the  country  and  the  pelicy  of  Ad 
party  to  whidi  th<^  belong.  When  a  Govermttent 
is'  strong,  it  adopts  mtch  measures  or  rmects  theni 
siminarilyr  -^e  lattetit  can  only  do  by  ^  ^ 
ef  its  non-oftcial  fHends,  It  is  a  e&ga  <^  w«ak-<^ 
»Bs  when  It  Is  foiled  in  the  attempt^  for  it  diow» 
that  tiw  Mtherto  haMttal  Adherents  of  OovemmeBfc 
have  heooBiie  indiffilMnt  to  it*  wS^ue.  6noh  « 
thoe  !s  aMettl  in  Afi-«xl»cnne;  the  danger  "to  ^ 
par^  and  die  Gkrvemmenit  is  palpahtej^  Imt  tBet 
askd  eSerg^  may  still  retritfre  tbe^game.  ■ 

Snob,  we  trust,  will  b&  thb  Issue  Ihe  present 
session.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  cannot 
but  take  nodoe  that  the  Liberal  party  in  Psriia- 
mmi,  while  shewing  ample  stren^  andrasolntion 
against  all  dangerfrom  their  reacbonary^pponent^ 
luis,  by  its  votes  upon  three  several  otKiasions,  dis- 
tSflctlT  cmmciated  that  if  Gk>V«nBKait  hfurighta  it 
has  uso  duttei^  and  that  its  perfonawoe  of  the 
latter  has  teoently  been  by  no  meaaa  si^aSMtoiy 
to  the  country.  ■  It  is  with  extrdGag  ^(ictmioe  thiut 
we  are  compelled  to  avow  that  tJjere  seenni  good 
reraon  for  discontent'  It  mtfy  be  admitted  ^Uui 
die  Seevetary  for  Ae  Ooltftiiei^  has  pdu^thrfi^^A 
from  the  eitraofdiiiary'  com]diestion>»f  oiflMtie^ 
that  lenders  ft  -next  to'  fmpossiUe'^AManytfahffi' 
genendly  satisfiMstory  dioald '^rbceed^M  tSm 
ofBce.  It  may  be  granted  that  Lord  Cwautqa 
has,  in  a  trying  time,  and  uosettSed  oosflbi^,  main- 
tained, or  iwther  increBsed,  -die  Tepdtbtion  %t  fsadi 
and  sbtHty  which  accompaniet}  hUn  to'  Ms  v^ce^ 
royally  in  &dand.  ItTrtrtild  be'  unfUBtto  dettf 
to  the  SoHcitor-^Generri  the  credit  of  the  nutnercm 
and  ihost  desir^e  reforms  whith  he  has 
bitmgfat  ferward  vrith  hereditary  ettthusiaeift  mul 
talent  It  would  erdn  be^emewhat  httd  t6  pasfe 
an  unqualified  condeBUttttoh  Mpm  the  Chano^lor 
df  the  £xche^r,  though  ez-O&oio  the  chief  trf" 
tasqnitheten,  and  theremre  piMnflitttettpreeented 
M  a  iind  of  Ao<^  fttt«ii^i^Si^^Bit](eM  caa 
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tbit  eomtant  sod  BcrapnloTur  attention  to  the 
niinte  mA  tndgwag  detaile  of  the  petty  trsisac- 
tioBS  of  the  faaiu,  which  psrtiefi  baviiig  &  peconiary 
fategrert  >t  stake  are  <m]y  iwhiced  lo  give,  becanse 
fiothii^  Ian  can  Mcnie  tli6miM;aia8tthe  negligence  or 
diflheneety  of  the^  clerka.  Tiob  tendency  to  remieB- 
B«flB,  which  ariaea  from  &e  afaeence  of  a  Inotive  of 
eaiB,  is  ftffther  atrengthened  from  the  alwenee  of  a 
fear  of  Ion.  By  the  Ttli  and  8th  Viotoria,  cap.  88, 
see.  6^  the  perwaal  reeponsibiUty  of  trustees  and 
awMgen  u  Bmhed  to  thar  own  indiTidnal 
acts  mi  dealings  with  the  bank's  fdnds,iD)de88  they 
hsn,  in  writing,  agreed  and  boond  liumeelTes  to 
flie  etaMry,  aiul  oieii  only  to  Ae  extent  nwcified. 

Mtani  elfeet  midi  umited  rei^Kauamlity  is^ 
u^afgaim  -m  ^txm  mattor^  an  acqnaintaiiee  -with 
uMi  eaa  confer  bat  litiie  eredit,  and  that  fittle 
poidHMd  by  a  gre^  ooCIiy  oi  time  uid  labour; 
aad  Um  natural  eflfect  of  tins  nogl^enoe,  on  the 
Jut  of  &e  tnMeefl,  is  to  afford  to  the  snbordinates 
of  the  bank  opportunities  to  frand,  of  which — ^in 
tfns  experience  is  oar  anthority— -they  are  not 
Wkirvd  to  avail  themselves.  Accomits  are 
iitlnfied,  money  embesded,  and  for  years  a  whole- 
nle  aystem  of  frand  is  practiBed,  of  which  the 
bai^  managers  bear  and  know  nothing  till  time 
mmilfl  the  deception,  and  rain  involves  the 
^epoeiton.  It  is  tnie  tliat  the  paid  officials  of  the 
hrak  are  bound  to  jdve  the  eecnrity  we  have 
mentioBed  to  die  satiauiction  of,  at  least,  two  trua- 
leeaaad  threa  directors.  But  this  c&nnot  realty 
pravA  itBdff  a  TSiy  efflMtive  check — ^in  the  first 
plaee^  bacanae  its  efficiency  in  particnlar  cnes  ia 
ever  faiying,  orwing  to  the  very  varying  standard  by 
ivtieb  thin  efficienoy  ia  detemonedf  viz. the 
optmon  of  percKHU  ymo  are  not  Hkely  to  trovVte 
themselveB  much  about  the  matter;  and  when 
we  fcrtfeer  oonmder  the  vastneBS  of  those  sums 
wtieh,  m  or^Bsry  peas  through  the  hands  of 
Ssrings  Bank  clerks,  it  will  reacUly  appear  that, 
were  ftieir '  eircmustanees  and  connexions 
noA  more  afSnent  than  they  almost  ever  are,  it 
^rid  be  pracfacally  impossible  to  obtain  fi^om 
ftoa  sacb  a  peemuaiy  check  as  woold  ^ve  of 
itadf  adequate  security  against  didumesty.  Boflu^ 
OQ  be  r^ed  on  as  a  fffeventive  against  this,  under 
Ae  pnmA  system,  except  the  most  exact  and 
■cr^dooB  attention,  on  tlw  part  of  tlie  trustees 
ud  ramagov,  to  £he.  minutest  and  apparently  most 
trivid  icnidlB  of  Ute  b^idr's  nuna^ement  This,  vre 
hsve  tkiwn,  u  not  likely  to  be  given ;  certainly  it 
onBMbe  counted  upon. 

^Vkrther  SsvingB  Batikq  ongiit  to  possess  na- 
fiowl  seeority,  may  admit  oT  doubt ;  but  of  tlfes 
'hcfe  am  be  none,  viz.:  that  they  should  make  no 
P'oteMm  of  tmch  security  when  fhey  really  have 
ft  Bot  ■  The  poor  man  is  led  to  believe,  by  the 
ngnboard  above  flie  door,  and  &e  pass-book  within 
^hmd,  thad;  the  stability  and  solvent  of  the 
Me  gtteranteed  by  the  cre£t  and  honour  of 
^  Jit&m.  On  this  tmderstanding  be  lodges  his 
^fpoBl— thorongbly  believxag  that,  from  the  mo- 
Jnent  when  he  receivea  a  receipt  therefor  from 
^  clerk»  if  ia  as  safe  as  if  directly  invested  in 
the  Govnnpieaat  limdB*  Kor  ia  it  until,  oa  aoutf 
^"'■■tHiioia.ihy,  nhan  ndBuMuM  t»  Ae  «fioe 


is  vainly  demanded  By  an  eager  and  anxious  crowd, 
or  until  rumour  has  startled  bim  from  his  vaiii 
dream  of  security,  that  he  finds  the  signboard'^ 
and  t^e  pass-book's  dedaration  meant  only  half^ 
and  that  the  least  important  half,  of  what  tliey 
said— that,  while  the  State  guaranteed  the  securi^ 
of  his  deposit,  if  that  were  lodged  in  its  funds,  it 
gave  no  guarantee  whatever  ^at  this  would  be 
done — that,  while  it  pledged  itself  for  its  own. 
honour,  it  in  reality  gave  no  pledge  whatever  foi^, 
the  Bankis  solvency  Bueh  a  state  of  matten- 
ought  not  to  exist.  It  is  practictdly,  though  quite, 
undesignedly,  a  system  of  deception  wMch  haS: 
betrayed  hui^reds  into  rain.  1$  Savings  BoziJbi 
are  to  be  alloved  to  boast  the  inducement  of  na- 
tional seciiri^,  let  them  risally  }»  possessed  of  it. 
Let  nation's  credit  and  h(»Loiir  really  be  bonn^ 
for  the  security  of  the  poor  man's  deposit — ^not  at 
one  or  o&er  period  only  of  its  pusage  through  th& 
ban^e  books,  but  during  the  -trhole  period  whiclk 
elapses  from  the  moment  when  it  is  lodged  till  the 
moment  it  is  repaid. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  wotild  advert  is,  th* 
amount  of  interest  payable  under  our  present  sys* 
tern.  As  already  mentioned,  ttus  amount  has  va- 
ried a  good  deal,  and  these  variations  have  been 
in  a  regularly  downward  direction.  By  the  statute 
of  1817,  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  Kational 
Debt  OouuhisffloneTs  to.  Brings.  3ank  trustees' 
was  fixed  fit  4:1.  lis.  Sd.  per  cent ;  and  that  pai^ 
hy  the  latter  to  their  depositon;  at  4  per  cent, 
^ese  rates  w€Te  gradually  lowered  by  subsequo^ 
Acts,  and  are  .now,  1^  the  TOi  and  eth.Victoria^ 
e.  8S,  fixed  at  and  91  Os.  lOd,  per  cent  re-^ 
spectively.  The.diflference  between  these  two  emu^ 
VIZ. :  about  one  quarter  per  cent,  would,  it  was  cal* 
culated,  be  sufficient  to  deiray  the  expenses  of  th4 
bank's  management  The  effects  of  tins  arrange* 
ment  have  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  success* 
fill  operations  and  uaefnlneM  of  Savings  Banks. 

The  parties  for  whose  benefit  exclusively  these 
institutions  were  originally  instituted,  have  since 
been,  and  still  are  avowedly  designed,  are  iht 
working-classes;  ^ose  whose  capital  consists  not 
in  money,  but  in  labour,  and.  whose  pecuniai^ 
resources  are  from  this  very  drcumstance  no^ 
merely  very  limited,  but  entirely  dependent  npcA 
their  abQi^  to  turn  this  their  capital  to  aceouBt- 
In  times  of  sickness  ormercantlle  depression,  this  ia 
out  of  their  power.  Their  means  of  livdihop^ 
then-must  conaist  of  "wages  fonoerly  e«med;  and 
hndW  to  support  them  during  these  ever  reeqrrlng' 
periods  of  inactivi^.  To  mcreape  stimuluB- 
toward  the.fonnation  of  provident  habits,  beyond 
tiiat  which  ^e  mere  fear  of  want  might  itself  create,. 
Savings  Banks  held  out.  the  jurther  inducement  of 
profit,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  "vrtiich  is  oilen,  wff 
might  almost  say  generally}  higher  than  the  cnirent 
rate  in  other  banks.  At  the  same  tinie,  this  rate  ie 
sometimes  lower.  Bat  the  principle  upon  which; 
when,  it  does  happen,  this  occurrence  takes  place  is 
such,  that  iostead.  of  counteractan^  the  misemevonft 
effects  of  the  former  sdtematiTe,  it  gives  rise  to  aft 
opposite  but  an  equally  formidable  evil.  Whrac 
the  rate  of  interest  avea  by  BavinimJBnke  ib- 
higfaer  than  fliat  afior&f  {^"aOf^^ 
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conveniMit  investmenta,  the  result,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  that  other  parties  than  Uiose  for  whose 
convenience  and  benefit  Savings  Banks  were 
designed,  straightway  become  depositors  in  them. 
Small  capitalists  embrace  tliis  opportunity  of 
making  larger  profits,  and  institutions  which  were 
only  intended  to  assist  the  labourine  classes  are 
made  use  of  to  minister  to  the  greenness  of  the 
specolator.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rote  of 
interest  is  lower,  an  opposite  result  takes  place. 
Those  parties  who  deposited  in  Savings  Banks 
with  the  view  of  profit,  immediately  withdraw 
their  funds  and  invest  them  elsewhere.  But  this, 
in  the  circumstances,  cannot  be  done  without 
expense  to  the  Govenuoent^  and  onuequraitly  Iobb 
to  the  country. 

As  already  exphdned,  the  moneys  lodged  in  the 
Savings  Banks  are  thereafter  deposited  with  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners,  who  allow  to  the 
former,  upon  such  deposits,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3Z,  and  lOd.  per  cent  The  Savings  Bank  moneys 
upon  which  me  interest  is  paid  are  invested  by  the 
Commia^oneis  in  Government  Stock.  Now  the 
price  of  this  stock  generally  bears  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  price  of  money  throughout  the  cpimtry. 
Wlun  this  commodity  is  much  in  demuid,  and 
fiajHtalists  are  willing  to  give  a  high  rate  of  interest 
ioT  the  use  of  it,  the  value  of  Govemment  Sto(& 
itatanJly  Ms.  In  other  words,  the  iunds  are  low 
in  price,  and,  being  so,  it  is  a  bad  time  for  a  holder 
in  these  funds  to  sell  out  Unfortunately,  however, 
Government  is,  just  at  this  season,  compelled  to  do 
so.  The  spectilators  in  Savings  Banks  now  with- 
flraw  their  capital  there  lodged,  with  the  view  of 
more  profitably  investing  it  elsewhere.  To  meet 
ihe  demands  dius  made  upon  it,  the  Imik  is 
obliged  to  draw  upon  the  National  Debt  Oommia- 
^oners ;  while  they,  in  order  to  realise  money  to 
f»sh  these  drafts,  are  in  turn  compelled,  at  this 
most  unseasonable  time,  to  sell  out  m  die  fdnda. 

When  matters  change,  and  the  money-market, 
from  whatever  cause,  becomes  glutted,  the  value  of 
inoi^  neceBsarily  Ms ;  and  the  interest  of  ZL  per 
cent  being  greater  than  tiiat  obtainable  from  other 
eqn^y  ufe  and  «)nTenient  investments,  small 
capitausts  are  warn  induced  to  become  depositors 
111  Savings  Banka.  The  amns&en  lodged  %  them 
are  as  before  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
-National  Debt  OommissionerB,  who  forthwith  invest 
them  in  the  funds.  But  as  these  are  now  high  iu 
price,  from  the  operation  of  causes  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  previously  rendered  them 
low  in  price,  the  present  is  just  . as  disadvantageous 
A  time  to  buy  into  these  fimcls  as  the  former  was 
to  sell  out  But  as  in  that  case,  so  in  this,  the 
-Commissioners  have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
jBubmit  to  this  hardship.  The  total  loss  incurret . 
in  such  cases  is  equivalent  to  the  difi^ereuce  between 
4he  price  at  which  the  stock  in  question  is  bought, 
and  that  at  which  it  is  sold;  and  as  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  are  bounii  to  restore  on 
demand  to  each  Savings  Bank  the  entire  sums 
deposited  by  itwithChem,  flie  National  Debt  Com- 
miseionerB,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Giovemment,  are 
dms-^-BO  &x  as  Savings  Bulks  ar&  concerned — 
Xtt&de  lesponatle  for  tas  fliictiiati(»iB  which  occur 


in  the  priee  of  the  funds.  To  what  amount  of  ex- 
pense Uie  country  has  been  put,  in  consequence  of 
this  arrangement,  we  are  not  able  accurately  to 
determine  :  it  must  eertunly  have  by  this  tiiqe 
reached  a  very  large  sum — ^we  ahould  say  two  or 
three  millions  at  lecut  During  the  year  18^7 
alone,  the  loss  incurred  by  the  Government  in  the 
sale  of  stock,  on  account  of  the  Savings  Bankei, 
amounted  to  237,8662. 3s.  94.* 

To  prevent  tlw  evil  to  which  we  now  allude 
viz.,  t^e  investment  by  small  cajatalists  of  ihav 
funds  in  Savings  Baidcs,  {oivate  parties,  ue  by 
statute  debarred  from  depositing  in  these  institu- 
tions more  than  ZOL  annually,  or  1502.  in  all ;  and 
when,  by  the  accumulation  of  interest  ixpoa  it,  ih^ 
atter  sum  reaches  the  amount  of  2001.,  no  furUier 
interest  accrues  thereon.  By  statute,  therefore, 
2002.  is  declared  the  limit  of  any  private  deposi- 
tor's account  with  a  Savings  Buik.  '\Miile  BDch, 
however,  is  ihe  law,  sudi  is  very  far  frpm.bcing; 
the  {act. 

From  an  abstract  account  of  Savings  Banks  in 
England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  cora|nled 
from  ofiGcial  returns,  and  brought  down  tothe20t]i 
November,  1847,  we  obtain  the  following  inf<niDa- 
tion:— "Atthat  date.there  werein  En^and  2,669 
depoutors,  whose  individual  deposita  exceeded 
2002.,  and  amounted  to  the  sum  of  621,9661. ;  in 
Wales,  there  were  52  such  depositors,  -witli  de- 
posits amounting  to  12,256^ ;  in  Ireland,  75  such 
depositors,  vdih,  deposits  amounting  to  16,88921 ; 
and  in  Scotland,  one  sudi  depositor,  with  a  de- 
posit amounting  to  202."f  As  illustrative  of  this 
subject  we  may  further  menti<m,  that  on  the  £ulure 
of  the  Kerry  Savings  Bank  about  eighteen,  months 
ago,  it  was  discovered  that  one  depositor  had  claims 
upon  that  establishment  to  the  extent  of  1,0001., 
another  to  that  of  8002.,  and  others  of  6502.,  4&X^ 
3202.,  and  several  smaller  sums  above  the  fixed 
limit  of  20024 

These  statistics  jn^ve  that  numbers  .whom 
Legislature,  intended  and  attempts  altogether  to 
exdude  from, a  share  in  the  peculiar  benefits 
Savings  Banks  do,  in  spite  of  all  enactpienta  to  the 
contraxy, .  avul  themBelves  of  these  inrtitntioixi 
whenever  it  smts  their  convenience  or  intereei  to  do 
BO.  We  may  be  sorry,  hut  eertunly  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  this.  So  long  as  it  is  for  the  pecimiary 
advantage  of  any  class  of  the  community,  without 
incurring  any  great  risk  or  odium,  to  evade  l^ia* 
tative  enactments  which  stand  in  their  way,  so  long 
will  there  be  found  numerous  parties  willing  to 
make  the  attempt  And  when  we  ^irther  consider 
the  unfavourable  position  in  whidti,  from,  the 
^stem  of  banking  adopted  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  a  very  hrge  class  of  the  community  of 
these  countries  is  placed,  the  results  just  given  are 
precisely^  those  wmdi  might  have  been  expected. 

Bailing  operations  in  England  and  Irdand  are 
conducted  upon  a  less  uniform  plan,  a  less  secure 
basis,  and  lees  liberal  terms  than  in  Scotland.  In 
the  formw  country  It  is  the  exception,  and  not  the 


•  ■*  Bnntei's  Marine,"  No.  47,  Peb.  181S;  p.  116. 
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nle,  to  find  banks  vbich  afibrd  to  ^  Bmall  capi- 
tatiBt  {daces  of  inresbnent  at  once  safe  and  profitable. 
l&ibB  latter  conntry  the  very  reverse  is. the  case  ; 
and  to  this  difference  in  these  two  systems  of  bank- 
ing may  mainly  be  ascribed  the  result  which  the 
etatistics  we  have  given  present;  viz.,  that  while, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  designed  object 
and  purposes  of  Savings  Banks  have  been  to  a  very 
great  extent  perverted  and  abused,  in  Scotland 
these  institutions  have  been  with  a  very  trifling 
exception  entirely  confined  to  those  classas  for 
whose  benefit  tb^  are  exclusively  designed.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  Ei^land,  Bsvings  Banks  do  to  a 
very  great  extent  perform  the  same  ftmctions 
iriiich  onr  Joint  Stock  Banks  do  here,  and  in 
nany  of  their  more  essentud  particulars,  these  last 
are  truly  Savings  Bonks  with  a  minimum  d^Kwit 
of  ten  pounds  instead  of  one  shilUng. 

Wo  have  already  stated  that  Savings  Banks 
receive  firom  Qovernment  <aie  quarter  per  cent 
more  of  interest  than  they  are  allowed  to  pay  to 
their  depositors.  This  quarter  per  cent,  is  intended 
to  pay  Uie  bank's  workmg  expenses,  and  is  calcu- 
lated upon  &e  total  amount  of  the  funds  lodged 
!^  it  with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners.  The 
effect  of  aueh  an  arrangement  is,  to  render  it  for 
the  interest  of  every  Savings  Babk  to  have  at  all 
times  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  deposited  with  the 
Ck>vemment,  and — small  deposit  accounts  requir- 
ing for  their  management  at  least  as  much  atten- 
tion, and  dierefore  costing  at  least  as  nmch  expense, 
as  large  ones — to  encourage  the  latter  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  former.   According  to  Mr.  Maitland, 
the  late  able  acttury  of  the  Edinbnrgb  Savings 
Baiil^  'few  Savings  Banks  have  been  long  con- 
dncted  in  an  effitnent  maianer  at  a  rate  lees  than 
one  ahOling  per  annum  for  each  individual  deposit 
aeooimt."   Anoming  this  estbnate  to  be  correct, 
it  follows,  in  the  case  where  three  per  cent  is  ptdd 
by  the  bank,  that  in  the  inana^ment  of  every 
deposit  account  below  20f. — ^which  exactly  pays 
itself— a  loss  is  sustained  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
halQf>enny  for  each  pound  sterling  that  the  account 
u  leas  than  the  above  sum.   This  shows  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Government  allowance 
to  Savings  Banks  is  fixed  is  an  unsound  one ;  for 
H  increases  the  difficulty  of  conducting  these  esta- 
blialmienta  proportionately  to  the  poverty  of  their 
depositoTSt  or,  in  other  words,  tends  to  withdraw 
the  influence  of  Savings  Banks  from  that  very 
ckas  in  society  which,  from  tiie  improvident 
habits  and  consequent  indigence  of  its  members, 
stands  most  in  need  of  all  the  succour  and  assist- 
anoe  which  sndi  instibilKHaB  are  cabbie  of  affi>rding. 

Tha  first  defect  in  the  systm  to  which  we 
alliided  waSf  the  wank  of  that  which  it  profMsed 
to  have,  vis.,  national  security.  'While  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  &8t  such  a  deception  should  be 
put  an  end  to,  a  difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
touching  the  manner  in  which  this  ought  to  be 
done  Some  may  think  that  it  should  be  efiected 
by  the  Government  really  undertaking  the  respon- 
aStnlity  now  professed ;  others,  by  Savings  Banks 
forthwith  enuing  from  before  their  names  the 
words,  "National security,"  uidbeingbyprofession, 
as  in  altoge&er  unconnected  with  the  Qovem- 
voh,  vnir~so.  oxovn. 
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ment  Seeing,  then,  that  justtoe  to  Ae  depomtoy  ' 
demands  that  one  or  other  course  bb^fSd^ted,  the 
question  presents  itself,  which  of  the  two  will 
prove  the  more  advantageous. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  bank  is  stability.  This 
remark  Miplies,  if  possible,  with  greater  force  to 
Savings  Banks  than  to  ordinary  ones ;  because  the 
parties  depositing  in  the  former,  being  less  able 
than  those  depositing  in  the  latter  to  bear  up 
E^ainst  pecuniary  loss,  should  be  less  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  such  a  calamity.  The  truth  of  this 
proposition  has  been  all  along  admitted,  and, 
mdeed,  has  formed  Ac  very  basis  of  all  the  Savings 
Bai^  legislation  which  exists.  In  ordinary  com- 
mercial transactions,  the  rate  of  profit  upon  a  g^ven 
investment  of  capital  bears  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  chance  that  there  is  of  the  entire  or  partial 
loss  of  such  cajritaL  In  die  case  of  Savings 
Banks,  th^  has  along  been  a  departure  frtmi 
this  rule  in  favour  of  the  depoutor,  uid  a  depar- 
ture which,  though  less  wide  now  ^lan  it  oncewa^ 
is  yet  often  stUl  too  great  to  be  consistent  with  the 
sound  and  healthful  operations  of  these  establish- 
ments. No  doubt  it  might  be  desirable  that  the 
poor  man  should  possess  a  bank,  not  merely  of  first- 
rate  security,  but  also  of  first-rate  liberality — one 
where  his  deposits  would  not  merely  be  as  safe  as 
prudence  and  caution  could  make  mem,  but  like- 
wise more  remunerative  than  such  a  degree  of  risk 
could  justify  or  afford.  All  this  might  be  desira- 
ble, but  &is  is  not,  in  tiie  nature  of  things  practi- 
cable. These  two  advantages  cannot  be  enjoyed 
together ;  and,  as  a  choice  of  one  or  other  is  sSt 
that  is  1^  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  in  the  case- 
of  Savings  Bai^  good  security  must  ever  be  pre- 
ferred to  great  profit  The  working  man's  income 
—so  Rovidence  has  decreed^is  to  be  earned  hy- 
manual  labour,  not  try  monetary  spectdation ;  ma 
any  attempt  to  alter  such  a  decree  will  infidlibly 
lead  to  this  result,  that  the  Savings  Bank  will  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  and  alone  legitimate 
sphere  of  action,  and  the  fand  of  private  or  public 
charity,  without  the  aid  of  which  no  Savings  Bank 
could  afford  to  pay  a  disproportionately  high  rate 
of  interest,  far  from  exclusively  benefitting  the 
poor  depositor,  will  be  made  to  minister  to  the 
cupidity  and  avarice  of  the  speculator.  The 
amount  of  interest  given  by  Savings  Banks  onght^ 
we  think,  to  be  a  matter  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. The  real  use  of  these  institutions  is  to  create 
and  foster  among  the  labouring  classes  habits  of 
prudence,  not  Of  speculation;  to  provide  them- 
with  places  of  safe  deposit,  not  of  profitable 
investment  for  their  wages;  and  &e  advantages 
which  these  should  possess  over  ordinary  ba^, 
should  consist  in  the  superior  fiunlities  and  con- 
venience the  former  possess  in  regard  to  the 
lodgment  and  withdrawal  of  small  sums.  If 
interest  can  be  afforded,  then  interest  should  be 
given;  because  to  it,  as  profit  arising  from  the  use 
of  his  funds,  the  depositor  is  fully  entitled.  This, 
while  it  cannot  act  injuriously  on  the  bank,  forms 
a  most  appropriate  and  well  earned  reward  for  the 
cultivation  of  frugal  habits.      -  • 

If  these  views  be  correct,  there  cannot  be  much 
4oabt  that  Savings  Banks — so  &r  as  ia  secure  in- 
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vestment  for  tiieir  fonds  is  concemed— might  be 
efifiaently  condnoted  in  Scotland  without  as- 
rastuce  fircan  QoTexnment  in  this 

country  is  now,  and  has  for  many  years  been, 
entirely  condncted'  on  etock  ytrndplit ; 

apd  BO  numerous  is  the  staff  of  wealthy  paitneia 
which  oar  henhs  sereTslly  poueaa,  that  the  risk  of 
crentoal  loss  arising  from  Uieir  insolvency  is  next 
to  nothing.  Public  confidence  in  these  banks  is 
cpBsequently  great,  so  that,  even  ^ring  a  monetary 
crisis,  little  or  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  so 
much  as  a  temporary  Ausp^ton.  As  an  in- 
cpiscrinunate  adoption  of  all  oar  aeventeen  banks, 
as  places  deposit  for  Savings  Bank  funds,  would 
be  probably  1^  conveni^t  than  the  selectioa  of  a 
much  snuuler  nmnber,  choice  might  be  made  of 
the  five  oldest  of  them.  These  are  all  chartered 
companies,  severally  possessed  of  a  large  staff  of 
urtnera,,  and-^with  ua  ezce^rtion  of  ihe  Royal 
Banl^-of  a  larga  nmnbw  of  branches  thzonghont 
the  country.  The  banks  choeen,  whichever  they 
were,  would  praibrm  die  same  duty  that  the 
National  Debt  Commisdoners  now  do.  To  Ihdr 
c^istody  the  Saving?  Sank  would  commit  its  funds, 
for  the  use  o£  which,  it  would,  in  return,  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  interest ;  this  rate  of  interest^ 
hpwever,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  fixed, 
w.ould  be  fiuctofiting.  According  to  the  rise  or 
fall  in  the  price  of  money,  banks  increase  or  di- 
minish the  rate  of  interest  paid  to  their  depositors, 
And  Savings  ]^nks,  in  the  case  sapposed  standing 
in  ^iia  capaci^,  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  At  present  there  are  in  Scotland 
sevend  Savings  Banhs  winch  pursue  a  plan 
analagous  to  t^  aae  now  suggested ;  and  on  the 
sums  which  they  lodge  with  the  ordinary  banks, 
the  latter  allow  to  the  former,  in  consideration  of 
their  character  and  objects,  one  half  per  ceait  above 
the  cnuTent  Tate  of  interest  This  liberal  aUow- 
anoe  is  given  to  defray  the  Savings  Bank's  worldng 
expenses,  and  so  liable  it  to  pay  its  depositors  the 
same  rate  of  interest  as  that  allowed  by  the  other 
banks ;  and  would,  we  bdieve,  be  willingly  ex- 
tended to  all  Savings  Banks  that  chose  so  to  de- 
posit their  funds. 

It  must,  however^  be  observed,  that  almoat  the 
only  advantage  which  such  an  arraogemeDt  as  this 
poesesses  over  the  method  now  pursued  is,  that  it 
tends  effectually  to  confine  the  operations  of 
Savings  Banks  withm.  their  prop^  diaimel. 
Doubdess,  this  is  a  great  advantage,  ^d  one  well 
vrorOxy  of  an  effort  to  secure.  But  it  ia  an  ad- 
vantage which  in  Scotland,  is  already  attained, 
and  which,  in  all  likelUiood,  will  ev^  continue  to 
be  enjoyed  as  long  as  die  ordinary  bonks  afford  to 
the  puluie  so  oonveni^  and  profitable  places  of 
inveBtment. 

Against  the  didionesty  of  Saviqgs  Bank 
officials,  any  sooh  dumge  as  that  now  men- 
tioned can  obviooBi^  afford  no  safeguard  whatever ; 
but  once  from  this  source  jn'oceeds  an  infinitely 
greater  amount  of  damage  to  the  community  than 
n-om  over  inveetmwt,  so  to  the  removal  of  the 
forme^  evil  our  efforts  ought,  first  and  principally, 
to  be  direeted.  Henee  it  boots  not  to  inquire 
whether  in  £^gUnd  the  cnatoctr  of  gftvinsa  Bank 


fiinds  oonid  with  aafe^  and  soocess  be  tranafsrred 
from  lha  NatioDal  Debt  Oomnisaionefa  to  the 
ordinary  hanking  canponies  thnnu^ioat  the 
country.  This — oould  it  be  done— might  act  ad- 
vanta^oosly  in  limiting  Savings  Bank  operation^ 
and  so  prevent  much  o£  the  loss  to  which  Govern- 
ment is  now  put  by  a  oompelled  sale  of  stock  atan, 
unsuitaUe  season;  bat  this  could  never  ^eveot 
falsified  accounts  or  nets  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  clerks  and  ofiicexa  of  the  Savings  Banks.  Hii^ 
as  it  seems  to  us,  can  only  be  effected  by  Govern- 
ment inspection  and  controL 

Bid  the  management  of  Savings  Banks  a£fbrd  a 
profitable  return  upon  the  time  and  labour  there- 
upon expeadoi,  thora  would  then  he  elements 
sufBcientiy  povrafiil  at  wcnrk  to  insura  on  the  |iart 
of  their  proprietors  a  strict  and  constant  examina- 
tion of  the  minutest  detail  as  well  as  more  im- 
portant ti«UMCtion%  of  these  establishments.  In 
uus  case  foreign  interference  would  be  nnneces- 
aarr.  The  interests  of  die  wroprietors  wonkl  be  a 
snffioent  {liedge  for  dieir  dSigoiee.  But  Savui^ 
Banks  never  can  afford  sndn  a  return.  Their 
ezistenoe  takes  its  rise  from  motiTea  of  bene- 
volence, not  of  prc^t  The  managers  of  such 
iustztotions  dmve  no  pecuniary  advantage  from 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  there  is  hence 
little  cause  for  astonishment  should  these  be  dis- 
charged in  a  perfimctory  manner.  The  parties 
whose  urange^ents  sofTer  fr(Ha  this  (urcumstanoe 
are  precisely  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  bene- 
fit The  d^Mwt  of  the  poor  labourer,  instead  of 
being  m<we  secure  than  that  of  the  wtKtlthy  mer- 
chant, is  in  truth  much,  less  so :  th^  latter  is  pro- 
tected against  the  risk  <^  embegalemei^t  by  ail  the 
daEeace  whidi  self-int^iest  can  inteiposf^  the  fonner 
.is  exposed  to  the  very  same  risk  without  my  such  . 
protection.  All  the  saH^gaazd  be  oan  posseas  most 
be  jHTovided  tor  him  by  baievoIence;ttul'the  q«e»- 
taon  to  be  aaswered  is,  wheth^  shonl^  tins  bene- 
volwce  he  of  a  pi^ic  or  private  chaiaotw  ? 

If  those  pecuniary  losses  which  have  from  time 
to  time,  but  more  especially  <^  late,  overtaken  and, 
in  not.  a  few  cases,  mined  Savii^s  Bank  df^>o- 
sitors,  be  considered  slight  eilamitiee  whose  oocur- 
ence  but  little  affect^  the  comfort  of  the  lower 
classes  or  the  welfare  of  society  in  general,  then  it 
may  very  wdl  become  as  to  let  things  remain  a& 
theyare—to  allow  the  poor  man's  depoei^  to  ruu  all 
the  risk  it  now  doee^  with  just  so  mu^  extra  chance 
of  escape  from  diQ  swindler's  poqket  as  a  mor^  ikmu. 
usual  degree  of  benevolent  iuterferenee  or  r«epon- 
sibility  may  fortunately  secnre  to  it  But  on  thte 
other  hand,  these  losses  be  n^puded  as  very  ae- 
riouB  calanuties  whose  pocxprevicf  material^  affects 
die  o(Hn£[n4  of  the  lower  dasau  and  weU-being  oC 
society  at  large,  thei^-  it  is  clearly  ow  duCyT-pvo- 
Tided  the  thmg  be  praeticaUe — to  detieemeaxiaby 
which  more  powerfol  and  dfective  (^ocks  than 
dwse  now  in  operation  njay  be  interposed  egftinat 
the  recurrence  of  those  affliotiRg  aai  &Cal  bswk- 
ruptcies.  We  certainly,  iacliqe  to  the  lattear  o|>t- 
nioa:  coBsidering  diftt,  upon  the  gronitd  of  pm- 
denoe  aot  lees  thui  ofhnm^nily,  we  are  called  upon 
to  attempt,  through  the  medium  of  Savisgs  fiaalo^ 
to  foB^c  ef»n<niMCi|l  hidiils  ucomg  oar  laboaring 
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Oam  Alt  th^  Ikad  nUgioas  Benq)Ie8  against 
tnvelting  on  Sunday,  renewing  their  promises 
of  liberal  Temuneration  if  be  accommodated  them 
and  thor  pocks  till  the  following  day.  Con  con- 
sented with  alacrity,  hiving  by  this  time  got  over 
aH  his  fears;  but  Sally's  unwillingness  was  still 
^ipartn^  Ihoo^  she  mam&sted  the  same  boi^- 
table  coneem  xr  the  stnu^^'  comfort  Nerer 
had  the  good  woman  been  bo  anxious  to  take  Ocm 
sad  the  entire  fiunUy  to  diqiel  with  her :  even  the 
baby  went,  wapped  in  her  shaTvi,  that  there  might 
he  no  apology  for  its  seniors. 

All  uw  way  to  chapel.  Con  ctndd  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  pedhors  and  their  wealth;  the  pocket-book 
aad  Ibe  oan-raas  bag  haunted  ias  imsginatioai,  and 
tha  maa  felt  aecr^y  aanoyad  to  find  his  wife  so 
oeeonied  widi  pioiiiB  tboin^kta  that  idle  conld  not  or 
would  not  mtec  on  that  snb^eot 

"Mougr  luver  tuk  man  to  heaven,  Otm  dear," 
8Md  Sally  in  z^y  to  oiieofhiB.nvte8ofadnnBa- 
tioaa,  "  bit  plenty  the  otbOT  way,  a'Q  wanant  Min' 
what  thehohrAvangelzstFethOTSi^  as  the  youi^ 
prieat  from  Darthiy  toidd  us  in  his  sannin  agin 
deer  meal,  Sunday  wis  a  fortnight.  'IHiewantof 
nmney/  says  he,  'is  the  root  of.all  evil^  and  its 
aacr  for  a  omle  to  go  ^trough  the  eye  or  a  needle, 
nor  some  mon  to  let  a  farthin' out  of  thor  fingers.'" 

"Aye,"  reepraded  her  husbfloid,  "it  'ill  be  long 
till  Fath»  Onsidy  praches  that  docthrine :  himolf 
knows  the  valmataon  of  a.  penny." 

Tha  reverend  gentloouji  in  whose  pecuniaiy 
knowledge  Ocm  ei^reesed  soch  confidence  was  the 
|»ieet  of  CSones,  and  the  lent  popular  dogjrmui 
m  the  diocese.  iWheiher  it  wia  that  his  fi»m  of 
diaiactn  waa  rasmled  to.  Ms  callii^  or  that  bis 
pei^e  ahnak  inalindnret^  firom  aomethiiig '  i»* 
pdbEre  ia  the  man,  eertam  it  was  lhat  none  of 
that  patronising  faaniliarity  cai  the  one  sid^  and 
coe&iential  reverence  on  the  odier,  which  gene- 
rally characterise  the  intorcourse  of  the  Ga&(dlo 
dte^y  and  their  flocks,  existed  between  him  and 
his  pari^ionem  He  perfotm^dbisspiritQal  duties 
and  exacted  his  clencal  dues  with  die  same  cold 
hard  inanher,  never  going  a  jot  beyond  the  boun^ 
of  the  former,  nor  idling  to  seiae  any  jH-etext  for 
inoreaux^  the  latter.  Indeed,  his  avarice  wm  no- 
torioos ;  and  (me  cflrect  of  it  was  presumed  to  be 
that  ho  kapt  no  cor^,  notwitbstanding  the  extent 
of  hia  paruh,  except  that  designation  included. his 
serrantBoddy,  a  duki-oosBpLeouoned,  cmming-look- 
ing  nan,  vfaa  had  CMSfi  a  stranger  to  Clones  with 
his  ivrarence  frnn  a  smithem  coon^  in  Munster, 
of  vdiich  Es&er  Oaaddy  was  a  aativ^  and  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  his  muter'fi  confidene&  Fmg- 
meats  of  pevioos  histoiy  had  also  followed  the 
priest.  It  was  said  he  had  been  the  son  of  a  car- 
rier and  a  poor  scholar,  that  two  of  his  brothers 
had.  turned  Flratestants,  and  left  &mily  years 
before,  and  his  own  removal  from  a  mild  soi^em 
pariah  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  a  White- 
boy  tranaactiDn,  i»  y^uth  he  was  believed  to  have 
been  implicated ;  bnt  at  least  Cafhi^ic  Clones  vns 
onsumous  that  the  tmth  of  the  said  rumour  was 
beat  known  to  Ida  bishop,  qnd  ''it  wis  dangersome 
to  make  ill  of  the  elargy ." 

If  Cga  had  fc^vd  ne  ohocd  <^  ^[n^a&y  in 


Bally's  breast  to  Ids  wonder  regaidhig  Ae  pedlars, 
that  deficioKy  was  amjfy  sappliedby  the  listeners 
who  crowded  ronnd  him  in  um  cfaapel-yard  aa  soon 
aa  mass  was  pver,  where,  seated  on  a  gravestone, 
he  declared  to  his  hearths  content  and  the  special 
edification  of  Boddy,  who  stood  all  the  while  be- 
hind him,  hia  own  amaeement,  together  with  tha 
wealdi  and  promised  munifioenee  of  his  lodgers. 
Hie  news  was  great  to  &e  loitering  ctmgre^ 
tion  in  that  place  of  tombs;  groups  arrangmg 
matters  of  ftisndship  or  business  for  the  coming 
ffdr,  boys  playing  leap-frog  ovsr  the  graves,  and 
women  praying  for  departed  relativea,  paused  to 
luar  it;  bnt  none  seezned  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  tile  as  &e  priesta  eervxatf  jn^^  iirom  the 
nmuber  of  faia  qaeetione^  iidddi  he  coticluded 
sajring  he  had  '^miitad  a  rale  aJk  hankerduor 
these  six  months,  on'  wnd  try  the  gran'  pei^an 
for  it  in  the  &ir." 

''Set  the  l&es  ot  hnn  vp  wid  a  rale  siBr  han- 
karcher!"  moralised  Oon,  as  he  and  bis  family 
wound  slowly  tibrongh  the  narrow  by-way  to  their 
cottage.  *'It'8|a3dean'a|>indin'thstruinBtheworr." 

"  Whisht,  fothei^"  said  Ked,  at  his  dbow ;  "  don't 
yonseethepreeebt?"  And,  to  the  whole  party's 
astonishment.  Father  Ouuddy  emerged  from  a  field 
on  their  left.  It  was  a  short  way  from  his  own 
beoBC^  which  stood  at  a  iittie  distance  across  the 
country;  but  ttxetf  was  the  finest  seen  bis 
piurahioners  coooept  at  duqsel  or  market  Sally 
started  at  his  appearaaoe,  as  if  she  thouf^t  of  her 
btidnnd's  dream;  but  the  unwonted  comiesy  d 
hia  reverence  bamahed  all  such  idaas  firom  Con, 
as  ha  oonaplmientisd  the  SnUivans  generally  on 
the  weathov  ^  inqmied  aftar  Sally's  yam  and' 
Can*B  .baakeiB. 

"Tou have  bad  great  atntD^en,  too,  rmtold,**- 
heoontinoed;  *'Ihi^&8y  will  pay  yon  wdl  fi»^ 
your  trouble." 

*  They're  the  boyi  Ihaf  s  got  it,  anyway,  your  ■ 
rivirinoe,''  said  Con,  seiang  the  opportoni^  to: 
r^eat  his  story,  for  erresy  particqlar  of  which  Ids 
sons  were  prepared  vnth  coiroborative  evidence. 

"  Aye,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  sort  of  a  smile  ■ 
peculiar  to  him,'  "  these  fellcwa  can.  make  mtmey ; 
no  doubt  they're  for  the  fidr." 

"*  Deed  are  they,  yertmrince,''s«dd  Hod;  "fbr- 
I  heerd  thim  nyii^  they  wnd  sthacfc  los^  af<ao 
dxy,  to  git  their  stan^  up  early^' 

That  piece  of  infonastion^  sligfat  as  it  wa^ 
seemed  to  interest  the  priest  wcudetfolly :  he 
cmeetioned  Ned  on  tiw  subject  tiU  the  b^  was 
cnarmed  witii  his  eondesoensioa;'  and,  saying  he 
would  want  a  basket  in  tiie  fiuiv  Ea^r  Ce^dy 
left  Con  still  more  dd^^iied. 

The  Sullivaiis  found  the  pedlars  seated  hy  thdr 
packs,  and  the  r^  of  the  day  passed  quietly. 
The  household  retired  eaiiy  to  rest,  and  so  did 
their  lodgers — having  mentioned,  according  to- 
Ned's  siatemeait,  that  they  riiould  move  long  be- 
fore the  dawn,  T^ch  coones  so  sfowly  in  that 
season  of  shortening  days,  in  order  to  complete  - 
their  arrangements  in  thus  for  the  fidr  at  defies. 
It  was  still  dark  when  their  motions  awoke  C<ai 
and  Sally;  and  breakiwt  being  hastily  prepared 
f)Qd  disootted  1^  the  fin  ligfa:^  Aey  placed  a  sum 
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i]x  Con's  liand  larger  than  even  he  had  calcvUted 
on,  a  gay  coloured  handkerchief,  by  way  of  addi- 
tional acknowledgment,  in  Sally's,  and,  shoulder- 
ing their  packs,  departed,  widi  many  good  wishes, 
fj>r  the  fair. 

.  Sally  murmured  a  low  tiutoIpBj^TUig  as  he  fas<r 
'ened  the  door  behind  them^;  and  Con,  having 
taunted  the  money  twice,  placed  it  cwefolly 
under  his  head,  tOl  daylight  or  her  absence  made 
it  convenient  to  deposit  the  sum  with  his  other 
scrapings  from  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  and  both  were 
soon  once  more  asleep. 

It  was  not  yet  light  witen  Sally  was  roused  by 
4  smothered  scream  from  her  husband.  "The 
xath — the ould rath ! "  criedhe.  "Ihadthatdreun 
agin ;  but  it's  nonsense,  and  the  fair  will  be  ga- 
therin'."  And,  with  the  last  reflection,  Gon  thrast 
on  his  garments.  .  The  ^du>le  household  followed 
his  example ;  and  in  less  lluut  an  hour  Sally,  laden 
with  her  yam,  and  Con,  with  his  merchandise  ^of 
which  all  their  eons  carried  due  proporiions),  in  tiie 
rear,took  their  my  to  the  Mifthaalrniia  £ur  of  Clones. 

.The  day  was  dear,  and  the  wonted  stdls  woto 
there  in  goodly  number:  bn^  to  tiie  Suliivuii^ 
imccncealed  surprise,  thdr.friends  the  pedlars  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  As  the  day  wore  on,  and  the 
varying  interest  of  their  own  sales  allowed,  often 
was  the  fiuuily's  w(mder  expressed  at  their  non- 
appearance ;  and  as  the  only  conjecture  that  could 
he  offered  regarding  if^  tJtey  at  length  acc^ited 
the  suggestion  of  Boddy,  who  had  come  in  search 
of  "the  rale  silk  hankercher,"  that  the  padlurs 
might  have  changed  tlieir  minds,  and  gone  to 
Belturbet,  where  a  fair  occurred  the  same  day. 
The  Sulliyans  thought  it  strange,  and  their.neigh- 
bours,  whom  Oon's  story  had  led  to  expect  mer- 
cbntile  wonders,  were  ndier  disappointed.  Bat 
the  pedlars  were  never  agun  seen  at  fur  or  mar- 
ket, though  many  a  Saturday  evening  their  host 
lo(^ed  01^  from  his  calnn  'door,  in  hopes  of  two 
soeh  lodgers.  Hw  taste  of  gain  obtuned  on  that 
occasion  had,  if  posdUe^  duopened  his  telish  for 
i^  and  Silly's  budai  and  expenditure  were  mne 
tijg^y  reckoned  than  ever. 

\  Con's .  mninouB  dream  had  faded  from  his  own 
retwllectioD,  and  even  his  helpmate,  amid  her 
cares  and  spinning,  had  partly  foi^tten  it, 
when,  one .  frosty  day  in  November,  the  .potatoes 
being  gathered  in,  and  field-labour  slack,  be 
a|;ain  ^ioumed  to  the  rath  for  a  supply 
of  fuel.  Like  the  other  earthen  forts  of  Ireumd, 
the  Whin  Bath  consisted  of  three  terrace-like 
crrcles,  on  the  inner  of  which  the.  furze  grew 
tbick  and-  tall,  for  ^ey  were  sdld(na  disturbed, 
b«ng  said  to  cover  the  entrance  of  a  deep  cav^ 
and  there  whs  a  floating  tradition  in  the  parish 
tbat  dwarfish  creatores  had  been  seen  to  come 
out  of  it  The  story  was  groirii^  <dd  and  out  of 
credit,  even  amtmg  the  peasantry.  It  did  not 
]»event  Cm  from  fli'm^"g  where  he  could  cut 
the  beet  fiugots;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  th»e  was 
one  part  oi  Uie  tale  whidi  chic^  occupied  his 
imnit  concerning  crocks  of  gold,  a  form  of  trea- 
sure-trove which  popular  fai^  has  long  associated 
with  the  Danish  cave  and  rath. 

Con  was  thinkfrig  of  the  crocks,  and  hewing 


away,  when  he  stumbled  over  a.  large  square  stqna 
emliedded  among  the  roots  of  the  fune.  "Bad 
luok  till  ye!"  said  the  angry  man,  giving  it  a 
vigorous  shove  out  of  his  way.  The  stone  vaa 
too  firmly  set;  but,  as  it  moved  with  the  effing 
Con's  qmck  ear  oauj^t  a  metallic  chink '  beiov. 
There  was  one  gihuiuce  cast  around  him,  to  we  Ihat 
he  WHS  actually  alone — the  next  momoit  the  flttme 
vna  heaved  man  its  place,  and  in  a.  hcde  beneath, 
deeply  covered  with  withered  leaves,  what  .was 
Con's  amazement  to  find  the  identical  canvass  bag 
and  pocket-book  of  all  his  talk  and  wonder,  ana 
foil  as  he  had  seen  them  last  with  the  pedlus. 

Depositing  both  in  the  remaining  pockets  <^ 
his  coat.  Con  instinctively  replaced  the  stone, 
cat^ht  up  his  furze,  and  r^nmed  in  haste  and  ei- 
lence  to  ue  cottage.  Bally  and  the  veiy  childim 
marvelled  much  why  Con  cut  so  little,  and  still 
more  why  he  never  cared  for  retnmii^  to  the 
rath;  but  they  also  remarked  that  the  priesfa 
man  was  seen,  and  Bally  even  observed  his  rever- 
ence, day  after  day  walking  in  that  direction. 

Bally  had,  however,  othw  snl)jectB  of  thought  in 
the  wradrouB -change  whicb  Stem  that  day  pemnd 
over  her -husband.  Om  became  Hbezal  and,  as  she 
thou^t;  extravagant:  he  broufj^  home  suppUee 
of  provisicuQS  sum  as  were  never  b^oie  seen  in 
the  cottage,  clothes  for  himself  and  the  &mily, 
and  Sally,  was  actually  discovered  in  a  new.gown. 
at  chapeL  But,  unli^kily,  these  were  not  ihe  <mty 
changes.  Gm's  temperance  seemed  to  give  way 
with  his  penury.  He  attended  all  the  naaxfcetB  ci 
Gones,  mi  made  numerous  acquuntances  in  its 
public-houses,  learned  late  hours,  and  got  into 
quarrels  in  omsequence,  till  neighbours  began  to 
say,  "The  mon^  wis  plintier  tlun  the  nnee  wid 
him,"  and  his  wm  hunddy  attempted  to  mm  him 
that  his  savings  cxmld  not  last  for  ever. 

It  was  drawing  towards  Christmas,  and  the  wea- 
ther was  still  dry  and  &os^,  so  much  that  the 
peasant  children  went  oi^  in  companies  to  play 
about  small  fizea,  ^riiich  they  kinged  in  eveiy 
comer  vhem  sti*^  mm  to  be  found,  lliere  had 
been  another  foir  in  donee  on  the  prCTioas  di^, 
whidi  happened  to  be  the  first  Tbxn&y  in  Decem- 
ber. Con  had  been  there  as  usual,  with  his  bas- 
kets, but  in  lieu  of  his  former  padenoe  and  anxiety 
to  sell,  he  made  such  an  expenditure  of  language 
and  temper  on  his  customers,  that,  in  spite  of  poor 
Sally's  endeavours  to  restrain  his  wrtUh,  the  day 
had  been  passed  in  a  succession  of  wordy  wars, 
which  ultimately  came  to  blows,  when  Coa  turned 
his  wares  into  weapons,  to  the  utter  discomfitora 
of  bis.  adversaries,  and — as  was  dbronided  fox 
many  a  year  in  Clones— cleared  almost  half  the 
street  sit^le-handed,  retiring  in  triumph,  till  a 
succeeding  attack  demolished  bis  stall,  and  ha 
waa  lured  home  Sally.  He  had  risen  late,  and 
that  £uthfol  partner  of  all  his  joys  and  Borrows 
(except  in  the  money  line)  was  eDdM[ed  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  tea,  Inr  way  of  remedy  fcx  his  head- 
ache, Con  having  drunk  something  stronger  befoce 
leaving  the  fair,  much  surprised  in  her  secret  soul 
why  he  joined  so  partially  in  her  grievous  lamen- 
tations over  the  baskets,  when  the  cottage  door 
wad  faiAiliarly  opened,  and  in  stepped  Boddy. 
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"I  oonie  to  giro  jt  warnin',  ^ood  peiul,"  said 
1^  wifii  a  at^ereilioiial]^  meaniiu;  look,  "diat 
IUmt Oaflddy'a cranin' tlus wty tilldiM^orse  yez 
ni^xStt*  MOM  ntmpagioiuiiU  in  the  &ir." 
.  Oon  nplifld  by  an  angry  iniitta-  about  "both 
eoming  to  nose  cmt  things,"  whidi  Solly  drowned 
Willi,  ''ffia  raverince  U  welcome  as  Klay  mornin'" 
—for  Httle  as  Father  Cassidy  was  liked  in  his 
|)srish,<he  awe  which  his  clerical  character  inspires 
m  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  peasimt  was  still  strong 
upon  bis  people.  Scarce  was  this  welcome  uttered 
mien  die  prieet  entered ;  and  Con,  who  had  now 
reoorered  his  self-poeBession,  presented  seats  to 
bim  and  his  servant  with  great  shew  of  ci^nlity. 

"  I  have  had  an  eye  on  you  for  some  time,  Con 
SnIIivsn,**  sud  lather  Caasidv,  in  his  thick  Mmister 
accent,  entering  at  once  on  the  chaige,  though  his 
look  ma  strangely  audons  and  nn^asy.  "  Yoii're 
growing  cardeea  and  extravagant  of  late.  How 
can  a  poor  man  like  yon  afford  to  drink  at  she- 
beens  every  market-day,  and  fi^t'in  the  foir  with 
your  own  baskets?  Con  S^livan,  I  tell  yon 
be^mng  win  be  the  last  of  it" 

Mere  the  reverend  genUeman's  homily  was  in- 
temqjted  by  the  boys,  who  nuhed  in  with  a  shout, 
'tfcat  their  fire  had  run  np  the  ould  rath,  to  the 
very  month  of  the  cave ;  and  there  was  fine  shawls 
and  silks  there,  all  in  a  blaze." 

Sally  saw  the  priest  and  his  servant  change 
coIotir,and  Con  blessed  himself,  but  all  rushed  out 
The  nth  was  burning  to  its  summit :  a  spark  from 
die  yonng  Snllivans*  fire,  which  had  been  kindled 
near  its  boands,  alighted  among  the  dry  furze,  and 
die  greater  portion  was  already  blackened  roots 
and  ashes.  Bally  darted  up,  for  she  had  heard  of 
shawls  and  silks.  Con,  and  the  boys,  and. Roddy 
{[dlowed  her;  but  Father  Casudy  tnmed  back  at 
tfaA  seomd  dxde.  llie  fire  bad  reached  a  sort  of 
ndflly  aidud  OTWDing  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
ntfSi,  froni  which  the  i>hettering  uiicket  was  now 
burned  away,  and  two  large  boles  of  goodS)  firmly 
wedged  there,  were  blazing  in  the  aperture. 
Shawls  and  all  manner  of  finery  they  were ;  and 
Sally  thoaght  she  bad  seen  the  remnants  of  dieir 
outer  covering  before.  "  ItJs  the  pedlars'  packs," 
cried  her  sons ;  but.  die  fire  had  now  made  its  way 
throna^  diem,  and  a  strange  stifling  smell  was 
nxingied  widi  the  odours  of  burning  cloth. 

"Bj  this  time  the  news  had  spread,  and  people 
from-  Borroundln^  fields  and  cottages  poured  up 
the  radu  By  their  xmited  eflbrts  the  burning  bales 
were  dn^ged  out,  and  behind  them,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  old  cave,  lay  two  human  bodies,  on  which 
decs^  and  fire  lud  now  made  fearful  ravages ;  but 
Oxi  and  Sally  at  once  recognised  the  pedlars.  Great 
was  dieir  horror  at  the  disco^'ery,  hnt  nothing  to 
fluat  <rf  die  priest's  servant  On  die  first  sight  he 
canght  of  the  scorched  and  decomposing  corpses, 
Bod^  dropped  as  if'  stmck  by  lightning,  and  was 
carried,  in  what  the  peasantry  call  a  dead  faint,  to 
the  SnlHvans'  cottage,  where .  Father  Caseidy  was 
■o  ooci^ed  about  hhn,  that  no  one  could  induce 
faaa  reverence  to  come  up  and  see  that  ghastly 
revelation.  But  Reddy  left  the  priest's  house  next 
3mv,  the  nei^ibours  said,  hx^ni^  twtiity  years 
<^ae,  sfid  told  them  he  was  going  hmne  to  Mim- 
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Bter.  The  nearest  magistrato  was  soon  infiomed, 
and  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  at  vAich  all  the 
SuUivans  gave  evidenee ;  but  bo  invesd  j^don  codd 
throw  lif^  on  the  allur,  ezcmt  that  the  pedlai'fe 
names  Avcre  0(nmal  and  Patriek  Oassi^,  that  durtr 
were  believed  to  be  natives  of  the  souui;  and  tm 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  murder  ^;ahist  txtoM 
person  or  persons  unknown.  The  remains  werd 
eonuuittcd  to  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  pariah 
cemetery,  and  the  transaction  added  a  darker 
shade  to  the  reputation  of  the  Whin  Rath :  ye^ 
thanlcs  to  the  general  love  and  scarci^  of  dress, 
remnants  of  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  and  ribbonto 
were  abimdant  for  years  after  in  the  chapel.  Sally 
Sullivan  could  never  be  persuaded  to  wear  one  of 
them ;  and  though  Con  had  already  ^ven  up 
his  penurious  huik-counting  ways,  reserve  and 
estrangement  rapidly  crept  in  between  the  pair. 
Indeed,  they  had  little  of  each  other's  company ;  Ux 
Coo's  domesdc  habits,  which  had  been  lately  losra«[ 
ground,  from  that  df^  utterly  deserted. liim. 
leisure  was  spent  in  maiketo  and  puUic'honaes^ 
and  a  row  i^Einly  took  }dace  in  the  ^rish  in  which 
he  had  not.  a  prominent  part  Yet  Father  Cassidy 
never  again  came  to  reprove  him,  nor  was  Sullivan 
ever  known  to  seek  his  spiritual  counsel.  For 
Almost  a  twelvemonth  their  neighbours  wondered 
how  the  Snllivana  could  live,  for  Con  was  seldom 
at  work,  and  it  was  remarked  that  his  da^  of 
labour  were  passed  either  in  deep  and  absen. 
^ot^ht,  or  in  quarrelling  with  his  em^oyerst 
X  et  there  was .  always  a  sort  of  rude  plenty  abont 
the  cottage,  under  wliose  influence  the  boys  grew 
idle  and  uproarious,  diough .  Sally  looked  more 
careworn  and  subdued  than  ever. 

The  Michaelmas  fair  of  Oones  again  came  round  ; 
Con  had  sfMtaiit  the  previous  day  restlessly  lounging 
from  inn  toinninthetown.  ^haddrunkiandboarted^ 
and  shared  in  all  the  amusements  and  fights  of  the 
&ir  till  late  in  the  evening — when,  refusing  to  so 
h<nne  widi  SaHy  and  his  sons,  he  dashed  mto  me 
parlour  <tf  the  oest  inn,  where  die  priest  and  • 
couple  of  cattle-dealers  sat  concluding  a  bueinesa 
transaction  in  the  rustic  fashion  of  those  da3rs, 

"  Here,"  cried  Con,  in  the  reckleeaness  of  intoxi- 
cation, flinging  a  large  pocket-book  on  the  tables 
from  which  he  handed  a  bank  note,  to  the  waiter. 
"  Bring  me  half  a  pint  and  the  shiners  for  that  bit 
of  paper.'* 

"Boscal!  where  did  you  get  this?"  cried  the 
priest,  whohad  alBodrunk,clutdhingthe  pocket-book. 

"  Where  it  was  hid,  maybe,  afler  what  you  laid 
by  in  the  ould  cave,"  cried  Con,  with  a  fierce  defy- 
ing laugh,  and  the  priest  stnu^  him  down  as  soon 
as  the  ^-(ffds  were  nttiered.  But  Con  waa  on  his 
feet  in  an  instant ;  and,  8ei2ang  a  carving-knife  from 
the  table  where  die  party  had  dino^  be  mshed  on 
Father  Cassi^,  and  -stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
The  priest  feU  heavily  back,  and  there  was  wild 
alarm  in  the  inn;  but  "Sullivan  fled,  the  instant 
the  deed  was  done,  down  the  half-emp^  street, 
and  far  into'  the:  comitryv  while  the  ory  of  mmder 
resounded  after  him.  11iei«  was'  a  constabulary 
force  of  some  strength  in  Cflonee,  as  usual  at  tha 
faxK  of  that  peaiod;  and,  fc^lowod  ^  a  crowd  (to 
whom  the  murder  ofotliiK^^KJimQ^K  than 
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fVritlb  fe«u-.  tbc  doiperata  joaa  fled  on,  over  fence 
Itttd  ,fidd,  atill  keefing  tbe  poUoe  at  »  distance, 
1^  hfl  mched  the  banks  of  the  <^p  fuid  rapid 
tfiiTfilett  alsLtMt  fnthm  of  his  owb  cottage. 

fO^d  btund,  sad  Con  stood  safe  oa  Ihe  other  aide, 
Awding  back  » triamphant  glmce  and  ciy  to  his 

nocBl,  y(bp  Mnr  him  dearty  hy  «he  li^t  of  the 
d  imrvwM  moon.  That  was  more  than  the 
4cmIm  U  the  party  eonld  en^re,  in  times  when 
JKnrwund  ^  fHtnttncntswereao  little  qiustionad. 
^  Con  rc^ntod  lue  tattitiiig  dheer,  bis  Hradcet 
mm  AiuqA— &»e  vn  a  &sb  lod  a  iepoz(<««iid 


mnrderar.  I^ere  was  another  inqoeab,  and  aae* 
cond  invest^tion  regaitUng  pock^^todc  and 
the  story  of  the  Oasaidys,  but  it  wded  in  ^qvi 
oncertakity ;  and  long  years  after,  wh^  BaUy's 
Bons  had  grown  to  manhood,  and  she  and  hsr  Little 
gill  (aa  ^e  persisted  in  calling  bar  tall,  Tobot 
daughter)  took  in  washing  at  Ckmae,  her  old 
nei^bonrs,  aa  they  recalled  abont  tbnr  ownbentbt^ 
sUmes  the  wonder  and  myst^  of  that  neaamnca, 
were  accnstomed  to  renurk  ^lat  aks  ciily 
"tbe  tbrae  iutw^pritation,  an'  miayailuoBg 
b)r  otntfraries"  as  wall  aaflu  BaA  lkw3D» 
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I. 

'  By  the  »ged  wtsard  Master 

Led  tlone,  and  nougfat  to  stqr  BU^ 
Let  me,  I  shall  learn  the  faster, 
Ma]ce  hib  elves  aad  fipdtes  obey  fW. 
Xaiight  in  Sreaxj  rigi^ 

Long  am  I  kaev 
Spell,  and  aim,  and  tigU : 
I  can  conjmv  too. 
Huteo,  lusten, 
Wat«r,  torae» 
Service  dome 
Hither  nishinir, 
Vm  the  pHcher,  WA,  and  ba^, 
idkc  a  eondiiit  pwre  and  gushing, 

n. 

Kever  hoTtsehold  was 

Jack  of  all  trades  is  the  brootuadcft^ 
MMr  idUng    tiie  comer, 
JialKmr,iato*dR)rranrdaaa]»  atidcl 
IkooBi!  bfcQve  a  Doodle  1' 

Stalut! hecome  shale 
J^iir  bf  legs,  and  toddle 
Wilh«ieirMcr-paik 
Hal  tea,  hastanj, 
Wa^r,  9»mpt,  ' 
Scrrice  do  me 
Hither  nuhing, 
|im^pfeeher,  badi,andtMkab^  .  , 
Uke  a  eoaiult  imn  and-gnili^*. 

HT. 

■h^dk,  he's  down  the  bHl  already; 
'  InrtilR  stream  his  bucket  dipping-. 
Back  agna,  as  lightning  speedy, 
'  iI««Ue'4ateM,«Uw(it  aDddri^9in^ 
Now  he  brings  a  secoad  j, 
Bless  me,  how  he  iilla>. 
Quicker  than  I  reckoned, 
Jim,  and  Jars,  aad  gUb  K 
Tany.timv 
proovp  encbastedf. 
All  1  waated 
You've  effected, 
■iritaft  Ifce  «(»d?~rar  I  BiiKany>. 
»lth<hoHMofterta*i'j 

ly. 

'\9%at'B  the  ivoril— the  tfOrA  DO  laake  lb* 
■    What  lie  was' or^allv? 
H^tfe  4ie  CMK*  «8«fb  X--teioe  tak*  UlV 

More  and.  HKtr«  he's  brin|^^ 
AM  be  seizes  me.  . 
-  Au  my  dDtheB  we  \nilitjb« 
'  Wes«>4ey<etai*te:>  - 


I  most  seiae  him. 

JIah  !  he  slips  me. 

How  be  trips  me— • 

Makes  me  boggle ! 
Tis  alarming,  when  one  sees  him 
With  Unt  wooden  jowl  and  fog^ 

V. 

Imp  of  bell,  d'ye  mean  to  flood  mf 

LMAt  the  rety  chain  ue  swimmfaK. 
Cellar,  scullei^  uid  woodhouse, 
liOiw  ago  were  orerhrimming, 
firoom,  a  stock  ei«at«4» 

Ab  a  stock  be  stilly 
Tla  a  post  I've  rated, 
1  may  scotd  my  fllL 
I  tanst  hit  yon. 
Fiendish  hof^, 
^Vitb  tbe  cht^ipev^ 
Crack  your  rotten 
'nm1>er,  and  in  pieces  ^lit  yea, . 
Bromn  of  ve^  Styx  begotten ! 

VI.  . 

Here  he  cornea,  and  he  shall  cateh.k* 

Now's  tbe  time  my  fioe  to  tacWe. 
Sharp  and  sure  descends  the  hatchet : 
Hew  it  BiBkeB  him  creakand  cnaUtft 
f4ow  my  Mtdile's  ended^ 

Fairly  cut  in  twain. 
As  he  can't  be  piended, 
I  may  bi^the  Bg/da. 
Sonow!  sorrow! 
matabhndarl 
Reft  asunder. 
Both  the  pieces 
ForpiS  of  wmble  footmen  borrow  r 
Neither  for  a  mometit  ceases. 

m 

fffulfiil  afUr  faHftd  pour  they, 
ina  adaup  and  deep  damnatiM. 
me  quickly,  -Master,  or  th^ 
'  lAown  me  in  the  inundation! 
•   flfast^,  Heaven  be  .pHlsed*  f 
Am  tD'seeyou  bio. 
-  Spidts  i  have  raised,  X 
Caaaot  lay  again. 

-Quick  your  coraer. 
Broom,  recoter! 
.AUisorcr. 
*Tina4heil9atw 
BiiAS'StDitf^y,te 


BEVOLUTIONARY  BEVEJ^ATIOKS' 


«<0ho!' «iatheD0)r, 
*^  So  tlitf  is  the  itay 
Tfae  fmeh  males  rerolutioiu." 

Foetrg  9'  the  JlnU^aeMii. 

It  IB  ^  opimcQk  w>  generally  received  as  to  }iave 
pMBed  into  a  ptorerfa,  lluit  .14  fiunily  quarrels  be- 
Iween  tb^  pot  and  ih,e  kettle,  any  recriminatory 
exprwions  relative  to  absence  of  cleanliness,  &&, 
come  ratl^r  ongracioualy  Arom  either  party.  And 
yet  there  isp)eitive  truth  in  tibe  recrimination.  But 
tfae  troth  M  not  only  deficient  in  grace,  .with 
reference  to  the  qaarter  whence  it  comes ;  it  is  also 
wholly  withont  value.  It  does  not  add  one  single 
iota  to  the  stock  of  nseftil  knowledge  belonging  to 
the  ooiBBMm  domestic  circle. 

■  fHie  works  that  are  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  this 
page  disclose  the  qnarrels  between  some  of  the 
ollusbious  participators  in  the  Frencji  Revolution 
of  1848,  which  partake  a  good  deal  of  tiic  pot  and 
kettle  character.  Each  party  seeks  to  throw  the 
odimn  of  blackness  npon  the  other.  The  accusation 
comes  widi  very  bad  grace  from  either  side ;  but  it 
is  jmpoauble  to  deny  that  there  is,  at  least,  a  great 
mixture  of  fenith  in  their  mutnal  recriminations. 
Tlie  tmth,  however,  that  is  thus  elicited  is  by  no 
means  witbout  its  value,  for  inany  matters  wnich 
would  otherwise,  in  all  probabiUty,  remain  nn<- 
fcnown  to  the  world,  are  &tB  brought  forward  to 
tfie  lig^  of  day.  When  the  GJracchi  complain  of 
sedition,  it  will  not  be  uninstrootive,  however  dis- 
tasteful  it  may  b^  to  listen. 

The  parties  to  the  dis^reement  in  question  are 
9[aTC  C&UBsidiere  and  Jules  Miot^  of  the  one  part; 
and  Adolphe  Chcnn  and  Lucien  De  La  Hodde,  of  the 
other  part.  The  subject  is  almost  worthy  of  an 
invoeation ;  bat  what  mnse  would  dirty  her  fingere 
with  it?  It  must  be  left  to  plain  and  sober 
iMimtive. 

.  K  may  be  as  well,  in  the  first  insiance,  to  intro- 
^noe  the  antagonuts  persoudly-to  Ilia  netioe  .of  the 

Caoandioe  is  fhe  best' known  of  the  party,  as 
liAving  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  events  of 
'Bdonmry,  and  afterwards  having  filled  for 

«ome  rocmtbs  the  office  Prefect  of  Polioe  in 
Paris.  The  Revolution  of  February  ioot  be  said  to 
have  called  him  into  histortcal  life.  He  woke  one 
naming,  and  found  himself  infamous.  Before  that 
period  he  seems  to  have  been  qnhe.nt^owBjex- 
cefft  among  tiie  B^or^t  Societies  and  Bevolutionary 
Clnba,  wjiioh  spread  thzougb.  the  metropc^  like  a 
tietirork  of  commonTflewen.  He  appears  to  have 
beoD  a  sort  of  j^asteiMif-PariB  Oatiline  in  his  way. 
33y  pr^esaion  latterly  a  barman,  or  traveller,  he 
deaexflMS  hiiuelf  as  "  riddled  with  debts,  covered 
■wiHh  jpnt/aiii^  hSXla,  and  aaabeolatdy  aaksd  ts 
amnnj  the  jashoB."    Aoocading  to  CSwm,  his 


moans  of  life  were  <^  the  most  disreputable  kind. 
His  system  of  ^ing  money  (de  battre  monnoif) 
is  draoribed  as  follows. — would  go  to  son^ 
accommodatij^  individual  whom  he  knew  to  hie 
insolvent,  obtam  his  acceptance  to  a  bill,  for  which 
he  wonld  give  a  few  francs  in  return,  and  then  get 
the  bill  either  cashed  or  exchanged  for  goods  hy 
some  honest  and  more  wealthy  patriot,  upon  tl^e 
assurance  that  the  acceptor  might  be  .depended  OS, 
or  that,  at  all  events,  recourse  might  be  had  to 
himself.  The  consequences  and  excuses  may  be 
easily  foreseen.  Unexpected  demands,  in  further- 
ance of  the  great  cause,  invariabfy  prevented  falm 
from  meeting  his  liabilities.  When  tluB  ingenious 
though  not  very  original  stratagem  was  worn 
threadbwe,  he  betook  himself  to.aA  agents  and  cash 
tinned  to  caary  on  the  same  piooess  by  another 
hand.  It  is  related  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  went 
to  Ledru  Eollin  and  requested  a  loan  of  25,000 
francs.  Qe  was  refused  point  blank.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  thns  dannted.  He  had  reeouna  to  a 
magnificent  stratagem.  Drawing  a  pistcA  from  his 
pocket,  he  threatened  to  blow  ont  lus  brains  in  th^ 
presence  of  the  <^el  and  hard-hearted  man  whp 
refosad  to  save  a  broUwr  tebiot  lat  the  pnee  of  so 
light  a  sacrifice.  Ijedru  ItoUin  ^waa  me^ed,  and 
gave  his  signature. 

It  is  stated  that  He  did  not  even  stop  at  sud^ 
equivocal  {^oceedings;  that  he  had  more  tluui 
once  conuuitted  forgery;  and  that  when,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  Dupovy,  a  tailor  of  Bouei), 
threatened  to  expose  him  if  ^e  ,did  not  cancel  ft 
warrant  f^r  lus  arrest,  '^'luoh  as  Frefei^  of  Policy 
he  had  issued,  'in  the  presecee  of  joany  wit- 
nesses, Caussidierej  with  his  own  tuDds,  tore  .np 
the  warrant 

It  is  said  that  he .  was  a  moat  anargetb 
swearer,  and  that  even  in  ihe  tribvne  of  ^e  Ajf- 
sembly  he  has  given  utterance  to  expressiomi 
whidi  leave  the  celebrated  oa^  of  Queen  Blizap. 
beth  and  Lord  "Thurlow  v&ey  im  in  the  back- 
ground. An  invetmte  love  m  drink  is  also  ottn- 
bnted  to  him;  and  wbeA  under  the  i[^Mence  of 
what  he  termed  his  "  milk-f^er,"  b^  wa9  eUher 
vociferously  musical  or  extravagantly  qnarreleom^. 
In  the  former  mood  he  would  rbore  his  friends  to 
death  with  bellowing -the  Marseillaise,  or  )iie  soffte 
favourite  lay  of  "^e  OJd  Soldio;,"  said  to  be 
written  by  Beranger,  but  which  is  not  to  be  fonud 
in  the  publiAed  colleotion  o(  his  songa.  In  his 
quarrelsome  fits  he  was  viary  pngwwuoue)  aitd  wap 
in  die  habit  of  getting  into  sti^eet^o'ws  with  the 
porters  o(  la  Ham, 

fiuch  is  a  brief  oviUne  of  Caue^ere'a  mode  e^ 
Iffe  before  the  HevoluUon,  aocorduig  to  the  toslie 
maa^  of  CflMnn.  It  is  })ut  jwUee,  mww^et,  to  the 
1  former  to  atato,  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  e^tor  of  dip 


*  "lUnoiradeCansaidi^Ex-l^tttde  Police,  ^B«pi;csentantduPfenpIe."  ^noelle^  1849. 

Lea  CoHpiratenTa."   Far  A.  Cbetm,  £z-GipitaiBe  dea  Qwdea  in.  Oitortn  GftaMMiin.   Tarii,  I8BCI' 

^Bfcwweyt  im libdta,     CqpyiwtWiBmt la  Ifiiiawce  feb  ByiMigm."  ItolBCItivaJ]ilNUipt,BspipKnt«itdB 
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D«bati,  pnUyied  after  Uie  appearance  of  Chena's 
first  pftmi^^  he  indignantly  repels  these  and 
other  riniiiar  statementa  as  "  infKHMnis  and  absurd 
caliunnies.'* 

In  his  memoba,  which  were  pnblisbed  some 
time  prerioiuly,  and  which  are  certainly  written 
in  a  very  superior  s^le  to.  the  wlgpff  tirades  of 
Chemi,  it  must  be  owned  diere  is  nothing  to  cor- 
roborate theee  statements.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
much  to  be  expected  there  would  be.  On  the 
contrary,  the  following  opening  passage  may  be 
cited  as  an  instance  of  his  susceptibility  and  high 
tone  of  eentiment 

"  Like  so  many  otters,"  be  says,  "  I  anired  at  the 
Palaia' Royal,  with  my  uo^et  oa  my  am  ;  and  aft«r  the 

-taking  of  the  Chatein-d'Eaa,  I  entered  the  Tuflerici^  atu- 
^fiedat  the  little  icustance  offered  by  the  diefenden  <tf 

.  Toyalty,  LDce  others  alao,  I  stopped  on  the  -steps  of  the 
throne,  and  thought  of  my  brotoer,  aasaaainated  at  Lrms 
In  1834.    It  was  upon  the  steps  of  the  «ltar  of  Christ 

-that  he  feD,  rtraok  wUh  three  balls,  jHerced  with  sixty- 

-  four  bayonet  wound^  and  hts  body,  delirered  to  the  ftuy 
.  of  aa  ubbritfled  soldieiy,  was  soon  no  more  than  a  piece 
fOf  bloody  lace-woriu 

**-I  thonght  also  of  thee,  my  poor  and  worthy  htber, 
'lumrn  for  thy  prombinl  probity,  whose  life  was  nut  one 
•loi^  act  of  derotioa  to  the  holy  cause  of  the  pe<q)le. 
,Thoa  wert  but  just  dead,  without  having  seen  rue  the 
aurora  of  thy  political  rd^on.  To-day,  I  sbould  be 
tempted  to  ezcmoi — It  b  a  blessing,  for  thou  hast  died 
'vitE  ttqrfflodons  I 

.  "  Hie  illJit  of  the  people,  who  had  Just  drimi  away 
.  their^  masters,  in^ired  me  with  the^  grave  meditations." 

Grare,  indeed,  if  not  aftogeUier  apposite  to  the 
occasion. 

One- more  illt^stration  of  this  extreme  sensi- 
bility ;  k  is  from  one  of  the  introductory  chapters, 
-descriptiTe  of  the  monarchy  in  1848.  Afler  de- 
Boilnng  a  aerioe  of  aristocratical  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanoon  whic^  had  taken  place  about  that 
ianiSfhe  cbnelades  thus  >~ 

-  "Tbe'Courtwasineonslemation;  and  iritUst  the  chas- 
tisement fell  upon  it  like  thnndo',  whilst  the  people  were 

''dying  of  hanger,  on  the  Slat  <A  Oecemberl  tte  companion 
-of  old  Philippe,  whbhadoften'guided  him'tfarough  bis  long 
.and  tortuous  Ufi^  the  King's  sister,  died  at  the  TuUeiiea, 

whence  the  Orleus  fisiiuly  were  soon  ahoat  to  be  diirea  for 

CTer. 

-  "  It  is  said  that  die  King  wept  onr  her  corpse.  He  had 
4reitt  also  orer  the  death-bed  of  Us  fHend  lUley^tDd;" 

The  reader  will  best  judge  whether  such  senti- 
mrats  oould  emulate  from  sucH  a  man  ai  described 
-Vy  Chenu. 

Oaueeidiere  was  named  Prefect  of  Police  imme- 
'diately  after  the  Itevolution — ^while,  indeed,  it  was 
going  (fa.  It  is  not  intended  jtist  at  present  to 
-follow  hia  career  during  his  admmistration.  Ilat 
will  be  matter  Sfor  after-consideration.  '  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  that  he  retained 
the  office  till  the  affiiir  of  the  16th  of  May,  soon 
after  which  he  resigned ;  that  after  the  disastSYHU 
insnneqdoia  ot  June,  it  appeared  from  the  erndence 
"taken  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiiy  that  he 
bad  been  implicated  th»^ ;  that  in  the  sitting  of 
-^e  2^  Awwt,  leave  iros  amlied  for  to  pro- 
ceed i^inst  Ledrn  BoUin,  .  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Gaussidiere;  tlut  the  first  made  an  eloquent  ' and 
successfid  defeupe ;  .but  that  after  the  two  latter 
iiad  been  heard,  leave  was  giyeti  by  the  Assembly 
■to  proceed  ag«biBt.them|  the  uvmber  of  the  yotea 


in  the  case  of  Caossidiere  being  477  to  268 ;  and 
that  almost  immediately  afterwards  he  withdrew 
from  Paris  and  from  France,  and  bo  escaped  the 
{ffosecution. 

It  will  be  remen^bered  dut  Oanasidiere  rAuIhis 
defence,  which  Ch^aiu  says  had  been  written  for 
him  by  an  ex-secretaiy  of  CKiizotfs.  In  his 
memoirs,  he  complains  bitterly  of  die  fetuity 
which  induced  him  to  adopt  such  a  course,  instead 
of  trusting  to  his  own  natural  verfs.  His  own 
account  of  the  proceeding  will  not  be  fonnd  unin- 
teresting:— 

"  It  was  more  than  ten  o'clock  when  my  turn  came  to 
■peak.  I  bad  adted  for  an  adjournment  till  the  iiext 
day;  but  die  Oorenmefit  had-taken  their  measures;  tttqr 
wished  to  Jure  the  affiur  finished.  M.  Mamist,  the  IVeaU 
dent,  tnsiated  upon  cooclndii^  the  work  that  aigbt.  Hu 
proposition  was  carried  by  the  majority. 

"I  ought  simply  to  hare  laid  down  my  explanation,  with 
the  documentary  Toncbem,  upon  the  Preddeat'a  desk,  and 
reqoired  their  insertimi  in  >he  Monittur,  and  to  lun-e  pro- 
tested eaeigetically  against  the  right  of  Juri)4icti6n  imposed 
by  Royalists  upon  Repoblicans,  whose  greatest  fault  was 
having  constantly  given  the  fint  consideration  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  peo[de. 

"  The  contiaoal  tenuon  of  mind  in  which  I  had  been 
living  the  last  few  da}-s,  and  twelve  hoorv  of  a  fatiguing 
sittingj  had  produced  in  me  a  complete  moral  prostration. 
Irritation  sad  disgust  by  toms  mastered  my  im^MSfttoa. 
I  had  So  often  mentally  gone  ofcr  the  acensatimw  Aat  had 
been  launched  against  me,  that  when  I  ascended  the  tri- 
bune, all  the  idou  and  answers  which  I  had  stored  up  lay 
dormant  in  my  brain ;  an  invincible  want  of  sleep  made 
me  at  this  moment  r^rd  tliis  sad  affair  with  on  olniott 
indifferent  eye.  A  prey  to  a  species  <A  balluetnatina,  I 
seemed  to  poccive  oi  the  Assembly  a  tribual  of  the  In- 
quisition, ne  deml-obsenrily  in  which  Ae  |dace  was 
plunged,  the  heavy  atmosphere,  the  weary  countmoaces  \ 
around,  atteriy  dudened  my  spirits. 

"  I  began  to  read  mechanicidly  the  enormous  file  of 
pepen,  the  c»tMiUitio%  of  wMck  detned  a  mart  *hU  remder. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  see ;  and  I  sought  in  vain  to 
shake  off  the  sort  of  numbness  which  overpowered  me. 

"  At  present  when  my  recollections  are  revived,  I  FT  mem— 
her  saying  to  myself  while'  I  was'prosinff  away  m  the 
same  sort  of  sing-sOBg  in  wUch  a.priestreauhis  breviary  = 
— *  Your  faaiily,  your  Crieadi  are  preseot-Tanxious  on  yoar 
account ;  cast  away  these  papers  and  resume  your  own. 
tone..  ^  QOod  extempcffe  qteech  would  be  worth  mor« 
thui  this  wesriaome  lecture  wUcb  yoii'aR  drawUng  out  in. 
so  suUen'  a  '  flnhkm.'    In  foct,  two  or  ttuee  tiases  X 
broke  off  my  reading  by  a  few  sentences  which  re- 
called the  .  attention  .  of  my  audience ; .  then  I  fatally 
entered  agoia  upon  the  reading   of  the  manuscrinit. 
That  night  made  me  suffer  much ;  when  I  tMnk  of  tne 
decided  sitccess  which  my  harangues  have  obtained  iiwiils  i 
different  circumstaoceSa  Lask  mysslj^  how  it  hammsiiMl 
that^  wUh  so  many  good  things  to  ssy»  I  remauied  ao 
inferior  to  the  exigencies  of  mv  portion. 

"^e  opium  of  &tigue  had  paralvsed  my  imagination. 
I  had  overtrated  mysuf  too  much  tlut  day ;  I  Was  to  be 
puuiriied  for  my  pride." 

Who  can  remain  untondied  at  this  exqioutft 
avowal  of  mingled  vanity  and  mortificatioil? 

Jules  Miot'  will  not  detain  us  long,  for^  in 
trttth,  we  know  little  of  him  beyond  wl^t  is  t&  l>e 
seen  in  the  newspapers,  of  his  having  pushed  bim- 
self  into'  Bome  notoriety  in  the  angry  diacaaaioaB 
that  have  taken  place  lately  in  the  AisemUy.  St 
is  of'tl»  \k8B'  Qonsequence,  bowever,  as  in  dio  «o»* 
test  b^ore  us  Ue  does  little  more  than  flay  the 
part  of  Philo-Junius  to  his  friend  Caussidier^. 

The'  status  of  Chenu  and  De  la  Hoddc — th<i  two 

{irincipal  antagoniBta  of  GaussidieTe  and  the  '3Revo- 
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udieredenoonecfl  them  both  as  epi^  and  infornuins 
imder  the  old  GJovernment  Cli^u  utterly  deaiee 
the  cb^ge.  De  la  Uodde,  on  tbe  otlier  hand,  in 
Ute  Ungoage  of  the  lawyers,  "  confesaes  and 
avoids"  the  Bofl  impeachment ;  in  v^t' ioanner 
will  be  seen  presently.  But  a  few  words  will  not 
be  oat  of  place  here  as  to  the  system  of  espionage 
-^vice,  or,  perhaps,  in  theses,  of  some,  a  vir- 
tue, wluch  would  appear  to  be  inseparable  from 
die  institations  of  France,  whether  under  an  abso- 
kte  or  a  coDstitutional  monu^y— under  the 
liberty  of  a  republic,  or  ^  tioentiousnofla  of  a 
reign  of  terror. 

The  fact  is — and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  any 
Frenchman  shoald  chance  to  read  the  passage,  he 
will  restrain  his  ai^r  till  he  has  taken  a  little 
time  for  rejection — the  &ct  is,  that  the  French 
pe^e  have  never  yet  been  free.  It  would  almost 
Aoa  tiut  they  had  no  idea  freedom.  They 
bave  serer  setued  down  into  lihat  etete  vbiek  we 
eonaider  so  mueh  a  matter  of  course  in  this 
oonntry,  where  every  man,  bo  long  as  he  abataina 
from  positive  offences,  enjoys  a  full  liberty  of 
and  of  locomotion.  They  order  these 
differently  in  France.  They  have  never, 
for  any  time,  thoroughly  got  rid  of  passports  and 
and  the  result  is,  that  when  they  have 
brc^  loose  from  their  reetrainta,  like  birds  long 
caged,  they  have  become  mazed  and  bewildered 
inth  their  liberty. 

hi  a  country  where-  these  eeaentiaU  of  freedom 
do  not  exist,  or  where — -pohaps  it  would  be  more 
ewrect  to  say,  and  where,  for  it  will  follow 
H  ».  natural  consequence — secret  meetings  and 
eonqnaeieB  ore  resorted  to  by  the  people,  it  is 
ahsMt  necesBBty  for  the  safety  of  the  Govem- 
neat  that  some  sort  of  spy-ayiAem  abould  exist 
For  as  the  peo]de  are  debured  from  an^  open 
pnferion  of  discontent,  it  is  otherwise  mipossible 
for  the  Government  to  know  what  the  public  feel- 
ing may  be  upon  any  subject ;  and  the  necessity 
for  BQch  a  .  system  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
nunts  against  the  policy  of  this  method  of  Qo- 
TOmiaenL 

He  eyr^m  in  France  appears  to  have  been 
o^aaized  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  ■  The 
Auctions  of  the  Agent  de  Police,  which  may  be 
sod  to  be  the  legal  title  of  the  individual  who,  in 
ooiunott  parlance,  is  styled  iloucAfmil  or  Moitton, 
sre  vttious  and  graduated.  There  is  the  simple 
^$ent^  v4u>8e  duties  correspond  with  those  of  our 
putetivej  or  JPiom-oIu  tW-mm,  wad  eonust  merely 
in  dia  aasnnqition  of  a  dreas  iriridi  enablea  him  to 
loix  freely,  ukd  without  sn8iHci<»i,  with  &e  peo^de, 
so  as  to  be  (m  the  watch  to  prevent  or  detectcrime 
ume  really  than  an  offidu  in  uniform  would  be 
able  to  do.  The  use  even  of  tlus  species  of  dis- 
guise has  not  been  without  its  opponents  in  this 
country.  It  does  certainly  run  counter  to  the 
gBoeral  national  feeling,  and  is  undoubtedly  capa- 
ble of  abuse.  But  when  not  abiised,  it  seems  to  be 
"hnoet  indispensable  in  every  large  town  where 
intleiactors  most  do  coi^regate.  A  London  pick- 
poAet  will  abstain  from  his  avocation  as  long  as  a 
pohceman  in  uniform  is  in  sigfiL  And  so  frj",  in- 
snradi  as  preventi<ai  ia  better  than  puniahmmt,  a 


good  is  gained.  Bnt  the'  poHceman  cannot  dodge 
the  pickpodkrt  all  day.  He  must  go  round  his 
beat  The  pickpodcet  knows  this,  waits  till  the , 
conidable's  back  is  turned,  and  then  plies  his  teade 
of  depredation.  ItisthenthatthedetectiTeponncea, 
nponhim.'  If itwerenotforhimthecnlpdtwoidd, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  Out  of  a  ^mdred,  escape  scot- 
free.  Bo  in  the  instance  of  varioos  mdnor  offences, 
such  as  publicans  serving  at  forbidden  hours,  the . 
<^nce  can  rarely  be  detected  by  a  policeman  in 
uniformu  The  publican  who  ^stematically  breaks 
the  law  has  always  a  person  on  the  watch,  and 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  policeman  in  the  viciniQr 
of  the  house  all  evidence  of  the  illegal  trading  is 
removed.  The  plain-clothes-man  who  detects  such 
c^ences  is  at  least  preferable  to  the  common  in- 
former, who -makes  a  living  out  of  his  occupation. 
A  great  deal  .remains  to  be  said  upon  this  matter,' 
especially  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  this 
metiiod  of  obtuning  information  during  times  <rf! 
disturbance;  but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  away 
from  the  Imuwdiate  subject  of  this  paper. 

Hie  Affmt  de  PoHee.  in  France,  when  he  takes' 
the  politick  line,  seldom  confines  Mniaelf  to  the; 
functions  of  merdy  looking  on  and  reporting :  he. 
generally  mixes  with  the  ^saffected,  professes  Ihe- 
raost  perfect  ^rmpa^y  with  their  views,  appeu-s  to. 
share  in  all  their  projects,  and  thns  Bua^eds  in 
obtaining  their  unbounded  confidence,  which,  of 
course,  is  immediately  betrayed.  It  is  well  if  he 
stops  even  here.  As  has  been  befwe  said,  nnder  a 
government  where  men  do  not^  and  dare  not,  apeak 
openly,  such  a  system  may  be  idisolutely  neoessary, 
to  secure  the  very  existence  of  society.  Bnt  thea-e 
ia,  beddes,  the  Agent  Provocateur,  who  not  only 
fraternises  witit  the  seditions,  but  does  all.  he  can. 
to  goad  and  instigate  them  to  acts  of  disorda:  and* 
violence.  We  nave  ha4  Budi  examj^ea  in  this- 
ooontry — ^vam^res  <^  society,  who  Uved  upon  the. 
blood  of  unfortunate  wretchea, 

"  By  tacMCbeiyataDg  from  poverty  to  guilt" 
Let  us  hope  we  may  never  s^ain  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  them  but  as  of  the  paat  In- 
France  it  would  seem  they  ftma  a  r^ular  part 
of  the  system  of  police,  -* 

One  would  fancy  that,  to  any  man  who  even  af- 
fects honourable  or  upright  principles,  such  an 
occupation  would  be  most  inconceivably  revolting. 
M.  de  la  Hodde  does  not  appear  to  thiidc  so.  And^ 
yet  he  affects  to  be  an  honotuable  man. 

Caussidiere  haa  publi^ed  a  letter  of  his,  written 
in  1838,  addressed  to  tiie  then  ProTect  of  Police, 
in  he  solidted  this  means  of  gaining  an 

honest  livelihood.  He  commences  with  an  account 
of  his  birdi  and  parentage,  remarking  that  hia  &• 
mily  are  most  honourably  known  in  their  district. 
He  observes,  with  considerable  finesse,  that  his 
iather  and  several  of  his  relatives  are  electors.  It 
is  true,  they  have  latterly  abstained  from  voting ; 
but  he  believes  he  has  now  induced  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  their  electoral  rights ;  and 
he  has  no  doubt  that,  "  upon  the  approaching  oc(fa- 
sion,  they  will  exercise  them  in  f  ivour  of  the  ho- 
nourc^U  cawUdate  who  ie  solKittngthQr*^ 
/rages,  and  who,  m  iitQikia»if>v¥9^V,^^4rw 
them. 
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'  He  stetes  tiut  he  has  seeking  €o  gain  his. 
Itring  by  literature,  imd  that  he  writea  a  Utd«  for 
£a  PrwM  >*  hnt  his  profits  from  bis  pen  being  of 
the  very  smalleit  {trm  mimmes),  he  is  forced  to 
l&ok  for  other  means  of  snlmstence. 

"  The  emplc^eat  I  shoold  prefer  "  he  layi — 
for  it  iabat  nivto  give  his  own  views  in  hia  own 
uroNb— ^''l%fl  employmatt  I  dundd  pr^r  in  yov 
ddministrtttioa,  iL  le  Prefect,  Trtmld  be  ia  tiw 
secret  police :  Iftof  empl<fyment  wouid  gvk  my  ehO" 
faeUr  and  <Ae  (ie(tvf«3r  of  my  tmnd,  and  the  yt^ 
jadicee  which  teually  attadt  to  it  have  no  vngfat 
with  me,  for  X  believe  emry  jproftuMm  hat  ita 
mofality  ;  and  they  whose  object  is  to  secure  the 
3«poee  of  &e  Coimtry  uid  the  people,  cannot^  I 
think,  he  despieed  by  the  wise,  vino  only  look  be- 
yond the  me«is  to  tlw  end."  (Q«  ne  rsifardwt 
^uo  la  eatu&  a  ttavarg  let  moment.  ^  is  not 
cpite  np  in  thie  Loy«*ine  phraseology,  bnt  lus  meanr 
uigis  good.) 

.He  {wocettds'  to  show  Ms  competence  to  perform 
the  dulic*  of  Ae  office,  by  stating  that,  having 
keen  a  victam^  of  pofitical  emi&frtton,  he  had,  in 
1832,  been  initiated  into  the  society  of  "  The 
^l^ts  of  Man."  AAerwada  he  entered  the  army, 
it^ere  he  acqnired  a  "  aort  of  calcfarity"  by  repm- 
eettt^i^,  at  tike  dtea^  of  Btnaeosa,  a  j^ece  contain- 
ifig  j^i^eal  aOndcm^  Ttrhieh  drew  n^on  him  m 
•evore  paniAment  from-  hia  mqierion.  He  waa 
■fterwfl^  tried  for  a  political  offimee  at  I^aon ; 
lfn%  he  fbels  boond  to  si^  that  he  was  not  fftalty  of 
ofme*^-^  indeed,  was  proved  hj  the  verdict 
^  the  jnry.  1^  sort  of  reputation  yAhk  these 
tfvenfe  had  procured  him  soon  placed  him  in  com- 
mnnloBtlon  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Hepnb- 
Sean  party,  and  especially  wi^  M.  Marrast,  of  La 
Tribwne.  In  1835  he  Cfoitted  the  army,  and  took 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  At  this  period  be  was 
«tm>lle4mA»  "  Society  of  Families,"  as  to  whidi 
he  says  he  eangive  mtm» tmportant  ii^ormaiiion. 
if  reguirarf.  ue  timi  retnned  home,  and  there 
began  to  reflect  nponthe  course  of  life  he  had  been 
foUowing.  He  saw  the  evil  of  Ins  mys,  and  deter- 
^me4  to  refoim ;  and,  in  order  to  [ffove  his  un- 
cerity,  he  offers  to  betray  hie  former  aasoeiates. 

'  "Tbtdai^coaiaetirtlkAeviMU,"  h*tayi^'*lHBSulce 
4«Hreyed  sercnl  ether  UhuionB  of  youtii;  cmf  fl  fr  owfa^ 

t9  tUi  rapid  dnreaat  of  faith  in  appwaacet  that  J  have 
Mueteded  in  divating,  in  niy  oion  mfW,  the  employment  I 
MW  Molititflvm  tkefr^Mdhe$  that  tumtund  U." 

This  lettcir  is  not  a  forgery.  Its  discovery 
Among  the  archives  of  the  police  led  to  important 
^nsequences  to  the  writer,  as  will  be  seen  pre- 
eently.  De  la  Hbdde  does  not  diBavow  it — nay, 
in  the  introduction  to  hia  pamphlet^  he  adopts  a 
similar  conrse  of  justification  of  his  conduct ;  only 
here  he  professes  to  have  been  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives,  unmixed  with  any  pecuniary  alloy. 

After  stating  ho  had  soon  found  that  the  Revo- 
lutionary party  aimed  only  at  anarchy,  and  used 
the  working  classes  but  as  their  tools,  he  saj's : 

.  **  This  cfipaircd  to  me  a  levtdAig  iniquil^.  AnoCher 
Tonld  bftve  retired  vitbout  Mying  a  word ;  but  u  for  me, 
i  wae  beset  with  an  ideit  which  I  ended  hy  executing.  / 
retolved  to  penetrate  to  the  very  depth*  of  the  teeret  tocietiet, 
tm  tmke  tAe  mamvgemeni  of  thmtt^  and  tben,  by  cieatis  of 
temporiuDg  and  isolating  tactics,  gradually  to  eturvateand 


ft  dUiQtte  tkm,  tUi  pmrp&K  it  ma  neeemtrr  IskamU 
enter  into  an  mtAntoHaiig  wUA  the  pollee.  I  lUd  io. 
Thia,  in  tiro  vmda,  ia  the  mystery  of  my  life.  /  *  abt 
boaitofthe  fmrt  rhtv  Tlmg^Ai  imt     *«  kas  M^W  b 

We  think  we  can  guess  what  the  reader  wilLswr 
cf  this  man.  For  onrsehres,  we  shall  be  content  with 
iKsrowii]^  an  e^reasioa  whi(di  has  lately  made  some 
stir,  and  0^  that  he  hu  carried  out  Us  end  by  a- 
conrBe  of  oondaet  op  wmcH  w>  do  xot  atprovs. 

We  must  anticipate  a  little  of  the  hietoi^  of 
(kussidiere's  prefectahip^-or  «(it%>  as  our  neigh- 
bours love  to  oall  it — in  order  to  fiiush  the  aketch 
of  De  la  Hodde'a  career. 

At  &e.timie  of  the  Revohitioli  in  February,  he 
still  eujeyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  Republican 
leaders  and  the  seeret  socieldea.  He  had  frequent 
interviews  with  Caussidiere,  who  says,  however, 
he  hod  never  insjHred  him^  with  any  sympathy, 
liey  were  a  good  deal  together  during  the  days 
<^  Febmary.  Cansndiere  says  that  he  afterwards 
remembered  De  la  Hodde  had  proposed  for  head- 
quarters of  the  Revolutionary  dtuefa  a  spot  whid» 
^  they  had  occupied,  they  wonld  have  been  ineri* 
tably  surrounded  and  maaaacavd.  Another  place 
was  nltimBtaly  chosen;  but  the  next  dm  Gmuu- 
diere  and  Albert— Oumr,  m  he  was  afterward* 
alwi^s  Bfykd^-Iin»ened  to  go  in  company  wilk 
some  otiier  Bepo^cans  to  the  ^o(  in  qnestxos, 
where  they  were  assailed  by  the  municipu  gnat^ 
and  escaped  with  difficulty.  No  sosiHcion,  howevov 
seems  to  have  falleai  upon  Da  la  Hodde  at  thia  time. 

After  Cansaidiere  was  nominaCed  Prefect,  De  la. 
Hodde  came  to  the  prefecture,,  offered  hia  service^ 
and  installed  himself  <an«  /o^on  in  an  ofi^  in  thB 
^ace  <^  the  late  seeretary-gt^ral  Pinel,  who  had 
at  that  time  flsd.  In  this  ntoation,  which  waa 
one  of  great  e(»^deno«,  De  la  Hodde  had  accese  to 
all  the  papsTB  in  the  ardiives,  and  wouW  have  beA 
enaUed  to  destroy  as  many  aa  ha  mij^  wiib  Dot 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  chief. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  vast  file  o  reports  had 
been  fomd,  aU  bearing  the  aignatore  of  "  H«rr<' 
e¥idiadly  wesA  in  some  perstm  wlio  wae  mort 
accorately  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  Am  Re- 
publican party.  It  was  eleep  that  ne  traa  a  prin- 
cipal member  of  all  the  secret  sodetiee,  and  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  all  the  leadaca; 
Their  characters  and  habits  were  traced  with  the 
most  perfidious  fidelity.  Suspicioa  aomehow  fell 
upon  De  la  Hodde ;  and  while  the  Prefect  was 
endeavouring  to  uniav^  the  ^ot,  the  letter  thai 
has  been  already  mmtioned  fell  into  his  hands. 

Canasidiere  consulted  one  of  hia  irioids,  and 
took  his  measures  pnunptly.  He  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  at  9  o'clo^ 
at  the  rooms  of  Albert — Oavrier — in  the  Lnxem- 
bonrg.  He  did  not  wish  the  culprit  to  be  judged 
at  the  Prefecture,  lest  the  Mountaineers  shomd 
tear  him  to  laece^  and  it  riionld  be  said  that  the 
victim  had  beat  aasasnnated  fw  fear  of  ivhat 
migl^  reveal. 

llie  detected  vgf  dined  that  d«r,  in  eonqifla^ 
with  some  othor  secretaries  and  <^icial%  at  tiM. 
table  of  Gaussidiere.  He  was  not  aware  of  lbs 
Bword  that  hung  over  liis  head,  and  aO  |ffohably 
made  a  good  thinner.  The  Prefect  aojuunced  th^ 
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was  to  be  u-  mwtiBg  at  Albert^ft  -opm  bo- 
fKimA  bq^Mft  1!hty-  tfartad  tog«ther.  On  tfas 
road  JDk  la  Hodd*  talked  <^  uot^g  but  his  capa- 
bilities for  making  a  good  aMratary, 

^ktf  anmd  ai  MhatBt  vhkher  die  chxramen- 
imy  evidnce  had  lieen  previously  ibnmdad 
.  uxteea  peiMHW  pnaenty  in^Ading  the 


-  IfcB«anB>dtotC9Miaal8ohad,'aomehoworodLer, 
U«  i»dw  tKe  Bcu^ioiMB  of  the  Prefect  of  P<^oe^ 
«t  laMt  Aiff  a»|MBr  to  have  be«a  on  torerabl^  bad 
taBHb.  Tbowi  ik»  genwd  Wi^  of  Momrtaineers 
Vm-  wndto  -one  aommaitd  of  Caouidiere,  CSienti, 
U  eeem^  had  *  pM^oul»r  baod-  at  Ms  own  dia- 
fomiL  wlunrhfriHMBainmoiied  to  ottradthemeet- 

al  A*  Lnxembon^,  he  apprehended  a  Bnare. 
Q»  maaed,  too,  Utat  aometiking  was  going  on 
igemnt  him,  'Willi  Ae  aeaustance  of  a  relatit^, 
»  tBoo^  of  sUC^  ohoaea  men  "  was  got  together 
4»  aeoerapai^  bim  to  the  Luembourg.  They 
WB«  poated  in  wfona  plaoee  in  the  neighbonv' 
hood-  of  AIbei<^B  i^wrtmenteL  Itwaa  agreed  that 
If  Ouoii  found  hinueU  in  danger  he  was  to  ftr«  a 
jiitat  ^  took  two  pair  and  a  aabre  with  him) ; 
-aad  wfom  thit  sigpuit  his-  men  were-  to  fly  to  tiift 

■  miMtpri^MmltonplMd  made  him  » (punier  of 
m  ham  Ujtaad  hia  time.  While  he  waa  ohatdng 
'W&JUhtK^-'Owvritr — ^in  ^ctaridorejCanBri^ere 
-MOM^  and  apoettophiaed  him  thus : — 

**SluaMdi4u!  when  one  eaya  ten  o'clock,  one 
does  not  mj.  a  qnaiter  past   0>me  in  !" 

Onwadieve  began  by  apolo^ing  for  the  absence 
4)C  Loa9>  Bkne  and  Ledru  Rollin,  who  were 
dn*i'nod  afe  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  of  Baspail  and 
Avbea,  whe  were-  at  their  olube ;  and  of  flocon, 
nho  had  writan.  wovd  that  hs  waa  indiepoeedt 

-  OMna  began  to  aaapeet  that  something  of  pecu- 
liar f^aanlx  waa  about  to  t»ke  place  as  tOB  |9mlQnt 
HoQon-  had  ftnnd  a  pretext  for  absence. 

**  Ibmn  is  &  traitor  amoitg  ns,"  oontinned  the 
Ttahfit;  *  we  will  fMm  onnelves  a  tribumd  to 
.jBdsehim." 
:  Xyoadingsad  seeietary  were,  appwnte^  and 
ll»eaui*«nidiily  o^ed.  Caussi^ere  aasomed 
die  cbamcter  of  public  prosecutor. 

'^CI!tiHH,*the8ai^'"wQ  have  ^bralong  time 
ftoa  lightly  aoeused  l»»ieBt  patriots ;  we  were  far 
horn  sa^jeetiug  the  serpent  who  had  glided  among 
OS.  I  have  now  i^scoveMd  the  real  traitor :  it  is 
ImeiflnBe^Hodde!" 

.  fk»  laltmr,  wha  up  to  dua  mom«it  bad  preeetved 
a  appearance. (tf  pmfect  indifference,  started 
hta  saab  ai  the  direct  accusation.  Caussidiere 
■■shod  t»  Ae  door,  and,  tafcii»  a  jMstol  &om  his 
poAftt,  ciiedo«t»*'By(»istir,  Xf^ootyout^ugh 
Wheed.*' 

De  la  Hodde  hema  energetically  to  protest  hia 
iMWCCncB.  rViiariiiirTfi  produced  the  file  of 
iifprta  Bgned  "  PiMte,"  ud  huided  them  round 
to  the  nenbwa  of  tu  tribon^  De  la  Hbdde 
otelr  denied  all  knowledge  of  them ;  and  ap- 
tuita  to  his  conduct  aa  a  B^bliciui  for  the  I^st 
MVBptem  years. 

•  Cbenn  say  a  that  at  least  twenty  of  these  reports 
■iMdYeferwce  to  Injoself,  wher^  he  was  described 


aa  one  of  the  mMtdu^rerous  eonspi'nt(»e,  lifeini'it 
would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  exalt  i^  a  ^^^^ 
cide.    Perhaps  eiter  all,  this  i»0Bly  a  {Peasantry  on 
theportofOhend;  or  probably -frblind.  One  of  tira^ 
Mporte  sdgaed  "Pkrre"  statea  that  the  wiilMrliia^ 
procured  his  own  incarceration  in  order  to  Kgato' 
die  confidence  of  the  Bmnblicans,  which  he- na^L 
r^er  lost  oif  late.   "We  mey  htr^  by-the-byep 
observe  that  Ohmn,  in  erdw  to  r^to  tm  ohaff^e^ 
of  his  having  b^  a  sf^,  appeals  to  ike  1M  ff)t4^ 
hQ  himadf  had  been  jrequra^y  im^isenef'  ov- 
acooont  (^hisKe^blicaBdpotrinea.  TneflMst^aii^mi 
see,  is&rfiiQmh«ngoonoliiave.  Bat  to  proceed 
Oansa^cTO  at  le^^  produced  tiie  terrible  letCejr 
signedinDelaSodde's  own  ntffl!ie,i& 
requested  smpkiymvit  ns^  a  eeerefr  agenb  of.tU^ 
police.  ....  [  ' 

The  miscTahld  nan  then-  bowed  fiis  headFan^ 
confessed  the  charge  ;  he  muttered .  some  Ine^fte^ 
pent  word*  about  a  terrible  fitality  havlM;  Arowji 
him  into  the  arms  of  the  police,  admitted  he  Baiis^ 
sent  in  reporb,  bnt  denied  that  he  had  ever  sotff9 
as  €tff€ni  fTovoecttaur,  and  dedved  thsft  he  eeid^ 
not  repnMh  hisaaelf  iriCh  Ae  anreafc  of  oqe  B^jri^ 
lican.  ' 

Catiamtidre  oi^red  hia  «  iMolf  iawiag  ib  wis 
hfclhetreBOttree.  DeUJJji^dfti^fljeatjb^the.]!^^ 
rather,  not  kill,  himself,  hot  oi^  liu^ht.  do  T^iai; 
th^  liked  ■  urith  him. '  Another  ablij^iinsr  iWf " ' 
Boc^uct,  who  seema  to  h&va  felt  fo; 
position,  seized  die  pistol  |gtdt>L 
it  to  liim,  . 

"Come,"  said  he,  *  blow  out  yonr  own  ItraHi^ 
oowwd  and  dastard !  or  I  ■^■ill  till  you  myscK'**  ; 

Chenu,  reeolleeting  the  uignal  agreed  npon  wilt; 
his  followers,  became  olivrqied.  He  hastened  u^ 
to  AJbert-»Ouwrf«r.  '  [ 

•Will  you,  a  member  of  fee  Provisional  Gfo- 
vemment,  permit  an  assassination  to  take  jtlaqe  ih^ 
your  own  apai^tnieuts?  All. the  odluni  of  1^ 
crime  will  fiul  upon  you." 

"  That's  very  true,*  said  Albert. 

At  this  moment  Boquet,  at  the  height  of  exM||»<! 
ration,  was  cocking  the  pistol  and  aront  to  execqt^ 
his  threat^  when  Albert  seized  his  hand  and  sud-— ^ 

"  WYi^  are  you  thinking  of?  A  £i^-iE^t  wUJt 
cause  an  alarm," 

"Very  true,  indeed/*  cried  Socjoetj  "wenxQ^ 
have  some  poison." 

"  Poison!'  said  Gsnsudiere,  **  IhaTO  bnni^ht  Koput 
of  all  kinds." 

He  took  a  glass  from  the  sideboard  flHed'  ttt 
with  water,  which  he  sweetened  with  sugar,  threw 
in  a  white  powder,  and  offered  it  to  De  la  B^}di^ 
who  recoiled  with  indignation. 

"  You  mean,  then,  to  assassinate  ne  ?**  said  ^ 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Boquet;  with  the  zeal  ot 
a  subaltern  conspirator  vrho  was  desirous  of  dl^t* 
tinguishing  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Ms  euperiorj^ 
"Drink." 

De  la  Hodde  was  pale  as  death,  and  die  swentl 

was  pouring  do%vn  his  face.  fVf ell  it  migh^  J5*^3 
devil  ^]  He  replied  in  a  sombre  tone,  **  I  WilT not 
kill  myself ; "  and,  flinging  himself  on  the  sofa/ 

covered  his  face  with  hia  hjijids.  Bnt  Boquet  waa 
.inflexible, and  kept  continually  ofi'erkig  himtheglo^. 


SEVOLVnONAMC  MVBIATI0N8. 


"  Oaaibt  driok  r  mid  GnancUar^  in  «  dow  utd 
BionotoiioQSTtnce;  *' it  «iU  Boran  b«  over." 

**No,no — will  not  drink,"  cried  dieaccuaed; 
a&d  in  die  concision  of  hb  id«M,  he  added,  witli  s 
terrible geetare,  "Oh, I  vill  be  revenged  for  all 
&eM  tortures  T' 

"Oh I  you  wplbe  reveng^,.will  yon?"  cried 
^^pffoeL  **  No,  you  shall  nover  quit  tms  room." 
/The  instol  was  again  levied.  Albert  again 
m^eriered,  and  declared  h<e  would  not  suffer  uult. 
]Beridee>  he  said,  the  man  had  fought  in  February, 
aiul  that  was  an  attenuating  cixoumstance.  Ohenu 
Hid  one  or  two  others  joined  in  interceding  for  him. 
■  Bat,*'  said  Oaussidiere,  "  we  can't  let  him  live 
after  ivfaat  has  passed.  Yon  heard  him  just  now 
voir  TOigeanoe.  He  the  power  to  oomfvomise 
MalL" 

W«  mo^  look  him  vf^  said  Qxttdmesnil,  the 
Enddent 

''Yonare  righ^"  r^ed  Oaussidiare,  "I  win 
take  him  myaeu  to  the  Concaeigerie,  and  recom- 
mend him  in  a  very  especial  manner." 

Boqnet  ma  despatched  for  two  hackney  coaches. 
Meanwhile  De  la  Bodde  waff  amipdled  to  write 
the  following  confession  i— 

I  d»a»e  Mat  «M  the  layorts  signed  *Ptore' are  mine. 

"De  la  Hoodb. 

«'pHii,14A  Mtfcb,  1848." 

A  proda-verhal  of  the  transaction  was  drawn 
m,  and  signed  by  all  the  parties  present;  by 
Qtenn  last  of  all.  whose  signature,  says  Geussi- 
diere,  was  almost  nibble. 

Be  la  Hodde  was  taken  off  in  one  of  the  hack- 
ney coaches  by  Causudiere  and  four  others, 
Boqnet  mountix^;  guard  with  a  pistol  behind.  He 
was  b^en  first  to  the  Prefecture,  then  committed 
to  the  Oondergeri^  and  kept  in  solitary  conflnc- 
ipent  4br  having,  after  the  24jh  of  February, 
^ftffMtd  in  a  eoimspondenee  with  tKc  agents  of 
^JtUlm  wnoen. 

&ucb  ifi  tiie  g^end  account  of  their  extraordinary 
Vehmrgericht,  as  related  by  Chcnu,  with  some 
dight  additions  aikd  variations,  taken  ^om  the  nar- 
ratives of  Canseidiere  himself  and  of  Miot,  who  was 
no*,  however,  present  Perhaps  Cbenu*s  account 
may  be  somewhat  overcharged,  pardcularly  as  to 
&e  part  played  by  Caussidiere,  but  the  main  inci- 
denta  are  beyond  question  true.  Miot  says  it  was 
Pilhee  who  offered  the  |nstol  to  De  la  Hoilde,  and 
requested  him  to  blow  out  bis  brains.  He  adds 
die  following  sublime  reflection :  "  Of  what  mate- 
rial can  this  man's  heart  have  beat  kneaded  that 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  take  <me  of  these  last 
(wprAiMs)  resohitiMis  which  remorse  suggests  to 
even  the  most  depraved  natures  7* 

OaaandierespeakBofitasadninaticscene — hyper- 
auitodramatic,  ne  mi^t  have  said.  It  may  be 
donbted  whether  Alexandre  Dumas  could  match  it 
CSienn  states,  that  he  afterwards  learnt  from  his 
followers,  th^  it  was  their  intention,  if  the  pistol 
ngnal  had  been  given,  to  exterminate  every  one 
whom  th^  might  have  suspected  of  being  his 
enemy,  oo  that  Canssidiere  and  his  party  would 
seem  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 

To  finish  with  De  la  Hodde,  a  few  days  after 
Onusldiere  reidgned  the  office  of  Prefect  he  was 


Ubented,  came  to  Loodcmp  wher^  under  a  feagned 
name,  he  started  an  Anii-Repoblican  jonraal  of 
the  CSiAivari  acbool,  called  X«  Boaau.  He  afUr- 
watds  returned  to  Fnooa. 

Ohenu,  the  last  of  the  wortbiea  wboas  hiftiHy  it 
is  sought  to  illustraita.  was  by  "  prof esaion'*  a  aboe- 
maker.   Gansudiere  sa^^  he  could  scarcely  nad 
or  wnte ;  uid  intimates,  in  his  turn,  that  thfi  worick 
whidi  bear  Cheuu's  name  are  not  of  his  own  com- 
position.     He  says  of  himself  that  he  is  WHS 
accustomed  to  handle  the  hammer  than  the  pen  ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  nsss  the  iattcr 
implement  much  after  the  fiidiiim  of  the  fomaTr 
and  hits  very  hearty  knocks  with  it 
.  He  also  iiad  been  in  the  army,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  ttie  siprttf  forta 
of  France,  when  Uiey  have  no  other  employmmit 
Caosndiere  sa^s,  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  had  been 
sentimoed  to  eig^t  years  bard  labour  for  theft,  and 
desertion.   Chenu  adnuts  that  he  deaeitad  whan  ft 
very  young  seedier,  Iwt  aftowarda  retamed  to  the 
army,  and  was  re-admitted,  without  any  sentoioe 
being  passed  up<m  hbn.  He  indignantly  dauea 
die  tideit   He  cites,  in  corroborati<m  oi  ma  atata- 
mcnt^  two  certificates,  one  fircon  the  Ohef  de  Borean 
de  la  Justice  Militaire,  the  other  from  a  former 
minister  of  war ;  and  they  fully  bear  out  his  deniaL 
These  were  jmbUshed  in  his  first  pamphlet; 
but  the  ex-Prefect  pays  no  regard  to  them   In  hia 
subsequent  letter  to  the  DibaU  he  reiterates  the 
charge,  but  pUee  np  the  in£uny  of  the  accusation 
by  asserting,  that  Ghenu,  had  been  condemned  iac 
theft  and  (u«««n»ati<m.  Miot  treats  the  docmnenta 
as  mere  "pretences."    But  Ohenn  aaama  atnog 
upon  this  poim.   He  threatens  an  immediate  pro- 
secution  agunst  the  latter  for  a.Ubd  on  his  *A»r 
racter,  if  he  can  obtain  permieMon  fnom  the  Ansiwi- 
bly  to  institute  die  proceedings.  For,  as  the  neder 
is  probably  aware,  die  "privOfige  of  Parlianunr  ia 
in  great  force  in  France.  In  the  mean  timet  ^ 
the  satisfaction  of  the  pubUc,he^vesano1hOT  letter 
from  the  present  minister  of  war  (D'HaotpooI) 
reiterating  what  had  been  stated  in  the  £i»mv. 
letter,  that  no  judgment  had  ever  been  faOad 
against  Chenu  during  the  peripd  he  served  m  di» 
army. 

This  fact  undoubtedly  makes  the  rest  of  Oaaar 
sidicre's  testimony  radier  «tup«e( but,  neverthe- 
loas,  we  most  avail  ourselves  (d  leermg  tho 
reader  to  ju^go  of  its  credibility. 

According  to  hia  account,  a  few  deya  after  th& 
judgment,  and  all  but  ^ecidion,  of  De  la  ]^>dd^ 
a  number  of  other  fnoueharda  were  pointed  out  to 
the  Prdiect,  including  Qiemi.  He  called  him  he- 
fore  him,  in  die  presence  of  one  mtziesB  only,  and 
tdd  him  he  was  ccrtun  that  he  had  bean  plqrins 
an  infamous  part  in  rdatim  to  lua  onondea.  SCn 
began  to  deny  it 

"  I  am  certain  of  what  I  advanot^"  said  Ow- 
sidiere  ;  "  and  since  you  refuse  to  oonfeas,  I  idiaJl 
deliver  you  to  the  Mountaineers,  vbo  will  decide 
your  fate." 

He  relates  that  this  menace  which  appears  to  be 
quite  in  keepingwiththecruelFrencbmeUtodofpait- 
ting  an  accused  to  the  queationJiad  the  deuredsoBCt. 
Ohenu  acknowledg^ittobM^SMatghg  Smur 
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to 


Vnte^AiBd-  profited  by  his  poshioa  w  a  deserter 
to  make  an  ttgeni  provoeatewr  of  lum.  He  pro- 
mised,-if  means  were  given  him,  to  go  to  Belgium, 
and  there  resume  his  Uwfol -trade.  He  wept,  and 
went  throng  all  the  grimaces  of  repentance  that 
had  been  e^bit^  by  his  colleague  De'Ia  Hodde. 
Be-wiB  Benf  off  to  Belgium;  but  the  Prefect  in  a 
firtr  dsy^  havuig  heard  of  his  ntnrn,  and  that  he 
ins  uttering  Uireato  agauutUm*  fah  it  his  duty  to 
wdvUmto^«rr88ted.  excused  hinudffbr 
liav^  returned  witiumt  leave,  upon  Uie  score  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  gain  alivu^;  and  b^ged 
to  he  pehnitted  to  join  die  German  (or  rauier 
Polish)  expedition,  promising  this  time  that  they 
should  never  see  him  again.  Oaussidiere  was  ad- 
viaed  by  a  fnead  to  get  rid  of  MnL 

•  He  may  go  to  &e  devil,"  replied  our  aenti- 
mental  Prefect,  ''so  I  hear  no  more  of  him." 
■  Chena's  own  acconnt  is  very  differenL  He  says 
Alt,  in  16S2,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  enthu- 
nasm  of  ycntth  (he  was  only  fifteen)  to  join  the 
SepttbHcan  ranks.  'His  astonishment  appears  to 
hare  been  extreme  at  findii^  that  the  heroes  of 
Idb  imaginatiaD — those  whom  he  had  always  heard 
"the  firiends  of  the  people  "—•beolnt^ 
walked  and  wcant  ahont  like  <xket  folks.  He 
bacanie  from  this  time,  notwithstaDding  this  little 
diaappointment,  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of 
wimfaacy,  which  he  learnt  to  consider — as  M. 
C3rani£ere  and  his  party  stHl,  no  doubt,  oonnder 
it — as  cause  of  tiie  people.  He  got  into  an 
iafinzte  number  of  scrapee,  and  declares  he  was 
sevsral  times  bona  ^de  sent  to  gaol.  He  became 
ikifecnious  for  his  mttred  of  all  arUtog  and  r«-ac« 
(arittowates  and  rtf-aetumnaiVes),  and  an  inti- 
mate.ally  of  ihedauoGratic-socualists,  ndio  are  now 
curtailed,  in  like  manner,  into  democs'tocs.  He 
poatiively  avo%m,  it  is  owing  to  thorough  ctmvicticoi 
Ibat  he  has  been  induced  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the 
patriote,-and  beaune  an  honest  man.  He  utterly 
dinies  his  havmg  <ever  acted  as  a  epj,  and  defies 
ttu€K-Prefectto-produce  the  Brightest  item  of  proof 

'  -Aeeordiiig  U>  fann,  dw  first  serious  disagreemoit 
batmen  ■  Oaoaaidiwe  and  lumadf  arose  after  the 
^tnn  De  la  Hodde,,  when  a  jealousy  had  grown 
1^  between  Oaussidiwe  am}  Blanqui,  and  Ae  for- 
mer wished,  by  a  ctmp-d«-main,  to  overturn  tfae 
Moderate '  par^  of  the  Provisional  Grovemment, 
condsting  of  Marrast,  Lamartine,  Arago,  Gamier 
Pages,  aad  Pagnerre ;  in  which  he  widied  Chenu 
to  esrist  He  esmued  himself,  on  the  score  of 


illness,  having  but  just  reco^red;#|^  the  effacte 
of  a  serious  surgical  operation. '■  ."./^ 

He  dates  the  resolution  to  ruin  hite  ftom  that 
hour.  He  sought  an  explanation  with  Oaussidiere^ 
with  reference  to  the  coldness  he  experienced.  Ihe 
latter  told  him  he  had  become  suspected  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Hountaineers,  and  titat,  for  his  ovm 
safety,  it  would  be  bettw  he  should  retue.  The 
Prefect  then  pT<q>oeed  to  Um  a  misrion  to  asnst 
tiie  Bel^w  pabidta-^Vho,  he  atoerted,  were  lisng 
in  toms  to  secure  the  independence  of  ^leir  country. 
CSienu  .consented- wHh, -.as  he  sa^  the  firm  coi>- 
viction  ttot  it  was  only  a  plot  to  remove  hira. 
Oaussidiere  gave  hiitn  an  official  free-ticket  for  the 
Northern  Bulroad,  andOhenu  started,  and  took  a 
E^re  in  tbe  imsuooea^ul  akinniah  at  ^^squons- 
Tout 

He  returned,  •nHh.et  exaeperatod  at  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  no  way  seeking  to  lUsguise  his  senti- 
ments. He  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
He  wrote  to  the  Prefect,  but  received  no  answer.: 
He  Mrrote  a  second  time,  with  the  same  result  He 
ascertained  that  his  letters  had  been  duly  delivered. 
His  patience  waa  e^dunttted,  and  he  wrote  a  third 
time,  thus : — 

^'Swindler!  Ifbefore  Hn  Videek  Ais  aftemoon  I  im. 
not  set  at  lUierty,  yoa  ma^  read  to-morrow  in  the  papers  a, 
letter  which  at  present  u  in  a  aafe  place,  and  iralch  will 
expose  some  of  your  .past  frauds,  as  well  aa  the  plots  yoa 
ve  paring  at  pieaeiit-  I  iriah  to  be  fine  before  tiw 
evening." 

He  was  liberated  that  day.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  go  home  to  console  his  wife.  He  then 
went  oat  to  meet  one  of  his  band,  with  whom  he- 
had  appointed  a  rendezvous.  Instead  of  his  own 
friend,  he  met  with  one  of  Oanssi^ere's,  wlu)  was 
thunder-struck  to  see  him  at  liberty,  as  it  had' 
been  understood  that  bo  important  a  person  was  to 
have  been  kept  confined  till  after  the  electi<Hi8.  It 
was  resolv^  to  arrest  him  again,  but  he  managed 
to  evad^  the  myrn^dons  of  we  Pref^  He  «a» 
persuaded  by  a  friend  to  enrol  hhaisdf  in  the  Polirii 
legion,  to  avoid  the  danger  that  menaced  him.  Be 
did  80,  and  went  through  irarions  dangers  in  flood- 
and  field,  which  quito  ramove  him  from  die  sphere 
of  our  interest. 

In  order  to  testify  his  extreme  indignation  at 
the  calumnies  of  Oaussidiere,  he  tolls  him  at  the 
close  of  the  preface  to  his  second  pamj^et,  — 

"  I  predict  that  one  day  yoa  wDl  wear  the  red  bonnet 
with  which  you  are  so  captivated,  not  as  a  freedmaa  of. 
ancient  Room,  but  as  a  galley-sUre  at  IVmiIod." 


GROSS  AND  NET. 

Who  buyth  Londc,  buyth  eke  Stones, 

Who  buyth  Fleahe,  bayth  eke  Bones, 

Who  buyth  Egges,  bnyth  eke  Sbels,, 

t  Who  bnyth  good  Ale,  buyth  Nought  els. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TWO  DftlTINlSb. 

Three  houses  were  dtutered  toge&w  on  tlie  high 
road,  near  Oiippin^  Norton,  and  formed  vAat,  but 
for  adverse  circumstances,  might,  in  the  couree  of 
time,  have  become  a  respectable  village.  On  one 
side  of  ihe  road  was  a  modem  mansion,  in  the 
Elizabethan  school,  inhabited  by  one  Sir  Charles. 
Danby,  a  gentleman  of  smidl  foitmie,  who  resided 
apart  from  the  world  ^vith  an  only  dang^iter,  not 
more  tiian  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the-  time  of 
which  we  speak,  which  wae  at  no  distant  period 
from  the  first  ontboist  of  the  civil  wars.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way  were  two  small  houses, 
the  one  inhabited  1^  an  honest  saddler,  named 
'Biad,  the  other  by  me  widow  of  an  offlo«r  who 
had  served  abroad,  and  who  edncated  a  sob,  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  according  to  her  dend'er  metuu.  Hind, 
too,  had  a  sou  named  tfame^who,  being  an  only 
<dlii]^  he  faodly  hroim^  vp  .in  knowledge  and 
j)iety ;  for  die  saddler  was  one  of  that  fervent  and 
ito^le  seet  of  poritans,  whom  not  all  the  sneera  of 
tsvo  centuries  have  ei^oed  to  degrade  in  the  minds 
of  men  wh^  fear  God,  end  a^nire  thm  who  truly 
a04.smoerdy  aervft  him,  and  care  for  no  will  hut 
Hie.  The  vridow  was  aiore  attached  to  the  Church 
Olf  the  Btate,  and  edueated  her  son  aceordingly. 

Kow,  Sir  Charles  Danby  was  not  only  a  once 
gtty  man,  bat  a  i»<ond  one ;  and  yet  for  several 
years  an  iatetcouiBe  had  taken  j^ace  between  his 
tenant's  chjldrea  aad  his  own.  Balph  Xilbume, 
the  wklow'a  aon,  aiul  Jamee  Hind,  the  saddler's 
boy,  had  praauasion  to  range  aaall  park,  relic 
•<£  a  noble  oofi,  wluch  appertained  to  tlw  modem 
Ta»amm — tho  (^oaw  lay  in  xviBaait  no  great  dis- 
tance— and  had  heoi  a  kind  of  playngAtes  for  Clara 
IBaoby,  who  deemed  equally  fond  of  the  livdy, 
jack^y  Jamiea^  and  ^  gnver  Balph.  Thfr  one 
iended  H<r  voay,  made  her  bow  and  turows  fit  for 
iise,  rowed  her  ia  a  taay  boat  on  the  river  that  ran 
sneait  the  house,  ph^ed  at  all  kinds.  <A  romping 
games,  and  was  her  Qnixotic  kni^t  and  champicm ; 
while  Ralph  would  read  her  poetry,  and  such  other 
.alight  literary  productions  as  his  mother  had  in  her 
jKXir  home ;  he  would  tell  her  all  he  knew — and  his 
widowed  mother,  a  woman  of  superior  mind,  had 
well  tutored  hi»— and,  above  all,  instil  into  her  a 
.most  fervent  admiration  of  God  in  his  works ;  for 
thus  early  was  Balph  a  warm  believer.  Clara  a 
little  feared  him  at  timc^  but  she  treated  him  wi^ 
the  deep  respect  we  show  to  an  elder  brother; 
while  James  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  hiar  own 
age. 

And  yot  lively  Jade,  as  he  was  called,  dion^  it 
should  have  been  Jim,  and  serions  Kalph,  were  both 
tall  and  proper  youths ;  the  fonncr  a  fair-haired, 
iair-compiexione4  jovial-looking  Iad,Tvith  a  merry 


tmiddft  oi  ih*  eft ;  ihe  oAm  dadEf.handKimSr  and' 
even  » litde  sombre,  bat  vith  a  nofaility  aad  £»> 
dboat  lum.  idnch  made  hha  miTerfMlly  liked. 

ThB  two  yoimg  men  wexe  wana  &i«nds,  tbmi^ 
so  different  in  tempezamaat.  They  had  bett.  aa. 
brothera  for  several  year^  and  aeeonad  almoife  fitk. 
fancy  themselves  sneh.  * 

At  the  time  of  the  <^eidBg  of  «or  narmtive  a 
strange  man  oaaae  to  reside  at  Danby  Hall — -m  the 
modest  relic  of  a  fine  castle  aad  estate  waa  called^ 
He  waa  a  tali,  aombve,  fimarical  ■'looking  indi- 
vidual, and  waa  said  to  foe  a  relative  o£ 
CSurWs.  It  was  whispered  ihat  he  was  a  monk; 
but  of  that  none  eotdd  wear,  as  thegr  were  begin-> 
ning  afarea^  to  ha  in  bad  renote;  and  he  kept  hv. 
pnfeaku  to  himself,  if  aiioh  it  was.  Bat  Ikem- 
waa  aomethtitg  .odd  in  hia  manner— «  s^nes^  and 
a  fiei>ceneaa»tt  halnt  of  ^  heut  is, 

converBBtion — a  peeoHar  acdenm  bmsbse  of 
giving  advioe,  in  Siut,  all  the  nraal  tiaita  1^  w]udt> 
men  knew  ^  rnembem  of  peatHent.JesnilieaK' 
sect,  whose  leaniag,  i^ck  is  ao  often  piaiae^ 
(»Uy  served  to  make  tfaem  more  dangeions  aad 
hateful,  giving  them  power  to  oarry  out  thoir  dft*. 
s^as,  which  would  phmge  the  whole  hmnaa  iae*. 
into  ^^aara^  and  mental  darkness  ;  who  axe  tlhs: 
ajqiarent  samnts  and  tools  of  despotiam  and  ai^ee^i 
stition"in  rwH^  ite  htgh-prieflts  aad  masten. 

This  man  began  hj  talking  to  the  two.  lade,  aid 
tried  them  on  TwioiOB  topics.  He  foand  £bd 
rather  careless  and  thonghtlesa,  but  still 
with  respect  £ov  his  iidher'a  putitaiuBm  and  re&> 
gioDs  enthnsiaaiBT  which  slander  has  painted  in. 
snehfidioalovsaqaecta;  he  fooad  Balph  a  fiimaad' 
staunch  Protestant,  undecided  as  to  any  paitSadV' 
sect,  Iwt  laanug  towaids  die  pemiliar  Tnm^  .of 
OalviA,  vhese  genns  the  yooiDL  abaady  eoald' 
admire. 

SatJefed  by  bis  exaaoinatiaD,  Ae  atmngeraon^ 

Sir  CSiarlea  1^1^>  end  had  with  him  a  secret' 
conference.  Sir  (^^arlea^  though  proud,  waa  good^  - 
natued ;  and  when  Eaiher  Peter  warned  him  of 
the  danger  of  laanng  two  heratica  in  oonataat- 
conunimioB  with  his  dai^hter,  he  laughed.  .  fia  • 
was  a  sort  of  Roman  Catholic  himself,  veiy  much 
as  (>harles  IT.  was  a  Protestant ;  but  he  was  vastly 
iiulifferent  in  religious  matters,  and,  but  for  sub- 
sequent events,  would  have  little  cared  if  hia 
daughter  had  turned  to  the  reformed  religion. 
He  Utfie  knew  that  her  young  head  was  already 
full  of  doub^  and  that  Balph  Lilbnme  had  proved 
vezy  neariy  a  pcoaelyto-m^er.  Her  eyes  bad. 
been  putjally  opened^  soffidoitly  to  make  hep 
reeeive  her  ova.  tenets  with  suspicion,  and  to 
make  her  compare  the  two.  Nothing  more  is 
needed  to  make  a  man  or  vrfxami  a  Protestaafe 
than  to  awaken  such  hesitations,  if  }|@w»fdl 
agencies  be  not  at  work  on  the  other  side. 


"  Sir  Qmrlda,"  eaid  Fadiar  Peter,  croBsfdig  liis 
bftude  on  his  breast  with  great  humility,  "(o- which 
of  these  g«llADt»  do  you  meut  to  wed  your 
daa^tet  ?~-to  the  siddle^a  ^prodieo  or  the 
IlHUqiieDot^s  son  7' 

"  'Sdmth,  man,  what  do  you  mean?*  cried  tiu 
BiKffi^hetly. 

"  Hiat  year  dat^^ter  ia  i^proac^ng  wtanan- 
Ittod,  and  eeeii^  bo  other  yoaths  bnt  these,  will 
natuwUy  — " 

"  Dang  it,  friend,  the  very  maaon  ^  ahouldn't ! 
Odd's  [HttihinB,  BOBB,  nothing  ia  so  much  against 
love  than  oii^rtuuty.  I  never  cared  for  a  wench 
I  eonld  see  every  day.  CWy  looks  on  these  two 
loda  as  humble  playmates — foater-bro&era." 

**  Yon  know  best,  my  son,"  said  the  priest ;  "  I 
hitvedone  my  duty.  I  wadi  my  hands  of  the  con- 
QB^iencesi,"   And  he  left  the  room. 

eKt  CSiarles  began  to  muse,  and  grew  a  little 
naeaBy.  That  he  was  poor,  made  him  wish  the 
Bwrn  for  4  rieh  aadnoUe  alliaBce  for  lus  daughter. 
He  had  lived  ia  redzement  precisely  to  eecmomise 
ariSeiently  toa^ear  atconrt  wUh  q^endour  when 
Lis  diild  va>  orteen..  He  sgeat  only  a  thirdof 
his  ineome,  while  part  (tf  the  i-est  wae  secretly  in- 
vasted.  in  conmwPcial  specnlations  with  one 
Sonfhera,  in  Londtm — an  honest  merchant,  who 
dealt  largely  with  Holland,  and  who  paid  good 
i^erwfr  for  the  investment  Now  if  Clara,  as  she 
jwproadicd  w<Hnanbood,  should  have  her  bosom 
inflamed  fay  a  passion  beneath  her>  though  he  woidd 
never  letU  end  in  idandoge,  it  might  interfere  with 
his  hopes»  and  cause  his  daughter  pain.  8t^  Sir 
Oiarles  did  not  tike  to  do  an  act  of  unkindiieas  to 
yoaths  be  had  protected  and  favoored;  and  be 
betfaonght  Um  of  some  plan  which  should  conciliate 
his  pride  and  bis  goodnature. 
.  Tbmt  same  evening  be  smt  for  lixa.  LiBitne 
■and  {or  the  saddlw,  and,  {vencusii^  the  lads 
were  of  an  age  to  do  sometibing  for  theoMelvei^ 
aaked  them  b<»h  yrbat  v<n»  dieir  niture  inte^idns. 

The  saddler  repli©d»  that  hia  son  bad  exprosaed 
A  wi^  to  be  i^r«iiti£ed  to  die  ^bdef  buteber  0S 
CkiBping  Norton ;  and  tbongh  be  would  hove 
wished  to  have  seen  bim  do  something  better,  yet 
be  would  not  think  of  controUing  bu  wishes.  He 
bad  originally  wished  to  go  to  the  house  of  James 
Gmitb,  oi  Oxfotd,  hat  was  impossible;  the 
pRsainm  beb^  too  high. 

Mrs.  Lilbome  said,  that  her  whole  inc(ane 
aaoanted  only  to  a  very  few  pomids  per  annum, 
and  she  bad  yet  been  wholly  unable  to  devise  any 
meaoB  for  her  son's  future  jno^^eas  in  the  world. 
%e  had  tried  to  fpyc  biitt  heneety,  honour,  and 
SQeSi  litde  knowledge  as  she  possessed  benelf ;  but 
she  knew  not  what  to  think  of  as  to  the  firtore. 

**  My  worthy  friend^'  said  the  Bannet  good- 
aatoredly,  **  Jack  diaU  go  to  Oxford,  %aA  Saliib 
ihaU  go  to  London.  I  wOl  pay  the  premium  to 
hoitfa,  and  you  can  repay  it  when  eonvenient 
Aa  to  Ralph,  I  fancy  he  is  little  fitted  for  ordinary 
trade.  He  writes  well,  he  cijdiers,  I  am  t^d,  and 
kas  a  general  ^ptitnde  for  pen  and  p^r.  Boutbeni, 
my  London  agent,  will  take  him  aa  derk,  on  my 
recoAmend^^.  Now,od'&}ntt&in8!  no  speeches. 
IbqteUtai^  Tbe  boy«  are  good  boys;  aadthe 


least  I  ean-  do  is  to  provide  £»  Gkry^s  play*M- 
lows." 

The  saddler  thanked  God  fervokdy  as  ha  left 
the  house ;  and  Mrs.  laUnime  shed  team  of  fgR^ 
and  pleasure.  She  was  certain  tiiat  Bol^  oidy 
wanted  s  proper  fidd  to  succeed ;  and  t^ugb,  a 
mother's  heart  grieved  at  parting,  yet  she  beatetBd 
not  a  moment 

Next  day  all  was  arranged  as  the  Baronet  had 
proposed,  except  that  Balph  made  his  mother 
prouttse,  that  aa  soon  as  she  could  adl  her  fusni- 
ture,  and  his  time  was  up,  she  would  come  up  to 
London,  where  immediately  he  began  to  get  on  in 
the  w<Hrld,  she  would  become  his  housekeeper. 
Sir  Chulea  made  a  presait  to  each  of  the  youths 
before  startii^,  and  Olara,  with  tears  in  her  eye^ 
gave  both  a  small  parse  to  put  it  in,  biddii^  thMu 
never  to  forget  their  little  sister.  And  at  the  end 
of  a  ^veek  (bey  bad  started ;  and  dins  went  James 
Hind  and  Ralj^  Lilbmve  ford^  in  the  world  to 
seek  their  fOTtones.  -  Ttu  priest  lejoiciklf  but  ovenls 
will  provethathe  ovCTraachfld himself  l^eday 
came  wlwir  the  two  lads  could  claim  soch  a  Inids- 
asCSarik  Hadtheyrtayedat  bomethisnever  coidd' 
have  been. 

CHAPTER  U. 
TBB  BUTCHBa  APFUHflCB. 

For  the  present  we  leave  the  senDos  Bal|^  to 
follow  lively  Jack,  who,  with  a  stout  stidc  in  his- 
band  and  a  bundle  on  his  ehould^r,  started  on  foot* 
for  Ocford  a  fbw  hoars  ailer  hie  fiiokd  had  climbed 
into  a  wajj^ft,  which,  after  mesy  days,  was  ta 
deposit  him  safely  in  the  streets  of  Lcmdon.  Jack, 
wae  lig^t  of  heart  He  was  one  of  thoee  who  when 
in  love  can  eat  a  shonlder  of  mutton  at  a  meal,, 
and  whom  no  events  in  life  soaredy  serve  to  render 
grave  ukd  thoA^;fat£iiL  Sock  (dwaeters  genenlfy 
turn  out  ill.  in  life.  A  man  who  never  thinks  eaa 
scarcely  be  good ;  aiod  all  of  us  eaa  trace  back  in. 
lUs  impuUes  wUcb,  if  yi^ed  to,  would  here 
proved  neither  right  nor  joat  Exe^  wath  a 
selfish  inim,  second  thoegbts  are  goerally  heat; 
and  those  who  act  on  impulse  often  do  barm,  evea- 
when  the  heart  is  gooid.  The  heart  has  two 
iBstiDCt^  one  bad,  ^  other  good;  and  a  man 
whose  fisnlts  we  laid  to  bis  heart  and  not  ba  bead 
should  feel  little  complimented.  The  commentaiy 
means,  if  it  ^nify  Mi3rthing,  he  is  a  fool  who  has 
a  bad  heart  No  act  can  be  good  which  the  bead: 
soundly  condemns,  except  where  the  head  issalfiafa, 
and  from  this  vice,  wbc»  poweiAd,  mtMng  good 
can  arise.  Jack  Hind,  th^  was  acon^MuwL  H«' 
'  had  reason  enough  to  know  what  was  ill,  his  bewt 
had  an  instinetive  dislike  of  <aime,.  and  yet  his  head 
was  weak  euoQ^  to  make  ham  admireWd  erina* 
Bftls — in  thisflhuii^  the  s^imento  of  tke  laimy, 
atas,  who  excuse  amust  ail  bolts  under  cover  of 
succees,  and  mdio  pankm,  in  tiie  great  line;  -wbai 
they  condemn  in  the  amJL  ABdaoJa(i,withal^lit 
hevt,  a  respect  for  his  &ther's  piety,  an  instinctive 
love  of  all  that  was  duing,  a  mind  that  was  suffi- 
cienUy  in^)re8»0Bftble  to  be  guided  by  the  last 
influence,  an  admiration  for  generosity,  mu(^  soft- 
ness of  sentiment,  with  ardwt  fondness  for  pleasure^ 
stepped  along  on  bis  way  to  Ocford.  coold 
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scarcely  tell  why,  lut  he  had  chosen  the  butcher's 
trade  in  preference  to  all  oihers ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  intense  satla&ction  that  be  found  himself 
on  the  high  road  to  the  town  where  he  was  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  his  mshes. 

He  finiud  Mr.  James  Smith,  die  great  Oxford 
batcher,  to  bex}iie  of  those  men  yiho,  having  made 
their  way  in  the  world  from  a  very  low  or^n, 
seek' m  weir  ^nonmce  and  jffide  to  revoige  them- 
selves on  their  early  memOTies,  by  being  coarse, 
brutal,  and  despotic,  with  those  who  remind  them 
of  their  own  early  days.  Hind  had  not  been  one 
week  his  apprentice  before  he  bitterly  felt  the 
difference  between  the  house  of  a  stranger  and 
home.  There  was  not  an  hour  in  the  day  when 
he  was  not  subjected  to  the  brutalities  of  his  master. 
Tail,  bony,  and  of  immense  strength,  the  butcher 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  felled  an  ox  with  his 
hand.  Jack,  therefore,  had  very  little  chance  with 
him.  He  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  submit  to 
fool  language,  kicks  and  blows,  whidi  made  his 
blood  boil  with  indignation.  He  vowed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  that  he  would  bear  all  to  be 
revenged  another  day;  and  from  this  inansixdoiis 
be^nning  may  be  traced  mudi  of  the  snbseqaait 
career  of  Mr.  James  Hind.  - 

The  bntchei^s  wife  was  a  little,  active,  bustling 
woman,  of  whom  her  husband  stood  in  great  awe. 
^e  could  read  and  write,  she  kept  his  accounts, 
while  to  bar  civility  and  activity^  was  chiefly  owing 
the  suaoew  of  the  business.  Mr.  Smith  often  felt 
ihdtned  to  wreak  his  fury  on  the  quiet  little  body ; 
bat  Mrs.  Smith,  or  Dame  Smith,  had  a  spirit  of  her 
own,  and  always  threatened  that  her  first  blow 
shoold  be  her  last  "  Take  care,  Jim,"  would  she 
say,  *^  I  am  neither  an  ox  nor  a  'prentice,  and  bands 
off.  Be  a  brute  if  yon  like,  but  not  with  me.  All 
Oxford  shall  know  of  the  day  yon  lay  your  little 
finger  .on  my  ann,  and  you  may  find  ymo  ye  can, 
Jim,  to  keep  your  bodes  and  dmp." 

And  Jim  Smith  cowed  before  her.  She  had 
been  his  master's -pretty  daughter,  and  he  their 
handsome  '|ventice.  Oaugfat  by  his  good  looks, 
the  silly  w^ich  married  him,  iad  gave  lum  the 
fammess  her  fiUher  left  her.  Though  a  coarse, 
pMooi^te  man,  James  Smith  had  been  a  pretty 
fair  husband.  From  sixteen  to  one  and  twenty  he 
had  spoken  to  his  master's  daughter  cap  in  liand, 
and  in  humble  tones,  and  when  married,  he  could 
never  got  over  the  customs  of  his  boyhood.  Dame 
Smith  was  always  the  dai^hter  of  old  Praten  for  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  necessity  of  nursing  his 
wrath  with  his  wife,  tliat  made  the  butcher  over- 
flow BO  with  others.  However  this  may  be,  he 
fully  made  up  for  his  submission  in  one  quarter  by 
his  despotism  in  others.  The  worst  of  extremes 
meet ;  and  a  doipot  has  always  something  before 
f^ch  he  is  ^vish,  even  if  it  only  be  liia  passions. 
Jack  remained  five  years- with  his  rough  master, 
learning  his  trade,  and  that  moat  excelbnt  virtue, 
patience.  Bat  he  learned  also  something  elsei, 
whidi  requires  some  explanation. 

The  batcher  had  a  daughter,  who  was  not  more 
tiian  seventeen  when  James  Hind  became  twenty- 
«oe.  She  was  good-looking,  as  most  girls  are  at 
that  age,  with  the  prestige  of  youth  upon  them, 


but  with  much  of  &e  tdlness  and  Ixoiy  qualities  of 
her  father.  In  IwAs,  charaoter,  and  even  manner, 
she  u^ied  her  male  parent  £ar  more  than  hw 
mother.  At  firat  she  wasmdeandinqradentto&e 
apjnentice ;  but  then  she  was  only  4hirteeu.  Now^- 
bowever,  the  girl  had  become  a  woman,  and  die  boy 
was  entering  manhood,  and  a  remarkable  <^ange 
ensued.  Martha  Smith  fell  in  love  mth  James 
Hind ;  and  being  perfectly  aware  of  what  her 
mother  had  done  before  her,  gave  herself  no  unea- 
snees  abont  the  matter.  Her  sudden  genUeness, 
her  softened  tones,  her  ccmstant  attempt  to  be 
in  the  society  of  lively  Jack,'  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  'prentiee.  '  He  was  delighted  Not  that  he 
cared  one  halfpenny  for  Msrtha — she  was  too  like 
her  fether  for  tiiat;  but  then  he  conceived  that  be 
might  now  torment  his  master.  The  boy  took 
council  with  himselfl  Should  he  marry  Martha- 
to  spite  ^e  father,  or  shotdd  he  do  worse  ?  The 
demon  of  revenge  spoke  unceasingly  in  his  ean^ 
and  he  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  it  Be  knew 
well  that  the  ignorant  upstart — ^men  <^  ridit 
feeling  tad  heart,  who  rise  from  obatnurity  to  uMe 
pontions,  are  not  upstarts — ^would  never  1^  bis 
daughter  many  a  poor  *imentice.  So  intense 
was  the  lad's  hatred  of  die  fitdier,  diat  he  would 
have  been  contfflit  to  take  a  w<naan  he  cared  not 
for  to  wife,  amply  to  arouse  rage  and  fury  in  the 
heart  of  James  Smith.  James  Hind  in  i^r-life 
did  many  a  g«ierou8  and  praiseworthy  act ;  but 
his  sufferings  on  this  occasion  from  ill-treatoi^ 
filled  bis  heart  wHh  the  worst  pasuons,  and  doubt-  i 
less  paved  the  way  for  much  of  his  future  redciees- 
ness.  To  render  the  fruition  of  his  hopes  easy,  be 
did  not  discourage  Martha  by  a  discovery  of  his 
own  want  of  love.  He  spoke  kindly  to  the  giri, 
and  while  never  appearing  to  understand  her  con- 
duct in  any  other  li£^t  than  aa  extreme  condescen- 
sion, he  B^bed  his  pMt  with  ocmsnmmate  skill  for 
so  young  a  hypomte. 

One  evening  Dame  Smith  wmt  oat  to  vint  a 
sick  friend,  and  fib.  James  Smith  crossed  over- to 
the  tavern  to  dfink.  Mudut  and  Jack  Hind  were 
left  alone.  The  girl  was  standir^  in  the  door-way 
of  a  little,  dark,  back  room.  Jack  was  putting  away 
the  meat  still  left  unpurchased,  and  generally  rating 
the  tdiop,  which  was  even  more  comfortless  than  a 
butcher's  shop  of  the  present  day,  we  being,  in 
England,  abont  a  century  behind  the  French  in 
this  particular.  j 

"  Jack,"  said  Martha  in  a  low  tone,  •*  «n't  you 
very  tired  ?'  .  | 

"  No,"  replied  Hind,  in  a  half  surly  tone,  for  he  I 
waa  brooding  over  his  ills,  *'  I  ain't" 

A  silence  ensued.  Martha  pouted  a  litde,  and 
looked  down  at  the  floor ;  the  'prenUoe,  locking' 
up  at  her,  remembered  his  part,  and  once  more 
(Mayed  it  *  | 

"Jack,"  exchumed ftbrdka, suddenly,  don't b» 
a  fool,  thoi^h  yon  are  <nly  a  'prentice,  did'nt  my 
mother  do  it  beware  me  T 

^'Whatr  said  Jock. 

"  Why,  marry,  to  be  sure,"  responded  Mai-tli*, 
all  blushes  and  confuraon. 

*'  And  you  mean  that,  do  you  T  asked  Jack. 
*'  Why,  do  yon  see.  Jack,  X  thought  you'd  be 
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«feard  to  speak  aai,  seeing  yon  were  only  a  lad, 
Hke,  in  tihe  aho]k  fleA  and  blood  is  fledi  and 
Uood^  and  a  cat  may  took  at  a  king.  Jade ;  and  if 
-as  how  yea  do  mean  to  aak  me  to  have  yon,  why 
jiow  Tve  givm  yon  eoni^  to  speak  oat  Mind, 
Jmk,  if  yoa*d  been  above  or  my  equal,  I'd  a' 
never  ^ok«  s»  miwh  as  «  word ;  but  Tve  seen  yon 
■a  waiting  to  do  it  a  long  yAaiB,  and  I  atnt  'feard, 
notL" 

And  the  girl,  ^k>  ^ke  all  this  in  a  breaUi, 
stood,  with  downcast  eyes^  waiting  for  Jack  to 
speaks  -  * 

"  And  so  yon  will  marry  me?'  said  Hind,  in  a 
steady,  clear  voice. 

"  Ay,  tiiat  I  wiU >"  replied  the  girl,  luutily. 

"  You  aadsfnons,  m^-spirited  slnt,"  thundered 
Smith,  altering  the  shop^  almost  choked  with 
paaraon ;  "  and  yoa,  you  litde  baronet's  by- 
blow — "  ... 

He  conld  say  no  more ;  his  passion  overeame 
hiffi,  be  sank  on  the  shop-bench,  his  eyes  starting 
out  of  his  head,  his  face  parjde,  aad  hu  veins'  dis- 
tended to  th^  utmost  size.  EQnd,  who  had  been 
diarpemng  a  knife  when  the  oonver^on  took  the 
shove  intezestii^  torn*  stood  still  armed  with  the 
terrible  weapon.  Dune  Smith  entered  at  this 
mranent 

"  'What  is  the  matter  T  said  she,  quietly. 

"  Father  has  been  abusing  ns,  'cause  Jack  a^ed 
me  to  marry  him,"  answered  Martha,  who,  as  pas- 
sionate and  determined  as  her  father,  was  now 
rooeed. 

"  You  shall  die  firsti"  said  Snuth,  recovering  his 
Breech. 

"If  Martha  likes  the  young  fellow,  she  shall 
have  him.'  His  faUier  is  a  decent  man,  ^i^ich  is 
.ttore  than  I  can  say  for  ywu^a,  James.  You  were  a 
'prentice  taken  in  out  of  chui^,  and  Hind  paid  a 
goodly  premium." 

"  Do  ^ou  mean  to  encourage  the  scoundrel  ?' 
said  Smith,  still  furious ;  "  and  yon,  you  ba^;gage, 
begone ! — away  to  bed  witibi  yon,  out  of  my-  sij^t  V 

**  Go  away.  Hind,  lad,"  obsorved  Dune  fonith, 
"  go  to  thy  bed  also.  -  &nith  will  dose  the  shqi 
himself.   I  will  talk  him  to  reason." 

Martha  and  Jack  exehanged  looks ;  they  went 
differttit  ways,  but  they  met  five  minutes  uter  in 
the  yard.  ■ 

*'Wil't  to  London  tiiis  mght  aiid  be  wed  r  said 
Jaek. 

"  That  I  wUl,"  replied  the  hot-headed  girl. 

"  Mid:e  Uiy  bundle,  and  join  me  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  the  end  of  the  town." 

^Diey  parted.  Jack  went  to  a  loft  over  the 
stable,  where  he  dqtt,  put  on  his  travelling-clothes, 
tied  ^e  rest  in  a  buntUe,  and,  patting  them  on  the 
end  43S  a  stick,  descended  bis  ladder,  left  the  pkce 
by  ihe  yard  door,  and  striding  throi^  die  streets 
^  Oxford,  lay  down  in  a  smdl  copse  'to  wait  for 
Martiia.  Hcto  he  b^pm  to  think  vAnt  coidd  be 
donei  He  had  sev^iteai  stuilings,  and  he  mn- 
posed  Martha  had  not  much  more.  Now  that  he 
had  in  his  fit  of  pasrion  uid  revenge  enticed  the 
girl  from  homei,  his  mind,  was  quite  made  up.  She 
had  coipfided  boself  wholly  unto  him,  as  to  a  nun 
of  honour,  and  the  lad  felt-  that  his  jnide  ren* 


dered  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  as  good  as 
his  word. 

He  soon  heard  the  steps  of  Martha ;  and  in  five 
minutes  more  they  were  together. 

"  Martha,"  ssid  Jask  solemnly,  and  with  a  un- 
cerity  whidi  could  not  be  mistaken,  "  we  are  from 
this  moment  husband  and  wife^  It  may  be  some 
days,  nay  weeks,  ere  we  can  be  wed  by  Uie  churdi 
in  Lcmdon;  but  the  first  nunister  I  ci^  shall  fix 
us  for  ever.   Jack  !Knd  is  a  man  of  his  word" 

"  I  trust  in  you.  Jack,"  replied  the  girl,  who, 
when  listening  to  his  solemn  tones,  was  reminded 
of  the  serious  step  she  had  taken.  "  I  am  a  poor 
f<md  girl.   Let  me  not  be  sorry." 

"  Sorry  you  shan't  be,  Patty,"  eaid  Jack,  giving 
her  a  true  lovei^B  kiss — and  the  romsntlc  event  of 
the  -evening  made  him,  as  it  would  probably  any 
one  else,  a  lover  for  the  while—"  and  if  you  really 
like  the  name  of  Hind,  it  shall  be  yours  before 
many  days.  But  we  must  mind  our  tricks  1  Old 
dad  will  be  after  us,  like  a  sheep^g;  and. we 
must  mind  our  p's  and  q's.  I've  little  or  no  money, 
and  must  \xy  and  get  a  few  pounds  from  &&cr." 

"  Jack,  Pve  ninete^  pom^s— the  twenty,  short 
by  one,  my  aunt  Betsy  left  me  last  Lammas ;  so  be 
of  good  heart" 

Yon  are  a  brave  girl,"  said  Jack ;  "  but  let  us 
be  moving.-,  HecoUect,  my  name's  Fitson  ;  and 
you're  my  wife.  We're  just  married ;  and  walking 
to  London  to  eeek  for  work  and  fortune. 

Patty  laughed,  and  on  they  went  But  Jack 
didn't  follow  the  high  road ;  striking  acr^ks  the 
country  by  paths  he  well  knew,  he  sought,  by  tra- 
velling to  London  by  anothw  road,  to  stop  all 
chance  of  being  caught  Here  we  leave  the  fugi- 
tives, as  we  have  no  wish  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  so  imprudent  a  couple.  We  prefer  waiting  for 
Fatty  to  regun  seme  -  of  our  good  graose,  by  hav- 
ing the  name  of  Hind. 

CHAPTER  m. 

X-OMDOM.  .  . 

I  MVS  piirpoady  avoided  all  aUnaicm  hitherto  to 
political  -events,  as,  mdess-  one  has  space  for  fiill 
development,  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
nude  uie  foundation  of  a  narrative,  are  lik^y  littie 
to  interest  The  sulyeot  is  a  worn  one,  and  needs 
original  form  and  featnre  to  nudce  it  palateable. 
Besides,  the  adveotores  of  Jack  Hind  lumself 
wonld  make  volumes ;  and  I  must  -tell  those  of 
himself  and  Ral|^  Lilbume  both  in  a  short  sketch.* 
I  therefore  touch  as  slightly  as  possible  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  never  bnt  when  absolutely 
necessary.  But  whtoi  Jack  Hind  started  for  Lon- 
don, an  event  was  -  about  to  occur  whioh  oanvnlsed 
tiie  whole  country.  ■ 

Kilig  Cbarlee  tiie  Firsbr-or  the  man  Oharlea 
Stnart,  as  he  wie  called— was  on  his-  trial,  befMre 
tiie  tribmal  whidi  tha  fortones'of  war  hlid  created, 
and  the  alar  of  Eni^aad's  greatest  and  mi^est 
hero  was  in  tiie  ascendant  This  Jack  Hind  well 
knew.  LikO  mdst  ^of.'thif  gaiv,  ihoas^tie8B,  ;and 
pleasure-loving  youths  of  his  day,  he  was  a  king's 
man.  and  hated  old  KoU"  and  "  the  Bump.'!  He 
'  *  Cmfiun  Jamca  Hisd  b  ■  notoriSiu'historio  cluwleta^  M  I 


treated  the  Proteotor  as  a  m«ce  time  a>mingli^- 
crite,  as  to  all  men  of  loose  notions  in  Tel^;ioii, 
jnety  whidi  acts  evidently  on  the  htiKiaa  dbaracter, 
and  prodnces  maAed  ramlts,  is  hypocrisy.  GM- 
laat,  ix^d,  and  sinocM  i&  Ihsir  dewtions  ae  \?ere 
many  of  tbe  Cavaliers,  die  stem  sense  of  du^,  the 
devotion  and  deep  religious  feeliag  of  (he  Pantaos, 
"wm  to  Ihem  incompr^ennble.  liwapalde  of  feel- 
ing snoh  emotioBB  as  were  felt  by  the  Bomdheads, 
they  necessarily  r^rded  these  as  affected  for  a 
purpose.  Jack  Hind,  whose  master  had  been  a 
bad  specimen  of  a  Bonndhead,  hated  them  on  this 
acootmt ;  and  so  intense  was  hi^  detestation,  that 
in  all  England  the  mifortonate  but  guilty  monarch 
bad  not  a  mom  devoted  wervmoA  or  aatjeet  than 
James  Hind. 

Having  reached  Zjondon  in  safety,  and  made 
Martha  bis  wife,  Jack,  vrhoee  resources  dimini^ed 
Tundly  before  tbe  expenses  of  naniage  and  tra- 
vdling,  went  out  much  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. Fortonatdy,  bis  'jventioe  garb  was  of 
enffioiently  sober  cut  to  make  his  being  taken 
for  a  miJignnKt  dottML  Berides,  &e  rogue  wae 
iq»to  all  the  sayi^iB,  looks,  and  namiers  of  the 
poritans  and  fteir  interested  imitatOTB,  who,  of 
course,  exaggerated  the  thing,  and  made  what  was 
simple,  toudiing,  and  sinoere,  odious  and  dis- 
gusting. The  gross  Mid  fulsom*  oondnct  of  a 
hypocrite,  imitating  a  nnoere  man,  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose, is  alwa}^  painfully  disagreeable  ;  and  yet  it 
IS  by  the  conduct  of  sudi  men  that  all  puritans  are 
in  g<%eral  jndged. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  lung's  execution,  and 
all  liondon  was  yet  under  the  effects  of  the  stupor 
-which  this  great  event  bad  ocoasioned;  James 
Hind^  who  Iwd  witnessed  Aie  scene,  came  away 
btnliRg  with  incUgnation.  He  looked  upon  tlK 
'  net  as  a  mere  mnr^r,  forgetting  that  if  Charles  I. 
were  the  guilty  author,  by-bis  yie«d  exeroise  of 
his  supposed  prerogaUre,'  of  ihe  disasters  which 
ensued  in  England^  ne  wiHd  olaim  no  greater  im- 
munity  than  any  other -mm  But  Hind  lived  in  a 
day  mien  a  Idi^  -kas  a  god,  iiHnMdiisg  divine ; 
wben  jpeople  ooluant  sm  uat  an  eating,  slee|Hng, 
dig^i^  auiaaal,  like  the  rest  of  na,  wbo  was  sub- 
ject ^  all  the  iUs  of  Imnanity— who  could  have 
goTft  and  cold  in  the  head-r^o  aneezed,  and  per- 
haps took  snuff,  oosld  be  nothing  more  tiuK  one 
of  ovrselves.  Vbe  first  m^istnte  of  a  great 
Gcnmtry  like  England  must  tiw&yb  be  a  most  im- 
poriant  individual,  but  only  veMieolable,  to  be  ad- 
mired and  loved,  when  perHmally  deserving.  But 
Jack  Hind  walked  London  atieete,  plarai^  lA  aorta 
of  horrid  deaths  for^veiy  one  of  the  regicidee,  and 
Towii^  to  slay  them,  one  «nd  alL  His  -arms 
folded,  and  with  a  frowning  -fifKm,  fae  suddenly 
lialtedinala&ein^  c£ty,  ttset^ed  out  bis  legs, 
and,  with  a  loud  ii^Breeatlon  agsdnst  Cromwell, 
■tood  grind^  Us  teotti,  and  figvfing  to  fanaself 
tbe  dvf  when  he  flhpald  tftend  leMwn  try 
idaytng  old  'K«ll. 

"  'Fore  Qod,  a  CftvaKet  T  eald  aivoiee  near  liim ; 
*  no  beggarly  Btmndhead  would     ioe  out  «n 
oatK.   dome,  my  pMtty  gentilenian,  I  eee  4iii«igh 
your  dis^;  come,  I  say^  and  inai  na  to  »  ^nt  of 
«Ml  lit  w4]UuMfaiite4«all  BovndkMdK': 


The  speaker  was  a  tawdi7-lo<ddng  girl  in  dnr^ 
finery ;  but  Jack  Hind  saw  only  «  Ko^ist  V3a 
himself,  and  readily  aeoepted  her  invitation.  Tbia 
girt  took  his  arm  nmiliarly,  and  led  Um  still  fn^ 
ther  down  die  \me  to  an  shBcnm  tavern,  fte- 
quented  only  by  pen»i»  <il  dodbtfU  Bwrals,  tad 
tolerated  ra^r  thu  allomd  in  Aoae  acMme  dagn. 
Entering  wilbin  its  walls.  Jade  Hind  ibnnd  hixBK 
self  in  the  society  of  a  set  of  jolly  blades,  who 
were,  to  a  man,  of  his  own  poMtacel  ojnnions.  'Hiey 
cursed  Oomwell  with  t$e  most  tfaorongh-paoed 
energy,  and  one  and  all  Vowed  vengeance  on  the 
sliders  of  Oharles.  Hind  heartily  joined  them; 
and,  after  drinking  a  pint  of  sai^,  tcMsed  a  gmnea 
on  the  counter  to  pc^  for  bowls  vonnd.  As  he 
did  BO  *  mmoor  was  heard,  tbe  -door  opened^ 
and  a  party  of  the  watch  entered.  A  genfcleBiu 
was  wi^  them,  vbo  at  oasx  pointed  out  the  female 
associate  <^  Jack  as  a  woman  who  had  robbed  bim 
of  a  purse  and  five  pounds  or  guineas,  after  which 
sho  ran  down  that  lane.  The  guinea  ofFerod  hj 
Jack  lay  on  liie  counter.  One  of  ti»  watch,  yAo 
had  been  pe^nng  -dirong^  a  ohink  while  the  rest 
were  fetched,  saw  him  also  enter  Ae  home  wi& 
her ;  and,  without  more  ado,  Jax^  was  taken  np  as 
the  associate  of  a  woman  of  bad  cfaaraeter  and  a 
thief.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  Poultry  Compter, 
and  throst  into  a  yard  wi&  a  nmnber  of  thieves 
and  othfflTS,  captHrttd  in  the  crowd,  punnUBg  their 
avooatitxis  near  ^e  plaoe  of  exeontion. 

Jack  v.'M  honified.  He  had  stolen  away  an  old 
man's  daughter,  it  was  true ;  but  he  had  never  ii>- 
tended  trying  any  oth^r  theft.  l/Vlth  aman,  how* 
ever,  of  weak  head  and  light  principles,  an  aotadeOt 
often  decides  tbe  frhole  fntwe  career. 

On  the  morning  whieb  followed  his  captor^ 
Jwk,  ^^bo  had  given  every  explanation  about  him- 
edf,  ins  trade,  his  reoent  marriage,  Ac.,  found 
himself  walking  in  tiie  yard  bedde  a  stoat  man, 
witb  a  Indl  neck,  red  mee,  and  raffiaidy  scowls 
who,  howerer,  adcbressed  him  in  a  tnlvery  tone  of 
voioe.*  He  epdkt  frantiy;  be  was,- he  said,  e 
bighwaymui,  but  luckilj  taken  up  by  nmtaker 
*ad  diould  be  free  again  -at  once.  He  Isnghed* 
and  sang,  and  told  capital  stories  of  tbe  pleaeures 
of  the  road,  and  delighted  JatAc  \j  his  aadaeityf 
wit,  and  intense-  hatreid  of  all  CromveUitee.  Hi» 
name  was  Thomas  Allen ;  and  he  had  attained  to 
considerable  celebri^  as  a  gentleman  of  tbe  road. 
So  struck  was  the  ex -apprentice  by  his  adventurefl, 
by  liis  artful  and  high-flown  deacriptions,  that 
he  claqied  his  hsaid,  vowed  eternal  friendship^  and 


*  Bjr  ttte  (ad  of  certain  ncoodite  booki  of  fin  and 

a^mak  all  tbe  haraed  tiuew* 
•lang  of  the  day ;  bat  I  prf&i  tne  Teniacilar.  I  »y  rvadws 
will  not  object  to  plun  Gn^ish  instead  of  tblem'  Latia.  A  few 
ww4i  -bore  and  there  are  very  Imt  a  eanfcnatioa  requriajS 
IMM  «f  notta  ia  afaoiit  aa  intenating  Qekraw.  I  on«e  •art  a 
lafuer  exaggerated  oomic  article,  on  Indian  gDrmandMinc  to  tbe 
lat«  Tlionuts  Hood  for  his  Magaiina.  I  waa  tben  jiut  ooaa- 
nescinr  mj  Ktmry  career.  Tm  artide  waa  retarMO,  irWt  & 
noit  load  and  Aatteiing  letter.  JSood  apoks  of  my  artaode  ia 
tema  -of  lu(fr  piiiae,  aaked  to  ms  aome  others — hii  vUe  hmrt 
had  ceased  to  heat'  two  monlhs  later-i-htit  ga.vc  as  n  riasnL  Car 
etiniRKtbeoneofoed,  ^^Iftere  NtMlliinn  wUch,  LuNultk  »-*r«ae 
to  oitor.-  tm  «M«MMlite:to  tbe  nader."  I  taMu|3bi*a. 
n«»r  sinoe  Inowiiwlf  oSeuM  aur  nadn'  fediiaa    X  Mttsed 


.an  mauoJig^  mamawm. 
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on  Aft  BpeA  flttshnined  to  fdSkm  iha  fiortiaieB  of 
Us  imr  friend,  ctmpaondiDg  vHii  Taa  coouaeooe 
by  a  vow,  that  he  wnld.<mly  w  agsinrt  Oom- 

.  aicAwealth  men. 

In  the  aftenioon  both  weie  xeleasecL  Jack's 
•ecoont  of  himself  on  inquii^,  prored  to  be  true ; 

.  ad  Allen's  case  torning  oat  to  be  a  mistake,  the 
Inoky  rogoee  left  the  Gtmpbex  togeihw.  Jaok 
foond  Martha  at  the  door,  and  irath  hex  a^nrned 
to  a  ^ttvecn.   Hie  poor  girl  -was  in  team  and 

riiitepLj  anxious;  bat  Jade  czplaiaed  lus  amst  in 
bis  own  way,  aikd  intnOnoed  jus  new  aoqiuuDtanoe 
as  a  Royali^  friend.  Allen  lock,  them  to  *  boose 
wliare  he  gans  Aein  a  dinner,  iwashed  down  by 
excellent  -irine ;  and  there  the  tenns  of  their  union 
■wm  diacnssed.  To.Mutlia  the  >aBBooiation 'was 

.^ma^heA  as  wditioalf  and  oonneetod  wiOi  the 

"vAdn  of  OhaiMy  orar  die  water;  and  as  Ae,  ISko 
Ae  majotity  of  women,  was  lo}«lr  die  made  aw 
oigeetiacL  . 

Early  on  the  following  momii]|f,  .almost  before 
■Jade  was  up,  Allen,  called  on  him.  He  brought  a 
pair  of  pistols  and  a  short  sword  for  his  new  com- 
rade, wdio,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  bade 
.adiea  to  hk  wife,  and  started  on  his  &»t  ezpe- 
-ditioo,  tbe  forenumer  of  a  Uoge  nsmber  of  others, 
whieh  made  hie  name  celebrated  and  terrible  in 
;  every  comer  of  old  Enghmd.  The  new  Mends 
.miked  onfc  oi  London  towards  Grawwicfa,  and  at 
last  veadied  on  obactKO  and  Im^y  pathway  by 
.ffiiooter'a  BilL  ISunr  gaaed  aromd,  cm^t 
•a^kt  sf  a  decentJooldng  man,  hstfii^  tin  air  (tf  a 
ladflonan,  oatning  ionards  ^eaa,  and  a  servant 

-      That's  <ntr  nun,"  said  Allan ;    let  ns  on." 

*  Zjet  me  do  -Ihis  alone,"  replied  Jade,  cooUy, 
(**  I  feel  myoelf  qnite  up  to  die  mack."  - 

Tom  stood  stUl  and  looked  at  him  an-  instant 
abcradoloijaly ;  but  Tcadmg  in  the  batcher  ap- 
prentice's &ce  determination  and  firmness,  hn  shook 
biin.  by  t^'hand,  and  walked  away  behind  a  elmnp 
'flf  fanAfls  to  WBtdh  the  aliier's  first  a^perknent 
■In  most  things,  it  is  the.  first  .atq>  which  is  the 
:^3Sci^.   IMUiny  a  aiaA,  perfeotfy  eqmd  to  the 
test,  has  fidled  in  life  because  be  dared  not  af&ont 
tlweshold.    3at  Hind  shmd  hniself  fit  for 
better  things,  had  not.dance  and  his  mm  stdktess 
inclinations  guided  hian  to  crime.  . 

He  waited  qoMtly  until  the'tevreller  esasff  up, 
-snd'tlien  raiung  his.h8t;  ao  longer  .the  cap  ti!  an 
apycentice,  apold^paed-for  loternqifing  the  otha's 
lalk.  Tb»  xitiaen,  who  ecArdel^  knew  what  he 
tflUBot,  mnttond  aonaething  abont  Ao  offence,  aod 
moved  aside  as  if  to  pass.  EBnd  nli^ed  gendy 
^tnth  the  haodle  his  awonl  sod  tin  butt  of  his 
piatoL 

*  *G«d4:dr,  ifs  nnrieasaait,"  he  observed,  iunnna- 
txa^y ;  "  bat  a  igaaueanaB's  wants  wa  imfiaralive. 
Ivoold  ntiier  offer  yon  a  {honsand  ponDds  on  yonr 
■haoeat  &ob,  than  make  the  iUr^katQivd  senicet  I 
•have  lo  cffar ;  hot;  ooaAno^  the  tiBoes,  sir,  t  aaoBi 
lioiUe  you  forjonr  pucae." 

.   The  ditiaan  looked  j)azded,:biU  back/  ivUie  tike 

MrTing-matL  began  to  dat^  ini  Aaff. 

•    f  'Bdeadi,  Mi,  I  Ahodd  be  jmt^  ^  mSi  M 


haaffie  yoor  oalten  sfidc  fn  tfaat  awkwaid  w«y,  I 
most  take  meaanres  to  make  it  naeless.  But  fiur* 
ther,  sir,  no  hiorry — I  can  bide  your  tune." 

The  citizen,  who  had  in  one  view  taken  in  the- 
odier's  whole  mien,  his  decided  air,  his  pistols  and 
rapier,  pulled  out  » long  les^m  purse,  and,  with' 
a  do^  Eogb,  placed  it  in  our  h^'s  hand. 

"  I  am  really  ashamed,"  sud  Hind,  "  counting 
the  pieces,  and  cannot  think  of  letting  you  pro- 
oeed  on  your  journey  empty-handed.  If  a  Jacobn& 
be  of  any  use  to  you-—" 

And  Jack  hedd  out  the  proSered  gold  piece^ 
which  the  citizen  took,  protesting  that  else  he 
could  not  dine  at  Greenwich,  where  be  had  to 
meet  smus  friends  on  bnsineiSi  Jaok  replied  that 
b«  sras  aoxry  his  iimnedi>te  wants  rasidered  fur- 
Iha  zestitalion  impossSd^  and  all  in  sndi  polite^ 
anialde,  and  hearty  tones,  that  tlw  |nlhifled  mer- 
diant  went  sway  dedaring  that  he  was  tiw  JUHtestest 
thief  he  had  ever  met  with ;  and,  further,  lifaat  if 
he  were  never  hanged  bnt  on  his  evidence,  he- 
should  live  a  hundred  years. 

As  soon  as  the  'man  and  his  servaalt  were  gone,. 
T<»i  Alleoi  roshed  fbrwud,  and  ambraced  his  new 
associate. 

"  Oaptain  Hind,"  said  he,  bowing  to  the  gTound^ 
"  I  salute  my  master.  No  old  professor  would 
have  done  &e  tlung  half  so  iwatly.  Keep  up  ihe 
reepectabili^  of  things  always,  Jaok :  that  giviag 
him  bade  a  gold  piece  was  ridi.  'Gad,  I  thou^^t 
X  ehoidd  have  split  with  langhing." 

Jaek  received  the  other's  praise  with  due  mo- 
deefey ;  and  after  dividing  the  qrail,  they  made  for 
the  river,  orossed  at  tiia  ferry,  and  retamed  to- 
IjMdon. 

ITHAfTER  IV. 
THE  PBOTSicTon's  tmuum. 
Tke  career  of  Jad^:  Hind  was  now  a  oetded  thing,, 
and  the  son  of  the  honest  .saddler  of  CSiipping 
Norton  was  a  hi^bwayman.  The  cobh^^cs,  after 
-^eir  first  essay,  removed  Hartha  to  a  cottage  at 
the  for&er  •adaraaoity  of  an  ofasetve  village,  at  a 
couidenUe  dist(uu)o*-4y  twenty  mHesr-fram 
Iicndoa,  It  was  very  easy  for  then  to  penmade 
Pattrp-  that  theijr  wer«  wacfcing  solely  for  tibe  oauee 
of  royaltyB.  Their  ni^it  joomxy,  tihmr  uysterious 
absmces,  thiBk"  oaae  to  be  wdl  momitod  and  well 
anned,  dUot^edasif  their  version  vcre «orraet 
Xhty  had  a  ataUo  and  a  smsU  gardoi,  and  some- 
timsB  Jade  ittvitad  b  few  Meuu  in  bia  own  line 
to  aop.  KUrtUs^  and  as  old  deaf  woman  ihey 
hiJted,  attended}  and-as  ikM  party  ware  all  wamad 
of  Patty's  igncneoc^  iiaie^  wan  cautaoas  in  dis" 
come.  Besides,  on  nAttyoooanons,  Royalist  agents 
and  fiagi(iv«s  did  visit  t^  Jt^mnaymsi^s  cot,  ghd 
to  use  any  instrument  that  jerred  their  cause  or 
-safety. 

Sut  boOi  Allen  and  Hindabnys  iovebom  rob- 
bing aoen  whom  thsy  rcoognisedss  Boyalists.  llie 
'two  rc^es  oen^oimdad  wvth  Jheir  consoieBoee  by 
Boakii^  indisSramimto  wfr  ;aJyxiii  thdr  ^politiiaal 
opponents.  These,  when  men  of  note,  4faey  ttreatod 
wift  -eroy  :imiu;ln8l:d«  iraslaici.  Very  awty  in 
tbe  caner  jsf  Jai^  Hiadfiaaentdtfrnd^  him 
to  Jodn  a  radur  teS^ittiii^W^i^^ 
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narrating  vdiich  we  may  alliide  to  certain  adyen- 
tnreb  of  his  soibeequeiit  to  the  event,  bat  which  the 
extgencieB  of  onr  narrative  will  not  allow  us  aigian 
toraerta 

ffind  had  had  aome  experimce  in  his  trade 
wlien  die  insoloit  rogue  met  with  Hiigh  Peters  at 
&ifield  Chase,  and  bade  him  stand  and  ddiTcr. 
Hi^  Peters,  whose  CM^ness  and  cahnness  never 

-  forsook  him,  gravely  expbatulated  with  the  thief 
on  the  crimiiulity  of  hie  calling,  and  quoted  the 
commandment  to  that  effect 

"  It  is  written."  said  he,  "  'Thou  shalt  not  steal  ;* 
and  SolMnon,  the  wisest  of  men,  prc^bits  our 
robbing  the  poor.". 

"  If  yon  had  observed  the  precepts  of  the  law," 

-  lulled  the -andaciouB  highwayman,  who  had  not 
.  wb<^ly  forgotten  die  reUjgious  education  received 

-  irom  his  puritan  faUiM',  "  yon  woold  not  have  made 
use  of. the  prot^et^s  malediction,  'Ye  shall  bind 

.  ^our  IdngB  in  cauuns  and  year  nobles  in  fetters  of 
won.' " 

He  then  upbnuded  the  preacher  widi  being  a 
.  regicide.  ,-  H^i  Feien  defended  himaetf- gravely, 
^enoBDcing  t^rnmts  and  de^t^  and' ending  by  a 
strong  invective  against  diieves.   Hind  rej^ed  by 
.  argranente  in  favour  of  his  occupation,  vixd  for  some 
.  time  the  discunion  continued,  until      robber  got 
tired.   He  then  Btrij^ped  the  old  presbytertan  of 
his  money  and  dothee,  impudently  malang  some 
scriptural  quotations  to  justiiy  hie  crime. 

He  next  robbed  Bradshaw,  the  president  of  the 

-  court  which  tried  and  condemned  Charles  L,  and 
'  had  ^'ith  him  a  long  discuBBion,  in  the  course  of 

mhich  he  poured^  forth  on  the  republican  judge  all 
the  vials  of  his  wrath.  Colonel  Harrison  was  the 
next  republican  victim  whom  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  pilfering,  but  hu  6rst  bold  attranpt  was  of  a  higher 
and  even  dangerous  dutraeter. 

At'no  gnat  diitanoe  iirom  Londm,  on  the  high 
Toad  wUcu  led  from  Huntingdon,  Hind  and  Allm 
were  crfUn  apt  to  post  tiusnsdvea  in  a  dense 
thicket,  wh«r^.diamoanting  from  thdr  steeda,  they 

.  amuaed  themMlves  with  oonveraation  or  a  pack  of 

.  cards,  until  the  soimd  of  wheels  or  horses'  steps 
warned  Uiem  to-  be  on  the  look-out  One  then 
would  peep  fortb  and  examine  as  to  the  character 
of  die  unfortunate  passenger  or  passengers.    If  it 

.  were  one  man,  one  sallied  fordi — ^if  two,  both ; 

.  though  sometimes  four  or  five  would  not  terrify 
t^em.  One  evening,  about  an  hour  before  dusk, 
and  when  Hind  had  not  been  more  than  six  months 
upon  the  road,  they  occupied  this  post,  \dien  the 

.  sound  of  wbeela  nude  them  sally  to  their  post  of 

-  obeervation.  Jade  was  the  observer,  and  said  diat 
it  was  a  carriage  with  six  horses  and  two  outriders. 
Allen  leaped  up,  and  with  an  oath  decho^d  it  to  be 
that  of  the  f  brewer," 

"  Old  Noll  r  cried  Hind,  with  flashing  eyes, 

-  "  Let  na  Tob  Ihe  rasdaL'  I^ime  your  pistola,  Tom, 

-  and  atuul  ready.  Well  shoot  tne  first  horees,  and 
'  .tiben  out  vfoa  him.   Hie  serrants  wiU  flinch,  and 

tben,  if  he  dont  disgorge,  PU  rid  Ekigiaod  <rf  the 
abonzsed  tyntnt".  -  '      '  . 

Bodi  mounted  nnder  cover  of  -die  treee,  and  sat 
nu^ioBlesiioiL  their  wellrtrained  beasts.  /Hie  heavy 
Innbt^riog  ciiTtia^  ^riudt  bore  the  great  iMA 


Protector  of  the  Commonwoddi  of  England  was 
proceeding  slowly  down  a  short  bill,  and  wis 
within  a  few  yards.  In  five  minutes  the  first  pair 
of  horses  were  abreast  <^  the  copee.  Jack  fired, 
and  at  the  same  instant  dar^  forward  with  Allen. 
The  two  domeetka  stood  irresolute,  hut  there  was 
<me  in  the  carriage  whom  the  tbscsSb  little  knew, 
as  did  none  of  the  party  of  whicb  they  were  sndi 
unworthy  members.  A  report  followed  that^dddi 
killed  one  of  the  horses,  and  Allen  staj^red. 

"  Seize  the  murderous  son  of  Belial  T'  cried  a 
loud  and  sonorous  voice  from  the  carriage,  followed 
by  the  click  of  another  pistoL 

"Fly!"  sud  Allen,  as  the  gallop  of  an  escort 
which  now  appeared  in  view  was  heard. 

"  Come,"  exclaimed  Jack,  forgetting  all  but  his 
friend.  -  Widl  these  words,  he  seized  the  bridle  of 
the  other's  horse,  and  drafted  him  away.  But 
one  of  the  servants,  recovered  from  his  stupor,  fired 
a  second  time  at  die  wounded  man.  The  shot 
killed  faia  horse.  ■  "  ■ 

,  **'F[yl"  again  cried  Allesi.  "Live  to  revenge 
me." 

Ja^  ground  his  teeth,  waved  his  band  fiercely 
towards  the  Lord  Protector,  and  galloped  away, 
jost  as  an  officer  of  Ironsides  came  up,  and  press- 
mg  post  Cromwell,  who  had  stepped  out  ^  the 
vehicle,  darted  in  pm^t  of  the  fugitive.  Hind^ 
horse  was  good,  but  that  of  the  soldier  was  better. 
StHl  the  robber  rode  for  his  life.  Before  him  wail 
a  vacant  road,  clear  and  without  impediment  lb 
ten  minutes  after  his  departure,  only  the  officer 
was  in  sight  bdiind.  Hind  had  never  yet  eked 
blood.  But  now  he  got  a  pistol  ready,  as  he  saw 
his  BoUtary  antagonist  near  lum.  The  hi^way- 
man  saw  a  narrow,  gloomy,  andweD-known  crtss- 
road  before  him.  By  this  he  was  determined  tb 
escape. 

*'otopl  or  lati^  diee,maa  of  bloodT  cried 
officer. 

The  highwaymui  vlieeled  round,  his  IHBtol  st 
foil  coc^,  and  need  die  Inmside.  The  oAar  abo 
had  a  long  pistcd  ready.  But  both  lowered  thtir 
weapbns,  though  loo  late  to  prevent  them  goihg 
off,  and  the  two  noble  steeds  fell  victims.  The 
cavaliers  disengaged  themselves,  and  then  stood 
gazing  wildly  at  each  other. 

"  Jack  Hind  f,  said  the  Ironside. 

"Ralph  Lilbome!"  replied  the  robber. 

"Alas,"  cried  the  soldier  of  G<^  "that  my 
childhood's  friend  should  be  a  hired  assassin,  and 
should  have  sought  to  day  die  glory  of  E^ig^and't 
But  go.  Jack  1  It  is  not  ngr  huid  sluU  gi-^e  thee 
totheblodc.   FlyT  . 

Jack,  who  heard  the  mounted  soldiers  about  lo 
turn  die  comer,  darted  through  the  hedge  near 
h^  and  entering  the  lane,  nn  as  Kurd  as  M  cdold 
nm,  until,  meeting  a  faayatad;  1m  dsnd)^^  smd 
concwled  himself  on  die  summit,  drawing  a  BlkDrt 
ladder  up  after  him.  Here  he  lay  still  uout  teil 
minutes,  when,  diAtinguiahing  no :  sound,  he  de« 
scended,  and  continued  on  Ins  way.  He  had  itot 
gt>ne  fwo-hundred'yjtrds  when  he  found  tiimself  at 
a  cross-road.  A  harae,  saddled  and  .bricUed,  vras 
tied  to  a  ipott,  while  a  mui  who  had  daadiered  up 
nrto  a  hecQ^  was  cattajDi^tU^  Bip<pht^iMS«idwmrq 
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linoUed  stick  '^hieh  liad  taken  hia  iaausy.  Hind 
heutated  not  an  inatant  Leaping  Ix^dly  on  the 
horse,  ho  galloped  off,  leaving  ue  unfortonate  tra- 
veller staring  at  him,  like  one  demented. 

Bnt  the  highwayman  cared  nothing  for  the  poor 
devil  thus  robbed.  He  had  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  Cromwell,  and,  nuder  the  circnmatanceB,  that 
was  esc^ng  certain  death. 

When,  however,  some  miles  were  between  him 
snd  the  Bcene  of  his  foiled  hopea,  his  reflections 
became  bitter  enongh.  His  aaaociate,  Allen,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  as  they  would  have 
SEud;  and  the  meeting  with  Ralph  Lilbnme  re- 
called him  to  the  memory  of  home,  and  his  yomig 
days.  He  met  his  schoolfellow  an  officer  in  Uie 
moet-glOTioss  regiment  ever  raised  by  mortal  nun, 
and  with  a  brilliant  and  noble 'career  before  him. 
He  could  not  but  compare  his  position,  as  an  out- 
law and  a  tluef,  wi&  the  man  who  could  be  tmsted 
with  die  escort  of  England's  fortunes. 

But  the  gay  and  thoughtless  rdiber  soon  got 
the  better  of  the  boy's  memories,  and  Jack  Hind, 
despite  the  fatal  results  of  this  day^a  journey,  joiiied 
Martha  with  a  smooth  brow  and  a  lively  song. 
"Ha  added  to  his  wife's  delight  at  his  return  by 
saying,  that  he  should  rest  from  his  fatigues  for  a 
vctk,  and  spend  that  time  exclusively  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  dear  iVtty,  and  to  him  she  was  so. 
A&  often  is  the  case,  iturnks  -to  Nature's  wise  pro- 
risiona,  the  young  man  who,  as  a  lover,  had  never 
heen  very  fond,  became  w  attadied  husband.  Jack 
had  let  F^y  at  once  see,  &at  she  must  cease  her 
imitation  of  her  ftther's  yr^B,  and  this  daae,  grew 
duly  qtore  attached  to.her. 

CHAPTER  V. 
OLD  raiaMDs. 
Iv  a  central  emadf  of  £iDgland,  and  on  the  edge 
of  a  large  wood,  stood  M^t  once  had  been  a  ba- 
Tonal  faalL  Thete.  now  remained  <^  the  grand 
edifice  of  ancient  days,  but  ruins  and  a  modem 
house  of  moderate  dimensions.  The  fostc  existed 
as  when  the  vast  castle  was  circled  by  ito  watera, 
bat  it  now  served  to  inclose  not  only  tibe  residence, 
but  a  garden  of  some  dimeiisions.  The  house  oc- 
cupied one  comer  of  a  square,  the  ruins  were  at 
its  back,  ami  the  garden  the  teat  The  whole  was 
approached  by  a  permanent  way,  which  had  re- 
I^aced  the  drawbridge. 

The  house  was  of  red  brick,  and  tolerably  new, 
with  an  air  of  pr^new  about  it,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  tall  ivy -clad  ruin  whibh  peeped  up 
l>^nd  its  chimney  roof.   The  garden  was  neatiy 
kept,  and  full  of  those  fruit^treofl  which  usually 
fotm  part  oT  such  an  Rnglah  landscape.   At  one 
comer,  mider  a  tall,  dark  teeo,  whose  heavy  Ibliage 
swept  over  die  moat^  was  a  bench,  and  on  ihis  sat 
two  persons.  -The  one  was  a  lovely  young  woman 
about  two  and  twenty,  while  her  companion  was  a 
^untdsome  young  man  a  couple  of  years  older, 
whoae' long  hair,  peculiar  cut  of  garment,  and  man- 
ner, prodaimed  him  one  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
grave  duracter  of  the  thnesl  He  was  talking  with 
ammation  to  the  lady,  ^ut  what  their  conversation 
^  we  have  no  time  to  inquire ;  for,  from  a  road  \ 
-Icidiii^  through  the  wood,  Uiere  Bwddenly  appcued 
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a  troop  of  A  hundred  horse,  whom  boHi  instantly 
recognised  as -Ironsides.  The  lady  and  gentleman 
both  rose,  and  ran  quickly  towards  the  house,  con- 
cealed by  the  trees  and  hedges  of  the  garden. 

The  troopers,  with  a  rapidity  of  motion  which 
did  credit  to  their  experience,  in  an  inetanl  had 
surrounded  the  whole  of  the  space  enclosed  between 
the  ditch,  and  there  posted  themselves,  while  their 
chief,  dismounting,  and  followed  by  twenty  men, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  made  straight  ton'ards  the 
house.  They  were-  met  by  a  tall,  hudsome  man, 
in  the  garb  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  by  two 
servants.  ' 

"  To  what  may  I  attribute  the  honour  of  ^ia 
unexpected  visit?  '  in^^edthe  gentleimui,  inasar- 
castic  tone.  ■     ■  f 

"  To  ordras  from  the  Lord  Protector,"  said  tbo 
young  officer,  respectfully.  "  Tbit  he  assured.  Sir 
Charles'  Danby,  that  I  sludl  execute  my  orders 
with  all  due  mildness  consistent  with  the  public 
service." 

"Command,  sir,  you  are  strMigest;  like  your 
master,  you  can  affect  sweetness  when  it  siute  yo«. 
But,  like  him,  you  are  strongest .  Do  as  you  wiU ; 
but  recollect,  young  man,  might  is  not  always 
right"  :        .  .  ■  ■ 

"  Sir  Charles,  you  will  please  to  order  hvto  the 
hall  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  house. 
My  men  will  then  proceed  to  search  the  premisea 
for  concealed  molignants,"  said  the  officer  miHly, 
and  without  the  slightest  irriti^on.  ; 

"  John,  you  hear,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  obey  yonr 
new  master.  Bring  in  my  daughter,  yonr  wifi, 
everybody.  Does  your  warrant  order  you,  sir,  to 
search-  wese  persons?  My  dau£^r  is  well-f^- 
voured,  and  the  duty  may  please  yoiu-  men." '  " 

A^iet  repreasing  an  angry  murmur  from  tiie 
soldiers,  the  officer  mildly-  replied, — 

My  name,  Sir  Charles,  is  Balph  Lilburae.  To 
your  noble  generosity.  I  owe  the  lact  that  I  am 
now  Lieutenant-Oolonel  in  the  army  of/  the  Com- 
monwealth.  We  are  on  diffsrent  ndes ;  but  we ' 
can  never  be  enenpes." 

"  Ralph !"  said  Sir  Charles,  astounded ;  "  and  are 
you  the  boy,  the  playmate  of  my  duld,.that  hero. 
Colonel  Lilbume,  whose  name  is  Uie  tercor  of  bH 
loyal  men  ?" 

"  I  am  Ealph  Lilbume ;  that  boy  sent  you, 
sir,  to  London." 

"  Obey  your  orders,"  ■  continued  Sir  Charles, 
moodily;  "we  have  nothing,  I  see,  personally  to 
fear.  Daughter,  this  is  your  dd  playmate,  Bal|^ 
We  ue  his  xHisonera." 

"  Yon  here,  sir?*  said  Ba]ph,  severely  addressing 
Captain  Hind,  scarcely  aware  of  Miss  Danby's  pre- 
sence. "  Pardon  me,  Miss  Dimby,  this  is  an  unex- 
pected pleasure ;  but  I  was  so  surprised." 

Surprised  to  see  your  old  schoolfellow?"  rejdied 
the  lovely  girl,  coldly. 

"  Here  I  am,"  cooUy  put  in  Jack,  "  on  a  visit  to 
old  friends." 

"Sir,"  said  Colonel  Lilbume,  " if. I  were  to  do 
my  strict  duty,  I  should  hang  jrou  at  the  first  tree." 
And  then  he  added;  in  a  whispGr,  "brfore  AUen 
died  on  the  gibbet^  he  told  all." 

Captain  Uind  turned  rather  pale;  but  instantly 
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-recovering  hiaudf,  and  determined  not  to  be  lost 
-for  want  of  andaoity,  epoke  eloud : — 

•  Colonel  liilbume,  a  gentleman  who  baa  had  the 
honour  to  serve  hie  late  Majesfy,  Gharlee— maybis 
name  be  ever  blessed ! — is  not  to  be  bu^  like  a 
A)g."' 

Colonel  Lilborae  stood  an  instant  iireBoint& 
"  Sergeant  Johns,  tmt  eentries  at  each  door,  and 
.^ea  proceed  to  sesicn  the  bonse^"  he  said,  after  a 
.moment's  rilence. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  whose  presence, 
'at  least,  was  owned  to,  were  now  in  the  hall.  Sir 
Charles  Danby  sat  himself  in  an  arm  chair  in  the 
'Corner ;  his  daugl^r  stood  near.  Two  female  ser- 
•TaotB  were  behind,  while  three,  male  domestics 
were  also  close  at  hand.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers 
were  withdrawn,  Colonel  Lilhume  drew  Jack  into 
tiie  embrasure  of  a  window. 

I  have  a  warrant  in  my  pocket  which  com- 
msnds  me  to  -bang  yon  wherever  Z  &id  yon,  as  a 
highwayman,  a  spy,  and  an  attempted  assassin ; 

•  imt'I  cannot  forget  tliat  we  were  boys  tog^cr,  and 
.some  other  hand  must  strike  tbe  blow.  Keep  your 
■own  secret,  taoA  I  will  not  betray  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Bai^h,"  the-  other,  in  a  low 
tonej  "  but  do  not  misjudge  me.  AasAsdn  I  am 
-not;  iio  Inmun  blood  was  ever  shed  these 
.  haade,  which  are  whiter  than  those  of  yonr  masters. 
.1  was  against  the  purses  of  ciickoldy  Roundheads — 
,  pardon  me,  it  is  our  word — ^but  I  would  not  have 
elain  even-the  old  Noll  himself." 

"  Yoii  speak  of  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector 
,in  irreverent  terms;  bat  let  that  pass.    My  troop 

•  quarters  here  for  a  week.  If  you  take. my  advice, 
•yon  will-  decamp  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

"  And  leave  die^eld  dear  foryou — eh,  Ralph  ?" 
f .  .  Tke  .highwayman  glanced  alily  towards  Miss 
Banby,  upon  whom  th^  young  officer's  eyes  were 

•  certainly  iixed  with  great  aseiduity  fliong^  she 
-SToided  bis  looks  as  much  as  possible. 

-    "  I  have  no  account  to  give  of  my  thoughts," 

•  Boid  Colpnel  Lilbmne  calmly,  though  his  che^  was 
slightly  Buffosed  wiUi  crimscm,  but  surely  you 
have  ncr  preiennohB  there?* 

"  I  am  indeed  your  riTol,"  replied  Jaoik  Hmd, 
.prondly.  "  I  hold  a  captain's  commisson  in  my 
king's  service,  and  that  efiraces  all  bygones.  Besides, 
,1  am  a  rterling  LoyaliBt." 

"  No  more,  sir,"  said  the  young  Ironside,  with 
.ccbsidendile  diqjiist  "Well,  Jahus,  yiiult's  the 
.news?" 

"  Verily,"  .  sqid  the  Puritan  soldier,  "  I  have 
searched  high  and  low,  and  have  found  noting. 
-Bnt  l^e  men  of  Belial  are  cunning,  and  patience 
■batb  its  reward." 

"  het  eighty  troopers  camp  in  the  lawn  near  the 
edge  of  the  wood,"  rej^ed  the  Colonel ;  "the  rest, 
Sir  Charles,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  nmst  be  quartered 
on  you  for  tbe  present." 

^. .  "I hapa  do  diaoFedit ia tita  hospitality  of 
my  house.  John,  see  that  the  soldiers  have  fit 
fn^r^^enfe.  Ctdonel  Xillinme,  inay  I  request  to 
Isee  you  at  my  poor  table  7' 
.  *nte  old  Boyalttt  ^oke  with  extreme  conrtesy, 
and  the  Republican  officer  accepted.  He  then  gave 
VBdtts  for  aentzuB|o  occapy  theibni  cwnexsjof  the 


moat,  and  to  allow  no  egron  to  any  witltoQt  his 
permission. 

"  Colonel,"  eaid  Miss  Danby,  proudly,  a  bitter 
sarcastic  look  upon  her  iace,  "  may  I  walk  in  the 
garden  ?" 

"  Miaa  Danby,"  replied  the  young  officer,  ap- 
proaching; and  taking  her  hand,  "  blame  me  not 
I  cannot  say  I  am  on  a  disagreeable  duty,  sinoe  it 
has  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  may  I 
say,  friends  to  whom  I  am  deeply  and  rei^eet^ 
folly  attached.  We  are  on  opposite  udes  in  the 
political  camp ;  but,  as  a  man,  I  can  never  foiget 
my  good  and  noble  benefactor,  nor  the  charming 
pupil  who  once  was  used  to  let  me  read  Sliakespeare 
to  her  in  the  green  garden  of  Chipping  Norton. 
My  orders  are  imperative  and  strict,  and  I  must 
obey ;  but  be  assured  that  I  shall  seek  to  conciliate 
my  profound  affection  and  respect  for  your  family 
with  my  public  duty.  You  are  stUl  mistress 
here." 

And  with  these  words  Colonel  Lilburue  let  go 
her  hand,  and  retired. 

"  A  gallant  fellow,  truly,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"  'tis  pity  he's  a  Roundhead.  Gad !  the  feUow 
looks  a  hero,  every  inch  of  him." 

''He  is  a  servuit  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  replied 
Miss  Danbj^,  tosdng  her  bead,  though  she  turned 
away  to  hide  a  tear  brought  to  her  eyes  by  the 
memory  of  the  past.  "  Qiptain  ^nd,  wiU  yon 
accompany  me  to  the  garden  T 

The  C^tain  hastened  to  take  her  hand,  and  the 
haughty  beauty  went  out,  leaving  the  servants  to 
attend  to  the  domestic  affitirs,  and  her  father  to 
retire  to  his  library. 

"  They  have  hiUierto  failed  to  discover  the  liol y 
father,"  said  Miss  Danby,  as  sbon  as  they  were  in 
the  garden ;  "  bnt  he  must  fiy  to-night,  or  he  is 
lost  Colonel  Lilbume  has  an  eagle '^e,  which 
will  be  not  so  easily  deceived  as  his  sergeant's." 

"  You  admire  the  Colonel  T  said  J^  Hind,  s 
little  quickly. 

"  I  think  him  the  handsomest  and  noblest  etddier 
I  ever  saw,"  replied  Miss  Danby,  a  liilie  warmly ; 
"  bnt  he  is  a  rel}el." 

"Lnokily,"  said  Jack. 

'*  Why  so,  Captmn  Hind?' 

"  Because,  if  he  were  not,  I  might  take  my 
-answer  to  my  moraing's  prayer  at  once." 

"  Captain  Hind,  exclaimed  Miss  Danby,  some- 
what B^y,  "  I  told  you  this  morning  that  yonr 
pretensions  were  misplaced.  Pn^  let  the  subject 
be  dropped." 

"  This  morning  only  you  spoke  more  kindly," 
sud  the  Captain,  much  piqued. 

"  I  thought  we  came  out  to  speak  of  the  revereDd 
father,"  continued  Miss  Danby,  who,  somewiuut 
flattered  in  the  morning  \sj  the  handsooie  Cavialiei'a 
aUnaions,  and  plain  declarati<m  of  love,  was  by  no 
means  now  inclined  to  receive  the  same  binaage. 

^  I  on  at  yonr  service,  nudun — 

At  this  moment  they  turned  into  a  shaded  sJley, 
and  found  themselves  face  to  &oo  with  Colcaiel 
Lilbume.  The  Ironside  officer  stood  with  fblded 
arms  and  downcast  eyes,  an^^  bis  whole  mien  was  that 
of  a  man  wrapped  in  the  de^wst  meditation.  His 
ezpr^on.  of  uu»  ww  tatder,  aiul  ufaoost  teaxfol. 
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Be  ritstrted  as  he  heard  footstepe,  and  Ihe  throe 
ibnoer  playfellows  stood  garang  at  each  other,  each 
more  foolish-looking  than  his  neighbonr. 

"  VVho  would  have  thoi^ht,  seven  yean  ago," 
nid  Miss  Dauby,  q)eaking  to  nu&e  we  sitnatitm 
Jess  awkward,  **  of  what  hu  happened  since  ?' 

-  "  Those  were  happy  and  innocent  days,  which 
Ood  blessed  becanse  of  their  innocence,"  cried  the 
0]loneL  "  How  gladly  would  I  see  as  all  as  we 
were  then !" 

-  *'  You  fancy,  Balph,  -we  are  not  so  happy  as 
then,  perhaps,"  said  Hind,  laughing. 

"  Kay,  not  all  so  spotless  and  innocent  Miss 
Danby  is  the  same  lovely,  good,  and  pure  crea- 
ture she  ever  was;  but  can  we  say  as  much?" 
fidded  the  Colonel,  a  little  severely. 

"I  should  never  have  expected  to  have  seen 
yon  imbroG  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  ki^," 
said  Hiss  Itanhy,  wsnnly. 

"Let  US  not  dispute,"  npHed  Ralph,  gravely. 
^To  me  he  was  a  tyrant  and  a  crinumd;  to  yon 
he  was  a  god.   We  cannot  agree." 

And  the  Oolonel  riglwd  involuntarily.  Miss 
Danby  blushed. 

"I  have  had  a  whole  week,  Colonel,  to  tell  my 
history  since  I  left  Chipping  Norton,"  said  Hind, 
impertinei^y ;  perhaps  yen  would  like  an  lurar 
to  tell  yonrs." 

"  Captain  Hind,  an  hour  would  tell  ail  mine,  a 
month  would  scarcely  tell  yours.  My  life  has  been 
led,  I  humbly  hope,  in  <iie  ways  of  the  Lord, 
Ti\*hile  —  but  let  me  judge  no  man." 

Hind,  who  had  been  an  instant  une&sy,  here 
turned  away  and  left:  the  alley,  before  Miss  Danby 
'Conld  prevent  him,  calculating  that  the  F^iritanical 
diseoime  of  the  Oolonel  wmtld  soon  disgnstihe 
BoyoJist's  dau^ter  with  Ihe  hamdsomo  officer. 
.  "Are  we  of  the  same  fiiith  still?"  asked  the 
Colonel,  ahroptly,  as  soon  as  they  were  (done. 

"TrVe  are,  Balph,"  replied  Miss  Danby,  in  a  low 
and  hmnfole  voice,  "though  no  human  being  but 
yxmrself  knows  it  My  fa^er  is  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholic,  and  I  cannot  pain  him  by  the  confession." 

"  I  cannot  blame  j'ou,"  said  £he  young  man.  "  But 
lieten.  For  seven  years  have  I  dreamed  of  this 
hour,  and  it  has  come  at  last  I  was  but  sixteen 
when  I  left  you.  Miss  Danby ;  but  the  boy  loved 
you.  Never  once  from  that  hour  have  I  swerved 
from  my  alliance.  I  loved  yon  then.  Miss 
Danby,  I  low  now ;  to  me  there  has  never 
been  a  woman  in  the  world  save  thee.  Oh !  why 
are  we  enemies?' 

We  can  never  be  ciiemiea,  Balph,  while  we 
worahip  the  same  Godl"  readied  Miss  Dauby,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Bat  we  may  never  kneel  at  Qod's  altar  to  aak 
a  blessing  <m  our  love.  I  worship  thy  image  far 
too  much,  and  my  heart  sighs  at  my  wea^ess; 
but  thou  canst  never  love  me." . 

••'  This  talk  ia  idle,  Balph ;  let  us  go  to  the  houBe."^ 
.We  may  never  meet  again  alive.  Say,  when 
liieae  croel  days  are  over  —  But  no,  you  nevw' 
loved  me  —  you  can  never  love — " 

*  Why,"  said  the  Boyalist's  daughter,  her  eyes 
6xcd  on  the  ground,  her  wh(Je  frune  trembluig, 
^amlnotatiUMiMPaDbjr?*'     .         ..  s„ 


The  Pui^fam  soldier  forgot  dl  his  reserve.  In 
an  instant  tiie  ardent  lover- overcame  every  other 
feeling,  «id  he  clasped  the  blushing,  crying,  laugh- 
ing girl  to  his  heart.  . 

"What  are  we  doing,  Ealph?"  cried  she,  after 
lying  very  quietly  in  his  arms  for  about  five 
minutes;  it  is  impossible, unnatural— "  And  she 
tore  herself  away. 

"  Thou  art  mine  in  the  sight  of  my  Qod  and  thy 
God,"  replied  Ralph,  solemnly;  "for  fhon  hast 
said  it    None  now  can  part  us." 

"  My  father  will  never  allow  such  a  thought." 

*^e  are  in  the  Lord's  lumds,"  oontinued  the 
Colonel,  taking  her  arm  and  moving  towards  the 
house,  which  tiiey  soon  entered,  to  the  snrpme  of 
soldiers  and  servants,  in  the  m(wt  friendly  manner 
possible. 

"  Already  1"  muttered  Hind,  who  had  heard  all, 
and  who  had  retired  only  to  discover  tb^  secret' 

,  CHAPTER  VL 

A  WBDDINO  FABTT. 

8jr  Charles  Danby,  fiiscinated  by  the  handsome 
figure,  loyalty,  activity,  and  devotion,  of  Captain 
James  Hind,  who  really  bore  a  commission  signed 
"  Charles  H.,"  and  was  one  of  the  Pretender's  most 
active  agentt^  destined  him  for  his  eon-in-law. 
Nearly  oJl  the  persons  who  could  have  aspired  in 
better  days  to  the  hand  of  the  heiress  were  dia- 
peraed  or  in  exile.  Sir  Charles,  whom  unexpected 
infirmities  had  prevented  from  taking  the  field, 
hadhitherto  escaped  auBpicion,  and  was  still  an  active 
adherent  of  the  Royalist  cause.  His  house  served 
as  a  rendeevoua  for  many  plotters,  and  of  these 
Captain  Hind  was  always  the  most  active  and 
zealous.  The  secret,  of  his  profwcm,  of  cath  none 
knew  hut  himself;  while  his  name  was,  in  his 
capacity  of  an  officer,  William  Osbom,  whi<;h  he 
took,  by  the  king's  permiasion,  fmn  his  mother, 
who  was  of  better  ^nily  than  his  father. 

Captain  Jack  Hind,  the  highwaymv},  was  a  man 
of  such  notorioia  celebrity  that  all  had  heard  of 
him,  and  the  BoyiJist  officer  yras  often  aftt  to  allude 
to  the  impudent  rascal.  He  gav6  this  fellow's 
celebrity  as  one  reason  for  his  <^nge  of  name,  it 
being  unpleasant  to  be  called  by  the  same  appella- 
tion as  a  thief,  however  bold  and  daring.  Sir 
Charles  and  all  the  noble  gentlenien  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  Charles  II. — 'tis  pity  their  sympathy 
fell  not  on  some  more  worthy  {terson — were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  Captain  Osbom. 
Lilbume,  because  he  saw  that  his  former  school- 
fellow was  his  rival,  and  also  out  of  jnty,  forbore 
to  upe  Ihe  kuQwledge  acquired  from  the  e^ession 
of  Allen. 

whole  party  met  at  dinner.  6ir  .Charles 
sat  at  one  end,  his  daughter  (it  the  other,  the  young 
men  one  opposite  unto  the  other.  No  grace  waa 
jsaid  aloud,  each  reniaining  silent,  to.  say  it 
inwardly,  unwilling  to  shock  prejudices.  The 
dinner  then  commenced.  It  was  ample  and  w^cll 
Berved;.ftnd,  as  no  one  referred  to  politice,  at  proved 
a  very  l^ippy  meaL  Jack  wi^a  the  only  one  who 
was  duU.  There  was  to  him  something  insolent 
in  the  undisguised  happiness  of  the  lovers.  Though 
nqt  a  word  passed  between  them  ^^ch  could 
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■"tetrtiy  the  long  pent  up  secret  of  their  hearts,  to 
one  who  knew  aa  much  as  Jack  Hind  their  looks 
were  enough.  He  allowed  hia  rival,  therefore,  to 
have  all  Uie  conversation  to  hiniEelf;  and  even 
■when  Colonel  Lilbtirae  entered  into  a  long,  pasBion- 
,ate,  eloquent,  and  unanswerable  defence  of  hia  own 
public  conduct,. and  that  of  Ma  party,  he  said 
nothing.  Sir  Charles  and  Miss  muby  listened, 
too,  in  silence.  Th6it  prejudices  could  not  bo 
.seriouely  touched  at  once,  but  they  were  both 
staggered.  When  the  party  rose  from  table,  the 
Baronet  retired  to  sleep  awhile ;  the  Colonel,  after 
seeing  to  his  men,  returned  to  the  chamber  where 
Miss  Danby  sat,  and  conversed  with  her  until  her 
father  made  a  third.    Captain  Osborn,  alias  Jack 

■  Hind,  retired  to  hia  room,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
the  whole  mansion  lay  in  dead  silence. 

But  Hind  slept  not  His  love  and  his  duty 
both  ktpt  him  awake.  He  was  passionately 
attached  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  a  woman, 
and  the  father  approved  his  suit.  Respectability, 
fortune,  all  were  before  him.  He  had  determined 
on  wedding  Miss  Danby,  to  qnithis  robber-life  for 
ever,  to  become  a  genueman  in  earnest^  and  win 
pardon  for  his  post  errors  by  exemplary  future 

■  conduct.  But  a  rival  stepped  in  hia  way,  and  a 
favoured  rival  loo.  Hia  worst  passions  were 
roused,  nnd  he  determined  that  nothing  should  foil 
■him  in  bis  intended  wishes.  About  midnight  he 
remained  leaning  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  in  the 

■  same  poeition  he  had  taken  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. As  a  dull  clock  chimed  the  hour,  he 
started,  took  a  pair  of  pistolfl,  a  cloak,  and  then 
leaping  through  the  Avindow,  alighted  on  a  heap  of 
straw.  He  stood  still  on  instant,  and  then  moved 
towards  the  rains.  Twenty  minutes  later  he  came 
forth,  leading  an  aged  mAn  by  the  hand — the  same 
Jesoit  who  was  introduced  in  our  firat  chapter,  and 

rwfao  WBfl  an  inde&tigable  Royidist  agent  Groping 
along  extreme  caution,  the  pair  made  towards 
the  moat  It  was  half  choked  up,  near  the  ruins^ 
and  they  crossed  without  difficulty.  The  night 
was  dark  and  windy,  and  the  sentinels  saw  nothing. 

Next  morning,  Captnin  Osbom  was  missed ;  and 
though  Colonel  Lilburne  was  glad  of  his  departure, 
he  wa3  still  annoyed  at  the  impunity  with  which 
he  wa3  able  to  leave,  as  the  person  they  were  in 
search  of  might,  he  feared,  have  left  in  the  same 
way.  But  as  hie  orders  were  rather  to  survey  the 
neighbourhood,  which  was  held  to  be  suspicious, 
than  to  captore  any  particular  individiuil,  the  tron- 
-side  officer  Mtablished  his  head-quarters  in  Danby 
House ;  thence  sending  out  his  scouts,  and  there 
receiving  all  their  reports.  His  daily  despatclies  to 
Oliver  (>omwell  were  directeil  there ;  and,  as  he 
received  striot  directionB  to  keep  hu  eye  on  the 
supposed  Royalist  ga^erings  of  the  quarter,  his 
stay  was  prolonged  a  considwable  time. 

About  three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  arrival 
of  Golenel  Lilburne,  when  Miss  Dwby  received  a 
request  to  serve  as  bridesmaid  to  a  friend  of  hers 
who  was  about  to  be  married.  The  ceremony  was 
to  take  place  at  a  town  at  no  great  distance.  It 
was  agreed  that  Sir  Cliarlea  and  Miss  Danby  were 
to  ride  over  to  Peters  House,  the  residence  of  the 
fair  lady,  and  thence  accompany  her  friend  to  the 


county  town,  where  they  woiild  "pass"  the  night 
with  a  mutual  acquaintance,  and  be  presjnt  at  the 
marriage  in  the  morning. 
'  Colonel  Lilburne  declined  accompanymg  them, 
having  received  some  intelligence  which  compiled 
him  to  ride  wiUi  most  of  his  men  to  a  honse  at 
some  distance  reported  to  contain  a  Koydict  con- 
clave. He  wished  them  a  happy  jonmey,  and  s 
pleosauter  duty  than  he  had  to  pcrfoim,  and  thus 
they  parted. 

8ir  Charles  and  Miss  Danby  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  rodo  across  the  country  to  Peters  House, 
about  mid-day.  ITiey  foxmd  four  ladies  ready  to 
accomimny  them.  The  huge  Ikmily-carriage,  with 
four  hoj-fics,  were  ready  to  start,  for  tliey  had  along 
journey  in  view.  After  a  hasty  coDation,  they  wenS 
on  their  way  ;  the  baronet.  Miss  Danliy,  and  the 
bride,  occupied  the  back  scat,  an  aunt  and  two 
merry,  laughing  sisters,  the  one  facing  them.  On 
the  ground  was  a  casket  contidning,  in  solid  gold, 
the  fortune  of  the  la<.ly,  which  her  aunt,  a  stanncli 
Royalist,  would  never  trust  in  any  banker's  hands. 

Talking,  joking,  debating  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  married  life,  teasing  the  bride  ft 
littlei  and  hearing  the  news  from  Sir  Charles,  flie 
time  passed  rapidly,  and  fhe  evening  had  become  ' 
dark  when  yet  ten  miles  from  the  end  of  thar 
journey. 

They  were  on  a  wide  and  naked  common,  when 
suddenly  a  horseman  came  up  behind.  He  was 
well  dressed,  but  his  features  were  in  part  con- 
cealed by  a  heavy  slouching  hat  He  looked 
curiously  into  the  carriage ;  and  observing  it  to  be 
full  of  ladies,  bowed  gallantly  to  tliosc  on  the  front  i 
seat 

"  Pardon,"  said  he,  "  an  errant  kniglit,  devoted 
to  the  defence  of  the  feir  and  lovely  sex,  whom  I 
now  behold  in  all  its  seductive  charms  before  Ate. 
My  mistress  is  hard-hearted,  and,  I  fear,  &itUeaB  ^  ! 
but  riches  arc  tUl-poworful,  and  in  seartii  of  flifem 
I  travel;  every  good  and  generous  heart  iawillhig 
to  aid  my  necessities.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  erase 
of  love  such  lovely  dainsels  will  not  he  found 
wanting." 

"  Father,"  whispered  Miss  Danby  to  tlie  Baro- 
net, "liiitcn  for  your- life,  and  speak  not  one  word^ 
lean  back  in  the  coach,  and  let  not  yourself  be 
seen.    Ask  no  questions;  but  oblige  your  child.'* 

The  Baronet  matte  no  reply ;  but  the  yonn^ 
ladies,  who  in  their  present  humour  were  qmto 
ready  to  be- amused,  and  who  took  the  horseoiaa 
either  for  a  friend  of  the  bridegroom's  or  tome 
Don  Quixote  or  Amadis  of  Gaul,  rcpUctl, — 

"  !^c«llcnt  and  courteous  knight,  the  cause 
love  is  sacred  with  our  sex,  and  we  take  every  in- 
terest in  your  forlorii  positicHi ;  but  \re  cannot  aid 
yoa  Our  richea  at  {n-esent  are  confined  to  a  de- 
posit the  dowry  of  ws  maiden,  who  bears  it  to  her 
husbamL   To-morrow  she  will  be  wo<L" 

"  Fair,  amiable,  and  lovely  beauties,"  replied  the 
horseman  with  a  smile,  "  and  what  may  be  this  de- 
posit?— speak ;  let  me  know,  that  I  may  take  iC  | 
under  my  protection,  as  in  du^  bound,  acoordins  I 
to  the  niles  of  kuight-errantrj'."-  i         '  i 

"Three  thousand  golden  pieces  are^uSdowiy 
of  my  sister,"  said  the  girl,  laughing.  ^ 
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.  "  Present  my  hoinUe  and  foithfiil  respecta  to 
tlw  knight  who  has  been  thought  worthy  of  so 
lovely  a  treasure,  and  deign  to  tell  hira  that  my 
XjKM  is  Captain  Jack  Hind ;  that  biit  for  urgent 
oeeetfity  I  should  never  have  touched  this  wed- 
fUqg'Pffeeent— for  too  little,  doubtloss,  for  his  merits. 
TcU  him  him,  too,  tliat  I  will  use  die  sum  for  the 
defAice  of  true  love ;  and  above  all,  to  prevent  the 
vam  of  a  lovely  but  haughty  beauty  to  actickoldy 
Boiindhcad." 

Bead  silence  prevulcd  in  the  carriage.  The 
name  of  the  dariug  outlaw  made  every  heart  leap. 
Sir  Charles  and  Mi^s  Danby  were  now  Batisfie<l 
that  Captain  Jack  Hind,  Jamci  Hind  the  sad- 
dler's aoD,  and  Captain  Osboni  were  one  and  the 
aune  person ;  but  neither  dared  speak,  dreading 
the  exposure  boUi  should  be  put  to.  The  ladies 
^«mbled  in.cvery  limb  as  they  marked  how  heavily 
onned  was  tlie  highwayman.  The  thoughtless 
girl  wlu)  bad  spokeu  handed  up  tlie  heavy  casket 

■  I  regret  to  touch  it,"  said  Captain  Hind — and 
dua  anecdote  is  strictly  historical — "  and  nothing 
but  sheer  neceBsity  drives  me  to  it,  I  have  a  part 
to  play,  and  money  must  I  hare ;  but  I  will  take 
bat  one  thonfijmd,and  lu>pe  that  the  remaining  two 
may  serve  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  ncw- 
Bwrried  couple."  And,  putting 'spurs  to  hii  horse, 
the  eccentric  highwayman  rode  off. 

The  poor  bride  almost  fainted  with  joy.  The 
loss  of  idl  would  have  been  such  utter  ruin,  that 
the  robber's  generosity — and,  for  a  tliief,  the  act 
was  genoroiu — -was  more  like  a  miracle  ihm 
itsdity ;  and  the  girl  was  loud  in  her  admiration  of 

00  much  heroism,  as  she  called  it. 

"  ThMk  God,  the  rascal  is  gone,"  said  Sir  Charles. 
«  Miflg  Laacelles,  I  would  have  interfered,  but  rage, 
astonishraent,  and  fury  held  my,  tongue.  Besides, 

1  am  unarmed.  But,  mark  my  words,  your  thou- 
sand goineas  aro  n^t  lost.  'B9  q(  good  cheer,  I 
know  the  knave ;  and  he  ^11  refund  every  six- 
pence." 

9  4  O  O  O 

The  iiutant  the  wedding  was  over,  Sir  Charles 
and  Miss  Danby,  escorted  by  some  friend»,  mounted 
on  horscltack,  and,  accompanied  by  the  bride  and 
fcridegroom,  rode  hard  towards  Danby  House.  Sir 
Charles  had  insieted  on  this  with  so  much  camest- 
neea  and  warmth,  that,  without  understanding  the 
mjnrtery,  all  agreed,  to  do  so.  Well  mounted,  both 
Iftdiea  and  gentlemen  reached  the  rnined  castle 
long  before  evcuiug. 

"  Is  Colonel  Lilbumentnrjed?*  asked  Sjr  CSiarles 

of  the  sentry. 
"He  id  in  tlie  hall  with  the  malignant  Captain 

Osbom,"  Mtid  the  Ironside,  continuing  his  walk. 
"  Follow  me,  gentlemen  and  ladies"  said  Sir 

Charles. 

The  whole  party  dismoimted,  and  hastily  fol- 
lowed tlie  master  .of  ^le  house. .  They  entered  Um 
Steat  hall,  where  dinner  was  laid.   The  Colonel 
^■•b  reading,  the  Captain  playing  with  a  greyhound. 
"Colonel,"  exclaimed  Sir  Oharlcs,  ha.<itily,  "I 
'  *Uive  some  important  intelligence  for  you ;  and 
^*ay  leave  to  call  in  Sergeant  Johns.— Sergeant  I 
JSiUar  that  highwayman  ;  and  bid  your  men  search 
room  for  a  tliousand  guineas.in  gold." 


Colonel  Lilbnme  stood  astounded ;  Captain  Hind, 
held  fast  by  the  gigantic  puritan  soldier,  trembled 
with  rage  and  despair ;  the  wedding-party  looked 
petriiied  with  astonishment. 

"  Colonel  Lilbnme,"  said  the  baronet,  whose 
choler  nearly  choked  hiim,  "  last  night  I  and  my 
daughter  were  with  these  ladies  in  4  carriage,  when 
it  was  stopped  and  robbed  by  this  andacious  knave. 
I  knew  his  early  name  lyna  James  Hind ;  but  nevei; 
supposed  that  the  noted  thief,  and  an  officer  of  his 
late  majesty,  could  be  one  and  the  same.  But  my 
eyes  are  opened.  Colonel,  this  man,  to  whom  I 
promised  my  daughter's  hand,  this  man,  who  was 
to  be  the  son  of  my  old  age,  is  a  gallows-bird,  a 
thief,  a  highwaj-man  I" 

"I  suppose  Sir  Charles  prefers  a  cuckoldy 
Honndhcad,"  said  Captain  Jack,  recovering  all  hia 
audacity. 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  knave  7'  thimdered  the 
Baronet. 

"  Ask  your  daughter  what  confession  she  made 
the  other  evening  to  the  crop-eared  Colonel." 

"  Ohild !  Colonel !  wliat  means  tHa  V"  said  the 
old  Baronet 

"  That  your  daughter  and  I  intended,  the  day 
this  man  was  tmmasked,  to  ask  for  your  bleseing." 

"  Colonel  Lilburne,"  cried  the  Baronet,  suddenly 
calming  himself  and  speaking  solemnly, "  you  are' 
the  8er\'ant  of  a  man  I  can  neither  love  nor  serve, 
but  you  are  an  honest  and  a  good  man.  If  it  bo 
only  to  keep  her  from  such  knaves  as  these,  take 
my  child. — Ah,  ah!  the  bag  of  gold  untouched!' 
What,  said  I,  Lady  Stapleton?  Here  are  your 
husband's  thousand  guineas." 

"  Many  thanks.  Sir  Charles,"  uud  Lord  Sta- 
pleton. 

. "  Now,  my  lord,  and  now,  Colonel,  do  as  yo 
list  with  that  rogue,  and  then  let  us  ^1  to  dinner. 
Come,  let  every  man  forget  politics  and  battles, 
and  think  only  we  are  Englishmen.  We  will 
dimce  to-night  to  Lady  Stapleton's  wedding,  and, 
foregad !  ye  shall  dance  to-morrow  to  Mrs.  Colonel 
Lilbume's." 

"  Father !"  said  Miss  Danby. 

"  Father  me  no  father,"  cried  the  Baronet 
"  John,  serve  what  dinner  ye  can,  but  give  us  all 
the  better  supper.  Prepare  rooms  for  all ;  and  bid 
Prince  rid6  over  for  the  muiister  in  the  morning 
to  buckle  this  new  couple.  I  shall  have  no  peace 
until  I  now  see  her  a  wife,  and  thank  Gtod  she  did 
not  become  the  wife  of  a  thieC" 

Captain  Hind  was  thrust  into  a  garret,  well  tied 
and  bolted  in,  and  the  rest  'sat  down  "to  dinner. 
There  was  a  stiffness  at  first  between  the  country 
gentlemen  and  Colonel  Lilbnme,  but  this  wore  off, 
cspedally  as  Lord  Stapleton  was  himself  a  mode- 
rate Commonwealth  man.  Ralph,  and  his  asto- 
nished and  blushing  bride,  could  not  but  reflect  on 
the  fact,  that  tnith  is  indeed  atranser  than  fiction. 
A  union  which  yesterday  ^s  rather  wished  and 
desired  than  hoped,  waa  now  sctded. 

All  enjoyed  themselves.  The  servants  and  sol- 
diers drank  hea^-y  jugs  of  ale  on  the  occasion 
together ;  the  guests  supped  betterthan  they  dined, 
and  danced  better  than  all.  The  Colonel,  Mies 
Danby,  and  Sir  Charles  looked  on;  but  (he  wed- 
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ding-party  kept  np  the  festivities  to  a  1^  hour,  j 
imd  ail  parted  that  night,  utterly  forgetting  that 
some  had  recently  fought  in  oppoute  and  inimical 
armies. 

An  hour  after  all  the  rest  were  in  bed,  the 
Colonel  was  seen  moving  to  the  upper  part  the 
house. 

In  the  morning,  Jack  Hind  was  agiun  missing, 
o         o         o         a  o 

A  happy  couple  were  united  the  following  day, 
and  Sir  Charles,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  poli- 
tics, took  no  farther  part  in  the  lloyalidt  intrigues 
of  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell  He  saw,  without 
auger,  his  daughter  a  protestant  and  a  fnend  of 
the  CromwcU  family.  The  virtaes  of  his  son-in- 
law,  who  proved  a  noble  fellow,  and  a  plentiful 
fiunily  of  grand-sons  and  grwd-daughters,  made 
liim  toT^et  the  troubled  affairs  with  which  he  had 
been  mixed  up  The  rascality  of  the  pretended 
royalist  officer,  turned  the  worthy  but  hasty  and 
prejudiced  baronet  against  the  whole  party.  His 
zeal  liad  been  unthinking  and  habitual,  not  the 
efiect  of  reflection,  and  his  change  partook  of  the 
same  characteristics.  Sir  Cliarles  Danby,  a  man  of 
iippreesionable  and  vivacious  character,  lived  to  see 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts-— with  regret 
-  Hind  having  one  day  robbed  Colonel  Harrison, 
was  chased  in  every  hole  and  comer,  and  shot  a 
servant  riding  post-haste,  whom  ho  took  for  a 
twlice-agent.  This  was  his  first  deed  of  blood. 
It  and  the  death  of  Patty,  who  was  alive  when  he 
courted  MJas  Danby,  acted  on  his  mind,  and  he 
robbed  no  mor^  He  abandoned  his  career  of  crime, 


and  fought  as  an  officer  in  the  baftle  of  WovecBt^r. 
After  this  he  lived  in  London,  but  was  at  length.' 
betrayed. 

On  the  27th  September.  1652,  Colonel  Lilbume,. 

his  young  wife  and  three  children  were  at  breakfast. 

The  Colonel  was  openi:^  a  letter.   Suddenly  ha 

stopped.  ^ 

"Poor  fellow!"  he  exdaimed,  "poor  fellow f 
"What  is  the  matter,  Ralph?"  asked  his  mfe- 

anxiously. 

"  The  Lord  have  merry  on  his  soul,"  replied  (lie- 
Colonel  gravely.  "  Hind  ended  his  days  on  tha 
scaffold,  on  the  24th  of  this  month,  at  Worcester. 

was  a  ruffian,  but  there  have  been  worse  men. 
His  crimes  were  many,  but  he  was  once  our  play- 
mate. Let  US  forget  all,  save  that  he  has  been 
punished;  and  let  ns  hope  that  a  merciful  Qod' 
may  take  into  account  his  ignorance^  his  bonij^itad 
mind,  and  his  lamentable  death." 

The  lovely  woman  to  whom  these  words  wer©^ 
addressed  made  no  reply,  she  took  her  husbuid's 
arm,  led  him  gently  away  to  aprivate  room,  and  fell 
on  her  knees  beside  him.  They  prayed  fervently 
for  the  soul  of  the  guilty  one,  and  then  gave 
humble  than^  for  the  mercies  which  they  had 
received. 

The  body  of  the  robber  wna  exposed  'on  the- 

fates  of  Worcester,  according  to  the  sentrace.  But' 
ve  days  after  they  were  raooved,  no  man  ever  knew 
how ;  some  years  after,  however,  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman were  observed  gravely  gazmg  at  a  plain  stone, 
in  a  village  churchyard,  on  vriuch  were  engraved 
these  words :   "To  the  mmnory  i^Jama  MtntU* 


THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER.** 

There  was  scarcely  a  necessity  for  the  author  of  I  If  it  can  clearly  be  shown  that  the  Church  lays- 
flue  truly  polemical  pemphlet  to  have  put  his  name  down  a  specific  doctrine  upon  the  subject,  and  any 
to  it  It  would  have  been  impossible  that  he !  man  conscientiously  differ  from  &&t  doctrine,  he 
should  hide  his  talent.  Everj'body  would  have '  is  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  he  becomes  a  seceder' 
known  from  what  source  it  came.  Aut  Henricus '  irom  the  Church.  If,  on  the  other  band,  it  ia 
SxonieHsv,  atU  Diaboltts.  Between  these  two  one :  doubtful  whether  the  doctrine  ia  distinctly  incul— 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  puzzled.  From  either  cated,  any  person  will  be  at  liberty  to  form  his  own. 
one  might  have  expected  uie  same  hot  and  fiery  |  views  on  the  subject,  and  will  still  remain  a  mem— 
zeal,  the  same  tone  of  discourteous  sarcasm  towards  ber  of  the  Church.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  fair 
an  opponent,  the  same  want  of  charity,  and,  we '  statement  of  the  question, 

grieve  to  add,  the  same  levity  of  expression  with  |  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  contends  that  the  doctriskft 
refer^ice  to  sacred  subjects,  whicli  are  to  be  found  of  the  Churcb,  as  to  regeneration  being  confezrad.. 
inihe  work  under  consideration.  It  is  a  most  com- 'in  and  by  baptism,  is  clearly  and  nneqaivoodly 
bustible  production — a  regular  bundle  of  Lucifer  settled.  Mr.  Gorham,  supported  as  he  is  ^  the  opi— 
matches.  nion  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coniunly 

It  is  not  OUT  intention  to  enter  upon  the  discus-  and  of  die  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  contends  that 
sion  of  the  very  grave  question  which  is  now  agi- '  the  doctrine  is  not  so  settled,  but  that  it  is  what  may 
tating  the  Church — ^whether  it  is  the  doctrine  of'  be  termed  an  open  question,  on  which  any  mem— 
the  Church  of  England  tbat  the  Divine  grace  of' ber  of  the  Church  is  at  liberty  to  form  his  pvra 
regeneration  ia  conferred  in  and  by  the  ceremony  |  opinion. 

of  baptism,  or  wliethcr  it  is  consonant  to  that  doc-  ]  The  Bishop  possibly  may  be  right — ^his  may  bo 
trine  to  hold  that  the  Divine  grace  may  be  given  the  true  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ; 
before,  and  independent  of,  tliat  ceremony.    The  but  never,  surely,  were  right  and  truth  put  for- 

Suestion  is  not,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  which  of  ward  in  so  ungainly  a  garb  as  they  have  been  by 
lese  doctrines  is  abstracted^  the  true  one,  but  him  upon  this  occasion.   Zeal  and  camestncsa  oo. 
Vrhich  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  ■  such  a  topic  are  exCTMLblfr-^i^^^jj|j^WMiQ. 


age,  are  very  desirable ;  but  when  zeal  degenerates 
into  bigotry,  an^  eameatneaa  into  virulence,  t^ey 
beoome  offensive  to  every  taste,  except  such,  per- 
haps, as  may  have  been  formed  in  uie  diocese  of 
£xeter  or  the  precincts  of  Billingsgate. 

The  manner  in  which  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late insults  the  primate  is  absolutely  shockmg. 
He  charges  him  with  ignorance — ^with  dishonesty 
m  misquoting  his  anthorities,  and  this  too  in  the 
most  insulting  forms  of  irony — with  heresy — 
with  countenancing  "  mere  naked  Zninglianism " 
— with  **  rank  Popery,  and  worse  tbui  Popery." 
What  that  may  be,  unless  the  Archldsfaop  were  to 
become  a  convert  to  Dr.  FMIpotts's  way  of  think- 
ing, it  is  not  easy  for  sim^  I^teataots  like  our- 
selves to  conjecture. 

•  It  is  not  our  intention  to  sully  our  pages  with 
cpctracts  from  this  scurrilous  production.  We  are 
satisfied  that  every  right-thinking  man,  who  may 
even  concur  in  the  general  views  of  the  Bishop, 
most  be  shocked  at  the  method  he  has  taken  of 
CExpressing  them ;  and  to  those  who  differ  from  him, 
their  attack  upon  on  individual  whom  they  will 
look  up  to  wiUi  respect  and  veneration  must  be 
eminently  painM.  It  is  only  to  the  enenues  of 
die  Church  or  the  enemies  of  tdl  religion  to  whom 
it  can  offer  any  attractions.  We  can  hudly  sus- 
pect a  ^j^ahop  of  an  intration  to  bring  the  Establuti- 
ment  into  contempt;  but  if  he  nourished  it,  he 
could  hardly^  have  taken,  more  effectual  means  of 
oaroing  it  into  execution. 
'XhB  ffishif^  suggests  that  the  jud^nent  of  the 


Privy  Oomicil,  sanctioned  by  the  Arohbishop,  is 
merely  a  temporising  measure,  adopted  &r  tiioi 
purpose  of  peace.  "  But,"  eays  he,  **  uothii^f  good-, 
ever  came  from  the  sacrifice  of  truth  to  peace." 
We  will  not  dispute  that  proposition,  but  does  the> 
Bishop  draw,  as  a  corollary  from  it,  that  no  truth, 
oan  be  established  without  goii^  to  war  about  it  ? 
Does  he  believe  that  every  truth  must  be  positively' 
enforced? — that  none  but  knock-down  arguments 
are  of  any  avail? — that  wager  of  battle  is  the 
surest  method  of  sifting  the  accuracy  of  testimony? 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  faia  Lordship  is 
actuated  less  by  a  love  of  truth  than  by  a  hatred  of 
peace. 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  we  have  no  quar-» 
rel  with  tiie  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  his  zeal  on  be^ 
lialf  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth — what  we  are 
offended  at  is  his  manner  of  showing  that  zaoL 
He  saya,  that  "  courtesy,  modesty,  and  charity  have 
no  place  as  to  the  truth  of  Almighty  God,"  Whem 
did  he  learn  this  doctrine?  Not  surely  in  tii0 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  We  wish  him  to  under- 
stand, as  a  Christian  teacher,  that  coortesy  and 
modesty  and  charity  can  harm  no  cause,  and,  least 
of  all,  uie  cause  of  truth.  He  says  he  has  suffered 
much  in  tMs  cause — ■**  in  warring  for  the  Church." 
Let  1^  try  a  little  the  effect  of  those  qualitiea 
whidb  at  present  ho  so  much  despises,  omd  perhaps 
he  will  suffer  less.  At  least,  he  will  meet  wh& 
sympathy  and  respect,  and  may  succeed  in  attracts 
ing  and  persuading  where  he  now  only  disgosts 
and  repels. 


LITEBABI 

XecNMf  Jrom  a  Zadys  Diary  of  her  Travels  in 

Sarbary.  2  vols.  CofDom,  London. 
Who  the  fair  writer  of  these  entertaining  volumes 
is,  we  know  not,  but  we  think  that  her  friends  have 
judged  well  in  recommeiidihg  her,  oa  Bho  informs 
OS  in.  her  preface,  to  ^ive  tiiem  to  the  public.  The 
aoflmes  wluch  she  visited,  though  by  no  means 
new,  are  always  interesting ;  and  they  are  pour- 
trayed  in  the  pages  before  us  with  much  power 
aa  well  as  delicacy  of  touch.  The  authoress,  it  is 
irery  evident,  is  no  holiday  tourist  The  beaten 
tracks  of  pleasare-se^ing  travellers  have  few 
charms  for  her  adventurous  fancy.  She  delights 
in  the  inaccessible  and  tlie  sublime.  The  match- 
less scenery  of  the  Bbsphorus,  the  classic  shores  of 
Crreece,  the  ragged  solitudes  of  Northern  Europe, 
seem  all  to  have  beeu  visited  in  turn,  before  tiic 
author  of  the  "  Lady's  Diary"  turned  her  thoughta 
to  Africa.  She  was  at  Marseilles,  she  informs  us, 
in  December,  1847,  en  route  for  Spain,  when,  exer- 
osing  the  privilege  of  her  sex,  she  suddenly  changed 
her  mind  and  embarked  for  Algiers. 

Her  description  of  Uiat  ancient  seat  of  piracy, 
is,  npon  the  wholes  far  from  inviting.  Aa  seen 
ftom  the  sea,  we  are  told  that  it  "looks  like  aheap 
of  stones  pled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaC" ; 
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;  A  closer  acquaintance  does  not  improve  the  general 
j  impression  conveyed  by  the  distant  aspect  of  the 
city.  Tlie  streets,  at  least  in  winter,  are  abomina* 
I  bly  dirty,  and  so  ore  the  omnibuses ;  and  so^  we 
mxy  add,  are  the  hotels.  The  environs  of  the 
,  city,  which  are  of  an  extremely  varied  character, 
and  present  many  striking  and  picturesque  scenes^ 
are  we  main  points  of  attraction  to  the  tourist 

Constantina  was  the  next  pkce  of  note  visited 
by  our  adventurous  countmvoman.  This  '*  rock-» 
built  city,"  the  Cirta  of  Qib  ancients,  it  will  be 
recollected  was  tsken  assault  by  the  French 
after  a  most  rigonnis  resistance  in  the  autumn  of 
1837.  The  peculiar  situation  of  this  remarkable 
city,  perched  on  the  summit  of  an  apiwrently  in- 
accessible rock,  seems  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
every  traveller.  "If  I  had  had  a  hundred  eyes," 
saya  the  author  of  the  "  Diary,"  "  I  should  hava 
employed  then!  all  in  my  eagerness  to  gaze  on  this 
ancient  capital  of  the  Numidian  Kings.  I  had 
heard  and  read  many  descriptions  of  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Constantina :  but  the  reality  exceeded 
all  I  could  have  imagined."  In  the  next  page, 
however,  she  dwells  pathetically  on  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  accommoidation  no^^9i;4^  J>y 
once  proud  seat  of  th@'^«(igidijbi'fa(M§ft^  The 
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rooms  of  the  iim,  an  old  Moorish  mansion,  con- 
tained no  fire-placea,  no  bells,  and  only  one  waiter, 
a  Jewess,  who .  understood  no  language  except 
Arabic.  There  ia  much  fine  scenery  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Constantina,  but  the  city  itself, 
except  from  its  historical  associatioDS,  Bcema  to 
contain  little  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
The  present  population  is  estimated  at  20,000,  of 
whom  about  2,000  are  Europeans. 

From  Gonstantina  our  traveller  made  her  ^'ay, 
partly  by  land,  partly  by  Bca»  to  Tunis.  The 
incidents  of  the  journey,  and  the  hardships  at- 
tending it,  are  d^ribed  with  much  \'ivacity  and 
spirit.  The  fording  of  flooded  rivers,  the  dangers 
at  times  incurred  from  the  too  close  vicinity  of 
wild  beasts  and  of.  still  wilder  tribes,  the  extortion 
of  innlieepers,  and  the  politeness  and  hospitality  of 
the  French  officers  at  some  of  the  more  remote 
Btations,  by  turns  occupy  the  pages  of  the  "  Diary." 
A  pleasant  residence  of  several  weeks  at  Tunis, 
whence  our  anonymous  author  returned  to  Europe 
by  way  of  Malta,  concludes  tlicse  peregrinations  m 
a  field  that  deserves  to  be  better  known  both  to 
die  tourist  and  the  general  reader. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  of  the  "  Diary"  is 
generally  succeesfhl  in  describing  what  she  has 
seen;  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  her  sex, 
she  dwelk  with  inierat  on  the  manners  and 
domestic  habits  of  the  inhabitants-  of  Korthcm 
A&ica.  ^Mtile  at  Algiers  she  visited,  under  tiie 
auspices  of  a  French  h^y,  a  Moorish  family  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  The  honours 
of  the  house  seem  to  have  been  done  by  two  very 
young  ladies,  one  of  fourteen  and  the  other  of  ten 
years  of  age.  The  elder  was  named  Zuleika,  and 
might  in  point  of  beauty,  we  aro  told,  have  passed 
for  Byron's  heroine  of  that  name.  Tlie  elder  sister 
displayed  to  the  visitors  her  dresses  and  her 
jewels,  both  in  ample  prolusion ;  the  younger,  in 
ner  turn,  claimed  their  attention  ifor  a  somewhat 
novd  radiibition,  viz.,  a  harem  of  dojls. 

"These  dolls  were  attired  in  the  costnmei  of  Mooriih 
ladles,  and  little  Gumara  assured  me  thitt  die  dressei  were 
all  ber  own  tnakiB^.  After  I  had  admired  them,  and  com- 
plimented Onmara  on  her  taste,  she  told  me,  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  that  she  had  yet  one  thing  more  to  shov.  So 
laying  she  produced  a  doll  with  a  huge  black  beai-d  and 
fieree  countenance,  and  dressed  completely  in  imiution  of 
&e  Snltao.  Whilst  I  wai  engaged  in  admiring  it,  Sidi 
Mahmond  entered.  He  had  heard  that  I  coiUd  speak 
Italian,  and  be  came  to  have  a  little  conrersatiun  with  me 
about  Italy,  a  country  in  which  he  hnd  travelled  much. 
The  father's  unexpected  Rppearaoce  dismayed  the  young 
ladies,  who  coloured  deeply,  whilst  they  endeavoured  to 
hide  the  miniatnre  efflpy  of  the  Sultan.  1  afterwards 
learned  that  ZaMka  and  her  sister  arc  brought  up  under 
sacb  vigorous  restraint,  that  even  the  possession  of  a  doU 
in  male  attire  is  a  thing  prohibited."— Vol.  i,  p.  62. 

This  fairly  beats  all  the  talcs  which  Captain 
Marrj'at  has  t<^J  us  of  American  prudeir. 

Besides  thus  describing  a  harem  of  dolls  at 
Algiers^  the  "  Diary"  gives  us  an  elaborate  picture 
of  a  harem  of  women  at  Tunis.  The  seraglio  in 
question  belonged  to  a  certain  Sidi  Hamda,  the 
presumj^ive  heir  to  the  present  Bey  of  Tunis.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  gorgeous  affair ;  but  we 
have  only  space  for  the  following  extract,  describing 
the  int«rior  eonrt-yard,  or  patio,  of  the  harem : — 

"  The  qrmmetry  and  pure  Moorish  a^le  of  the  Patio 
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were  perfect.  All  ronnd  it  were  ran^  of  alestdtr  graceftd 
pillars,  Bapportii^  an  upp«-  ttory  giuly  painted,  aimost  in 
the  Chinese  fashion.  TUe  pavonent 'of  uie  Patio,  and  the 
rool  gushing  fountain  in  its  midtt,  were  of  dazding  white 
polished  marble.  Under  all  the  four  colonnades  were 
several  openings  leading  to  the  inner  apartiuents  of  the 
women.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  play  of  colours  ift 
the  costume  of  the  inmates  of  this  bright  and  airy  prison,, 
than  by  comparing  it  to  the  rarimted  pluma^  of  the 
hundreds  of  cnrious  birds  here  assembled.  Proud  strattioff 
peacocks,  cockatoos,  parrots  of  all  kinds,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  Oriental  birds  of  species  wholly  unknown  to  mt, 
screamed,  Bc\r,  and  stalked  about,  as  companions  to  the 
poor  women  whose  perpetual  imprisonment  thej-  were  to 
enliven  and  adorn.  Several  negresses  were  here  and  there- 
busy  in  polishing  Uie  mirror-like  marble  steps  of  the  Patio, 
over  which  elsewhere  were  beard  pattering  the  gold  and 
jewel-laden  slippers  of  one  of  the  princesses.  Through 
every  door  were  seen  qnite  fairy  glimpses ;  at  every  pillar 
were  groups  of  fantastically  dressed  women,  the  monotony 
of  whose  daily  life  was  broken  by  the  visit  of  the  strangers. 
Gorgeously  dressed  children  were  led  and  carried  about  by 
numerous  niirses  and  attendants.  Nothingwaa  to  be  beard 
but  the  rustling  of  ^ks,  and  mutterings  and  whisperings 
that  meant,  of  course  :  *  Who  comes  here  to  peep  into  our 
golden  cage?' " 

We  shall  conclude  this  somewhat  lengthened 
notice  with  the  following  story  of  Moorish  ]U«, 
which,  though  bearing  all  tiie  air  of  KHDance,  is, 
we  are  assured,  "  an  ower  true  tale."  The  ina- 
dents,  it  appears,  were  related  to  the  writer  by  the 
lady  of  the  EngUsh  consul  at  Tunis. 

-  "As  the  women  of  thte  country  are  rigoronalyfbrindden; 
to  hold  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  any  man  but  titeir 
husband,  they  are  attended  in  sickness  by  medical  pmcti- 
tiooers  of  their  own  sex,  as  is  sometimes  the  esse  amoi^ 
our  own  poorer  classes.  One  night  as  Naimeh,  one  of 
these  female  physicians,  had  just  lain  down  to  rest  after  a 
busy  day,  she  was  suddenly  roused  by  some  one  knocking 
at  the  doorman  nnumal  circumstance — tor  bong  one  M 
the  most  eminent  of  her  proCesrion,  she  was  never  sam*- 
moned  at  night  without  previous  notice.  She  therefore 
paid  no  heed  to  the  call  at  first ;  but  the  knocking  was 
continued  with  such  increasing  vehemence  tlutt  she  began 
to  think  the  case  roust  be  an  urgent  one,  and  getting  out 
of  bed,  she  looked  out  tluougn  a  small  opcniiy?  in  the 
.  door,  and  inqnirefl  who  it  was  that  disturbed  her  at  that 
'  nnusual  hour.  *  Make  haste,  make  haate,  good  sister,* 
replied  an  unknown  male  vcnce  in  tones  of  great  amde^, 
'your  help  is  sorely  needed.  Come  at  once,  or  it  may- 
soon  be  too  late.'  Familiar  with  human  suffering  in 
various  forms,  old  Naimeh's  heart  was  readily  susceptible' 
of  pity.  She  hesitated  no  longer,  but  hastily  putting  on 
her  ample  garments,  she  stood  beside  the  stranger  in  the 
street  before  he  had  time  to  renew  his  pressing  entreaties.  - 
But  to  her  horror  and  dismay,  she  found  ber  late  suppliant 
transformed  at  once  into  an  imperioos  tyranL  In  an  instant*, 
she  found  herself  muffled  in  a  thick  cloth  tied  tightly  over 
ber  eyes  and  mouth,  and  grasped  by  a  strong  hand  that 
hurried  her  along  in  silence  through  the  des^ted  streets* 
she  knew  not  whither.  *  Three  hundred  piastres  for  you 
(about  10/.)  if  you  do  my  bidding  without  re^stance ;  U 
not,  you  are  a  dead  woman.'  Tliese  were  the  only  words 
that  fell  in  a  grim  whisper  on  the  ear  of  the  terrified 
woman,  as  she  was  dra^^d  through  many  winding  streets. 
At  last,  when  her  limbs  could  acnrcely  support  her  farther, 
her  condnctor  stopped,  gave  a  rignal,  and  the  gate  of  an 
almost  roral  mansion  cnpened  to  admit  the  pafar.  Wbm 
it  closed  behind  them,  the  stranger  removed  the  bandage 
from  ber  face,  and  led  her  in  silence  intq  the  innermost 
apartments,  where  ever^■thing  indicated  that  she  waa  in 
one  of  the  most  opulent  Moonsh  houses  of  the  town.  Ail 
around  her  was  pomp  and  splendour,  but  not  one  humiui 
sound  reached  her  ear.  An  awful  sUence  reigned  in  that 
abode  of  luxury ;  and  poor  Naimeh,  who  well  knew  the 
barbarous  customs  of  her  country  in  certain  respects,  had 
a  fearful  foreboding  of  the  work  whidi  she  had  been  so 
mysteriously  brought  to  do ;  perhaps  it  was  not  the  firat 
time  she  bad  been  forced  to  giT«lite«dJ{|Otfo$h  deeds. 
'Do  your  office  aDdbcliMift^Mettto|JW^lbeutwh«t 
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joa  see  here,'  were  the  very  lost  irofdt  Vbispered  In  her 
«wr  by  the  struiger  (whose  features  she  could  not  exactly 
^sccrn  ID  the  uim  Iight%  as  he  pushed  her  iaXo  a.  little 
chamber,  leaviog  the  heary  silken  cartain,  that  served  as  a 
door,  half  undrutrn  behind  her. 

"On  •  sumptuous  coach,  in  that  small  room,  lay  a 
beautiful  girl  apparently  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  No 
sound  escaped  acT  lips,  but  her  sircet  countenance  gave 
token  of  great  physical  suffering,  and  still  deeper  mental 
aagnish.  Naimeh's  practised  eye  quickly  perceived  that 
the  young  creature  was  about  to  become  a  mother ;  nor  was 
it  king  before  a  fine  male  babe  lay  in  the  midwife's  arms. 
Tenderly  did  the  fair  youn^  mother  gaze  on  her  first-bom ; 
but  her  joy  was  mingled  with  some  narrowing  anticipation, 
■nd  her  large,  gazeUe  eyes,  turning  full  of  tears  upon  the 
joidwife,  seemed  to  say,  '  Oh,  why  hare  you  let  me  lire  ?' 
Meanwhile,  delighted  that  her  mysterious  mission  had  taken 
no  worse  a  turn,  old  Naimch  endeavoured  to  comfort  and 
encourage  her  patient,  but  her  words  seemed  quite  lost 
upon  the  poor,  woe-begone  girl. 

"  The  Btnwger  now  stalked  into  the  chamber,  and 
ordered  Naimdi  to  withdraw  into  the  larger  room.  She 
(^-ed,  of  course;  but,  moved  by  curiosity  and  compassion, 
she  placed  herself  beliind  the  han^ng-door,  so  as  to  see  all 
that  passed,  without  herself  facmg  seen.  The  stranger 
went  up  to  the  bed-side,  and,  raising  the  girl's  faint  head 
with  one  hand,  he  whispered  to  her  to  drink  from  a  cup 
«4uch  he  held  in  the  other.  As  soon  as  she  was  aware  of 
his  pnrpost^  she  uttered  a  lend  shriek,  and,  stretching  out 
her  Trbite  arms  to  defend  herself,  sank  back  exhausted, 
after  a  short  struggle.  The  Btranger  quietly  laid  down  the 
CQp,  took  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and  allowing  it  to  its 
almost  fainting  mother,  said  something  to  her  in  a  low 
time,  and  with  a  peculiar  smile  upon  his  cold,  stem  features. 
Potent  words  they  must  hare  been,  though  spoken  so 
■oftly  ;  for  the  timid  jirl  seemed  at  once  possessed  with 
sledast  resolution.  The  atenger  lays  down  the  child, 
and  again  presents  the  cup  to  his  victim,  who,  as  she  takes 
it  from  his  hand,  casts  a  heart-rending  look  upon  her  bab^ 
a  look  that  Bccmed  to  say,  'Oh,  may  happiness  attend  my 
boy,  for  twice  I  am  a  mother  to  him,  twice  I  give  him  life.' 
Sfaie  pnta  the  cup  to  her  lips,  and,  before  she  has  drained  it 
to  the  bottom,  her  young  life  has  departed  from  its  lovely 
tencmCDt.  llie  cup  was  poisoned.  The  mnrdoer  looked 
Cor  a  nnoment  on  his  work  without  changing  a  muscle; 
then,  turning  to  Naimeh  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  only  killed 
a.  partridge,  he  pointed  to  the  corpse,  and  ordered  her  to  do 
what  was  necessary-,  and  he  silent  for  her  life.  The  old 
woman  obeyed,  Uiough  fear  and  horror  so  shook  her  frame, 
that  she  had  scarcely  strength  eoongh  to  prepare  the  remains 
dt  the  beautiful  victim  for  their  last  resting-place,  ■ 

"lUlida  nOfiaa  piik  eho  neve  Uanca, 
Che  sema  veato  in  an  bel  ooUe  fioechi 
Pares  poser  come  peisona  itanea: 

So  lay  the  victim  of  a  father's  wrath.  Nor  did  one  victim 
suffice ;  the  babe  still  lived,  and  with  loud  cries  seemed  to 
bewail  its  mother's  murder ;  but  a  powder  laid  on  its  lips 
by  the  ftssasfiin's  faimd  silenced  it  for  ever," 

Jfim  Verte  and  Prtue.  Sy  ike  Com^Zaw  Bkymar. 

Vol.lJ.  london:  C.  Fos. 
Tsu  little  volume,  as  the  last  production  of  one 
«f  the  oldeet  and  most  valued  contributors  to 
Taft's  Maoazinb,  demanda  our  early  attention; 
and  we  propose,  in  our  next  niunber,  to  disctiBS  at 
length  Uie  writings  and  the  genius  of  Ebenezer 
Ulliott  >[oanwh3e  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
^eaanre  of  preeenting  our  readers  with  the  foUow- 
log  inaguificeut  stanzaa  extracted  from  it : — 

SCOTSMEN  TO  SCOTLAND. 

•TBITTEN   POR  THE   SCOTSMEN   OP  SHEFFIELD. 

Thy  Men  of  Men  shall  we  forget. 

Old  Scotland  ?    No.    Where'er  we  be. 

All  lonely,  or  in  exile  met. 

We  think  of  them  and  thee. 


Mothier  of  Knox!  "hast  th'on  a  chaiin" 
That  gives  to  all  thy  name  who  bear 
Thoughts  which  unnerre  the  despot's  arm. 

And  Will,  to  do  and  dare  ? 
Thou  bad'st  him  build  on  tjrrant's  bones 
An  altar  to  the  Lord  of  Lords  ; 
Thou  gav'st  Mm  power  to  shatter  thrones, 

And  vanquish  kings,  iHth  words. 
Stem  Mother  of  the  deathless  dead  1 
Where  stands  a  Scot,  a  freeman  standi^ 
Self-stayed,  if  poor — self-clothed,  self-fed. 

Mind-mighty,  in  all  lands. 
No  mitred  pleader  need  thy  sons,  - 
To  save  the  wretch  whom  Mercy  spnnu ; 
No  classic  lore  thy  little  ones. 

Who  find  a  Bard  in  Bums. 
Their  path,  though  dark,  they  will  not  miss  j 
Secure,  they  tread  on  danger's  brink ; 
They  say,  ''This  shall  be !"  and  it  is; 

For,  ere  they  act,  they  think. 
Mother  of  Bums  !  tby  woe-nursed  bard 
Not  always  wisely  thought  or  said ; ' 
He  err'd,  he  sinn'd— buti  oh,  'tis  hard 

To  ban  the  voiceless  dead ! 
Mother !  thjr  doric  speech  hath  power 
The  heart  with  passion's  thrill  to  move ; 
But  none  could  sing,  in'hall  or  bower, 

Like  Um,  thy  Bard  of  Love. 
Who  ^pp'd  Us  words  in  ligbtning  i  Who 
Witii  thunder  arm'd  his  story  rhyme  7 . 
Who  made  his  music  teDd|er,  trae. 

Terse,  terrible,  sublime  ? 
Who  bade  thy  bard,  in  thrall,  maintain 
A  freeman's  port,  where'er  l»e  trod  ? 
Who  tant^t  the  peasant  to  disdain 

Fraud  I^ashion's  Minstrels  1  God. 
Who  gave  the  child  of  toil  a  lyre. 
With  living  sunbeams  wildly  Strang? 
And  taught  his  soal  of  living  hre 

IWth's  nniversal  tongue  ?  ' 
God.    But  with  torture  Paction  filled  . 
The  cup  he  drained  in  gloomy  pride : 
What  marvel,  if  the  poison  kili'd  ? 

What  marvel,  if  he-died  ? 
Few  were  his  days,  his  fortunes  foni  { 
Bravely  he  strugi^ed,  though  not  long  ; 
And  with  a  poet's  glowing  soul,  . 

Drew  near  to  God  in  song. 
For  Conscience  to  thy  poet  said, 
"Bums*  beamartyr!"  "  For  the  truth, 
I  win,"  he  cried — and  bow'dliii  bead. 

And  died,  pvy-haired  »  ytnith. 
\ntb  Itttie  men  he  might  not  stay. 
But  hasted  from  a  world  unkind : 
Oh,  guess  the  worth  he  threw  away. 

By  what  he  left  behind ! 
And  what  a  wreath  his  fame  had  worn, 
Amid  a  world's  immcwiHi  tears. 
Had  he,  like  England's  Milton,  borne 

'   The  froit  of  sixty  years ! 
Dot  shall  it  of  our  rires  he  told 
That  they  their  "  bmther  poor"  forBOok  ? 
No !  for  they  gave  him  more  than  gold ; 

They  bought  the  brave  man's  Book! 
Scotland '.  thy  sons — and  not  unearned 
This  day  of  pleasing  tears  returns — 
Are  met  to  mourn  tby  trampled,  spumed. 

Poor,  broken  -hearted  Duma. 
And  oft  again,  the  kind,  the  brave, 
Who  sorrow's  feast,  like  him,  hare  shared. 
Will  meet,  to  honour  in  his  grave 

Thy  glorious  mitic  bsrd. 
Oh,  spare  his  frailUeB ! — write  them  not 
On  mute  Misfortune's  coffin-lid ! — 
Ev*n  Bacon  err'd,  and  greater  Scott 

Not  always  greatly  did. 
A  fearful  g^ft  is  flame  from  heaven, 
To  him  who  bears  it  in  his  breast ;         i  - 
Self-fifd,  and  bM#d,^^ofci^WOQle 

Let  Robert's  ashes  resL  O 


3^  UTuuaar 

Jtihdem  iSVote  !Mali.  Bertsed  and  lUiutTated, 
■witii  Essays  and  Notea, .  by  Williak  C.  Townb- 
XND,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  Beoorder  of  MacolesfieM.  In 
2  Tolumes.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
It  would  bo  difficult  to  name  any  work  in  our 
language  containing  a  greater  moss  of  interesting 
matter  than  the  "  State  Triala"  afibrd.  What  a 
hoet  of  brilliant  names,  from  Raleigh  to  HaBtinga, 
are  associated  with  those  ponderous  tomes !  How 
many  mingled  scenes  of  heroism  and  guilt  do  they 
unfold  ?  The  detuls  <mF  great  crimes  have  always 
exerdsed  an  irrefflstiUe  influence  on  die  intention 
of  mankind,  and  in  no  publication  in  existence, 
not  even  in  the  Causes  Celebres  of  our  French 
neighbours,  abounding  though  they  do  in  strange 
eventful  incidents,  ia  there  to  be  found  so  various 
and  80  vast  a  catalogue  of  guilt  aa  in  the  voluminous 
collection  of  Howell.  That  collection,  however, 
it  will  be  remembered,  reaches  no  further  down 
than  the  year  18^,  the  last  tritd  recorded  being 
that  of  Arthur  Thistlewood  and  hia  associates  for 
their  insane  conspiracy  to  surprise  and  murder  all 
the  members  of  the  then  existing  Ministry-,  at  the 
house  of  .tJie  Earl  of  Harrowby,  iu  the.  early  part 
of  that  year. 

Since  the  period  in  question  many  Temarkable 
trials  have  t^en  place,  and  indeed  of  recent- years 
a  continuation  of  Howell!s  work  has  been  more 
than  once  projected.  Mr.  Townaend's  publication 
does  not  aim  at  this;  bat  it  will  farnish  much 
nsefol  matter  for  Qie  fixture  compiler  who  under- 
takes the  task  of  bringing  down  the  records  of  state 
offences  to  the  present  time.  We  have  two  faults, 
however,  to  find  witii  the  selection  of  trials  be- 
fore us ;  the  first  is,  that  not  the  faintest  attempt 
has  been  made  to  arrange  them  in  chronological 
order;  and  the  second,  that  several  of  the  most 
important  of  modern  times  have  been  omitted. 

In  order  to  establish  our  first  point,  we  have 
only  to  state  that  the  first  trial  reported  in  the  first 
volume  is  that  of  John  Frost,  for  high-treason,  in 
1840 ;  while  the  first  trial  in  the  second  volqme  is 
that  of  the  present  Lord  Dundonald,  for  conspiracy, 
in  1814.  With  regard  to  our  second  objection,  it 
may,  perhaps,  suffice  to  state,  that  the  trial  of 
Henry  Hunt,  'for  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in 
•the  lunentable  proceedings  which  occurred  at  Man- 
chester, in  'August^  ISl^,  occupies  no  place  in 
"Mx.  Townsend's  collection. 

This  trial,  of  which  no  duly  authorised  edition 
has  yet  been  published,  ia  so  important,  in  more 
than  one  point  of  view,  that  we  cannot  sQppose  it 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Townsend ;  and 
we  are  driven  to  the  conjecture  that  lie  has  pur- 
posely avoided  a  still  painftd  and  irritating  topic 
of  our  recent  history.  But  these  considerations  do 
not  justify  the  omisdion.  The  trial  of  Hunt,  and 
the  inquest  which  afterwards  took  place  at  Oldham, 
form  the'  only  authentic  record  of  the  darkest  pass- 
age in  the  political  onnsls  of  the  present  generation. 
Thomas  Carlyle  is  right  The  txiun^  achieved 
on  the  field  of  Peterloo,"  by  "  your  unspeakable  veo- 
maniy  cavalry,"  ovbf  an  nrireasting  multitttde — 
the  prompt  and  cordial  thanks  returned  by  the 
Prince  Regent  to  the  victors — still  rankle  in  the 
bosom  of  l£e  nation.  But,  independent  altogether 
of  the  historical  mtereat  atCat^g  to  the  justly- 


named  "  l^kncheeter  massacre,'*  Mr.  TownsenA 

must,  as  a  lawyer,  be  aware  that  in  no  recent  case 
vraa  the  constitution^  law  of  public  meetings  auirei 
folly  discussed  tbui  during  the  trial  oi  Hont  lb 
was,  indeed,  the  anl^rity  chiefly  referred  to  in  tlie 
last  imd  most  memorable  prosecntion  of  0'C!knmell 
in  1844.  Surely  a  trial,  in  every  point  of  view  so 
important,  was  better  worthy  a  place  in  Mr. 
Townsend'a  collection  than  that  of  Lord  Cardigan^ 
for  his  bloodless  passage  of  arms  at  W^imbledon 
with  Captain  TacKett>  ^iriucli  we  find  in  the  pages. 
before  us. 

There  are  other  interesting  political  trials  whic^ 
we  should  have  wished  to  see  chronicled  in  Mr. 
Townsend's  volumes.  Howell's  collection  does 
not  contain  that  of  the  deeply-injured  Queen  oZ 
George  the  Fourth.  Kei&er  does  it  contain  th& 
trials  for,  h^  treason  which  took  place  in  Scot* 
land  in  the  year  1820.  We  may  remind  onr 
southern  readers  that  iu  that  year  two  men,  named 
£aird  and  Hardy,  were  hanged  and  beheaded  at 
Stirling  with  all  the  grim  foimalitieB  of  law,  and 
that  another  named  Wilson  met  the  same  fate- . 
at  Glasgow,  for  offences  which  at  the  present  day 
would  probably  not  entail  even  the  puniahmcnt  of 
tram^rtation.  The  two  former  were  defended  by- 
Jeffrey  ■with  great  eloquence  and  spirit  against  an, 
overwhelming  array  of  counsel  for  the  crown,  from 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed ;  for  the  law  of  treason  in  j 
both  countries  having  been  assimilated  by  the  Act' 
of  Union,  it  is  competent  in  such  cases,  and  in  such 
cases  only,  for  the  barristers  of  either  conntiy  to 
practise  before  any  British  tribunal 

Notwithstanding  these  omissions,  howem,  tW 
work  before  us  contains  much  intereatii^  matin: 
The  earliest  trial  given  in  the  collection  is  that  oC 
Lord  Dundonald,  of  whose  perfe(^  innocence  oT 
the  charge  of  wbidi  he  was  found  guilty  Mr. 
Townsend  informs  us  he  entertains  not  tibe  smallest- 
doubt.  The  last  is  that  of  the  hero  of  the  Ballin- 
garry  cabbage-garden.  There  are,  moreover,  vari- 
ous trials  of  a  non-political  character,  such  as 
that  of  Lord  Cardigan,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  tliat  of  Edward  Gihlxm  W'akefield,  the 
evil  genius  of  colonial  ministers,  for  the  abdnc— 
tion  of  Miss  Turner,  and  that  of  Mr.  Stuart,  of 
Duneam,  for  killing  Sir  Alexander  BoswcU,  with 
the  admirable  defence  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cock- 
bum,  of  which  Mr.  Townsend  jiatly  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise.  The  trials  of  varion» 
recent  uotorions  criminals,  snoh  as  Conrvoisier, 
Oxford,  and  Macne^en,  are"  contained  in  Mr.  ! 
Townaend's  work. 

Mifle  Rangers;  or.  Adventures  of  an  OJRcer  i» 
SotUhern  Mexico.   2  vols.  IxmdoD  :  Shobcrl. 
The  author  of  this  work  seems  to  emulate  the  fame- 
of  Colonel  Crockett,  of  Tenessec.    The  following-  I 
account  o(  himself,  in  hia  first  diapter,  will,  wo-  I 
think,  justify  the  remark :— -  j 

"  My  foot  Had'  pressed  the  smntnits  of  the  Andes,  and 
climbed  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Sierra  Mndrc  I  hkd  steamei 
it  dovn  the  Missisuppi,  and  sculled  it  up  the  Oriooco.  I 
had  hunted  bulfaloes  ^h  the  Pawnees  of  the  Platte,  and 
ostriches  upon  llie  Pampas  of  tlie  Plata.  To-day  shiver- 
ing in  the  hot  of  an  Eftquiinaux,  a  niont^)i£|f  J^^kibr  my 
aiesta  in  tn  aery  coadi  nhder  the  gossamer  uhndage  M  tfae- 


Cofo«a  palm.  I  liad  eaten  raw  meal  with  Uu  tnnpers  of 
Qie  Ro(^  Moantaiiu,  aod  rotut  nioDfcey  among  we  Mob- 
qsito  Indians;  and  muck  more,  that  might  weary  the 
leader,  and  that  ongbt  to  have  made  the  writer  a  wiser 
■an;  bat  I  Tear  the  sinrit  of  adventure,  its  thirst  is  within 
mmt  slakeless.  I  had  just  returned  from  a  '  scurry* 
among  the  ComaDcbes  of  Western  Texas,  and  the  idea  of 
tettlinff  down  was  as  far  from  my  mind  as  erer. 

"'Whatnext?  What  next?'  thought  I.  'Ha!  the 
Var  in  Mexico.' " 

Bo  far,  well.  And  if  be  had  given  us  a  simple 
and  faithful  narrative  of  vrhat  he  saw  there,  we 
efaonld  have  thanked  him  for  his  pains ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  book  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  intro- 
dnction  of  fictatioos  names  md  incidents,  and  by 
&e  highly  exaggerated  tone  of  the  whole  work. 
Hie  adventores  related  are  so  numerous  and  so 
fltarding,  that  truth  must  indeed  be  a  great  deal 
stranger  than  fiction  if  we  are  to  yield  innilicit 
&ith  to  all  that  thesti  volumes  contain.  No  to- 
mmctf,  at  least  that  we  ever  read,  affords  so  rapid 
«  aeries  of  stirring  incidents.  This  apparent  spirit 
of  eoci^^eration  Ib  to  be  regretted,  as  the  work 
abounds  in  vigorous  passages  displaying  great  de- 
scriptive power.  We  look  in  vain  in  it,  however, 
for  any  connected  ontUhe  bf  the  progress  of  the 
Blexican  war; 

Ceylon  and  t)te  Cingalese,  ^c. '  "  "By  Henbt 
Chablbs  Sibb,  M.A.,  Barriatei'-a^Laff'.  In  2 
T<H*.  WiUiam  Shoberl,  London. 
Wb  have  beard  a  great  deal  about  Ceylon  of  late, 
tfaanks  to  Lord  Torrington  and  bis  dog-taxes,  and 
we  shall  probably  hear  much  more  before  the 
dosing  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament  The 
work  befbre  us  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  our 
stock  of  information  reflpecting  that  valuable 
dependency.  It  is  written  by  a  pei^son  of  intelli- 
gence and  observation,  who,  from  the  drcumstance 
of  his  having  filled  the  office  of  Deputy  Queen's 
Advocate  for  tbe  southern  dmsion  or  Geylon,  had 
Tea^  access  to  the  best  sotuves  of  information. 
Bendes  affording  us  on  apparently  unprejudiced 
narrative  of  the  political  disturbances  which  have 
latdy  distracted  that  island,  Mr.  Sirr  bus  supplied 
many  interesting  details  as  to  its  great  natural 
capabilities,  as  well  as  to  the  history,  litCTature,  and 
domestic  mannera  of  its  inhabitants.  The  archi- 
tectoraJ  antiquities,  tod,  which  in  tltis  fabled  seat 
of  paradise  are  numerous  and  highly  interesting, 
come  in  for  their  duo  share  of  attention. 

If  our  space  allowed  us,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  extract  various  passages  descriptive  of  the  sub- 
lime and  gorgeous  scenery  with  which  Ceylon 
abounds.  We  should  also  be  tempted  to  transcribe 
more  than  one  translated  specimen  of  the  works 
of  native  authors  which  enrich  the  volumes  before 
US.  But  we  must  be  content  to  confine  otirselves 
to  one  topic,  being  liiat  upon  which,  from  his  pro- 
feaaional  experience,  &e  antiior  is  best  entitled  to 
be  heard,  viz.,  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ceylon.  Mr.  Sirr  shews  that  in  this  important 
department  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  ; 
and  he  shews,  moreover,  what  Lord  Torrington 
onglit  to  have  known  before  he  comtnenced  his 
shooting  of  priests  and  hanging  of  pretenders,  that 
the  pnniflhrnent  of  death  has  no  terrors  for  the 
tme  foUoww  of  Buddha.   His  implicit  faith  in  the 


transmigration  of  soxds  enables'  him  to  meet  his- 
fate  wifii  indifference  or  with  defiance.  What 
should  we  think  of  hearing  a  prisoner,  afler  sen- 
tence of  death  bad  been  passed  upon  him^  taming^ 
round  upon  his  judge  and  jury,  and  tellii^  theii» 
that  he  hoped  yet  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  sting- 
ing them  all  as  a  cobra-capella,  into  which  he  knew 
he  would  be  instantly  transformed  upon  his  exe- 
cution? Another  criminal,  with  less  nulignily, 
or  with  more  indolaice,  will  boast  that  he  is  to 
exchange  his  human  form  for  that  of  a  coffee- 
bush,  when  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow 
berries,  and  in  return  be  carefully  trimmed,  watered^ 
and  taken  care  of.  A  third,  in  whom  avarice  is 
the  ruling  jpasaion,  will  declare  that  in  his  next 
stage  of  existence  be  ^vill  enter  the  soul  of  a  rich 
man  and  oppress  the  poor. 
With  reference  to  mis  subject  Mr.  Sirr  says^-^ 

"  We  must  acknowledge  our  sincere  conrtction  that 
capital  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  upon  our  fellow 
subjects,  who  are  followers  of  ffnddha,  or  believers  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  We  hare  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion from  personal  observation,  which  has  aatis&ed  ua- 
of  the  utter  recUasaiieH  with  iriiidi  the  benighted 
foUowers  of  Buddha  meet  death  as  a  punhAmmt,  and  the 
consequent  inefficac^  of  the  example  to  deter  the  survivors.. 

"  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  we  select  the  following 
Instance,  from  many  others,  to  wluch  onr  own  experience- 
bears  testimony,  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  a- 
criminal  trial  in  Ceylon.  Appoo  Vapa,  aged  fourteen  years, 
was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  ot  a  female,  two  years 
his  JutUor.  It  was  proved  upon  the  trial  tliat  the  maiulett 
body  of  the  deceased  bad  been  found  in  a  stream,  a  short 
distance  from  Belligamme,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  which 
her  parents  resided,  who  weEe-poor  hut  respectable  people. 
That  on  the  day  previously  to  that  on  which  the  corpse 
was  discovered  the  deceased  had  bean  srat  by  her  parents- 
to  the  baxaar  to  parehue  rice,  for  irtuch  purpose  the  had. 
been  given  an  e^  fanam  piece,  or  a  abuUog  oC  oar 
money. 

'*  Two  or  three  of  the  witnesses  had  seen  the  girl  in. 
company  with  the  prisoner,  on  the  day  above  specified,  at 
some  distance  from  the  basaar,  and  the  information  whick 
had  been  given  by  them  led  to  the  i^prehension  of  Appoo- 
Yttpa. 

"  When  the  prisoner  was  arrested,  spots  of  blood  were 
found  npon  his  comboy,  which  was  produced  in  court,  and 
one  witness  stated  that  he  could  swear  to  those  spots  being- 
marks  of  human  blood,  aa  he  had  smelt  it  soon  after  the- 
prisoner's  arrest.  Blood  was  also  viuble  upon  a  knife 
produced  in  court,  which  hadbeenfound  upon  the  prisoner,, 
and  the  same  mbiess  swore  to  the  fact  of  that  being  also 
the  stain  of  human  blood.  Money  was  also  pnmd  tar 
bare  been  spent  by  Amwo  Yapa  between  the  polod  vhni 
he  was  last  sera  with  toe  deceaaed,  and  that  of  his  appre- 
hension. 

"The  jury  found  him  guUty.  Sentence  of  death  was^ 
passed,  which  be  listened  to  with  the  greatest  indifference 
coBcdvabl^  and,  at  the  conclusion,  stated  that  he  did  not 
care,  as  he  knew  that  he  would  become  in  his  next  state 
of  existence  a  cobra-capella,  and  in  that  form  he  should  re- 
turn and  have  the  satisfaction  of  stinging  the  judge,  jury, 
and  advocate;  This  youth  made  a  full  confession  of  bis' 
crime :  he  first  knocked  bis  victim  on  the  head,  and  then 
cut  and  maimed  her  with  his  knife ;  he  afterwards  hid  thr 
body  amongst  some  underwood,  but,  fearing  it  might  too 
reatuly  be  ducovered  in  that  situation,  he  bad  dragged  it  a 
oonriderable  distance,  and  thrown  it  into  the  stream  wher*' 
it  was  found. 

"  He  also  acknowledged  the  murders  of  two  other  chddrea 
of  ages  corresponding  with  her's  for  whose  death  he  was  to 
suffer,  and  stated  that  in  each  instance  be  had  been  actuated 
by  the  sole  moUve  to  poasess  himself  of  some  insignificant 
Sam  of  money,  or  trinket,  possessed  by  tbem.  Appoo^ 
Yapa  maintained  to  the  last  the  »>fe"^>^WpH>^}»«'»* 
he  evinced  at  the  trial,  and  hi^^^^El^eiH^A-^d^iKa:  UUl*. 
.  effect  upon  the  spectators. 
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'  **  On  another  occasion,  when  a  prisoner  mi  aaked  in  the 
usual  form>  if  he  had  any  cause  tQ  show  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  he  replied  that  be  was 
quite  contented  to  die^  and  did  not  wish  to  nvoid  it,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  in  his  next  stage  he  would  pass  a  life 
of  ease  and  quiet,  and  hare  all  his  wants  supplied,  as  he 
should  become  a  coffec-bush,  and  would  Uius  have  plenty 
of  good  water,  bear  abundant  crops  of  the  berry,  and  conse- 
quently be  taken  the  gireatest  care  of,  without  any  personal 
Cnuble,  or  inconvenience. 

"Ona  recent  occasion,  two  high-caste  Cingalese  men 
were  condemned  to  suffer  death  at  Colombo,  (or  murder; 
each  of  them  confessed  the  crime,  and  one  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  impressed  with  the  heinousness  of 
ma  offence.  But  the  other  one  evinced  great  hardihood, 
and  smd,  when  the  rope  was  aroand  his  neck,  that  imme- 
diately  the  breath  had  quitted  hia  body,  he  would  be  bom 
again  as  a  demon,  and  torment  the  moodliar  through  whose 
endeavours  he  bad  been  apprehended,  and  kill  his  wife  and 
children  ;  and,  after  satiating  his  vengeance  in  that  form, 
be  would  die,  and  his  soul  would  inhabit  the  carcase  of 
a-rich  man,  and  in  that  capacity  he  would  oppress  the  poor 
and  needy,  or,  as  the  wretched  criminal  expreased  himaelf, 
'  suck  the  blood  of  the  people.' " 

A  Critical  SUtoryofthe  Langnage  and  Literature 
of  Ancient  G-reece,     "By  WILLIUC  Mu&x,  of 
Caldwell.    3  vols.   Longrium  &  Co. 
GoLOKEL  Mure's  Tepntation  as  a  scholar  and  a 
traveller  entitle  tLo  work  before  us  to  a  miich  more 
lengthened  notice  than  we  can  devote  to  it  during 
the  present  month.    We  shall,  ho\vever,  take  an 
early  opjX)rtiinity  of  returning  to  thia  elaborate 
treatise,  which,  both  from  its  Rtyle  and  matter,  it  is 
to  perceive  jamt  have  absorbed  the  leiaitro  of 
many  years. 

Progressive  Lesaoiu  in  Social  Science.  By  the 
Author  of  "Outlines  of  Social  Economy."  Loc- 
doQ :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

This  is,  both  in  form  and  substance,  a  school-baok  for 
^own-up  men.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  ques- 
tions  upon  all  tlie  leading  topics  of  political  eco- 
nomy; and  in  many  cases,  of  course,  the  query 
suggests  a  troth  which  the  catechumen  might  easily 
enough  overlook,  if  tKia  or  some  similar  process  of 
eliciting  demonstration  were  not  adopted.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  old  Socratic  method  of  making  the  dis- 
ciple reflect  and  establish,  by  his  own  answers,  the 
verity  that  he  seeks  for.  The  pages  before  us  are  de- 
signed for  tlic  mechanics  of  the  Fiusbury  Institution ; 
and  present  us  with  a  fair  specimen  of  food  meet 
for  the  strong  and  manly  intellect  of  English 
artizous. 

Zetio'sonJEarlySdueation.hyPatalossn.  Iiondou: 
C.  Gilpin.. 

Pestalozzi's  letters  deserve  a  reprint,  though 
ttearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  their 
first  appearance.  Any  record,  however  trifling,  of 
the  founder  of  popular  education  would,  of  course, 
demand  our  resirectful  attentioa ;  hut  in  tlie  writ- 
ings of  PcAtalozzi  there  are  intriniiic  qualities  that 
well  repay  jwrusal.  It  is  from  tlie  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  his  heart  that  he  discovers  and  en- 
forces tnitlu  Both  his  precepts  and  example  shew 
that  it  is  foolish  and  criminal  to  despair  of  better 
things,  though  we  witness  any  amount  of  human 
degradation.  He  makes  us  em^atically  better 
snd  wiser  men. 
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l%e  Angel  World.  By  Philip  Jahss  Bulbt, 
Author  of  "Festus."  Fickering.  1850. 

Wk  have  been  no  less  delighted  than  sui^rised  by 
this  poem.  It  is  gold  of  great  price,  without  a 
particle  of  alloy.  For  tliis  we  were  hardly  pre- 
pared. After  having  been  angered  beyond  mea- 
sure .  by  findmg  the  real  merits  of  Fcstus  sadly 
marred  by  tlie  admixture  of  most  wilful  and  un- 
pardonable blemiflhes,  it  was  natural  to  approach 
the  little  volume  before  ua  with  considerable  tre- 
pidation. The  jwet  has,  however,  now  undoubtixUy 
won  his  spurs.  *'  Featus"  showed  that  he  liad  power ; 
"  The  Angel  World"  proves  as  cogently  that  he  has 
judgment  We  believe  in  the  sanity  of  true  gemns.  ' 
Neither  ho  nor  his  readers  will  ever  regret  th^  he 
has  listened  to  friendly  monitors.  He  is  as  wild  i 
and  imaginative  as  ever ;  but  his  composition  is 
rigidly  artistic  Art,  we  know,  is  an  awful  name ; 
but  if  we  ^glish  it  a^  taste  or  judgment,  we  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  iutiiauating  that  the  present  ia 
less  original  than  the  earlier  work.  For  no  poet  , 
could  we  well  say  more,  and  Mr.  Bailey  does  not 
deserve  less. 

A  Career  in  iJie  Commons.     By  Wm.  Locket 
Habls.    L9,ngq3an  &  Co. 

In  the  form  of  a  serie^of  letters  to  a  young  memboc 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Harle  gives  an  admirable  resumi  | 
of  the  opinions  entertained  by  tlie  Liberal,  paity  j 
generally  upon  all  leading  topics  of  the  day.    The  I 
style  is  flowing  and  easy,  as  bclits  the  converBS-  | 
Uonal  character  of  the  book ;  and  the  matter  thus 
pleasantly  conveyed  well  deserves  marked  and  ; 
general  attention.   No  one  who  advocates  Progrees 
can  rise  from  tlie  perusal  of  &ese  pages  withoiU 
feelmg  that  they  have  enabled  him  to  ^ve  better  | 
reasons  for  the  fiuth  that  is  in  him. 

Ood  Save  the  People.   The  Poetry  by  Ebenbzm 
Elliott,  the  Music  by  W.  Thobold  Wood. 
Price  Is.  Published  by  J.  Simpson,  Begcnt  Stroeti 
and  Shepherd  &  Jonea,  Kewgate  Street. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  these  fine  stanzas  of  tho 
Gorn-Iaw  Rhymer  have  at  last  found  fitting  *'  musi- 
cal utterance."   The  composer  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  poet 

Paj/ne'a  33ook  <jf  Art.   Parts  T.  to  V.   Price  Is. 

each.  London :  W.  French. 
For  the  very  moderate  sum  of  Is.  the  lover  of 
art  is  presented  by  Mr.  Payne  with  three  of  the 
most  beautiful  line  en^avings  that  modern  sldll 
can  supply.   The  originals  are  the  pittdnctions  ^ 
the  most  eminent  piuntcrs  of  Germany  at  the  jwo- 
sent  day.    All  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Pinacotheke  or  Leuchtenberg  Gallery  at  Muni<^ 
Those  who  have  seen  tliem  there  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  jwwer  of  refreshing  their  memory  by  | 
means  of  the  admirable  copies  before  us.   .Thope  ; 
who  have  not  wiU  be  able  to  form  something  like  ! 
a  fair  estimate  of  modem  German  art  ' 

India  and  the  Gospel.    By  the  Eev.  W.  Clabk- 

soii.  London :  John  Snow. 
Mb.  Gubkson  gives  a         ,andk^^v|sll  written 
account  of  the  kM^M^^WS^^  plMse 
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between  Cbristiaiuty  and  t}ie  iniligenoos  superstt- 
donfl  of  our  orientol  empire.  He  is  full  of  hope, 
and  cheerful,  ns  it  becomes  one  to  be  who  has  cast 
hia  lot  in  a  field  presenting  such  tremendous 
obetacles  to  his  exertions  as  the  Brahmin-and-caste- 
ridden  land  of  India.  His  book  is  so  varied  with 
incidental  narrative  and  anecdote  diat  it  will  be 
fonnd  deeply  interesting  and  attmctivc  even  to 
those  who  do  not  Bympathisc  v/it\x  missiouary 
effort*. 

Aletieta,  or  the  Doom  If^lhohgv,  toiih  other 
Potms.  By  'Wii.LiAit  Cuixlba  Kkkt.  Long- 
sum  ti  Co. 

There  is  very  considerable  poetac  power  displayed 
in  this  little  volume.  The  writer  possesses  both 
taste  and  feeling;  but  we  thiuk  he  might  have 
dispense*!  with  the  Mythological  Uloasary  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  which  occupies  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pages.  The  smaller  poema  arc  more  suc- 
cessfid  than  die  more  elaborate  "  Alethcia." 

T4tf  Old  Judffe,  or  Life  in.  a  Colonv.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Sam  Slide,"  &e.  Ifew  £ditiou.  Colbun, 
London. 

We  are  not  surprised  Uiat  a  new  edition  of  this 
eaktertaintttg  work  has  been  called  for.  The  scenes 
of  colonial  life  which  it  pourtrays  are  sketched 
Mf'ith  that  peculiar  mixture  of  hmnour  and  vigorous 
good  sense  which  characterise  all  the  productions 
of  their  author.  Judge  Haliburton  is-a  close,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  an  indulgent  observer  of  mankiad. 
The  beat  chapters  in  the  book  before  us  are,  we 
think,  the  one  entitled  "  Asking  a  Governor  to 
Dine,"  and  "The  Ball  at  Government  House." 

Common  Senae  versus  Common  Law.  -By  'Willuu 
3f  .AMET,  Baq..  Barrister-at-Law.   Longman  &  Co. 

Law  reform  has  at  length  become  the  great  ques- 
tioa  of  the  day.  The  abuses  and  anonuilies  in  the 
adntioistration  of  justice  have  become  now  so  in- 
tolerable that  their  maintenance  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  writer  of  Uie  work  before  us  seems 
fully  sensible  of  tliis  truth ;  and  he  urges  hb  pro- 
fessional brethren  to  join  the  law  reformers  \mih 
they  may  yetdo  so  with  agood  grace.  The  advice 
19  both  sound  and  well  timed. 


Mr.  Massey  deals  only  with  the  Common  Law 
Courts  in  England ;  and  the  remedy  ho  proposes  is 
both  sweeping  ,  and  simple.  He  desires  to  abolish 
aUogether  the  forms  of  "  special  pleading"  in  these 
courts,  and  to  Bulwtitnte  a  simple  and  intelligible 
process,  by  which  the  real  question  at  iesue  between 
the  contending  parties  may  be  promptly  ascertained. 
He  would  utterly  discard  those  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties,  relating  only  to  the  form,  not  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  case. 

Karraifve  of  Arctic  Discovery,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  iAe  present  time.  By  J.  J.  Shillixouw, 
London :  "Wm.  Shoberl. 
The  title  of  this  book  tells  its  story  truly  and  con- 
cisely. It  is,  in  fact,  a  most  useful  compendium  of 
all  that  is,  perhaps  nearly  all  that  can  be,  known 
upon  the  subject  The  author  has  e^'idently  had 
access  to  official  sources  of  information. 


The  folloAving  publications  have  been  received : — 
T&f  Bible  in  Every  Land.   Part  IX.   Price  2*.    Class  III. 

Indo- European  Language*.  Divisions F. and G.  London: 

published  by  Samael  Baxter  and  Sons. 
The  Edinbargh   Christian  Magazine.    Price  3d.  Mo. 

Xlil.,  vol  2.   Edinburgh  -.  Paton  and  Ritchie. 
A  Short  TWatise  upon  the  Unequal  Impotts  upon  port 

Tfine.    By  Josepli  Jamea  Forrester.   London :  Pelham 

Richardson 

The  A'ational  Cjfclopadia  of  Viefal  Knowledge,  Part 
XKXIX.-  Price  Is.   London:  Charles  Koigbt. 

Marriage:  Ua  Origin,  I'set,  ami  Duties.  By  the  Rev 
W.Bruce.   Price  6d.   Sold  by  G.  Slater,  252,  Stnnd. 

Leuft  of  Home.  By  O.  Castledcn.  Price  9d.  I<ondon  t. 
^utridgc  and  Oakey. 

FSrat  Clasfboak  of  Pkgtical  Geography,  By  W.  Rhind. 
Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox. 

Revision  of  Taxation.  Speech  of  A.  Anderson,  M.P.,  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Commons,  19th  Feb.  19&0. 
J.  UnvriD,  Bticklersbury. 

lieBasaar.   Manchester:  Love  and  Barton. 

Ftoicera:  their  Moral  Language  and  Poetry,  By  H.  G> 
Adams.  .  London :  G.  Slater. 

ff^righfs  Biographical  Genu.  Price  id.  each.  First  aeries. 
Is.  Bristol;  J.'  Wright}'  London:  Hooliton  amfc- 
Stoneman. 

My  out  PupUt.  By  the  AatbOT  of  "M7  Scbooldays." 
London :  Hall  and  Co. 

Pteatanl  Pastimes,  or  Drawing  Room  Drama.  London  r 
Hall  and  Co. 

T&  Baronial  and  EAletkuttad  Anti^^ties  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh :  Wmi  Blackwood  and  Sou. 


POLITICAL 

Tub  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tells  us  a  tale 
that  has  oft  been  said  and  sung.  He  can  bear 
adversity  like  a  hero,  prosperity  overwhelms  him.. 
Everybody  cries  like  J'Mie  Ochiltree,  "  Haill  of  my 
ain,  and  nane  of  my  neighbours,"  as  soon  as  the 
slightest  inkling  is  given  of  an  overflowing 
treasnty.  The  unhappy  official  has  to  dispense  re- 
mission (^taxati6n,and  soon  flnds,]ike  Louis  XrV., 
that  they  who  receive  prove  ungrateful,  and  that 
Uioee  who  are  dk^poiuted  reproach  him  with 
tenfold  bitterness. 

It  18,  however,  well  eooagh  thattfaere  iuome  good 
to  qnarrd  for,  instead  of  some  ev13  to  be  encoun- 
tered. The  quarterly  returns  of  the  revenue  are 
of  ft  iavouraUe  oharaeter.   Notwithstanding  the 
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cessation  of  the  com  duties  and  a  large  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  sugar,  the  decrease  on  the  Customs 
is  not  more  than  160,535^,  In  the  Excise  there  is 
an  increase  of  38,898?.  In  Stam{»  there  is  a 
small  dectease  of  10,04Gt  The  Asseflsed  Tsx^s 
exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  last- 
year'  by  29,130i.  The  InCome  Tax  for  this  quarter 
is  68,089/.  more  than  for  the  some  quarter  of  last 
year,  27,968?.  more  than  the  same  quarter  of  184:8. 
The  Post-office  exhibits  a  decrease  -df  3,000i. ;  and 
in  the  miscellaneous  sources  of  revenue  there  id'* 
also  a  decrease  of  50,6321  On  com}Htring  the 
above  items  of  increase  and  decrease  it  api^m- 
thnt  in  the  total- ordinal  ^«TeDiu*[SfjGp^teitai]i 
in  the  quarter  just  entttS  Ifrere  VVoe^OTe  o£ 
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99^96iL  In  &d  oompiriBoii  oS  Uwinro  yam  aid- 
ing respectively  April  5,  1849  kvd  18m),  we  are 
presented  with  the  etriking  &ct  of  a  decrease  on 
OoBtomB,  snd  an  inerease  on  evety  other  item,  to 
Cnch  an  amount  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
year  just  ended  shows  an  increase  of  152,960/. 
■over  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  on  Oustoms 
is  594,566/.  while  on  the  Excise  of  the  v^hdie  year 
there  is  an  increase  of  142,599/. ;  on  the  Stamps, 
313,078/.;  on  the  Assessed  Taxes,  14,076/.;  on 
the  Income  Tax,  149,004/.;  on  the  Post-office, 
14,000/. ;  on  the  Crown  Lands,  60,000/. ;  and  on 
miscellaneouB  sources,  54,759/.  These  itemB 
amount  altogether  to  747^16/.  The  above  figures 
refer  only  to  the  ordiaary  rcrenue  of  Great 
^tain;  but  the  results  are  not  consideraUy 
Affected  by  &e  extrsordinary  items.  Under  the 
liead  of  imprest  and  other  moneys  there  is  an 
increase  of  -97,398/.  on  the  quarter,  which,  with 
another  small  item,  almost  exactly  balances  the 
-decrease  on  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  makes  the 
difference  1,854/.  in  favour  of  the  quarter  just 
flnded.  In  the  comparison  of  the  two  years,  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  had  no  China  money  lately, 
wherefla  in  the  former  year  there  was  entered 
S4,2S4/.  on  this  account ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  year  has  the  benefit  of  125,588/.  as  in- 
crease in  the  repayment  of  advances.  This  raises 
^hc  actual  difference  in  favonr  of  the  year  jnst 
ended  to  185,816/. 

In  adtlition  to  this,  there  is  a  considerate  amoimt 
«f  mtmey  saved  by  reduction  of  expenditttfc.  The 
proposed  method  of  distributing  the  sum  in  hand 
■^as  discussed  in  our  pages  last  month ;  and  every 
iibservation  we  then  had  occasion  to  make  has 
«nce  bean  completely  ratified  by  public  opinion. 
On  the  question  of.  Stamps  the  Lilieral  party  have 
Almost  without  exception  expressed  their  feelings 
in  favour  of  an  dd  valorem  duty.  It  is  emphati- 
<^ly  the  on/yjtwt  course  that  can  be  taken;  and 
Ae.  objection  to  it — viz.,  tiiat  instead  of  a  re- 
duction it  woTjld, virtually  occasion  an  increase  of 
taxation — deserves  to  be  well  weighed  before  it 
be  put  forward  as  an  obstacle  to  so  desirable  an 
improvement. 

■  "We  believe  the  public  is  in  earnest  on  l3ie 
questions  of  the  "Window  Tax  and  taxes  on  know- 
ledge ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  entertains  the 
alightcst  intention  to  continue  the  exemption  from 
taxation  which  the  wealthy  have  faitiierio  managed 
to  secure  for  tbemselvea  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
«f  the  commtn^.  If,  then,  from  Stamp  Duties  ^ 
all -kinds  a  large  sum  oonld  be  realised  from  the 
classes  who  have  hitherto  evaded  them,  there 
■wonld,  at  all  events,  be  a  step  made  towards  the 
abolition  of  anti-health  and  anti-knowledge  taxes. 
The  only  defence  vrfiich  has  hitherto  availed  Mi- 
xustars  in  behalf  of  ^ese  their  darling  abominations, 
has  been  the  necessity  of  providing  resources  from 
some  quarter. 

In  fespect  of  liie  a&ti-knowledge  taxes,  their  de- 
fence fuuud  more  &Toifir  than  we  had  hoped  in  the 
<tebate  on  Mr.  MUner  Gifaecm's  motum  on  the  19th 
lilt  Never  was  &  case  more  completely  estoblmhed 
^aa  that  i^;unBt  the  Paper  Duties.  Aa  formerly 
u  gluB,  K  now  in  pi^,  the  ^mxok,  by  ita  vexa- 


loam  r^pdations,  keepe  ekill  and  tndiutry  at  s  M 
ebb.  IngenieuB  and  profitable  proceBus  are  lit»> 
rally  forbidden;  the  trade  consequently  is  pre- 
vented from  attaining  its  proper  developmeirt ;  end 
onr  colonies  (wisely  and  rightly,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned)  are  betaking  themselves  to  ue 
United  States  and  elsewhere  for  the  supplies  they 
require.  We  may  leave  Lord  John  Rnasell's  very 
illiberal  ar  gum  rait  out  of  &g  question  respecting 
the  necessary  cost  of  first-rate  newspapers  being  so 
high  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  preclude  the 
working  classes  from  subscribing  to  them.  Were 
this  position  granted,  still  there  is  the  strange 
anomuy,  that  me  Government  enhances  that  price, 
and,  as  &r  aa  is  in  the  ^wes  of  taxatioD,  precludes 
themfrom  acceae  to  the  best  wmrces  of  political  in- 
formation; and  this  too  a  Qovemment  that  soon 
must  be  compelled  to  grant  the  exercise  of  larger 
political  rights  to  those  veiy  dassee.  There  are, 
however,  other  publications  besides  newspaper^ 
that  form  the  mind,  and  which  the  poorer  classes 
are  entitled  to  have  provided  at  the  cheapest  rate 
that  human  skill  can  furnish  them — at  all  events 
without  obstruction  from  the  Legislature.  \Mieii 
we  mention  "Chambers's  Journal,"  the  most  snc- 
cessfid,  and  the  most  deservedly  successful ,  of  the 
cheap  publications  of  the  day,  our  readers  will  fully 
understand  the  kind  of  writings  to  which  we  allude. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  this  movement  as  coming  merely 
from  publishers  and  papennakers,  as  tliough  they 
sought  their  individual  pn^t  only.  We  can,  of 
onr  own  knowledge,  fearlessly  assert  that  such  is 
the  intense  competition  in  the  trades  in  <qne8tMm 
that  the  retul  customer  wonld  hnmediately  derive 
all,  or  very  nearly  «11,  the  benefit  of  the  rednctiona 
required. 

To  the  anti-ci^Tlisation  argument,  that  if  people 
can  buy  cheap,  they  ■will  read  bad  and  immoral 
publications,  it  is  absolutely  sickening  to  reply  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  appre- 
hension is,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  we  know 
absolutely  groundlcps.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  is 
about  0.1  reasonaljle  as  to  cut  off  people's  hands  to 
keep  them  from  picking  and  stealing,  or  their 
tongues  to  preserve  them  from  the  sin  of  lying  and 
slandering. 

Unfortunately,  however,  ^ia  apprehension  of 
over-civilising  and  improving  mankind  seems  to 
be  a  bugbear  with  the  Bussell  Administration. 
Unless  accompanied  by  relmous  instruction,  the 
Alphabet  is  not  to  be  taught  to  tiie  poor.  We 
wcmld  not  be  understood  to  expteas  the  sli^ert 
doubt  or  hentation  for  one  moment  as  to  the  great 
truth  which  we  trust  will  be  Qver  recc^^niscd  from 
Land's  End  to  John  o'Chroets,  viz.  the  infinitely 
greater  importance  of  religions  education,  when 
contrasted  vnUi  mere  secular  acquirements.  But 
we  do  most  earnestly  ,  protest  against  the  illt^cal 
and  unreasonable  course  of  denying  a  kss  .benefit, 
because  it  is  found  in  practice  impossible  to  com- 
bine it  with  a  greater.  It  is  notoricue  that  the 
Government  has  been  baffled  by  .the  National 
Sodety ;  we  will  not  inqture  whemsr  the  jealousy 
of  the  latter  be  well  or  ill  founded.  But  ihe  fact 
is  established.  T!he  smritofl^aaA^teoiMral  ralen 
areatodda.  The't^O^W^^ discord; 
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«nd  yet  Lord  J.  Russell  declares,  that  to  findeavonr 
t»  impait  mere  sdcukr  knowledge  woTild  inte^sre 
Trith  a  scheme  which  is  working  well. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
&e  Liberal  GoTemme^t  has  shown  sad  retrograde 
toidencles.  Yoong  children  are  not  to  be  tan^ht 
to  read,  except  tmder  conditioBB  fhll  of  difficnities, 
owing  to  the  variety  of  religiooA  denominations  in 
the  coontiy ;  adults  are  not  to  road  (if  thoy  can  read) 
Amp  publicatioiis ;  but  it  was  prcqweed  by  Sir 
'  John  Pakington,  on  the  18th  vlt,  uid  agreed  to  by 
Ministers,  that  two  justices,  in  session,  uiould  have 
ample  power  to  fiog  juvenile  offenders.  For  the 
credit  of  the  age  and  country,  be  it  recorded  that 
the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  permit  this 
degrading  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the  very 
unsafe  tribunal  in  question. 

To  descend  to  smaller  matters,  we  stiJl  find  Lord 
John  Russell  strangely  belj-ing  his  former  reputa- 
tion as  an  advocate  of  national  progress  and  a 
liberal  miilister.  Sir  Charles  Napier  ia  one  of 
about  a  dozen  individuals  who  possess  knowledge 
sufficient  to  detect  abuses  in  our  dockyard,  and  an 
independent  position  that  enables  them  to  denounce 
malversations.  Hox>elesB  of  producing  any  effect 
upon  Admiralty^  ofifiraals,  he  appealed  to  the  party 
most  iutereated  in  Uie  matter — ^the  public — in  the 
colnmuB  of  a  newspaper.  He  owed  no  allegiance 
to  abases,  or  to  those  who  either  throve  upon  them 
or  were  indifferent  to  the  graieral  weal.  He  was 
Slot  answered  by  those  inculpated,  but  somewhat 
peevishly  censured,  and  that  censure  was  most  mi- 
necessarily  and  unreasonably  adopted  by  Lord 
John  RusselL  "We  had  always  supposed  that  a 
man  who  denounced  >\Tong  or  eaggested  changes 
beneficial  to  the  community,  was  surely  at  liberty 
to  do  so  if  he  pleased.  It  is  a  strange  doctrine  for 
a  Reform  Minister  to  lay  down  that  a  man  possess- 
ing professional  knowledge  should  be  silent-  upon 
such  matters  because  he  holds  professional  rank. 

But  in  nav^  matters  generally  the  Russell  Ad- 
Bunifftiation  seems  mngnlarly  unfortunate.  Our 
nuorCial  glory  on  the  sea  has  been  limited  to  that 
of  capturing  a  nmnber  of  unresistii^  Greek  trading 
vessels,  and  we  are  hardly  leas  perplexed  than  their 
unfoitniute  owners  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 


them  now  that  wo  have  got  them.  We  were  also 
promised,  a  rfiort  time  since,  that  our  mCTchaat 
navy  was  to  be  regenerated  by  ah  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment The  bin  has,  however,  been  withdrawn, 
aad  we  seen  to  be  as  far  from  thiU  desirable  con- 
summation  as  ever.  Of  the  case  of  the  assistont  sur- 
geons  in  the  navy  we  have  spoken  in  another  place. 

"With  respect  to  law  reforms  there  seems  to  be 
equally  litUe  in  prospect,  with  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  th<»e  which  ^e  Solicitor-General  brii^a 
forward  single-handed.  That  which  was  most 
desired  by  Sic  people  has  been  moat  vigorously 
opposed  by  Ministers ;  and  there  is  a  mmour  that, 
though  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Govern- 
ment intends  to  burke  the  Extension  of  the  County 
Courts  Jurisdiction  Bill  in  the  Lords,  trough  the 
agency  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  at  the  least,  that 
some  dianges  in  the  Adjrniniatration  may  cause  a 
serious  alteration  in  the  course  hereafter  taken. 
The  country  is  discontented  and  impatient.  Sins 
of  omission  and  commiesiou  are  loudly  complained 
of,  and  the  Topeatcd  defeats  whicli  the  Government 
has  experienced  can  gmde  us  to  no  other  conclu- 
sions but  that  it  is  either  inpompetent  to  perform 
the  dulses  it  has  undertaken,  or  that  it  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  ^e  country  as  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment In  either  oaae  there  must  bo  a  change.  But 
thra%  is  little  chance,  whatever  may  take  place,  that 
the  fond  dreams  of  the  Kvtectionists  will  be  realised. 
The  cheap  loaf  is  not  merely  the  most  recent  but 
tiie  most  valued  charter  that  has  been  ever  granted 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  there  is  no  statesman 
living  who  would  undertake  the  responsibility 
returning  to  a  policy  condemned  once  and  for  ever. 
The  Liberal  party  is  strong  and  unbroken.  Tact 
and  orgaoization  are  only  wanted  to  make  it 
powerful  for  good.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  indeed,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  will  form  a  portion  of  any 
Government  that  may  be  immecUfitely  framed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  baseless  than  the  recent 
rumours  on  the  subject  But  there  exists  an  im- 
perative demand  not  merely  for  bond  fide  Liberal 
piincipleB,  but  also  for  more  administi^tive  talent 
than  we  have  recently  seen  displayed,  and  doubt- 
less the  sn^^y  will  be  forthcoming. 
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'MerekmuU  and  TradeimmCa  Mutual  Life  jtamrante  So- 
Kiety. — The  annual  meetiog  of  tiie  members  of  this  Society 
wnx  held  at  the  ofEcea,  Chatham-place,  BlacUnars,  on 
Tnitmday,  the  2Iit  March.  John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  M.P., 
in  tbe  chair.  Mr.  Musgrave  (the  secretary)  read  the 
Report,  which  stated  that  during  the  year,  from  Januuy 
31,  1849,  to  Jan.  31,  1850,  293  policies  had  been  opened 
for  anurancea  to  the  amount  of  78,620/.,  the 'premiiima 
tm  wHch  were  2,486/.  4b.  3d.  Since  the  31st  January,  21 
propoeala  had  pasatd  the  board  for  8,300/.,  the  premiums 
Km  wUch  iren  286/.  12s. ;  and  there  were  12  proposals 
before  tihe  Bond  for  assurances  to  the  amount  of  2,860/. 
the  premiams  on  which  were  88/.  7s.  6d. ;  making  the 
amount  of  asBoranccfi  137,155/,,  and  Hba  annual  premiums 
16b.  5d. :  34  proposals  bad  been  snbmitted  to  thie 
Dtrectsrs  (at  Mattnnces,  to  the  amount  of  11,375/.,  which 
-tli^  deemed  it  prodent  to  decUne.  TbeReportbavii^beea 
mliilififil,  Ihf  sum  B00/.irM  om^mMMf  voted  to  tbe 
Dizcctm  far  tiidr  exertions  on  behaU  of  Uw  sode^^tbey 


hnii^  for  the  last  two  yens  receired  no  remsneratioft 
wfafttevei^-sod  -  the  meeting  sepanled. 

JVor/A  of  England  Fin  and  lAfe  Jmlmee  Company. 
TWt  annual  general  meeting  of  rais  Company  was  held  in 
the  Cutler's  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  Thundi^,  the  4th  of  April, 
Jc^n  Carr,  Esq.,  the  depnty-cfaumkan  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  in  ^e  chair.  The  fifth  annual  Report  stated, 
that  in  the  department  of  fire-insurance,  the  new  policies 
issued  during  the  year  covered  property  to  the  nniount  (ff 
1,370,000/.,  thereW  augmenting  the  yeorly  weipt  from 
premiums  in  this  department  1^  4,150/.  The  sums  paid 
for  loss  during  the  year  amounted  to  1,982/.  73.  8d.  Ih 
the  Ufe  and  annuity  department  considerable  prc^T«« 
had  also  been  made,  boU»  in  respect  of  the  number  of 
poliries  issned  and  the  amonnt  inlmred  during  the  past 
vnr.  Tbb  income  of  Ote  Tear  from  premiums  in  thia 
bniAdi.MRoanted  to  13,371/.  The  Report  further  suted, 
that  tbe  Directors  bad  tUp  war  dutf^d-the^Ufiilfi^  wilh 
a  ]ier  centage  on  wixW  yt^^SiV^^^  ia  tbe 
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managemeDt,  but  they  had  not  tAken  into  calcul&tkm  any 
propoitioD  of  profit  to  be  derircd  IVom  the  policies  in  this 
department.    It  was  estimated,  froni  the  favourable  mor- 
'  telily  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  that  (be  profit  to  be 

■  acquired  from  this  source,  and  ascertained  in  1852,  could 
'  not  fail  to  be  coanderable.  By  the  Goremmeot  return 
.  of  fire  duties,  it  appears  Uiat  tlieouuBen  of  the  Company 

for  the  past  year  bad  exceeded  that  of  the  precetUng  year 
by  25  per  cent.  The  Report  was  approved  of  unaninMUsIy. 

Scotlith  Awicable  iXfe  A»mrmte<  Society. — On  the  4th 
of  April  the  annual  general  meeUng  of  the  members  of  the 

.  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society  was  held  in  the 
Boaid-room  of  the  lostitutiaii,  141,  Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barr,  the  senior  director  present, 
in  the  chair,  when  it  was  announced  that  tn  the  past  year 
the  number  of  policies  completed  was  293,  and  the  income 
frcm  premiums  3,553/.  48.  Sd. ;  and  from  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary of  the  present  year  82  policies  had  been  issued,  pro- 
ducing an  annual  revenue  in  premiums  of  upwards  of  1,000/. 

Palladium  Lift  Amiranct  Secietv,— At  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  meeting  of  proprietors  and  poli^-hoMers  in  this 
Assoriation,  lield  April  11,  a  Report  was  read  showing  tbe 
society's  operations  throughout  the  past  year  to  have  been 
eminently  successful,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
ccmpftrative  statement: — In  1845  (the  concluding  year  of, 
the  last  septennial  period),  the  balance  oS  assets  was 
272,159/.  6s. }  in  1849,  312,161/.  9b. -.  ia  1845,  the  gross 
amount  of  premiums  received  was  28,776i/.  6s.  9d.  |  in 
1849,  38,100/.  Is.  lid. :  in  1845,  tlie  new  premiums  were 
1,960/.  Is.;  tn  1849,  5,722/.  10s.  4d.  :  in  1845,  the  sum 
assured  by  new  policies  was  52,898/. ;  in  1849,  153,666/. : 
in  1845,  tbe  ratio  of  charges  to  capital  was  I/.  Ss.  per 

.cent. ;  in  1849,  1/.  48.  6d.  This  statement  cannot  but  be 
gratifying  to  the  proprietors  and  policy-holders.  Tbe 
receipt  transactions  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
347,126/.  12s.  lOd.,  and  tlie  increase  in  assets  on  the  pre- 

■  vifHis  year  to  15,728/:  19b.  9d.  Tbt  Kepan  gare  great 
satisfaction. 

EquUy  and  Law  Life  Atturanct:  Switty.—K  very  satis- 
factory Report  was  recently  |HTsentcd  to  tbq  shareholders 
of  the  above  Society  at  their  annual  meeting,  at  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  business  transacted  fh>ni  tbe  1st  Ja- 
.&uarytothe3lBtDa»o:iberf  ie49»  considenbhr  exceeded 
that  of  tbe  preceding  year.   During  the  year  tbe  Directors 


received  and  considered  192  proposals  for  aasaraflce,  173 
of  which  they  accepted.  Of  these,  149  were  complete^ 
assuring  125,483/.  8s.,  and  yielding,  in  annual  pre^ 
miums,  3,5057.  3s.  8d.;  while  in  184^  there  were  isaned 
117  policies,  assuring  117,180/.  17s.,  and  yielding  in 
annual  premiums,  3,118/.  2s.  3d.  Since  the  codcIusiod  of 
tbe  year,  11  of  the  proposals  previously  accejited  had  been 
completed ;  assuring  12,100/.,  and  yielding,  m  annual  pre* 
miums,  345/.  ISs.  Tbe  total  numl>er  of  policies  in  eiist- 
ence  on  the  31st  of  December,  1849,  was  542,  a.>tsuriiif 
515,254/.,  and  yielding  an  income  of  14,959/-  33.  3(1. 

Indepeiulent  Amtrance  Compieuf. — On  Vn&xy,  March  29, 
the  Master  in  Chancenr,  Tinoey,  ^pointed  Mr.  G.  But- 
ton, accountant,  Offidal  ManBger,  to  investigate  and  mnd 
up  the  affiiirs  of  this  concern,  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  petitioners  presented  to  the  Court,  was  eatab- 
lisbed  in  1848,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  iKoefits  of 
Life  Assurance  among  the  poorer  classes  by  graatiiif 
policies  for  securing  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  and 
for  receiving  premiums  thoeon  by  weekly,  monthly,  and 
other  instalments.  The  proposed  capital  was  100,000/L, 
and  each  of  tbe  petitioners  subscribed  150  shares.  Tbe 
sliares  taken  amounted  to  2,070,  but  no  depont  was  paid 
on  543,  nor  the  first  call  on  692.  Having  raised  a  capita] 
of  614/.  only,  and  borrowed  1,000/.  from  'Sieir  bankers,  the 
Company  commenced  business.  Petitioners  allege  Aat  die 
affairs  were  mmaged  iq  «  costly  and  extnvagaDt  maiuiflt^ 
that  there  was  an  unnecessarily  large  staff  of  ofliccn  at 
unnecessarily  large  salaries,  that  tlie  Directors  had  Uberal 
allowances,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  Company  far  ex- 
ceeded its  means.  Policies  were  granted,  and  the  preminms 
paj-able  thereon  received ;  but  the  paid-up  cnpital  and 
money  borrowed  bad  been  exhausted  in  canying  on  the 
business.  Tbe  subscribers  declined  to  pay  the  deposits 
and  calls,  while  policies  to  the  amount  of  3,000/.  have  be- 
come payable,  and  others  to  a  large  amount  arc  duly  ex- 
pected to  full  in,  and  there  are  no  funds  or  assets  wbemriA 
to  meet  them.  The  managing  Director  was  dismtsaed,  md 
others  either  neglected  the  business,  disqualified,  or  be- 
came absentees.  As  twenty  qualified  shareholders  could 
not  be  got  together  nothing  could  he  done,  and  ia  August 
last  the  Company  ceased  to  exist,  with  creditors  tbrarten- 
ing^  encnmboed  vitb  a  large  anunaC  of  debu^  and  vil^aa 
existiaf  assets. 
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The  Eaki  of  Macclesfield  died  on  Sunday,  31st 
Marth,  at  his  seat,  Ensham-ball,  in  the87tbyearof  his  age. 

CoL.  Wbare,  K.H.,  died  on  the  27th  March,  in  Here- 
fordsbire.bairiaglatcly  retired  from  the  office  of  coiumandant 
of  tbe  provi^onal  battalions  at  Chatlum.  He  was  one  of 
the  aides- de- camp  to  tjbe  Queen. 

Captain  T.  R.  Eden,  R.N.,  commander  of  the  "  Amphi- 
trite,"  died  in  Valparaiso  recently,  after  a  few  days'  illnieas, 
when  he  was  getting  ready  to  return  to  this  country  with 
a  fi-eight  wUcb  would  have  realised  to  him  about  6,000/. 

The  Very  Rbv.  J.  MebewetheB,  Dean  of  Hereford, 
whoKe  name  was  very  conspicuously  brought  before  the 
public,  with  reference  to  the  opposition  to  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Hampden,  tbe  presmt  Bishop  of  Hereford,  died  on 
Thursday,  April  4,  at  the  Vicarage,  Madley,  held  with  the 
.deanery.   Be  was  about  54  years  of  age. 

Rbak-Aduiral  Hills  died  on  the  8th  ult.,  at  bis  seat, 
Aaker-hill,  Essex,  aged  73.  He  became  a  Ueutenant  in 
1798,  and  a  post -captain  in  1814.  Tbe  deceased  was  mid- 
dii)»nsn  of  Uie  "  Eclair"  at  the  occupation  of  Toulon,  and 
was  lieutenant  of  the  "  AmethyBl^'  at  the  capture  of  raiious 
prises  duriqg  the  late  war. 

Dr.  Fbout,  F.R.S.,  expired  at  his  residence,  Sackville- 
straet,  Piccadilly,  on  the  9th  nit.,  at  ao  advanced  ^e.  Dr. 
Front  was  deservedly  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  aiid  the  public  generally,  by  his  various 
coBthbutioas  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 

The  Revbrehd  Wiluah  Lisle  Bowles,  canon  of 
Salisbuiy,  and  rector  of  Brenbill,  Wills,  died  at  bis .  rcsi- 
derxe  in  tbe  Ckwe,  at  Salisbury,  on  the  7th  nlL,  tX  tbe 
■«eof  89. 


General  Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  K.C.B.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  died  April  6tb, 
at  bis  residence,  18,  Upper  Harley-street,  aged  74,  aftes-  a 
few  hours'  illness.  He  transacted  business  at  the  India 
House  on  the  previous  Thursday,  and  i»euded  at  the  ban- 
quent  recently  given  by  the  directors  of  the  East  Inffia 
Company  to  Lord  Gougfa.  His  chairmansbip  woaU  have 
expired  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

Caftain  Smith,  R.N.,  the  Admiralty  superintendent  of 
packets  at  Southampton,  died  on  tbe  13tb  ult.,  rather  unex- 
pectedly. The  death  of  Captain  Smith  places  at  tbe  dis- 
posal of  tiie  Admiralty  a  situation  of  600/1  a-yesr. 

Lady  Catherine  Bisset,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  O. 
Bisset,  and  only  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,'  died  on  tbe 
30th  March,  at  Quimper,  in  Brittany,  where  her  lad)->hip 
had  been  residing  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Liel't.-Gbn.  Sir  Janes  Bathubst,  K.C.B.,  died  at 
tbe  Kilworth  Rectory,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  13tb  ult, 
in  tbe  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Tbe  appcnntnieot  of 
governor  of  Berwick,  of  the  annual  value  of  568/.,  which 
be  held,  will  not  be  filled  up. 

Madame  Tussavd,  the  wetl-koown  exhibitor  of  vax- 
figures,  died  on  the  15tb  ult.,  in  her  ninetieth  year. 

Sir  George  Drikkwater  died  on  the  18th  ult,  at 
Liverpool,  aged  seven^.  He  was  mayor  of  Liverpool  in 
1830,  and,  on  tbe  occarion  of  presenUng  the  congratnXa- 
tory  address  from  the  corporation  to  WUtiam  IV.  on  baa 
Majesty's  accession,  received  tbe  Iiononr  at  knighthood. 

Madame  Dulcken,  the  distinguished  pianist,  died  on 
tbe  12tb  ult,atberre8idence  in  Ilarley'Street,  aged  thirtv- 
dgbt.   She  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  violinist,  Dstm. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  CRIME  IN  THE  METROPOUS« 


Thbrb  is  mach  matter  for  reflection  la  the  most 
onUnarv  proceedings  of  a  Coiut  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice st  ^uxter  Sessions  or  Assizes.  Much  may  be 
aecertained  from  them  as  to  the  jwesent^  and  more 
peiiuips  divined  as  to  the  future  social  prospects 
of  a  lai^e  and,  therefore^  an  important  part  of  the 
cwnmom^.  In  this^  as  in  many  other  cases,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  who  nms  may  xead;  nnforta- 
aately,  however,  runners  are  seldom  readers.  The 
bar  is  generally  absorbed  by  pnrfesucmal  compe- 
tition that  limits  its  observation  to  matters  of  de- 
tail before  it   Grand  and  commop  juries  often 
seem  but  meetings  of  neighbours,  to  whom  local 
gossip  affords  the  most  interesting  topics  of  discus- 
sion.   The  real  business  of  the  day  comes  to  be 
considered  a  somewhat  tedious  matter  of  routine ; 
and  though  now  and  then  a  wild  shriek  from  the 
mother,  wife,  or  sweetheart  <^  some  poor  wretch 
sentenced  to  transportation  ^1  curdle  the  blood 
of  the  hearers  for  a  moment,  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  the  court-house  are  general  lassitude 
4md  much  indifference  to  the  culprits  in  the  dock. 
We  would  not  be  BOpposed  to  insinuate  t^t  the 
individual  trials  are  cuelessly  conducted,  or  that 
Ac  law,  as  it  stands,  is  wrongly  or  unfairly  admi- 
nistered.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  de- 
tail and  routine  have  so  powerfol  an  effect  in  with- 
drawing the  attention  of  these  periodical  aasem- 
hlies  from  large  and  important  questions,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  suggest  themselves  when 
the  arraignmenta  of  prisoners  are  taken. 

It  is  very  strange,  if  punishment  be  supposed  to 
deter  from  crime,  that  there  should  be  a  steady 
numerical  average  of  offenders.    The  fate  of  their 
predecessors  does  not  operate  as  a  warning  to 
*hem ;  nay,  in  many  cases,  tke  discipline  to  which 
previous  misconduct  has  already  subjected  them- 
^Ives,  seems  to  have  failed  to  effect  a  reformation, 
&r  they  appear  again  in  the  dock,  to  be  doomed 
to  the  same  or  a  more  serious  chastisement.  But, 
'Wher,  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  crimes  of 
Peculiar  atroraty  are  occadoniJly  committed  by 
Arsons  of  every  class,  there  is  a  distinct  body  of 
*>yiiiuiry  offenders,  who  habitually  prey  upon 
•ociety ;  that  of  this  class  consists  the  bulk  of  the 
^isoners  tried;  and  that  against  this,  therefore, 
magistrate  and  the  law  are  principally  engaged 


in  defending  the  public.  The  army  of  crime  seems, 
notwithstanding,  to  suffer  little  from  measures . 
taken  against  it  Its  ranks  are  regularly  recruited. 
Year  by  year  it  appears  in  undiminished  force. 
What  is  tiie  occasion  of  thb  seeming  paradox  ? . 
Is  there  a  moral  necessity  for  its  perp«tiul  recur- 
rence? Is  die  whole  penal  Tepression  syBtem  a 
diam  and  a  delusion?  or  can  the  relations  of  the 
daas  in  question,  with  the  rest  of  the  communis, 
be  so  modified  as  to  lead  to  other  results? 

These  are  questions  which  suggest  themselves 
hardly  ever  to  the  juryman ;  and  perhaps  now, 
when  so  large  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  prose- 
cution is  cast  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  much 
less  than  they  md  formerly  to  the  comity  rate- 
payer. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  the 
honest  have  little  curiosity  to  inquire  about  the 
criminal  part  of  the  population.  The  subject  is, 
in  truth,  repulsive  enough  When  an  individual 
suffers  loss  or  injury  at  the  hands  of  a  malefactor, 
one  of  the  first  rejections  is  upon,  the  additional 
loss  and  annoyance  to  be  incoired  if  a  prosecution 
must  be  instituted.  A  somewhat  anatogoos  feel- 
ing exists  in  the  public  mind  when  ma  class  of 
n^efactors  is  forced  upon  its  notice.  It  is  an 
evil,  perhaps  a  necessary  evil ;  but  whether  it  be 
so  or  no,  it  is  thought  hardly  necessary  to  devote 
any  large  shore  of  attention  to  it  Upwards  of  a 
mUlion  pounds  sterling  is  annually  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Government  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
it  ;  and  Government  is  accordingly  required  to 
effect  that  object  at  the  expense  of  the  least  pos- 
sible trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  well  disposed. 

This  is  a  natural,  but  certainly  not  an  enlarged 
or  correct  view  of  the  matter.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  active  business  of  life  are  not  likely 
to  have  much  leisure  for  abstract  reflection,  nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  look  far  beyond  the  concerns 
of  uieir  own  somewhat  lurrow  circle.  But;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  countiy  like  Great'  Britaii^  where 
the  Government  is  to  a  great  extent  the  reflex  of 
the  popular  will,  and  where  the  minister  will 
rarely  venture  to  introduce  any  extensive  measures 
till  either  they  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
people,  or,  at  least,  have  received  their  sanction,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  serious  importance  that  cor- 
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Teot  ojanionB  upon  all  sabjects  likely  to  fall  under 
tbe  cognizance  of  the  le^sUture  Bhould  be  enter- 
tained by  tbe  puUic.  It  becomes,  indeed,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  duty  <^  the  lattei  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  such  subjecte :  but 
it  is  a  dnty  of  such  very  imperfect  obligation  that 
imleas  it  preeeuts  itseli  in  company  of  some 
direct  and  personal  intaiest  n  will  aU  but  certAiuly 
be  neglbctod. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  very  questionable 
whether  this  sort  of  interest  could  possibly  be  pro- 
duced with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  cri- 
minal population.  The  existence  of  a  large  mass 
of  hidden  evil,  seething  and  fennei^ing  in  the  very 
lees  of  the  social  cauldron,  and  the  danger  tiuut 
might  accrue  from  its  boiling  aver  in  any  season 
of  disturbance,  may  be  a  subject  of  consideration 
too  abstract  or  too  remote  for  the  generality  of 
mankind ;  but  if  it  once  be  made  clear  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  immediately  touches  their  personal 
safety  or  finandal  resonrces,  they  will  not  foil  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  it  And,  really,  taking 
human  nature  as  it  is,  it  cannot  m  denied 
that  this  is  a  practical  and  sensible  view  of  the 
matter. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  merely  in  the  matter  of 
police-rates  and  taxes,  it  is  of  great  consequence  that 
theamoimtofcrimeshouldbediminished.  We  would 
not  be  supposed  to  entertain  such  an  ultra-Utopian 
theory  as  the  supposition  that  in  any  attainable 
state  of  society  the  assistance  of  the  constable  and 
the  gaoler  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with;  but 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  criminality  is 
the  normal  condition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
population,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  may 
be  done  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  crime,  and  hereby 
to  decrease  the  expense  attendant  npon  its  praud 
repression. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  die  present  paper  to  treat 
of  punishment  eittier  as  a  deterring  or  refonning 
means  of  keeping  down  offences.  It  is  enough  to 
remark,  tiiat  all  the  experiments  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  have 
proved  singularly  unsuceeflsful.  The  infliction  of 
acute  bodily  suffering  has  long  since  been  found 
incompatible  with  the  moral  improvement  of  those 
who  are  subjected  to  it.  Mere  restraint,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  little  efficacy,  as  a  terror,  to  male- 
factors. Above  all,  there  is  the  enormous,  perhaps 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  creating  motives  for 
good  conduct  in  a  prisoner,  which  will  continue  to 
operate  when  he  is  set  at  liberty.  Intercourse  with 
the  world,  the  best  and  most  practical  lesson  to  all 
men,  having  already  failed  to  teach  an  incUvidnal 
his  interests  and  duties,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to 
expect  that  he  will  learn  them  better  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  gaol.  All  experience  upon  this  ^int  is 
disheartening  in  the  extreme.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
either  in  prison  or  when  recently  liberated  from  it, 
a  criminal  has  fallen  xuider  the  personal  influence 
of  some  gentle  and  kindly  nature,  and  become,  in 
consequence,  an  useful  and  valuable  member  of 
society.  These,  however,  are  rare  and  peculiar 
cases,  traceable,  when  they  do  occur,  to  a  person 
and  not  to  a  system;  so  tha^  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  sud  aitd  ^umfht  vpoa  the  st^ed^  really  re- 


formatory convict  discipline  stall  remains  a  pozda 
to  legislators,  and  the  despair  of  divines. 

It  results,  then,  that  to  devote  oar  attention  to- 
aenal  maMnres  enslasivel;^,  with  a  view  towards 
vie  dimimition  of  crimes  is  to  apply  ourselves  to 
the  most  unpromising  part  of  the  subject,  even  if 
it  be  not  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is,  there- 
fore, high  time  to  consider  if  there  bff  any  poaible' 
measures  ef  •  pcev«ntiv«  aharacter  besidas  thou  oT 
penal  repression.  To  ascertain  this,  it  will  b«- 
necessary  to  trace  evil  to  its  source,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  discover  the  causes  of  cbue — at  leat^. 
of  diose  classes  of  crime  which  are  prevalent  in 
towns  and  cities.  Of  these,  the  metropolis  may 
fiiirly  be  considered  to  exhibit  every  concei^ble- 
Bpecmien.  There  are  many  offences  peculiar  to 
the  rural  districts,  some  of  which  may  be  traceable 
to  other  sources ;  the  majority  of  them,  however,, 
will  probably  be  fbmid  to  have  their  origin  in 
nearly  the  some  causes  as  those  which  give-  rise  to 
crime  in  cities.  It  is  not  intended,  in  deaUngwidi 
the  question  of  erime,  to  take  into  cmstdrastion 
those  offences  which  may  be  considered  as  of  an 
exceptional  character,  and  which  are  often  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  more  strictly  deserving  the  appel- 
lation of  crimes.  Our  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  more  numerous  body  of  offences  oonumtted 
by  those  who  live  in  a  state  of  hatntnal  warfare  | 
with  society  and  the  law. 

In  seeking  to  investigate  the  causes  which  lead 
to  the  habits  and  profiiuities  of  dns  class  of  perums, 
the  first  difficulty  that  would  naturally  occur  is  as 
to  the  source  to  which  we  should  apply,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  requisite  information.  There  are  no 
Blue  Books  on  tjie  subject  No  committees  have  j 
eat  who  have  examined  criminals  as  to  their  pre-  I 
vious  course  of  life.  Even  if  there  had  been,  the 
evidence  so  obtained  would  have  been  trf  a  very 
douh^  "ralue.  In  order  to  insnre  correct  intel- 
ligence on  such  a  matter,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  inquirer  should  possess,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  confidence  of  the  criminal,  and  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  extended  over  as  large  a  field  as  pos- 
sible. I 

It  was,  therefore,  a  hapjw  idea  that  suggested 
itself  to  the  magistrates  for  the  metropolitan  county 
of  Middlesex  to  request  the  governors  and  chap- 
lains of  the  Houses  of  Correction  at  CSericenwell 
and  Westeiinster  to  report  their  opinions  as  to  die  j 
causes  of  crime  in  the  county.  These  gentlemen 
were  eminently  calculated  for  the  task.  Every  \ 
person  committed  to  these  Houses  of  Correctitnir 
whether  for  the  slightest  misdraneanoor,  pmushed 
with  a  few  day^  confinement,  in  Hen  of  the  pay-  j 
ment  of  a  fine,  small  in  nominal  amount  bat  too 
Urge  for  the  means  of  the  offiender,  or  for  the  most  i 
serious  offisnce  tiiat  incurs  a  pentd^  diort  of  tran- 
sportation, must  necessarily  pass  in  review  befbro 
the  governors  and  chaplains.  And  the  offenders 
with  whom  they  thus  necessarily  become  acquainted 
are  not  confined  to  these  classes ;  for  as  it  is  as 
true  now  as  It  ever  has  been,  that  no  man  becomes 
utterly  depraved  at  once,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  almost  every  metropolitan  criminal 
who  leavee  the  dock  under  a  ^nteime  ^  fannsporta- 
tion  haa^  at  aamn  ^iS^^^^&^^t^fiAdj^  S^vmtXrr 
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pMked  a  odMidezaUfl  portion  of  lui  nrUar  da^ 
in  one  or  otW  of  thase  pruma  The  ohBervatioiu 
of  dhBM  gndemen  wee,  of  ooiubc^  Umited  to  the 
prianii  vndst  their  own  oontrol^and  do  not  ezfeend 
to  tiWM  Ae  Gty  of  London,  such  as  Newgate 
and  Bridewell^  or  to  HinxeniMiger-lane  gaol,  whick 
Mcuvea  the  criminals  of  Surrey.  Still,  as,  with,  some 
rare  exceptions,  the  generality  of  the  offences  com- 
miUed  in  and  ^ut  the  metinpcdis  have  very  little 
of  a  local  character  about  them,  the  causes  thai 
indoce  them  in  one  diviuon  may  be  taken  as  eqoally 
operative  in  the  ^riiole  district. 

Hie  valne  of  these  reports,  there  are  five  in  all, 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  unanimity  of  opi- 
nion that  pervsdes  them.  Each  of  the  gentlemen 
states  his  own  views  separately;  but  they  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  the  same  results,  though  th^may 
be  put  forward  in  a  stHuewhat  difieront  amy. 

To  flnm  up,  in  one  word,  the  canses  of  crime, 
they  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  eduea^on  of  the 
masses.  We  do  not  mean  merely  the  insa£Bciency 
of  iriiat  is  ordinarily  termed  education,  hut  we 
take  the  word  in  its  largest  and  properest  sense, 
as  implying  all  those  circumstances  which  sm^ 
nmnd  the  human  mind  in  its  progress  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  which  stamp  their  impress  upon  it, 
and  tend  to  draw  out  its  perceptions  and  faculties. 
In  this  sense  it  appears,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a 
great  body  of  the  people  are  tfaorou^y,  and  almost 
^rstematically,  educated  ra  criub. 

Tbas  may  at  first  appear  a  startlii^  proposition ; 
bnt  when  we  have  laid  before  the  reader  the  vari- 
ous canses  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
80  wdl  calculated  to  ibim  a  eorreet  estimate  on  the 
saHecty  conduce  to  form  the  diaracter  of  the  haH- 
tuM  law-breaker,  we  think  we  shall  have  his  foil 
assent  to  the  doetrine  we  have  put  forward. 

There  is  one  cause  which  is  particularly  insisted 
on  by  Lieut  Tracy,  the  Governor  of  the  West- 
minster House  of  Correction,  which  may  be  con- 
Eidercd  as  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to,  thot^ 
which  operate  ^rectiy  upon  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidoaL  Th^ia-'^ineneuiHffaMdn^^&rabundant 
population: 

**  I  am  led  to  use  the  term  'superabundant  popu- 
lation' from  being  one  <^  those  who  are  impressed 
wUh  the  belief  that  there  is  not  afe  this  period  of 
time  a  corresponding  amount  of  employment  or 
ooenpation  in  Uiis  country  to  enable  every  one 
wiUuig  and  dearons  to  obtain  such  to  mnir*^^!' 
thenuelTes^  or,  in  other  worda^  to  prodnoe  a  suffi- 
tienoy,  however  earnest  in  ptopoBe,  or  honest  the 
rascdve." 

We  apprehend  that  there  is  much  trath  in  this 
view,  althou^  under  the  present  impulse  which 
Uio  action  of  Free-trade  has  given  to  our  manu- 
factures, it  is  probable  that  this  cause  is  less  power- 
ftiUy  in  opwatioD  just  now  than  it  has  been  for 
*ome  years  back.    The  investigation  of  this  topic 
"^ould  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  inmiediate 
^^ject ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing  in 
*^liLB  place,  that  the  main  sources  of  redundancy  in 
^~-ike  popolation,  viz.,  illicit  connexions  between 
^hie  sexes,  or  marriages  which,  less  objectionable, 
indeed,  on  the  aeore  of  morality,  but  most  folame- 
^Ue  on  the  gtonnd  <Kf  imprtmdence  and  incon- 


sidaataiieBa,magr  in  gnat  meamre  be  tmoed  to  1h« 
same  cawes  that  are  jnoduotive  of  actual  crime. 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  active  causes 
of  crime  we  shall  not  exactly  follow  tire  classifi- 
cation adopted  by  either  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
we  are  ma^y  indebted  for  in^rmation  upon  the 
subject;  but  we  diall  endeavour  to  arrange  Aem 
upon  a  somewhat  more  systematic  method,  in  con- 
sidering— 

"BitBt,  The  prejudicial  inBnencea  upon  children 
arising  from  die  neglect  or  nuscondnct  of  th^ 
parents: 

Secondly,  Similar  influencee  arising  ftom  evil 
example^  or  temptation  without  the  domestic  circle ; 
and 

Thirdly,  The  formation  of  bad  habits,  which  is 
often  the  immediate  result  of  such  influences  and 
the  forerunner  of  actual  crime. 

In  the  fir&t  class  may  be  counted  the  following : 
Want  of  religious  or  moral  training,  or  of  any 
kind  of  digcipUne  exercised  over  the  young. 

This  often  arises  even  when  the  parents  themselves 
are  not  viciously  inclined,  from  indifference  on  tlieir 
part,  or  from  inability  to  look  after  their  children, 
owing  to  their  own  poverty,  and  the  constant  oc- 
cupation in  which  they  are  tiiemselves  involved. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  either  a  mother 
has  died,  and  a  young  family  are  left  upon  the 
huids  of  tiie  fintiier,  or  when  the  mother,  from  an 
otherwise  praiseworthy  motive,  endeavours  to  add 
to  her  htffiband's  earnings  by  some  induetrial  occu- 
pation of  her  own.  This  is  remaritably  the  case 
among  the  weavers  in  Bethnal^reen.and  Sfatid- 
fields.  But  while  the  parents  are  in  this  manner 
working  hard  to  obtain  an  honest  and  honourable 
livelihood,  they  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  temporal 
and  Bi^ritual  welfare  of  meir  own  of^ring.  Too- 
poor  to  pay  for  even  the  humblest  kind  of  school- 
ing, they  have  not  leisure  to  see  that  the  children 
a\Tsil  themselvee  of  the  advantagee  oflfered  by  Oie 
Ragged  Schools,  or  other  similar  institutions  of 
their  neighbourhood-  And  the  children  are  con- 
sequently leit  to  the  amusements  and  companion- 
ships of  the  streets. 

This  kind  of  neglect,  however,  too  often  proceeds 
from  ignorance  and  indifference.  The  parents,  them- 
selves untaught,  or  self-taught,  if  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  the  eril  influencee  of  their 
youth,  thin^  if  &ey  ever  think  at  all  upon  the 
matter,  thatas  they  have  managed  to  get  on  them- 
selvea,  so  their  children  must  take  titeir  chanoe,. 
and  rough  it  as  they  have  themselves  done  before 
them. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  rel^;iouB  and 
moral  training,  and  indeed  inseparably  interwoven 
with  it,  we  would  mention  the  exercise  of  the 
kindly  feelings  and  affections,  which  are  too  often 
slighted  and  neglected,  even  where  they  are  not 
actually  repressed.  If  the  parents  are  not  disposed 
to  be  actnally  harsh  or  unkind  to  their  children,, 
as  is  too  oflen  the  case  among  these  miseducated 
classes,  they  see  so  littie  of  them  that  natural 
parental  affection  becmnes  dolled  and  deadfflied  in 

1^0^  to  itself,  wS'^'^iM^ll^t*)^  ^ 
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a  child  eihould  grow  Dp  selfiBb,  witiiont  hopea  or 
sympathies,  and  with  fewer  generouB  impnlses  than 
even  the  yomig  savage  would  poaseaB.  The  worst 
phagw>  of  ondvilised  life  would  afford  better  tutor- 
age than  Buch  a  child  ie  sure  to  meet  with ;  and  in 
a  soil  so  fitted  and  manured  for  the  reception  of 
the  seeds  of  evil,  who  can  doubt  that  the  crop  will 
beabondant? 

Next  to  this  we  would  place  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  very  opptMite  of  the  cause  we  have  just 
Iwtn  diacnaring ; — 

The  WMnb  indvlgenet  by  parenU  of  the  tern- 
per*  and  capricet  of  cAtUren  .*  whereby  they  be- 
come obstinately  self-willed,  and  ultimately  mrow 
ofif  all  salutary  control" 

This  extract  is  from  the  rmort  of  Mr.  Chester- 
ton, the  Governor  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
GoIdbaUi-fields.  And  he  adds,  "I  deem  this  to  be 
ifrtutfid  source  of  crime." 

The  evil  exwnple  often  afforded  bif  the  parents 
themselvea  ;  dius  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Chesterton : — 

"The  debauched  habit  of  low  and  profligate 
parents,  stimulating  them  to  indulgence  in  drink, 
and  in  various  species  of  low  revelry,  whereby 
they  gradually  become  unfitted  for  industrious  oc- 
cupations. Thus  prc^^ressively  brutalized,  and 
rendered  selfish,  they  abandon  tiieir  families,  seek 
t^eir  own  debasing  gratifioations,  and  frequently 
profit  by  the  crimes  of  th^  children." 

It  is  impoesiUe  to  overrate  the  evil  resulting 
from  this  source.  It  combines  all  that  is  most 
misduevons  in  the  two  previously  enumerated 
eauses.  The  child  of  parents  who  are  faabitoal 
dmnkards  may  meet  with  much  occasional  and 
capricious  indulgence,  is  sure  to  be  treated  with 
systematic  neglect,  and  often  with  revolting  harsh- 
ness. The  very  well-springs  from  which  should 
flow  the  meet  kindly  and  invigorating  draughts  of 
htunanity  thus  are  changed  for  him  into  sources  of 
poison  and  disease. 

.  Upon  the  same  sulgectwe  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hine, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Westminster  House  of  Cor- 
rection : — 

-  When  the  father  or  mothra-  is  an  inveterate 
drunkard,  die  rin  &11a  heavily  upon  tiie  children ; 
they  are  generally  but  too  apt  to  follow  the  parents' 
example,  and  in  most  cases  go  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  the  whole  fMnily  sinks  in  misery  and  ruin. 
Take  as  an  illustration  the  following  case : — G.  S., 
a  youth  committed  to  the  Westminster  House  of 
Correction  for  stealing  a  small  remnant  of  cloth, 
confessed  to  the  chaplain  that  bis  ruin  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  carpenter,  able  to  maintain  his  wife  and  family 
in  comfort,  had  he  been  a  steady  mas.  But,  un- 
happily, he  took  to  drinkiDg,  and  then  everything 
went  wrong.  At  length  his  mother  fell  a  victim 
to  his  father's  brutality ;  she  died  from  ill-usage, 
received  from  him  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  and  he 
then  turned  the  boy  out  of  doors,  and  refused  him 
any  assistance.  From  that  time  the  unfortunate  lad 
was  compelled  to  seek  a  precarious  living  in  t^e 
■treets,  where  he  soon  got  acquainted  with  bad 
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characters,  who  enticed  him  into  tlueriiig,  as  Ids 
only  resource  against  starvation,  and  in  tlie  end  he 
was  committed  to  prison  as  above  stated— -his  re* 
putation  gone  and  his  future  prospects  entirely 
blighted  by  the  misconduct  of  the  very  being  who 
ought  to  have  been,  and  but  for  his  sinful  propen- 
sity for  drink,  probably  would  have  been,  his  guide 
and  protector.  This  is  only  one  of  tbe  many  similar 
accounts  which  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  mass 
of  crime  engender^  by  that  detestable  vice,  drunh- 
snnsH,  BO  &tal  to  die  person  himself,  and  aU  who 
come  withbi  die  sphere  of  his  inflaeDoe.** 

The  wretched  accommoda^ont  or  rather,  the 
tater  want  of  all  aceommodaihn,  whiek  exists 
in  Vie  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Mr.  Chesterton  expresses  a  very  strong  opinion 
upon  this  subject  He  says: — ^"The  crowning 
cause  of  crime  in  the  metropolis  is,  Iwwever, 
in  my  otHnion,  to  be  found  in  the  shockiiig 
state  <tf  the  faabitadoDs  of  the  poor,  their  con- 
fined and  fiatid  localities,  and  the  conseqnsot 
necessity  for  conngning  diildren  to  die  streets  for 
requisite  air  and  exerdse.  These  eaasea  combine 
to  produce  a  state  of  frightful  demoralization.  The 
absence  of  cleanliness,  of  decency,  and  of  all  de- 
corum ;  the  di»egard  of  any  heedful  separation 
between  the  sexes;  the  polluting  language,  and  | 
the  scenes  of  profligacy,  hourly  occurring — all  tend 
to  foster  idleness  and  vicious  abandonment.  The 
late  Mrs.  Fry  was  so  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  evil  that,  in  the  very  last  ccuversadon  whidi 
I  held  with  her  on  the  subject  of  the  reformatien  i 
of  criminals,  she  implored  of  me  to  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  men  in  authority  with  whom 
I  might  converse  Uie  absolute  necearity  of  bestow- 
ing deep  attention  upon  this  subject  *  Without  an 
im^vmait  in  that  directiini,  vun,'  she  sud, 
'would  be  the  attempts  in  pristns  to  instruct  or  to 
redeem  from  vice.*  Here  I  b^  em{dutdcally  to 
record  my  conviction  that  this  constitotea  die 
monster  mischief." 

The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  peroee  Mr. 
Hine'a  observations  on  the  same  jxAat.  - 

"  It  is  gready  to  be  regretted  that,  while  splendid 
mansions  are  in  constant  progress  in  every  part  of 
the  m^ropolis  and  its  suburbe,  so  litde  provifflon 
has  been  made  in  tiiis  respect  for  die  humbler 
classes,  and  especaally  for  die  lowest  of  all,  die  ' 
very  class  wfaidi  is  most  on  the  increase,  and  con- 
sequendy  most  in  need  of  enlarged  accommoda- 
tion. Within  the  last  few  years,  hundreds  of 
houses  where  the  poor  found  a  dielter  (though 
indeed  a  very  wretched  one)  have  been  pulled 
down,  to  make  room  for  others  of  a  soperior  i 
description,  but  altogether  beyond  their  humble  | 
means.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  the 
poor  are  now  huddled  together  in  miserable  places, 
wholly  unfit  for  human  habitation — dark,  filthy, 
clos^  and  ill-ventilated.  An  able  writer  baa 
lately  well  observed,  that  'the wretched, miserable, 
and  unhealthy  hovels,  in  which,  for  years  back,  the 
poor  have  been  crowded  together  in  this  great  and 
rich  metropolis,  have  long  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
civiliaUion  of  die  age.  A  stranger,  walkinj^ 
dirough  the  more  (g^^^ig^o^^jgleoghfara. 
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remaifaible  for  the  henxty  and  gnadeur  of  the 
pabce-Uks  miaioiw  on  every  side,  conld  never 
We  sqiiraaed  dut  -within  a  rtone'e  throw  of  all 
the  pomp  and  magniScenoe  with  which  he  was 
ftUTToanded,  there  were  nuaerably-constructed  and 
ill-ventilated  tanonatt^  in  which  nnmbera  of  the 
poorer-claaBes  woe  conqwUed  to  drag  on  an  nn* 
healthy  existenoe*  not  from  the  fitct  that  they  were 
nnable  to  pay,  or  did  not  actually  pay,  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rent  for  their  domiciles,  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  no  accommodation  of  a  proper 
and  emitable  nature,  and  within  the  reach  of  their 
limited  means,  had  been  provided  for  them  else- 
where. 

**  This  statement  is  by  no  means  over-coloured ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the 
wretched  state  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
metropolitan  poor  are  now  living,  congreg^ed 
tcigether  in  maaaeB  frightful  to  contemplate,  and 
almost  beycmd  belief — ^men  and  women,  boys  and 
gitk,  relaaona  and  stmi^erB,  mingled  together  in 
«moet  pxomiBCUOua  intercourse.  Two  or  three 
bmiliee,  and  in  scnne  casee  mor^  with  grown-up 
sons  and  dai^ters  as  well  as  yoong  children,  are 
fonnd  herded  together  in  one  common  room,  in 
otter  disr^ard  of  every  sense  of  decency.  From 
such  unnatural  and  demoralizing  associations,  what 
can  be  expected  but  a  large  increase  of  contamina- 
tion, profligacy,  and  crime?  The  scenes  which 
are  daUy  occurring  in  such  over-crowded  places, 
to  which  poverty  has  forced  so  many  to  resort  with 
their  wives  and  families,  with  the  mth  and  wretch- 
edness which  are  inseparably  connected  with  them, 
cannot  fail  to  break  down  all  self-respect  and 
wholesome  moral  feeling  in  the  unhappy  inmates ; 
and  these  great  harriers  beii^  removed,  the  flood 
of  pollution  poors  in  upon  Uem  with  irrenstible 
violence^  and  at  length  oeara  them  away  into  the 
very  vortex  of  di^;radation  and  crime.  It  has  been 
tritely  but  well  said,  that  *  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness and  if  the  near  affinity  between  cor- 
poreal and  mental  purity  be  well  considered,  we 
shall  not  wonder  that  so  little  of  Ihe  latter  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  those  ill-condidoncd  abodes  wfaero  per- 
sonal as  well  as  household  cleanliness  is  next  to 
impoeaiUe." 

We  noiw  |«ooeed  to  connder  thoee  evil  infln* 
eaces  which  are  braoght  to  bear  upon  the  youthiid 
mind  ont  of  the  domeelic  circle,  from  which  the 
child  has  been  driven  or  permitted  to  wander,  by 

the  misconduct  or  neglect  of  his  parents. 

The  evU  example  of  aequaintancet,  or,  in  other 
words,  bad  company. 

"It  is  dmost  incredible,"  says  the  Beverend 
Mr.  Hine,  "  how  many  well-intentioned  boys 
and  girls,  even  among  those  who  have  the 
advantage  of  education  and  good  example  at 
liome,  are  continoally  bdng  led  away  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  throngh  die  influence  profligate 
coropaoions  i  indeed,  this  is  a  temptation  which  the 
young  are  seldom  able  to  rerist  *  I  never  got  into 
aay  trouble,  till  I  company  vnth  a  bad  boy  in 
our  court,  who  persuaded  me  to  do  wrong,*  is  a 
constant  theme  with  our  young  criminals.  '  I 
always  bore  a  good  character,'  sa^  another,  '  till 


I  got  acquainted  with  some  bad  boys  at  the  fiictory 
where  I  worked,  and  they  would  not  let  me  alone 
till  the^  got  me  into  this  scrape.*  *  And  so  did  l|* 
says  this  g^rl  and  that — '  Nobody  conld  say  anything 
against  me,  until  my  mother  let  me  go  out  of  an 
evenii^^  to  take  a  walk  with  to  and  to,  and  she 
taught  me  to  drink,  and  {mt  me  up  to  things  I  never 
thoi^ht  of  before.*  Hub  is  their  constant  hmgoage, 
and  mere  is  every  reastm  to  believe  that  they  are 
telling  nothing  but  the  tmth,  uid  giving  oidy  too 
correct  a  picture  of  what  is  continually  pasring  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  spreading  far  and  wide 
the  foul  stream  of  immorally  and  crime." 

The  temptations  to  mix  m  bad  company 
afforded  by  iU-regidated  places  of  amutem/ent^ 
Mr.  Hine  remarks  upon  tins  sulject : — 

"  LoWf  immoral  ptaets  of  ammementf  soch  as 
penny  theatres^  mth  concerts  and  daM%ng-ro<ms 
of  the  same  character,  have  also  largely  contributed 
in  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  young  and  leading 
them  into  criminal  practices.  This  statement  few 
will  be  disposed  to  questidh,  when  told  that  these 
unlicensed  places  of  amusement  are  the  grand  ren- 
dezvous of  juvenile  thieves  and  prostitutes,  who  are 
always  found  there  in  great  abundance ;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  their  main  supporters  are  loose, 
immoral  cbaracters.  Multitudes  of  young  men  and 
women  can'  date  their  ruin  from  the  hour  when 
they  first  entered  these  impure  assemblies;  indeed, 
they  are  usually  the  very  places  to  which  the  vic- 
tims of  seduction  are  allured  by  their  corrupt  asso- 
ciates. When  any  of  those  pests  of  society  vrfio 
are  constantly  prowling  idwut  the  streets, -'like  a 
roaring  lion,  asking  whom  he  may  devour,*  lights 
upon  an  imprudent  boy  or  girl,  his  first  step  to 
corrupt  their  morals  and  to  fit  them  for  his  vile 
purposes,  is  to  entice  them  into  one  of  these  haunts 
of  vice.  The  unnatural  excitement  produced  by 
the  scenes  there  exhibited,  tells  fearfully  upon  the 
simplicity  of  the  uninitiated,  and  quickly  overcomes 
all  remaining  scruple  to  eviL  The  late  hours  con- 
sequent on  these  amusements,  the  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  dissolute  company,  combine  their  per- 
nicious influence,  and  seldom  &il  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  Much,  therefore,  is  it  to  be 
wished  by  every  friend  of  homanity  and  good  order, 
and  especially  by  all  who  are  interested  ih  pre- 
venting juvenile  crime,  that  some  more  stringent 
measures  than  those  idreadyin  operation  shonUbe 
devised  and  adopted  for  the  suppresuon  <^  tiiese 
nurseries  of  profligacy  and  crime." 

The  facilities  for  ac^ririff  evU  habits  afordsd 
by  the  ready  access  to  tntoMeatiiiff  Hquon,  or  the 
temptations  to  yamUe. 

This  point  has  been  hardly  sufficiently  dwcdt 
upon  in  the  reports  under  consideration ;  indeed, 
the  latter  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  evil  habits 
themselves  of  drunkenness  and  gambling  are,  it  is 
true,  emphatically  pointed  ont  as  the  sources  of 
crime ;  but  the  temptations  to  form  these  habits 
are  scarcely  noticed.  Hie  real  warmth  and  mere- 
tricious splendour  of  the  flaring  gin-palace  offer  a 
too  seductive  contrast  to  the  col^jud  ill-fiuiushed 
dwellings  of  the  poor.nijy^m,  (Derby  sw^  and 
lotteries  of  different  kinds  onoi  add  their  at- 
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-tnetioBB  to  those  of  drani'driiiliing.  For  the  npte 
^fmrilifiil  there  ire  Bbope  pro&Bsedly  for  the  Bde  of 
tfvreetmeats  end  ^nger-beer,  but  where  the  poa- 
Mtsor  of  a  few  haHpenoe  u  initiated  into  the  ex- 
rciting  uDcertaintieB  of  gambling,  by  means  of  a  toy 
call^  a  "  doUy,"  in  which  a  marble  is  introdnced  in 
the  head  of  a  spiral  figure,  and  &lling  into  one 
of  a  nmnber  of  holes  mailed  with  a  series  of 
£gure8  indicates  the  smoont  of  money's  worth  to 
which  the  gambler  is  entitled  in  exchange  for  the 
isum  he  has  staked.  Bhnilar  games  of  chance, 
icaown  to  every  one  who  has  ever  been  at  a  &ir 
or  on  a  race-comse,  are  carried  on  in  <riher  eeta- 
bUahments  These  places,  known  generically  aa 
"  dolly-shops"  from  the  toy  above  described,  are 
literally  haunted  by  the  idle  boys  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, especially  on  Sundays,  and  daring  the  hours 
of  churcui  service,  when,  it  may  b^  the  parents  of 
many  of  them  dunk  Uiey  are  better  employed. 
They  abound  most,  we  are  informed,  in  the  eastern 
extremities  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  insist  upon  the  mischievous  tendencies  of 
aucji  seminaries  for  idleness  and  recklessness.  The 
attention  of  the  police  autboriticB  appears  to  have 
been  but  recently  called  to  their  existence.  Con- 
victions of  the  owners  have  frequently  taken  place 
of  late  under  the  Police  Act;  and,  as  they  are 
amenable  to  the  law,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
nuisances  may  be  considerably  abated,  if  not 
entirely  removed. 

The  eorUaminatiHff  scenes  tuitnessedf  And  fAe 
■criminal  astodaHans  /omed,  in  low  lodging 
houses. 

Some  of  these  are  styled  "iuvenile  lo^^ng- 
housee;"  and  are  designated  oy  Mr.  Hine  as 
"  pests  of  society,  places  especially  fitted  for  young 
houseless  miscreants  of  both  sexes." 

"  Here,"  he  continues  "  the  hapless  victim  is  har- 
boured until  he  is  fully  initiated  in  all  the  arcana  of 
theft  and  roguery,  whence  he  is  sent  forth  into  the 
.streets,  to  prey  upon  his  feIlow-creatQre8,and  allure 
other  simple  ones  into  the  same  vicious  career  as  he 
hinuelf  has  been  entangled  in  by  vile  oompuiionB." 

The  lodging-hoasea  aj^ropriated  for  adults,  and 
where  diildren  often  an  aeceeiuily  taken  by  their 
parents,  are,  if  poaaible,  stall  more  objectionable. 
The  Rev.  Hr.  Rogers,  the  assistant  chapUin  at  the 
'Westminster  House  of  Correction,  says  of  these: — 

"When  we  consider  what  awful  scenes  are 
proved  to  exist,  especially  in  those  'hotbeds  of 
vice,'  the  lodging-houses  of  towns,  and  of  London 
tn  jMHtiimjar,  it  needs  no  awnment  to  confirm  the 
-  correctneM  of  tiie  opinion  I  have  exproaaed  as  to 
the  cause  of  crime  now  mentioned.  To  it  may  be 
traced  much  of  that  disregard  for  the  marriage  rite, 
and  tiiat  eohabitmg  of  parties,  u  well  as  that  early 
profidtotion,  vMdL  so  fearfully  and  whidi 
affect  more  than  one  generation.** 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  ftirther  information 
upon  this  most  important  branch  of  criminal  edu- 
cation, would  do  well  to  consult  the  admirable 
papers  contributed  by  the  metropolitan  corres- 
pondent of  the  Morning  Ckroniele,  on  "Labour 
and  the  Poor,"  which  have  done  more  to  illustrate 
•the  condition  of  the  w<^ing  daases,  and,  what  is 


more  importmi,  to  call  general  attantion  to  it  and 
excite  sjnnapathy  on  tiieir  behalf,  than  all  the  Par- 

liamentuy  or  Poon-law  reports  that  have  ever 
been  or  ever  will  be  published.  We  must,  in  pass- 
ing, express  a  hope  that  these  papers  will  some 
day  be  collected,  and  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
more  permanent  shape. 

The  temptations  to  steal  afforded  by  the  care- 
less way  in  wAteA  shopkeepers  leave  ihetr  property 
without  any  protection. 

"  The  reckless  and  insecure  maimer,"  says  Mj, 
Tracy,  "  in  which  shopkeepers  expose  their  goods, 
consisting  of  articles  of  life,  and  clothing  of  every 
description,  without  the  windows  and  entrances  of 
their  several  shops,  and  more  especially  in  low  and 
retired  neighbourfaoodB,  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice, 
and  thus  offering  to  persons  borne  down  by  the 
pressure  of  banger  and  want  a  temptation  th^ 
are  unable  to  withBtand." 

The  opportunities  of  reacUly  disposing  of  stolen 
property. 

The  same  gentleman  remarks  npon  this  subject : 
"  The  facilities  Uiat  offer,  or  rather,  I  might  add, 
inwte,  parties  ^owever  culpable  in  themielvfe)  to 
dispose  of  atolen  property,  witfaont  xeference  to 
value  or  extent,  from  oie  eodataoce  of  &ose  innu- 
merable receptacles  miaaamed  small  'pown-diopB,' 
and  '  marine  stores ;'  the  amount  <n  crime  and 
mischief  produced  by  the  specious  deakis  it  than 
iniqaitous  houses,  is  much  more  serious  and  ezt€B- 
dvelhan  is  generally  believed." 

In  this  class  of  causes  should  be  mentioned 
direct  incitements  to  theft,  held  out  by  older  cri- 
minals, and  not  unfrequcntly  by  the  parents  them- 
selves. It  is  believed  that  instances  of  this  kind 
occur  more  freqnently  than  appear  to  the  public 
eye.  It  ia,  of  coarse,  extremely  difficult  to  detect 
such  cases  so  as  to  bring  the  greater  offenders  to 
justice.  A  remarkable  instance  was  menti<med  in 
the  Times  of  the  4th  of  May,  as  being  bron^t 
before  the  notice  of  the  sitting  magistrate  at  Wor- 
ship-street Police-court  A  little  girl,  who  had 
left  her  father's  house  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
was  fbund  wandering  in  Spitalfields  Market  by  a 
man  and  woman ;  they  accosted  her,  and  induced 
her  to  go  home  with  ^em,  and  then  regularly  em- 
ployed her  to  go  out  pilfering.  Whenever  Ae 
brought  home  anything,  such  as  soap,  bacon,  v^e- 
tables,  Ac,  which  she  woald  steal  from  nnprotected 
shops  or  stalls  in  the  market^  she  received  a  half- 
penny, which  she  spent  in  purchasing  podding ;  and 
this  was  her  only  means  of  anbsiatenee.  When  abe 
could  not  obtain  Uiis,  she  lived  npon  rotten  apples, 
which  she  pitted  up  i^Mmt  the  mulcet,  and  ma 
received  by  ner  toton  with  threats  oi  ht&og  kicked 
into  the  street  The  only  recompense  she  obtaizkod 
besides  these  occasional  baUpraice,  were  the  shelter 
of  a  roof  and  a  bed  of  straw  to  lie  upon. 

It  is  hardly  posaible  to  conceive  a  more  appalling 
pictore  than  is  conveyed  by  this  aim|de  statement. 

The  ^rd  class  of  causes  includes  tiiose  habits 
which  may  be  termed  vicious  rather  than  crimiiMJ, 
but  which,  among  &e  worki^^daBsubilung  invs- 
riably  aeBociatorwia''Bl(^fiF@^^ideDoe, 
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almoet  as  invariably  lead  to  crime.  At  the  head 
of  these  stand  drunkenness  and  gambling.  Of  the 
£nt  of  diese  Mr.  Chesterton  says : — 

"It  ia  too  widely  spread  and  admitted  an  evil, 
and  its  loathsome  consequences  are,  alas !  too  pub- 
licly manifest  My  experience  in  this  prison  has 
langht  me  that  no  ternu  can  exaggerate  its  tdl- 
.^isorbing  inflnence  over  its  votaries.  It  fetters 
every  faciil^  of  the  mind,  till  all  resistance  appears 
to  be  anavailing.  The  late  excellent  magistrate, 
Ibr.  Samuel  Hoare,  speaking  from  his  long  expe- 
rience amongst  criminals,  declared  it  to  be  'hardly 
curable  in  a  man,  bnt  quite  incurable  in  a  woman.' 
Still,  the  more  yon  inquire  into  this  vice,  the  more 
jou  win  be  perauaded  that,  in  the  vast  majori^  of 
•cases,  it  is  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  terrible  effect  of  earlier  vices,  and,  when 
-snperadded,  flinks  the  criminal  into  a  condition  of 
.apparently  irretrievable  degradation." 

Hie  testunoi^  of  laeoL  Tracy  ia  to  the  same 
«fiect 

"  The  lamentable  and  increarang  vice  of  dronken- 
-oeas,  in  most  instances  (for  rare,  indeed,  are  the  ex- 
-ezceptions),  may  be  r^;arded  as  the  forerunner  of 
-every  crime,  each  day's  experience  showing  that 
■drm^ards  of  either  sex,  in  order  to  gratify  this 
•direful  peasitm,  will  dispose  of  their  last  avmlable 
jutide  of  furniture,  even  to  their  only  bed,  and,  in 
very  many  cases  within  my  own  knowledge,  of  the 
^tattarad  garments  of  their  helpless  and  gr^y  to 
■be  pitied  dtildren." 

liVltk  leferenoe  to  ^  liabit  of  gamMing,  &e 
Sev.  Mr.  Hine  makes  ihese  remarks : — 

"  Tim  hateful  and  destmctive  vioe  prevails  more 
•cstsnsivaly  among  the  woTking-olasseB  than  is 
generally  imaging ;  but  the  extraordinary  infhi- 
^kce  wfaooh  it  acquires  over  its  wretched  votaries, 
■whatever  rank  of  society  th^  may  occupy,  is  too 
~well  known  to  need  any  lengthened  commont 
When  OBce  it  gets  possesnon  of  the  mind,  its 
nvages  ant  tnily  awful;  it  qtnckly  beam  down 
•every  virtuous  feeling,  and  predi^oeee  to  every 
<aionni^:  robbery,  mnrder,  send  soioid^  are  its 
■deee  eUiee.  Were  it  neeeaBasy,  refBnnoB  might 
be  made  to  mmerons  instances  of  panon  omtfined 
in  tide  and  o&er  prisons,  who  fasve  confosBed  to 
'4lte  ohaplauiB  the  rainona  effects  wbidi  gaanUing 
Jiae  had  upon  them ;  how  ntteii^  it  has  pnatnted 
I^Kir  mnads  amd  deadened  their  best  ofiections. 
Mmy  hove  dedared  that  ibxy  were  qtdte  helpless 
imdOT  its  infatnating  thraldom,  and  thongbt  nothing 
-of  comndtting  any  wrong  in  order  to  obtain  the 
meaiH  of  grotifyiDg  their  dominant  passion.  We 
suy,  therefore,  assmne,  with  ample  reason,  -tiiai  one 
{Hand  came  of  crime,  among  thoeevtddoh  have  been 
•already  mentioned,  is  gambling'' 

Sndi  tq>pear  to  he  the  principal  causes  which 
may  be  set  down  as  contributing  to  form  criminal 
SiabitB  among  tiie  poamt  classes ;  smd  tiwre  can  be 


no  doubt  that  it  is  from  among  these  classes,  ex- 
posed as  they  are  to  the  temptations  arising  from 
want,  that  our  prisons  are  chiefly  recruited. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  even 
if  space  would  permit  it,  to  enter  upon  Uie  ques- 
tion of  preventive  or  remedial  measures.  We  can- 
not dismiss  the  eubject,  however,  without  making 
one  or  two  remarks  bearing  upon  this  question. 

It  is  clear  that  a  very  great  amomit  of  crime  is 
attribnbible  to  the  improper  education  of  the  poor ; 
and  the  inqniry  naturally  arises.  To  whom  is  tiiis 
neglect  attribatable?  Immediately,  no  doidrt^  the 
blame  lim  widi  the  parents ;  but^  ignorant  them- 
selves, they  are  not  likely  to  appreciate  die  advan- 
tc^es  of  a  good  edncatiob,  or  if  t^ey  did, they  have 
not  the  means  of  beBtowing  it  on  their  children. 
The  ultimate  and  more  serious  blame  -rests  with 
tiwse  who  have  taken  upon  them  the  duty  of  in- 
Btrnction.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations,  as  a 
body,  are  strongly  opposed  to  mere  secular  edu- 
cation, upon  the  ground  that,  being  non-reHgious, 
it  has  a  tendenfy  to  corrupt  rather  tiban  to  improve. 
Their  dogma  is  fiike ;  for  everything  that  helps  to 
discipline  the  mind  must  do  it  some  amount  of 
good.  Bnt  we  are  quite  willing  to  concede  to 
tiiem  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  religious  edu- 
cation. But  again  we  uik.  Whose  firalt  ra  it  that 
the  poor  are  withont  it?  Whose  dnty  is  it  to  give 
them'dus  instmction?  A  physician  who  by  his 
neglect  causes  the  dealb  of  his  patient,  is  deservedly 
liable  to  a  severe  penalty  before  a  human  tribunal. 
Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  "  core  of  souls," 
and  by  a  culpable  neglect  endanger  far  more  im- 
portant interests,  can  snrely  not  be  held  blameless 
brfore  God  or  man. 

Nor  can  the  GJovemment  escape  quite  ^ritiiout 
censure  in  this  matter.  We  are  willing  to  make 
allowanees  for  the  difficulties  which  msy  beset 
them  upon  the  education  question  ;  bnt  there  are 
other  evils  whidi  fall  more  directly  under  their 
cognisance,  and  ciy  aloud  for  their  interference. 
Penny  theatres,  and  similar  places  of  amusement, 
and  cheap  lodgir^-honses,  require  to  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  or  etmtrol  of  the  magistrate, 
quite  as  much  as  pnbUc-howes  and  faeer-shope ; 
bot^  obofve  all,  inmednte  measnm  shoidd  be 
adopted  for  bettering  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
claffies ;  or,  at  least,  of  iH-eventing  that  a^reytim 
of  fomilies  in  flie  same  building  which  so  inevi* 
tably  leads  to  cormption  and  jvofligBcy.  There 
would  be,  of  eenrse,  much  oppcnition  to  any  such 
scheme;  all  the  "vested  interests"  of  landlords 
and  house  proprietors  would  rise  in  arms  against 
it;  but  they  must  yield  before  the  higher  and 
more  important  interests  of  sode^.  Unless  this 
is  done,  and  done  effectually,  we  are  convinced 
that  all  other  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition 
and  morals  of  the  jwor  will  be  quite  abortive — a 
mere  scattering  of  good  seed  among  stones  and 
Aerny  places. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Gentlefolk,  aa  they  ore  called  in  our  parte,  are 
very  kind.  A  tale  of  woe  stirs  their  hearts :  in 
wordfi  they  are  gracious,  generous  in  deed,  bene- 
Toleut,  active,  and  industrious ;  and  in  their  diari- 
table  endeavours  indefatigable.  Yet  the  story  about 
to  be  related  is  true  to  the  letter — the  pictore  is 
drawn  from  the  life.  The  moral  may  possibly  sug- 
gest itaelf  to  some  when  they  read  these  '*  nmpf« 
of  the  poor." 

On  a  steep  cliff  overlooking  the  beautiful  bay 
of  ,  a  solitary  sentinel  of  the  preventive  ser- 
vice was  on  the  look-out,  and  padng  up  and  down 
a  short  beat — which  constant  use  had  rendered 
plain  upon  the  green  sward— which  reached  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  high  gravel  cliff  tiiat  went  dieer 
down  nearly  a  hunted  fedi  to  the  Be&  The  weather 
was  threatening :  the  warm  south-west  wind  came 
in  gusts  from  the  sea ;  the  swell  fell  at  times  lazily 
but  heavily  on  the  margin  of  sand  that  ran  for  miles 
along  the  bottom  of  the  tall  cliff  upon  which  the 
sailor  was  standing.  The  clouds  were  gathering 
into  large,  round,  and  ominoua  folds,  ranging  them- 
selves in  a  continuous  and  regular  array  above  the 
horizon,  like  a  host  preparing  to  do  battle ;  and  in 
the  intervals  of  the  pufis  wind,  and  the  separate 
waves  of  the  long-rolling  swell,  there  was  a  solemn 
hush,  broken  only  by  the  scream  of  the  sea-gull 
which  floated  past,  and  almost  swept  with  its  broad 
white  wing  the  hat  of  the  watcher  on  the  height 

**  We  wall  have  a  bad  night,  Broadwood,"  sud 
the  officer  in  command  to  thvaentand. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  touching  his  hat ; "  and 
I  rather  think  we  shall  have  something  to  do." 

*  ^Tiy  do  you  think  so?'  inquired  the  officer. 

The  man  smiled  significantly,  and  pointed  to  a 
poor  cottage  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  "  Do 
yon  see  there,  sir  ?' 

Ye^  I  see  Betty  Seagrim's  slattemW^  cottage, 
and  stUI  more  slaftermy  gu-den.  But  what 
then?' 

"  Only,  m,  she  seems  to  have  a  wonderful  fit  of 
washing  and  hanging  out  to  dry  to-day." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Broadwocd? 
Why  can't  you  speak  out  at  once,  man,  and  tell  me 
your  suspicions  ?  Youknowlamnewto  thiscoast," 
(andtothiawork,inwardlythoU£^the  young  officer,) 
"  and  am  not  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  peojSe.  Tell 
me  mplaitt  words  what  you  suspect" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  never  saw  Betty's  garden  in  that 
trim  without  a  run  at  night"  Ihe  information 
which  the  seaman  then  gave  his  officer  may,  with- 
out following  his  devious  mode  of  narnUicai,  he 
stated  in  a  few  words. 

The  occurrences  we  are  describing  took  place 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1624.  We  are  not  pre- 
tending to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  then  existing 
legisU^on,  but  simply  to  describe  the  events  that 
tookplac& 
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Along  the  whole  coast  smuggliiv,  in  consequence 
of  the  profit,  was  the  business  of  a  large  portion, 
of  the  population.  In  it  were  concerned  not 
merely  the  labouring  people,  but  the  small  farmers' 
and  shopkeepers,  and  die  remits  were  such  as  we 
are  now  to  relate. 

Betty  Beagrim  was  a  widow,  with  four  children* 
Her  husband  having  been  concerned  in  a  smug- 
gling job,  was,  in  technical  phrase,  toanted.  He 
was,  however,  not  particularly  desirous  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  thi» 
behalf,  and  therefore  suddenly  disappeared ;  and 
Betty  said  she  had  learned  that  he  was  drowned 
on  ^e  coast  of  Jersey  one  stormy  night,  in  a  vessel 
laden  vith  French  brandy,  whidi  vessel  ww 
wrecked  upon  the  iron-botmd  coast  of  that  granite 
quarry.  60  B^ity  came  upon  the  parish  with,  all 
her  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  now  mzteen,  , 
a  strapping,  saucy,  flaunting  wench,  not  unlike  a 
forest  colt  in  appearance,  and  of  about  the  same  j 
degree  of  civilization.  The  eldest  boy  was  a  year  i 
younger,  and  nominally  employed  as  a  ploughbt^ 
by  Farmer  Best  He  and  his  master,  however, 
seemed  to  be  upon  peculiar  terms  of  intimacy  and 
confidence,  tiis  work  was  light  and  unsettled ;  in 
fact,  he  did  pretty  much  as  he  pleased.  The  two 
remaining  cMldren,  a  boy  and  girl,  were  amphi- 
bious animals,  living  quite  as  much  in  the  tide- 
way of  the  small  river  that  ran  past  Betty's  door  1 
to  the  sea  as  in  their  mother's  house.  That  house 
was  ^e  resort  of  a  set  of  men  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  smugglers  and  poachers,  and 
presented  a  spectacle  of  dirt  end  slovenliness  that  i 
told  but  too  tnAj  the  characters  of  those  by  whcm 
it  was  frequented.  Betty  called  herself  a  laandreas 
and  she  did  certunly  sometames  wash.  She  said 
she  washed  for  Farmer  Best,  and  so  said  Farmer 
Best  himself;  and  upon  occasions,  large  ^eets  and 
counterpanes  were  to  be  seen  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously spread  upon  the  hedge  which  surrounded 
the  patch  of  ground  which  Betty  was  pleased  to 
call  her  garden,  though  what  she  grew  in  it  was 
a  puzzle  to  those  who  thought  about  the  matter. 
The  neighbours  grinned  when  they  saw  any  dis- 
play of  the  sort  we  are  describing,  though  no  one  | 
for  a  moment  thought  of  jiving  any  hint  to  the 
coast-guard  of  what  was  in  Us  thoughts  when  these- 
large,  dripjAi^;  sheets  appeared.  It  was  gonenlly 
supposed,  however,  that  they  were  signals  to 
certain  vessels  in  the  offing,  which  had  peculiar 
reasons  for  wishing  to  know  what  was  going  on 
on  shore  before  th«y  attempted  to  ap{»nMU^  the 
land. 

The  countenance  of  the  lieutenant,  Mr.  Stnait,. 
showed  evident  signs  of  annoyance  as  he  listened 
to  the  surmises  and  statements  of  the  seaman.  "It'a 
very  unlucky,  Broadwood,  that  the  hands  and  boat 
are  away.  These  fellows  have  chosen  their  tima 
well.  The  cutter  is  at  PortsinoH^  the  boat  cannot 
be  Uck  before  to-nB«it0ffJ  iQAdfQfQj^^ith  five 
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hands  I  cannot  meet  five  fanndred,  or  even  fifty, 
stout^  d^perate  fellowB  snch  as  Jim  Grimes  and  tus 
gai^.  However,  say  nothing,  keep  a  Inrig^  look- 
out^ and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

Stoart  walked  over  to  the  next  magistrate.  Sir 
George  Sprose,  a  good-mUnred^  dull  person,  very 
pompous,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  Church  and 
Bute.  He  knew  Mr.  Stuart  as  the  officer  com- 
manding  Hm  preventive  station,  and,  because  he 
was  an  officer,  was  always  gracious  and  ready  to 
liatento  him. 

"  I  have  come,  Sir  Ctwrge"  said  the  jdun-spoken 
and  stnightfbrward  sailor,  "to  ask  your  advice  and 
oUain  your  aiqtport  in  a  matter  ccmceming  tiie 
eernoe." 

ThiB  was  quite  enough  to  excite  the  attention, 
the  respectful  attention,  of  Sir  George,  who  was 
evidentiy  flattered  by  the  compliment  thus  paid  to 
his  station  and  himself. 

Stuart  told  his  story,  and  explmned  how  the 
Buspcions  of  his  subordinate,  Broadwood,  had  been 
aroQsed.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  mention  the 
Dante  of  Betty  Seagrim,  and  couple  it  with  the 
ill^al  proceedings  he  expected,  t£an  Sir  George 
aammed  the  ur  of  one  almost  offended. 

"  Oh^  Mr.  Stuart,  you  have,  sir,  I  assure  yon, 
been  greaUy  misinfonned.  Betty  Seagrim  is  a 
very  respectable  person — I  mean  for  her  station. 
I«dy  Sproee  alw^rs  speaks  of  her  as  remaikably 
weU-rooken  and  respectful,  and  abeis  avery  ctHistant 
attendant  at  ehnrch." 

Mr.  Stuart  exicused  himself  as  a  stranger,  and 
sud — and  said  truly— that  he  only  repeated  what 
he  had  heard ;  but  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
pot  his  information  in  competition  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Sir  George,  who  had  lived  all  his  life 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  acted  as  a 
magistrate  in  it  for  more  than  forty  years.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  the  information  given  to  Mr.  Stuart 
was  perfectly  correct ;  and  Sir  George's  estimate 
of  Mistress  Betty's  character  was  founded  upon 
most  deceptive  data.  Sir  George  was  a  Parlia- 
ment man ;  and  lived,  with  his  family,  at  the  least 
nme  months  out  of  the  twelve  absent  from  Oakley. 
Yndle  Lady  Sprose  was  at  Oakley,  Betty  was  a 
Tor^  constant  ^urch-goer.  The  naacm  of  this 
aeBBunal  piety  was  obvious— was  a  dole  of 
bread  m  Mondays  to  church-goers.  My  lady  had 
her  <7e8  sharply  employed  on  the  Sunday  to  dis- 
oover  who  were  present,  who  absent  (there  was  a 
dissenting  chapel,  and  a  powerful  preacher  in  the 
nd^bourhood),  and  she  was  gratified  to  behold  in 
Betty  a  most  constant  and  decorous  attendant 
Sundry  whispers  did  indeed  reach  her  ladyship's 
ears,  not  altogether  flattering  either  to  Betty  or 
Betty's  daughter.  But  when  her  ladyship,  with 
great  gravity,  questioned  Betty  upon  these  sinister 
reports,  she  was  truly  edified,  by  the  well-enacted 
aappreesed  indignation,  said  offended  innocence, 
xes^;nation,  and  grief  of  Mistress  Bet^,  at  the 
cruel  persecution  to  which  she  was  thus  subjected 
by  evil  tongues.  She  spoke  with  a  certain  unction 
of  the  duigen  of  temptation — half  hinted  at  certain 
mischi^  neon  which  her  own  pious  exhortations 
had  rescued  Lucy,  her  eldest  daughter^— and  en- 
listed the  good  lady's  kindly  sympathies  on  her 


behalf  by  a  dexterous  thrust,  which  touched  her 
ladyship  herself  in  a  very  tender  ixnnt,  young 
Sprose,  her  own  first-born,  being  what  is  some- 
times called  in  cant  slang,  "  a  great  scamp."  Chil- 
dren, my  lady,  ye  know,  will  be  children ;  and  it's 
hard  for  the  parents  to  be  made  to  answer  for  their 
children's  wrong-doiogs ;  not  that  Lucy,  my  lady, 
did  go  wrong.  But  if  dxe  was  a  litUe  giddy — ^if 
she  c^d  require  me  to  speak  strongly  to  her — that 
is  not  my  fault  GK>od-for-nothing  children,  my 
lady,  don't  go  for  to  prove  that  the  parents  is 
ffood  ioT  nothing.  I  have  had  a  hard  time  of 
it  I  am  a  lone  widow"  here  she  raised  her 
i^ron  to  her  eyes,  "left  with  four  children  to 
take  care  cf ;  and  my  boy,  lady,  is  as  good  a 
boy  as  ever  were.  Chdyadc  Farmer  Best — andhe 
ought  to  know,  for  he  has  had  him  ever  rince  he 
was  nine  year  old,  and  he  is  now  going  fifteen. 
He  is  a  steady  child,  and  never  gave  me,  his 
mother,  a  pang ;  and  ha^y's  the  mother,  my  lady, 
who  can  say  that"  Tlus  settled  the  question. 
Lady  Sprose  winced  under  the  dexterous  handling 
of  the  supposed  simple  woman,  and  believed  her 
to  be  a  very  pattern  person.  And  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  whole  affair  was,  that  Betty  herself, 
though  lying  with  most  consummate  skill  and 
utter  unscrupulousness,  b^;an  to  believe  her  own 
story,  and  really  looked  upon  herself  as  a  vezy 
ill-used  person. 

"  Then,  Sir  Geoi^,  you  really  believe  tiutt  I 
need  take  no  extra  precaution ;  and  yon  consid^ 
that  I  shall  be  justified  in  n^lectang  what  yon 
deem  a  mistaken  warning  ?" 

The  pom^us  magistrate  by  no  means  liked  th» 
way  of  putting  the  question.  He,  like  all  weak 
people,  was  frightened  by  responsibility,  and  has- 
tened, therefore,  to  place  the  whole  burden  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  young  officer  who  came  tp 
him  for  aid  and  countenance.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Stuart,  I 
cannot  judge  for  you,  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  your  profession,  and  know  so  well  the  duties 
of  it  I  only  tell  you  that,  as  r^ards  Betty  Sea- 
grim, you  are  deceived.  But  further  I  cannot  say,, 
or  advise.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  take  all  proper 
precaution ;  and,  as  a  magistrate,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  anything  at  the  proper  time,  viach  existing 
drcumstances  may  require." 

"  I  want  assistance.  Sir  George.  Ihaveonlyfiye 
men,  and  I  am  told  that  in  uese  parts  a  run  ift 
sometimes  made  by  gangs  of  hundreds — stoo^  des- 
perate fellows,  who  will  fight  rather  than  lose  tiieir 
goods." 

To  this  Sir  George  had  nothing  to  reply,  but 
that  he  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  that 
all  seemed  very  quiet ;  and  that  he  saw  no  symp- 
toms of  any  such  threatened  violence. 

Youn^  Stuart,  feeling  he  could  obtain  no  usefid 
information  or  counsel  from  the  pompous  old  gen- 
tieman,  took  up  his  hat,  and  wished  Sir  Greorge 
good  morning — who  was,  indeed,  vastly  relieved 
when  the  of&wr  left  him.  "An  hour  has  been 
loe^"  thought  Stuart,  "with  this  man;  and  yet 
he  must  know  his  own  neighbourhood.  However, 
will  not  trust  to  that,  as  he  certunly  is  not 
peculiarly  intelligent,  and  does  a^>eaE"8ralf9s-hat 
timid.   I  wiU  send  oW^W'  Shipley, 
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lam  to  deepatdi  my  boat  twcic  at  once ;  md  lo 
isend  me  aome  of  his  own  hands,  if  poatible.  Fer- 
hapB  liie  cutter  may  be  within  reach  of  signals ; 
And  there  are  some  hours  of  delight  yet" 

Shipley  was  the  officer  commandmg  the  next 
station,  to  whom,  for  aome  special  purpose,  the 
Jboat  attending  the  Oakley  station  had  been  de- 
spatched the  morning  before  the  day  of  which  we 
Are  spelling. 

On  Mb  return  to  his  quarters,  in  order  to  oarry 
liis  determination  into  effect,  Stuart  passed  Broad- 
"wood,  who  aaid  to  him,  as  he  passed,  "  Don't  stop, 
«nr.  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  though  old  Betty  does 
not  suspect  titat  I  know.  And  I  really  believi^ 
.air,  that  I  saw  the  sail  of  a  lugger  just  now  on  the 
horiison,  when  the  -son  blinl»d  out  of  a  cloud.  If 
'you  have  time,  and  could  go  round  by-and-bye  to 
The  look-out  quietly,  and  watch — your  eyes  ore 
joui^r  and  sharper  than  mine— maylup  you 
:may  see  her  too."  The  man  touched  hk  hiU,  and 
walked  on. 

Stoarl,  in  order  to  mask  his  proceedings,  wrote 
ito  his  brother  officer,  but  sent  bis  letter  under 
^over  to  his  sister,  Miss  Bh^)ley.  He  knew  that 
his  sending  a  messenger  would  be  quickly  dis- 
covered— that  the  direction  of  Ms  letter  would  be 
«een,  and  read.  When  at  Sir  Gkorge  Sprose's,  he 
had  gathered  a  pret^  bouquet  of  flowers,  which 
he  now  put  up  cu'efidly,  and  sent  with  his  note. 
The  goempi  the  village  had  long  since  decided 
4hat  he  waa  "  eonrtis^'  Afiss  Shipley ;  the  eanoan 
-of  the  nraghbonrhood  thtiB  enabled  1^  the  more 
•Gomodetely  to  hide  his  parpose. 

.  The  Bon  went  down  in  a  bank  of  duk  purple 
■clouds,  tinged  them  on  then:  edges  with  a  lurid 
brightness,  and  flamed  up  to  the  mid-heaven  in 
•one  long  broad  pencil  of  yellow  light,  ^diich,  as  it 
^caught  the  broken  wrack  that  was  now  driftis^ 
Along,  the  precursor  of  the  storm,  transformed  the 
£oating  vapours  into  sailing  islands  of  bright  ver- 
-milion.  The  wind,  no  longer  gusty  and  uncertain, 
xow  blew  a  steady  and  increasing  gale ;  and  every- 
thing showed  that  an  equinocUal  storm  was  at  band. 
£oon  after  sun-down  the  night  came  on,  ^k  even 
'to  blackness.  Tita  sea,  as  it  fell  upon  ^e  beach 
with  a  continuouB  roar,  louder  than  thmider,  was 
crashed  into  a  fine  driving  mist,  so  thart;  the  sight 
And  the  hearing  were  alike  miavidling  to  those 
^ho  were  upon  the  look-out  above.  On  tiae  narrow 
beach,  lying  foetwem  the  foot  of  the  dilF  and  the 
■«ea,  there  waa  new  no  posdbiHty  of  remaining. 
But  at  various  distances  along  the  coast  little  riUa 
•of  water  had  worked  breaches  in  the  cUfis,  m^ng 
:ravines,  which,  in  the  coimtry  dialect,  are  called 
bunnies.  Into  these  skdlfal  and  darii^  mariners 
were  able  to  mm  the  goods  from  a  veeeel  lyin^  a 
"little  way  out  beyond  the  surf.  Tubs  of  spirit 
"iwere  veered  away  upon  a  hawser,  and  seized  by 
"jflie  expectant"  receivers  on  the  beach,  put  at  once 
into  carta,  and  upon  horseback,  and  carried  into 
the  count^,  and  dqtoeited  in  the  forest  which  hty 
•only  a  few  miles  inumd.  In  a  night  such  as  this 
the  adventure  was  possible,  though  dangeroos ;  the 
darkness  and  the  noise  shrouded  and  protected  the 
•■BmnggleTB,  and  not  seldom  titdr  numbers  were  so 
.great  as  to  set  all  authority  at  defiance. 


The  officer  soon  afker-dnrk  vent  ha  rennde,  but 
eaw  aotiung.  The  st<nm  seem  blew  vratfa  a  per- 
fect fmy;  and  Stoart  began  to  think  that  the 
severity  of  Che  gide  would  reader  every  attempt  to 
smuggle  impossible.  He  was  stan^ng  in  a  hol- 
low, somewhat  sheltered  &om  the  pc^ng  of  Ute 
wind,  the  drifting  foaan,  and  the  Tain,  when  on  a 
Buddem  he  fueled  he  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  star  to 
his  left ;  bi^  the  star  -rose,  and  slowly  moved,  as 
he  tboi^t :  it  w$B,  iu  &ot,  a  lantern  attadied  to 
the  tail  of  a  kite,  and  used  as  a  ugnaL  Just  at 
this  moment  he  was  sei2Bd  by  unseen  hands, 
thrown  vic^ently  on  the  ground,  and  bomd.  A 
voice  vdiiepered,  "  Kow,  stir  a  foot,  or  atteaqit 
to  shout  or  make  a  noise,  and  I  will  blow 
yonr  bnuns  out"  thxwt'WBS  Mcompanied 

byan  oadt  in  terms  which  need  not  be  repeated. 
"Hold  your  tongue,  and  no  harm  will  happen  to 
you ;  we  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  as  we  have  noi^ht 
against  you ;  some  of  your  chaps  might  &r  worse 
could  we  catoh'em"  Hie  speaker  bad  a  boll's- 
eye  lantern  fastened  romid  his  wust  In  the 
struggle  the  shade  was  moved  some  KtUe  on  one 
ude,  and  a  l<Hig  thin  r^  of  pale  light  streamed 
forth  into  the  darkness.  The  qniok  eye  of  Stuart 
scanned  rapidly  the  scene  thus  discovwed.  Cool 
and  collected,  spite  of  the  sudden  assault  and  over- 
throw, he  endeavoured  to  discover  who  these  men 
might  b^  and  to  obtain  cnch  a  knowledge  of  th«r 
oonntenanees  as  might  enable  him,  at  some  future 
time,  to  recognize  and  swear  to  than.  To  his  no 
smidl  astoniimnent^  two  of  the  persoaa  crowding 
into  &e  bmmy  he  instau^  Tec^puied.  1%e  one 
was  Mistress  Betty's  pattern  son ;  the  other  was 
ano&er  patten  youth,  a  great  favourite  and  pro- 
t4gi  of  Lady  Sprose.  The  tall  Hercules  of  a  fd- 
low  who  had  bound  him  he  guessed  to  be  Jim 
Grimes ;  and  one  lad  yet  taller  but  slimmer  than 
Jim,  he  &ncied  was  the  sou  of  Farmer  Beet 
"  Dang  it,  Jim,  what  be'st  thou  doing  with  that 
damned  gim-oraok  lantern,  man  ?  Skrond  *an — 
shroud  'un."  This  was  instantly  done,  and  a 
whispering  conversation  followed,  in  which  8tuait 
only  beard  the  words,  "  No,  no,  let  him  idone,  a 
prrtty  hanging  job  you  would  make  of  it"  To 
which  a  rough,  surly  and  louder  answer  was  given. 
"  Ah,  thou  wilt  see.  If  I  would  make  a  hanging 
job  on't,  thou,  with  thy  infernal  blunder,  hast  made 

a  transporting  business  of  it"    "Oh,  your 

cnM^ii^,"  was  all  the  Te|dy ;  and  &e  whtde  party 
rushed  down  to  Ihe  sau  A  long  line  of  hones 
now  trotted  past  towards  the  beach ;  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  came  toiling  -up  the  steep,  nrged  on 
by  sundry  people — ^boys  chimy,  as  Sturt  judged 
by  their  voices. 

While  lying  thus  bound  hand  and  foo^  and 
wholly  unable  to  move,  Stuart's  ear,  rendered 
painfully  acute  by  bis  anxiety  and  by  his  positioii 
on  the  ground,  detected  a  sound  different  from  die 
confused  tnrmoii  of  the  smugglers,  or  the  xoarine 
of  the  siornv  "  There  goes  a  blue  light,"  shouted 
a  man  'dose  to  him ;  "  there's  another ;  and  hne 
th^  come."  The  fellow  i^hed  down  the  bauij, 
and  di8f^^>eBred  in  the  daikness.    Tihe  quick. 
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my  lads."  Upon  wfaioh,  he  heard  aToice  mrear  a 
l«rrible  oath,  and  add,  "  Take  that"  A  bright 
^h  from  a  pistol  followed,  and  a  ball  iriiiraed 
past,  and'JiBt  grased  hk  temple.  The  veport,  and 
Stoazt'B  Bhont,  tirought  &e  rush  of  the  men  to- 
-wank  the  spot;  and  he  heard  ^ii|d^'s  Toioe 
e^erly  crying,  **  "Where  are  you?  Is  that  yon, 
:8naTt?"  The  ball  had  stmuMd  him  for  the  mo- 
ment; bat,  m^ing  an  tShn,  be  ahonted  i^ain; 
jud  Shipley,  with  twenty  men,  some  mounted  on 
hoTBefaock,  were  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  released, 
mA  rused  him.  The  cold,  and  the  tightneee  of 
the  cords,  had  so  stiffened  his  limbs  as  to  render 
him,  for  some  time,  miable  to  move.  The  blood 
■eoon  returned,  however,  and  he  at  once  addreued 
himself  to  his  brother  officer. 

"  Shipley,  how  many  men  have  you?" 

"  Twenty." 

"  Are  &ey  armed  ?" 

"  Yea,  to  the  teeth." 

"  We  shall  have  work  to  do ;  up  with  the  blue 
li^t,  and  let  us  see  -v^re  the  xaeoak  are,  and 
their  numbers." 

The  ligirt,  made  for  tbe  porpoee,  -thraw  a  wide 
raround,  and  discovered  down  in  the  bunny  a 
urge  crowd  of  people,  horses,  and  some  carts.  *In 
the  offing,  just  beyond  the  surf,  lay  a  long  low 
lugger-rigged  vessel,  riding  at  her  anchor.  The 
scene  was  strange  and  startling ;  but  disappeared 
l&e  one  in  a  play,  so  soon  as  the  light  died  out 

"  Now,  ray  lada,"  exclaimed  tilie  two  <dficers 
AmultaneoiiBly,  "  let'«  have  at  them  T' 

The  men  w«re  armed,  resolute,  w«ll  trained,  and 
-athletic.  They  marched  witii  a  steady  rapid  pace 
down  the  iwvine,  and  were  quickly  upon  the 
snnu^ers. 

"uytm  remit  we  shall  fire,"  oried-tiie  officers. 

"So  onewttr  was  retnmed;  bnt  it  rooh  of  horses, 
carta,  and  meOf  was  Boddenly  made  up  the  hill, 
■aocompanied  -vrith  some  Tondom  shots.  The  word 
was  given,  end  the  preventiTe  men  fired  also. 
Tha  deadly  volky  ohecked  the  main  body  «B  it 
come  up  the  pass ;  but  in  the  mSUe  many  nuhed 
ap  and  eecaped.  A  huge  qnanti^  of  the  goods, 
however,  were  left  upon  the  beach ;  and  in  the 
ravine  some  horses,  and  all  the  carte,  were  seized, 
and  some  priaonerB  were  made — not  many,  how- 
ever ;  the  men  and  their  officers  being  alike 
-averse  to  the  oonsequences  that  must  follow  the 
capture.  T^e  random  shots  fired  by  the  smng- 
glers  had  done  no  harm,  so  that  no  great  anger 
was  excited ;  and  tiie  ^ole  party  were  better 
pleased  to  make  a  capture  of  tiie  run  goods  than 
efthose  who  brought  them  &ere,  or  of  those  vrbo 
were  about  to  smuggle  them  inland. 

Send  up  another  lights  Thompson ;  aad  let  us 
see  how  the  land  lies." 

A  confused  rabble  were  seen  scampering  up  the 
TBvine ;  some  were  loc^ng  Sver  the  brink  of  the 
cliff,  and  gave  a  shout  of  rage  and  defiance  so  soon 
as  the  h'gbt  appeared ;  but  uiey,  too,  scampered  off 
npon  four  or  five  muskets  being  discharged  at 
Ibem.  In  the  offing  thoalngger  was  seen  under 
weigh,  stretdiing  out  npcm  tJbe  larboard  took,  and 
poking  her  nose  almost  into  the  wind's  eye.  The 
jight  died  out,  and  all  was  again  daxfcj  ai^  seemed 
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do^erihan  before,  from  tiie  sudden  trsnsifion  from 
the  glairiag  light  so  quickly  ezttngni^ed. 

A  greon  was  nmv  heard,  and  on  a  aeonih  being . 
made>  a  wounded  man  was  found  lying  on  the 
beadi.  He  could  spoak,  however,  and,  on  being 
o^ed,  gave  hie  name.  "  B£nd,  sir,"  he  said  to  the 
officer,  "I  have  tvro  loaded  ^HStols  in  my  bell^  and 
they  may  go  off.  There  is  a  gon  under  me,  but 
that  went  off  when  I  fell." 

This  last  assertion  was  a  falsehood;  he  hod  been 
the  first  to  fire,  and  was,  in  fitct,  the  man  who  had 
attempted  to  shoot  Stnart. .  He  was  a  farmer's  son, 
and  was  now  to  be  taken,  either  a  corpse  or  a  dying 
man,  to  that  home  he  had  so  latoly  left  in  high 
health,  and  all  the  buoyant  sptrits  of  yonth.  He 
died  l^e  next  day,  after  having  given  a  long  and 
detailed  account  of  his  smuggling  career,  and  a  liM 
of  his  companions  in  this  illegal  traffic.  The  whole 
neighbouriiood  was  found  to  be  implioated.  Gen- 
tlemen quietly  connived  at  the  tntde ;  the  shop- 
keepers dealt  in  the  contraband  goods,  and  s(4d  them 
to  people  of  every  degree,  who  were  all  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  oircumstances  under  wfaioh  they 
were  acquired,  yet  scrupled  not  to  stimulate  1^ 
poor  aronnd  ^em  to  cnme,  for  the  sonUd  ot^ect 
of  saving  a  few  pounds  or  sliillingB  a  year.  And 
to  this  day,  the  lad  who  was  flhot  on  tbitt  fatal' 
night  is  rCTiembered  and  lamented  on  Oakley 
Oonmion.  The  events  of  that  night  are  still  often 
talked  of ;  and  many  an  old  man  has  been  heard 
to  say,  "  Aye,  I  never  i^ent  a- smuggling  after 
that"  And  one  was  accustomed  to  give  a  very 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  to  describe 
his  own  lu>rror  when  he  heard  the  shots  fired,  and 
felt  poor  James  Hathaway  fidl  close  by  his  side. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Oakley  Common 
commenced  upon  this  memorable  occasion.  The 
daring  attack  upon  the  officer— <the  deotii  of  the 
unhappy  young  fellow  who  was  shot,imidea  serious 
Btir  m  the  coui^,  and  I  became  mixed  up,  no 
matter  why  or  how,  wi&  the  inquiries  that  wen 
made  by  the  authorities  in  consequence.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  pormlati<m,  and  tiie  ciromnatanees  fey 
which  their  condition  was  jrfFected,  become  for  me 
a  subject  of  study ;  and  my  astonishment  at  first, 
aroused  by  what  I  saw  and  heard,  was  allayed  bo 
soon  as  I  learned  what  I  may  term  ihe  natural 
history  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  when  I  first 
knew  it,  were  not  numerous,  and  were  not  of  a 
description  to  exercise  any  very  usefiil  influence 
upon  any  class  of  the  people.  Two  or  three  ba- 
ronets— all  of  them  Membeia  of  Parliament — one 
or  two  peers,  a  few  retired  <^cers  of  both  services, 
and  one  or  two  landed  proprietors,  constitnted  the 
gentry.  The  Members  of  Parliament  and  the 
peers  really  knew  nothing  of  ^e  l>eople.  Th&f 
came  down  in  the  autumn  to  shoot,  and  enjoy  the 
delicious  climate — the  finest,  I  believe,  in  England. 
They  brought  their  own  society,  and  saw  only, 
upon  rare  and  formal  occasions,  the  small  gentry  of 
the  place.  The  half-pay  officers  and  thmr  fiamlies 
were  cramped  in  their  means,  exceedmgly  touchy 
as  to  their  own  position  and  the  conduct  of  the 
greater  people  towards  them.  They  kept  up  a 
constant  etnfe  with  fortune,  and  had  their  eyes 
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•Iways  fixed  npon  tlie  orbe  ahoWf  which  moved  in 
a  bright  sphere,  for  which  they  s^^hed,  and  into 
whi<£  they  were  ever  Beeldng  to  enter.  The  email 
landed  proprietors  were  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter, and  were  in  as  constant  duger  of  &Uing 
below  their  station.  Their  yonng  people  were  apt 
to  haunt  low  sodety.  They  loved  shootuig,  fish- 
ing, and  hunting;  and  to  distingaiiih  them  from 
their  gamekeepers  was  not  a  matter  of  easy  accom- 
pUsfament  Just  below  these  small  gentry  were 
the  fanners,  who  were  all  people  of  snwll  means, 
illiterate,  and,  though  better  fed  and  better  clothed 
than  their  labourers,  scarcely  better  instructed. 
Now,  Oakley  Common  played  no  small  part  in  all 
the  relations  existing  between  these  snuul  farmers 
and  their  servants ;  it  therefOTo  deserves  a  descrip- 
tion in  this  true  history. 

The  common,  then,  was  a  large  tract  of  nnin- 
dosed  land,  belonging  to  a  manor  that  was  really 
in  abeyance,  though  the  rights  were  claimed,  and 
in  some  degree  exercised,  by  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  Person  who  had  purchased  one  half  of  the 
manor.  The  want  of  a  well-assured  title  led  to 
laxity  as  to  the  rights  connected  with  the  common, 
and  the  farmers,  to  a  man,  took  what  they  deemed 
advairtage  of  ttds  state  of  things.  From  time  to 
time,  a  mud  cottage  was  erected  on  the  common  by 
some  adventurous  labourer,  who,  having  his  house 
rent  free,  was  able  to  live  on  lower  wages.  He 
was,  therefor^  countenanced  and  encouraged  by 
the  farmers  around,  in  what,  as  far  as  the  labourer 
was  concerned,  was  a  distinct  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  another  maiL  The  farmers  also  ^ot 
game  themselves  without  a  license ;  they,  therefore, 
were  not  very  sharp-sighted  about  their  labourers  ; 
the  conseqaence  was,  that  labourers  and  farmers 
alike  were  ^toachers.  The  smuggler  v/as  no  un- 
welcome neighbour  to  these  men.  The  master  was 
{^ad  tg  buy,  at  a  cheap  rate,  brandy  and  tobacco — 
BO  were  the  men ;  and  they  all,  as  we  have  seen, 
joined  freely  in  the  traffic.  In  the  lapse  of  time 
the  squatters  on  Oakley  GcHumon  became  numerous, 
the  houses  were  grouped  into  a  small  village  in 
which  were  T^aameA  ul  the  deeds  <^  violence  and 
crime  committed  within  ten  nules  round.  But  the 
mode  in  which  things  went  on  may  probably  he 
best  learned  from  a  short  history  of  some  of  the 
events  that  occurred  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the 
smuggling  affairs  above  described. 

Betty  Seagrim  still  existed,  and  her  cottage,  as 
heretofore,  was  the  resort  of  the  lawless  and  the  idle. 
The  profits  of  the  smugglers  had,  however,  been 
grievously  diminiehed  by  an  alteration  in  the  cus- 
toms-duties ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  efficiency 
of  t^e  coast-guard  became  every  day  more  marked 
and  complete.  Poaching  was  now  a  better  trade 
than  smuggling — more  money  was  to  be  gained  by 
it,  and  the  danger  run  was  less.  Imprisonment 
for  a  few  months,  in  a  comfortable  nol,  was  better 
than  transportation  or  the  huULS.  Just  now,  there 
were  bad  times  for  the  &rmerB ;  com  was  low,attd 
the  prices  of  other  things  did  not  fall  likewise. 
The  papers  taUOad.  loudly  of  agricultural  distress ; 
county  me^ings  were  held  to  consider  of  the 
means  by  which  that  distress  could  be  relieved ; 
,  and  there  was  great  discontent  among  all  classes  of 


persons  connected  with  the  land.  Hie  farmers 
abont  Oakley  were  but  had  farmers  after  all:  a 
turnip-crop  was  a  raree-show  in  those  parts ;  and 
a  threshing-machine  had  only  been  heard  of  a  few 
years  back.  Still,  John  BnJl  is  Jdm  Bull,  who, 
thon^^  atnbbom  and  stolid,  is  by  no  means  a  fod, 
so,  at  last,  some  few  of  the  shsj^r  and  the  richer 
timers  actoally^  set  up  threshing-machinee.  But 
this  being  an  innovation,  was  not  liked,  and  was 
freely  talked  about,  and  pretty  fredy  Uamed, 
thdr  brother  fenneTs  and  hy  the  men.  Oakley 
Common  had  its  little  knot  of  politidans,  who  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  smuggled  bruidy 
on  the  sly,  and  plotting  schemes  of  poaclung,  and 
making  preparations  for  the  running  of  goods,  in 
Betty  Seagrim's  house.  In  the  winter  of  1830,  the 
talk  among  these  became  fierce  and  threatening. 
The  leader  of  these  men  was  our  old  &iend  Jim 
Grimes.  Jim  could  read,  and,  sootb  to  tell,  Jim 
could  write.  How  he  acquired  there  accomplish- 
ments, no  one  knew ;  but  there  was  a  whisper  that 
Jim's  &ther  had  been  a  farmer,  who  had  gone  to 
decay,  and  that  Jim  himself  once  looked  forward 
to  be  a  master,  auid  not  a  servant  But  these  were 
only  guesses,  as  no  one  knew  where  Jim  came 
from:  B(nnewhere  in  the  west,  he  said  himaelf. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  inclose  a  piece  of 
the  common.  He  was  skilful  in  many  ways,  but 
never  went  into  regular  service.  He  sometimes 
engaged  to  cut  a  copse,  to  saw  timber,  to  dibble 
bews,  to  mow,  and  reap,  by  the  piece ;  but  he 
never  took  plough  in  hand,  and  lived  ^his  own 
master,  in  his  own  bouse ;  uid  a  wretched  bovd 
that  house  was. 

The  snow  was  falling,  and  the  wind  blew  bitterly 
cold.  Betty  Seagrim's  window-shutter  was  dosed, 
but  the  blaze  of  Sie  fire  and  candle  shone  through 
the  joints,  and  a  hum  of  voicee  was  heard  withm. 
Round  Ibe  rickety  table  sat  Jim  Grimes,  and  three 
others  much  <^  the  same  stamp  as  himself.  They 
were  engaged  in  drinking  and  in  talk ;  the  subject 
was  the  news,  some  days  old,  which  Jim  was  read- 
ing from  a  dirty  and  crumpled  newspaper.  The 
parmraiili  he  haa  just  finiwed  was  a  description 
of  the  tires  in  Normandy,  and  the  doings  of  Swing 
in  Sussex.  The  men'held  thdr  breath  as  he  read, 
and  the  woman  Betty  came  cloee  up  to  the  table  to 
listen. 

"Now,  that's  what  I  call  acting  like  men,**  said 
Jim ;  "  a  pretty  thing,  indeed,  that  we  should  be 
starved  just  to  please  them  as  call  themselves 
gentlefolk.  What  business  have  Farmer  Edwards 
with  a  machine  ?  It's  juat  to  take  the  bread  out  of 
our  mouths,  so  that  he  and  his'n  may  live  in  clover, 
have  fine  clothes,  and  fine  dinners ;  and  his  wife 
and  daughters  may  play,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and 
go  to  (£urch  in  a  shay,  and  live  like  lords  and 
ladies.  It  won't  do,  and  we  won't  stand  it,"' 
And  he  banged  the  table  till  every  jdnt  of.  it 
shook. 

*'  Jim— Jim,  I  say,"  sud  Betty,  "don't  go  for  to 
ruinate  my  table.  Be  quiet  a  bit,  man,  and  speak 
comfortable,  like ;  I  dojike  to  hear  thee  talk  a  d«al 
better  than  our  parson.  Hast  seen  any  of  theao 
matches,  Jim?" 

*'Ye%  indeed.  I  have  and  not  only  seen  'em. 
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bat  handlad  'em,  and  here's  a  box,"  and  he  dis- 
(dayed  to  their  wondering  eyes  a  box  of  Incifer- 
m^ches,  which  they,  for  the  first  time  in  ^ir 
lives,  now  beheld. 

At  this  moment,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  demanded  to  be  admitted.  The  match-box 
disappeared,  togedier  with  a  certain  bottle  and 
broken  tea-cm^  and  the  men  quickly  arranged 
themselves  before  the  fire,  leaving  tbe  newspaper 
on  the  table. 

"Betty,  Betty  Seagrim,  let  me  in,  I  sa^."  Betty 
Anffled  to  the  doOT,  opened  and  m  walked 
Farmer  Best 

Rmner  Best  was  a  load  talker  about  dutrees. 
The  falling-off  of  the  smuggling  trade  did  not 
seem  to  fleaae  him,  and  he  railed  at  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  cause  of  the  present  hard  times. 

"  Well,  Jim,  so  I  see  thoa  hast  been  a-reading 
the  news.  What  is  new  ?" 

"Nothing  that  I  do  see,  sir.  They  do  say  that 
the  folk  east-away  don't  like  them  machines.'* 

**  I  should  think  not,  Jim.  I  don't  like  'un,  I 
tell  thee,  and  the  Government  onght  to  make  a ; 
law  to  pat  'em  down.  They  ain't  jnst ;  I  say  tiiey 
ain't  natoral;  and  I  don't  wonder  Uiat  the  men  have 
broke  'em.  Some  says  they  un't  lawful,  neither, 
rd  aa  soon  have  a  fire  on  my  j^e  as  a  machine." 

*  Ah,  air,  you  be  a  poor  man's  fnend,  and  every 
one  as  desarves  that  same  name  thre^ies  with  a 
frair  (i.  e.,  flail).i 

"Thev  can't  call  Mr.  Edwards  a  poor  man's 
friend,  uien,"  said  one  of  tiie  men ;  **  all  this  blessed 
day  hive  I  heard  whir- — whir — ^with  that  machine 
of  his'n,  and  it  have  done  as  much  diis  day  as  I 
could  do  in  two  months,  work  as  hard  as  I  could." 

*■  Thoa  didst  thresh  for  him,  Thomas,  once,  I 
think  7' 

"  Always,  sir,  before  this  new  gimcrack  came  in 
place,  and  now  in  a  week  be  won't  'have  a  rick 
standing." 

"  Maj  be  not,  maybe  not,"  stud  the  farmer.  "  If 
he  were  in  Sussex,  mayhap  there  would  be  another 
reason  for  tha^  let  aWe  the  machine.  Well,  I 
don't  wonder  at  what  poor  men  do  when  rich  men 
becomes  so  hardhearted  Have  you  any  tea,  missas  T 
Bud  the  farmer,  tnming  to  Betty. 

*  Oh,  lord,  sir,  them  times  are  long  gone  by ; 
but  for  you,  sir,  I  think  I  can  find  a  drop ;"  and 
out  came  the  same  bottle  and  tea-cup. 

"  Pour  out  a  pint  of  it,  Betty,  and  there's  the 
aoney ;  and  now,  men,  it's  cold  this  night,  so  take 
»  sup." 

Having  drank  a  glass  himself,  and  talked  some 
time  longer,  describing  carefully  and  with  much 
probation  the  machine-breaking  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  he  left  the  men  again  1^  them- 
selves. 

The  consequence  of  such  lai^oage  and  conduct 
flight  easily  have  been  foreseen.    In  a  few  days 
•ivery  idle  vagabond  for  miles  round  congregated 
On  Oakley  Common.  Every  poacher  and  thief,  and 
laxy  do-notlung,  now  compltuncd  of  being  ont  of 
"Xrork,    They  who,  vrhen  there  was  work  to  be 
^dcma,  would  never  undertake  it,  now  made  a  poor 
~^^nouth  and  declared  they  were  starving,  and  in- 
sisted upon  being  fed.   When  the  vestry  was  held 
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on  the  Monday,  these  sturdy  beggars  made  &eir 
appearance  in  a  body  ,  and  loudly  demanded  instant 
and  large  relief,  When  the  farmers  remonstrated, 
the  men  dedared  the^  could  get  no  work.  They 
said  that  the  threshiog-machines  were  the  cause 
of  their  distress;  and  the  few  farmers  who  had 
machines,  and  who  employed  more  hands  than  anj 
others  in  the  parish,  had  to  stand  the  abuse  of  their 
brother  farmers  as  well  as  of  the  men.  Very  sig- 
uificant  hints  were  given  to  the  men  hy  those  q{ 
the  farmers  who  disliked  paying  rates,  and  poft- 
sessed  no  machines.  The  men,  m  retain,  gave  aa 
significant  warnings  of  ^diat  might  be  omected  if 
tluy  were  not  immediately  relieved.  Mr.  Edwards, 
a  bold,  resolute  man,  inrtantly  declared  thi^  if  his 
vote  could  decide  the  matter  they  should  have 
nothing ;  and  he  asserted,  and  truly,  that  they  who 
were  most  noisy  and  clamorous  were  only  pretend- 
ing to  desire  work,  and  making  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  times  a  means  of  extortion — an 
extortion  to  which  he,  for  one,  would  not  submit 

"  Very  well,"  said  one  of  those  worthies,  with 
a  swi^gering  air,  "  very  well,  we  must  be  wanned 
8(nnew)w,  and  mayhap  a  pretty  laige  fire  may  serve 
the  purpose." 

"Do  you  threaten  to  bum  my  property,  you 
scoundrel?"  said  Mr.  Edwards^  rismg  in  indig* 
nation. 

I  say  nought,"  was  llie  reply,  "and  I  be  no 
more  a  sooundrel  than  thoa  %xt  But  I  won't 
starve  either  wi&  cold  or  hunger,  so,  I  say,  look 
to  it"  He  then  threw  his  hat  upon  hu  head,  crushed 
it  down  with  a  jerk,  and  stalked  out  of  the  vestry- 
room. 

Mr.  Edwards,  taming  to  his  brother  farmers, 
said,  **  You  see,  gentiemen,  what  we  may  opect. 
Your  language  has,  in  great  part,  led  to  this,  and 
you  will  be  responsible  for  the  result" 

Fanner  Best,  upon  this,  took  up  the  word,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  ignorant  indignation  upon  all 
those  hard-hearted  men  who,  for  their  own  profit, 
grind  the  poor,  and  deny  them  bread  by  denying 
tiiem  work.  "The  oppressors  of  the  poor,"  he 
said,  "could not  expect  toprosper." 
.  **  You  mav,"  sidd  Mr.  Eldwards,  "by  your  fiital 
talk  and  wiwed  conduct  bring  calamity  upon  me, 
and  thus  fulfil  yonr  own  prophecies ;  but  I  warn 
you,  sir,  that  upon  your  own  head,  sooner  or  lata, 
misfortune  wiU  &11.  These  ignorant  men  out- 
side, when  once  aroused,  will  make  no  nice  distinc- 
tions. The  blaze  of  my  ricks,  if  they  are  to  blaze, 
will  shine  upon  and  discover  yours.  Mine  are 
insured;  your's,  I  know,  are  not ;  and  perhaps  some 
other  causes  of  sorrow  may  reach  you,  and,  in  the 
bitter  hour  of  your  sorrow,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
say  or  to  feel  that  your  own  evil  deeds  have  had  no 
part  in  producing  the  misery  which  will  crush 
you." 

The  farmer  turned  pale  at  these  solemn  words ; 
he  quailed  under  the  steady  gaze  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  felt  that  the  secret  sorrows  of.  his  home  were 
known  to  the  stem  monitor  who  now  addressed 
iam. 

Mr.  Edwards  left  the  vestry  for^his  home.  So 
soon  as  he  arrived  there,  one  f^^^i^of^dren 
brought  him  a  crumpled  .dirty  note,  dire^ea  i&  a 
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rude  liADd  to  Mr.  Fuemx  Edwudi^  The  oeni- 
tents  ran  thus:— 

"If  You  DoDt  draedy  Bnka- yew  ThnaUn  MaAeen, 
look  out.  Vie  gin*  Um  T«o  Daya^  an  If  it  bvut  hstdu 
Then,  expect  to  lee  Swimg." 

Hie  haikd''WRtiiig  was  fimiQur  to  Edwrnds. 
Going  to  his  room,  he  took  ont  sundry  small 
accounts  for  wood-«utting,  mowing,  Ac,  and  com- 
pared them  with  this  jtrectous  epistle,  aeleotiiig  two 
or  three  which,  in  his  own  mind,  established  the 
identity  of  the  writii^.  Ho  again  momted  his 
horse,  and  rode  over  to  Sir  George  Sproee.  Pai^ 
Uament  had  been  prorogued  late  in  Norember, 
and  Sir  Gteorge  had  come  to  ^end  his  somewhat 
gioomy  Christmas  at  his  house  near  Oddey.  To 
him,  as  a  mi^istrate,  and  one  who  had  long  had 
connexions  with  the  Grovemment,  Mr.  Edwards 
now  ^i^ed.  Mr.  Edwards  sent  in  his  name,  with 
a  meesage  to  Sir  Gooig^  to  the  efieet  dut  he  was 
anzioiu  to  see  him  on  a  matter  ttf  serious  impor- 
tanee.  Ushered  the  presence  ^  the  great 
man  (with  whom  were  three  other  magistrates, 
i^^Mrently sitting  in  consultation),  he  said,  "Sir 
Goorge»  I  ^ly  to  you,  air,  as  a  magistrate,  on  a 
Tery  serious  matter.  I  have  received  a  direatening 
letter,  and  I  am  ready  to  swear  to  the  hand- 
writing." 

So  saying,  he  put  the  letter  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  George,  who,  having  read  it,  said,  "  This  is  a 
bad  biuinesB,  Mr.  Bdwarda,  a  very  bad  business. 
What  a  pity  that  you  ever  thought  of  nsiag  a 
machine  I" 

"  Good  God,  Sir  G«orge  V  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished fanner,  "  you  do  not  mean  to  blame  me  for 
attempting  to  render  the  ecirth  more  fertile,  and 
skill  avaiUble  to  the  production  of  food?' 

**  Mr.  Edwards,  I  am  no  political  esonomist — 
which  I  hear  jm  are— I  am  only  a  comitry  gen- 
tleman, sympathising  with  my  poorer  br^hren ; 
and  grieved  am  I  to  see  the  Uttlo  regard  that 
seems  to  be  paid  to  their  sufFerings." 

*•  You  cuinot  apply  that  to  me,  sir.  I  employ 
more  hands  than  any  man  in  the  parish — I  pay 
them  better;  and  my  family  attend  the  sick, 
giving  them  advice,  medicine,  and  often  food. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  I  neglect  the  suffer- 
ing poor 

"  Did  you  not  disniss  Thomas  Grey  last  week  ? 
Thomas  Grey  has  five  children ;  and  yet  he  was 
dismissed  without  any  warning,  and  in  thus  incle- 
ment season." 

"  Did  the  person  who  gave  yon  thatinfonoation 
toll  yon  why  I  dismissed  Grrey  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  but  the  person  who  told  me  gave  mo 
a  very  good  account  of  the  man,  and  of  hig  wife. 
In  &ct,  Mr.  Prior,  your  deigyman,  told  me." 

"And  did  he  say  nothing  more?  Now,  sir,  I 
kept  Grey  long  after  I  discovered  him  to  be  a 
worthless  fellow,  because  of  his  wife  and  family ; 
and  in  order  to  save  his  wages  from  the  potrhouse, 
I  paid  his  wife,  instead  of  trusting  him  with  his 
wages.  Last  Saturday,  ho  forced  the  money  ont 
of  his  wife's  hand,  and  knocked  her  down  for  at- 
tempting to  retain  some  portion  of  it  for  the  food 
of  toe  children.  On  die  Monday,  I  d^acted  hun 
toblnng  my  bam,  and  instantly  dinnined  him. 


And  BOW,  when  I  oome  to  yon  to  ^ve  me  {ao. 
teetioB  against  tho  midnight  ridErboraer,  yon  do 
what  yon  have  no  rig^  to  do,  questton  me  as  to 
my  conduct  in  a  matter  over  whidk  yon  have  no 
ccntool,  and  in  ndiioh  I  can  alone  jndgft  I 
my  T&A,  I  am  responeible  fiir  the  ndn  of  tl» 
farm.  I  am  liaUe  for  the  debts  which  arise  in  ii» 
woridng  of  it  Who  is  to  judge  but  myself  as  to- 
the  f^ucation  of  my  means  to  thu.end?  If  yoo,. 
sir,  will  become  liable  for  my  responubilities,  I 
will  listen  to  yoor  advice.  But  you  will  not  do- 
that  ;  and  I  must  beg  that  you  do  not  thus  inter- 
fere in  a  matter  whoUy  beyond  your  cogmjaoce." 

The  pompous  baronet  waa  deeply  woundsd  by 
this  plain  speaking,  and  sat  EoLent,  growing  eveiy 
mommt  more  and  more  purple  with  su^swed 
rage.  One  of  his  brother  magjstmtes,  a  maUiflnoia- 
spoken  doctor,  put  into  the  ctHnmisoon  1^  the 
influence  of  Sir  George  with  Iho  Lord  Liettotut 
of  the  county,  now  came  to  the  rescue  ofhispafnii, 
saying,  in  a  very  scrft  voice,  <*  But,  BIji:  Edwu^ 
we  are  not  talkkg  of  rights — diottf^,  as  I  haaid 
you,  Sir  George,  say,  wito  gieat  trulh  and  do- 
quence,  property  has  its  duties  as  vtSL  as  ri^ts— 
but  chanty,  Mr.  Edwards,  cbuity  tkatM  be  le- 
membered.  And  to  show  yon  how  I  judged  in  s. 
case  somewhat  similar  to  yours,  I  will  tell  yon 
what  I  did  this  very  morning.  You  know  while 
Lord  Greatacre  is  absent  I  direct  his  bailiff  in  th& 
management  of  his  estate.  WeH  yesterday  I  w» 
told  of  the  rioters  in  various  parts  of  the  ooimtry: 
and  also  learned  that  they  threatened  to  go  to 
Cliffhill  (diis  was  Lord  Greatacre's  house)  m  order 
to  break  the  machine  that  had  lti«ly  been  enctcd 
thwe.  I  went  there  this  m»ming,  pulled  it  to 
pieces,  and  actually  broke  one  of  the  large  iriieeb, 
to  meefc  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  alky  tliar 
discontoit'' 

''Then,  sir,"  said  the  sturdy  &rmer,  "give  m 
leave  to  say,  you  acted  most  lUnrisely.  I  d(a't 
^vish  to  ose  hard  words,  but  1  must  say  that  die 
mob  will  consider  this  cowardly  proceeding  a  ric-  j 
tory ;  and  we  shall  have  to  stand  the  bruiU  of  die  ■ 
BtnWle  tiiat  will  inevitobly  follow.    The  oucIqm  | 
was  Lord  Greetacre's,  and  so  far  I  have  no  bosi-  | 
ness  in  thematter.    It  would,however,havelooked 
better  if  the  machine  had  been  yoor  own.  I  wisb  ^ 
your  charity  in  this  case,  sir,  had  b^^  at  borne.' 

The  Doctor  had  evidently  taken  nothing  by  lii^ 
motion,  and  now,  in  imitation  of  his  patron,  dtew 
himself  np  in  offended  dignity,  and  puffed  after  die 
same  fa^on,  but  in  a  somewhat  subdued  s^le. 

"  May  we  then,  sir,"  at  length  said  Sir  George, 
"askwiiatyouwidiofas?"  , 

"  I  want  you,  ear,  and  &6  gentiemen  of  die 
neighbourhood,  to  preserra  the  peace,  and  to  sap- 
port  us  in  our  lawful  avocations.  And  further, 
sir,  I  want  you  to  issue  a  warrant  i^;ain8t  Juned 
Grime^  for  sending  me  that  threatening  leUer." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Sir  George,  "  we  have  takea 
steps  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace.  We  nn- 
derstand  the  poor  men  want  an  increase  of  wages, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  fair  day's  work  de- 
serves a  &ir  day's  wage.  And  here,  sir,  is  the 
resolution  we  have  ocone  t^  wd  n^od:  and  yoa 
wiU  do  weU  to  si^i^idjA^  Wt^j^t^ib&it." 
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Ur.  Edwards,  on  looking  at  the  paper  put  into 
hiB  hand,  fonnd,  to  his  utter  astonishnient,  that  the 
nu^^stratcB  had  formally  usumed  the  right  to  fix 
the  rate  of  wages ;  and  ordered  all  the  farmers  to 
give  every  able-bodied  labourer  two-andrsixpenoa 
a  day.  "  This,  sir,  is  illegal  You  have  no  power 
to  do  any  ench  thing.  Ajid  I  entreat  you,  if  you 
have  not  made  this  most  unwise  document  public, 
carafially  to  snppreai  it" 

"JB^pd^atrr  exelaimedSitGleDige/' who  made 
jm  m  hmyesT  Ha  was^  howevei^  eridendy  in  a 
fa^bt^  ana  hem.  to  taUc  eaEBeBtl7,  in  an  imder 
tone,  to  fta  diaiic  ci  liia  wafpOxatSB,  who  was 

"I  on. net  &Ia^ei-"  said  Mr.  Edwards,  witli  a 
sitgfat  smOe,  "  bnt  Mb.  Gripe,  at  your  elbow,  will 
teU  yos.  I  am  ci^^" 

Gripe  sluiffif^  looked  unewy,  made  a  sort  of 
motion  as  if  he  were  going  to  speak,  but  said 
nodung. 

"  Are  yon  sure,  sir,  that  this  resolution  is  illegal  ?' 
said  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  person  (one  of  the  magis- 
aaim-  premt)  to  Edwards.  **  Are  you  sure  that 
this  is  illegal?  I  thought  it  was  so  mpelf,  but 
IMS  over-nded.  I  am  a  soldier,  and  not  con- 
vosant  with  the  law,  but  I  cannot  find,  nor  oan 
Mr.  Gripe,  for  I  have  asked  him,  any  am^iority  in 


our  guide — vh., '  Bum's  Justice' —  forany  such  exer- 
cise of  authority.  But  it  is  too  late  now,  for  the 
resolution  has  been  pnbUshed  as  the  icsnlt  of  our 
consul'tations." 

Mr.  Edwards  hereupon  said,  in  a  respectful 
mwoner,  to  the  last  spaakar,  "  I  think,  Grenerol,  that 
the  best  way  would  have  been  to  apply  to  the 
Hbme-office  for  advice.  That  you  had  better  do^ 
even  now.  I  am  confident  as  to  the  illegality,  as- 
well  as  the  impoliicnr,  of  &a  praoBediags,  and  I  see- 
clearly  that  we  shall  have  rutting,  and  force  to  put 
it  down  will  be  required ;  and  you,  air,  and  the- 
magistrates,  your  colleagues,  ought  at  once  to- 

rspare^and  gather  force  to  keep  down  the  rioters., 
shall,  myself,  return  home,  after  my  fruitlesa- 
endeavour  to  obtain  aid  from  you  as  authorities,, 
and  must  depend  upon  myself  and  my  family  for 
the  protection  of  our  property  and  our  Iitqb.  Good 
monung,  gentlemen." 

He  left  them  in  a  state  of  blank  dismay,  and  look- 
ing at  each  other  with  a  shame&ced  and  ludicrous^ 
Bolemni^  of  visage,  and  bestowing  side-long  looks 
of  vengeance  upon  their  clerk,  whose  shameful  sub- 
serviency had  prevented  him  giving  the  vntming- 
which  even  his  knowledge  of  tiae  law  would  have^ 
enabled  him  to  give.  We  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter  the  natnsal  results  of  this  condoot 
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What  art  Aoi^  wlie  no  fear  would' st  feel 
To  maim  me  with  UiTt  ctuuger's  bed ; 
Yea — crash  me  'neani  thy  carriage  wheel. 

Nor  warn  to  stand  aloof  i 
'Who,  if  thy  hoondr-tiiy  friend  though  laak— 
Had  fleshed  lus  nniKzIe  in  mj  flank, 
Would'st  dtem  it  were  beneath  thy  rank 

To  speak  or  look  reproof? 

What  art  thoa,  that  thy  bunting-cry 
Sboald  diire  me,  u  a  deer,  to  nie^ 
M^th  panting  breast  and  troubled  eye, 
Tlinnigh  forest  and  tbrongfa  field  ? 


lie  com  thoa  titunplest,  as  an  elf 
Id  i^te  and  waatoniieBa  j  tiw  pelf 
Thou  aqnaoder'8t  on  hon^  dog,  and  self^ 
I  made  the  furrow  yield. 

What  art  thou.  Prince  ?   What  claimest  thou  ^ 
Hath  sweating  harvest  smirched  thy  brow  ? 
Hnst  aught  in  mattock,  spade,  or  ^ough  ? 

Hast  toiled  to  break  the  clod  ? 
Tbou'it  but  a  num — wert  bom,  liv'a^  dieet. 
God  set  thee  over  me,  thou  criest. 
God  gires — thou  tak'st  away.  Thou  Ijest ! 

TTion  Tynnt  not  of  God! 


*  It  is  to  be  btfpti  that  the  leceut  ooavnlsions  of  German  aocie^  hava  rcodeied  impoMibl^  fbi  the  fatoi^  nuh  a  sjrimi  m  fama- 
tlK  wbject  of  tlie  above  lioaa.  Till  tiie  popolar  moTements  took  tdace  the  old  forest  laws  robuated  in  fuQ  force.  The  reault 
asT  be  eoneaved.    The  imaginaTy  peasant  qteaks  far  lass  intmii^  of  Uttemesa  than  the  actual  enltivator  felt  tiQ  within  the 
WtW  years.  At  the  perinl  spofcon  of,itisaAwt  that  hondrMia  of  hnntomen  in  Bwaria  were  annally  lolled  in  the  diwhargeoT 
lUr  dn^ ;  and  it  i<  ecvtain  that  their  victims  wen  at  leaat  as  namenns,  thon^  no  record  can  be  fonnd  of  tbe  death  of  the  uM^^ 
^oth  paitiea  nndentood  the  terms  on  vhich  they  met.    When  poacher  aai  jagor  encountered  in  the  woods  tbo  rides  were  raised^ 
the  qnicliest  (both  bdi^  nnening  shots)  was  the  moat  snocessfbl  marksman.   If  the  jSger  was  slain,  hewns  KOnght  for  by  his 
lulu;  Bod,  when foand, some  noaawai Made  fiwhiau   If  tiie  poacher  fell  dead,  or  mortally  wonoded,  ha  was  often  left  on  tba  spot, 
uaoae  legal  inreatigation  was  necessary,  if  his  death  were  rqxuled;  and  his  slayer,  tboiwli  uUimetely  eertaia  of  impnni^,  woold 
ft  detained  in  a  town  or  dty  till  the  tedioaa  operations  of  German  juriqirudence  sanctioned  his  acquittal — a  delay  disagreeable  enough 
U  any  case,  but  intolerable  to  an  entbosiastic  woodsman,  and  such  is  generally  the  German  j9ger. 

.  Hie  GerMn  roe  and  nd  deer,  pioteeted  at  this  expense  <tf  haaoaa  life,  are  sorry  food  at  best   The  fiiimer  Hves  in  the  woods,  and* 
^Icsh  is  poor  and  dry;  &ehn»  inbabils  asan^ea,  and  ia  spoagy  and  insipid.   The  price  of  this  meat  varica  is  general  from  flve- 
Miinga  to  twopowe  per  pound.   Both  Unda  do  infinite  mischief  to  the  poor  people's  crops.   From  the  time  that  the  young  com 
^pws  above  the  sorface  of  the  ground  till  harvest,  the  peasant  and  his  family  are  obliged  to  watch  and  kindle  fires  by  night  to  seare- 
mm  aumals  away  from  the  oaltirsted  Mda. 
The  tale  cod  au  olgeot  of  presdving  the  gante  in  qnesUon  ia  to  have  an  anq^  snraly  ready  for  the  baUut.   Upon  these  ooeauons- 
great  man^^^diw  or  noble— studs  ma  rustic  hot  at  the  end  of  an  avenue,  and  tins  at  the  deer  as  th^spnng  across  it  The 
for  wrimah  thu  mitehraed  are  driven  to  tiie  i^ipointed  ^t  for  days  together  by  a  continual^  namwing  circle  of  huntsmen  and 
*<nia^  folk.   When  they  have  been  thus  concentrated  in  some  small  wooi,  tliey  are  sarronndsd  1:^  canvas  awnmgi  str^ed  on 
to  pteTOt  their  egress.   All  is  then  ready.   The  titled  exeeationers  anm  in  their  curiagee  from  the  chateau  or  the  town. 
J^4e»  crack  and  bulleta  whirr  for  two  or  three  boors,  after  which  a  huge  mass  of  bleeding  carcases  is  collected  from  different  parts  of 
^  wood.    Several  deer  are  abo  found  dead  fton  Uriit.   The  whole  operation  is  most  disagreeable  to  witness  or  reflet  upon.  To 
it  it  more  ao  Asm  fofte  study  hBDtsmaB.   Thetait  tinu  tlmt  it  was  wibieased  by  the  writer  of  these  iine^  an  old  oiinnffriito- 
^^S«r,aEflaU  ia  his  craft.  Hviag  an  oninMraUe  life  in  the  forest,  and  who  probaUy,  like  Williaa  the  Conqnerc^,  t^^^^w^red 
as  if  be  were  their  father,"  shruBgcd  np  hia  shoulders,  while,  with  a  countenance  m  snprene  dii^aat,  he  characteiucd  the  whole 
'^^airaa  nuMt  nnqiortaiBulike,  "  I^M  iaiiiei*'—mt  deaa— was  his  i^ropriate  phrase.  i 
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BY  JAKES  A17QU8TUS  ST.  JOHN. 
AvnoR  ta  *A  Hunnr  en  xmi  luinniBs  ahb  cuafioiu  or  iHcmn  ouub.* 
(fimtimittljrim  paf4  226.) 


CHAPTER  LXIIL 

Everybody  Etcqnaintod  with  the  tricks  of  traveHera 

must  instinctively  shudder  at  the  name  of  Malta ; 
since  all  who  spend  twenty-four  hours  ashore  there 
think  themselves  privileged  to  repeat  the  story  of 
the  knights.  But  let  my  readers  take  conn^. 
The  moments  of  onr  brief  intercourse  are  too  pre- 
rious  to  be  wasted  on  topics  so  stale.  We  will  stick 
to'  the  present— to  this  bright  spot  in  the  regions 
of  eternity  which  the  son  now  gilds>  and  makes 
beautiful  with  his  beams.  I  have  no  inclination  to 
look 

*■  O'er  flw  2uk  iMukward  lad  aliirnie  of  timi^--- 

to  cheat  my  sight  with  the  pantomime  of  mocking 
shadows  which  loom  and  look  grand  and  colossal 
in  the  dreary  distance. 

(Sod  forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  am  least 
of  all  mankind,  perhaps,  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  great  names,  dead  or  living.  If  one  can  be  said 
to  wre  the  dead,  tiiere  certainly  have  been  among 
the  peojte  of  past  generations  several,  both  men  and 
women,  whose  memory  I  have  taken  into  my  heart 
of  hearts.  CSiief,  perhaps,  of  these  is  an  old  man, 
ibort,  ugly,  pot-bellied,  whose  external  and  inter- 
nal nature  suggested  to  a  great  writer  of  andqni^ 
one  of  the  finest  similes  I  remember  to  have  met 
with.  He  compared  him  to  certain  cases,  com- 
monly to  be  found,  it  seems,  in  the  houses  of  those 
times,  which,  grotesque  or  deformed  without,  dis- 
play^, when  opened,  the  beautiful  figure  of  the 
gods.  "With  this  old  fellow  I  have  a  strange  pas- 
Aon  to  converse ;  and,  thanks  to  two  of  his  young 
friends,  who,  I  suppose,  took  down  bis  rhapsodies 
iu  short-hand,  I  have  goflsipped  with  him  a  thou- 
sand ^d  a  thousand  times.  0\ir  great  dispute  has 
always  been  about  democracy.  He  lived  in  a  re- 
public, and  loved  it,  and  would  not  have  exchanged 
It  for  any  other  form  of  government  under  heaven. 
But  he  was  sharp-sighted,  and  could  see  its  defects, 
.and  used  to  prate  about  them  much  too  freely  for 
3ny  taste,  wise  as  he  was,  he  could  not  posdbl^ 
foresee  what  bad  use  would  be  made  of  his  testi- 
mony. He  took  the  liberty,  however,  we  all  take 
vith  the  things  we  love,  and  found  fault  with  his 
country  himself,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thus 
prevent  other  people  from  doing  so.  He  was 
mistaken,  dear  old  fellow ;  and  instead  of  that  has 
furnished  weapons  to  the  malignant,  with  which, 
from  his  own  time  to  ours,  they  have  been  stupidly 
assailing  the  acropolis  of  liberty.  Let  them  go  on, 
**  obliging  creatures,"  knocking  their  heads  against 
that  rock.  It  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  bumping, 
and  they  will  probably  find  it  the  harder  of  the 
two  in  me  end. 

However,  tins  is  not  at  all  what  I  was  going  to 
Bay.   I  meant  to  apologise  for  not  writing  a  dis- 


sertation on  the  Eni^;fatB  of  Ualta>  uid  to  e:q>lun 
my  reasons  for  the  omission.  I  am  a  sort  of  le^Ier 
in  the  xoatter  of  humanity,  and  think  one  man 
pretty  nearly  as  good  as  another,  provided  he  be 
tolerably  easy  tempered,  and  has  any  thing  to  say. 
Homer,  and  .^Iscalus^and  Pheidias,  and  Flato^  aiid 
Demosthenecf,  and  Baphaeli,  and  Shaki^peaie,  and 
Milton,  I  fx/aoAia  very  agreeable  people  but  bare 
no  inclination  to  make  idols  of  them.  It  is  very 
dijSTerent,  of  course,  with  Sappho,  and  Aspasia,  and 
Oomelia,  and  Helouise,  and  Madame  Boland. 
These  with  me  are  elevated  by  their  sex,  dieir 
beauty,  their  virtue,  or  their  genios,  into  the  very 
heaven  of  imagination.  Nature  makes  no  men  too 
tall,  physically  or  intellectually,  for  other  men, 
while  talking,  to  look  them  in  the  face.  Even  my 
pot-bellied  friend  knew  how  to  bring  down  hu 
Titanian  intellectto  the  level  of  humanity,  and  could 
laugh,  and  joke,  and  talk  nonsense  with  the  best  of 
them.  If  one  can  feel  at  home  with  him,  thene- 
fore,  one  can  surely  do  so  with  any  one  else. 

Ab  to  the  race  of  kings,  and  that  sort  of  people 
one  knows  very  well  what  their  grandeur  is  nude 
o£.  They  owe  it  entir^  to  thor  tailor^  and  gold- 
BnuthB,and  lapidaries.  Take  away  thdr  jewels, thw' 

glittering  chains,  their  ring%  and  fine  dodiea,  and 
ley  are  exactly  like  Jones  or  Tomkins— no  better 
and  no  worse.  Least  of  all,  therefore,  can  one 
worship  them,  unless  one  chooses  to  resemble  the 
animal  on  which  old  Silenus  used  to  trot  at  tiie 
heels  of  Dionysos  over  the  plains  of  Asia. 

Still  what  I  have  said  in  the  last  paragraph  but 
one  is,  I  fear,  susceptible  of  misconstruction.  Don't 
let  the  reader  tiiink  I  have  any  quarrel  with  poets 
and  philosophers,  or  that  I  hold  those  cheap  who 
have  accomplished  much  good  for  mankind.  Quite 
the  contrary.  I  cannot  worship  because  I  love 
thm ;  and  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  without 
whi<Jh  &6  reader  well  knows  there  is  no  worship, 
liiis  word  touches  on  too  sa^ed  a  link  in  iLe 
diain  of  thought  to  be  much  dwdt  upon  in  these 
bumble  pages.  Our  souls  were  never  meant  to 
bow  before  each  otiier.  7^  act  is  holy,  and 
belongs  to  one.  All  spirits  in  the  universe  aae 
bowed  by  a  fearftd  love  before  the  Father  of  spirits; 
and  the  higher  and  greater  they  are,  the  more  cheer- 
fully do  they  veil  their  borrowed  glory,  and  bend 
before  Him  that  made  them  There  is  a  line  in  a 
French  poet  which  deserves  to  be  introduced  ha'*— 

"  Je  oninB  Diea,  clwr  Abner,  et  je  n'«i  prant  f ntre  cninte" 

It  is  tiiis  feeling  alone  that  can  preserve  us  from 
the  worship  of  humanity.   We  were  never  meant, 
I  repeat,  to  be  idols  to  each  other;  and  there niiist, 
therefore,  be  something  inexpresdbly  servile  in  the  , 
man  who  crooks  the  lunges  of  llie  ^ee  be&ra  one  ' 


of  his  own  species. 
Euough.howev^;oftt 
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recall  wb&t  I  enjoyed  once  on  the  coming  on  of 
evemng  in  the  lazaretto.  All  my  companiona, 
indnding  Selina,  had  retired  to  their  bed-rooms, 
and  asleep — a  very  common  thing  after  din- 
ner. Instead  of  following  their  example,  I  piled 
up  my  Tnrldsh  jnpe  wiui  fragrant  Gebelee,  and 
drawing  an  ottoman  into  the  vast  embrasure  oif  the 
open  wmdow,  looked  ont  tmon  the  tranquil  bay. 
Ttie  son,  though  fast  descenmng,  bad  not  yet  gone 
down.  It  was  summer.  In  tbe  air  there  was  a 
warmth  and  a  stiUnesB,  a  brilliance  and  a  glory  alto- 
gether indescribable.  The  little  waves,  that  rippled 
to  the  unfelt  breeze,  were  crested  with  purple  light ; 
sod  ^e  orange-trees,  streaked  by  the  sun's  rays 
with  gold,  exhaled  their  fragrance,  like  a  spiritual 
Ijalm,  into  the  air.  It  came  wafted  to  me  I  know 
not  how,  and,  mingling  with  the  smoke  which 
rose,  Uke  that  of  incense,  from  the  dusky  bowl  and 
amber  month-piece  of  the  pipe,  ended  in  lapping 
my  flonl  completely  in  el^ium. 

Yet  was  there  a  large  mfosion  of  melancholy  in 
the  pleasures  fA  tiiat  moment  I  watched  eagerly 
the  ebbing  day,  and  asked  myself  what  would  be 
my  thoughts  eupposing  it  were  my  last,  supposing 
my  Bonl  to  he  rading  away  with  Uut  li^t,  and 
sinking  behind  the  horizon  of  existence.  The 
idea  seemed  to  link  me  to  the  dying  day.  I  be- 
held, with  a  sort  of  internal  shudder,  the  waves  of 
darkness  rolling  rapidly,  one  after  another,  towards 
the  west,  invading  me  realm  of  light,  encompassing 
it,  rolling  in  upon  it,  reducing  it  to  a  speck,  and 
then  extingoishing  it  altogether.  The  red  glory 
vanished  from  the  cloads,  and  Night,  the  imperial 
sister  of  Death,  sat  enthroned  in  her  majesty  in 
the  heavens.  I  had  gradnally  risen  as  the  stm^le 
between  light  and  darkness  was  ^ing  on,  bnt 
sank  back  when  it  was  over,  and  hid  my  face  for 
a  moment  in  the  {hIo  of  cushions  that  rose  behind 
me.  Presently  I  resomed  my  ^npe,  self-pMseasion 
had  returned,  and  I  looked  ont  cneerfhlly  into  the 
quiet  heavens,  where  ihe  stars,  like  muezzins,  sta- 
doned  at  the  smnmit  of  that  eternal  minaret, 
seemed  to  be  gently  calling  out  in  their  language, 
"  Azise,  ye  fiuthful,  and  pray  V  {nrayer  is  better  than 
degk 

Just  as  this  thought  had  entered  with  its  sooth- 
ing power  into  my  mind,  Ahdallah  (the  slave  of 
God)  came  in,  beanng  upon  a  tray  two  brilliant 
lamps,  a  pile  of  fmjaus,  and  a  coffee-pot  Little 
Selina  ran  tripping  at  his  heels,  anc^  in  a  few 
Eeoonds,  a  circle  of  merry  Cues  flashed  round  the 
tabl&    The  Merchant  and  the  Jew  were  full  of 
their  dreams :  they  had,  in  fuicy,  been  borne  back 
to  Alexandria,  where  visions  of  horse-beans  and 
cotton  bales  bad  r^oiced  thdr  optica.  The  Indian, 
if  he  dreamt  at  all,  had  probamy  been  wandering 
with  Vaisnnta  through  the  pemimed  groves  of 
Ahneor.    I  re-lighted  my  own  [npe,  or  rather 
Abdall^  did  it  for  me,  and,  all  the  rest  following 
my  example,  we  were  soon,  like  the  dwellers  on 
old  Olympos,  enveloped  in  fragrwt  clonds,  through 
^^ch  dreamy  voices  penetrated  at  intervals  to  our 
'^ars.    Tliis  was  the  way  in  which  we  generally 
^ded  the  evening.   We  then  retired,  and  were 
"^wwn,     the  hmn  of  iununerable  mnsqmtoe,  lulled 
to  rent 
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CHAPTER  UCIV. 

ESCAPE  FROM  CAPTIVITY. 

Tbebb  are  several  gentlemen  of  the  Dutch  school 
who,  if  they  had  been  twenty-one  days  in  the 
Maltese  lazaretto,  would  have  counted  Uie  stones 
in  the  whole  building,  and  enabled  the  reader  to  do 
so  too ;  described  the  long  shining  esplanade,  inter- 
sected at  intervals  by  high  walla  furnished  with 
doorways  and  strong  doors,  which  stretched  along  its 
whole  front,  delineated  the  hanging  eaves,  the: 
spacious  windows,  and  the  sheet  of  simshine  whidi 
rested  upon  the  walls  during  the  greater  part  of 
theday.  Their  pen,  quite  ma^eal  in  its  minuteness^ 
would  have  called  up  before  our  fimcy  the  large 
stone  stidrcases,  with  heavy  balustrades,  leading 
from  the  bottom  of  the  building  to  the  top.  The 
lofty  white  rooms,  the  sounding  corridors,  the  long 
galleries,  with  slight  iron  r^ngs,  projecting  from 
^e  face  of  the  bnUding  on  a  level  with  every  floor, 
and  forming  so  many  pleasant  walks  for  the 
prisoners — ^ful  these  I  must  leave  to  the  reader's 
imagination,  merely  observing,  by  the  way,  that 
Selina  and  I  diligently  explored  every  portion  of 
the  edifice  accessible  to  us,  walked  a  hundred  times 
on  every  gallery,  peeped  out  through  every  window, 
and  counted  tc^ether  all  the  flw^nee  on  our 
department  of  the  <qtlanad&  The  steps,  too, 
leading  down  to  the  Ynter,  I  see  £bem  at  this 
moment  in  my  mind's  eye.  The  lower  ones  wet, 
and  green  wiut  fine  aea-weed,  where  a  lady,  whose 
husband  was  in  Persia,  used  to  at  in  her  boat 
eveiy  evening  to  converse  with  onr  next-door 
neighbours.  She  had  a  baby  on  her  lap,  which, 
though  older,  and  of  the  wrong  gender,  reminded 
me  strongly  of  another  baby  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leman  Lake.  We  did  not  know  that  person,  and, 
of  course,  therefore  never  ^ke  with  her ;  but  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed  imparted  to  her 
a  sort  of  interest  in  our  eyes.  Indeed,  a  mother 
with  a  child  on  her  lap  can  seldcon  be  looked  upon 
with  perfect  indifference. 

I  wish  my  parents  had  made  a  stoic  of  me,  for 
then  I  should  oave  gone  through  the  world  l^e  a 
machine  moved  dockworiE,  and  ktvA  ticking 
regularly  to  the  end  of  the  chupter.  IjOBf  unfor- 
tunately, was  not  the  case,  for  iniich  reason  I  grow 
mortally  tired  of  monotony,  and  have  no  sooner  had 
time  to  get  used  to  a  place  than  I  long  to  be  outof 
it  To  keep  myself  in  countenance,  however,  I 
must  say  that  my  companions  were  a  thousand 
times  more  tired  of  the  lazaretto  than  I,  and,  with 
all  my  democratic  pr^wnsities,  longed  more  ardently 
for  liberation.  As  I  sud  before  I  had  my  journal 
to  bring  up,  and  made  a  companion  of  my  pen 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  day.  However, 
weariness  came  at  last,  and  another  week  of  impri- 
sonment would  prohiddy  have  given  me  a  fit  of 
nostalgia. 

Howard,  I  believe  the  Don  Quixote  of  our 
northern  latitodee — a  ocmiparison  1^  which,  I  trusty 
I  shall  offend  no  man's  prejudices,  for  even  onr 
[Manthropist  could  not  be  a  kinder  or  a  better 
gentlemanthantihe  Knightof  La  Mancha— Howard,* 
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I  believe,  anathematizes  kzarettOB  in  bis  work  on 
the  subject  But  -these  hcttMi-priBons,  though 
often  badly  maaaged,  may,  «ft«  all,  be  necessary, 
BO  long:aa  tfae'ph^ue  retuns  its  ordinary  chaiacter- 
iatics.  Should  this  diaoase  die  oat,  aa  it -probably 
will,  tiieiaearatto  Ajstem  amty  die  with  it  Indeed, 
from  Tsrious  indications,  -we  are  waimnted  in 
munming  that  -the  plague  has  gmdoally,  for  some 
ages,  been  gnwii^  mUder  and  milder,  and  that  it 
will  at  length  aok  into  the  category  of  common 
marsh  fevers. 

"ItuftJoDglmetiwtihuiiotiiniqg,''  nppadie 
old  proverb.  At  last  the  dmr  of  raleaoe  «mved, 
and/frmd-fromalliaaiHaionof  jd^eor  peatUenee, 
we  atmed  isto  Ike  boat,  doffed  onr  hate  to  the 
yellcm  flag,  and  tben,  quietly  toiaiBg  our  faaola 
upon  it,  rowed  mmily  away  townds  the  whole- 
aome  portion  of  Valetta.  If  the  reader  baa  ever 
baen  a  {aisoner,.M  I  trust  he  has,  he  will  eoactihr 
understand  my  Banaations  as  I  stepped  a^ore.  All 
my  connexion  with  leis  and  Osiria  waa  now  at  an 
and.  I  was  really  at  home  in  fiorope,  nnce  Malta 
forms  asffimeh  a  past  of  Great  Britain  aa  E«nt  or 
Middleaex.  It  is  not,  indeed,  nmted  to  the  jolly 
old  dakmd  by «  virible  iathmrae,  bnt  -they  are  joined, 
nevHrilieleiB,  li^  tin  aobtle  Hnfca  of  power  which, 
while  our  countrymen  remain  true  to  themaelvea, 
nothing  on  earth  can  break.  I  feh^  ae  I  itepped 
aahore,  as  firee  m  'thouf^  and  widind  vp  the 
atreets  cf  Valuta  with  modi  &e  aann  wtt  of  ur 
that  one  walks  m  FaU  Mall  or  'Fic8adi%  after  a 
aeven  yaara'  ramble  on  the'Oontinent  Inrtead  of 
breaking  up  and  dispersing  eereral  wi^  our  little 
party,  formed  by  eecident^  now  ^ept  t<^^er  by 
choice.  We  look  lodgings  at  the  same  hotel 
where  onr  next-door  neighbonrs,  liberated  a  few 
days  before  as,  had  already  pitdhed  their  teate,  all 
but  the  hypochondnacal  doctOT,  who,  too  happy  to 
eecape  iitim  his  musical  oompeniona,  had  ti^en 
refuge  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  <nty.  I  pitied 
the  man  very  mnoh.  "  Alice  Gr^'  had  persecuted 
him  nearly  to  death,  so  that  I  know  not  wh other 
he  more  dreaded  oar  society  or  the  league.  To 
escape  ufi,  he  aaerificed  much  that  was  worth  seeing 
in  Malta,  end  hastened  to  take  hie  passage  in  a  ship 
bound  for  Waplea,  leavii^  Siiuly  nimaited,  rather 
tiua  be  panscQted  by  the  aocaraed  Alioe  Qrey" 
dnring  the  wh(^  of  uiathB^leBs  journey.  It  was 
Ibrbmate  Aafe  he  did  eo,  as  his  preeenoe  wetnld  cer- 
tainly have  ffpolled  some  of  our  wildest  and  most 
agreeable  adventures. 

If  &e  reader  be  at  all  partial  to  a  good  dinner, 
he  will  pardon  me  for  devoting  a  word  or  two  to 
the  one  we  enjoyed  on  the  day  of  our  liberation 
from  captivity.  "We  were  resolved  for  once  to  be 
extravagant;  and  so  he  who  was  most  learned 
among  ua  in  the  langn^e  of  eodkery,  ordered 
heaven  knows  how  many  dishes  to  be  got  ready 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  We  appeared 
to  have  broug^  a  month's  hunger  with  us  out  of 
prison ;  and,  -vtkm  we  -Bot  down,  una^ed  onr- 
aelvea  able  to  denm  all  Qa  provisions  m  Valetta. 
Alaa,  I  now  experience  the  miaeries  of  ignorance, 
irinoe  I  know  not  -£be  names  of  any  <^  those  good 
things,  except  beef  and  champi^e.  With  tiiese 
Olympian  delicainea,  others  ec[iul  in  taste  and  cosOi- 


aees loaded  our  table, ao  that  ^faaated  likeiomany 

grandees  of  Bybaiis  ;  after  which  came  the  ct^^ee 
and  the  ^upea.  The  ladies,  I  know,  will  forgive 
me  if  I  add,  that  I  finiahed  oS  the  r^^nat  -with  de- 
licious tea.ajid  oream,  aiuxniy  1  had  not  enjoyed 
for  months. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  take  a.  stroll  on  the 
ran^Mirts  —  one  of  the  noblest  promenadea  in 
Chrieitendom.  MfJiammed's  obaerration  on  D»- 
mascna— which  I  have  often  repeated  alrea^ 
•gun  came  into  my  mind,  and  x  involuntarily 
mutmnred  to  myself  This  is  too  delicioual  A 
faint  perftune  from  the  orange-floweia  impi^- 
nated  the  breeze,  which  was  at  once  waxm  and  in- 
vigoradng.  Our  mirth  knew  no  bounds — we 
talced,  jf^ed,  and  langhed,  so  aa,!  fear,  to  utsfka 
the  Bobu  Maltese  with  vary  doubtful  ideas  of  onr 
aanity;  but  time  and  the  liours  wear  through  the 
smoothest  as  well  as  throng  the  roughest  day. 
Towards  midnight  we  went  to  bed,  intending  to 
set  out  early  -the  next  morning  for  the  Cttta 
Vecchia. 

Our  life  at  beat,  however,  is  but  a  juingled  yam. 
As  I  stood  in  a  little  ante*room,  sipping  a.  glaes  of 
lemonade,  I  heard  close  at  hand  the  moaning  of  a 
child,  and  the  soft  and  soothing  tones  of  a  woman, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  put  it  asleep.  "  It  is  a 
poor  lady,"  said  the  chambermaid,  who,  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand,  was  waiting  to  light  me  to  my 
room;  *'ah6  is  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  cUed 
about  a  month  9go,  and,  I  verily  belietr^  is  kept 
alive  only  by  the  neceari:^  of  attending  on  that 
poor  child ;  but  it  will  never  recover — no,  never" 
med  the  girl,  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of 
her  apron.  I  pity  tb^  poor  lady,  indeed  I  do,  rir; 
all  her  friends  are  in  Enelan^  and  of  her  hna- 
band's  companions,  if  he  had  any,  not  one  haa  j 
ever  dropped  in  to  ask  how  she  does." 

Much  saddened  by  this  account,  I  went  to  bed 
in  .a  humour  very  dmerent  from  what  I  had 
pected.  Per  some  hours  I  could  not  sleep ;  the 
moans  of  the  child  were  still  audible,  and  every 
now  and  then  I  could  hear  the  mother  moving 
about  to  get  it  what  it  wanted.  At  last,  howeveiv  | 
every  sound  ceased,  and  I  myself  passed  into  the 
land  of  dreams. 

CHAFEEK  UCV.  . 

TJin  CITY  OP  DBBAHS. 

SH0XTLa>  the  reader  hap^Yim  to  be  fond  of  dost,  ha 
would  hare  much  liked  to  accon^mny  us  to  the 
Oitta  Veoohia.     For  my  own  part,  when  I 
emfio^d  from  Valetta,  mounted  on  a  good  stout 
mole,  I  imagined  myself  once  more,  in  the  IjjrbiaiB 
deaeort   There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  on  all  sidea 
but  white  dust,  a  foot  deep,  at  least,  in  the  road, 
and  of  unknown  depth  on  the  fields  and  rocks 
around  ,*  while  an  active  breeze  whiriefi  up  donda  | 
of  it  into  the  blue  otmo^here,  in  the  whole  vast 
conoave  of  which  there  was  not  a  speck  of  vapour. 
People  may  pnie  as  thOT  like  of  the  nordieTm 
sHes,  fpm  me  the  lifaie  acme  towering  into  tfaa  ' 
empjH'ean,  with  nothing  viuUe  in  it  but  -Am  \ 
bhtzmg  snn,  to  bask  in  <f^(ne,fiery  lays  is  to  five  i 
—i  had  almost  6^  ,     jinQi^^g^  seBa|ib.  i 
As  we  rose  high^  sua  bigbor  on  m  mount«m^ 
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novi^  forwBTd  between  low  grey  gtooe  TraHs, 
IMftha  appeared  befiare  w  like  a  pasting  Bemele, 
«oorched  and  oalcmed  in  the  embmcea  of  the  god. 
Floods  of  glttteiing  light  want  gfamdng  down 
TockB  and  ravines  to  the  aea,  wfaidi  atretched  away 
■on  ^  odes  to  thereige  of  homtm  ^e  a  flood 
of  molten  Imia-Ianli  or  tnrqiunae.  The  iiujp- 
natbn,  immdated  aa  it  were  widi  -aninial  apints, 
discovered  nothing  Imt  beauty  in  tl^  extraordi- 
nary scene,  composed  of  rocks,  dost— a  bine  sea 
-and  a  bluer  sky. 

When  we  had  ridden  about  two  miles  and  a 
half,  our  guide  inquired  if  we  woold  like  to  see  a 
garden,   "nde  eonnded  like  a  joke ;  and  I  looked 
into  hia  faee  to  diseover  whether  he  was  in  jest  or 
•earnest   He  was  as  grave  as  a  crocodile ;  so  we 
bade  lum  lead  the  way  to  the  paradise  of  dnst, 
being  fuQy  penuaded  that  there  ousted  nothing 
■«Ise  in  Mslta.   For  some  time  we  went  on  de- 
.scending,  winding,  twisting,  and  hobbb'ng,  as 
moles  are  used  to  do  when  going  down  a  rot^h 
fl%ht  of  steps.   Patience  at  length  brooght  ns  to  a 
high  wall,  where  we  dismounted,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  our  Maltese  Hermes  into  a  sort  of 
elyrimn.   The  reader,  of  course,  raaembeiB  the 
eardeiB  of  Ir«m«  which,  in  'the  "Talea  of  the 
Ramadhan,"  I  hare  endeavoured  to  describe  in  the 
story  of  the  Phantom  Oamel.  We  now  beheld  the 
same  thing  in  miniature.   A  slight  inclosure  of 
grey  etones  separated  the  white  desert  without 
from  the  green  paradise  within.    Trees,  ihrulH, 
flowers,  planted  in  delightful  terraces,  conducted 
the  eye  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  where 
there  was  a  long  sweep  of  delicious  ehade.  The 
traveller  in  the  -Sahara  will  remember  with  what 
delight  he  has  seated  himself  beneath  the  shelter  of 
some  fast  rock  in  the  thirsty  wildemeBs,  screened 
irom  the  blazii^  sun,  and  fanned  by  breeses  of  in- 
-expreasible  soirees.   Though  almost  as  fond  as  a 
salamander  of  heat»  I  confess  I  experienced  the 
most  d^ciona  Besustions  in  strolling  through  the 
odoriferons  shn^  down  towiurds  die  bottom  of  the 
valley.   All  sorts  of  sweet-scented  flowers  seemed 
to  fling  up  th^r  fragrance  aroimd  us  as  we  passed. 
Among  odiers  there  were  the  stock,  gilliflower,  the 
pink  and  the  carnation,  redolent  of  England,  of 
home,  and  of  boyish  hours.    However  case- 
liordened  a  man's  heart  may  be  by  travel  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  world — if  these  things  in  truth 
do  ever  harden  a  heart  that  was  once  soft — I  hold 
it  to  be  impossible  to  resist,  in  a  distant  country, 
ihe  remimsceacea  of  home ;  and  to  an  Englishman 
Ittoks  and  carnations  are  the  moat  &miliar  of  fami- 
liar things.   In  all  likelihood,  he  has  pulled  them 
•nd  inhaled  their  perfbme,  while  walkmg  through 
4faady  •SefM,  trinuned  with  box,  in  his  xaoQiefa 
iumX  fileased  d^s  those,  when  the  heart  knew 
■4ud3Bg  bat  love— -ndun  eyes,  the  tenderest  in  tiie 
-mrld,  fighted  iq>  onr  podt— when  God  seemed  to 
*9eak  to  us  tinongli  a  woman's  voice — when  the 
"^hole  world  was  to  us  made  up  of  flowers  and 
nmshine.   Thank  heaveni  I  had  not  yet  lost  the 
Tehsh  of  existence.;  and  as  flowers  have  always 
heea  to  me  a  sort  of  mnte  friends,  I  inhale  with 
•«C8tftcy  their  &miliar  scents.   At  the  bottom  of 
^ha  gavdfioi  there  was  a  beantihd  fonntom,  over 


which  a  port  of  the  reck  aidwd  like  a  grotto. 
The  water  gushed  forth  from  a  dark  fissure,  and 
fell  flashing  into  a  Icmg  artifimi  basin,  whieh 
supplied  the  refreshing  moisture  that  had  con- 
verted loose  dust  into  a  fertile  soil,  covered  the 
rocks  around  with  plaats  and  txeesy  and  created  a 
spot  of  unfading  verdure  in  the  midst  of  bairemMSS 
and  desolation. 

Among  &e  holiest  and  purest  of  human  feelings 
is  ihe  love  of  nature,  when  liiJced,  ae  it  always 
ou^tto  he,  with  that  of  humanity ;  and  perh^  our 
universal  mother  iKver  speaks  more  eoothii^ly  to 
the  heart  than  in  gardens.  Here,  aocordhig  to 
our  earliest  traditions,  God  first  placed  the  parents 
of  our  raee ;  and  it  is  perhaps  some  reminiscence 
of  this  primitive  tru^  that  links  our  fancy  so 
closely  toflowers,  and  green  alleys,  and  bowers,  and 
fruits  of  a  thousand  hues.  Xritngnage,  in  many 
cases,  is  extremely  flexiUe  and  atxommodating, 
and  enables  ns  to  point  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  onr  heart  for  the  jdeasnre  or  pain  of  others ; 
but  sensations  very  onen  defy  the  power  of  words. 
Tastee  and  smells  are  almost  infinite  in  number, 
yet  how  poor  is  the  vecahukry  by  which  we  seek 
to  express  tiieml  Be^es,  we  ore  never  exclv- 
uvely  under  the  influence  of  any  <nie  sense  or 
thought  ;  all  the  elements  arotmd  combine  to 
affect  our  imaginations  atonee.  Hope  and  memory, 
ideas  of  the  absent,  the  lost,  the  ehuiged,  the  dead, 
mingle  with  all  we  feel,  and  rejoice  or  sadden, 
elevate  or  depress  us,  as  they  sweep  in  alternate 
gusts  over  our  souls. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  on  the  road  again,  fol- 
lowii^  the  noses  of  our  mules  towards  the  Citta 
Vecchia.  If  sadness  had  crept  over  me  in  the 
garden,  it  soon  yielded  like  a  eloud  to  the  wonted 
influence  of  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze.  On  we 
went,  laughing  and  chatting,  and  puffing  onr 
cigars,  till  we  at  length  reached  the  old  city  of  the 
kn^^lUs,  fMvdied  on  the  spex  of  the  iakmd,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  its  entire  circumference, 
and  of  much  of  the  Une  Mediterranean  beyond. 

Byron,  as  the  reader  will  Tesnember,  eztdtims 
some^ere  in  a  tone  of  great  earaeatneas,— 

"  Oh  that  I  cotild  wreaJc  mj  thoughts  upon  expresnoa  I" 

Now  it  is  not  any  modification  of  bought  that 
perplexes  me  in  the  present  case.  I  have  the  Citta 
Vecchia  before  me,  ^struct  and  lifelike,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  but  when  divested  of  the  colours  of 
imagination,  and  translated  into  the  cold  region  of 
language,  it  will,  I^fear,  lose  very  much  of  its 
beauty.  It  does  not,  as  I  recollect  it,  at  all  re- 
semble the  habitual  habitation  of  mere  creatures 
of  clay.  It  ia  a  dty  of  sunshine,  a  cluster  of 
dreamy  Toofii  and  towers  inverted  with  golden  light, 
and  resting,  as  it  wer^  agunst  a  Ay  m  inenireBsi- 
ble  blue.  At  the  moment  of  our  arrival  I  sup- 
pose all  the  inhabitants  were  taking  their  aiesta. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  streets.  No  man, 
woman,  or  child  appeared  to  greet  us.  Here  and 
there,  on  a  window-sill,  or  at  an  open  door,  a  few 
dreamy  cats,  with  half  closed  eyes,  sat  purring  in 
the  sun,  while  innumerable  grey  lizards  glanced 
up  and  down  like  diminutive  shadows  over  the 
greyer  walls.   Standing  on  a  breezy  eminence. 
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there  is  generally  At  Gtta  Vecchia  Bome  movement 
in  the  atmosphere,  whose  mvifiible  currents,  as  they 
float  round  chnrch  towers  and  ruined  palaces,  shook 
the  dilapidated  cseements,  and  made  one  imagine 
oneself  in  a  rained  city.  As  far  as  the  eye  conld 
at  first  perceive,  all  human  life  had,  in  fact,  been 
drained  out  of  it ;  but  when  we  entered  the  yard  of 
what  must,  I  suppose,  by  courtesy,  be  called  an  inn, 
the  datter  of  our  moles*  hoofe  upon  the  stones,  with 
a  loud  shont^ince  repeated  from  our  Valetta  guide, 
roused  a  number  of  lazy  stable-boys,  who  rolled 
out  of  a  quantity  of  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
yard,  like  so  many  fat  maggots  out  of  a  cheese. 
Two  of  them  undertook  ^e  care  of  the  males, 
while  a  third  conducted  ub  into  the  house.  There, 
at  a  parlour  window  commanding  a  view  down  the 
steep  brow  of  a  hill  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  we  sat 
in  cool  indolence,  while  our  nondescript  meal,  nei- 
ther dinner  nor  breakfast,  was  getdng  ready.  All 
my  companions  had  been  accustomed  to  the  ways 
of  the  East,  and  loved  to  ti^e  a  nap  in  the  midme 
of  the  day.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  they  seated 
themselves  before  they  were  fast  aslee|^  gently, 
perhaps,  yielding  to  the  genins  of  the  place,  wfaidi 
appeared  to  invite  one  to  enter  upon  a  state  of 
everlaatii^  repose.  '  Wbai  they  had  all  joined  the 
dreamers  of  Citta  Vecchia,  Z  went  out  into  the 
garden,  and  there,  on  a  stone  bench,  beneath  a 
spreading  tre^  which  stretched  like  a  roof  over 
me,  I,  with  the  ud  of  flint  and  steel,  lighted  my 
cigar,  and  gazed  through  its  tiny  clouds  on  the 
curious  landscape  before  me.  I  could  dwell  through 
a  folio  volume  on  the  sort  of  delicioos  ecstacy  into 
which  the  climate  often  throws  one  in  those  lati* 
tudes.  One  is  too  happy  to  think,  one  remembers 
or  hopee,  one  indulges  longing,  and  yearns  for 
sympathy.  All  sorts  of  bright  ideas  and  agreeable 
images  float  through  the  mind,  scarcely  leaving 
behind  tiiem  a  trace  of  their  pass^.  But  there  is 
no  strenuous  mental  exertion,  no  fierce  excitement, 
no  impetuous  deare  to  sfan^gle  with  mankind  or 
the  elements.  Nature  twxb,  coaxes,  and,  as  it 
were,  pats  one  on  the  dieek,  and  bids  one  recline 
in  peace  on  her  bosom.  In  this  state  of  existence 
one  often  becomes  metaphyseal,  and  speculates  on 
all  things  possible  and  impossible.  But  I  feel,  as 
I  recal  those  sunny  moments,  the  languor'  of  the 
melting  South  creep  over  me — its  monotony  infuses 
itself  into  my  language,  and  the  reader  and  I 
would  soon,  I  fear,  be  fast  asleep  together  were  I 
not  to  diange  the  topic. 

CHAPTER  LXVt 
A  mother's  sorrow. 

Upon  what  in  tiie  Citta  Vecchia  should  I  dwell  ?  It 
contains  chxu'ches,  inns,  and  private  houses,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  small  formal  gardens,  like  moat  other 
cities.  But  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  that  you  are 
to  seek  for  its  characteristics.  It  looks  like  a 
nest  of  grasshoppers  that  have  forgotten  how  to 
chirp.  It  almost  seems  in  my  memory  as  if  we  had 
never  heard  a  sound  there,  save  what  we  uttered 
ourselves,  as  we  expressed  our  astonishment  at  its 
silence.  Yet  I  remember  there  was  an  old  priest, 
a  &t  impersonation  of  ease  and  indolence  who  con- 


trived to  gossip  a  little,  in  a  slumberous  waj^ 
about  the  history  and  antiquitieB  of  the  place,  to 
which,  poor  man,  he  attached  some  importance. 
"What  he  said  resembled  the  annals  of  the  Loto- 
phagy.  People  there  will  hardly  give  themselves 
tiie  trouble  to  come  into  the  world,  or,  when  th^ 
have  been  admitted  involuntarily  and  by  diance, 
to  go  out  of  it  It  is  a  {dace  in  whidi  we  might 
doze  on  for  ever — 

*■  The  mnU  targetdag,  hf  the  worid  forgot** 

Yet  if  there  are  any  iwetfy  women  in  Malta,  it 
is  in  CStta  Vecchia.  Nowhere  in  the  East  could 
you  find  larger,  durker,  ot  more  loving  eyes.  To 
say  they  were  impassioned  would  be  to  ^ve  at 
wrong  idea  of  them ;  they  are  calm,  ]^Acid,  and 
serene,  like  an  Egyptian  night  There  is  an  intense 
composure  in  the  countenance,  as  if  no  emotion 
had  ever  stirred  it  I  should  say  they  have  a 
world  of  happiness  in  themselves ;  and  that  mild,, 
gentle,  affectionate,  with  manners  as  primitive  and 
simple  as  thcffle  of  tiie  golden  age,  they  know  how 
to  communicate  their  measured  happiness  to  others. 
I  may  be  mist^en,  as  I  only  saw  them  like  pic- 
tures ;  but  this  is  the  impression  I  carried  away 
with  me,  and  as  I  never  afterwards  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  it  if  wrong,  it  will  most  likely 
continue  to  be  m^  im^vesdon  for  ever. 

Towards  evem^  we  remounted  our  mules,  and 
returned  towards  Valetta.  The  Indian,  in  a  Grange 
mood,  talkative  and  taciturn  l^  fits,  kept  close  to 
me  nearly  all  the  way.  I  saw  ne  had  something 
on  his  mmd  which  he  was  trying  to  communicate,, 
but  cotdd  not  His  conversation  vaulted  at  a 
bound  from  India  to  England,  and  back  again.  He 
talked  of  the  past  and  the  future,  but  seduloudy 
avoided  the  present  The  truth  was,  he  meant  te 
disappear  next  morning,  but  did  not  like  to  say  go,. 
as  I  learned  from  the  note  he  left  behind  for  me  at 
the  hotel. 

When  I  reached  my  apartments  I  felt  inex- 
pressibly sad  and  lonely.  There  was  a  stn^le 
gtnng  on  in  my  mind,  which,  unless  the  reader  has 
experienced  something  similar,  he  or  she  will  not 
understand.  I  had  now  been  nearly  a  year  from 
home,  between  me  and  which  there  still  lay  manj^ 
a  weary  league  of  sea  and  land.  This,  b^r  the 
force  of  imagination,  I  now  sought  to  annihilate. 
Indescrilutble  l<mgings  came  over  m&  I  stretched 
myself  on  my  sofa  and  endeavoured  to  call  up 
around  me  distant  figures,  to  mould  the  air  into  tiie 
features  of  those  I  loved,  to  invest  ideas  and  recol- 
lections with  flesh  and  blood,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
children,  to  behold  the  preuding  presence  of  home. 
In  vain ;  my  room  continued  empty,  and  all  my 
efforts  only  rendered  the  sense  of  lonaliness  more 
painful.  The  wind,  which  had  arisen  as  night  aot 
in,  howled  about  the  house,  and  entered  with  a 
sepulchral  sound  throtigh  the  Venetian  blinds.  At 
times  this  noise  is  pleasant,  at  least  to  me,  and  I 
have  for  whole  hours  listened  to  it  or  to  the  pat- 
tering of  rain  against  the  window  as  the  heavy 
showers  sweep  over  the  earth.  It  was  different 
now ;  all  that  is  mehincholy  in  nature  seemed  to- 
have  infused  itself  Juio^  the  ^nd,  whitDi  could  not 
have  been  more  Baa%ad  it  t^m^  touae  thcough-a. 
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irinle  finest  of  heane-^Anma.  What  'would  I  iwi 
thcB  have  given  for  the  sight  of  one  Mendly  &ce, 
for  the  sound  of  one  fammar  word  ?  Never  did  I 
more  keenly  experience  the  misery  of  being  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  I  no  longer  felt  the 
ooonexion  of  Malta  with  England ;  no  longer  per- 
ceived that  localities  are  ^ngs  indifferent;  no 
longer  put  ftuth  in  the  fantastic  theory  that  one 
may  be  happy  anywhere.  The  circle  of  our  happiness 
ii  wonderfully  narrow,  circumscribed  by  the  do- 
mestic hearth  and  the  ties  that  hallow  it  Amose- 
ment  may  be  found  all  over  the  world.  Strangers 
may  give  it,  friends  abomid  with  it ;  but  the  whole 
world,  with  all  its  goi^^eons  cdghts  and  shows,  can- 
not fill  the  heart,  which  yet  is  too  small  by  far  to  con- 
tain the  flood  of  delight  immred  hy  one  word  of  love. 

I  was  in  tlus  temper  of  mmd  when  the  cham- 
bermaid, rushinf  into  the  room,  exclaimed,  "  For 
God's  sake,  m,  follow  me  P  I  arose  instantly  and 
did  80,  into  an  adjoining  bedroom,  where,  half 
doubled  up  on  the  carpet,  I  saw  the  figure  of  a 
lady  in  black.  Placing  the  candlestick  on  a  table, 
the  girl  now  assisted  me  in  lifting  her  up.  She 
bad  fainted,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we 
brought  her  to  herself.  As  soon  as  consciousness 
returned,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  swarthy 
ooontenance  and  beard,  abe  shrank  tinudl^  back, 
sod  appeared  much  alumed ;  observing  which,  the 
loaid  said — 

"  ^Diis,  ™ft<lftwi^  is  an  Tlngli'th  gentleman,  who 
lodges  in  the  next  aparbueiit,and  when  you  £dnted 
I  ran  in  to      his  aaaiBtaQoe." 

Somewhat  reassured  this  account,  the  lady 
now  thanked  me,  and  I  replied  by  inquiring  whe- 
ther her  child  was  better.  She  sud  she  fear^  not ; 
after  which,  as  I  could  be  of  no  farther  use,  I 
bowed  and  retired. 

Presently  the  girl  who  waited  on  us  both  came 
into  my  room,  and  inquired  if  I  should  want  any- 
thing that  evening ;  upon  which  I  desired  her  to 
bring  me  some  coffee,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  sat 
down  to  smoke.  Presently  the  girl,  whose  name 
vraa  Maria,  returned,  bringing  the  coffee  apparatus, 
with  two  cups,  which  made  me  fancy  that  she  in- 
tended to  invite  herself  to  take  coffee  with  me. 
Her  intention  was  very  different  She  took  up  the 
eoffee-pot>  held  it  doubtfully  in  her  hand,  looked 
first  at  it,  then  at  me,  as  if  delMitti^  some  important 
Dutter  in  her  mind.  Atlengdi  she  sud,  in  a  gentle, 
de{noating  time,  "  Bir,  I  wish  yon  would  let  me 
ttlce  a  cup  d  this  coSee  to  {he  lady  in  the  next 
TDom  f  uien  lowering  her  voice  abnoat  to  a  whis- 
per, she  added,  "  She  is  very  poor." 

'Take  the  coffee,  Maria,"  said  ^  "and  some- 
^iuag  to  eat  along  with  it" 

"Perhaps,"  replied  the  girl,  "  I  had  better  pro- 
*«ed  cautiously.  I  have  often,  of  my  own  accord, 
ittde  a  small  addition  to  her  breakfasts  and  snp- 
Ittrs,  but  I  have  never  yet  ventured  to  take  any- 
.^ing  into  her  room  that  has  not  been  order^ 
however,  I  mean  to  try  now,  as  I  know  she  is  faint 
^ilL  Nearly  all  she  has  is  expended  on  her  poor 
^^4ild,  who,  I  am  sure,  sir,  can  never  recover." 

"  Yon  may,  perha^,  be  mistaken,  Maria,"  said  I. 
'C!ui,*t  yoa  bring  it  m  to  me?  I  should  mnchlike 
^  see  it" 


The  gal  replied,  it  vaa  too  ill  to  be  removed ; 
and  then  ponnng  out  a  foaming  cup  of  coffee  for 
my  neighbour,  lightly  tripped  out  of  the  room  with 
it  By  what  force  of  eloquence  she  j^evtuled  I 
know  not,  but  the  lady  drank  the  coffee,  and  pre- 
sently Maria  returned  with  a  triumphant  counte- 
nance, observing  that  she  had  succeeded,  and  was 
now  going  down  stairs  to  make  something  for  the 
chUd. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Maria,"  said  I,  "  and  God 
will  bless  you  for  your  charitable  feelings.  Let 
both  child  and  mother  have  whatever  they  require 
and  down  to  me.   They  are  in  some  sort 

relations  of  min^  being  descended  from  Eve  as  I 
am." 

Maria  left  the  room  with  a  smile,  and  ever  after 
appeared  to  wait  on  me  with  double  pleasure. 
When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  my  first  inquiry 
was  about  the  sick  baby.  Maria  replied,  with  a 
shake  of  the  bead  and  in  a  half  whisper,  that  it 
was  much  worse,  and  would  not  live  long  to  trouble 
anybody.  I  replied  that,  sick  or  well,  a  child  could 
never  be  thought  troublesome. 

"  You  muBt  have  children  of  your  own,  sir,  I 
am  sure,"  said  she. 

"  Seven  of  them,  Maria,"  I  replied ;  "  if  it  please 
God  they  are  all  as  I  left  them." 

"Hark,"  said  she,  "the  lady  calls  me;  wait 
awhile,  I  will  be  back  presently." 

When  i^e  did  return  it  was  to  invite  me  into 
the  next  room  to  see  the  baby.  The  mother,  whom 
Z  fbttnd  sitting  by  the  bedside,  tlunked  me  for  the 
interest  which  Maria  had  told  her  I  took  in  her 
child.  Her  whole  &ce  had  just  been  washed  with 
tears,  but  she  had  carefully  wiped  it^  and  seemed 
desirous  to  look  composed,  if  not  cheerfuL  The 
baby  was  then  in  that  kind  of  disturbed  slumber 
during  which  the  lips  mechanically  close,  and  in 
the  act  of  breathing  are  opened  again  with  an 
effort  The  cheeks  were  flushed,  the  little  hands 
hot  and  dry,  yet  an  inexpressible  beauty  hovered 
over  the  face.  It  was  a  little  boy,  moulded  like  a 
seraph,  with  lofty  forehead,  around  which  the 
curhng  ringlets  hung  in  thick  clusters.  There  is 
in  childhood,  of  whatever  sex,  much  that  is  femi- 
nine, or,  I  might  perhaps  say,  much  that  is 
angelical  In  that  first  stage  of  our  existence,  ere 
the  wwld  has  as  yet  breathed  its  corrupting  breath 
upon  us,  we  seem  to  be  denizens  of  heaven,  trans- 
ported into  another  sphere.  Next  to  being  a  child 
IB,  in  my  apprehension,  to  love  children.  The 
heart,  as  we  look  at  them,  lays  aade  its  worldli- 
ness,  and  yearns  for  whatever  is  pure  and  holy. 
In  its  utmost  depths,  it  murmurs  in  the  language 
of  the  Blessed  One :  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
tmto  me."  Above  all  this  is  the  case  when  sick- 
ness has  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  them,  when  their 
boxHb  are  about  to  be  intercepted  in  the  very  gates, 
as  it  were,  of  life,  and  sent  back,  pure  and  unpol- 
luted, to  the  source  of  all  existence. 

Maria's  ejres,  as  she  gazed,  were  filled  with  tears, 
and  it  would,  periiaps,  be  wrong  in  me  to  pretend 
that  my  own  were  wholly  dry.  The  mother  looked 
anxiously  in  both  our  fiices,  as  though  she  would 
read  in  them  her  baby's  destinv.  d  fear,  our  looks 
were  not  encouraging; 
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"bedelotibeej  eUe  hegaok  to  mU  ts  tlionj^i  BePToy 
heart  would  burst  When  ehe  hsd  beoome  a  little 
calmer,  I  inquired  whether  any  pfayeidaD  had  been 
to  see  the  ohild  ?  She  replied  in  the  afibmative, 
hot  added  that  new.  she  could  not  afford-it,  and  no 
one  came.  I  looked  at  Maria,  who  understood  me 
and  left  the  room,  and  preaaatlyretDmed,  faringii^ 
in  a  physician  with  her. 

If  the  reader  be  a  man  of  the  world,  let  him 
pardon  my  tdmjdicity  when  I  say  I  hikve  great 
jaith  in  the  goodnesB  of  haman  nature,  I  have 
stood  moi«  lhan  once  with  a  physician  beside  a 
sick  bed,  and  have  never  witnessed  that  caUousneaB 
or  indifference  wfaioh  some  attribute  to  die  profee- 
non.  It  is  not  in  general,  I  think,  the  result  of 
Bdence  to  harden  me  heart.  It  certainly  wis  not 
in  the  present  case ;  for  at  the  old  man  took  the 
baby's  hand  in  his  he  seraned  tD  me  like  a-  fiither 
watching  over  his  own  ofi^ning. 

"  Ib  tber^"  exclaimed  the  mother  in  a  tone  of 
deep  agony,  "Is  there  any  hope  for  my  child?' 

"  Life,  madam,"  replied  he  in  a  soothing  tone, 
"is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

He  then  bent  his  ey^s  upon  the  ground,  and 
appearing  as  though  he  saw  nothing,  walked  out 
of  the  room.  Preeently  bis  servant  came,  bringing 
medicine,  for  which  he  was  instructed  to  reoeive 
no  payment  The  children  of  Ebcolapius  often 
love  their  profession  for  its  own  sake,  and  blees 
God  that  it  eaables  them  to  minister  to  the  aiek 
and  the  afflicted,  without  pennitting  one  sordid 
idea  of  ' profit  to  mingle  wHn  die£r  becbevolene& 

Ther6  is  at  sort  of  freemasonry  in  sorrow  which 
opens  the  hoait  erren  to  strangers.  All  men,  in 
seasons  of-  deep  gri«f,  seem  made  to  be  relied  on ; 
and  whoever  remembers  that  he  himself  had  a 
mother,  will  endeavour  to  respect  and  comfort  a 
mother  under  such  circnmBtanceB.  I  felt  that  the 
angel  of  death  stood  beside  me  in  the  room,  that, 
with  a  pencil  fetched  from  the  farthest  realms  of 
eternity,  he  was  painting  the  baby's  face  with  celes- 
tial -^ite,  that  he  was  preparmg  to  wrap  its  little 
soul  in  his  wings,  and  bear  it  to  everlasting  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  Godi  The  mother  likewise  felt 
all  this,  and  deep  and  poignant  was  the  anguish 
she  eoqieriewied.  For  herself  she  seemed  not  to 
have  a  thou^t  to  spare.  Ho  aoeonnt  of  hraaeif 
una  mingled  with  h»  bursts  of  sorrow.  Life  in 
her  iqppeared  to  be  Imt  a  subsidiary  thii^,  meant 
to  support  life  in  her  child.  It  was  still  meta- 
physically in  her  bosom  as  much  as  it  had  been 
materially  a.  few  months  before  It  waa  not^  how- 
ever, as  part  <tf  hendf  that  she  loved  it;  to  have 
preeervM  its  life  she  would  have  sacrificed  her  own 
not  only  with  thankfolneae  but' with  joy.  If  it  may 
be  said  wi&oirt  impiety,  I  would  say  th^  God  never 
created  anything  purer  than  a  mother's  love. 

What  I  could  say  I  said  to  mitigate  the  grief 
of  this  lonely  woman.  I  then  returned  to  my  own 
apartment,  wher^  in  the  oourBe  of  the  afternoon, 
as  I  was  entering  some  notes  into  my  journal,  Maria 
came  to  me  and  whispered  that  the  child  was  dead. 
No  wild  paroxysm  of  grief  accompanied  the  depar- 
ture of  his  sotd.  His  mother  hung  over  him  in 
nlenoe,  and  watched  the  ebMng  breath  till  tSi 
hresKhbig  hod  oeased,  and  the  nnittenbls  aim  of 


etetnity  rested  on-  its  Ithy  ftatam.  Ska  dm 
sunk  settBeleeB  bends  itB  little  form  vpaa  tira  bed,, 
and  remaiiMd  there  till  ehe  waa  oanied.  by  lAcia 
and  another  giri  into  an  adjoinii^  diambw. 

TSie  remainder  of  her  httle  story  may  be  aocm 
toldj  With  the  master  of  the  hoaa^  a  right  good, 
fallow,- 1  aecoBopanied  the  remaina  oif  the  child  to- 
the  grave,  from  which  the  motherwaaTemoved -with 
diffienlty.  In  a  few  days,  bowed  down  and  heart- 
stricken;  she  took  her  departure  in  a  veeeei  for 
Ei^land,  where,  I  trust,  the  kindness  of  friends  and 
perhaps  die  sympathy  of  a  modier'(foT  she  wasyoDng- 
enough  to  h«re  one)  in  time  reooneiled  her  to  her 
losa— HBO  &r,  I  nwan,  as  the  heart osa  eiverboTeau^ 
<^ed  to  the  loss  of  ^iriiat  it  lovee. 

CHitfTGR  liXVDL 

STORV  or  TBX  LADY  BIBAinM. 

If>  yoB  have  ever  sat  during  the  first  dawn  of  aom- 
mer  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea,  and  felt  the  chill 
difiused  tiiTDugh  the  atmosphere  by  the  passage  of 
a  long  oontinrait  of  clouds  over  the  sun,  yon  will 
be  able  to  sympathise  with  -whai^  dniing  a  few 
days,  I  experienced  at  Malta.  But  sunshine  in  eadb 
cases  is  sure  to  succeed.  Nature  is  full  of  -wieCyr. 
and  over  the  surface  of  our  whole  life  BpioUes 
abundantly  both  smiles  and  tens; 

In  frt>nt  of  the  old  palace  of  the  B^mi^it^  now 
the  Government  House,  there  is  a  large  open  e^aee, 
whither,  on  the  coming  on  of  evaui^,  I  und  oon- 
stantiy  to  repair  to  mu^eukd  meditate.  Sometimca 
I  bad  the  -fmble  place  to  mytdl;  the  rest  <tf  tin 
population  bong  bettw  or  worse  en^iikiiyed.  All 
day  I  had  something  else  to  do,  \isiting  dmndiea,. 
examining  the  rock  granaries,  in  which  the  bread 
of  years  is  securely  housed  for  the  garrisoa  and 
iohabitants  of  Valetta,  or  viewing  the  arms  and 
armour  bequeathed  to  the  admiration  of  the  pre- 
sent'age  by  the  Knights  of  St  John  af-Jmisalen. 
On  all  these  things  your  professional  travdlere 
complac^ly  dilate.  I  might  perhaps  exclaim  with 
Oorr^gio,  "  Anch'io,  sono,  pittore,"  for  it  would  be 
still  possible  to  intnse  freshness  into  a  piotore  of 
what  is  bdidd  at  Malta ;  but  the  reader  has  donlA^- 
leas  already  had  enough,  and  more  than  enowgh, 
of  descriptions — ^beddes,  I  longed  to  be  inmaticni* 
and  mthing,  ^bm^tfte,  waa  so  weleoBte  to  me  «b 
the  snnounoement,  on©  evening,  that  the  speroiiarm 
waa  ready  to  tiim  ru  on  bctaard  at  ten  o'clodc  to- 
make  the  pasea^  between  Videtta  and  GiigatOL 

On  this  occasion  I  experieooed  a  loss  not  vmy 
to  be  supplied.  I  had  bronght  along  with  me  fram 
%ypt  half  a  dozen  botdee,  not  of  champs^^iM^. 
c^ol,  or  Madeira,  but  of  pure  Nile  water,  wMch 
I  meant  to  carry  along  with  me  to  England.  Of 
theee>  in  my  hurry,  I  leftfrve  behind  on  mysittiDg- 
room  table  at  the  hotel.   I  hope  Maria  oooHidered 
them  as  a  present,  and  drank  their  oontento  hmeif. 
1%e  sixth  bottle  is  now  in  a  closet  overmy  bead, 
sweet  and  pare  aa  edier,  as,  if  kept^herm^cally 
sealed,  it  will  continue  a  thoosaDd.  years.  Xlw 
Ptolecniea,  aa  the  reader  knows,  usedtosandto'ttiaar 
sisters  and  daughtenv  manied  to  fenign  princoB 
siqjply  of  Nil6  watn  aa  the  noblest  {veaent  tihey 
coQld  bestow  <m  tham,  lti(ok^i^ixif»awett:ng^ 
water  in  the  worldFtfln^^^SEN^^ 
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he  eonld  aeandy  oUigo  ne  nuro  diwi^  &llov^ 
du  eaBmple  of  thtt  PtoioaiML 

Abont  ten  o'olocli  at  mg^  as  I  bare  aid,  we 
deaocsded,  iridi  bag  and  ha^ifg^  a  long  ffight  of 
steps,  cat  in  Uie  ro^  to  where,  in  a  iaaky  oreak, 
vefouui  the  ^percnazHheavii^  and  tDflungan  the 
wnm.   A  dim  Uuiten^  heldby  a  Sicilian  aailoir  of 
moat  QBConth  appeannca,.  lighted  the  pknk  by 
nfaioh  we  paaMd  &om  the  ro^  to  the  boab  I  had 
liUle  Selina  wide  awake  in  my  armsy  quite  sxcited 
to  be  at  Ma  again.   Like  me  she  had  got  tired'  of 
Malta,  and  longed  to  be  dimbing  the  moontaina 
of  %dly,  irtiiah  her  fiidier  and  I  had  so  often  de- 
■eribad  to  her.   A  Bperonara  is  a  boat  open  for 
flopee-foarths  of  it*  length,  bat  wiib  a  small  cabin 
at  lite  Btnn,  into  whidi  one  may  retitet  dazing  vain 
ad  Uowi^  tnathoF.  My  oompudom  did  as  at 
once,  for  ^  pvpoee  of  iD]qping  and  oompomng 
theBMelvea  to  sleep.  As  I  am  nem  indifiioent  to 
Ae  good  thii^  itf  thia  lif<^  I  joined  theaa  atsopper^ 
whieb  was  one  of  the  raoet  delicions  I  ever  ta^ed, 
ooiBsisCiDg  of  delicate  &h  freshly  cangbt,  and  cooked 
aeoofding  to  the  fineet  prineiples  of  die  art — that 
la  to  eay,  I  know  not  bow.    Part  of  the  eetxet, 
perhaps,  was,  that  we  hod  broi^ht  with  u»  a  good 
appetite  on  board ;  for  hungw,  as  the  old  proTcrb 
Bays,  is  the  beet  sauce.    After  supper  my  friends, 
as  I  said,  lay  down  to  sleeps  while  I  went  out  to 
smoke  sjid  chat  with  the  sailors,  and  enjoy  the 
appearance  of  the  sea  and  dcy.   It  was  a  delicious 
ni^t.   The  bieeae  waa  jnst  strong  ettoi^  to  sand 
the  ^KRmara,  with  her  am{de  sail,,  spimung  along 
the  wamaf  viicb,  with  h^  Bkaip  prow,  we  eat 
into  foam  and  dudnd  on  either  side  ner  like  bbow. 
'Xho  rooks  dwceading  from  the  difb  of  Maba  go 
doiim  to  an  mikncmm  depth  in  the  MediteEianean, 
vritoee  bed  in  this  part  of  the  Steilian  sea  is  oftee 
diatarfaed  by  earthquakes..  We  soon,  in  the  dark- 
mae,  loet  si^it  of  land,  and  within  the  limits  of 
our  boimded  hotiaon  coald  see  niching  b«t  seauid 
sky.  Moatperaoas,  Lsnppoeev  are  fond  of  thenigld;, 
wpHoially  wheal  the  everlasting  vanH  glitters  with 
its  infinite  lamps,  suspended  tbuare  by  the  finger  of 
God.    For  mya^  I  partake  something  of  the  old 
flabean  idolatry,  and  almost  wordup  the  stars,  which 
have  rained  their  brilliance  into  the  most  beaatifol 
that  ever  adorned  our  earth,  and,  from  Eve 
dowawarda,  have  inaiored  peasive  thooghts  in  &e ; 
mittds  of  women. 

The  Sieiliaa  laUonB  a^nared  to  sharo  Uiia  seota- 
ount;  and  one  of  them,  older  than  the  rest,  rdated, 
■a  we  vmpb  ahng  betoe  die  wind,  a  ehort  story, 
eonucted  more  or  less  wHh  the  stats;  *'There 
ima  fbmerly,"  he  said,  *'  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Sieily  an  immenee  oastle,  inhabited  by  a  prince  of 
NomuuL  deaaent,  proud  of  the  hooonr  of  hie 
lamily,  and  reached  to  traBamit  it  with  nndimi- 
mahed  splendoar  to  posterify.   He  had  tiiree  s<hi^ 
and  a  da^ijber,  who  had  scaccely  entered  i^n  the 
jnriod  of  yoath  ere  tho  old  man  died.  his 
^mm^asr  ha  was  sincerely  lankoted,  by  his  bom 
not  at.  all^  sinee  th^  rejoioed  at  becooung  their 
own  miBters,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  inexfamstiblc 
j^easnrea  in  epending  the  great-  weidth  their  father 
and  forofctteiD  had  amnsed.  CHoee  to  the  D«gh- 
boodiood  lived  a  gentlwmaa  of  niedeiate  fbxtoBe, 


who  bad  an  only  aoOf  devoted  to  atndy  and  reiiiap- 
ment^-indio  iptnt  many  ctf  the  hoim  of'  night  in 
watching  die  stars  and  ooaatellationst  wM^  tt^ 
peared'to  infine  into  haa  mind-a  portion  of  tfanr 
own  gnndeor  and  purity.  Long^before  her  Other's 
death,  he  had  seut  and  lovedi  Elean<nr^  the  yosing 
Norman  lady,  and  was  not  withont  hopes  of'  ultir- 
mately  calling  her  his  bride ;  but  the  brothers,  ad- 
dieted  to  strife  and  wu-,  despised  his  peaceftd 
habits,  and  used  frequently,  in  thar  sister's  pre- 
sence, to  refer  contemptuously  to  the  btdladrsnkgei!, 
as  they  denominated  Gullelmo  San  Gkuaaio,  be- 
cause he  was  a  poet  They  were  all  three  fond  of 
the  sea,  and  of  a  roving  life ;  and  Yrhen  they  pnt 
forth  in  their  gall^,  and  swept  along  die  coast  of 
Africa,  were  often  eappoBs^  to  bring  home  more 
wealth  than  they  had  honesdy  earned. 

"  QnlielmD,  dorii^  these  voyages  of  thein^  nwd 
sonwtDpoea  to  see  Eleanor,  who  spoke  to  Hm  firam 
her  latticed  -wmdow,  awl  at  lo^gdK  mHnised  to 
fiilfil  what,  she  bdieved,  had  been  aa  fitthcr'B 
intei^n,  and  to  become  his  wife.  These  ilIter^ 
views,  hwwever,  having  been  diaeovered,  aad  bfr- 
tiayed  to  the  three  tavtbers^  were  interrnpted  by 
their  setting  a  guard  orw  their  aster  aa  often  as 
th^  went  to  sea. 

"  Gnlidmo  now  saddenly  ^ae^peared,  aad  waa 
not  heard  of  for  many  moaths.  Eleanor  went  to 
her  latticed  window,  and  looked  down  into  the 
mvineir  where  often,  at  early  dawi^  ^  had  b^eld 
bia  form  anacttg  the  treest  Month  after  month 
rassed  away,  aad  do  news  came  Gulielmo,  whom 
her  brotfien  sneered  at  as  a  coward,  becwise  he 
had  hew  acand  away,  aa  they  said,^  by  their  half 
jocDlor  menaces.  &)iw«TCr,88  hehadnow^voTed 
mmself  waatiDg  In  manhood,  th^  tkieatnM^ 
should  he  again  aqppear,  to  tnat  him  with  dn 
utmost  aooni,  or  eren  to  faiLrl  him  over  the  black  dift 
into  the  sea  below,  llieyhad  munenms  retainers,, 
who  were  ready  to  follow  them  l^sea  or  land,  and 
to  perpetrate  all  maaner  <^  crime  and  viol^ce  at 
their  bidding.  were  always  sospeeted  of 

committing  robbery  on  the  high  sea^  thoi^h  no 
one  was  Me  to  bnng  the  diasTge  home  to  them; 
and  the  Government  itself  subauting  1^  injustice^, 
winked  at  dieir  proceedings,  which  farwight  muoh 
Bopposed  wealth  into  Sieily. 

•<  Nearly  oypoeibb  the  casde  of  the  farotbers,  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles  in  the  sea,  waa  a  black 
rock,  several  fanndxed  feet  high,  which  was  believed 
never  to  have  been  dimbed  hy  man.  At  nigh^ 
strange  noisea  inmed  from  the  cavoms  hy  whida  it 
was  perforated  on  all  sidea,  harkings  and  howlm^ 
like  those  of  tortu'edspizit&  Hue  Normans  in  that 
g^^r  always  steered  clear  of  the  rock,  held  gen»> 
rally  in  snperstitions  tenor  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  One  day,  however,  towards  the  saddle 
of  summer,  the  figure  of  a  man  was  beheld  on  the 
summit  of  the  black  rook,  eetgaged  in  attentively 
watching  the  movements  of  die  Norman  galley, 
dien  steering  gallantly  towards  the  south.  All 
day  the  figure  maintained  one  portion,  so  that  it 
might  have  been  Tnip**'^^"  for  aa  image  of  stone. 
Towsords  night,  the  same  apot  on  the  rock  waa 
ooet^oed  fay  a  brighi  flamef  whid^^haviuE  lijbtzed 
brlliiandy  twice  orDfliMea,^aMtitrttfgAft  wee  ■ 
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eactingaished.  About  an  hour  afterwards  a  large 
^p,  dark  and  portentoiu-lookii^,  came  boundi^ 
along  tbe  waves  from  the  east,  and,  paosing  for  a 
moment  before  the  black  rook,  passed  onwards 
towards  tlie  Norman  castle.  There,  in  Ihe  entrance 
of  a  small  creek,  it  cast  anchor,  and  remained  mo- 
tionleflstill  dawn. 

"BhxffQy  after  the  day  had  broken,  the  galley  of 
the  Korman  ddefe  was  seen  to  approach  from  the 
south.  Its  deck  was  crowded  with  men,  its  s^ 
swelled  gallantly  to  the  breeze,  and  as  it  approached 
near,  the  sonndfi  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  were  dis- 
tinctly heard.  On  the  black  ship  in  the  creek  no 
sign  of  life  appeared.  Its  sails  napped  idly  to  the 
mast,  its  yanls  slanted  obliquely,  as  if  they  had 
forgotten  their  office,  its  cars,  raised  above  the 
water,  rested  -oseleasly  in  their  port-holes.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  deserted  by  its  crew.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  it  been  beheld  by  the  prin- 
cipal among  the  Norman  chiefs  than  a  sudden  pale- 
ness invaded  his  face.  He  gave  immediate  orders 
to  tack;  and  the  galley  swept  round,  as  though 
with  the  intention  of  patting  back  towards  Africa. 
No  snch  idea,  however,  vraa  entertained.  The 
brothers  only  wished,  before  coming  to  action,  to 
consult  a  mcnnent  together,  review  uieir  followers^ 
and  urge  them  to  display,  in  the  coming  encounter, 
the  hereditary  courage  of  their  race.  The  black 
ship  was  a  Greek  pirate,  well  known  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  though  it  had  seldom  car- 
ried its  depredations  so  far  westward  before.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  by  an  effort  of  voluntary  motion,  the 
black  mast  detached  itself  from  the  rocks,  swung 
round,  and  advanced  seawards  to  the  encounter  of 
the  Normans.  Its  deck  now  swarmed  with  swarthy 
hcBBf  and  resounded  with  the  clash  of  arms.  There 
was  a  terrible  panic  on  board  the  Norman  galley ; 
and  though  no  idea  of  ffight  ever  sug^^ested  itself 
to  the  brothers,  they  experienced  some  emotions 
of  terror  as  th^  advanced  to  meet  the  attack  of 
&e  redoubtable  foe.  There  were  no  guns  in  those 
days,  but  spears,  and  swords,  and  batQe-axea,  which 
now  on  both  decks  flashed  and  gleamed  in  the  sun. 
The  pirates  from  the  east  seemed  to  be  animated 
by  unusual  ferocity ;  and  as  the  prows  of  the  gal- 
leys met,  leaped  on  board  the  adversary  in  throngs, 
bore  down  everything  before  them,  killing  and 
flinging  the  Normans  overboard,  as  though  they 
had  been  so  many  bales  of  merchandiBe.  Two  of 
the  brothers  had  already  disappeared;  and  the 
third,  retreating  before  the  piratical  captain,  who 
waved  back  his  followera  wi^  his  hand,  at  length 
made  his  last  atsnd  near  the  rudder.  Presently 
the  two  chiefs  were  engaged  in  hand-to-hand 
encounter.  They  fought  long  and  desperately. 
Again  and  again  did  th«r  swords  seem  on  the 
point  of  enterii^  each  other's  breasts;  but,  by 
degrees,  the  strei^di  of  the  Norman  failed,  and  he 
sank  on  the  deck,  beneath  the  resirtless  vigour  of 
his  antagonisti  who,  bending  down  towards  him, 
and  dutoiii^  him  flercely  by  the  throat,  muttered 
in  a  low  voice,  *  Am  I  a  coward  now  ?* 

"  *  Gulielmo,'  exclaimed  the  prince,  '  do  not 
«pare  me ;  I  am  justly  punished.' 

"  '  I  am  glad  you  at^owledge  it,'  replied  the 
victor; 'but  my  trinm^  terminates  not  here.  Both 


your  brothers  are  living — ^not  one  of  my  followers 
would  have  harmed  them  for  his  head ;  and  yon 
shall  all  three  witness  this  day,  in  your  own  castle, 
my  miion  with  Eleanor.  After  this  you  will  behold 
me  no  more.  I  shall  return  with  her  into  the  Ui 
JBgean ;  and  she  who,  had  you  been  less  haughty 
and  insolent,  might  have  paaied  her  days  peat^dly 
with  me  in  my  fwier's  haUs,  must  now  be  a  pirate's 
bride,  whose  name  for  ages  will  be  {ffoncnmeed 
throughout  the  East  with  terror.* 

"  Tbe  battle  was  now  at  an  end,  Uie  bhu^  galley 
steered  towards  the  castle,  drag^ng  the  other  after 
it  as  a  captive.  Gulielmo,  accompuiied  by  three 
brothers,  ascended  the  rock,  and,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  castle  of  their  ancestors,  made  Meanor  his  wife 
in  the  presence  of  all  their  retainera,  who  cowered 
submissively  before  the  pirates  of  Greece.  Towards 
evening,  Gulielmo  returned  to  his  galley,  whidi,to 
the  sound  of  mutial  music,  put  forth  to  sea,  plunged 
into  the  darkness  of  the  n^t^  and  was  never  more 
seen  on  the  Sicilian  shores,  though  the  names  of 
Gulielmo  and  Eleanor  are  still  fresh  among  the 
traditions  of  the  Mediterranean.  She  gave  birth, 
it  is  amdf  to  a  race  of  pirate  chiefs,  whose  valour 
knew  no  decline  till  their  glory  was  extinguished 
by  advimdng  civilization." 

CHAPTER  LXVm. 

ARRIVAL    IN  SICILY. 

When  the  sailor  had  concluded  his  nturstive,  I 
took  out  my  cigar-case,  and,  passing  it  round, 
every  man  was  soon  supplied  with  the  inatrumeots 
of  fum^;ation.    We  then  began  the  magical  proceae, 
and  conversed  between  the  whifls  about  a  variety 
of  things  connected  with  the  sea  over  whici  we  were 
sailing.    No  doubt  the  reader  has  already  made  the 
discovery  that  I  am  no  naturaUst,  and  wUl  therefore 
feel  little  surprise  if  I  often  describe  what  I  saw 
without  attempting  an  explanation.    If  he  be  a 
philosopher,  he  can  explain  ererythinff  ftnr  himself; 
and,  if  not,  he  must  rest  content  with  his  ignorsnoe, 
as  I  do.   The  sea,  it  would  seem,  in  those  parte,  is 
thickly  sprinkled  with  the  substance,  whatever  it 
be,  which  produces  phosphorescence  at  night.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Lady  Eleanor's  story,  we  entered 
upon  one  of  these  bright  lakes  or  patches  in 
traversing  which  the  speronara  seemed  to  be 
ploughing  an  ocean  of  molten  diamonds.  The 
spray,  as  it  curled  upwards  around  the  boat's  prow, 
was  converted  into  sprigs  of  light  and  jete  of  bril- 
liance, which  looked  like  the  contrivance  of  eea- 
gods  to  light  their  godd^ses  along  the  waves. 
Here  and  there,  at  abort  distances,  diminntive 
centres  of  fire  floated  like  halcyon's  nests  upcm  the 
waters.   The  fancy  struck  me  that  scnne  bold 
jinneh  of  the  East  had  brong^  down  a  unmb^  of 
seed  stars  from  the  firmament,  and  strewed  them 
wantonly  over  the  Mediterranean.   During  perhaps 
half  an  hour  we  proceeded  through  this  mimic  sl^", 
after  which  we  entered  again  into  the  dark  waters, 
and  beheld  the  brilliant  isle  of  light  drifting  away 
from  our  stem,  till,  glimmering  &intly  and  more 
faintly,  it  was  at  length  lost  in  the  distance^ 

Bemg  in  a  state  of  strong- excitemenLl  fel^  for 
mmy  homa,  no  ifiBfliwrtiijA  l4)fltfflqhog^  at 
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length  drowsineiB  came  over  me,  nptm  vLich  I 
crept  into  the  cabin  and  joined  the  alumberers. 

When  I  awoke,  the  son  had  already  riflen,  and 
WB  were  iqrproadiiiiff  close  to  Sicily,  whose  bold 
ooMty  Imnuunu  with  uw  momii^B  rayi^  threw  ont 
inimmermble  rocks  and  promontories  into  the  wares. 
I  love,  in  this  way,  to  approach  an  vdand  in  the 
morning,  espedally  in  ue  warm  Sooth,  where 
everything  around  yon  is  bright  and  flowing  as 
the^.  Presently  oorsperonara  dashed  m  between 
Uie  piers,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afierwarda,  I  was 
ashore. 

On  my  way  out,  I  travelled  like  a  philosopher, 
with  one  carpet-bag,  and  nothing  else  whatever. 
I  had  now,  by  the  purchase  of  cnrionties  and  anti- 
quities, multiplied  my  encumbrances  to  five,  uid 
had,  consequently,  five  times  as  mudi  annoyance  as 
before.  However,  I  thought  it  would  be  much 
better  to  lose  one  or  two  of  them  than  to  make 
mjp^df  mihmt^,  so  I  trusted  to  the  hcmour  of  the 
Sicilian^  and  &dred  two  or  three  ra^^^  urchins 
I  saw  i^ut  the  per  to  take  prasesnon  of  my 
property,  and  carry  it  after  me.  A  very  fine  young 
woman,  of  about  eighteen,  took  up  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  the  packages,  and  was  bearing  it  along, 
when,  not  thinking  this  a  proper  occupation  for  her 
sex,  I  said  she  had  better  give  it  to  one  of  the 
young  men,  who  stood  there  in  great  numbers, 
lonnging  about  She  replied,  with  great  simplicity, 
that  she  could  carry  it  as  well  as  any  one  of  them. 
**  Look  at  my  arms,"  said  she,  baring  them  almost 
to  the  shoulder.  "  Do  you  ihii^  I  have  no  strength  ? 
or  is  it  that  you  olgect  to  paying  money  to  a 
woman?" 

I  amiled,  and  replied  that  I  had  no  such  olfac- 
tion, and  that,  if  she  thought  projper,  she  might 
cany  the  whole  ct  my  packages,  either  all  togeuier 
or  one  after  the  other,  just  as  she  pleased.  Her 
answer  was,  that  she  had  no  desire  (or  monopoly, 
and  wanted  notiung  but  fiur  play;  after  whida, 
barefoot  and  barelegged,  with  a  green  box  on  her 
^loulder,  filled  with  shells,  Oriental  agates,  and 
eamelian  £rom  the  Lybian  desert  At  parting,  I 
made  her  share  double  that  of  the  youths  and 
boys;  but  that  not  according  with  her  ideas  of 
iustice,  immediately  divided  the  surplus  between 
them,  keepng  only  a  fair  proportion  for  herself. 
^  If  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,"  said  I  to  her, 
"  were  half  as  just  as  you  are,  your  country  would 
be  prosperous  and  ha^y." 

"  Signor,"  replied  she,  "  he  would  be  just  if  he 
lived  among  us,  and  knew  how  much  pleasure  it 
gives  one."  She  then  smiled,  repeated  her  thanks, 
and  bounded  away  with  her  companions,  to  chat^ 
«nd  laugh,  and  louikge  about  the  pier,  till  some 
fresh  employment  c^ered  itself. 

The  chief  authority  of  Qirgente,  Ifoi^  his  de- 
.signadon,  happened  just  then  to  be  sick  of  a  fever, 
which,  aocordmg  to  the  good  folks  of  the  place, 
bad  been  caused  by  the  malaria  then  prevalent  all 
■along  the  coast  I  should  have  felt  extremely  sur- 
had  it  been  otherwise ;  for  in  no  quarter  of 
or  Alexandria,  oven  tdiere  a  dozen  dead 
camels  lay  decomponi^  in  the  sun,  did  I  ever  in- 
hal^&more  fcetidatmosi^ere  than  in  this  wretched 
JUtle  town.   To  express  their  high  apinreciaticm  of 
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the  powers  of  stmk,  the  ancients  febled  that  the 
m^diitic  vapours  of  Avermus  strati  down  the 
very  birds  whidi  attempted  to  fly  over  it  The 
standing  pools,  kennels,  dnng-hiUs,  aiKl  other  vari- 
etisB  of  filth  that  lay  st^umng  and  sweltering  in 
the  sun  throuj^urat  the  precincts  of  Girgente, 
scarcely,  perhaps,  possessed  this  miraculous  force ; 
but  I  sincerely  believe  that  any  stranger  who 
should  attempt  to  exist  iu  the  lower  town  during 
many  days  in  the  month  of  June  would  soon  be 
hurried  to  his  eternal  account,  with  ^dl  his  im- 
perfections on  his  head.  Coming  from  the  East, 
the  proper  domicile  of  pb^e  and  pestilence,  we 
fancied  oursdves  perfectly  case-hardened,  and 
marched  towards  the  house  of  the  sick  fonctlonary 
with  as  little  ceremoirr  as  yoa  would  have  entered 
the  rose-gardens  of  "Er  BasMd;  but  we  had  not 
properly  calculated  our  powers  of  nose.  My 
friend,  the  merchant,  turned  sick,  and  retreated  to 
a  patdi  of  shadow  in  the  court-yard.  One  among 
the  more  hardy  of  my  companions  entered  the 
house  with  me,  but  stopped  short  on  the  first  laud* 
ing-place;  while  I,  in  uie  hope  of  getting  our  pass- 
ports put  in  order,  penetrated,  at  the  heels  of  a 
servant,  into  a  sick  room,  where  the  poor  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  djring,  directed  me  to  repair 
to  his  deputy,  saying  kindly,  he  was  much  too  ill  to 
attend  to  business.  Here  the  fetid  vapour  was 
almost  as  strong  as  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane  at 
Naples.  In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  my  brain 
be^in  to  reel,  and  had  I  not  retxeated  very  speedily 
I  must  have  dropped  on  the  floor.  The  windows 
werekeptcloseshut;  and  ifthe  poor  man  really  died, 
as  I  suspect,  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  stifled 
to  death.  If,  however,  there  was  much  to  smell, 
there  was  nothing  to  see  in  Oie  loww  town  of 
Gii^^eute;  bo  as  soon  as  we  could  procure  mules  we 
left  it  to  mount  towards  the  upper  city,  where  the 
great  colonists  of  old  Greece  reared  their  dwellinge^ 
erected  nughty  structures  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
and  earned  for  themselves  a  degree  of  glory  which 
must  be  co-lasting  with  the  annals  of  the  human 
race. 

With  little  Selina  on  the  saddle  before  me,  I 
turned  my  mule's  nose  in  the  right  direction,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  hill ;  how  my  triend  the  half- 
horae  felt,  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  but  at  every 
step  upwards  my  breast  seemed  to  dilate  as  I  in- 
haled the  pure  air  from  the  mountains,  breathing 
around  us  as  if  it  contained  health  enoilgh  for  all 
the  world.  At  every  little  platform  on  tiie  way  I 
paused,  and  turned  round  to  enjoy  Hob  prospect 
behind,  modi  to  Selina's  disoonuort)  sinc^  being 
fenxaonsly  hungnr,  she  would  have  though  it  lost 
time  to  look  after  the  finest  landscape  in  the 
world.  Feihape  she  was  right  To  a  person  in 
her  condition — and  my  own,  I  suspect,  was  pret^ 
nearly  the  same — there  is  no  Iwdscape  like  a 
cheerful  breakfast-table,  on  which  the  loaves  repre- 
sent mountains,  delicious  slices  of  roast  fowl  and 
ham  the  fat  and  smiling  plains,  and  the  milked 
coffee  those  refreshing  fountains  which  delig^  the 
traveller  in  the  desert 

The  readers  of  Plato's  Book  of  I«aw8  will  re- 
member that  exquisite  passage  in  un- 
rivalled art  and  eloqeeoldi^d  m-^^M^i^  de- 


scribes  the  old  A^^**"'*^  and  hii  Cretan  fiieod 
aaoending^  the  aoUvity  of  Otynqnia.  Here  and 
than  in  the  road  tite  taate  of  claaaioal  Qrete  had 
erected  marble  summer-honaea,  adorned  with  nn- 
nurooB  atataea  of  rural  gods,  famished  with  plea- 
Bint  se^  overanhed  above  with  antique  trees, 
and  comnumdinff  magni&oent  prospects  over  hills, 
dales,  forests,  and  valley  down  to  the  sandy  beaeh 
and  blue  MediterraneuL  Here  the  gloiioiiB  old 
Adienian,aB  he  diaonssed  with  profouimeet  Wadena 
the  institutions-  of  society,  rested  himself  at  Yariona 
fa«^ts  while  asoendixig:  towards  the  temple  of 
Zeufi,  perched  high  on  the  bosom  of  the  heavea- 
toBaing  hill.  Sourcely  did  thoee  ttro  lawgiTer^ 
now  gathered  for  nearly  three  thousand  years  to 
their  fathers,  behold  a  mora  exquisite  scene  than 
that  which  unrolled  itself  before  me  and  my  mule. 
On  the  left  was  a  delightful  plain— for  the  malaria 
was  invisible,  and  so,  likewise,  at  this  distwoe, 
were  its  effects — hord»ed  along  its  whole  extent  by 
blue  waves,  which  appeared  to  terminMe  in  a  pearl- 
white  fringe.  On  the  right,  the  hills  sank  with 
pceoipitous  termination  into  the  water,  ^!^e  out 
to  the  edge  of  the  horizon  tiie  sea  spread  in  one 
sheet  of  indeaoribaUe  blue,  over-canopied  by  golden 
light,  and  breathing  health  and  fredmees  from  all 
its  waves.  Here  mi  th«re  on  the  load-dde  aroas 
thickets  of  the  does-plant,  thirty  feet  in  heidit, 
firom  vta(^  the  ookasal  snowy  blossoms  hadlmt 
leoently  fallen. 

While  the  ascent  waa-  steep  we  toiled  up  slowly 
and  with  difficulty;  Imtwriving  jveeently  at  a  sort 
of  platform,  the  mulea  seemed  detennined  to  pst 
their  beet  foot  foremo^  and  went  oUttering  aw^ 
like  the  very  devil  towards  the  modem  Acn^fas, 
which  the  lumberiog  genius  of  the  Romans  con- 
verted into  Agrigentom.  The  SioilittM,  innkeepers^ 
and  all,  displvjr  a  fine  taste :  I  beg  to  exKopt  the 
gentlemen  who  have  located  thanselves  among  the 
stagnant  pools  at  the  foot  <^  tbe  failL  The  inn  to 
wluc^L  we  betook  onrsdvea  was  esquiutely  situated 
upon  a  narrow  platform,  with  a  woody  ravine  on 
both  sides,  and  a  lofty  precipitous  point ;  along  the 
sammit  of  this  tongue  of  land  axtotded  the  garden, 
filled  with  odoriferoua  shrubs,  turned  into  arboura 
and  bowers  fumidied  with  soft  seats,  wh«-e,  if  one 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  one  might  chat  and 
smoke  to  ^1  eternity.  Selina  and  I  took  our  sta- 
tion Imeath  some  sweet-emelUng  trees  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipioe  while  breakfast  was  getting 
ready.  I  was  already  tolerably  tired  of  all  my 
companions  but  her  and  her  father,  who  just  at 
that  moment  waa  deeply  engaged  in  directing  the 
cookii^  o^ratioiia4  Soon  a  pretty  waiting-maid 
came  trippmg  down  the  gravel  path,  with  the  wd* 


oome  intelligence  that  breakfast  wee- <m  the  table; 
upon  ^rtiich  Selina^  seizing  hnr  by  the  hand, 
bounded  away  joyonsly  with,  her-  toward*  the 
honae.  We  now,  like  the  devils  in  Milton,  deter- 
mined to  r^tose  onrwearied  virtue  forafcwhom, 
and  to  regale  onraelra  with  cc^Eae,  fresh  breed  and 
batter,  eggs,  finit^And  Sicilian  wine  (tf  the  most 
d^tneus  flavour.  Wiser  peo^e  mi|^  have  im- 
mediately nu  out  to  see  the  temples,  and  visit  the 
virtuosi ;  but  we  had  onr  own  way  of.  eiij<r|riD^ 
ourselvee,  and  preferred  a  litde  wine  and  aolok^ 
just  then,  to  all  the  temples  in  Sicily. 

Don't  lert  the  reader  who  has  a  re^iaet  for  anti- 
que imagine  that  I  am  myself  indifferent  on  tlw 
subject,  quite  the  contouy.  I  have  a  etrcnig  par- 
tiality for  those  guys  the  Greeks;  but  there  isa 
tim^  as  Solomon  expresses  it,  for  everything  under 
the  sun:  a  time  to  review  rains,  and  a  time-to  re- 
main at  home ;  a  time  to  eat  breaktaat,  and  a  tune 
to  smo^;  understanding  whi^  thnong^y,  we 
determined  carper e  diem,  as  the  t^^ttttt  used  to 
phrase  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to  enjoy  oar  c^iar 
while  we  oould. 

I  have  said  that  the  waiting-maid  was  pretty. 
After  breakfast,  as  I  was  again  waUdng  m  ibe 
garden,  she  came  to  me  and  said  there  wm  a  gen- 
tlonan  in  the  town,  indeed,  he  waa  her  father,  who 
had  a  colleotion  of  antiquities,  wfaieh  he  woidd  be 
very  happy  to  show  me.  Ji  would,  not  be  at  sll 
neoaesary  for  me  to  boy,  if  I  did  not  want  as^- 
thing ;  bat  he  loved  to  oblige  strangers  by  exhi- 
biting to  them  his  treasures.  She  then  undid  a 
ribbaa  from  h«  wai^  and,  showii^  me  at  the  end 
of  it  a  cameo  of  rare  beauty,  said,  "My  father 
gave  me  this  on  my  last  birthday.  lait  not  pretty? 
He  has  man^  more  of  the  sanae  sort,  and  I  an  rare 
yovL  would  like  to  exuaine  tbwL  Gome,  Signer," 
said  she,  "  I  will  conduct  you  to  hia  bouse,  and  let 
us  take  that  sweet  little  girl  along  with  ua,  my 
father  will  be  so  delighted  to  see  her.  She  iaqiste 
a  little  Turic,  isn't  she  ?' 

Selina,  who  was  close  at  hand,  seemed  to  com- 
prehend by  the  girl's  looks  and  gestures  that  she 
was  speddng  (tf  her.  wants,"  sud  I,  '*to 

show  na  something  pretty.  Sball  wa  go  with 
herr 

"  Oh,  yes,  do,"  exdumed  Sdina.  "  I-  am  not 
hungry  now ;  and  you  can  smoke,  yon  know,  as 
we  go  along." 

We  tben  proceeded  with  our  conductor  towards- 
the  houae  of  the  virtuoso.  But  the  reader,  periiaps, 
hatea  vases  and  gema,  and  would  like  to  take  & 
little  breath  before  he  enconntara  them ;  so  we  will 
put  off.  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  anl^ect  till  tiie 
next  cb^iter. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

HAT  SXHIBITION. 


Our  feelingB  on  entering  the  Academy  year 
are  moamfiiL  A  migh^  spirit  is  departed.  We 
shall  never  agtan  see  npon  those  walla  the  warm 
livii^;  flesh  that  glowed  on  the  canvass  of  Etty. 
One  picture  lingers  still  to  remind  ns  of  many  glo- 
riooB  predeeeesoni.  Mr.  Et^s  career  affords  a 
nohle  and  enoonn^^^g  example  to  artistB.  At  the 
moment  vre  are  Tnitmg,  die  oontents  of  his  port- 
f<^a8  are  being  sold.  The^  bear  am^e  evidence 
that  it  was  by  the  most  amdnous  stady,  Ihe  most 
inde&tigable  labour,  that  he  won  his  high  place. 
He  lived  to  reap  the  reward  of  a  life  of  labour. 
The  exhibition  of  his  collected  works  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  last  year,  was  hailed  with  one  universal 
bunt  of  admuation.  The  stop-watch  critics,  who 
used  to  pat  on  their  speotacles,  and  point  out  a 
blur  here,  and  a  smear  there;  the  pmdes  ^o 
peeped  tfaroogh  the  stick  of  their  fans,  and  de- 
clarad  that  Mr.  Etty  was  an  odioos  man,  and  his 
pietnres  qnite  shocking,  were  edlenced,  once  and, 
we  tmst,  for  ever.  The  pictures  which  we  have 
looked  at  on  the  walla  of  the  Academy  once  in  the 
last  five-and-twenly  years,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
cnoe  back  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  swell 
the  triamph  of  die  veteran.  It  was  hardly  over 
vriien  die  eye  of  die  master  grew  dim,  and  his 
hand  lost  its  cumiiig. 

We  also  misft  from  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
thu  year  Mr.  Mnlready,  who  enjoyed  his  triamph 
as  completely  as  Mr.  Eltty  did  in  the  previous  year. 
We  tnut,  however,  we  shall  meet  him  i^in  aert 
yeu*;  and  though  we  are  greatly  disappointed  at 
his  absence,  we  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  rich 
feast  which  is  neverdieless  spread  before  as. 

The  two  piotores  which  will  attract  the  largest 
dwre  of  pablic  attention  this  year  are,  the  "  Crom- 
wsU"  of  M.  Paul  Delaroche  (369),  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Laadseei's  "Dialogne  at  Waterioo"  (189),  bodi 
pictures  with  great  excellence,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  OS,  both  with  greet  defects.  The  French  artist 
baa  selected  the  eabjects  of  many  of  his  most  cele- 
b^ed  {nctnres  from  the  pages  of  Engtish  history. 
That  now  exhibited  has  been  made  &miliar  to  most 
of  our  readers  by  the  engraving.  Cromwell  is  repre- 
esBEted  meditating  over  the  body  of  Charles  the 
Rrst,  which  lies  before  him  in  a  coflBn.  The  lid 
IB  supported  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Protector. 
The  interest  is  oonoentrated  upon  the  single  figure 
of  Chx)mwell.  There  are  no  adventitious  einnim- 
sUneee.  There  stands  tiie  regicide,  commnmng 
with  Ina  own  sool  on  the  most  portentous  act  of 
his  history.  The  picture  is  sombre,  and  toned 
down  in  accordance  widi  the  subject.  The  acces- 
aoriee,  few  and  simple,  are  finely  painted,  die 
faandling^  is  admirable ;  bat*  when  wo  look  for  tiie 
Kml  of  Cromw^  it  is  not  there.  The  studio  of 
tiw  mtkt  ift  net  &e  ^aoe  in  which  to  fight  the 
batdsa  of  politiaa^  or  hiBtory.  Mr.  Delaroche  is  a 
loyttUBt   We  hm  no  qnurel  widi  him  on  disk 


ground.  The  story  he  would  tell  is  of  ruthless 
cruelty,  successfiil  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 
Had  he  told  that  story,  we  should  have  paid  oar 
tribute  of  admiration  to  his  genius.  Bat  in  onr 
opinion  he  has  not  His  Cromwell  is  a  drunkea 
tapster.  No  trace  is  to  be  found  on  that  vulgar 
face  of  the  genina  which  tnmed  the  fortmiea  of  a 
war,  whii^  evoked  order  from  elements  the  most 
discordant^  which,  springing  at  a  bound  from  the 
common  cares  of  midme  ufe  to  despotic  sway^ 
made  die  name  of  England  feared  and  respected 
wherever  it  was  heard,  or  of  the  great  and  gentle- 
heart  which  broke  over  his  daughter'B  death-bed. 
All  this  is  iiVanting.  We  have,  instead,  the  coarse^ 
features,  the  red  nose,  the  hard  wrinkled  face,  all 
accurately  set  down,  as  if  one  of  Bnder's  lampoons 
had  been  transformed  to  the  painter's  easel.  We- 
faave  no  more. 

Mr.  Landseer's  [Hctnre  also  belongs  to  the  clasB 
of  historical  portrait  The  subject  is  wonderfully 
suggestive.  The  Duke,  attended  by  the  ^onngf 
wife  of  his  son,  revisits  die  field  of  his  last  victory. 
Bold  indeed  ia  the  attempt  to  tell  dna  story  on 
canvass! 

The  union  of  history  widi  portrait  is  always  a 
perilouB  venture.  Many  of  onr  great  ^nters 
have  &iled  in  the  trttempt  Most  of  all  is  it  diffi- 
cult when  the  original  of  die  principal  figure  is 
familiar  to  every  eye  that  looks  upon  the  picture. 
Either  the  portrait  is  idealized  tiU  the  likeness  is 
gone,  or  the  histoiy  is  narrowed  and  depressed  by 
its  material  adjancts.  We  approach  too  close  to 
the  hero,  the  subtle  and  divine  essence  evaporates, 
and  we  gaze  on  mere  humanity. 

Mr.  Landseer  has  preferred  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. With  the  exception  of  being  altogether  too 
bulky,  and  of  the  lakey  tint  which  is  the  defect  of 
all  Mr.  Landseer's  flesh,  and  which  is  peculiarly 
misplaced  on  the  cheek  of  the  Dnke,  the  portrait 
is  wonderfully  faithful.  Hie  head  of  the  Mar- 
cMoness  of  Douro  is  beautifolly  painted.  She 
listrais,  however,  not  to  die  tale  of  batde,  but  to 
the  agreeable  ccrnvmsation  of  Hr.  Bdwin  Landseer- 
as  he  mta  at  his  easel.  No  flash  of  die  eye,  no 
quiver  of  the  Hp,  bears  witness  to  the  interest 
which  such  a  tale,  from  such  a  narrator,  might  be 
supposed  to  create  in  the  bosom  of  the  feir  listener. 
If  Mr.  Landseer  felt  himself  tied  down  to  stem 
retdities  in  the  figure  of  the  Duke,  here  he  might 
have  given  a  freer  scope  to  his  imagination,  and. 
reflected  the  feelings  which  rise  in  the  heart  of 
every  one  who  gazes  on  tiie  picture.  "This  was 
looked  for  at  his  hands,  and  dus  was  baulked."  It 
is  enmigh  to  say  of  the  aeceBSorieB  and  detoils  of 
the  picture  that  they  are  Mr.  Landsea'a ;  but  bo 
strongly  do  we  reprobate  the  prominence  given  to- 
them  that)  beantafal  as  they  are,  we  look  upon 
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Mr.  Landeeer  paints  horses  with  less  success  than 
attends  him  in  repiesenUng  aoy  other  animaL  We 
presume  these  horses  are  portraits,  and  they  may 
be  faithfnl,  thongh  the  bay  is  one  horse  before  the 
saddle  and  another  behind.  This  same  bay  Aor<e 
has,  besides,  more  than  one  of  the  characteriBtics 
of  a  brood  man.  We  siu^ect  that  Mr.  Xjandseer 
sits,  instead  of  standing,  whilst  he  paints  his  horses, 
so  that  the  line  of  tbs  eye  is  longer  than  nsnal 
This,  we  presume,  accounts  for  &e  disappearance 
of  the  quarters  of  the  grey,  and  yet,  if  it  be  so,  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  height  of  the  crest 
and  neck  of  the  same  horse,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  thick  and  coarse,  and  for  the  seat  of  his  fair 
rider.  In  the  drawing  of  his  horses  Mr.  Landseer 
might  look  with  advantage  at  those  painted  by  an 
artist  of  much  more  humble  pretensions,  Mr. 
Fernely,  of  Melton,  who  lias  two  pictures  in  this 
exhibition,  310  and  536.  Mr.  Fernely  has  pro- 
bably painted  a  greater  nmnber  of  good  horses 
than  any  living  artist,  and  he  has  profited  by  this 
large  opportunity  for  study.  No  one  punts  the 
horse  with  such  fidelity  and  anatomicfu  correct- 
ness. 

Before  we  quit  Uiis  picture,  we  have  two  pro- 
tests to  enter.  Let  Mr.  Ijandseer  paint  what  he 
will  to  ihs  contrary,  the  Duke  never  did  mount 
his  groom  on  a  cameleopard ;  and  it  was  a  famous 
victory  in  spite  of  all  the  twaddle  of  the  Peace 
Society.  What  business  have  puling  Peterkins  in 
that  august  presence?  We  wish  Mr.  Landseer 
would  select  his  mottoes  with  more  discretion. 

281.  Mr,  Landseer  is  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  we 
€xult  If  we  take  our  eyes  off  that  Collie  for  a 
moment,  he  will  plunge  down,  head  first,  in  the 
drift,  and  we  shall  see  nothing  of  him  but  his  hind 
1^.  It  was  only  just  as  we  turned  away  from  the 
jivke,  that  he  came  wriggling  and  struggling,  tail 
first,  out  of  it — ey^  nose,  and  mouth  all  ^1  of 
snow,  three  parts  stified ;  how  his  heart  beats  I 
How  he  sneezes  and  clears  his  nostrils  I  With  what 
intentness  his  more  staid  companion  watches  the 
pole  i^ch  the  old  slupherd  thrusts  into  the  snow  I 
'*  There's  a  ^mmer  aneath  yet,  maister ;  a  wee  to 
the  richt,  ai^  ye  have  her." 

633.  "  Good  Dogpe,"  very  good  doggie,  jaooB 
withal,  but  with  two  very  bright  eyes  to  the  good 
things  of  the  world.  We  diould  like  to  know 
what  his  opinion  of  the  Gorham  case  is,  it  would 
be  better  worth  hearing  than  a  great  many  that 
have  been  volunteered. 

"  The  Gross  of  Green  Spectacles"  (66).  Most 
cordially  do  we  welcome  Mr.  Maclise  back  to  the 
humble  parsonage.  Tiiis  picture  is  worth  all  his 
allegories ;  it  is  full  of  ike  truest  feeling.  How 
fine  the  head  of  the  Vicar !  He  holds  &e  green 
spectaeles  in  his  hand,  but  his  thoughts  are  in  the 
future.  What  will  become  of  this  poor  lad  when 
he  goes  oat  into  the  world?  Moses  is  not  yet  un- 
deceived. Olivia  looks  round  reproachfblly  at 
him ;  she  is  thinking  of  her  own  vexation  and  dis- 
i^pointment  So^tia's  annoyance  is,  that  her 
Iffother  has  been  made  a  dupe  of.  She  will  be 
the  first  to  console  him.  How  finely  the  charac- 
ters of  the  two  sisters  are  ^scriminated  I  How 
beautiful  the  fair  figure  q£  Olivia,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  the  right  hand,  which  is  ill  drawn,  and 
carelessly  finiahcKL  The  light  is  too  universally 
bright;  and  the  accessories  are  finifhed  with  a 
minuteness  v^ch  is  somewhat  hard  and  un- 
pleasing.  We  were  sorry  to  see  amongst  them 
some  "blae  books  f  we  had  hoped  that  the  poor 
Vicar,  amongst  his  many  troubles,  was  at  least  : 
free  f^m  that  plague.  j 

'nils  picture  naturally  leads  ns  to  the  painter  of  | 
genteel  comedy.  Mr.  Leslie  has  no  j^ctore  this 
rear  which  will  add  to  his  fiune.  "  Scene  from  I 
leury  tibe  Eighth  "  (136)  is  a  decided  failure.  It 
is  a  painful  representation  of  the  last  stages  of 
physical  weakness  and  decay.  ^  The  poetry  of  the 
scene  is  above  his  reach,  llie  sick  room  is  a  sub- 
ject discordant  to  his  bright  and  cheerful  genius. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  done  enough  in  **  Tom 
Jones  showing  Sophia  Western  to  herself,  as  her 
best  security  for  his  good  behaviour"  (125),  to 
irove,  that  when  his  subject  suits  him  his  powers 
lave  suffered  no  diminution.  The  modest,  simple^ 
womanly  beauty  of  Sophia,  "  blushing  at  the  praise 
of  her  own  loveliness,"  is  the  impersonation  of  all 
that  we  have  been  in  love  with  since  we  first  read 
"  Tom  Jones,"  more  years  once  than  we  now  care 
to  count  Tom  is  too  much  of  the  fine  gentleman, 
and  too  Httle  of  the  young  squire ;  a  dash  more 
robustness  would  have  improved  him  in  the  eyes 
of  lisdy  Bellaston,  without  at  all  injuring  him  in 
those  of  Sophia. 

Following  in  the  track  of  Mr.  Leslie,  we  have 
a  scene  from  Don  Quixote,  by  Mr.  Frith  (332). 
We  miss  the  fine  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  Don,  which  made  Mr.  Leslie's  picture  of  last 
year  one  of  the  most  delightful  he  has  painted; 
but  to  make  amends,  the  priest  has  more  character, 
and  less  caricature.  The  dark  Spanish  girl  be- 
hind the  Duke's  chair  is  delightftd.  The  Duchess 
is  pretty,  but  wants  a  stndn  more  breeding.  Per- 
haps the  painter  intended  that  she  shonld  have 
been  raised  by  her  marriage  from  a  humbler  rank. 
The  disparity  of  age  between  herself  and  the  BoIk, 
who  is  fifteen  or  twenty  years  her  senior,  rather 
favonrs  this  sappontaon.  If  so,  however,  Sb. 
Frith's  conception  is,  of  course,  iwt  so  compSetely 
in  historical  keeping  as  Mr.  Leslie's. 

Mr.  Elmore's  "Griselde"  (312),  and  Mr.  Egg's 
"  Peter  the  Great"  (292),  will  maintain,  but  not  I 
mnch  increase,  the  repntation  of  those  artists.  Mr.  ! 
Poole's  "  Job  hearing  of  the  slaughter  of  his  ser- 
vants by  the  Sabeans"  (389),  is  spoiled  by  man- 
nerism. It  has  the  stiJG^  constrained,  unnatoral 
look  of  a  tableau  vivan$. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  punters  who  have 
attracted  much  attention,  and  who  assert  for  them-  j 
selves  a  high  and  exclusive  place  in  art.  The  ' 
fault  of  the  medieevalists  certainly  is  not  a  want  of 
confidence  in  their  own  peculiar  belief!.  They  are 
the  enthufflasts  of  retrogression,  and,  like  other 
enthusiasts,  they  glory  in  mart^nxUnn.  They  stncfy 
the  early  artists,  and  read  tiieir  lessons  backrrardB. 
The  Genius  was  once  in  the  bottle ;  therefore,  to 
attain  greatness,  compress  him  into  the  botde 
1^^,  into  a  pint  rather  than  a  quart — a  homoeop*- 
tUc  phial  better  than  either,  .  A  child's  foot  is 
beantifiil;  {h6re£»^f|^<th9k%iBkOm@DBh  the 
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foot  into  tite  duld's  shoe.  A  honipipe  i 
may  be  danced  in  fetters ;  therefore  iron  is  a  better 
material  for  fleshings  ttutn  aUk.  Burns  likened  the 
early  throes  of  his  genius  to  the  blinded  Gydops 
grojnng  in  lus  cave :  a  magnificent  image.  The 
great  forefathers  of  art  felt  the  same ;  their  degene- 
rate sons  see  that  they  were  strong,  and  woold 
shot  out  the  light  of  heaven  for  which  they  panted. 
Tbe  "  Vir^"  of  Mnrillo  is  a  Spanish  peasant  g^rl 
in  her  ordinary  garb ;  but  what  a  light  of  divinity 
irradiates  that  face  I  Love,  tenderness,  veneration, 
beams  from  it,  till,  Protestants  as  we  are,  we  look 
on  tiie  worshimnng  mother  as  but  little  lower  than 
the  wonhipped  Son.  Mr.  Milhus  gropes  in  lanes 
and  alleys  ml  he  finds  a  vduning,  ncUy  woman, 
with  a  red-haired,  rickety  bantling,  transfers  them 
with  di^osting  fiddity  to  his  canvass,  and  tells  ns 
^iai  is  me  representation  of  all  awakens  om- 
holiest,  pnreet,  and  most  reverential  sympathies. 
Mr.MilMs  may  take  his  choice  between  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  a  dark  room  and  a  keeper.  His 
picture  (518)  is  conclusive  evidence  agamst  him, 
either  on  an  indictment  for  blasphemy,  or  a  writ 
de  lunatico  inquirendo.  Little  less  offensive  is 
604,  "Ferdinand  lured  by  ArieL"  Green  bats, 
with  red  and  blue  eyes,  are  well  enough  as  illus- 
trations  of  a  German  goblin  story.  They  come 
under  the  malicious  trespass  act  when  they  set  their 
obscene  little  claws  on  the  enchanted  island.  If 
Mr.  Millais  would  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Mr. 
Maclise's  edition  of  Moore's  melodies  he  woold  see 
how  form  may  be  given  to  such  creations  as  Ariel. 

There  is  a  still  lower  depth  of  absurdity  in  553 
pEr.  W.  H.  Hnnt),  a  British  fiumly,  armed  with 
Malay  krisses,  in  an  Lidian  hut,  squeezing  grapes 
to  refresh  a  Christian  missionary,  persecuted  1^ 
Druids !  What  had  Mr.  Hnnt  eaten  for  his  sn^r 
when  these  incongruities  came  into  his  head  ?  The 
British  grapes  have  bad  their  effect  on  both  the 
missionaries,  who  seem  to  have  suffered  quite  as 
much  from  this  mistaken  hospitality  as  from  the 
Dmida.  We  hope  they  had  something  better  than 
British  brandy  to  counteract  the  effect.  We  thought 
the  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go,  but  Mr. 
Collins  is  determined  to  prove  we  were  mistaken, 
and  has  given  ns  "  Berengaria's  alarm  for  her  hus- 
band" (635).  This  is  mere  midsummer  madness. 
The  pum  m  folly  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Collins, 
who  seems  conscious  of  his  title  to  i^  and,  with 
pardonable  egotism,  has  Introdnced  the  portrait  of 
a  lai^  black  donkey  into  the  apartment  ct  the 
,  Queen. 

We  have  lingered  too  long  over  this  frantic 
trash.    We  go  back  to  the  men  of  real  gemus, 
upon  whom  these  excesses  will,  we  hope,  operate 
as  the  example  of  the  Helot    Mr.  Dyce  has  one 
pictnre  only,  "  The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel " 
<02).    Hard,  cold,  and  flat  as  it  is,  there  is  a  re- 
deeming ardour  in  the  face  of  Jacob.   Three  of 
3Mr.  Cope's  pictures  are  excellent ;  we  mean  the 
Jtwo  small  studies  for  the  frescoes  in  the  House  of 
^^iords,  and  especially  "Lear  and  Cordelia"  (39). 
!^]The  bead  of  Lear  tells  the  story  of  the  whole  play, 
^^^ow  finely  that  worn,  hi^gutt,  maddened  face 
I  ^contrasts  with  "tiie  freih  garments  put  on  in  the 
J  heaviness  of  sleepT — ^howmtenttho  ph^mian! — 


how  rich  the  tone  of  colour  I  We  do  not  like  the 
Cordelia.  It  is  in  her  only  that  we  trace  tho 
trammelfl  of  Uie  schocd  wMch  is  not  worthy  to 
number  Mr.  Cope  amongst  its  disddLes.. 

(257.)  "  Miss  Virmnia  Pattie."  Here  we  have 
aportrait  by  Mr.  Watts — another  medievalist 
What  has  Miss  Virginia  Pattle  done  that  she 
should  be  canonized  before  her  time  ?  What  right 
has  Mr.  Watts  to  crop  that  modest  little  flower^ 
dr^  it  between  the  leaves  of  a  missal,  and  exhibit 
it  in  his  hortus  sicctu  ? 

"  Fie  upon  it,  it  is  ■fltetatloBB.'* 

Mr.  Eastlake  has  two  pictures.  One,  a  repe- 
tition of  his  "  Escape  of  Francesco  di  Carrara,"* 
which  everybody  ^lows  ;  and  ^  oQier  {12}, 
"The  Good  Samaritan."  Mr.  Eastiake  is  the 
apoeUe  of  mediocrity.  He  is  "  content  to  dwell  in 
decencies  for  ever."  He  belongs  to  the  mc«t  fatal 
school  in  art  as  in  morale,  whose  motto  is.  Dread 
evil  more  than  you  love  good — ^who  risk  nothing, 
hope  for  nothing,  and  achieve  nothing.  He  shrinks 
from  caricature.  Expression  fades  into  inanity 
beneath  his  brush.  He  dreads  a  strained  or  ex- 
aggerated attitude ;  his  hand  paralyses  every  limb 
that  it  touches.  Startiing  effects  of  colour,  and 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  offend  him.  His  can- 
vass is  as  flat,  where  he  h^  covered  it  with  faint 
tints,  laboriously  stippled  in,  as  when  it  was  first 
spread  upon  the  stretcher.  Happily,  he  has  few 
imitators;  though  we  trace  his  evU  example  in 
Mr.  Dobson's  platitudes.  The  most  fantastic 
frosks  of  gemna  are  leas  filial  than  (his  Dead  sea  of 
dull  respectability. 

We  tnm  witli  delight  to  tiie  vigorous  pctnre  of 
Mr.  F.  R  Pickerspll  (16),  "  Samson  Betrayed.** 
Samson  is  asleep  on  the  knees  of  his  mistress. 
The  short  crisp  lock  is  between  the  shears.  The 
traitress  doubts  the  result ;  she  has  been  deceived 
before.  She  draws  back  out  of  the  way,  lest  her 
victim  should  rise  again  in  his  wrath  and  strength. 
Her  women  share  her  feeling.  They  are  ready 
for  a  start  Hatred  and  fear  mii^Ie  in  the  face  of 
the  swarthy  attendant  who  is  shearing  off  the 
lock.  This  subject,  oflen  as  it  has  been  repeated, 
has  never  been  treated  with  truer  or  more  poetical 
feeling  than  by  Mr.  PickersgilL  "The  Rape 
of  Proserjane"  (264),  by  the  same  artist,  is  less 
ambitious,  but  equally  successful.  The  figures  to 
the  right  are  exquisitely  grouped ;  nothing  can  be 
more  gracefiil  wsa  those  undulating  forms.  The 
countenances,  however,  are  defident  in  expression 
and  variety,  and  the  figure  of  Proserpine  is  some- 
what snakey.  As  sometimes  happens  at  mortal 
weddings,  conducted  a  littie  more  deliberately  and 
decorously,  there  are  two  or  three  of  the  brides- 
maids whom  we  should  prefer  to  the  bride. 

Wliilst  we  are  amongst  the  classical  subjects,  we 
must  notice  Mr.  Frost's  very  beautiful  picture  of 
"  The  Disarming  of  Cupid  "  (1 5).  The  small  group 
in  the  distance  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  It  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  most  graceful  productions  of 
Stoddart  In  the  dark-haired  nymph  to  the  left, 
who  looks  round  at  her  compauidn,  we  r^gnis« 
our  old  favourite,  Miss  Fluke.  We  congratulate 
her  heartily  on  her  escape  from  Miss  Gapucum, 
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and  are  ^ad  to  find  her  in  Boch  congenial  campaay. 
We  have  a  waining,  however,  to  give  to  Mt. 
^osL  There  are  dfi^erous  indicationB  of  feeble- 
ness in  hifl  treatment  of  the  Cupid,  and  the 
nymph  hanging  over  him.  Let  him  take  warning 
by  the  example  of  the  late  Mr.  Hox^iiTd,  and  shun 
■elaborato  common-place.  "We  must  remonstrate, 
too,  againfit  his  conventional  draperies.  If,  from 
consideration  of  decency,  or  any  othar  motive,  he 
thinks  it  neoeaaary  to  dress  hia  figures  at  all,  he 
.really  should  give  &e  young  ladies  something  that 
-will  keep  on.  If  any  of  these  "  nymphs  that  vowed 
chaste  me  to  keep,"  did  really  "come  tripping  by," 
the  consequence  would  be  inevitable.  We  da  not 
«&y  ^atwe  Bhould  regret  it,  but  he  ahotild  conaider 
<he  feelings  of  Miss  Capsicum.  Braces  would 
4»bviate  fhe  danger  here,  Oiough  they  would  be  a 
useleiB  superfluity  to  poor  Susannah,  who  has  been 
peeped  at  so  long  and  so  ofien  by  those  two  wicked 
old  men,  that  we  wonder  she  is  not  become  a  great 
deal  more  brazen  about  it  ^han  Mr.  Patten  has 
jepresented  lier.  Amongst  these  subjects  is  Mr. 
(Sambardella's  Venus  (507),  who  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  crinoline,  and  certainly  no  trimng  weight 
round  the  neck  of  Adonis.  "  Bacchus  discover- 
ing the  use  of  the  Grape"  (446),  is  a  warmer  and 
more  vigorous  production  of  Mr.  Patten's  j»encil, 
and  altogether  superior  to  Susannah.  Near  it  hanf^ 
"L'Alle^"  (438),  a  clever  pwnting,  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Kennedy.  It  has,  however,  the  man- 
nerism of  the  artist :  the  colouring  of  the  figures 
is  laid  on  in  flat  patches,  as  if  they  were  cut  oat 
of  difierent  coloured  pieces  of  paper,  and,  for  want 
of  shade  md  relief  amongst  them,  the  background 
comes  forward  into  the  front  of  the  picture.  Not- 
withstanding these  defects,  it  is  a  picture  which 
.ahowB  great  ability,  and  which  would  engrave 
well. 

Mr.  P.  Goodall's  "Woodman's  Home"  (443),  is 
41  pleasing  production,  but  will  not  sustain  his 
reputation ;  it  is  inferior  both  to  his  "  Post-ofl&ce," 
exhibited  at  fhe  Institution  this  spring,  and  to  his 
**  Hunt  the  Slipper,"  of  lost  year,  though  he  has 
Avoided  the  red  tone  which  detracted  from  the 
merit  of  that  very  beautiful  picture. 

416.  "  Blind  Man's  Buflf,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Knight 
The  boisterous  eqoyment  of  the  children,  and  fhe 
^od-natnred  expression  of  the  old  man,  are  well 
l^ven;  bat  the  most  saccessful  figure  in  H^e  picture 
18  the  woman  who  leans  upon  the  chair,  and  points 
cut  to  the  children  that  they  have  left  the  old  man 
■a  peep-hole.  This  brings  us  back  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster's pictures,  of  which  the  best  is  "A  Cherry 
Boiler"  (98).  The  old  woman  and  the  boy  buy- 
ing the  cherries  are  elaborately  and  beautifully 
painted ;  but  the  gem  of  the  picture  la  the  little 

firl  looking  wistfidly  at  the  face  of  the  purchaser. 
Ir.  Webster  has,  however,  nothing  this  year  at  all 
comparable  to  his  "  Slide"  and  "  See-saw,"  which 
were  in  the  last  year's  exhibition. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward's  pictures  offend  us  by  telling 
their  story  too  plainly.  They  leave  notiiing  to 
the  imagination.  They  are  indicative,  not  sug- 
gestive. Evenr  figure  presses  forward  to  be  seen 
and  heard,  ijiese  are  wilts  which  Hogarth  never 
tiommitted.  He  trasted  that  the  finest  toudi  would 


awaken  vmpdStxv  Jn  Ae  chord  he  wUud  to 
rouse.  Mr.  Ward  does  not  toudi,  he  raps.  Wa 
are  the  more  annoyed  at  these  defects,  hecaweilr. 
Ward  has  genius  enough  to  be  above  them.  The 
Bul^ect  of  his  picture  this  year  is,  "James  the 
Second  receiving  the  news  of  the  lauding  of  tb 
Prince  of  Orange"  (360). 

What  ahall  we  aay  of  Mr.  Turner?  Critioan 
shrinks  appalled  from  the  task.  We  enctnmtark 
wizard  knighL  He  wields  nia^  wewou,  ha 
assumes  supernatural  fomuL  He  is  the  JfiiW 
Scott  of  painting — 

"  Can  make  a  natsbell  seem  «  barge ; 
A  ftbeelin^  seem  a  palace  largt ; 
Tke  cobwebe  on  a  dungeon  vsll 
Smm  tqMMiy  io  lovdljr  halL" 

Take  any  one  of  his  pictures  exhibited  fius  yeo;  j 
place  yourself  as  far  as  possible  from  it,  fix  jm 
eye  upon  it,  and  walk  slowly  up  to  it  GtatgeaoR 
palaces  and  majestic  towers  rise  before  yon,  yos 
gaze  down  colonnades  of  jasper  and  agate.  Stately 
mountains  open,  and  display  vales  wliidi  glow 
richer  as  they  ftide  in  distance.  Rivera  mander 
through  meadow  and  woodland  till  they  ksstbent* 
selves  in  oceans  rich  with  gilded  argwies.  There 
lies  all  this  boundless  wealui  before  you— thenure 
stedfastly  you  gaze  the  more  cvtain  you  are  of  iU 
reality.  You  turn  away  for  a  moment  The 
fairy  gold  is  changed  into  slates.  Black  catB,  led 
cabtMges,  broken  bottles,  and  a  plentiM  allomiBe 

» the  muBtazd  without  the  beef*  lie  before  yaa^ 
yon  almost  hear  the  malicioaB  lan^  of  the  wiard  *t 
the  success  of  his  hoax.   This  is  the  ooly  lohifioi 
of  the  Turner  controversy.    Smellfung«  sew  no- 
thing but  cats  and  cabbages.   Mr.RuakinislwiBl  ' 
fast  by  the  spell,  his  eyes  are  sealed  by  tiie  glBMur,  j 
and  he  would  go  to  the  death  that  they  are  petrii  , 
and  diamonds.    Of  the  two  we  qrmpatluse  mo* 
with  the  latter.   Faganini  used  to  begin  withEono- 
thing  very  like  a  catawaul,  which  rose  into  tbe 
most  divine  melody ;  and  the  later  sounds  an&oae 
which  we  treasure  in  our  memory.   So  it  will  be 
with  Mr.  Turner.   His  pictures  are  gre^  and  lad- 
ing works  of  art,  and  will  outlive  all  the  pet^en* 
ticuma  that  have  been  pelted  at  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  laadacape-psinters,  m» 
here  our  task  is  eaay  and  .plesaont,  for  it  is  one  n 
almost  unqualified  cominendati<m. 

Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mr.  Greewick  contend  for  Ihe 
prize.   "Scene  on  the  Kara,  near  Bort"  (131)*  ^ 
the  former  artist,  is  a  delightful  production.  The 
tide  rises  in  silvery  ripples,  which  break  oa  tl» 
beach.    The  vessels  heave  lazily  on  the  -water ;  m 
is  peaceful  and  calm,  and  we  are  glad  to  miss  the  [ 
somewhat  theatrical  effect  which  is  the  besetting  | 
sin  of  Mr.  Stanfield.  If  we  are  to  hint  a  &olt  in  | 
so  perfect  a  picture,  we  should  say  that  the  shadow 
over  the  middle  distance  is  too  dark.   Mr.  Crea- 
wick  has  left  his  rushing  streams  and  slatey  rocU 
and  has  given  us,  with  prodigal  generosity,  five  of 
the  most  exquisite  landscapes  we  ever  gazed  upon- 
We  doubt  whether  we  most  delight  to  wander 
with  him  over  the  wet  sand  from  which  the  tide 
has  just  retreated,  and  ?v###«h4^ 
tow^  the  W^  W^^^^iS^^F"^  ^ 
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•0  ftmilka',  or  to.  lie  vaAer  the  trees  in  the  gkdea 
«f  oar  Bngliih  Jbrats,  in  wsraicr  atm«^^ere 
viadt  he-baB  ktaty'Bsemcd  to  prefer.  AdmmblB 
in  lAatafor  style  of  kaditape  he  fan  s^acted,  we 
dmbt-nfaitirar  Mr.  (fraBwitiK  is  not  'most  perfect 
in  thrt-inUdi,  yw,  be  «oenB  to  hatve  Aban- 
doned. He  daik-roBhing  stream,  olendy  and 
flDooibly  spreading  ita  vn^  to  the  roobi,  orer 
ivlBch  it  leaps  to  be  dashed  into  a  tfaonsand  spn^- 
Ung  atoms  of  spray — the  grey  rooks  and  rugged 
bmshwoodad  :Talley8  of  Wales,  were  the-seaies  of 
his  early  studies  and  his  early  trimnpfae.  We 
would  strongly  advise  him,  if  he  feels  that  his 
genius  requires  the  stimulus  of  change,  to  visit 
the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Ireland — ^to  trace  the 
windings  of  the  numberless  sea-lochs  which  he 
will  find  in  Don^;al,  Mayo,  and  Galway.  He  will 
find  himself  amply  repaid  by  the  rich  spoils  which 
he  will  bear  away.  An  Ibiglish  eye  knows  not 
the  varied  treasures  of  colour  which  the  moist 
•climate  of  Irdand  showers  down  on  her  glens  and 
moaatains. 

Mr.  'Lee  fan  inherited  Mr.  Creswick^'S  estate  in 
die  radiing  streams,  and  h  a  wor^y  faeir.  The 
mateimonii^  alliance,  too,  which  his  genius  has 
formed  with  that  of  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  is  a  most 
sQspiciouB  union.  The  "  idem  vem  idem  no2fe" 
eeems  to  be  perfeotfy  attained. 

Mr.  Cooper  is,  -however,  exposed  to  a  danger 
winch  we  most  seriously  exhort  him  to  avoid.  It 
is  the  danger  of  self-repetition.  He  has  paintod 
pictorea  of  which  Onyp  and  Paul  Potter  might 
have  baen  |ffOBO  ;  but  he  nrast  not  be-ccoi- 
tent  with  psintrngahortr-horBed  cowb  with  a  strong 
tonch  of  tiie  -old  Holstein  breed,  chewing  the  cud 
in  lowland  meadows,  or  standing  mid-leg  in  the 
lazy  streams  of  the  sooth  of  England.  Let  him 
iisit  die  West  Highlander  in  his  native  fastnesses : 
let  him  see  him  uiake  hia  shaggy  foretop  on  the 
momitBinB  of  Aigyle ;  let  him  study  all  the  wie- 
ttea  of  thia  most  beautiftil  and  picturesque  breed, 
from  the  puny,  dwarfish  native  of  Uist  or  Ben- 
becnla,  to  the  magnificent  animal  that  rears  his 
stately  horns  amongst  the  pastures  and  homesteads 
«f  CotooBi^ ;  he  will  obtam  materials  for  cattle  pic- 
tures more  beantifiil  than  any  that  have  yet  stood 
on  an  easel. 

Mr.  Linnell  is  not  so  successful  as  usual.  The 
distinct  elaborate  distance  in  (395),  "  Crossing  the 
BrtxA,"  jwases  painfully  on  the  eye,  and  the  oni- 
versal  auidy  colour,  unrelieved  by  shade,  is  dts- 
a^^reeable.  These  faults  are  more  offensive  in  ^474) 
"  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria."  Mr.  Linton 
has  two  good  pictures  (484)  "Venice,"  and  (218) 
The  Tentole  of  Minerva  Medica."  Mr.  K  A 
Good^  and  "tSr.  Gt.  Stanfield  also  contriboto  some 
l^ewing  prodnctioBs;  and  tiiere  are  many  others 
which  we  hare  not  space  to  notice. 

Amongst  the  portraits  we  have  graceful  pictures 
lay  Mr.  Grant,  and  vigorous  ones  by  Mr.  Wataon 
Oordon.  Mr.  Grant  never  was  against  good 
taste ;  he  is  eminently  the  painter  of  ladies.  His 
female  portraite  are  emphatically  ladylike.  The 
best  al  them  this  year  is  (126)  "Miss  Grant" 
The  ea^  unaffected  attitode,  the  calm  unconscious 
look,  the  a))pniee<tf  all  eflfOTtoftfae'took  of  shxingto 


be'painted,im^eftaniOBtcSiann{ngportnut.  There 
is-a  decided  advance  also  in  the  j^ctnres  Vis- 
eoont  Hardinge  (188).  and  Earl  Btrafford  {SS9),^hy 
titeattue  artist  But  though  Mr.  Gtant  has,  no  doubt, 
prated  his  great  popularity  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  nt  haa^dSsred  hk  exchiBiTe  attention 
to  that  one  bnndL  Then  k  odb  elass  of  pictures 
whi^  Mr.  Grant  paints  with  pre-eminent  skill— 
picturee  essentially  Ekiglish — ^to  a  large  class  of 
spectators  highly  interesting,  and  as  &ithibl  re- 
presentations  of  one  jdiase  of  the  manners  and 
tsstee  of  the  age,  of  great  value.  What  would  we 
now  give  for  a  representation  of  the  country  sports 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  or  the 
Stuarts,  as  faithful,  as  lifelike,  as  Mr.  Grant's 
"Meet  at  Melton,"  or  "Meet  of  the  Queen's 
Honnds  ?'  In  treating  these  snbjects,  Mr.  Grant 
is  lull  as  much  of  a  sportsman  as  an  artist;  he 
loves  the  scene  he  painte ;  his  studio  is  the  cover 
side.  Like  the  Grecian  sculptor,  his  models  are 
not  hired  by  the  hour,  but  are  the  very  victors  in 
the  game.  The  groups  arrange  themselves  spon- 
taneously in  his  mind  in  theh*  natural  and  pic- 
turesque forms.  When  we  come  to  the  individnal 
figures  we  find  the  same  pervading  fiuniliarity 
with -the  scene,  resulting  in  the  same  correct  deb- 
neation.  We  recognise  the  seat,  the  manner,'the 
bearing — all  those  minute  particles  which  com- 
bine 'to  stamp  in^vidual  identity  upon  a  figure, 
as  surely  on  the  canvass  of  "Mr.  Grant  as 
across  a  piece  of  old  turf  in  LeicestershirB. 
Eveiy  horse  is  instinct  with  life  and  motion. 
Mr.  Grant  knows  (no  man  better)  that  no  adven- 
titious aid  can  add  to  the  jmctnresque  beauty  of 
the  scene  he  represents,  and  ne  gives  it  to  us  as  it 
is.  We  wish  he  would  give  us  some  more  of  these 
pictures. 

Mr.  Watson  Gordon's  portntita  are  manly,  and 
full  of  character ;  but,  unlike  Mr.  Grant,  he  suc- 
ceeds best  in  his  portraits  of  men.  "  A  Lady  and 
Child"  (187),iBhardandunpIeasing.  Heismore 
at  home  in  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Vere  (175)  and 
of  the  Lord  Justice  GJeneral  (193) ;  both  these 
are  pictures  of  great  truth  and  vigour.  Mr.  Hol- 
lins  has  a  clever  and  very  faithful  portrtut  of  Mr. 
Welsby  (22).  Mr.  Westcott's  portrait  of  Mr. 
Brotherton  is  a  successful  picture,  but  with  defects 
that  Mr.  Westcott  will,  we  trust,  get  over  with 
more  practice.  The  member  for  Salford  has  "  got 
himself  up"  for  the  occasion.  We  would  rather 
have  seen  him,  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lives,"  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  than  with  that  "shining  morning  &ce"  and 
holiday  attire.  Mr.  ISrotherton  and  Mr.  Westcott 
have  substantial  qnalities  which  should  render  them 
both  independent  of  glossy  broadcloths. 

The  most  dedded  advance  in  pOTtnut-painting 
this  year  has  been  made  liy  Mr.  H.  W.  Phillips. 
307  (Major  Rawlinson),  and  361  (Mrs.  Phillips), 
show  great  thought,  originality,  and  good  taste. 
We  do  not  like  the  portrait  of  Mons.  SchefFer 
(519),  so  well,  and  Madame  Viardot  (570),  least 
ofaU. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  has  a  delightful  picture  (568)  of 
a  lady  sketehing  (we  presume  a  portrait),  very 
natural  and  unpretending.  In  die  Imniattite  Room 
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we  reoogniBe  Mr.  MaoralAy  in  a  renuAMy 
fnihM  (£alk  fiketoh  by  Mr.  Eddis.  The  minia- 
tnree  of  Mr.  Thorbum  are  admirable  productions, 
but  this  year  they  have  what  we  never  noticed 
before,  the  set,  painfol  look  of  daguerreotypes ;  this 
is  petniliarly  the  case  in  the  figiire  of  the  boy  in 
745,  leaning  on  his  Other's  chair,  and  in  the  very 
pretly  jacture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  (767). 

Among  the  crowd  of  paintings  by  other  wtists 
mm  or  lees  to  *'fame  unknown,"  we  may  call 
attention  to  "The  Golden  Age"  (242),  by  J.  B. 
PoweU,  which,  shockingly  hnng  as  it  ic^  is  worthy 


of  notice.  There  is  a  richness  and  depdi  of  coIoon 
ing  in  the  draperies,  and  a  wannlh  and  ^oariuot  I 
in  the  flesh-tints,  that  remind  one  of  some  of  ihe 
old  Italian  masters  or  the  earlier  prodoctioiii  ^  , 
Etty.   The  listless  attitude  of  the  prindpal  figure,  I 
as  she  is  dreamily  tbromng  one  1^  across  the 
other,  is  admirably  managed. 

A  gay,  gracefal  sketdi  by  Mr.  CSialon  (1012) 
catdies  oar  eye  as  we  quit  the  room  and  turn  away 
ft>(na  the  Acsdeaxy,  leaving  conndess  beinti« 
unnoticed,  in  obedioice  to  the  injunction  to  lisE^ 
hungry  from  a  feast 
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THB  TEMFTEB. 


It  was  at  Prague,  a  considerable  distance  from 
home,  that  I  was  once  detained  during  April  by 
buBincBS  of  importance.  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
found  plenty  of  entertainment  there  if  I  had  been 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  amusements  of  the  place. 
All  my  thougbtsi  however,  were  centred  upon  my 
distant  home. 

From  my  earliest  years  I  have  ever  been  fondly 
attached  to  my  native  town.  It  had  become  doubly 
dear  to  me  fmtn  the  tune  my  wife  had  inhabited 
it  She  was  there  at  the  tizoB  I  speak  of,  and  our 
separation  had  thai  lasted  for  a  longer  period  than 
upon  any  other  occauon  since  our  marriage. 

To  be  sure,  we  corresponded  regularly ;  but  my 
Fanny's  letters,  overflowing  with  tenderness  and 
affection,  served  but  to  increase  my  impatience  at 
our  separation,  till  I  wished  Prague  and  St 
Nepomuk  were  many  miles  to  the  N.E  of  me. 

The  reader  can  conceive  how  heartily  I  thanked 
Heaven  when  my  buBiness  was  at  last  settled.  I 
paid  farewell  visits  to  the  few  friends  and  acquain- 
tance I  had  in  Prague,  and  bade  my  host  be  ready 
.with  his  bill,  as  I  intended  to  start  next  day  by 
the  mail. 

On  the  following  morning,  accordingly,  he 
waited  upon  me  very  deferentially  with  an  account 
of  most  portentous  length.  As  I  had  not  change 
aboQt!  me  enough  to  meet  his  charges,  I  felt  for 
my  pocket-book,  with  the  intention  of  cashing  a 
note.  To  my  horror  ihe  book  was  gone !  I  seardaed 
high  and  low,  in  every  pocket,  hole  and  comer.  It 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  My  anxiety  may  be  con- 
ceived when  I  mention  that  the  mis^ng  pocket- 
book,  besides  Fanny's  letters,  contained  no  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars  in  notes,  a  sum  which  I  could 
ill  afford  to  lose. 

It  was  no  use  to  torn  the  room  topsy-turvy — 
thepocket-book  had  disappeared. 

Was  it  stolen  or  lost?  I  had  it  in  my  hands 
the  day  before.  I  generally  carried  it  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  my  coat  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  I  had  felt  it  safe  as  I  undressed  to  go  to  bed 
on  the  fxeviom  night.  How  to  recover  my  pre- 
dons  papers  was  the  question.  If  they  had  iul^ 
into  Ind  hands,  they  might  be  converted  into  silver 


or  gold  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the  extremity  <£ 
my  distress,  I  could  not  help  swearing— a  moA 
unusual  thhig  with  me.  Oh,  thought  I,  wild 
that  the  dev^  prowled  about  as  in  the  good  old 
days  of  yore ;  I'd  make  a  bargain  with  him  on  tl>e 
spot  As  I  thought  this,  my  mind  involnntarilv 
reverted  to  a  figure  I  had  met  with  in  a  billiard- 
room,  some  days  before,  in  a  dosely-lnittoned, 
tightly-fitting  red  surtout,  and  wh^  I  srt  dovn 
at  the  time  as  belonging  to  some  potentate  of  lidl 
who  bad  for  some  myeterioos  puirxMes  »Bmd 
a  human  form  for  the  time  being.  A  codd  almdder 
thrilled  through  me ;  and  yet,  in  the  extremi^  of 
my  despair,  I  thought — and  what  if  he  were?  lie 
should  be  welcome,  if  he  would  but  restore  my 
pocket-book. 

A  knock  at  the  door  intermpted  my  semi- 
invocation.  Aha,  thought  I,  does  the  tanpet 
mean  to  turn  jest  into  earnest  ?  I  ran  to  the  door, 
my  head  so  full  of  the  red  surtout,  that  I  veriiy 
expected  to  see  its  bearer  walk  in.  And  behclit, 
wonderful  to  relate,  as  I  opened  the  door,vbo 
should  enter,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  htad. 
but  the  tempter  in  person,  on  whom  my  thoii^titi 
had  been  dwelling. 

FTJRTHSR  FABTIODUBS. 

I  must  now  explain  how,  and  under  what  dr- 
cumstances,  I  beoune  acquainted  with  the  an** 
rition  in  question.  At  one  of  tibe  tables  in  a  cnhe- 
house,  where  I  happened  to  be  one  evening,  ^'^^ 
two  persons  deeply  absorbed  in  a  game  of  che» 
Some  young  men,  seated  at  the  window,  vtn 
engaged  in  animated  discussion  on  the  theory  tif , 
spirits  and  the  htmian  bouL  An  elderly  man  oi 
iminutive  stature,  clad  in  a  scarlet  surtout,  w« 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  vfith  his  handt 
crossed  behind  his  back.  I  called  for  some  refresh- 
ment and  took  up  a  ^per. 

There  was  sometlung  about  the  mysterioiu 
as  he  strode  to  and  fro,  which  irreaiatibly  attractsi 
my  attention,  to  the  exclusiom  of  politics  and  m 
other  current  topics.  SingtUa-r  as  was  his  dwice 
of  attire,  his  wlmle  amiettnin^  strikiw 
and  sinefnlar  etilL'^ml^i^d^N^^palBive  aa4 
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:  most  mnnkilile ;  althongfa  below  tiie  common 
hiB  shooIdeTS  were  broad  md  bis  tnaae 
well  knit  He  appeared  to  be  from  fift^  to  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  had  tite  stooping  ^it  charac- 
teristic of  that  time  of  life.  Uis  hair  was  coal 
black  and  bristly.  There  was  something  uncanny/ 
and  repulsive  in  his  sallow  face,  his  high  cheek 
bones,  and  hooked  nose  ;  and,  whilst  every  feature 
was  cold,  imperturbable,  his  large  bright  eye 
gleamed  with  a  strange  fire  that  it  was  difi&cnlt  to 
attribnte  to  any  ordinary  human  tbonght  or  passion. 
He  may  be,  Uiought  I,  an  hereditary  headsman,  a 
grand  inquisibu',  a  brigand  chief,  or  king  of  the 
gypsies.  From  sheer  caprice  and  wantonness,  that 
man  would  fire  a  whole  town,  and  impale  infinite 
on  his  lanoe.  lUght  sorry  ahonld  I  oe  to  meet 
him  in  a  wood.  Of  a  surety  he  never  smiled  in 
all  his  life. 

There  I  was  wrong.  The  man  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  conversation  alluded  to,  and  laughed  several 
times  as  it  proceeded.  But,  gracious  heavens,  what 
a  laugh  it  was !  It  fairly  made  me  shudder.  His 
features  appeared  am'mated  with  a  fiendish  glee. 
Well,  thought  I,  if  that  being  in  the  red  coat  be 
not  the  devil  himself,  he  is  next  of  kin  to  him.  I 
involuntarily  cast  my  eyes  upon  his  feet,  expecting 
to  find  them  cloven ;  and  though  one  certainly  was 
made  much  as  those  of  ordinary  mortals,  the  other 
was  clubbed,  and  confined  in  a  lace-np  boot  But 
he  was  not  lame ;  on  the  contrary,  he  stepped  as 
as  though  the  floor  were  paved  witn  egg- 


As  he  of  the  fiune-colonred  garment  passed  the 
table  where  the  players  sat  at  chess,  one  of  them 
triumphantly  observed  to  his  adversary,  **  Yon  are 
lost  beyond  all  hope." 

Redcoat  paused  as  he  spoke,  cast  an  eagle  glance 
on  the  chess-board,  and  said  to  the  aelf-complacent 
speaker,  "Wrong;  Oiree  moves  more,  and  you  are 
mate.** 

The  victor  smiled  blandly;  his  hard-pressed 
adversary  shook  his  head,  and  moved ;  the  third 
move,  and  his  exulting  foe  was  defeated. 

Whilst  the  players  were  disposing  themselves 
to  renew  the  amfe,  one  of  the  young  men  at  the 
window  observed  somewhat  warmly  to  Bedcoat, 
**  I  infer,  from  your  smile,  that  you  entertain  con- 
truT  opiniona  witii  regard  to  the  nature  of'the 
wOTld  and  the  GU)dhead.  Have  yon  read  Schel- 
lingr 

"  Oertainly,"  eaid  Bedcoat 

**  And  what  means  your  smile  ?  Your  Schel- 
ling  is  one  of  your  snbUe  poets,  who  look  upon  the 
phantaBies  of  their  bnun  as  facts,  because  there  is 
none  to  contradict  them.  It's  the  old  story ;  the 
Hind  are  discnssing  cdouni,  and  the  deaf  criticise 
Mounds." 

80  siud  Redcoat  His  words  provoked  dis- 
^uaaion;  but,  without  mingling  rarther  in  the 
w^iiiii^  to(^  up  his  bat^  and  glided  fivm  the 
room. 

Since  then  I  had  not  seen  him,  although  I  never 
forgot  his  remarkable  figure,  with  his  fiendish 
features,  and  was  in  constant  dread  of  their  hannt- 
ioft  my  dramu.  And  now,  vrhea  least  expected, 
I  K»iiud  mysdf  cloerted  in  the  same  room  wiui  him. 

VOL.  XVIL— HOw  CZVVIIL 


TEMPTATION. 

"  Pardon  my  intrusion ;  have  I  the  honour  to 

address  Mr.  7' 

"  The  same,"  was  my  reply. 
"  What  proofs  have  yon  of  your  identity  ?' 
A  singular  question,  thought  I ;  the  man  is,  no 
doubt,  a  s|^  of  the  police.   An  open  letter  lay 
before  me.   I  took  it  up,  and  pointed  to  the  ad- 
drees  on  the  envelope. 

"  So  far,  so  good ;  but  yours  is  a  very  common 
name.  I  want  more  conclusive  teatimoiy.  I  may 
have  to  do  business  witii  you." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  am  on  the  point  <tf  setting 
out  on  a  journey ;  besides,  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
man.  I  am  neither  mendiant  nor  government 
official.'' 

He  looked  at  me  for  some  time  with  evident 
surprise,  and  seemed  as  though  about  to  take  hia 
departure;  at  length  he  observed,  "  Business,  how- 
ever, has  detained  you  at  Prague.  Is  not  yonr 
brother  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ?' 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  foce ;  for  this,  I  had 
imagined,  was  a  secret  known  to  myself  and  my 
brother  only.  "  You  are  agmn  mistaken,  sir. 
True,  I  have  a  brother,  and  more  than  one ;  but 
none  of  them  are  in  the  predicament  to  videh.  yon 
allude." 

"  Indeed?'  muttered  the  tempter,  incredulously. 

"  Sir,"  I  returned  with  some  warmth,  for  I  was 
distressed  to  think  that  any  one  in  Prague  should 
be  aware  of  my  brother^acireumBtauoes,  "you  have 
lut  upon  the  wrong  perstm.  Excuse  me  if  I  beg 
you  to  explain  your  bosineBB  at  once.  I  have  not 
a  momrait  to  lose." 

"  A  minute's  patience,  I  beseech  you.  I  have 
an  object  in  speaking  with  yon.  Yon  appear  ill 
at  ease;  has  anything  unpleasant  occurred?  I  am 
not  a  native  of  Prague,  and  have  not  visited  it  for 
twelve  years.   Are  you  in  want  of  money  ?' 

As  he  spoke,  the  same  smile,  or  rather  grin,  of 
fiendish  malignity  passed  over  his  features.  I 
mistrusted  him  more  and  more.  My  eyes  fell  by 
chance  on  his  dub  footj  and  I  own  to  haviiu; 
worked  m^lf  up  to  a  most  uncomfortable  pitcu 
of  superstition.  I  replied,  however,  that  I  was  m  no 
need  of  money ;  but  that^  as  he  appeared  so  frieaadly 
towM^  me,  I  ^uld  like  to  know  his  name. 

"It  will  avail  you  but  little  to  hear  it;  bowerer, 
I  am  a  MandeviL'* 

At  this  mommt  the  door  opened,  and  the  land- 
lord handed  me  a  letter. 

"  Read  your  letter  before  we  resume  our  conver- 
sation ;  no  doubt  it  is  from  your  dear  Fanny." 

I  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"  Well,  have  yon  any  further  doubts  as  to  who  I 
am,  and  the  nature  of  my  business  with  you?' 

I  felt  half  inclined  to  say — "  Sir,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  particle  of  doubt  as  to  your  personal 
identity  with  Satan  himself,  and  anxiona^  ac- 
cordingly, to  make  a  bid  for  my  unhappy  soul  f 
but  I  redsted  the  impulse,  and  was  silent 

"  Moreover,"  he  continued,  "  you  are  starting  for 
f^er.  My  route  takes  me  thither.  Will  you  a(xept 
a  seat  in  my  cairriage  ?' 

I  thanked  him  fbr  hk  offer.  biitlii^iHu«l  X  had 
already  ordered  horses 
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Tbia  seemed  to  diMCAoeri  hiin,  he  Bud — 
"  How  difficult  it  is  to  deil  witli  I  I  hftre  aet 
my  heart  upon  making  the  aequidataiice  of  your 
Fkdbj  and  diildren.  Canoot  you  gneos  who  I 
am?  Do  ^eafct  in  the  Devil's  Dame.  Bir,  I  am 
rayw  moat  anxiona  to  ohiige  yoo." 

"WeU,  then,"  qpwthl,  *il  you  be  ftatncow, 
my  podiiet-book  ta  all  aaie ;  me  how  to  re- 
cover it." 

"Foohl  nerer  mind  yonr  podrat-bo(^;  is  there 
notiiingelBe?" 

"  But  I  do  mind  my  pocket-hocJ^ ;  it  wac  full  of 
valuftUe  and  imp(Hrt»Dt  papers.  Tell  me  yvbsi  I 
am  to  do  if  it  be  lost,  or  what  stepa  to  take  snp- 
poaing  it  to  be  stolen." 

"  What  sort  of  pocket-book  was  it?" 

I  described  it 

"  Well,  we'll  see  what  ia  to  be  done.  What  re- 
turn will  jram  iiaake  me  if  I  eanae  k  to  be  reatored 
to  your 

And  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  me  as  though  to 
extort  the  words — ^"Mysoul  shall  be  yours ;"  hot 
as  I  stood  liknt  and  bewildered,  he  pot  bis  baud 
in  his  po^ot  ud  produoed  the  missing  book. 

"Bbw  on  earlh  did  you  oaae  b^  it?"  I  ex- 
chimed,  aa  I  aaoertained  that  the  ooitfeaita  were 
untouched. 

foud  it  at  four  o'clock  yesterday  upon  the 
bridge."  [I  now  remembered  to  have  takot  it  out 
at  that  very  time  and  place.]  "  I  examined  the  oon- 
teota  in  order  to  ascertain  to  whom  it  beloiiged.  I 
thsiB  disooTcred  your  name  and  address,  and  I 
called  on  you  last  ni^t  to  restore  it" 

I  could  almost  have  hugged  my  Maodevil  in 
the  plenitude  of  my  joy.  Ho  woold  not  list^  to 
my  ^auks,  bat  cooUy  said,  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  "  Sfy  ctaa^imenta  to  the  &ir  Fauiy, 
aad  ai  ha{^  jmaey  to  you.  We  shall  meet 
again." 

amm. 

Dtoii^  the  wkole  tst  my  jotm^  I  oeold  not 
prevent  my  tkouglrts  fiiom  rerating  to  the  m^^- 
teriou  stranger.  I  recalled  his  demoniac  lai^h, 
his  deformed  foot,  his  swarthy  hair  clustering  about 
his  tonples  as  though  to  conceal  the  horn  that 
would  have  rerealed  his  secret  to  the  sons  of  men, 
and  I  Sntiy  oosvinoed  myself  of  bis  identhy  with 
the  ISvil  One.  He  had  ecatainly  behaved  very  hand- 
somely in  the  matter  of  the  pocket-book,  but  might 
not  that  have  been,  after  all,  but  a  enare  to  entrap 
my  soul? 

I  bewiUered  mys^  in  tVmHng  of  possible 
temptation.  I  thought  of  arobiti<m,  of  wealth,  of 
woman's  beauty,  rat  poc^l  what  had  I  to  do 
Trith  beauties?  Was  not  my  own  eweet  Fanny 
all  in  all  to  me?  Aa  the  leader  mi^  ocmjeoturi^ 
I  was  endowed  fidth  a  ttdenUe  degree  of  ima^- 
naitirai,aad  lmi^  aawdl«dmitat<»icethati^  an 
earUer  period  of  my  life,  ere  I  knew  my  Fanny, 
I  &M»ed  mysetf  most  deqwratoly  enamoured  of  a 
certain  JoUa.  Her  parents,  bewncr,  would  not 
censent  to  *wr  union,  and  she  snbssquentir  became 
the  bride  of  a  weaUty  P^ish  noble.  Of  conrae 
we  cried,  kissed,  and  vowed  eternal  fidsUtj,  aad, 
a«  MnemUy  hafpmt  arndtcaaas,  both  got mv- 
rifld  forthwith. 


Amidst  afl  t^aae  ^dea  aad  rcflactioM  I  eaM 

my  native  town  as  the  durch  dock  was  atrik^^ 
onsL  All  was  bodied  in  sinmber.  IhiwilHag  to 
distab  my  £amily  at  so  lato  an  how,  I  t^Wed  to 
pass  the  ni^  at  the  inn,  but  I  could  uot  resist  the 
ten^tatioB  of  strtdlix^oot  tocontenqilaiebyDiooii- 
ligfat  that  beloved  htmLe  where,  wn^ped  m  deqt, 
li^  all  that  waa  dear  to  me. 

IBM  FATAL  MEETDTG. 

Not  a  soul  waa  alimu.  Fortaaately,  the  soiif 
mer4KHise  was  {fpen.  I  entered;  and  saw  by 
sundry  little  indications  that  fhimy  and  the  chil- 
dren had  but  recently  conned  it  I  threw  my- 
self at  length  upon  the  ao&,  and  drtermined  to 
pass  the  mght  ^ere.  I  had  eoaroely  clraed  my 
eyes,  when  I  was  aroused  1^  a  noise  at  die  door  of 
the  summer-house.  I  sat  up;  and  imagine  mr 
astonishmeait  at  beholdii^  my  frteiid  of  the  lea 
coatl 

"Whoue  come  yon,  in  Heavea'a  name?'  I 

asked. 

"  Fr«a  Prague.  I  leave  this  within  the  hoar. 
Hearing  you  had  but  jtut  arrived,  I  thought,  <& 
course^  that  yon  woold  be  still  aalu;  and  dut  I 
would  pay  yon  and  your  Famiy  a  pasdng  ■<nsL 
You  mnat  not  sk^  ba«,  the  daaap  will  iiynre 
your  health." 

As  I  (Quitted  the  garden  witli  bim,  I  eoold  not 
help  aaying,  "  You  have  scared  me  as  though  I 
had  b^eld  an  a(q)aritioa;  I  tremble  in  evety 
limb.  What  induced  you  to  seek  me  in  tlie  sum- 
mer-house?  You  seem  to  know  ev^erything." 

fiendish  was  his  smile  as  he  muimured,  "Enow 
you  me  now,  and  what  I  woidd  of  you  ?" 

"  No  better  than  I  did  at  Prague ;  but  I  mvt 
tell  you  the  in^iresEion  you  then  made  upon  me. 
I  trust  you  will  not  take  ofieace ;  but  I  &iu3ed 
ekher  that  you  held  communion  with  i^iiits  or 
were  the  Devil  himself." 

Again  that  aardtmic  anile.  **  Now,  merely  fer 
the  rake  of  the  jc^e,  assuming  xae  to  be  the  latttr, 
are  you  disposed  to  do  a  little  bu^ztesB  with  me?* 

"  You  must  Ind  high  if  you  hope  to  win  me,  for 
really,  Sir  Devil — pa^rdon  my  jest  in  so  tenuiiig 
yon — nothing  can  augment  the  happiness  of  my 
present  lot" 

"Ho!  ho!"  htughed  he;  "Oiat  was  all  well 
enough  in  the  old«t  times,  when  folks  still  had 
some  faith  in  the  Devil's  existence,  and  so  kept 
waiy  watch  over  their  silly  souls ;  then  one  was  foin 
to  come  to  terms  with  them.  Cheap  enough  are 
they  now-a-days ;  the  sons  of  clay,  litde  reck  they 
of  the  Devil,  their  sole  relianoo  ia  on  pure  res- 
son." 

"  I  hold  myself  at  a  }afgtiar  rate ;  and  a2bei^  I 
T^jud  Beelzebub  as  an  old  wife's  story ;  aiill  bet- 
ter wotQi  is  a  gram  of  reason  than  ihs  strongest 
cmiviotion  of  the  powen  <tf  h^" 

Spoken  with  aU  the  ^de  of  saary  utortals; 
suffer  me  to  use  the  language  of  the  personage  I 
represent  Your  arrogant  self-veHaxioe  brings  ntive 
recmits  to  tiie  gates  of  hefi  than  wo^d  a  ewann  of 
fiends  de^Mrtdied  to  temst  yon.  Tbe  best  among 
yaur  aourvyorewis  he  tno  haA^met  twt  the  fewtft 

Off0rtBIlitawtO8i]L*'Digiti2ed  byV^OOglC 


pHAineuBMi  or  ■mAiTvwM  irieBi^  86S 


Spoken  li^tfieiKUilQe  r  1  exdaimed. 

^oobleti  amiliDg  hu  horrid  tndk ;  "  bat  it  is  the 
txnth  I  noeak,  Ihongh  aU  your  &ith  in  trutii  be 
gem.  Yon  are,  ia  tradi,  alreacly  mine.  QtasA 
w  but  B  single  hair,  and  yoar  head  ia  no  more 
joor  own;  bat  the  air  is  dully — my  carriage 
waits — I  nrostfaeaice." 

I  aocompanied  him  to  the  inn,  at  the  door  of 
fhidi  stood  his  carriage ;  he  begged  me  to  enter 
the  hoose,  and  partake  of  some  pimch  he  had  or- 
dered. I  willingly  complied,  as  the  ni^t  air  had 
mtdeied  Boch  beverage  hi^y  acoeptame. 

TBMPTATIOK. 

The  pmi^  sent  forth  its  gratefnl  odour  as  we 
entered  the  room.  We  soon  a{^lied  onraelvee  to 
it,  and  diaciused  a  vKot^  <rf  topics  over  our  glaesen. 
Jd  leiu|&  my  oompaiuon  dqiuted;  and  as  I  £alt 
no  iw^nttitm  to  return  to  the  nmmur-hoaae, 
ordered  a  bed  at  the  inn.  On  my  return  to  the 
od^-room  I  perceiTed  a  lady.  As  she  turned 
towards  me  I  almost  lost  possession  of  my  senses. 
It  was  Julia,  my  first  love,  who,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  there  with  her  hnsband,  on  their  way 
to  Italy. 

"  Graciona  Hearon !"  die  cried,  "  is  U  you, 
fiobert?' 

I  could  but  stammw  "  Julia !"  in  reply. 

"We  have  much  to  say  to  each  other,  Robert 
Follow  me  to  my  room." 

Once  there,  and  my  heart,  my  soul,  were  all 
hers  again.  She  was  not  happy,  she  said,  her 
husband  was  harsh  and  stem  with.har.  Did  I  re- 
member our  former  vowa,  oar  last  &rewell,  our 
parting  kiss  ?  Foigive  me,  my  Fanny ;  how  frail 
4md  weak  is  man.  Julia's  hpe  met  mine  joooe 
more.  The  docn*  waa  flung  suddenly  open,  and  a 
tall,  gaunt  stnmger  entered  abruptly,  exclaiming, 
^*  Whom  have  you  with  you  at  this  hour,  Julia?" 

We  started  up.  Before  us  stood  her  husband, 
his  &ce  livid  as  a  corpse,  and  nnable  to  articulate 
a  word.  With  three  strides  he  was  at  Julia's  side. 
He  caught  her  by  her  long  auburn  hair,  and  dashed 
her  to  the  ground,  exclauning,  "  False,  w<n1hles3 
■woman  I" 

I  sprmg  to  her  assistrnKe.  He  struck  me  so 
violent  a  blow  as  I  advanced  that  I  stagv^ed  back 
uid  fell.  As  I  roee  he  rtill  continued  his  frantic 
treatment  of  his  wife,  md  yelled,  as  he  turned 
towards  me,  "  You  will  I  stcangle  with  my  own 
hands  r* 

In  the  agcfay  of  ^  mmMmtl  caught  npa  knife 
from  the  table,  and  threatened  to  plunge  it  i:^ 
his  body  if  he  atirted;  but  he  rodied  upcm  me, 
sod  seized  me  W  the  neck  with  so  vice-like  a 
gxtsp  that  I  fdt  I  was  losing  coneciousneea.  With 
the  instinet  <tf  self-praeorvation,  I  thmst  ai  him 
with  the  knife;  he  &Q.  He  was  stabbed  to  die 
heart. 

Jolia  was  moaniog  over  the  body  of  her 
slaughtered  lord,  whilst  I  stood  motionless  •nd 
thunderstruck.  Oh,  thought  I,  would  it  were  all 
a  dream,  and  that  I  were  once  more  on  my  sofa  in 
Uke  eimnBar-hoBBe.  Aeeazaed  be  tbe  rod  coat; 
•eGOTBedlhepiMkst-bodcl  My  duldren,  «vn 


iear  injured  Fanny,  I  am  a  nnrdenr!  Mflen* 
while  Ihe  alarm  had  been  given,  and  Z  heard  &e 
soimd  of  af^oa^ing  st^  and  Ttmws.  fligfae 
was  my  sole  resource.   I  snatobsd  up  a  and 

rushed  &om  die  house. 

THE  CROWMING  HOiUtOIIS. 

I  felt  that  I  was  pursued,  and,  hopdiess  resdi- 
ing  the  street,  I  dashed  across  the  yard,  and  made 
for  a  bam,  behind  which  were  fields,  on  the  ont- 
ddrts  of  the  town.  My  pursners  gained  on  m« 
apace,  and  as  I  neared  the  bam  I  felt  myself  seized 
by  the  coat  Nerved  by  despair,  I  dwhed  aside 
the  hand  that  dutched  me,  and  t^nst  the  Hgfat  I 
bore  info  the  stack  of  straw  before  me.  Hi^rose 
the  flames ;  and  in  the  confndon  that  followed  I 
effected  my  escape  into  the  fields.  Onwards,  ever 
onwards,  I  hurried  desperately,  over  hdght  and 
hollow^,  over  brake  and  bush.  Was  it  a  dream? 
Alas,  my  bloody  hands  bore  witness  too  truly  to 
the  frightful  reality.  My  strength  forsook  me; 
pantii^  and  exhausted  I  sank  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
What  means  that  glare?  why  peal  those  bells?  I 
looked  around ;  the  town  was  in  flames — ^mine  was 
the  hand  that  had  fired  it 

Forsworn  a  murderer  and  an  incendiary,  and 
all  within  one  short  hour!  Thou  said'st  virell, 
fiend,  the  best  among  us  is  he  vdio  has  met  with 
fewest  inducements  to  sin.  Louder  and  louder  pealed 
the  bdls,  and  I  was  about  to  resume  my  flight, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  the 
1st  of  May,  and  my  FEumy*s  birth-day.  Well  had 
I  usheredj  it  in,  forsooth  I  Moreover,  it  was  Wal- 
purgis  Night,  when  demons  are  said  to  hold  their 
revels  upon  earth. 

I  paused  for  breath,  and  took  hurried  counsel 
with  myself.  I  raised  my  hand  to  ray  brow,  it 
was  still  bedaubed  with  blood.  Away  with  these 
polloted  garments,  thought  I,  as  I  discarded  coat 
and  vest,  and  concealed  them  in  the  wood.  None 
but  the  maniac  or  murderer  travels  in  this  gmsau 
I  must  do  battle  widi  some  peasant  (or  his  jerikdn 
— lie  hid  by  day,  and  journey  by  m^A ;  food,  too, 
I  require,  and  money.  And  I  now  recollected 
that  my  pocket-boc&  was  in  the  ooat  I  had  depo- 
rated  in  ttie  wood.  What  was  to  be  done?  Not 
for  worlds  would  I  have  looked  i^ain  on  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  man,  or  bdkold,  throu^  the 
opening  farees,  the  red  ^are  on  the  horizon.  Sud- 
denly, there  f^ivoeobed,  at  a  sober  pace,  a  hand- 
some travdling-carriage,  dmni  by  two  horses,  and 
driven  by  a  man,  who,  with  a  qnantity  of  luggage, 
was  its  only  occupant  As  he  was  about  to  pass 
me,  the  travdler  drew  up,  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage, inspected  it  moat  minntdy  on  every  side,  and 
then  quitted  the  road  and  walked  a  little  distanee 
into  the  wood. 

Were  mine  yon  cann^,  it  were  well  with  me, 
thon^t  L  Means  of  escape— money«-dolher^  aU 
mthm  my  grasp ;  I  may  yet  be  saved. 

'Twas  done  as  qoii^  as  dumght  One  e{»ing, 
and  I  was  in  the  seat  I  seised  rdns,  sad  was 
tamlBg  Ae  horses'  heads  in  the  eppo^e  direetion, 
when  their  xightfiil  om«r  iMoed  from  the  wood 
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and  attempted  to  arrest  their  progreea.  I  lashed 
them  furiously,  they  reared  and  started  at  full  speed 
forwards,  ireeing  themselves  from  their  master's 
hold,  who  fell  at  their  feet  The  carriage  passed 
over  bis  body.   He  shouted  for  help.   His  voice 

rierced  to  my  very  marrow ;  it  was  the  voice  of  one 
wdl  koerw  and  loved.  Oould  I  believe  my  ears? 
I  pulled  m  and  stretched  forth  my  neck  to  catdk  a 
glimpse  of  his  face.   It  was  my  brother'a  I 

I  threw  m^lf  upon  his  body,  life  was  not  yet 
extinct  I  raised  him ;  I  called  on  him ;  but  he 
heard  me  not,  he  recognised  me  not;  his  bead 
drooped,  all  was  over.  Again  were  my  hands 
imbrued  in  blood. 

BSHOBSE. 

As  I  pressed  my  lips  to  my  brother's  lifeless 
brow,  I  heard  voices  in  ^e  wood.  Ere  I  was  aware 
of  what  I  meditated,  I  foimd  myself  in  the  thickest 
of  the  wood,  having  abandoned  corpse  and  car- 
riage to  their  fate.  The  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens,  the  fatal  Walpurgis  Night  was  over.  Morn- 
ing beheld  me  bereft  of  home  and  hope.  The  corse 
of  Gain  was  upon  me.  Visions  of  the  headsman 
and  his  axe,  the  ^bbet  and  the  wheel,  flitted  before 
me.  Was  an  existence  such  as  mine  worth  the 
Btnugle  to  save?  ^lonld  my  own  hand? — bnt 
no,  I  wonld  deliver  mysdf  into  the  hands  of  justice. 

Now,  that  I  had  settled  upon  the  course  to  adopt, 
I  became  somewhat  more  calm.  I  rose  and  prose- 
cuted my  route.  I  had  lost  all  traces  of  the  track 
I  was  to  follow ;  no  matter — sooner  or  later,  my 
olfject  would  be  attained. 

THE  TBMPTKR. 

I  held  my  course,  until  a  turning  in  the  rood 
disclosed  to  me  an  overturned  carriage  lying  along 
i^aad  at  its  mde,  who,  to  my  horror  or  my  delight, 
bat— die  well-known  redcoat 

On  perceiving  me  he  grinned  after  his  wont, 
saying,  "  Welcome ;  I  thought  we  should  meet 
agun.  Here  have  I  remain^  the  whole  night  I 
deBpatcbed  my  postilion  to  flu  town  in  soirch  of 
assistance,  and  he  has  not  yet  returned." 

**  Tbsy  need  aadstance  more  than  you  here,"  was 
my  r^y,  ''the  whole  town  is  in  flames." 

"  I  guessed  as  much,  fnnn  the  appearance  of  the 
sky.  But  what  brings  you  here  in  the  wood,  why 
are  you  not  lending  a  helping  hand  yonder  ?" 

"  Save  me.  I  am  steeped  to  the  neck  in  crime. 
Since  we  last  met,  three  short  hours  have  sufficed 
to  render  me  a  perjured  husband,  a  cut-throat  and 
an  incendiary,  a  highway  robber,  aye,  and  a  fratri* 
cide ;  and  yet,  believe  me  if  yon  wul,  I  am  at  heart 
an  upright  man." 

The  redcoat  stamped  furiously  with  his  mis- 
shapen limb  as  I  spoke.  "  Enow  you  me  now," 
he  cried,  in  a  terrible  voice,  "and  what  I  would 
with  you  ?"  he  at  length  exdaimed. 

"  My  soul,  you  would  my  soul ;  for  now  do  I 
b^^to  beliBveyon  are  in  very  earnest  be  whom  I 
deemed  you  in  league  during  my  hapiner  honrs." 

"  Whom  deemed  you  me  then?" 

-rnbe  Evil  One." 

*•  Bow  down,  then,  and  worship  me,"  bunt  he 
forth  in  tones  that  curdled  my  very  blood. 


I  knelt  before  him  m  an  agony  of  despair,  vitli 
clasped  hands  I  besou^t  him  to  save  me,  and  my 
innocent  wife  and  babes. 

As  I  thus  besought  him,  his  outetretched  ftwt 
(that  foot !)  spumed  me,  as  I  lay  groveUing  h  dts 
dust  before  him.  I  rose,  and  renewed  my  entrea- 
ties, voice  withered  my  soul,  as  he  exd^med: 
"  Behold  the  mortal,  in  all  the  power  and  ipnAe  ^ 
his  reason  I  Lest  his  measure  of  iniqui^  dunld 
not  be  full,  lo,  he  crowns  it  all  fUUng  it  dw 
feetof  Satanr 

"  I  know  thee  now,  Satan,  and  thy  wiles,"  I 
cried,  "  and  I  defy  thee ;  for  X  feel  thAt  my  boqI 
can  yet  be  saved :  penitoice  and  pnyer  may  yet 
avMl." 

Harsh  and  contemptuous  was  his  stem  reply : 
"  No,  sir,  I  am  no  evil  spirit :  but  a  man  like 
yourselfl  From  a  criminal,  you  have  become  s 
mftdman — ^no  uncommon  phase  in  the  diapter 
crime.  I  despise  you,  nor,  were  it  in  my  pcwer, 
woxild  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  to  help  you.  What 
care  I  for  your  soul  ?  it  is  already  ripe  for  hell 
Satan  would  hcdd  it  dear  at  the  meanest  coin?* 

BOPB, 

Speechless  and  shame-^trickCT  stood  I  beine 
him ;  at  length,  I  mustered  snffident  courage  to 

address  him  once  more. 

"  Would  you  were  he  for  whom  I  toolt  you.  If 
you  save  me  not,  I  am  lost  Save  me  I  Bnt  for 
you,  and  all  this  had  never  been.  Who  brolce  in 
upon  my  slumbers  ?  Who  made  me  wander  forth 
in  the  night  ?' 

"  Aye,  aye,  'tis  always  so ;  man  ever  eeefa  to 
shift  his  burden  upon  another,  even  thon^  that 
burden  be  his  brother's  blood.  True,  I  awoke  yon ; 
bnt  say,  was  it  I  who  awoke  within  you  your 
(Numbering  lust  for  guilt  ?  As  well  may  the  mid- 
night asssssin  impute  bis  crimes  to  him  who  forged 
his  sword.'* 

"But  why  enact  the  fiend?  why  tell  me  dwt, 
once  to  yield  a  hair,  was  to  peril  one's  head  T 

"  Was  I  mistaken  ?  Who  better  knon?  it  than 
myself?  I  craved  no  hair,  of  your  own  free  wiH 
you  tendered  it  Had  you  resisted  the  first  im- 
pulse, had  you  called  reflection  and  religion  to 
your  aid,  all  had  been  well.  Forget  not  that  the 
first  light  and  idle  thought  to  which  we  give  way 
is  the  one  single  hair  within  the  clutches  of  the- 
fiend.  You  exulted  in  your  imagined  virtue,  yoo 
gloried  in  your  hitherto  unblemished  career,  but 
die  germs  of  vice  were  quickening  within  yon; 
they  awaited  but  the  first  oppcHrtnnity  to  become 
matured." 

"  I  see  and  own  it  all ;  but  save  save  me,  the 
moments  are  i^ecious ;  save  me,  and  I  sin  no  more." 

**  I  hope  to  save  yon,  bnt  you  most  aid  me  to  do 
sa  KrmDywrnenw,andwhatIwotildofyo»f^ 

"  Tott  are  my  i»%server,  my  guardian  angel  T 

"  Not  in  vain  was  my  appearance  in  your  gardes, 
or  the  warning  I  gave  yon ;  but  be  good  cheer, 
he  who  has  faith  has  alL" 

I  JM  SAVED. 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  I  BAnk  fainting  nptm 
the  ground.  It       long  ere  I  returned  to  cod- 
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sooomesB ;  as  I  re-opened  my  eyes,  bewildered  by 
tlie  glare  of  the  noon-day  Bon,  I  saw  the  old  man 
IxAoing  over  me;  the  harsh  ezfo^ssion  of  his 
eoontenance  vraB  gone.  Benevolence  seemed  painted 
tm  evei^  feature.  I  looked  wildli?^  and  vaguely  on 
\am.  There  was  a  confused  din  in  my  ears,  ae  of 
tite  distant  peal  of  bells,  the  mstling  of  the  wind 
among  the  trees,  or  Uie  far-ofif  roar  of  some  moon- 
tun  torrent  I  had  lost  all  power  of  volition,  and 
again  I  reUuieed  into  a  state  <^  insennbilily.  At 
lengdi  I  rained  anfficifintly  to  inquire  where  I  was, 
ind  wliat  had  happened.  The  old  man  was  still 
liending  over  me :  tbere  \ras  pity,  hope,  enconrage- 
ment,  in  those  eyes  I  had  ent  judged  so  ill. 

"llioa  art  saved,"  he  whispered  in  soft  and 
toothing  tones.  "  Fear  not ;  weak  wert  then,  and 
infirm  of  purpose.  Demean  thyself,  henceforth,  as  a 
man— bo^  remember,  human  being  never  save  I 
twice." 

Again  I  sank  down  in  a  kind  of  stopor,  and  was 
aroused  by  feeling  the  preeeure  of  some  invidble 
Gps  upon  mine. 

THM  HEW  WOBLD. 

^niat  kiss  restored  me  to  eartb,  and  now  I  dis- 
covered thxit  my  ^es  still  remained  closed.  I 
started  from  the  hard  cold  couch  whereon  I  lay, 
and  beheld  my  own  Fanny  bending  over  me.  Her 
kiss  it  was  tli&t  had  dispelled  that  fearful  trance ; 
my  children  clung  abont  me,  whilst  Fanny  rebnked 
me  gently  for  having  passed  the  night  in  that 
chilly  sammer-hooBe.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
arrival  of  my  servant,  she  assured  me  that  no  one 
would  have  siiBpected  my  return. 

"  And  has  Cnristopher  but  just  returned  from 
the  inn?"  I  inquired;  "did  he  pass  the  night 
there  r 

**  Why,  yon  strange  man,  of  course  he  did,  and 
■aid  that  such  were  your  orders.  JBut  why  on  earth 
pass  the  night  on  this  dreary  80&?  why  not  wake 
UBup?" 

How  relieved  I  felt !  "  And  bo  you  passed  an 
nndiaturbed,  quiet  night  T 

"  Only  too  quiet,  since  I  little  dreamt  that  you 
were  so  near  me.  Don't  yon  know  that  it  was 
WalpuTgis  Nighty  when  evil  sprite  and  goblins  are 
abroad?" 

"  Too  well  I  know  it  T  I  exclaimed,  rubbing 
my  ^es,  and  oveijoyed  to  find,  as  I  clasped  my 
Fanny  to  my  heart,  that  our  roof  was  still  standing, 
and  our  little  town  as  peaceful  as  ever.  I  told  my 
dream  to  Fanny.   She  laughed  heartily. 

TEMTTATIOK  AMD  THE  TEKPTER. 

It  seemed  as  though  my  Walpnrg^  eve  adven- 
tnres  were  not  yet  terminated.  As  I  have  before 
said,  it  was  my  wife's  birthday,  and  some  friends 
had  been  invited  in  honour  of  tiie  occasion. 

As  we  were  ]dacing  ourselves  at  table,  the  ser- 
vant  informed  me  that  a  strange  gei^eman,  a  Baron 
Mandevil,  desired  to  speak  rma  me.  Fumy  ob- 
wrved  me  start  as  ue  name  was  announced. 
"Never  mind  tiie  twitter,"  said  she,  "  as  long  as 
the  lemplotum  is  absent;  and  never  ndud  the  f«mp- 
Mion  as  long  as  I  am  present" 


I  repaired  to  the  summer-house,  where  I  had 
passed  the  preceding  night,  and  there,  upon  the 
very  identiod  sofa  that  I  had  occupied,  sat  the 
redcoat  of  Fn^e  Imnself.  He  rose  and  greeted 
me  as  though  we  were  old  friends,  saying,  "  I  am 
as  good  as  my  word,  yon  see.  Do  not  be  jealous ; 
I  am  determined  to  make  your  charmii^  Fannys 
acquaintance ;  moreover,  I  bring  two  guests  with 
me,  my  brother  and  his  wife.  I  believe  yon  have 
met  my  rister-m-law  before." 

I  was  expressing  my  satisfiiction  at  his  visit, 
when  in  came  a  stout,  burly  gentleman,  u]^n  whose 
arm  was  leaning  a  lady  m  a  travelling-dress. 
Xooagine  my  surprise — ^it  was  Julia  I  I  of  course 
conducted  my  guests  into  the  drawing-room. 

The  Baron  made  my  wife  the  most  flattering 
speeches  as  I  introduced  him  to  her. 

**  I  lost  my  heart  to  you  at  Prague,"  he  said, 
"  upon  reading  all  those  pretty  little  secrets  in 
your  letter." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  retorted  Fanny.  "How- 
ever, we  have  fourteen  hundred  dollars  to  set 
against  your  knowledge  of  our  secrets ;  but  you 
are  a  very  bad  man  nevertheless,  for  you  have 
made  my  husband  pass  a  most  wretched  night" 

"  It  is  not  over  yet,"  sud  I,  advancing  towards 
Fumy,  and  introducing  Julia  to  her.  I  could  per- 
ceive that  fVoiny  was  somewhat  taken  abftck; 
however,  the  wit  that  never  deserts  womankind 
sorai  came  to  her  assistance,  and  she  gave  Julia  a 
most  hearty  welcome.  Tra  minutes  afterwards, 
and  you  mi^ht  have  sworn  that  they  bad  been 
Mends  from  infancy. 

I  learned  from  Julia,  as  we  walked  in  the  gar- 
den after  dinner,  that  she  was  very  ha]^y,  and 
much  attached  to  her  worthy  husband.  She  felt 
all  a  daughter's  affection  for  her  brother-in-law, 
who,  as  ^e  told  me,  after  having  been  a  great 
traveller,  had  now  settled  down  at  Poeen,  where 
he  possessed  a  small  estate,  and  passed  his  time 
betn-een  agriculture  and  literary  pursuits.  She 
spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
muntained  that  he  had  not  his  equal  upon  earth. 
I  mentally  resolved  to  reform  my  physiognomical 
theory. 

"  But  why  did  you  address  that  mysterious  phrase 
to  me  at  ^vgue,  *  Do  you  know  me  now,  and  what 
I  would  with  you  ?"'  I  inquired  of  flie  wor&y  red- 
coat ;  it  took  the  deepest  hold  on  me,  and  influ- 
enced my  dreams  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner." 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  hint 
that  I  had  found  your  pocket-book.  I  md  not  say 
so  at  once,  as  I  waited  to  learn  from  you  such  par- 
ticulars as  would  have  con\'inced  me  that  you  were 
its  lawiul  owner.  But  you  looked  at  me  so  sus- 
piciously, and  demeaned  yourself  so  strangely,  that 
I  began  to  have  my  doubts." 

I  now  related  my  story  to  him.  "  Walpnrj^ 
Night  for  ever  P'  cried  he.  "  Your  story  is  as  good 
as  a  moral,  philosophical,  and  psychological  essay. 
I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  turned  out  to  be  an 
angel  of  light  aher  all,  or  the  story  would  have 
told  sadly  against  me." 
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SeV  UTCIOS  BAmtB  BILL. 

HiBNiNa  and  epoidiiig  are  matters  so  di&rent&at; 
88  an  old  Scoteb  prov«rb  hfAda,  a  fool  may  earn, 
but  a  wise  man  U  rajaired  to  spend  mon^  welL 
The  uMDwemfflit  <^  money  ia  a  comparatively 
modem  science,  in  wMch  experience  makes  gra- 
dual but  slow  improvementB.  AH  banking  opera- 
tions come  neceraarily  under  its  sphere,  and  form, 
indeed,  the  means  by  which  money  is  exchanged 
between  those  who  luve  more  than  is  sufficient  for 
ttuat  individual  demands  and  those  who  have  less. 
BanHng  ie,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  iu^>ortant 
departments  of  buuness,  and  yet  one  which  the 
Enj^lish  people,  with  aQ  their  active  habits  and 
desires  to  become  rich,  have^  comparatively  neg- 
lected. Several  recent  official  investigation^  whidi 
we  need  not  particularise,  have  shown  that,  m  some 
instances,  private  provincial  bankers  have  transacted 
Inuineas  wi&  less  red  capital  than  a  third-rate 
tradeaman  zeqnizea  in  the  proper  mawwement  of 
hia  affidrs.  XliiB  system  ia  purelv  a  ^nuon,  a 
deceptioBf  and  a  anaie.  A  pnvate  unkcr,  who  W 
losses  has  been  reduced  to  a  margin  scarcely  snffi- 
cient  to  constitute  solvency,  may  continue  his 
bumneas  in  the  hope  of  reconstructing  a  good 
balance,  and  because  he  cannot  easily  turn  into 
another  branch  of  trade;  although  we  doubt  that 
he  is  justified  even  in  these  circumstances ;  but 
nothing  caii  excuse  tibe  conduct  of  any  man  who 
commences  the  banking  business  with  no  capital 
whatever — as  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing  in  that 
kind  of  trade,  with  a  few  thousand  pounds.  Some 
of  these  cases  have  disclosed  such  reddessneEs,  that 
two  partiee,  who  acted  as  private  bankers,  and  were 
trusted  in  that  ciqnci^,  have  been  refused  certifi* 
cates  on  any  terms,  iravato  bankers  in  England 
are  merely  capacdous  money-safes,  and  if  they  be 
not  safe,  they  must  be  fraudulent,  with  an  exception 
alwa^  in  uvour  of  those  who  may  suffer  heavy 
trading  calamities,  originating  in  something  dif- 
ferent from  their  own  speculations,  or  want  of  care. 
Private  bankers,  following  the  rule  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  allow  no  interest  on  deposits ;  and  where 
the  balance  is  small,  they  even  ch^ge  a  com- 
mission for  the  transaction  of  business.  They 
axe  more  useful,  therefore,  than  ordinary  traders, 
who  would  borrow  uid  use  money  only  because 
th<y  are  supposed  to  be  rich  and  not  specula- 
tiva.  These  conditions  of  tnut  are  ^^eraily  ful- 
filled; but  in  too  many  instances  private  bankers 
have  tamed  out  to  be  botli  extremely  poor,  and 
extremely  speculative,  at  the  same  time.  Their 
oouduct  was  frandnleBi  ^Hiey  accepted  depouts 
without  intweet,  cm  an  nnderatandiiw  w^uch  was 
not  observed  in  dther  of  its  partieuurs ;  and  one 
of  the  two  they  could  not  observe.  The  deitositors 
would  have  been  in  bettw  circumstanoes  if  they  had 
lent  their  money  to  the  baker,  the  brewer,  or  the 
but^dtar,  who  would  have  paid  interest,  and  been 
ble  to  make  some  dividend,  if  they  could  not  pay 


the  principaL   Qoldsmiths  and  je wdlecs  i^ear  to 
have  been  the  bankers  of  early  times  in  tfau  cm» 
try.   In  some  learned  wortu  on  hanking,  we  m 
tcud  that  the  profession  originated  in  the  Itilin 
States  diDring  tluee  middle  ages  that  formed  I3a» 
period  d  war  commerdal  inoqiterity.    If  dte 
writers  had  been  in  the  halnt  of  reading  their  BtUe^ 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  Jews,  at  least,  pne- 
tised  banking  on  the  Scotch  system,  of  giving 
interest  for  deposits,  bef<«e  the  Chriistan  era.  la- 
tere^ for  capwds  deposited  with  money-ohangers 
was  so  common  as  to  be  proverbial  at  that  date; 
and  it  is  far  from  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability to  suppose  that  the  Scotch  may  be  ior 
debted  for  the  idea  of  their  banking  systein  t» 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  Scriptures  amoigst 
them,  at  the  period  when  their  stapendoos 
chartered  banks  were  originally  formed.  Whet 
money  was  depodted  with  goldsmiths  and  jevi^- 
lers,  we  believe  that  sale  custody,  and  not  say 
fructification  of  capitsl,  was  the  object  in  view. 
That  class  of  tradesmen  were  compelled  to  adopt 
^[traordinary  precantions  to  protect  tiirar  om 
stod^  and  a  small  commission  would  repay  tbeir 
expenses  in  taking  care  of  other  peopW  fimdi. 
The  substitution  of  bankers,  as  a  profession  uncon- 
nected with  the  goldsmith's  craft,  the  jeweDei^s 
art  or  the  lapidary's  skill,  was  effected  in  Englutd 
without  much  alteration  of  the  rules  respecting 
deposits  and  their  interest.   In  Scotland,  the  cafe 
was  widely  different   The  days  of  George  Heriot 
were  immediately  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Bank 
of  Scotland.  One  of  the  first  uses  made  of  the  calm 
which  succeeded  the  revolution  settlement  was  d>e 
establishment  of  a  great  bankirut  company.  The 
stock  of  that  bank  ia  of  ecmal  vuue  with  the  stod^ 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Both  banks  issue  notes-' 
the  Scotdi  bank  of  11.  and  upwards — the  £iu;lidi 
bank  of  6L  and  upwards ;  but  the  Engli^  bank 
has  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  metropolis,  while 
the  Scotch  bank  has  to  contend  with  a  number  of 
equally  rich  competitors.   The  Scotch  bank  pays 
interest  on  deposits,  whUe  the  fhigliah  bank  pays 
The  English  bank  enjoys  a  large  and  Tila- 


none. 


able  public  account,  while  the  Scotch  bank  hss  no 
similarly  profitable  job.  The  Scotch  bank  accom* 
modates  its  customers  with  cash  accpunta ;  but  the 
English  bank  declines  that  description  of  business. 
The  English  bank  is  stingy  in  its  discounts ;  and 
the  Scotch  buik  is  liberal.  With  all  these  points 
of  agreement  md  difference,  which  should  tell  is 
favour  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
their  stock,  their  dividends,  and  the  (credit  of  thor 
institution,  are  not  better  than  those  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland.  Some  si^riority  nmst,  tiber^or^  exiit 
in  flie  nature  <rf  the  Seotdi  over  the  Knglinh  system 
of  W^"g,  which  it  wotdd  be  intefeatmg  to  exa- 
mine. It  does  not  arise  in  a  more  rigorous  aj^ 
catitm  of  the  screw  to  customers,  for  uie  northons 
are  more  liberal  in  this  respect  than  thmr  Ei^liih 
friends ;  and  it  is  not(»ious  that,  in  "v^Ja  seaeras  it 
the  money  market^  [)ffgAd»fni^9^%lidi  laUi 
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lutn  been  JheopntBj  in  Boodaad.  It  doet  not 
OE^jnato  in  'Ae  extraction  of  greater  profits  frmn 

their  reepectzre  customers,  in  proportioB  to  Ike 
iKoefitB  retnmed ;  for  Scotland  md  Ulster,  where 
fhe  same  system  prerrailB,  are  more  prosperonB 


titan  other  and  edmHarty  mtnxted  districts.  The 
traffic  in  banking  is,  moreover,  far  greater  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  in  proportioii  to  bosinees 
done ;  exactly  as  the  appu'ent  circulation  is  less; 
We  have  nsed  ihe  term  "apparent  circtdatkn,' 
because  that  of  England  is  not  real,  bnt  st^nant 
Notes  that  are  lo^ed  np  for  montin  in  sane,  or 
rest  for  weeks  in  pocket-boo^  cannot  be  property 
end  to  circulate ;  bnt  ar^  for  the  time,  stagiumt  m 
all  countries,  and  mtder  any  n^m,  a  proportion 
of  the  nominal  cinnilaticm  will  really  be  in  a  state 
stagnation ;  bat  there  can  be  no  donbt  Hut  Ae 
noportion  of  notes  ivhidt  do  not  progress  is  mnoh 
higer  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  reason 
B  obvions,  anaD  English  traders  of  any  descnption 
have  no  temptation  to  open  depoeit  account* ;  bnt 
fliey  keep  money  in  their  own  possession  to  meet 
payments.  All  Scotch  traders,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  indnced  to  deposit  their  receipts  daily  or 
weekly,  with  their  bsooker,  al&ongh  the  amonnt 
Bunr  be  Bmall. 

'The  deposits  fn£k  Scotch  banks  are  abeohitely 
larger  than  those  in  Ae  Bng^ish  banks.  One 
Scotch  unchartered  l»nkiiig  company  presented,  at 
the  close  of  1847,  when  a  severe  pressnre  in 
bnainess  reduced  tiie  balances  of  aQ  traders,  a 
debit,  under  the  head  deposits,  of  five  miffions. 
When  we  remember  Hxe  nomber  of  banki^ 
oompaniM,  the  extent  of  tiiese  depodts  wm 
iqipear  astonishing.  One  of  the  best  anthorities  on 
braking  m  London  once  fold  ns,  that  he  eoold  not 
nnderstand  the  vast  extent  of  ScottiiA  deposits. 
He  conid  not,  in  some  measure,  because  he  would 
not;  but  it  followB,  from  onr  previous  remarks, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  money  which  appears  as 
circulation  in  £^land  comes  under  the  head  of 
depMits  in  Scotland. 

The  capital  empWed  in  banking,  and  flie  in- 
come derived  from  uie  profosBion  in  SeoUand,  are 
larger  than  in  ihiglana ;  and  at  a  period  when 
some  difficulty  exists  in  placing  money,  advan- 
tageoualy,  this  fact  presents  an  impcctant  con- 
^deration  to  capjtalists. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Ike 
Scotdi  eystem  into  English  practice,  at  several 
dates ;  but  mere  joint  stock  companies,  for  the 
management  of  banking  businesi^  are  neither 
English  nor  Seotcb,  but  were  common  to  both 
comitries.  With  the  present  state  of  the  law  an 
accorate  and  close  imitation  of  the  Scotch  system 
is,  we  believe,  impracticable  in  England ;  and  the 
joint  stock  bulking  companies  formed  in  the  latter 
country  within  the  last  twenty  years  had  little  in 
common  with  the  Scotch  companies,  except  the 
concession  of  interest  on  large  deposits.  Hany  of 
these  companies  were  badly  managed,  and  the  end 
of  some  of  them  was  terrific.  This  eircmnstance 
was  put  up  and  used  as  a  bugbear  against  joint 
stock  banking  by  parties  who,  inhabitai^  glass 
bouses,  did  not  feel  that  they  ehobld  abstain  from 
throwing  stones.  Other  companies  have  gone  on 


nssAillyto  thdr  CMtomOTSjand  tfc^  shatthoMers, 
and  ave  wnr  eeliAIiBbed  iBaktntt&Hs!.'  lie  eantid 
of  all  them  is,  however,^udecH»te  te  mak»  a 
sertouB  in^>reerion  on  E^lu^^Se^  or  ft  ■  o^ose 
approach  to  Scotch  banBHSSs.  Ttite  doeest  ap- 
proach to  the  Scotch  system  hitherto  made  in  Gng* 
land  occurs  in  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Britini 
Bank,  which  i^ree  thonmghly  mth  tiiose  of  Scotch 
banks,  except  in  differences  of  detail,  rendered 
necessary,  we  fear,  by  Ae  present  state  ctf  the 
law,  and  which  would  be  at  once  mo^fied, 
we  have  no  donbt,  on  the  r^ieal  of  legida- 
tive  restrietions  affeethuf  Englidi  bankii^.  How 
&r  l&it  measure  womd  be  genaally  advan- 
ta^eons,  and  also  how  hi  these  resbaetfans  are 
ahen  from,  and  hostile  to,  the  lettff  and  spirit  of 
FVee-trading  princi^es,  on  whieli  we  are  siqi^raaed 
to  act,  form  qneetioBfl  -vbi^  we  pais  over  at  pte- 
sent  One  inentable  residt  d  certain  laws  does 
not  by  itself  constitute  them  bad ;  but  one  oome- 

r[Lce  of  the  Englith  bailing  Isfvs  is  andoubtedly 
the  Scotch  banking  system  eaimot  be  eloady 
copied  in  titis  country. 

Hie  j^an  of  granting  cash  credits  to  eustomers 
was  not  practised  in  Ei^Iand  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  Ae  Royal  British  Bank,  some 
months  since,  althon^  that  company  promises  to 
familiarise  London  tndesmen  witii  tibis  convenient 
mode  of  transaetiia;  bnmnesB.  A  earfi  ere^t  is 
granted  by  Scotch  banks,  in  fttvoase  of  th^  ens- 
tomers,  for  almost  any  amonnt  He  first  act  in 
the  process  is  the  prodnctionof  amtroved  seemity. 
It  seems  genen^  snppoeed  that  uiere  most  always 
be  at  least  two  or  wree  seenrities  in  addition  to 
the  party  in  w^tose  ftvemr  the  orecUt  is  opened. 
Hiis  opinion  is  erroneous ;  for  we  know  tint  sodi 
creditB  are  opened  upon  one  security,  if  that  be 
deemed  perfectly  valid.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
personal  security.  It  seems  also  to  be  supposed 
in  England  that  a  uniform  mode  o(  taking  1Mb 
security  by  bond  exists.  His  opinion  is  equally 
erroneous ;  and  as  such  bonds  cost,  for  stamps  and 
otherwise,  a  few  pounds  each,  the  expense  would 
be  heavy  upon  Eonall  audits.  KBsatone  day's  date, 
whidi  it  is  agreed  will  not  be  sought  without  a 
long,  ahhoogh  a  vaiying  notice,  according  to  ar- 
rangement ;  or  bills  at  long  dates,  which  are  re- 
newed or  left  over  wbOe  uusf  remain  good,  are 
commonly  employed  instead  of  r^^nlar  braids. 
Hie  banker  durges  interest;  not  npon  &e  sum  in 
the  bonc^  hot  on  that  whidi  YSa  costomer  reaHy 
uses,  lie  latter  has  the  adranlagQ  of  a  Ia»e 
capital,  while  he  pays  only  for  tiie  sraae  that  he 
really  requires.  The  disadvant^  to  tiie  bai^r 
is,  tliat  he  mi^  keep  the  means  of  making  good 
the  foil  amount  of  the  credit,  whenever  it  may  be 
sought,  without  any  notice ;  and  where  he  can  issue 
notes  of  his  own  for  this  purpose,  the  prooess  is 
not  immediately  onerous,  alutough  hi  Scotland  these 
notes  are  rapidly  returned.  The  Royal  Britirii 
Bank,  not  being  allowed  to  issue  nertes,  chawes  a 
commisnon  of  one  per  cent  to  the  piMi^  and  one 
half  per  cent  to  shareholden  aniniaBy  upon  the 
g^oes  amonnt  of  the  cash  cre^t;  in  addition  to,, 
and  separate  from,  the  interest  .nnoQ.the.  actual 
net  baluce  adranoe£^'TliSfi^&Ui^?W  be 
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eqiulor  mon  thn  equvalent  to  the  la«B  sastained 
by  Uie  oompuy  from  dicdr  incapoci^  to  usue 
XH)tos ;  and  constitutes  a  tax  diiecdy  paid  by  ita 
ooBtomen  for  th§,  monopoly  of  iuoe  enjoyed  in  the 
metropolis  1^  the  Bank  of  England. 

Fraa  Gmo  remarics  die  simplicity  of  the  cash 
credit  arrangements  will  be  observed*  and  th»r 
efficiency  in  practice  has  never  been  doobted. 
They  form  the  most  general  mode  iu  Scotland  of 
employing  the  deposits  of  one  class  of  customers 
in  meeting  the  wants  of  another  body.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  interest  paid  to  the  on^  and 
received  from  the  other  class,  constitates  the  profit 
of  the  banking  company  from  which  Uie  li^  has 
to  be  met  The  operation  mider  this  head  resembles 
bill-diBcoonting.  A  cash  credit  is^  in  point  of  fact, 
a  deposit  of  a  bill,  and  the  party  who  depodts  it  is 
allowed  to  operate  within  its  amonot  as  his  pur- 
poses render  necessary.  The  introduction  of  the 
^an  into  London  will  be  gmdaally  Dsefiil  to  yomig 
tzadenaen ;  ij^  as  the  Scotch  trades  beUeve,  ita 
ccmseqnenceB  have  been  ftvoorable  to  thor  country. 
Oadi  credits  arenven  at  diffamt  rates  of  interest 
in  Scotland.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  very 
large  account  will  be  charged  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest that  may  be  fairly  levied  from  a  small 
account  Details  of  this  kmd  are  necessarily  mat- 
ters of  arrangement,  and  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
general  rule.  This  fact  will  become  more  apparent 
when  the  system  to  which  we  refer  is  better 
known  and  more  practised  in  England  than  at 
present 

We  infer  that  it  will  become  better  known 
because  it  is  the  most  economical  mode  of  borrow- 
ing capital.  A  party  entering  on  business  calcn- 
iates  that  he  will  require  a  certain  sum  of  money 
i^ve  his  own  cqntat  If  he  can  borrow  that  sum 
at  ono^  it  is  obvious  Aat  he  does  not  Teqnire  to 
spend  it  in  one  day.  He  may  otmtinue  to  lay  out 
capital  for  months  before  be  receives  retnms;  but 
it  IS  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  in  possession 
of  all  the  requisite  money  at  once.  He  must  pay 
interest  from  the  moment  that  it  comes  into  hu 
hands ;  and  it  is  better  for  him  only  to  commence 
theee  payments  when  they  can  be  no  longer  de- 
layed— that  is,  when  the  money  is  absolutely 
needed — ^not  in  one  large  sum,  but  in  divisions 
proportioned  to  his  payments.  It  is  equally  ad- 
vtmtftgeous  for  his  interests  that  he  shoud  be  able 
to  restore  it  in  similar  sums,  as  payments  are  made 
from  his  business;  and  that  he  shonld  have  the 
Advantage  of  interest  accruing  on  hu  recei^its.  A 
cash  credit  permits  these  operations^  which  are 
altogiriher  incompatible  to  the  naton  of  a  transac- 
tion with  a  large  ca^talist  who  merely  has  money 
tolend. 

Aiterest  on  depodt  accooiUa  forms  another 
Btrikii^  feature  in  the  numagement  of  money  in 
Sootiand,  and  now  in  the  arrangements  of  several 
EngUsb  banks.  We  understand  why  a  banker 
^ves  less  for  money  than  he  charges.  The  dif- 
ference is  requisite  to  meet  his  risks,  and  make  bis 
profits ;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  how  a  trader 
should  charge  anything  for  an  article  when  he 
sells,,  which  he  deems  worth  nothing  when  he  buys. 
IKscounts  are  bankers*  ealea^  and  deposits  are 


bankers'  purchases ;  and  as  nodiing  whatever  is 
done  to  the  raw  material  of  banking  business  in 
their  {mweas,  if  it  be  worth  anything  when  used  iu 
diaconnta,  it  mint  be  wrath  something  wfasn 
aooepted  in  depoiila.  We  use  the  tram  "cSa- 
counts"  in  ita  technical  meaning.  A  bnsimM 
man  Mys  he  obtains  discounts,  when,  in 
reality,  he  pa}^  them.  They  are  the  difference 
between  the  gross  and  the  net  value  of  the  docu- 
ments which  he  offers  in  the  money  market  A 
stricter  mode  of  exjH-eesing  our  view  is,  that  if 
bankers  deem  the  money  advanced  by  them  worth 
something,  then  the  money  that  they  accept  iu 
advances  cannot  be  entirely  valueless,  and  the 
depoutors  are  entitied  to  its  tone  price.  They 
will  gradually  make  this  discovery,  to  their  own 
and  to  their  country's  benefit;  for,  in  the  first 
plac^  they  will  receive  u  income  which  now 
they  miss,  and,  in  the  second,  they  will  leave 
off  dealing  in  securities  for  teanpcwtay  investment^ 
a  traffic  which  ahouhl  be  in  the  handa  of  monw- 
dealera ;  \diilc^  in  the  third,  the  currency  will  be 
eoonomiBed.  We  do  not  now  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  those  compresBing  or  contracting 
powers  and  restrictions  by  which  the  paper  cur- 
rency has  been,  by  law,  beset  They  exist,  and 
their  consequences  are  aggravated  by  the  want  of 
economy  in  using  the  common  and  l^;al  currency 
which  forms  a  lu'ge  part  of  the  matenal  in  which 
bankers  deal.  Any  scheme  that  would  make  the 
currency  circulate  fiaster,  get  through  more  work, 
and  accomplish  more  transitions,  in  a  given  period, 
would  ease  the  pressure  of  a  panic,  or  altogether 
prevent  its  existence.  Interest  on  the  deporits  of 
multitudes  of  small  accounts  draws  the  currency 
out  of  every  hole  into  which  the  eddies  of  trade 
ffing  i^  back  again  into  the  central  parts  aS  the 
oommerdal  stream  in  Boodand ;  and  the  same 
practice  mij|^  have  rendered  tmuecessary  the  sqb- 
pension  of  a  great  legislative  act  by  die  JSxecutive 
Government  of  England  in  1847. 

This  practice  is,  therefore,  fair  in  princi[^  and 
judidous  in  operation,  by  teaching  thrift  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  State.  But,  to  be  benefiqal,  it 
must  be  extended  to  small  sums — to  balances  and 
depoaits  of  ten  pounds  instead  of  hundreds ;  for  a 
multitude  of  small  traders,  and  not  a  few  large 
dealers,  absorb  and  lock  up  the  circulation.  Thjs 
extension  is  essential  even  in  large  transactions. 
Bank  accounts  exist  where  the  balance  oscillates 
in  a  angle  month  fhnn  mde  to  ^de,  although  the 
transactions  amount  to  many  thousand  pounds. 
Parties  who  have  accounia  of  this  extent  will  lode 
gradually  for  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  readied 
from  thdr  tnuuactions ;  and  if  banking  compames 
concede  even  a  smaller  interest  on  balunces,  their 
customers  will  leave  all  th«r  receipts  with  thooa, 
att^d  exclusively  to  their  own  departments  of 
business,  avoid  speculation  in  stock,  or  exchequer 
bilU,  and  allow  dealers  in  money  to  follow  their 
trade,  through  all  its  divisions,  alone,  like  dealers 
in  any  other  wares.  This  system  of  banking  foims' 
thercJore,  a  great  movement  towards  the  correct 
division  of  labour ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  Eng- 
land will  yet  derive  many  b^efits  from  ita. adop- 
tion, and  acknowleagdi^«ibli£M^^^<8i^''"^ 
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eompanies,  and  to  the  new  beutk  which  has  taken  a 
long  stdp  in  advance  of  ita  contemporaries. 

nW  BlTISOa  BAVKB  BILL. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  incongruous,  before  we 
quit  this  mbject,  to  make  some  few  remarks  upon 
the  Bill  bronght  in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Hxcheqoer  for  the  r^^ulation  of  savings  banks. 
These  institotions  havef  in  truth,  avery  close  affinity, 
in  prineiple,  to  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
diacaseed.  BfflnoTe  the  charitable  element^  and 
time  remains  notiiii^  more  or  less  than  a  some- 
wfaat  feeble  jmitation  of  a  part  oi  the  Scotch 
system— enough,  however,  to  indicate  that  the 
advanti^es  intending  the  latter  obtun  ample  recog- 
nition from  the  Legislature  and  the  people  when 
th^  appear  in  the  peculiar  phase  in  question. 

in  our  last  number**  we  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the 
past  history  and  present  constitution  of  Savings 
Banks,  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  what  were 
the  principal  defects  of  the  present  system,  and 
suggesting  certun  remedies  for  their  removal. 
Since  that  article  was  written,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  bronght  forward  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  these  institutions.  As  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  the  proposed  measure  wiU  not  be  unac- 
ceptable  to  our  readers,  we  now  jffoceed  to  men- 
tion sQch  of  the  provisionB  of  the  new  ffill  as  are 
intended  to  alter  the  existing  savings  bank  law ; 
and  to  make  one  or  two  obeerratioos  upon  the 
{vobable  effect  of  these  alterations. 

The  Bill  in  question  extends  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Qnemsey,  Jersey,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  It  is  entirely^  of  a  prospective  character. 
If  passed,  its  provisions  are  mtended  to  come  into 
operation  in  November  next  These  are  to  the 
following  effect: — lat  To  make  Government,  to 
*  great  extent,  responsible  for  the  solvency  of 
■savings  bank&  2nd.  To  reunpose  upon  the  trus- 
tees and  managers  of  savings  banks  tiiat  responsi- 
bility which  the  Act  of  1844  (7  and  8  Vic  c  83) 
had  repealed.  3rd.  Still  further  to  lunit  the 
amount  of  an  individual  depodtor*8  account  with  a 
aavings  buik.  4th.  To  lower  the  rates  of  interest 
pod  by  the  National  Debt  Oonunissioners  to 
«avmg8  banker  and  1^  savii^  banks  to  their  de- 
positors. And  6th.  To  mcreose  the  ftdlities  for 
the  purchase  of  Grovemment  stock  and  annuities 
4hrou^  the  medium  of  aavings  banks. 

The  security  which,  imder  the  preseut  law,  is 
afforded  by  Gtovemment  to  the  funds  of  savings 
bank  depositors  extends  only  over  that  period 
during  which  these  funds  are  m  the  hands  of  the 
N&tional  Debt  Commissioners.   Until  they  are 
there  lodged,  and  after  they  are  thence  withdrawn, 
Ooremment  takes  no  diarge  of  them,  and  is  under 
no  liability  for  their  safety.   Practically  speaking, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  obliga- 
tiofi  is  one  undertaken  towards  savings  bank  tms- 
and  not  tomrds  savings  bank  depositors,  and 
tlie  latter  have  no  direct  daim  upon  tibe  Qo- 
J'^thmeskt  at  all.   To  rauove  this  anomalons  and 
defect,  the  present  Bill  proposes  the  appoint- 
"^^t,  by  Government,  of  a  treasurer  to  every 
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savings  bank,  whose  attestation  of  the  receipt  of 
money,  by  way  of  deposit,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
an  annni^,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  binding  upon 
Government   This  officer  b  to'>find  securiW  to 
the  satis&ction  of  the  Comptroller -(General  of  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners.   He  is  to  receive  a 
salary ;  and  his  appointment  is  to  bo  netted  in 
the  iondon  or  DiMin  Gtuette,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  also  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the 
city,  town,  or  county,  in  which  the  savings  bank 
for  which  such  treasurer  shall  be  amtointed  is 
sitnate.   He  is  to  attend  regularly  at  Uie  bank  on 
buainesB  days,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  re- 
turning deposits ;  n^tiatit^  for  those  desiring 
them,  the  purchase  oiGovemment  Annuities ;  and 
paying  to  those  entiUed  thereto  the  ^vidends  ac- 
cruing upon  Government  Stock  purchased  by  them 
through  uie  medium  of  savings  banks.  He  is  to  afGx 
his  signature  to  every  investment  and  withdrawal 
in  the  Dook  of  the  depositor ;  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing each  one  on  which  the  bank  is  open,  he  is  to 
transmit  to  the  National  Debt  ComnuBsioners  an 
account  of  all  receipts  and  payments,  countersigned 
by  a  trustee  or  manager,  or  by  the  secretary  or 
clerk  of  the  savings  bai^    The  personal  per- 
formance however,  of  his  duties,  is  not  obligatory 
u^tm  the  treasurer.   He  may,  by  writing  d^toated 
with  the  trostees  or  managers,  appoint  a  oleik  or 
agent  to  act  for  him,  for  wluse  omdnct  he  ahidl 
be  re^tonsible.    Every  such  appointmmt  the 
treasurer  is  bound  to  iimmate  to  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners;  and  on  each  day  on  which  the 
savings  bank  is  open,  the  name  of  the  clerk  or 
agent  so  acting  shall  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of 
that  day's  proceedings.    Neither  the  Govern- 
ment treasurer  nor  his  clerk  can  hold  any  other 
office,  or  act  in  any  other  capacity,  in  a  savings 
bank.    All  deposits,  payments  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  annuities,  &C.,  are  to  be  made  at  the  bank 
during  business  hours,  and  to  the  Government 
treasurer  or  his  clerk.  For  sums  otherwise  lodged, 
the  depositor  shall  have  no  claim  upon  the  bank ; 
and  any  officer,  other  than  the  treasurer  or  his 
clerk,  who  shall  receive  money  by  way  of  depodt, 
purchase  of  an  annuity,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.   On  the  withdrawal 
money  from  tiie  buk  a  recapt  shall  be  gpiven, 
which  dbaU  be  a  snffident  discharoe  to  the  terasnrer 
for  the  sum  therein  expressed.   vVith  tiie  view  of 
cheddi^  the  accnracy  of  the  reports  and  returns 
r^^arly  made  by  tiie  treasurer,  power  is  granted 
to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to  appoint  , 
paid  Gbvemment  inspectors  to  examine,  as  often 
as  the  former  see  fit,  any  bo(dc  or  books  of  any 
savings  bank. 

By  the  sixtii  section  of  the  7  and  8  Vic,  c  83, 
it  is  enacted  that  no  trustee  or  manager  of  a 
savings  bank  shall  be  liable  for  any  deficiency 
which  may  arise  in  its  funds,  unless  he  shall  have, 
by  writii^  under  his  hand,  declared  his  vrilling- 
uess  BO  to  be  liable,  or  unless  he  have  personally  re- 
ceived savin^^  bank  money,  and  paid  it  away,  or 
disposed  of  it  in  a  manner  not  authorised  by  the 
rules  of  these  institutions.  The  ^esoit  Bill  re- 
enacts  the  ninth  section  of  9^  Geo.  (^^^^f^<^ 
imposes  upon  savings  bam^'imwes  ana  nsBaagera 
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personal  liabDity^  for  ^ir  own  indi^dnal  tets  or 
deeds  in  matters  done  by  tkem  in  ^rtoe  of  thor 
offioe,  and  in  execution  of  the  act,  and  general 
liabOily  in  cases  of  wilM  n^ect  or  defindt  Be- 
sides the  nomination  <^  secretaries  and  other  ordi- 
nary clerks,  which,  as  at  present,  is  to  rest  with 
Bavmgs  bants  trustees  and  managers,  the  present 
Act  imposes  n^oa  these  iadividtuk  the  dnt^  of 
appointing  oaditora  to  examine  the  hoc^  m  tiie 
Innk  as  well  as  those  of  the  depodtors.  Notice  of 
the  appointment  of  these  offices,  so  soon  as  mad^ 
is,  along  with  th^  rignatnres,  namee>  and  addresses, 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  tmstees  to  Ae  National 
Debt  Oommisdonen,  An  annual  statement  of  the 
affiurs  of  &e  institalion,  compiled  from  tiie  two 
above-mentioned  sources^  ia^  each  year,  to  be  laid 
before  the  Oommissioneti^  signed  as  well  by  the 
m£tor,  or  auditors  (as  the  case  may  be),  as  by  the 
tmstees  and  naanagers;  in  addition  to  iriuch  s 
separate  certificate  of  the  result  of  such  examina- 
tion, from  the  auditor  or  auditors,  is  also  to  be 
transmitted.  Power  is  granted  to  &e  trusteee  of 
two  or  more  sa^dngs  banks  to  appoint  a  common 
au^tor,  or  auditors ;  two  days  in  each  year,  ending 
20&  November,  are  to  be  &Eed  npon  for  die  pro- 
duction, at  the  bank,  of  depoator^  book^  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection ;  and  in  order  to  enforce 
compliance  irith  this  order,  it  is  enacted  that  it 
Aalf  be  competent  to  two  or  more  trusteee  to  close 
Ifae  account  of  any  d^sitor  so  fiuling  to  lodge  his 
book,  l^e  effect  of  this  power,  when  exercised, 
will  be  to  deprive  the  de&ulting  depositor  of  all 
interest  on  lus  accomit  from  the  20th  of  November 
preceding  the  day  on  wMdi  his  book  ought  to 
have  been  lodged.  A  return,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  notices  of  witiidrswal  given  by  depositors, 
certified  by  a  trustee,  or  manner,  and  a  secretary, 
or  clerk,  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  on  each  day  fcJlowing  that  on  whidi 
die  bank  is  open. 

The  present  Bill  reduces  die  maximum  limit  of 
a  private  depositors  account — at  present  20CM. — ■ 
to  100^,  and  fixes  the  annual  limit  at  30£.  Friendly 
and  charitable  societies  are  allowed  to  subscribe 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  funds  into  a  savings 
bank,  provided  omy  they  do  not  invest  in  one  year 
more  than  die  sum  of  50(K.  "When  a  private  de- 
positot's  account  reaches  the  anm  of  10%,  no  more 
mterest  is  to  run  npcm  it  This  enactment,  how- 
ever, does  not  qipV  ^  accounts  of  or  above  that 
amount  on  November  20,  1850;  but  no  farther 
additions  are  to  be  received  to  such  accounta  bo 
long  as  they  continue  at  or  above  the  legal  limit 
When  a  pnvate  depontor  has  at  Hb  credit  in  the 
books  of  a  savings  bank  the  sum  of  100^.,  this  sum 
may,  at  his  request,  be  converted  into  3  per  cent 
or  3^  per  cent  annuities,  transferable  at  the  Bank 
of  Inland,  at  the  then  average  price  of  stock  held 
by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners.  At  the  end 
of  every  quarter,  ending  6th  January,  6th  April, 
5th  July,  and  10th  October,  the  commissi  onera 
dudl  cause  such  price  to  be  published  in  the  Lon- 
don and  DvbUn  Gazettes,  and  any  depositor  may, 
during  the  succeeding  quarter,  convert  his  deposits 
into  annuities  at  die  price  bo  publiahed.  This 
liberty  to  convert  Binns  of  1007.  anil  upwards  lo^d 


in  a  savings  bank,  and  beloiuring  to  a  friendly  or 
charitable  BoaOky,  is  granted  to  two  or  more  tms- 
tees of  such  societies.  The  cUvidends  accruing 
upon  such  stock  are  payable  by  the  Government 
treasurer  at  thte  savii^  bank  where  tlte  purchasers 
of  such  stock  are  depositors.  If,  eitber  at  the  ooa- 
verdon  of  his  deposits  into  stock,  or  at  any  sobec- 
quent  period,  the  deporator  be  denrous  to  sell  oi 
asngn  the  stock  standing  at  his  credit  in  die  boots 
of  tbe  National  Debt  OommissionerB,  or  the  divi- 
dends thence  accruing,  the  said  commissioners  Aall 
transfer  into  the  name  the  purchaser  or  assignee 
the  amomt  of  stoek  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and 
the  power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  ot  mA  slod 
dial!  be  free  from  stamp  duty. 

FVom  and  after  dM  20di  November,  1850,  (fte 
rate  of  intereet  payaUe  by  die  National  Debt  Om- 
missioners  to  the  trosteea  of  savings  banks  is  to  be 
3(  percent  per  annum,  and  diat  payable  Wsarags 
banks  to  their  depositcffs  is  mt  to  veeeed  2f.  lit. 
per  cmt  per  annum. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  lodge  at  a  savings  bask 
any  sum,  either  by  way  o(  deposit,  or  toward  die 
purchase  of  aa  annmty,  as  trustee  for  anodier,  except 
only  in  the  case  of  idiots,  lunatics,  or  persons  of 
unsound  mind.  AH  deposits  made  by,  or  anmnties 
granted  to,  any  sudi  trustee  shall  be  entered  in  die 
bank's  books  in  the  joint  name  of  die  trustee,  and 
of  the  party  for  whom  he  is  acting,  and  the  receipt  j 
of  such  trustee,  or  his  represmtativei^  shall  be  a 
sufficient  dischsirge  to  tbe  Oovemment  txeasonr. 
M one;^  invested  in  a  savii^  bank  by,  or  on  beh^ 
of  anin&nt  shall  not  be  payaMe  to  sw^  party  until 
he  <n*  die  have  readied  tae  age  of  fourteen  years. 
In  the  event  of  such  party  leaving  the  coimtiy, 
payment  of  die  sum  due  to  him  may  be  made  to 
his  parents  or  guardians.  Minors,  when  they  ban 
readied  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  may  execute 
powers  <^  attorney  in  reference  to  sums  belongiBg 
to  them  lodged  in  a  savings  bank.  Each  depo- 
sitor's pass  book  shall  contun  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  his  savings  bank,  and  a  duplicate  of  this  cop^r 
together  with  a  din^c^  of  every  annual  acoount 
required  by,  and  furnished  to  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  shall  be  exhibited  at  die  office  <]i 
the  bank,  dming  the  time  it  is  open  for  bnrinea, 
under  a  penalty  upon  the  secretary  of  11.  for  cadi 
daythat  he  faus  to  com^  vrith  tms  inl& 

The  sixdi  section  of  7  and  8  Viet  c  8S,  vfludi 
fixes  41.  as  the  minimum  sum  for  \^c3i  an  annnitv 
may  be  granted,  is  repealed,  and  the  present  \»U 
declares  the  minimnm  limit  of  an  annurty  to  be  IZ. 
All  admission  fees  formeriy  payable  on  tbe  pnrcliaee 
of  annnitiee  are  abolidted.  By  the  statute  last  cited, 
parties  are  enabled  to  purchase  annuities  from  tbe 
vahw  of  4J.  up  to  diat  of  302.,  and  it  is  declared 
tliat  if  from  pecuniary  embarraasment       •  P^^^ 
fiula  to  ooatinae  to  pass  the  periodical  premia.  le- 
qnired,  or  if  hie  death  hapqpea  before  tM  atuMiity 
becomes  payable,  that  he  himsdf,  in  the  ibnoer 
case,  or  his  r^freaentatives  in  the  Utter,  are 
entitled  to  receive  \mck,  wi^mt  intereat,  tiie 
pud  np  [wemia.    The  present  bill  makes  no 
alteration  uptm  die  law  relathu;  to  diis  class  <^ 
anmdtiei^  hat  it  requires  ^t^rateactinK  for 
such  as  an  midei^  ll,  the  jpiB^iiit-^awf  ahall  b» 
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pgid  in  one  som,  and  diaU  not  be  TetonuUile  to  the 
norchaser'B  repreaentatives  in  the  event  of  his  death 
before  the  ummty^  beoonue  payable. 

Sndi  is  a  bri«  abrtiact  of  &e  prinrapal  provi- 
oonB  of  the  proposed  measure.  Besides  tboee  enact- 
meotB  Hoarding  the  purchase  of  curailiee  ^nbich 
we  have  mentioned,  there  are  others  referred  to  in 
the  25th.  26th,  27th,  S2nd,  and  33rd  daiueBof  the 
SiQ,  iriiieh  we  Yam  omitted.  Thss  we  hove  pur- 
poeely  done,  because  onr  limited  space  confined  as 
to  a  sketch  of  the  more  important  features  coiIy  of 
the  Act,  and  these  -we  consider  to  be  such  as  hsve 
reference  to  the  hanking  rather  than  the  life  as- 
saxiD^  department  of  savings  banks.  We  now 
submit,  in  condosion,  one  or  two  remarks  upon 
the  chancter  and  probable  tendency  of  the  present 
neasore. 

From  the  wording  o(  section  Snd,  it  would 
seem  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  intends  to  render 
obUgatoiy  the  ai^ointment  of  a  separate  Grovem- 
ment  trMSorer  to  each  savings  buik  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  whole  scope  of  the  Act  implies 
that  there  studl  be  connected  with  every  such  esta- 
blidiment,  however  smaD,  a  comparatively  large 
staff  of  officials.  TiDB  may  be  found  necessary  to 
the  efficient  working  of  savings  banks  in  lai^e 
towii%  when  there  are  a  number  of  depoeitofs  and 
a  oonsiderable  amount  of  busineM ;  we  much 
qoeetioo  the  propriety  of  sodi  an  arrangemflnt  in 
cooitrydistriotB:  andsndi,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
fiHm  a  very  large  portion  indeed  <^  the  field  for 
the  o^ratiim  of  these  charitable  institutions.  Tb» 
^i|MHMlment  of  a  Qorcnunent  treseorer  to  each 
flepsMte  hank  in  such  locaHtiss  seems  likely  to 
impose  upon  tlie  public  a  great  antonnt  of  aeed- 
Um  ezpenae. 

In  aonnrtoaqaestion  lately  put  in  Uie  Hbnse 
of  ConmonB  to  Sir  Charles  Wooc^  in  refiennce  to 
the  present  Bill,  he  stated  that  Cbvemment  would 
be  baUe  for  all  zwmCTs  paid  to  treasarers  or  their 
detio.  Hub  we  wonid  have  inferred  from  the  fith 
and  7th  douses  of  the  Act,  bat  we  tinnk  it  would 
be  am  improvement  were  the  point  more  clearly 
and  cat^rically  stated.  What  we  further 
deaideiBte  in  the  Bill  is  a  precise  statement  of 
tbe  liability  erf"  savings  bonk  trustees  and  managers. 
^Hiis  li^ulity,  it  is  deelaxcd,  is  to  be  the  same 
«B  ifaat  inmoeed  vpaa  them  by  the  act  of  1828; 
but  Aflir  doties  vnder  tbe  {msent  bill  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  different  from  those  under  that  act, 
tmd  benoe  it  seems  to  ns  that  theur  reaiKnail^itie8 
ja«  not  dearly  defined  a  isfarence  to  that  statute. 
Ihej  are  not  now,  aa  fovmerfy,  to  have  anything 
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to  do,  eitiiw  Erectly  or  tfurough  the  officers  they 
appoint,  with  the  receipt  or  payment  oS  depositors* 
funds ;  and  since  Government  is  to  be  responsible 
kr  the  repayment  of  aQsoms  kd^ed  with  the  trea- 
surer or  his  deik,  how  is  the  liability  of  one  or 
mon  trustees,  in  any  case,  ariung  either  from 
neglect  or  mistake,  to  be  fixed?  Under  any  dr- 
euKStances  it  would  seem  that  the  determination  of 
sudk  a  matter  is  of  importaiice  only  to  the  Govem- 
meut  The  interests  of  depositors  are  not  |Hx>tected 
lay  the  existence  of  such  liabili^ — seeing  that  the 
trefMurer's  receipt  ia  to  tbem  a  suffident  guarantee 
for  the  Ba£ely  of  the  smns  they  have  lodged,  and, 
therefore,  the  neglect  or  defiudt  of  trustees  will  not,, 
so  fitr  as  we  can  see,  at  all  affect  depodtors. 

By  fixing  10(M.  as  tbe  ma^'mi^m  mm  which  a 
private  par^  is  flowed  to  have  at  his  credit  in  a 
savings  bank,  the  present  Kll  recognises  the 
oorteetnesB  of  tbe  limit  vdiieh,  in  onr  last  article^ 
we  suggested  as  a  pro^  one  for  dnrndton** 
acooanifcs ;  and,  by  rednemg  the  rate  of  Intereety 
there  is,  to  the  extent  of  that  redaction,  viz.  51.  per 
cent,  a  less  inducement  to  overstep  this  prescribed 
limit  We  will,  however,  eooktinne  to  think  that  a 
ytwd  rate  of  interest,  even  when  comparativdy 
low,  ia  bad ;  and  this  just  because  it  is,  in  prin- 
dple,  unsound.  When  higKer  than  the  market- 
rate,  the  fixed  rate  will  act  prejudicially  npoa  the 
bank;  and,  when  lower,  it  wiU  impose  an  unne- 
ceasary  hardship  upon  the  depositor.  The  proper 
rate  is  that  which,  while  it  affords  no  indocementa 
to  parties  to  invest  in  savings  banks  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  does  ydi  afford,  to  those  depodting  for  the 
sake  of  security,  as  large  a  return  as  is  CMuistent 
witb  the  effidoat  mans^ment  of  these  institutions* 
This  flaffifaffting  is  the  {sroper  rate  of  intraest,  mat 
merdy  beeanse  it  is  the  alone  jut  one,  at  once  to 
(he  buk  auftd  to  tiie  depositor,  but  also  because  it  ia 
the  only  correct  diwri**>iT>«*^"g  test  that  can  be 
adopted,  to  ascertain  what  ought  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  depodtors'  account  Sdf-interest  ia  the  proper 
judge  of  thU ;  and,  ui^ess  we  greatly  err,  it  will 
be  found  that  if  the  proposed  limit  of  lOOi.  be  not 
overstepped,  as  the  present  one  of  2002.  notoiioody 
is,  this  will  reBult,  not  from  any  enactments  in  the 
new  Bill  to  the  contrary,  but  from  the  lowering  of 
the  rate  of  interest 

Had  space  allowed  of  it,  we  would  have  added  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  jffoposed  Government  allow- 
ance of  one-quarter  per  cent  to  savings  banks,  as 
wen  as  upon  other  providons  of  the  Bill ;  but  we 
must,  tmon  these  subjects,  for  the  present  at  leasts 
refirdn  mmi  treepassing  upon  the  reader's  patience. 


EPIGRAPH, 
Sor  tie  Statue  qfJUkrcwy,  by  John  ^Bologna, 

Child  of  Maia  and  Zeui,  fiur  ottpiing  ot  Pbwer  and  Si^dor, 

Happy  on  whose  hearth,  tbou,  Aogd  of  Good,  dost  ali^t! 
"When  tUMt  Oon  beoa  i  On  what  erraad  bound,  the  severe  or  the  tSBaerr 

Now  that  thou  kavut  the  earth,  hearenward  wingjug;  thy  flight         x->  ■ 
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"0  blav,  ye  weHUn'  winds,  bUw  aaftT  a  ^yer 
irften  sent  forth  jrom  longing  anglers  with  as 
much  fervency  as  it  came  man  l£e  poet-lover, 
has  this  present  Bpring  (for  to  call  May,  or  even 
Jnne,  stonmer  is  tmt  a  fond  fancy  of  the  poets  and 
ttlmanac-mBkers)  been  nttered  more  freqnenUy  and 
nnavailingly  than  the  oldest  angler  chooses  to  re* 
inember.  The  east,  parching,  cold,  and  bright, 
has,  had  almost  all  the  season  its  own  way,  keep- 
ing far  from  ns  "  the  bi^  clonds  with  vernal  Bhowers 
•distent,"  which,  by  a  wise  and  wonderful  provision, 
make  alike  the  fishes  and  the  fishers  to  rejoice. 
We  have  had,  indeed,  a  glorions  seed-time ;  bat 
what  is  life  to  the  farmer  is  literally  no  sport  to 
the  angler.  '  I  tax  yon  not,  yon  elemcaits,  with 
onkincmesB bnt  if  yon  had  bestowed  your  bene- 
ficence in  the  reverse  way,  the  redpents  would 
have  given  gratitode  instead  of  gmmbling--for 
an^ng  distress  is  no  means  so  bitcer  and  irre- 
mediable as  agriodtoraL  But  away  with  oom- 
pihuning.  Tfa«  (wm  at  least  of  the  anging  of 
birds  and  the  leaping  of  fish  has  come,  to  be  en- 
joyed thankfully  by  the  moltitades  to  whom  the 
river's  bank  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year  is  long- 
ingly waited  for  as  the  appointed  and  refreshing 
retreat  from  the  stifling  shop,  the  dingy  comitin^- 
room,  or  the  buzzing  Court  "  How  delightful  in 
the  early  spring,"  exclaims  Sir  Humph^  Davy, 
"  after  the  dnll  and  tedious  time  of  winter,  when 
the  frosts  disappear,  and  the  sunshine  warms  the 
earth  and  waters,  to  wander  forth  by  some  clear 
stream,  to  see  the  leaf  bursting  from  the  purple 
bud,  to  scent  the  odours  of  the  bank  pei^uned  by 
the  violet,  and  enamelled,  as  it  were,  v.iui  the 
primrose  and  the  daie^ ;  to  wimdOT  npon  the  fresh 
turf,  below  the  shade  of  trees,  whose  bri^t  blos- 
soms are  filled  with  the  mnsic  of  die  bee ;  and,  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  to  view  the  gaudy  flies 
sparklii^  like  animated  gems  in  the  sunbeams, 
whilst  tibe  bright  and  beautiful  trout  is  watching 
them  from  below."  Yes ;  bnt  sweeter  still  to  the 
mind  and  body  fevered  and  fagged  in  the  bustle  of 
resort  to  leave  even  verdant  meadows  and  burst- 
ing trees  behind,  and  set  off  fbr^ 

"The  upliod  moors  vhm  riven,  there  bat  hnxAs, 
Diaport  to  different  seas," 

— where  nought  breaks  the  silence  save  the  bleat  of 
sheep,  or  wail  of  "  whaup,"  or  "  bugle  of  the  forest 
bee,"  and  no  sign  of  man  mars  the  solitude,  save 
the  peat-reek  floating  from  the  shieling  where  a 
welcome  waits  1  To  soul  as  to  body  such  a  time 
and  scene  bring  health.  The  nerves  are  soothed 
and  the  brow  cooled,  but  the  heart  also  is  purifled. 
No  landscape  of  smiling  mead  and  waving  field 
carries  good  and  grave  thoughts  and  teachings  so 
straight  and  persuasively  to  uie  heart,  as  a  wide- 
sin^ad  scene  of  mountain  and  moor,  di^laying 
less  of  man  and  more  of  Gtod,  and  in  expanse  and 
changelessness  omblemado  and  suggestive  of  eter- 


"The  moon— all  hall !   Ye  changdeas,  ye  soblime. 
That  seldom  hear  a  vc^ce  save  that  m  Heaven ! 

Scornen  of  chance,  and  fate,  and  death,  and  time, 
Bnt  not  of  Him,  lAose  vieiriesa  band  bath  riv*a 
The  chaun  tbrongh  which  the  mountain  stream  ia  drir'a ! 
How  like  &  prostrate  gfiant — not  in  sleep, 

Bat  listening  to  his  beating  heart — je  lie 
With  winds  and  clouds  dread  bannony  ye  keep  ; 

Ye  seem  alone  beneath  the  boundless  Ay !" 

Many  a  scene  of  hill  and  moor,  and  of  things 
there  learned  or  enjoyed,  these  fine  lines  of  lEhe- 
nezer  Elliott  will  bring  sweetly  back  to  many 
memories.  We  speak  not  so  much  of  the  great 
"  sights"  of  the  H^hlands  as  of  the  less  stnpaadoos 
and  overawinj^  and  therefore  (to  ns,  at  least)  more 
loveable,  moorland  scenery  of  &e  counties  atasQx 
FoiQif  where  almost  every  hill  and  glen  has  a 
name  classic  in  history  and  song — such  scenes  as 
those  where  Daer  steals  glittering  into  day  frma 
beneath  the  feet  of  frowning  QQeensbeny ; 

**  Where  mineral  springs  Glengonar  fill, 
Which  j(Au  rweet-flowiiv(%de 

where  Essney*  from  the  highest  recesses  of  the  ; 
sombre  Lammermoors,  sends  his  HackMied  waters  \ 
to  the  fertile  Merse;  where  ''wildered  Ettrid^ 
vranders  throi^  his  green  and  treeless  **  forest  f 
where  Talla,  cast  headlong  from  the  hill,  still  aeads 
forth  the  same  low,  sullen  thunder  that  blended 
with  the  Covenanters'  psalm;  where  "roars  the 
torrent  from  Loch  Skene;"  and  where,  beet  be- 
loved of  all,  *'  by  the  green  margent  of  the  ali&A 
lake,"  placid  and  snuling  amid  its  firs,  stands 
"Tibby  Bhiels's,"  twined  with  the  names  of  Wilson  ] 
and  Hogg,  uid  pleasant  in  the  memory  a£  all  vho 
ever  sought  its  kindly  roof. 

But— for  twaddle  bears  a  channed  life — some  one 
cries,  "  Why  speak  of  scenery  imd  its  inflnences  in  i 
connexion  wiui  a  thing  so  cniel  as  angling  7*    A  ' 
word  on  this  mandlin  heresy,  bom  of  ignorance 
and  affectation.    We  begin  by  denying  that  any 
sect  or  ramditum  of  peoi^e,  in  tibis  conntiy,  an  in 
a  j^osition  to  bring  that  charge,  except  the  vege- 
tanans — and  not  even  the^,  for  in  mnnching  their 
blades  they  destroy  mynada  of  cree|ftng  things, 
existing  or  prospective :  "  you  take  uieir  life  I 
when  yon  do  take  the  means  whereby  they  Uve."  ' 
Gome  now,  Miss  Fineairs,  you  who  are  shocked 
at  the  cmelty  of  angling,  tell  ns  on  what  yon  , 
have  been  dining  ? — and  dining  so  plentifolly  j 
too,  that  it  is  in  the  hope  of  assisting  digestion  I 
that  you  have  selected  for  your  post-prandial ' 
reading  this  entertaining  article,  vrith  whidi  yon  ! 
have  already  got  into  controversy.   Is  it  not  Umb,  I 
the  flesh  of  Uie  animal  which  idl  the  poets,  over 
whose  pathos  yon  so  delight  in  s^faing,  have 
chosen  as  the  very  emblem  «  innoceooe  and  hdp 
lessnesB?   "Yes,  bnt  /  did  not  kill  iL   I  sought 
no  pleasnre  in  the  po<H>  thing's  death."  We  join 
issue  with  you  here,  and  shall  make  it  plain, 
that  wherever  there  is  any  difference  between  yon, 
the  lamb-eater,  and  ns,  the  trout-killer,  it  is  all  in 
onr&voar.   To  gi^^^m^^^®^^  ^ired  m\ 
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eouM  and  gnaey  btddur,  vbo,  with  "unldiid 
dutches"  in  its  fleeo^  ronghly  s^zed  the  little 
Ueater,  tied  its  feet  with  oruel  cords — those  feet^ 
yon  buw,  that  gambolled  on  Uie  bill  and  fnaked 
orer  the  mead,  and  so  forth — dashed  it  roughly  on 
a  stod,  and  throfit  a  jagged  knife  through  ite  inuo- 
cent  throat   "  Shocking !"  very ;  and  all  your 
doing,  ma'am ;  that  is,  diough  yon  pretend  not  to 
know  the  histoiy  of  a  leg  of  lamb,  done  for  your 
delectation,  and  in  fulfilment  of  your  orders — 
"  Here  comes  the  body  of  Geesar,  mourned  by 
ISatk  Antony,  who,  though  he   had  no  hand 
in  bis  death,  dutU  receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying." 

In  virtue  of  the  prerogative  given  men  over  the 
&h  of  the  flood— in  obedience  to  that  instinct  to 
limit  and  slay,  implanted  in  all  the.  sons  of  Adam ; 
And,  as  the  dia|uain  in  "  Jonathan  Wild "  joBtly 
Tcou^d  of  punch,  "  nowhere  spoken  against  in 
ficriptore  " — ^we  quit  the  easy  diair  in  which  you 
an  lolling,  while  your  lamb  is  writhing  in  the 
dumbles,  traverse  hill  and  dale,  plunge  into  the 
itreain,  uid  set  our  instinct  against  the  instinct  of 
tte  intended  prey— our  ingenuity  agwnst  his  cun- 
ning—our patience  against  his  shyness — in  short, 
give  him  fair  play,  letting  him  set  all  his  powers 
'k  escape  against  our  powers  of  capture.    And  we 
select  for  oar  purposes  those  fien  that  are  moat 
scarce  and  most  difficult  to  snare,  unlike  you,  who 
select  Uie  kinds  of  animftlp  that  cover  a  thousand 
hills,  and  that  nature  has  Idt  helpless. 

Again;  while  your  lamb,  when  seized,  was 
Wmlessly  and  haplessly  "  cropping  the  flowery 
fiwd,"  what  was  our  trout  doing  when  snared  ? 
Se^diig  to  eompatt  the  death  of  a  jffetty  and  in- 
Booeot  insect;  and  doing  sc^  there  is  reason  to  be- 
liere^  from  a  motive  very  similar  to  that  which  led 
V  to  compass  Aw  death — more  for  sport  than  for 
victuals.  He  was  caught  in  the  acL  As  much 
li^  as  he  had  to  come  into  our  element  in  cruel 

rlt  of  our  fellow  earth-bom,  had  we  to  go  into 
A  brother  of  the  trade  has  only  done  for  him 
ivhftt  he  has  done  for  myriads.  It  is  a  trade 
tttftbliahed  by  nature,  doubtless  for  wise,  nay,  ob- 
Tioosly  for  necessary  purposes.  The  smidl  are  fed 
SB  by  the  great,  and  those  again  by  the  greater 
HSl,  in  unbroken  succession  and  perfect  h^mony 
through  all  creation,  "  the  diapason  dosing  full  in 
ftaa except,  indeed,  in  those  exceptional  and  ob- 
brtioxwble  cases  where  a  lion  or  tiger  mars  the 
Mrmoay  by  addii^  another  note. 

But  then  '^the  mode  is  «o  cruel  T  Denied, 
Ithdlter  as  compared  witii  the  usual  modes  of 
|fltingf  animals,  or  with  the  wbolesfde  or  trade 
tbdcB  of  capturing  most  kinds  of  fidh  Keep  in 
ittid  that  all  animals  do  not  feel  as  men  feel,  nor 
fi  animato  alike,  and  that  fish  axe  pretty  nearly  at 
w  bottom  of  the  scale ;  in  brief,  that  Shakapeare's 
bgma  about  the  equal  corporal  sufferance  of  ^^ts 
M  beetles,  and  all  such  mie  sailings,  may  be  sen- 
fcaentally  pretty,  but  are  scientifically  nonseneicaL 
)b  the  oilier  hand,  take  the  case  of  killed  in 
ke  way  of  trade  and  not  of  sport  Mies  F^neairs 
Jver  thinks  of  bringing  against  the  /^hermen  of 
ewfaaven,  GuUraootes,  or  Oowes,  the  charges  of 
ueAty  ahia  so  samgely  levels  agakist  her  own  bro- 
era,  or  •  "  nearer,  dearer  name,"  who  are  Juhers ; 


but  the  cod  or  haddock  on  which  she  r^ialed. 
before  beginning  the  lamb  (we  lay  out  of  sight, 
for  &e  moment,  the  possibility  of  her  having  swal- 
lowed a  few  live  <^terB),  sufiered  more  than  ever 
did  trout  or  salmon  snared  by  angler,  having  pro- 
bably been  caught  on  the  fisherman's  set  line  at 
twilight,  and  been  kept  hanging  there  till  morn- 
ing. But  (and  now  we  come  to  the  last  and 
lowest  of  Miss  Fineair's  refuges)  why  not  kill  your 
trout  and  salmon  by  net?  Partly,  because  that 
mode  would  be  more  destructive  and  merciless- 
than  the  hook  and  line,  and  partly  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  sea  fisherman  does  not  take  his  cod 
and  haddock  by  net :  because  it  cannot  be  done. 
Let  us  be  logical.  Either  the  fish  killed  by 
anglers  could  be  killed  1^  net,  or  they  could  not 
In  some  cases  they  could;  but  in  such  cases  the 
use  of  tiie  net  would  kill  in  greater  nnmbfirs— 
would,  in  &ct,  extirpate,  cutting  off  every  fish  ia 
early  youth.  Would  that  be  more  humane?  Is 
the  death  of  a  few,  by  a  somewhat  less  punftd 
process,  not  more  kind  than  the  destruction  of  a- 
great  multitude  or  of  all — more  in  accordance  with 
the  great  principle  which  reason  and  philosophy 
sanction,  and  this  Journal  has  steadily  main- 
tained, "the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest' 
number."  In  some  cases,  perhaps  the  majority,, 
the  fish  caught  by  angling  are  not  to  be  caught  by 
net — ^the  so-called  more  humane  mode.  (And 
here  let  it  be  noted,  parenthetically,  that  killing 
by  net  is  not,  generally  q)eak[ng,  more  humane 
than  hook  and  line.  Even  with  the  sweep-net,  a 
fish,  in  a  moderate  dzed  river,  is  as  long  in  being 
broujj^t  ashore  as  a  moderate  sised  fish  usually  is. 
with  good  angling  tackle;  while  in  all  the  other 
kinds  of  net  his  undergoes,  literally,  the  procew  of 
beinghangedbythen^duringseveralhours.)  But,, 
passing  from  that,  we  have  proved,  first,  that  thia 
fish  vras  made  to  be  killed ;  second,  that  ours  is 
the  only  mode  of  killing  him.  So  there  is  an  end 
of  the  whole  question ;  and  Miss  Fineairs,  over- 
whelmed with  the  force  of  our  argumentation,  and 
witii  amasement  at  her  own  blindness  in  regard- 
ing anglers  unkindly,  is  so  subdued  and  abashed,, 
that  we  have  scarcely  heart  to  add  to  her  confusion 
1^  another  piece  of  evidence  by  way  of  clincher. 

Which  is  this.  Angling  has  been  the  delight,, 
peculiarly,  of  gentie  and  loving  natures ;  and  haa 
been  vilified  (we  speak  of  mere  vilifiers)  only  by 
the  ignorant,  the  mouthers,  or  the  corrupted.  We 
might  quote  instances  by  the  score ;  but  to  what 
purpose  ?  It  is  Buperfluoas  to  edo^se  Hercules  ; 
it  is  vraste  of  time  to  expose  Therrites. 

Having  blownoffthe  fervour  whichthesnlgect  and 
the  season  naturally  inspire,  it  falls  to  be  mentioned,, 
that  our  intention  is,  or  rather  was,  to  give  an 
account  of  two  little  books  of  the  season.  "  The 
Book  of  the  Salmon,"  by  Ephemera  and  Andrew 
Young  ;<»  and  «  The  Pedestrian  Tourist's  Friend," 
by  the  Eev.  Thcnnas  Grierson,  of  Kirkbean.t  It 


*  "TheBookoftheSabaon."  By E]^emera, uriatcd  ti7An- 
drev  Young,  of  InTetahbi,  manager  of  tho  Dnka  of  SntheN 
hmSt  Salman  IbhoMa.  London :  Longman.    ^  r 

t  **  Aidamnal  Rambles  among  the  Scottuh  Uonntuns  £*  or  ue 
"  Pedeilnan  TWisfa  Vrieni."  Bt  the  Be*.  Thomaa  G^naos, 
AJf.  JfiaiitcrofKirUMHi.  £dmW^:  PrtoaaadBitekit. 
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wem  iacoBsriKnui  to  dies  toged»er  the  bode 
flf  "Amox^ag  aamaber'  ukd  a  sisiater  of  the 
IBaric;  W,  wngfa  ^cnaA,  tfaey  are  not  Tery 
modi  mJike,  the  minuter  himaelf,  in  a  becoBiingly 
modentf  ed  spirit,  beiiut  aone^ung  of  a  ^rtmaa, 
irfaile  his  anlgeet,  peaestriaoiam,  is  clo«dy  coa- 
nectad  frith,  or  rauMr  fema  a  port  of,  ai^liug. 
There  are  no  anglers  that  are  not  pedestriauB,  and 
few  pedeetrians  that  are  not  anglers.  It  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  chief  benefits  of,  and  arguments 
for,  angling,  that  it  indncea  or  compels  men  to 
pedeetrianism,  leading  them  abroad  oftener  and  iar- 
ther  than  they  conld  have  been  brought  by  the 
doty  of  exercise  or  the  love  of  scenery.  And 
never  were  such  incentivee  of  more  vuue  thu 
now,  when  &e  pnrsnits  and  neeesrities,  espeeially 
of  our  nuddle^laasea,  are  tending  so  alarmingly  to 
the  increase  U  intellecttul  resUewaess  and  phyueal 
inactiim. 

The  second,  and  certunly  seeoKd  best,  pert  of 
lUiemera's  boo^  is  dui  iriierein,  acting  as  die 
ot^leogue  and  pemnan  of  Mr.  Vonng,  m  hmir- 
dan,  he  discusses  the  nstnnd  histtny  <n  the  sahnon, 
and  sweejongly  impugns  the  resiuts  of  tike  great 
■authority  and  disooverer  in  that  department — Mr. 
Shaw,  of  Dnimlanrig.  Tliere  is  no  subject  on 
which  it  is  easier  to  dogmatise  than  the  nataral 
history  of  fish,  of  which  so  litUe  is  ascertained  or 
aeoertainable,  that  questions  discussed  by  Aristotle 
are  unsettled  yet ;  but  of  all  parts  of  the  subject, 
th^  relating  to  the  salmon  is  pretty  nearly  the 
last  which  E^onld  now  be  dealt  with  dogmatically, 
and  of  all  men  Mr.  3iaw  requires  to  be  answered 
hj  something  dse  than  assertions.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that  the  man  vAo  has  expended  mcHre  time,  care, 
and  cost  on  the  siAgeot,  dun  all  his  owoneuts  pot 
tog^er,  is  peipetoally  bong  aasuled  wifli  men 
awBepingdeidalB,nay,  even  with  abuse,  as  if  be  had 
oommittod,  not  mo^ya  presumption,  but  a  crime. 
Tite  &ct  is,  that  our  dear  brothera  of  the  angle, 
eepecially  the  elder  breOiraD,  though  the  best  of 
are  rather  addicted  to  etiffiiess  in  opinion  as 
to  things  connected  with  the  art  Almost  every 
man  had,  till  within  these  few  yeura,  his  own  Iheoiy 
as  to  the  salmon  and  the  parr,  which  stood  well 
«nottgh,  in  so  far  as  it  was  no  more  unnataial  and 
irratiomil  than  any  of  the  half-dosen  theories  of 
the  half-dozen  nei^bonrs  with  whom  he  had  de- 
bated, and  which  he  probably  clung  to  all  ihe 
-doeer  that  it  was  purely  and  strictly  his  own, 
having  no  source  in  search,  experiment,  or  even 
what  conld  be  fairly  called  observation.  Amidst  all 
-these  self-sati^ed,  and  only  self-satisfied  theorists, 
Mr.  Shaw  appeared  with  his  measurements,  his 
plates,  and  lus  date^  the  naoh  of  careful  and  re- 
peated ea^riments,  and  almost  instandy  thewhde 
tnbe  turned  on  him  as  a  common  enemy.  As  the 
question  as  to  die  pairentage,  youth,  and  migration 
of  the  sfdmon,  is  on»  of  the  most  (mrious  in  natural 
history,  we  shall,  avddin^  details,  state  in  a  few 
words  what  Mr..Shaw  cLums  to  hkve  {ffOTed,  and 
wbese  the  oontroveniy  aow  stands. 

As  the  result  of  aevend  yean'  experiment  and 
observation,  Mr.  Shaw  gives  the  following  as  the 
duef  events  and  features  in  the  history  of  the 
flahnon,  from  ito  Idrth  till  its  aennrd  wigtatioiL 


Barata^  fHm  the  ov^  in  eariy  epring,  it  remns 
in  the  rivw,  mely  v^aUe  tiU  Jity,  ^art^  from 
mimteness,  pacdy  htm  Aymm,  sad  h,  in  ftet, 
rarely  e^itarad,  or  in  any  mgr  liiiUe,  dari^  flie 
first  year  <tf  its  eriatenee.  Id  Ifagr  and  Jno  of 
the  next  year,  that  is,  when  miamA  on.  its  aeeond 
vear,  and  oajdlthronghitsBeomdaummsr,  it  fieeds 
boldly,  uid  is  &miliar  to  all  an^«n  as  the  nxoch* 
disputed  parr,  Baa^et^or  fingerlmg.  In  Mjty  nex^ 
agam,  that  is,  when  it  has  just  entered  ita  Aird 
year,  it  assmnes  silver  scales,  and  descends  to  &e 
seaas  the  salmon-smolt  Totlii8Mr.Shawadds,(hat, 
in  its  seocmd  winter,  being  then  in  its  e^fateenth 
or  twentieth  montii,  the  mcUe  parr  (alone)  arrives 
at  sexual  maturity,  and  does,  or  can,  iaapregnate 
the  ova  of  the  adult  female  salm<ffi. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  onee,  lliat  there  are  two  ^(nntB 
h«r6  ahnoat  invitii^  attack,  tibat  as  to  the  yona^  of 
the  salmon  remauung  two  years  be£»«  migraboa, 
and  that,  just-mentioned,  as  to  the  precocious  and 
aiK»DalouB  development  of  the  young  male.  But 
becmse  there  is  in  both  cases  an  apparent  aaonaly, 
are  we  boimd  to  eoncbde  that  men  is  an  aetwd 
errOTf  On  tSie  oontisiy,  we  are  boond  to  give 
Mr.  Shaw's  statements  and  reasonings  the  more 
respectfid  consideration  when  we  find  tiiat  he  haa^ 
as  it  were,  endangered  the  main  part  of  what  lus 
discQveiy  settles — ^that  the  parr  is  the  yom^  of  the 
salmon — by  adding  two  startling  statemeaits  on 
other  points,  »m;|oly  because  th^  were  evolved  in 
the  course  of  his  inquiries.  It  shows,  at  least,  &at 
he  entered  on  his  experiments,  not  to  maintain  « 
theory,  but  to  discover  the  truth. 

As  regards,  however,  the  period  diving  whidb  tin 
parr  remains  in  the  river  before  migration, 
ch^e  of  anomaly  can  no  longer  be  Inmigfat.  For- 
merly, a  f^etty  pnmimd  creed  was,  that  the  parr 
migr^ed  in  its  first  year ;  bnt  that  is  now  qnite 
e3q>loded.   All  the  writws  i^pusst  Mr.  Shaw  AmX, 
have  ftllen  in  our  way  fat  acme  years  mainNin, 
that  the  migration  takes  place  at  the  commenofr" 
ment  of  the  second  year ;  that  la,  that  being  hatched 
in  March  or  April,  the  parr  descends  to  the  sea  ha 
May  twehmnonth.  It  is  thus  admitted  that  it  does 
not  avail  itself  of  the  first  season  cf  miffrmtum 
occurring  after  it  has  been  left  to  its  own  resoareee 
and  instincts.  Kow,  we  submit  that  tJds  is  aa  muck 
of  wlu^  we,  in  our  ignoruice  of  the  natural  lustorj 
of  fish,  regard  as  an  Knonaly,  as  is  the  atsyixig 
over  a  second  season  of  migration.   The  qneaticB, 
then,  must  be  considered  without  any  regard  to 
appuent  anomaHes,  and  decided  only  on  uib  evi- 
dence of  experiment  and  observation. 

On  this  principle  Mr.  Shaw,  formeriy  nnsoBpeei^ 
ing  the  resuHs  brought  onl^  prooeeded,  1^  nwm 
of  wtifidal  ponds  and  smtaas,  in  which,  year  aA«r 
year,  hewatdiedthe  entire  process :  tiie  deposdtiaB 
of  the  ova,  the  hatching  of  the  pcarr,  and  tke  ae- 
sumpticn  of  the  migratory  dress  and  instincts 
the  commeoeement  of  tiie  third  year-  Affl^inat,  tboi 
results  of  the  esqrariments  we  maintain  that  not^x^ 
has  been  Inougbt,  as  yet,  save  obstinato  nnhrfisi 
and  recUesB  assertion.  Tiding  tte  caae  beforv  im| 
look  at  the  ludicnnufy  loose  fii^on  in  «i4Maft| 
Ej^emera  formed  his  qanion  seui  then  esdxxrmA  oi^ 
huinqoirr.  JjHSbsn^ yohwUng (too madi^ sgMaal 
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Aft  iiM  flf  '*adf«aMei^''  ke  «mb>  aoe  idihd- 
biUy  to  rqgard  the  feUowiiig  panage  as  of  similar 
vabe  to  th^  wihidk  raoords  thegiaT^alioa  of  the 
xpfie  on  Nevton's  head.  "'WuilBt  *"g^'"g  for 
trovL,"  says  he,  "  in  acuae  of  the  tributaries  of  Irish 
ofanOQ  riTei%  I  eangbt  a  great  many  aalmou  fry, 
miriced  witb  tzaa¥«iBe  Mn  ('  parra,'  Mr.  Shaw 
aad  others  emmeonaly  call  them)  [what  Hr.  Shaw 
ud  otfaen  call  pans,  are  the  fiah  theoaeelvee,  not 
the  — ttlea  on  their  sides],  and  also  a  great  many 
sneltB  or  safaaon-fry,  in  their  silTw •hned,  migra- 
twyeoetaBe.  1^  took  place  between  the  middle 
o{  A.pti[  and  dko  middle  of  May.  I  examined 
these  litde  fish*  and  it  atrock  m^  X  eamot  fuBy 
afloa»  whf  (/  7)  Uuit  Mr.  Shaw  had  aa(^^«ted 
th^  ages.  I  could  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
fij  mariced  with  tEaasrerse  bars  exceeded  in  age 
trelTemonth^  nor  oonld  I  reconcile  with  my  own 
observation  [how  made  ?]  that  the  smolta  I  caught 
were  two  yean  old,  or  thereabonte.  I  doubted, 
TBSXMMOSK,  the  aocuTacy  of  Mr.  Shaw's  obserra- 
tioDS."  Hear  you  this  Triton  among  the  "  bare !" 
mark  yon  his  most  royal  therefore!  Therefore, 
indeed!  When  yon  ask,  wherefore?  im  <mly 
answer  is, "  I  cannot  exfdain  why  I  do  not  like 
thee,  Mr.  Shaiw,  the  reason  why  I  cannot  tell.  So 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Yoong,  in  Sutherlandahire,  to  aak 
him  to  exjdain  it  for  him.  Mr.  Young  replies, 
that  he  is  sony  to  ay  thatMr.  Shaw's  experimenta 
are  wrong,  and  JSphemera's  belief  eortect,  and  here 
wcjoin  issue. 

For  duB  decisifHi,  Mr.  Young  fjSha  only  cme 
piece  of  evidence,  and  on  a  very  slight  examina- 


tion even  that  seems  quite  to  vaiiiah,  or,  at  least,  to 
become  inoomprcheaaihle.  He  says,  that  he,  too, 
has  Doade  experiments  by  artificial  breeding-ponda, 
and  been  brou^it  to  ihe  oonclnsion,  that  the  iiy 
migrate  a  yosff  earlier  than  Mr.  Shaw  mftlntftins. 
Two  thingB  go  to  render  this  statement  almost,  or 
alto^petber,  worthless.  Mr.  Young  gives  m  n<me 
of  the  details  of  his  expariment :  the  constracdon 
of  the  ponds,  the  care  taken  to  prevrat  the  mixing 
of  breeds,  the  constancy  of  the  watch  kept  over  the 
growth ;  in  ehort,  he  omits  everything  that  renders 
Mr.  Shaw's  conbibotions  to  the  question  valuable 
a&d  iateredasp;;  EfVrai  at  the  beet,  therefore,  we 
have  on  one  aide  the  evidence  of  an  tilperimenter 
wlio  teUa  us  mintitely  all  he  has  done ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  evidence  of  an  experimenter  who  de- 
clines to  tell  ufi  anything,  but  that  he  has  made 
experiments.  Beeides,  Mr.  Yonng  lets  slip  (p.  159), 
that  he  was  "  fully  convinced  "  (by  what  means  he 
:»imot  explun,  any  more  than  his  friend  Kphe- 
uera),  years  before  his  experiments  began.  But 
[K-e  have  something  more,  and  stronger,  to  bring 
igainet  Mr.  Young's  evidence  on  this  point  Mr. 
thaw's  experiments,  b^ui  in  1833,  and  were  all 
>erore  the  wcnrld  previous  to  1840 ;  Mr.  Young's 
'Jullconvictaon"  was  formedsomewherealxmtl835, 
md  his  experimfflttal  pcmds  in  1841 ;  flaulinl843, 
—umay  numlhs,  be  it  mad»d,  after  he  had  made 
lis  expexime&te^  and  several  yean  afkor  he  had 
xiade  Tip  hoB  mind,  and  after  Mhr.  Saw's  theory  had 
Men  esqwimded— he  sent  a  pqier  to  the  Royal 
^ociety  of  EdinbuTgth,  in  •wtaab  (we  quote  the  cm- 
3al  preoeecBqg^  "Mr.  Yom^  iook  iq>  tiie  ao^ect 


of  flw  flrinett's  i^wvth  where  it  was  kfl  ofif  by 
Mr.  Shaw  [t.  «.  the  growth  after  descending  to  tlw 
sea]  ;  to  far  en  ^arUeatf  or  fresh^tUvr  state 
of  tKe  fiA  tf  eoMocrmfld,  he  tasmsBUt  aorsed  with 
the  obeerver  just  named  f 

Kow,  we  will  trouble  Mr.  Yonng  to  give  plain 
anewexfl  to  the  followisg  plain  questjons: — Why 
did  he  foirm  his  convictiona  before  he  made  hia 
experim«ts?  and  why,  after  his  experiments,  did 
he  ^ve  the  Society,  im  1843,  an  oinnion  so 
raitarely  different  from  ^diat  he  now  telle  us  was 
hifl  (nanum  in  1886,  before  he  made  his  expoiment^ 
and  has  ranuned  his  <^iiBion  ever  since? 

EfAiemeraiin  hia  own  ea^,nidacioaB  way,  seeks 
to  get  rid  of  ISx.  ShaVs  experimoits  by  ascrilang 
the  two  years  fr^-water  reradenoe  of  the  try  to 
the  "  difference  of  temperature  between  the  waters 
of  the  Nith,  from  which  the  ova  w^e  taken,  and 
the  waters  <^  the  ponds  in  which  they  were  hatched 
and  reared"  Rit  pray,  Mr.  Ephemera,  how  do 
you  know  what  the  differenoe  in  temperature  was, 
or  that  there  was  any  at  all?  On  inspecting 
Mr.  Shaw's  "  Observaticais,"  for  information  on 
this  point,  we  can  <Hily  find  that  the  temperature  of 
the  ponds,  as  compared  with  that  of  river,  was 
on  <me  occasion  uvee  degrees  bdow,  and  on  an- 
other ax  decrees  above.  So  whatever  difference 
time  was  seams  to  hwe  been  all  ugmiuA  Ej^- 
mera's  lu^kn.  Bat  aiqmoee  it  were  otherwise, 
what  then  ?  We  know  uat  a  lower  temperatdre 
might  retard  the  hatdiing  of  the  fry  1^  a  week  or 
two,  or  their  growth  by  hidf  an  inch  or  half  an  ounce ; 
but  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  would 
retard  for  a  whole  year  such  a  change  as  that  of 
assuming  the  migratory  dress— taking  place,  as 
that  does,  at  a  fixed  period  ihrou^out  the  whole 
^wcies— especially  as  the  fact  of  that  change  not 
being  dependent  on  size,  develojanent,  or  con- 
dition, is  evidenced  by  the  great  t^erence  in  all 
these  respects  observ^le  among  the  descending 
amolte. 

The  same  loose  style  of  argument  and  in- 
ference is  pursued  by  all  the  o^er  writers  who 
Iwve  tried  to  attack  Mr.  Shaw's  experiments  at 
this  pmnt;  and  one  of  than  at  least  rushes  on  so 
blincQy  as  to  thrust  f(nwavd  a  fact  which,  thouf^ 
he  do«  not  see  it,  establishes  Mr.  Shaw,  and  upsets 
himself.  We  allnde  to  Mr.  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 
a  good  poet,  an  exoetllent  angler,  and  a  delightfol 
angling  writer,  but  with  no  very  dear  perceptions 
of  the  distinction  between  fact  and  imtsy,  confir- 
mation and  refutation.  Like  Mr.  Young,  he  puts  his 
conclusions  before  his  premlsee :  "  It  is  most  un- 
questionable"— "  there  cam  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact," 
and  so  on,  and  then  states  nothing  whatever  in  jus- 
tification of  his  confidence,  save  what  tells  directly 
the  othw  -my.  He  says  ("  Angler's  Companion," 
p.  208)  that,  "The  remaimng  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
pans  two  years  in  the  fresh  water  may  be  ex- 
pluned  the  ctreumatame,  that  the  sulgeets 
mukr  test  were  ke^  in  a  state  of  comparative  con- 
finement, tiheir  growth  stinted,  and  their  instincts 
ovemkd ;"  and,  to  pnm  that,  in  such  exee^tional 
circumstances,  parr  wiU  remain  two  years  in  the 
river,  he  menticns  *^f|i|^(Site?^ 
some  years  ago,  sraaben  aawftig  m  tfiarabaoent 
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by  want  of  vater  to  conv^  Aon  over  die  cndd- 
dykes  mnuned  tiU  the  season  following.  Now, 
mark,  Mr.  Stoddart  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the 
age  or  previous  lustoiy  of  the  fifih  which  he  meets 
at  Sunlaws  mill  in  Uimr  descoit,  wh^er  diey  are 
one-year-olds,  as  he  thinkt,  or  two-year-olds,  as 
Mr.  Shaw's  experiments  seem  to  demonstrate :  on 
that  point  his  word  is  not  worth  a  straw,  except  as 
shewmg  how  rashly  he  rushes  to  conclusionB.  But 
there  are  the  descending  fish,  placed,  says  Mr. 
8toddartt  in  the  same  circumstances  as  Mr.  Shaw's. 
And  what  was  their  condition?  "The  greater 
portion  of  the  gmoUs  in  question  were  orange-JlnB, 
or  sea-trout  fry ;  still  a  considerable  number  were 
the  true  salmon,  or  parr  molts  htmng  the  pectoral 
fina  tinged  with  black."  In  other  words,  they  had 
assumed  the  migratoiy  garb.  What  Mr.  Stoddart, 
with  his  views,  mtended  by  brii^^g  forward  such 
a  &ct,  no  man  can  guess ;  but  it  is  plain  that  no- 
thing can  be  educed  from  it  save  that  phudng  parr 
in  Uie  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  otoddaii  had 
them  at  Sunlaws,  and  Mr.  Shaw  at  Queensbeny, 
(it  is  Mr.  Stoddart  himself  that  states  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases  as  practically  identical) 
does  not  come  in  the  way  of  their  atswming  the 
hite  of  the  smok.  Now,  Mr.  Shaw's  parrs  never 
did  so  till  the  end  of  the  second  year.  What  in- 
ference, then,  could  be  more  irresistible  than  that 
the  parrs  in  Teviot,  which  were  confessedly  in 
simiUr  exceptional  circumstances,  were  two  years 
old  also?  and  that  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart's  inte- 
resting fact  has  doubly  confirmed  the  Dmmlanrig 
expenments,  and  capsized  himself,  "head  and 
creel,"  over  Sunlaws  cauld-dyke. 

Ephemera  and  Mr.  Young,  in  trying  to  illustrate 
didr  reasoning  hy  plates,  resort  to  a  device  utterly 
and  ludicrously  de^mctive  of  the  trostworthinees 
of  bodi  of  them  in  such  a  question.  Of  the  nine 
iHnstrative  plates  we  pronounce  at  least  /u«  to 
be,  as  &r  as  possible,  in  all  respects,  exact  copies 
of  tiae  plates  given  by  Mr.  Shaw.  >Miether 
the  other  four  are  w^ies  from  some  other  work,  or 
the  embodiments  of^  Ephemera's  imagination,  or 
are  taken  hom  real  specimens,  and,  if  so,  whether 
those  were  secured  from  the  river  Shin,  or  ft'om 
Mr.  Young's  artificial  ponds,  we  are  left  to  guess. 
What  is  most  reprehensible  and  ridiculous  here  is 
not  the  mere  plagiarism,  but  the  manifest  delusion 
attempted  in  giving  plates  procured  from  such 
various  and  apocryphal  sources  as  illustrating  any- 
thing save  the  incompetency  of  those  who  so  employ 
them.  Not  a  dngle  word  need  be  wasted  in  shew- 
ing the  fbUy  of  illnstradng  a  question  of  such  nic^ 
by  specimens,  one  half  taken  from  one  river,  and 
one  half  from  anoUiei — rivers  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  and  cBffering,  we  know  not  how  much,  in 
the  nature  of  their  bed,  and  &e  quality  and  tem- 
perature of  their  water,  and  with  fish  differing,  as 
the  fish  of  all  rivers  do,  more  or  leas,  in  breed  and 
habits  as  to  season.  But  if  anything  were  wanting 
to  render  complete  the  evidence  against  the  mode 
in  which  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  dealt 
with,  we  have  it  in  the  most  laughable  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Young,  in  answer  to  a  request  by 
Mr.Shaw,to  send  a  certain  roecimenfor  the  artist: 
Hie  parr  yon  want  cannot  begot  at  1^  season 


in  ccHueqnenee  of  the  flooded  state  d  die  mtoi; 
but,  from  the  deMerijOUm  I  loifl  give,  tiie  ttrtut 
can  eatify  en^ratfe  it  /"  The  teibts  in 
could  mue  a  man  a  whole  suit  ot  ckAa  if  tfa^ 
got  die  measurement  of  his  litde finger;  and  Buns 
makes  mention  of  a  rimilar  and  even  more  amm* 
ing  skill  poBBessed  by  Dr.  Hornbook.  Btit  Hr. 
Young's  idea  of  the  miraculous  powers  poaseMed  by 
London  artists  goes  far  beyond  all  this ;  be  tfaiub 
that  by  writing  them  a  "  description"  from  hmt- 
shin,  they  can  produce  a  portrait  as  like  as  life  a 
a  case  where  tiie  whole  question  may  depend  oa 
the  line  of  a  curve,  or  the  tinge  of  a  fin 

On  the  second  apparent  anomaly  Immght  out  hj 
Mr.  Shaw's  experiments,  the  impr^inatioD  of  At 
ova  of  the  feniale  adult  salmon  by  die  miH  tite 
male  parr,  we  refrain  from  entering  minutely,  for 
sevenu  reasons.  Mr.  Shaw's  sfatanent  is,  in  Bob* 
stance,  that  the  safanon-roe  over  iriiieh,  by  ynme, 
he  shed  the  milt  of  a  male  parr,  generated,  vUle 
that  which  was  left  as  it  came  from  the  flnute 
salmon  remained  barren.  This  is  attuned  on  variou 
and  conflicting  ^nnds,  as  might  be  expected  idta 
the  whole  question  as  to  how  and  when  imi*^- 
nation  takes  place  among  fish  remains  in  dispute. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  states  that  the  milt  is  shed  over 
the  ova  when  deposited  in  the  gravel,  and  Ur. 
Young  holds  the  same  doctrine ;  whic^,  of  conne, 
is  so  far  a  corroboration  of  Mr.  Shaw's.  Job 
Younger,  of  St.  Boewell's,  a  well-known  practical 
fisher,  and  quoted  by  some  writers  as  an  aothoiity 
on  such  points  as  this,  is  of  opinion  that  the  on 
is  imprM^nated  before  deposition,  but  at  what  time 
or  by  what  means  he  cannot  telL  Mr.  Stoddut 
(widk  more  care  as  to  fiM^  and  more  <tf  anai^wck 
as  to  aocoiatT^  of  reasoiing  than  he  dif^d^nmi? 
mmilar  cas^)  innsts  that  the  male  pair  impngsitM 
the  female  parr  before  she  descends  to  the  «a.  k  j 
will  be  se^  that  die  only  point  on  vduch  Hr. 
Shaw  may  be  said  to  stand  alone,  or  radier^en 
he  is  the  discoverer  and  leader,  is  as  to  the  of** 
bility  of  the  milt  of  the  parr  to  impregnate 
ova  of  the  adult  s^mon.   Some  admit  that  it  ii 
the  deposited  ova,  not  the  female  fish,  on  wluch 
the  impregnation  is  effected ;  and  Mr.  Stoddart  it 
last  admits  that  the  male  parr  comes  to  eexul  . 
maturity  wMIe  in  the  parr  state ;  but  neither  <^ 
these  schools  admit  that,  as  Mr.  Shaw  holds,  b<^ 
are  right,  that  each  has  half  of  the  truth.   Both  of 
them,  in  what  they  deny  of  Mr.  Shaw's  doctrine, 
proceed  only  on  probable  ccmjectore  or  a^iareM 
analog ;  but  th^  cannot  sncceed  in  so  getting 
quit    Mr.  &9iaw*fl  actual  eoqnrimenta        ">*  | 
in  his  pond  suffused  with  parr-miit  did  genoite; 
that  1^  as  it  came  from  the  female  did  fiot.  Ths 
result  may  have  been  acddenfal,  bnti8,atalleTei^ 
a  hundred  times  more  worthy  of  reliance  dns 
assumptions  or  reasonings  from  apocryphal  analD*  | 
gies.    That  which  is  apparently  the  greatot' 
anomaly  of  all — the  male  parr's  arriving  »t 
maturity  while  the  female  does  not— is  fiiWy 
admitted  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  tbe  chief  reasoner  from 
analogies  and  anomalies ;  as,  indeed,  it  must  be  by 
every  practical  angler  who  keeps  his  eyes  and 
reason  open  to  conviction/  ^Chat  luing  admitted, 
we  cannot  renst  Qt«fi«igiehMa£>Ugi^  ^ 
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flunuk — ^less,  at  leas^  oat  of  aocordanoe  vHli  the 
nmaOT-nceived  opimoiiB  as  to  tike  hsAata  of 
fiih — that  this  precocions  maturity  should  be 

onpbyed  in  impregnating  ova  than  in  impr^- 
udng  females  in  whom  no  ova  is  to  be  fonnd  at 
the  time.  Moreover,  Mr.  8haw  declares  he  has 
seen  the  nude  parr  in  the  river  impregnating  the 
deposited  ova ;  neither  Mr.  Stoddart  nor  any  one 
el«e  says  he  ever  aav  the  male  and  female  parr 
eoonnbially  engaged.  And,  farther  still,  and  once 
nore,  the  less  feasible  theoiy  has  the  support  only 
of  omjectoree ;  the  more  feasible  has  me  corrobo- 
Ettion  of  Mr.  flow's  carefiil  experiments. 

Following  the  order,  or  want  of  order,  preserved 
by  Ephemera  and  Mr.  Yoong^  we  Have  now 
to  mention  Unit  what  dionld  hare  formed  the  root 
sod  banning  of  their  argument,  is  broaght  in  in 
qoite  a  sopplementaty  and  incidental  way.   Lt  a 
by-the-by  tone,  at  die  tul  of  the  argmnent,  the 
assertion  is  let  drop — "  The  parr  is  a  distinct  adult 
fish  of  the  river  troot  species  I"   Why  did  not  you 
tell  OS  this  at  first?   Why  did  yon  not  tell  it, 
instead  of  the  opposite,  to  the  Boyal  Society  in 
1843  ?   And,  more  emphatically,  why — on  what 
groonds — do  you  tell  it  now  ?   We  had  thought 
that  if  there  was  one  thing  proved  about  the  nattmd 
history  of  fish  at  all,  it  was  that  tiie  parr  is  not 
found  in  any  river  not  affording  passage  to  and  from 
the  sea ;  in  other  words,  that  salmon  and  parrs  are 
never  foond  separately.   We  defy  any  man  to  find 
a  parr  in  a  river  to  which  salmon  have  not  access, 
or  a  salmon  in  a  rivet  where  there  are  no  pans; 
and  vn  could,  oS  oar  own  knowledge,  name  a  score 
q{  waters  where  pairs  abound  ap  to  some  obstruc- 
tiott,  natural  or  artificial,  impassaUe  by  salmon, 
•nd  are  quite  unknown  above  it;  and  also  several 
where  parrs  used  to  be  plentiful,  bnt  where,  since 
the  construction  of  insurmountable  dams,  they  have 
disappeared.    All  this  is  notorious ;  was  known  as 
a  popular  and  established  fact  erven  to  Izaak 
Walton,  who  knew  nothing  experimentally  about 
salmon,  but  knew  that  he  had  never  met  with 
parrs  save  in  salmon-rivers ;  and  has  not  till  now, 
at  least  for  many  years,  been  denied  :  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  denied  now,  except  in  bo  far  as  Mr.  Young 
sets  up  a  doctrine  with  which  it  is  irreconcileable. 
The  &ct  at  least  proves,  that  in  some  way  a  commu- 
nication with  the  sea  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  parr;  and,  if  it  is  a  distinct  spacies,  bow 
oomea  it  that  no  one  ever  saw,  or  ever  said  he  saw, 
pana,  tm  pans,  enugniting  or  immigrating  ?  But 
Mr.  Toimg  seems  to  attempt  to  stifle  this  difficulty 
by  speaking  of  the  parr  as  a  "  river  trout,"  mean- 
in^r  we  presume,  a  trout  that  has  no  connexion 
Bvith  the  sea;  although,  by  a  universal  "colnci- 
tieoce,"  it  does  not  live  anywhere  without  that 
ticmnexion.  Even  here,  however,  another  difBculty 
greater  than  ever  rises  before  1dm.   Did  he  ever 
see  a  parr  spawning  ?   Did  he  ever  see  a  fem^e 
parr  with  a  developed  roe?   He  never  did,  and 
never  will.   Nor  does  he  make  any  pretence  in 
the  matter.  He  finds  it  easier  to  leap  over  all  rea- 
Km,  and  appearancea,  and  impossibilities,  by  his 
umple  ipse  dixit^-m  expedient  which,  as  it  has 
wvd  a  world  of  trouble  to  himself,  is  likely  to 
ler-ve  the  same  end  as  retards  those  who  n^^t 
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otherwise  have  felt  Out  th^wera  expected  to  fur- 
nish a  rep^. 

Although  holding  that  Mr.  Young  has,  with  the 
insidious  aid  of  his  London  friend  llphemera,  ex- 
hibited himself  as  quite  incompetent  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  qnestion  on  which  he  so  confidently 
pronounces,  we  would  not  be  thought  as  bringing 
Mfainst  him  any  chai^  save  errors  of  judgment. 
We  believe  him,  though  facile,  quite  honest  and 
well-meaning ;  and  hope  that  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land has  not  foigotten  the  promise  set  forth  in  his 
letter  to  Ephemera,  of  doii^  scnnetiiing  for  his 
advantage.  Indeed,  so  unconscious  are  we  of  any 
imkindnesB  of  act  or  intention  towards  him  that^ 
should  we  happen  to  come  within  walk  of  Inver- 
shin,  we  woold  not  conrider  it  any  great  breach  of 
modiesty  to  ask  a  day's  fishii^. 

Of  the  portion  of  E[^iemera's  book  not  devoted 
to  natural,  or  rather  unnatoral,  history,  it  is  mo» 
pleasant  to  speak.  His  elaborate  instructions  about 
casting  and  striking  may  be  of  use  to  beginners, 
and  even  to  more  advanced  practitioners ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  these  things  can  be  learned  only  at  the 
water-side.  In  playing,  he  advocates  a  bold 
polity  i! — 

"At  fint,  I  mnild  oot  bear  he«nl^  on  a  fish,  unless  be 
were  maldnff  for  dangerous  quarters,  and,  in  such  erent,  I 
would  stop  him  if  I  could.  If  he  be  in  ^r  water,  I  would 
at  first,  and  unUl  bia  strength  began  to  fail,  play  biro  witb 
a  loDff,  %htiih  line^  for  the  more  of  it  be  carries  and  drsM 
after  bun,  the  socmer  will  be  display  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness. As  soon  as  be  does,  bear  npfm  lum  gently,  winding 
up  slowly  at  the  same  time,  and  bringiiw  hJia  towards  you 
in  the  direction  of  some  safe  ^lace.  ff  he  unk  towwda 
the  bottom,  wind  up  your  line  and  prevent  him  from 
descending  entirely,  keeping  him  clear  from  anything  be 
can  vtn^  his  head  or  body  uainst  Whilst  be  so  remains, 
butt  bim — that  ia,  present  we  batt  end  of  the  rod  against 
him,  wbidi  will  cause  him  tofeel  tbe  power  of  Ae  strmisest 
parts  of  the  rod,  and  the  more  he  '  jif^ers*  or  shakes  him- 
self to  and  fro,  by  working  his  head  and  tail  this  wajr  and 
that,  from  nde  to  side,  in  the  water,  the  sooner  will  his 
strength  and  courage  fail  him.  If  he  remains  too  long 
stationaiy  and  sulky,  yon  must  divine  some  means  to  make 
him  take  another  nee,  fiir  ninning  with  a  restnuning-Ut  In 
his  month  soon  ends  in  a  fotal  career." 

But  what  is  to  be  done  if  you  can  find  no  means 
of  "making  him  take  anotuer  race?"  If  Ephe- 
mera could  have  given  an  answer  to  that  question, 
it  would  have  been  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
his  book.  There  are  few  salmon-anglers  who  have 
not  been  in  pomtions  where  they  found  the  point 
perplexing.  For  instance,  a  frimd  angling,  not 
long  stgo,  at  ihe  head  (tf  some  rwids,  hooked  a 
salmon  of  considerable  dze  and  determined  cha- 
racter, which  first  set  off  seawards  at  a  furious 
pace,  and  then,  after  trying  the  effect  of  a  summer- 
sault in  the  air,  dived,  and  took  resolutely  to  the 
ground.  Every  sort  of  pull,  long,  strong,  steady, 
and  sharp,  was  tried  in  vain,  till  uie  angler  was  as 
sick  of  the  fish  as  the  fish  could  possibly  have  been 
of  him.  In  fact,  the  fish  was  caught  only  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Irish  soldier  took  the  prisoner  :— 
"  I  have  taken  a  prisoner,  Captain."- — "  Then  bring 
him  along." — "  But  he  won't  come." — *'  Then  come 
yourself." — "  But  he  won't  let  me." — The  angler 
had  caught  the  fish,  but  he  could  neither  get  mm 
ashore  nor  get  himself  out  of  the  water,  except  by 
leaving  his  tackle  behind.  .  For      genial  nsurs 
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did  he  stand,  gazed  at^  perhaps  laughed  at,  hy  a 
considerable  body  of  spectatorB,  inclading  some 
flngliah  ladies,  attracted  from  a  gentleman's  seat 
close  by,  "  to  see  a  salmoa  killed."  A  desperate 
attempt  at  rescne  was  made  hy  some  Irish  labourers 
at  work  oa  a  bridge,  who  resorted  to  volleys  of 
atones,  acconqnnied  oy  execrations  which  disttohed 
the  ladies  mnch  more  ibaa  the  fish.  'When  this, 
too,  had  fafled,  a  yonng  man  suddenly  rushed 
through  tbe  trees,  stnpping  off  hia  upper  garments 
as  he  ncared  the  torrent  "  Hold  back  that  man ! 
he'sdrunk!  he'll  be  drowned !"  rfiouted  the  angler; 
and  was  answered  only  by  mirth,  the  apparent 
Sacchanal  proving  to  be  a  young  gentleman 
inspired  with  nothing  more  deleterious  than  the 
spirit  of  gallantry,  which  incites  to  great  deeds  in 
ladies"  eyes.  Ultimately,  and  at  no  small  risk  of 
l^^ing  carried  to  Berwick,  and  having  his  fate 
pronounced  by  a  Northumberland  coroner's  jury 
(according  to  the  dien  established  formula),  as 
''death  1^  drovonding"  he  reached  the  rock  in 
the  middle,  beneath  which  lay  the  fish,  and  put  all 
concerned  ont  of  pain,  by  breaking  the  line.  The 
only  consolation  received  \fj  the  angler  vm  a 
remark  by  the  foiiest  of  the  spectators,  that  though 
she  had  failed  to  see  a  salmon  killed,  she  had  been 
much  amused  by  the  spectacle  of  one  getting  away ; 
an  enjoyment  in  which  the  angler,  having  nothing 
else  left  (except  to  satisfy  a  demand  of  half-a-crown 
from  the  Irishmen,  for  their  zeal  in  cursing), 
hypocritically  professed  to  have  participated. 

Such  catastrophes  as  this  generally  happen  with 
fish  very  recently  hooked;  those  more  slightly 
held  expose  the  angler  to  the  opposite  danger  of 
repeated  springs  into  the  air,  for  the  coping  with 
which  peril  Ephemera  gives  very  solemn  and 
sound  directions.  He  omits  to  mention,  however, 
that  sometimes  by  skill,  and  sometimes  by  accident, 
these  summersaulta  are  &tal  to  the  performer. : 
Once,  having  hooked  a  large  yellow  trout  beyond 
some  weeds,  through  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
drag  him,  he  began  to  amuse  himself  and  alum  us  by 
taking  high  leaps  ;  when,  in  desperation,  we  tried  a 
pretty  strong  though  not  violent  lateral  pull  when  he 
waa  in  the  air,  and  were  as  much  astonished  as  he 
■waa,  when,  flying  like  a  bird  over  the  weeds,  he  came 
smack  at  our  feet  We  have  resorted  to  the 
device  often  since,  and  generally  with  success :  on 
one  occasion,  at  the  Union  Bridge,  on  Tweed, 
accomplishing  it  seven  times  in  succesraon,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  fishermen  of  the  station.  It  is 
easier  than  it  seems,  the  one  thing  necessary  being 
instantaneousness,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
ascent,  wanting  which  is  almost  certain  breakage. 
Sometimes,  also — the  thing  ia  rare,  bat  not  fobulons 
—the  summersa^lter,  through  his  own  mistaken 
activity,  alights  on  the  wrong  element  At  a 
competition  of  tiie  Bt  Ronaa's  Club,  the  Ettrick 
Bhepnerd  gained  tlie  prize  \fy  means  of  a  atdmon 
which  leaped  ashore  when  on  hia  hook.  Aa  the 
marvel  waa  heightened  hy  this  happening  to  be 
the  only  salmon  caoght  that  day,  and  as  no  one 
had  chanced  to  be  by  at  the  lucky  moment,  the 
shepherd  was  somewhat  joked  on  the  subject,  most 
nnjustly,  as  we  now  infer,  from  having  actually 
witncflMdtiie  same  thing,  or  a  thing  more  wonder- 


ful still,  thoT^h  in  our  instance  the  resiiH  w« 
different  One  day,  in  early  spring;  m  the  lower 
part  of  the  Whitaader,  w«  made  up  to  a  pensioaer 
from  Berwick,  just  a  few  mbutes  before  ha 
hooked  a  huge  salmon,  wfaidi,  after  some  1m 
aatoniehing  dicr^aya  of  agiH^,  Hhrewitedf  vcf 
and  dry  on  &e  upptaUe  mdo!  Befontiienim 
time  to  determise  lAM.  ahauU  be  done  nndasai^ 
novel  eircumstanceB,  «  -wranaii  engaged  in  acou 
ero^yment  ck»e  by  where  the  landing  btd 
been  effected,  stepped  forward,  saying,  in  the 
kindest  tone,  "  Hae,  man !  I'll  throw  yer  fish  back 
t'ye !"  and,  before  rmonstranee  ooold  reseh  bet. 
chucked  it  into  the  riv»,  where,  ir^m  (he  Blackicg 
of  the  Kne,  it  escaped.  Front  the  terma  in  niud 
our  military  friend  expressed  hia  obligatiom,  we 
were  led  to  infisr  that  he  had  served  with  "our 
array  in  Flanders." 

Leaving  Ej^wraera's  volume,  with  die  reauik 
that  it  is  adorned  by  some  adn^irably  (k&wn  ud 
coloured  repreaentationa  eabnoufiie«,ofdiSereDt 
seasons  and  countries,  in  wlucb  it  is  cnriiMB  to 
mark  howthe  national  duoaeteririacaan  preHned 
ia  die  flashinese  of  the  InA.  and  tiM  sinnhrenwd 
the  Scotch — the  former  wUh  a  stioiig  tii^  of  Afr 
Scarlet  Woman,  the  latter  grim  aa  tiie  OomoI 
Assembly — we  may  add  that,  deficient  and  ndi 
as  tbe  woric  may  be,  it  is  so  only  as  compued 
with  the  better  <Mf  our  more  recent  works  oa  Uat 
subject.  If  we  had  taken  a  comparison  with  seTcnl 
other  recent  angling  works,  or  witii  almortiDy 
of  a  former  generation,  we  ^old  have  beea  ililc 
to  speak  in  a  somewhat  different  tone  than  we  htve 
had  to  adopt  in  trying  Ephemera  by  the  test  idtidi  | 
he  has  himself  impnideutly  dioeen.   Any  oae  vill  ^ 
be  astonished  and  amused  at  tbe  chaos  out  of  whiii  , 
we  have  emerged  to  our  present  poution  aa  reganb  i 
the  history  of  the  king  of  river  fish,  and  will  f>naJ 
some  perception  of  the  difficulties  of  the  queatioB 
if  he  will  examine  what  ia  said  l^aay  of  thed^a 
angling  writen,  even  those  who  wece  pnctied 
men.   luakWaltcm,  forinatance.:  eiveiy^agtha 
the  dear  (dd  coxcomb  ea^  in  his  Ofaaemtioi*(| 
the  Salmon,  with  Directions  how  to  fish  for  fiisu 
is  not  only  wrong,  but  the  reverse  of  B 
tella  us  that  salmon  "  cast  their  spawn  in  the  monl 
of  August,"  and  "then  haste  to  the  8»  befe* 
winter,"  except  a  few  sickly  ones,  who  "]Hneu 
die  the  second  year,"  after  having  bred  pans  < 
sluggers,  whose  feeble  par«itago  is  the  rewi 
"they  never  thrive  to  any  considerable  bign* 
"It  "is  also  observed,"  quoth  laaak,  "that  t 
further  they  get  from  the  sea,  they  be  both  i 
fittter  and  better,"  a  &ct  not  generallyadmitted 
those  who  have  killed  sahnoa  at  Kelso  uid 
Peebles.   The  only  point  on  which  laaak  ii 
^regionBly  wrong,  is  as  to  the  growth  of  the 
after  readui^  the  sm,  regarding*  wdiieh,  it  is 
remark,  he  speaks  of  e:q>erimaitB  having  Im 
resorted  to  1^  marking  the  amelta,  sin^ 
means  and  remit  to  those  l^ely  practised  bv 
Duke  of  Athol  on  the  Tay,   Aa  regards  **b0" 
fish  for  him,"  Walton  goes  on  to  tdl  that  aaln 
very  rarely  rise  to  a  fly,  and  then  adds  a  cot^t 
sentences  vdiiah  curiously  indicalB  the  dosuM 
of  all       aiq^tSng  nuKhmeiT  ^  obb  sneeM 
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"Note  also,  that  many  use  to  fish  for  a  salmon 
with  a  ring  of  wire  on  the  top  of  their  rod,  through 
which  the  line  may  nm  to  as  great  a  length  as  iB 
oeedfbl  when  be  is  hooked.  And  to  that  end 
tome  use  a  wheel  about  the  middle  of  tKtir  rod, 
or  near  their  hand,  which  ia  to  be  observed  better 
by  seeing  one  of  them  than  by  a  large  demonstra- 
tion of  words."  The  m^ignant  poet  who  pmyed 
that  strength  might  be  given  the  fish  "  to  [Kill  old 
Izaak  in  "  would  have  been  prctbr  certain  to  have 
hid  his  wi^  fietally  realised,  had  &e  patriarch,  with 
no  wheel,  or  <me  *'about  &e  middle  of  his  rod," 
tried  conclusions  wil^t  a  twenty-pounder  at,  let 
M  tnmpose,  such  a  place  as  Mnkereton  Trowe. 

We  turn  briefly,  far  more  briefly  than  his  merits 
and  our  inclination  demand,  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grieraon's  pleasant  little  account  of  his  pedestrian- 
izing  exploits ;  all  the  more  pleasant  to  us  from 
those  hearty  wd  unaffected  manifestationa  of  the 
writer's  sads&ction  with  himself  and  all  the  world 
on  which  ci4)tioQs  critics  will  fasten.  When,  for 
instBDce,  the  ministw  b^ins :  "  In  the  autunan  of 
1811,  the  year  of  the  great  eomet^  I  left  Glasgow, 
and  breakfasted  at  Dumbarton,"— «ome  people  will 
tiy  to  get  iq>  a  ^ce  at  the  connexion  and  simi- 
Itfity  which  the  Bev.  Thomas  Grierson,  they  will 
say,  perceives  botweea  himsdf  and  the  most  atu- 
pandooB  wonders  of  the  universe ;  but  audi  small 
quibbling,  we  are  convinced,  will  be  attempted 
only  by  persons ^osestomachaand  dispositions  have 
been  soured  from  want  of  the  manly  love  of  effort, 
and  sense  of  delight,  which  Mr.  Grierson  teaches, 
by  a  pleasantly-expressed  precept^  and  still  more 
by  a  recorded  practice,  almo^  putting  to  ahame 
the  best  Scotch  practitioners  we  know  of — and  we 
know  a  few,  and  have  done  a  little.  Mr.  Grierson 
has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  exploits,  and  he  does 
well  in  telling  them  to  the  world,  both  for  his  own 
credit  uid  tlie  pnUic  good.  He  gives  a  list  of  the 
mountains  on  whose  summits  he  has  stood,  which 
fills  118  with  envy  and  despair,  thereby  diowing 
that  h0  has  little  left  to  overcome  in  the  way  of 
cUmbing,  except  that  acclivity  he  now  attempts — 

"The  steep  irime  Fame'i  proud  temple  tliaiNS  afiv!".  . 

— in  compariaon  with  which  he  will  find  the 
loftiest  and  roughest  ben  he  ever  surmounted  easy 
walking.  Bat  besides  intending  his  work  "  for 
he  amusement  of  the  public  at  Urge,"  he  aims  at 
wholesome  practical  conclusions,  according  to  pro- 
fessional practice,  tfaon^  he  does  not  (why  dionld 
he  ?)  em{doy  profesriotul  {dirase  i — 

"  I  would  warn  pedestrian  tourists  against  a  free  nse  of 
wfaisky,  or  any  iuch  deceitful  means  M  enitement  and 
sapport  No  doubt  ■  ipradent  and  temperate  use  of  spiribi 
may  fit  aman  for occssional  extrtordinaiy  exertion;  but  if 
that  exertion  u  to  be  long  suatMned,  be  is  modi  better  with- 
out it.  Such  atiDMiliMB,  frequently  icaoMed  to,  always 
produce  langnor,  eoerratc  the  frame,  and  thua  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

**AnotliireaBtiaB  worthy  of  attention  is,  not  to  indidge 
too  oraeh  in  drinkinf  ridi  mBk,  a  bererage  noA  tempting 
to  «  hmgering  and  thirsty  pedestrian,  and  which  ia  often 
pressed  upon  Um  by  the  kindly  motntain  dames.  Often er 
thanonce  have  I  Buffered  in  this  way,  more  especially  on 
my  return  from  Ben-a-HaUader,attbe  sourceof  theOrcfav, 
after  cnaring  and  re-crossing  the  bonible  moor  of  Rannocn. 
Tfae      was  ene  irf  the  hottest,  and,  for  want  ot  bettcri 


I  had  partdcen  larg^  of  moss-water,  hiring  scarcely 
tasted  food  since  an  early  braakftst    He  consegnenui 

was,  that  I  verily  bdieve  toe  dose  t  got  from  a  good  woman 
at  a  sUeling  near  the  east  end  of  Loch  Lydwh  woidd  have 
finished  me,  had  I  not  soon  after  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
kind  and  judicious  friends." 

Hie  judicious  reader  will  not  hesitate  to  con- 
clude, from  what  we  have  eaid,  that  Mr.  Grierson 
is  pleasant  company  on  paper,  as  doubtless  he 
is  also  in  person.  We  know  nothing  of  him  per- 
sonally, although  inferring  from  his  e:q)loitB  (being 
himself  fond  of  veiy  bad  puns,  he  will  pardon  u^ 
that  he  does  not  come  of  the  famous  Grierson  of 
Lag;  but,  nevertheless,  we  would  undertake,  from 
his  book  alone,  to  guarantee  his  "  excellence  in  all 
the  relations  of  life."  The  man  witib  the  merry 
heart  that  goes  all  the  day  is  seldom  other  than  a 
good  man,  and  worthy  of  a  kindly  welcome  when,  for 
his  own  delight  and  ours,  he  makes  a  record  of 
what  he  has  endured  and  enjoyed  in  those  toils 
and  pleasures  "  that  after  no  repentance  draw." 

Neither  is  it  anything  agunst  the  reverend 
tourist  that,  as  already  hinted,  he  professes  himself 
something  of  a  sportsman — within  clerical  limits. 
He  indicates  his  love  of  curling,  as  indeed  his 
fame  in  that  respect,  and  as  the  laureate  of  the 
Grand  Caledonian  Club,  is  more  than  local.  As  to 
anting  he  is,  as  might  be  inferred  of  so  enthni- 
siaatic  a  lover  of  nature,  a  deep  proficient — seldom 
describing  a  river  that  he  does  not  moke  its  capa- 
bilities for  angling  a  large  element  in  the  questtoa 
of  its  pidxiresqueness.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  regard 
rivers  as  made  for  angling,  just  as  Brindley  be- 
lieved them  made  for  navigation.  Nay,  he  even 
throws  out  a  pretty  broad  hint  that  the  Crinan 
Canal  would  be  better  employed  as  a  reservoir  for 
fish  than  a  means  ot  traffic.  And  we  will  be  bound 
that^  for  all  this,  he!  ^none  the  worse  parish  minis- 
ter ;  but,  on  the  contrary  (oe,  indeed,  we  happen  to 
have  learned  otherwise  than  by  inference  from  his 
book)  he  dwells  specially  beloved  "  among  his  own 
people."  In  his  qmet  sphere,  and  with  his  occa- 
sionial  "  minister's  week"  (i.  e.  from  the  Monday  to 
the  Saturday  se^nnigkt)  for  the  gratification  of  his 
manly  and  simple  tastes,  he  would  not,  he  tells  ua^ 
change  places  with  the  Archbi^p  of  Canterbniy ; 
and  we  commend  his  decision. 

Instead  of  citing  any  of  the  adventores  of  a  more 
cheerful  character  drawn  by  Mr.  Grierson  from  his 
pedestrian  experiences,  we  shall,  nuunly  in  the  hope 
of  couvincing  youthful  effeminates  that  all  is  not 
barren,  even  in  the  most  barren  scenes,  mention 
an  incident  within  our  own  recent  experience 
which  our  clerical  friend  would  probably  have 
thought  proper  to  say  nothing  about,  had  he  en- 
joyed our  luck.  AIoi^  with  a  fijend,  we  were 
crossing  the  hills  between  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  on 
a  dismsl  drenching  day,  and  therefore  in  a  some- 
what monmfid  mood.  Suddenly  there  appeared, 
within  a  few  yards,  passing  along  the  ridge  of  the 
steep  up  wiii%  we  were  wearily  toiling,  a  coun- 
try loss,  arrayed  in  her  "  best  braws,"  but  with 
these  difipowd  in  a  mumer  which  we  hneBcanely 
boldness  to  mention.  However,  here  goes:  the 
garments  wludi  should  have  shroqded  her  "  decent 
Umbe"  were,  every  8ti6^,^<f^^ei^jeEtavated'to  save 
her  Sunday  bonnet   There  mdera  was  "  a  glimpse 
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that  made  w  less  forlorn  V  There  was  a  mutual 
dilenmuL 

**  Ye  prudes  in  nrtae,  wy, 
Say,  ye  severeat,  what  would  you  hmve  dime  i" 

What  but  that  which  we  did — stand  gazing  and 
amazed,  "  thinkin'  oor  very  e'en  enrich^,''  as  Lady 
Morgan  once  very  aptly  quoted,  and  was  very 
prudieihly,  nay,  pruriently,  abused  for  doing;  gazing, 
we  say,  respectnilly  and  dlently,  till  happening,  by 
no  intention  of  ours,  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  moun- 
tain Mnndora,  she  first  stood  for  a  minute,  as  if 
Btmck  to  stone-—"  so  stands  the  statue  that  enchants 
the  world  V — and  then  squatted  down,  like  a  moor- 
hen, among  the  heather,  and  all  again  was  cold 
and  gloom. 

Unhappily,  it  is  imposBible  at  this  time  to  make 
mention  of  the  salgects  we  have  been  loosely  tail- 
ing about  without  a  regretful  and  condemnatury 
allusion  to  Uie  churlish  spirit  of  late  displayed  by 
some  of  the  Scotch  proprietors,  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  the  English  tenants  of  their  mansions 
and  Bportmg  privileges,  from  dukes  to  London 
tradesmen.  In  Tweeddale,  indeed,  with  one  or  two 
odious  exceptions,  the  proprietors  of  the  land  en- 
force no  right  of  property  in  the  trouts  of  the 
rivers ;  and  never  may  that  freedom  be  abrogated 
or  abused.  Bat  in  the  Highlands  there  ia  scarcely 
a  bum  or  loch,  however  remote,  in  which  an  ang]er 
can  cast  a  line  (we  are  not  here  speaking  of  sal- 
mon-fishing}, without  the  fear  that  in  a  few  minutes 
he  will  be  ordered  off  by  a  keeper.  But  even  as 
to  mere  walking — as  to  the  Bight  of  Way  through 
&e  glens  and  over  the  mountains — a  rapacious  and 
encroaching  s^arit  is  abroid,  demanding  the  re- 
sistance of  every  lover  of  country  and  nature.  If 
things  go  on  as  they  have  been  doing,  the  finest 
scenes  in  the  Highlands  will  soon  be  invisible,  or 
seen  only  as  a  show,  and  for  admission-money. 
Taking  the  case  of  only  one  ofTender,  and  one  dis- 
trict, we  have  the  Duke  of  Athol  desperately  main- 
taining, before  the  law  courts,  bis  right  to  debar 
human  foot  from  a  country  thirty  miles  long, 
through  vbick  a  road  was  made  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  making  merchandise  of  those  more  com- 


pact beauHes  of  nature  which  can  be  ezlubited  for 
cash.  Everybody  knows  Bums's  fine  verses,  "The 
Humble  Petitiim  of  Bruar  Water  to  the  ooUe 
Duke  of  Athol,"  imying  his  grace — 

"  My  banks  to  shade  with  towering  tree^ 
And  iMNiny  qnetding  bnaba.'* 

and  predicting  how,  in  future  days,  the  "  loving 
pair"  and  "  muung  bard"  would  haunt  the  abelter. 
The  poet's  prayer  was  granted — the  banks  areiuw 
clothed  and  blooming.  Bo^  alas,  a  duke  baa 
ariam  tiut  knew  not  Robert^  and  caros  not  a  straw 
for  lovers,  or  po^  or  people  at  large.  We  ban 
now  the  Falls  of  ^tiar  surronnded  not  only  with 
trees,  but  with  a  wall,  and  a  gate,  and  a  ''Pay 
herel" 

"  A  greedy  flower  the  coronet  throws, 
And  ye  duud  draw  your  tippence  V 

You  can  see  the  Dnke  of  AtholTs  Broar  just  on 
the  same  terms  as  you  can  see  Mr.  Buivard's  Mie- 
slssippL  His  grace  will  let  you  hear  the  moon- 
tain  torrent,  "  wild  roaring  oe'r  the  linn,"  just  as 
Mr.  Lumley  will  let  you  hear  Jenny  Lind  pouring 
forth  "  Ah,  non  giunge."  Out  upon  it !  Let  it  1» 
reformed  alt(^e^er,  for  the  honour  of  Scotland,  for 
the  safety  of  the  institutions  of  properly  and  rank, 
to  which  one  duke  may  do  more  injiiiy  thsn  a 
hundred  demagogues.  If  ever  the  acrid  siririt  of 
communism  and  levelling  can  be  made  to  stun  the 
healthy  current  of  public  opinion  and  diBCusaion  in 
Britain,  it  will  be  by  the  powers  (we  do  not  6ay  the 
rights)  of  property  beii^  turned  to  the  perpetration 
of  such  outrages  as  these  on  the  natural  senee  of 
justice  and  freedom.  Let  the  Haves  beware  of 
seeking  to  wrest  from  the  Have-nots  those  indoce- 
ments  to  content  and  oonsolation  which  the  poet  of 
Scotland  described,  and  her  people  will  struggle  to 
retain: 

"  What  though,  like  coDimoners  of  air, 
We  wander  out  we  know  not  where, 

But  other  hODse  or  hall. 
Yet  niture'i  dianna,  the  Ulls  and  woods. 
The  sweeping  vales  and  foaming  fioods, 
Are  five  alttw  to  aU." 
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When  Rabelais  shall  lecture  Swift, 

And  CatOine  Cethc^s, 
And  Toby  Klpot  cry  unthrift 

At  thimUenilB  m negaa — 

When  pickpockets  at  thieving  preacli. 
When  Niobes  scold  anivellerB, 

llwn  Denlsdnng  may  safely  teach 
Stump  Orators  are  drireUera. 

(Herr  Teufelsdrock  of  Wetssnichtwo, 
Who  wrote  the  "  Unsewn  Sewer," 


In  En^ish  means,  as  all  men  know. 
Sir  Devilsdung  of  Nowhere.) 

Hw,  htM !  for  not  on  Derilsdnng 
Should  auch  a  heavy  chsi^  lie. 

Though  he's  incontinent  of  tongue 
And  paper  spoils  so  largely, 

No  woader  tongoei  and  books  appear 

To  turn  lU  bounds  eueeding. 
His  talking  leans  no  time  to  hetr. 

His  writing  none  for  reading. 


*  As  the  anthor  of  these  ungulsr  papen  has  veotnred  to  impogn  the  jirivil^  of  talkiiw  and  wnting  noDsense  so  justly  priud  hj 
all  her  Majest^s  utfajects  within  toe  four  seas,  it  was  nataral  unt  soma  ind^ulioD  Amm  make  itself  felt.  Sverj  querixm  has  two 
side* ;  and  as  it  is  bat  fair  to  listen  to  what  niBjr  be  said  on  other,  wa  do  not  nesitite  to  insert  the  abore  eSbw»  from  some  kni^  of 
the  gooseotuU  who  feets  hiauelf  aggrieved.— is. 
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A-na  BOW  AT  MALTA. 


Is  some  of  our  Indian  cities,  where  the  reddence 
of  a  mixed  population  of  Mahometans  and  Hin- 
doos preserves  tlie  sectarian  instincts  Irom  rusdng, 
the  advantages  of  a  religious  grievance  as  the 
of  materials  for  civil  disturbance  have  long  been 
understood  and  acted  on.   It  is  customary  for  dis- 
affected Hindoos  to  express  their  discontent  with 
die  Government  hy  throwing  a  dead  pig  within  the 
incloBore  of  die  mosque,  in  ^  ww-fonnded  ex- 
pectation ^t  their  more  torbolent  and  warlike 
neighbours  will  at  once  take  arms  to  avenge  the 
pollution  of  their  sanctuary.    The  Mahometans, 
on  such  occasions,  swelling  their  numbers  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  real  authors  of  the  outr^  and  of 
the  excitable  part  of  the  general  population,  give 
vent  to  their  feelings  by  attacking  uie  collector's 
remdence,  or  the  nearest  post  of  sepoys  :  and  it  some- 
times requires  a  considerable  expenditure  of  powder 
to  convince  them  that  the  carcase  of  the  unclean 
beast  was  not  thrust  upon  them  by  official  sanction. 
This  conventional  and  well-understood  species  of 
insurrection  is  known  in  Ihe  simple  and  unaffected 
I^raaeology  which  characterises  the  Anglo-Indian 
dialect,  as  a  pig-row.   It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  our  insdur  language  supplied  a  title  as  concise 
and  descriptive  for  we  religioos  disturbances  which, 
ruffling  everywhere  the  sur&ce  of  opinion,  so 
strongly  resemble  pig-rows  in  their  groundlesraiess 
and  noisiness,  while  they  exceed  them  in  insincerity. 
The  agitations  which,  from  time  to  time,  spread 
through  England,  from  Exeter  or  some  other  local 
centre,  may  appear  to  those  who  receive  and  pro- 
pagate the  impulse  to  indicate  a  deep-seated  un- 
easiness in  society,  or,  perhaps,  even  an  approaching 
religions  disruption.    But  the  age  of  genuine 
theolf^cal  hatred  has  passed.   Secttuian  diviuons 
no  longer  correspond  with  political  parties,  nor 
do  the  advocates  of  any  shade  of  reli^ous  opinion 
seriously  hope  for  a  final  and  complete  triumph 
over  their  opponentsi   In  the  intervals  of  political 
oontesta,  or  in  the  increanng  snspicion  that  they 
also  are  tending  to  become  nnreal  and  obsolete, 
ecdedastical  questions  afibrd  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  the  zeal  and  pugnacity  which  ae^  to 
cUaaipate  the  ennui  of  "  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace."   Many  of  the  combatants  warm  and  excite 
themselves  in  Uie  tournament,  but  retire  from  it  in 
succession  as  graver  interests,  public  or  private, 
attract  their  attention.   Assisted  by  a  few  sealote,  '< 
the  professional  gladiators  keep  up  the  conflict  as 
it  flags,  or  prudently  suspend  hostilities  till  a 
general  craving  for  excitement  once  more  points 
out  the  favourable  moment  for  throwing  another 
dead  pig  into  the  mosque  of  the  enemy. 

There  are,  however,  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
World,  and  even  of  the  British  empire,  in  which 
the  genuine  bigotry  of  former  times  still  presents 
'tself  as  a  living  specimen  to  the  contemplation  of 
5^o*ioii8  observera.   In  Malta,  eepetnalty,  Oatholic- 
^^^^  has  learned  nothing  and  fdrgottoi  notiiing,  and 


in  the  midst  of  constitutional  forms  imported  from 
England,  under  the  shade  of  the  English  flag,  it 
has  recently  attempted  encroachments  which  have 
somewhat  surpriseil  and  gready  scandalised  the 
English  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  is  true  that 
the  ancient  Laify  who  now  once  more  sits  on  her 
sevoi  hilk  nevw  withdraws  a  claim  nor  confesses 
an  error;  bat  her  usnrpitions  have,  in  form<r 
times,  been  omdocted  with  a  tact  and  judgment 
which  have  sug^^ested  to  her  a  vigorous  pressure 
upon  the  weak,  and  the  exercise  of  generodty  and 
self-denial  in  favour  of  the  independent  and  strong. 
Her  followers  in  Malta,  the  moat  faithful  of  aU 
the  subjects  of  Rome,  have  deviated  in  their  zeal 
frx)m  the  ancient  spirit  of  her  policy,  when  they 
assumed  to  tolerate,  and  barely  to  tolerate  the  re- 
ligion which  prevails  in  England. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  very  aspect  of 
Malta  would  suggest  to  an  adept  in  religious  dis- 
turbances the  fixities  which  it  affords  for  the 
species  of  agitation  which  we  have  ventured  to 
call  a  pig-row.  The  red-coated,  upright,  clean- 
shaven soldiery,  the  fur-complexioned  ladies,  and 
the  handsome  spire  of  the  new  Protestant  church 
where  it  is  evident  that  each  of  them  will  be  ready 
on  the  Sunday,  with  her  ^t-edged  prayer-book, 
strike  the  mind  with  a  kmd  of  &miliar  struige- 
ness,  when  they  are  first  seen  in  the  bright  lights 
of  the  bumt-up  Southern  rock;  hut  all  Ei^liah 
associations  are  soon  overborne  by  sights  and 
Bonnds  more  in  accordance  with  the  latitude.  A 
hundred  bells  are  jangling  in  honour  of  the  saint 
in  wuting  for  the  day;  penitents  in  an  absurd 
livery  are  rattling  alms-boxes ;  labourers,  as  fhey 
throng  the  dusty  roads,  returning  homeward,  in- 
tone long  prayers  in  unison,  that  their  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  day's  work  may  be  g^  over  by 
supper-time ;  and  above  all,  innumerable  priests  in 
full  dignity  of  canonicals  and  broad-brimmed  hats, 
loiter  abontthe  streets,  or  travel  over  the  country  in 
the  national  calesse,  a  vehicle  resembling  a  broken- 
down  post-diaise  which  has  lost  its  fore  wheels, 
and  is  on  its  way  to  be  repaired,  with  half  its 
weight  mean  time  snjiFported  on  ^  back  of  a 
mule.  As  die  Church  m  its  domination  over  the 
island,  which  it  boasts  to  have  maintained  uninter- 
rupted from  the  time  of  St  Panl's  shipwreck  to 
the  present  day,  has  not  thoi^ht  it  necessary  to 
teach  its  flock  to  read,  or  even  to  provide  the 
native  dialect  of  Arabic  with  a  written  alphabet, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
progress  of  the  inhabitants  is  worthy  of  their  ad- 
vanced condition  in  respect  of  locomotion.  It  is 
certain  that  men  may  get  to  heaven  without  read- 
ing— experience  teaches  us  that  they  may  go 
from  Valetta  to  Gtta  Notalnle  in  a  calesse ;  and 
the  priests  and  calesse-drivers  are  entirely  opjKwed 
to  any  newfangled  contrivance  for  effecting  either 

""^m  English  QovtM^H^&^ti^^m 
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occupation  of  the  island,  has,  on  the  whole,  ahown 
a  fair  amonnt  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
its  snbjects ;  hack  cabs  are  not  yet  introduced,  and 
die  Maltese  alphabet  has  only  been  invented  within 
two  or  three  years ;  bnt  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  religious  complaints  which  have  been 
made  against  i^igland  must  be  attributed  rather  to 
a  judicious  abstinenee  from  meddling  than  to  ^11 
in  deolimg  wiUi  the  snbject  "Whenever  the  Go- 
vonment  has  iuteiferea,  either  to  couDtenauce 
Proteetantism  or  to  reassure  alanned  orUiodo^, 
it  has  generally  displayed  the  ourious  infelicity 
which  attends  our  wsU -meaning  lay  officials  in 
most  of  th^r  dealings  with  the  thin-ekinned  sus- 
ceptibilities of  religious  persuasions.  One  of  the 
fint  difBculdes  which  arose,  concerned  the  patron- 
age of  the  Episcopal  see,  which  entitles  its  possessor 
to  the  dignities  of  ArchbiBfaop  of  Rhodes,  and  to 
an  income  double  or  treble  that  of  any  other  Mal- 
tese subject,  and  to  the  oniversal  reverence  of  the 
native  population.  While  the  priests  jog  uneasily  in 
their  calesses,  the  Archbishop  appears  only  in  a 
London  built  chariot,  with  a  pair  of  heavy  English 
horses  in  front,  and  a  pair  of  footmen  behind^  of 
dimensions  wwthy  of  Hegent-etreet  The  Engliah 
Government,  as  reiHresenting  the  Gnud  Master  of 
Bt  John,  were  legally  entitled  to  the  nomination, 
and  exercised  it,  we  believe,  on  the  first  vacancy 
without  dispute.  The  P<^,  however,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  made  a  connter-claim  to  the 
presentation,  and  some  years  ago  commenced  hia 
attempt  to  establish  it  by  appointing  a  Maltese 
priest  of  his  own  choice,  Monsignor  Bmt,  to  the 
titular  dignities  of  bishop  in  pmi^us  in^elium, 
that  be  might  appear  on  the  decease  of  die  actual 
Archbishop  to  have  a  natural  claim  to  the  succes- 
sion. The  Governor  instantly  protested  against  the 
threatened  nsurpatiim,  and  announced  that  the 
candidate  so  clearly  designated  Rome  would  be 
specially  coccluded  frran  all  dum  to  t^  Episcopal 
succession.  Bnt  the  quiddy  changing  occupants 
of  Downing-etreet,  and  the  Paw»  at  V^etta, 
have  little  chanee  of  succesa  in  a  contest  with  the 
onits  and  detennination  o(  the  Vatican.  "When 
the  desired  TRcancjr  ocennred,  Bidmp  Suit  found  a 
CSatholic  Governor  in  power,  and  Mr.  (^Ferrall,  in 
i^gnonmce,  pofa^H,  of  the  pretensions  which  he  was 
sanctionii^,  complied  with  the  wkhes  of  the  Holy 
See  by  promoting  tiie  titular  prelate  to  the  solid 
dignity  of  Bishop  of  Malta. 

Dr.  Sant  appears  to  be  a  harmleae  old  man 
in  bis  munduie  relations,  but  his  spiritual  career 
has  been  distinguisfaed  by  a  singularly  revolu- 
tionary proceeding.  The  chief  act  of  his  Epis- 
copacy amounts  to  no  less  an  injustice  than 
the  d^Kmtion  of  6t.  Paal  from  his  tntelaiy 
Bupremaoy  onrer  the  iahmd,  a  local  rank  -wbitOi 
rested  on  a  sounder  historical  foundation  than  even 
that  of  St  Peter  at  Rome  itsdf.  In  a  proclama- 
tion, such  as  Proteetant  eyes  guw  on  with  astonish- 
ment, the  wordiy  Ardibiniop,  with  a  ttxuut  of  tities 
attached  to  his  name  whidi  mi^t  s^ce  "  the 
Turk,  who  two  and  fifty  kmgdane  hath,"  announces 
to  his  fiuthfid  flock  the  change  in  their  spiritual 
allegiance.  From  the  moment,  he  tellsns,thathe  was 
-elected  by  the  sopreme  hiemvh  (tiie  lay  gDveinor 


is  of  course  passed  over)  to  the  See  of  Malta,  he 
has  devoted  his  mind  to  securing  a  patron  in 
heaven  (^esio  tcUtissimo  Iddio  tal  pt)(cttiw^who 
had  more  influence  than  all  (fuantt  ve  n'ha  in  Para- 
diso).    The  result  of  the  inquiry  could  not  bo 
doubtful.   His  heart  bore  him  at  once  to  the  feet  of 
queiia  grande  Sigrtora,"  who  is  "never  prayed  to 
and  never  prays  in  vain."    I^e  "  Univeisal  ^up- 
herd,"  on  due  aj^lication,  had  given  the  necesauy 
officiid  sanction,  and,       proper  letters  patent, 
afmointed  the  "  Queen  oi  the  Ajigels,"  "  under  the 
tiUB(^theAflnmiedM««unta)"  principal  patto&eas 
of  the  island.   The  heart  of  the  Arcnbi^op  lo^ 
up  with  delight  {endtammo  di  gioja) ;  but  it  ie 
evident  that  a  scruple  disturbs  his  mind,  which  we 
consider  only  too  well  founded.   What  will  tlte 
ex -protector  think  of  his  unceremonious  disnufisal? 
The  author  of  the  indignity  puts  the  best  face  od 
the  proceeding  by  heaping  compliments  on  Saint 
Paul,  which  sound  on  such  an  occasion  somewliat 
hollow.    His  glory,  he  assures  the  people,  will  be 
in  no  way  obacuxed.    He  will  always  be  oui 
apostie  **  per  eccelenza,"  our  excellent  protector,  onr 
patron,  our  support.   But  can  S.  Paolo  deny  that 
the  new  patroness  is  bettor  than  himself?  Is  sbe 
not  Queen  oS  the  Aposties  as  of  the  oUwr  saints? 
**  Moreover,"  he  adrmtiy  adds,  uang  Mr.  Bhandy's 
favourite  argument  ad  hamnem,  "will  he,  U 
gremde.  amemU  di  Maria,  he  who  probably  looks 
face  to  face  upon  her,  will  the  tender,  the  gmerws 
S.  Paolo  be  capable  of  taking  offence  {rettan 
qfeso)  at  seeing  her  preferred  to  himself?  Ob, 
certainly  not  {Ah,  certo  che  no)!"    We  doobt 
whether  the  Archbishop  feels  the  confidence  which 
he  expresses ;  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  he  hs 
littie  right  to  entertain ;  but  we  do  not  grudgehim 
the  pleasure  which  he  evidentiy  feels  in  accom- 
plishing the  great  measure  of  his  Episcopal  life. 
A  bishop  might  be  em^<^ed  in  many  ways  moK 
mischievous  to  his  naghboors  and  less  amuting  to 
disinterested  observers. 

If  the  local  govemment  erred  on  the  side  of 
amiable  weakness  in  the  {wnnotion  of  Kdiofi 
Bant,  the  aotiiorities  at  homie  inflicted  a  gtatmtoos 
Mow  on  the  reUipoos  peace  of  the  island  by  giving 
him  a  Protestant  rival   In  the  sudden  poauon 
for  eioecopacy  which,  a  few  years  ago,  ovemai  the 
fitshionable  olaasee  of  English  society,  it  was  det^ 
mined  to  establish  a  Mediterranean  diocese,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Anglican  residents  of  its  coasts  aDd 
ialands.   Malta  was  naturally  included  in  the  aee 
of  Gibraltar;  and  the  two  or  three  respectable 
clergymen  who  had  officiated  there  for  yeara,  to 
the  general  s^a^action  of  their  congr^tioDE, 
found  themselves  suddenly  blest  with  dioceaan 
supointendence.  The  carcase  of  the  imclean  beast 
in  a  mosque  would  be  more  welcome  than  a 
heretic  bishop  in  so  orthodox  a  stronghold  of 
Catholicism ;  nor  was  the  shodk  to  the  feelii^  of 
the  Maltese  priesthood  alleviated      the  rise  of  an 
AnglicuL  cMirch,  bmlt  by  Queen  Adelaide,  sad 
decorated  by  a  spir^  wmch  bacame  one  of 
most  conepicaous  olgeets  in  Valetta.  It  vM  tree 
that  the  native  faith  could  boast  of  many  tanpln  i 
of  larger  extent  and  of  richer  dacoraiion ;  but  the 
melancholy  fiu^  r^|j»|ge4^jtM^lM^Wng 
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at  one  point  projected  itself  above  ita  rival  to  the 
iieight  of  the  (mly  ^ire  in  the  island  :  nor  were 
•oAer  catues  of  iiritation  wanting.  Sometimee  a 
flubahem  would  refiue:to«alute  the  host,  or  a  pious 
E^jjah.  lady  would  attempt  to  lend  an  Exeter 
JJall  tract  to  an  unletteied  native.  Bir  Bobert 
Ing^iB  on  one  occasion  declared  in  Parliament, 
that  it  vaa  Ihe  dn^  of  the  Crown  to  make  its  own 
nUgion  the  estabUdied  &Hh  of  Hidta;  and  the 
dia^uKt  provindalfl  might  beexcosed  for  not  under- 
standing how  little  was  meant  by  the  speaker,  or 
nnderstood  as  intended  the  audience  whom  he 
addressed.  With  or  without  provocation,  -tbe  priests 
to  lode  more  coldly  on  the  EugUsh;  ^is- 
saries  from  Home  preadied  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Protestantism ;  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
general  began  to  combine  the  advantages  of  per- 
fect seourity  with  the  excitement  and  interest  of 
prochiimii^  itself  in  danger.  The  appoinbnoit^  m 
1S47,  of  a  Catholic  governor,  was  naturally  con- 
sidered a  triomiih  over  the  enemy;  and  although 
we  entirely  acquit  him  of  aixy  diaposition  to  en- 
eoorage  or  promote  sectarian  quarrels,  his  poliOT 
has  inddentally  supfdied  the  priestliood  witn 
abmidant  oppcvtmataes  o£  living  pnUie  nttenmoe 
to  &en  grievanooB  and  antipathies. 

Few,  perhaps,  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  an 
elective  coostitation  has  recfflitly  been  introduced 
into  Malta  by  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  More  O'FerralL 
The  Council,  which  previously  consisted  of  the 
higher  l-Onglish  and  native  officials,  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  admission  of  a  minority  of  repre- 
sentatives of  constituencies,  formed  by  the  insti- 
tation  of  a  low  property  qualification.  The  peo- 
ple, in  happy  ignorance  of  politics,  as  well  as  of 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  eaaiept  such  as  may 
bave  been  orally  communicated  to  tbem  in  their 
iiuular  tongue,  naturally  exercised  their  new 
Svmc^oDB  under  the  guidance  of  their  habitual- 
leaders  ;  and  the  new  elective  bo^  consiBted 
almost  wikolly  of  priests  and  of  nominees  of  the 
|»iesthood.  On  the  6>st  convocation  of  the  Ooun- 
cil,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  soon  offered  for  the  display  of  the 
motives  and  objects  n^ch  ordinarily  influmoe  the 
ooadoct  erf  sacerdotal  politicians.  For  the  purpose, 
it  may  be  supposed,  of  educating  bis  inexperienced 
advisers  in  the  di^es  for  whidi  they  were  least 
prepared,  the  Governor  commenced  their  labours 
by  l«^ng  before  them  the  draft  of  a  new  crimmal 
code  for  Malta  and  its  dependencies,  to  supersede 
the  present  hetsrogeneons  mass  of  penal  laws  and 
customs  which  has  accumulated  since  the  time  of 
the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  and  -niach  includes 
many  barbarom  mediscval  jarovinons,  as  well  as 
obsolete  cemorial  regulations,  establidied  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  The  new  scheme  was  com- 
pile some  years  ago  hy  a  cmnmisaion  of  Midtese 
lawyers  and  judges,  on  the  model  of  the  French 
and  Neapolitan  codes.  It  was  revised  and  modi- 
fied by  an  eminent  Scotch  lawyer,  under  the 
ins^ctions  of  the  Colonial-office ;  and  finally  it 
was  adopted,  in  its  amended  state,  by  the  eaisfing 
council  of  officials.  Mr.  O'Ferrall,  however,  de- 
termined on  reserving  it  for  farther  discnesion,  as 
an  experimental  Uxt  of  the  working  of  his  new 


constitution.  The  inconvenience  resulting  to  the 
community  which  he  governs  will  probably  be 
limited  to  «  delay  of  two  or  three  years  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  bettw  system  of  laws,  and  to  some 
tampering  with  the  details  of  tiie  code.  The  •Go- 
vernor will,  perhaps,  suffer  more  annoyance  bxm 
a  deluge  of  religious  virulence,  which  has  suddenly 
hurst  on  the  deliberationB  of  bis  littie  senate,  and 
which  he  may  be  excused  for  jwt  having  antid- 
pated,  at  least  to  its  actual  extent 

After  much  discussicm,  the  Council  had  airived 
at  the  article  which  related  to  offences  against  pub- 
lic wor^p,  when  the  prieatiy  pretensions  burst 
forth  in  their  full  force.  The  {ffoject  contained 
provisions  against  the  disturbance  or  profanation 
of  the  sacred  functions  "  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  or  of  the  esta- 
bli^ed  Churcli  of  Scotland,"  whidi  are,  we  believe, 
the  only  sects  numerous  enough  to  exercise  public 
worship  at  present  in  the  island.  Similar  pro- 
tection was  given  to  any  other  reli^ons  society, 
lawfully  assembled ;  and  penalties  were  attached 
to  the  public  ridicule  or  profimatian  of  names  and 
tenets  generally  held  sacred  by  OhriatianB,  eqw- 
oially  to  the  act  of  agxy  one  who  should  ".beBtem- 
miasBo  osma  emiaamente  esecrasse  il  nome  di  Dio 
0  di  qualcuna  delle  persone  della  B&.  Trinita,"  as 
well  as  to  the  more  probable  ofienee  of  violating 
the  respect  due  to  the  religious  furniture  {offgetti 
di  ctUto)  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  or  to 
objects  held  sacrad  by  the  members  ca  any  other 
CSiurch. 

WLon  this  chapter  was  brougM  forward,  the 
Canon  Amato,  one  of  the  priestly  members  of  the 
Council,  proposed  to  introduce,  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  the  modest  assertion,  that  "  the  Bomau  Catholic 
religion  is  dominant  in  Malta  and  its  dependencies. 
Ai^  other  worship  legally  introduced  into  tiiese 
islands  is  either  protected  or  tolerated."  The  omu- 
[ules'  of  the  project^  he  complained,  in  the  coune  of 
a  lengtiiened  dedamation,  had  nude  Halti^  emi- 
nentiy  Catholic  as  it  was,  into  aaotimr  Genevii.  or 
something  worse,  in  wldcfa  all  Jdnds  wonhip 
would  ei^oy  an  equal  rank.  The  Rabbi,  tlw 
Muiti,  the  Brahmin,  might  benefit  by  ^  ob- 
noxious provision;  perhaps  we  might  add,  that 
these  would  all  have  been  less  objectionable  to  the 
good  canon  than  the  Anglican  clergyman.  Catho- 
Udsm,  he  urged,  was  dominant  in  iact  Wb^r  not 
declare  it  dominant  in  law  ?  England  had  gna^ 
ranteed  its  suprenuu;y  by  implication,  when  the 
islanders  were  promised  protection  for  their  reli- 
gion as  it  existed,  and  merefore  for  a  dominant 
religion.  Nay,  Sir  Thomas  Maitiand  had  actually 
said,  in  some  letter  or  dispatch,  that  Catholicion 
was  predominant  in  Malta — a  proposition  ^iriiich 
may,  indeed,  be  admitted  as  undramU^le.  It  might 
be  objected  that  the  assertion  of  dominamcy  was 
somewhat  out  <^  place  in  a  criminal  code;  but 
Malta,  having  no  Magna  Charts,  most  find  room 
for  general  principles  wherever  tiiey  can  con- 
veniently be  thrust  in.  And  what  principle  so 
general  or  so  important  as  that  the  true  Church  is 
dominant,  and  that  other  sects,  'which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  extirpated,  must  be  content  with  pro- 
tection and  toleration  ?   The  canon  admitted  thac 
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tiiey  might  be  leg^y  introdnced,  till  he  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  carried  conceeeion  too  far  by 
his  more  thoroughgoing  brother,  Monngnor  nteni, 
s  dignitary  who  appears  to  be  gifted  with  the 
-  naive  and  candid  character  of  an  angnr,  who  would 
not  lauf^  when  he  met  his  colleague  in  the  street. 
This  worthy  divine  altogether  dnded  tiie  I^ality 
of  any  foreign  aect,  and  com|dained  in  impaesioned 
language  of  the  outr^  on  Maltese  feelings,  in- 
flicted not  <mly  by  me  iidnuive  IhbIh^  mt  by 
equally  intninv^  and  more  obtrusive,  s|Hre  of 
ike  chmrch.  Bhrentully  the  j^repoetncraB  position 
adected  for  the  proposed  article  cawed  its  rejec- 
tion, iddioc^,  as  afterwards  appeared,  the  prepos- 
teroQB  doctrme  which  it  affiimea  was  highly  to  the 
taste  of  the  Council. 

Lnmediately  after  the  question  of  abstract  domi- 
HBucy  had  been  decided  in  the  n^iative,  a  third 
priest  arose  to  introduce  the  same  phrase  into  the 
article  of  the  code  which  provides  protection  for 
public  worship.  Monsignor  Ossolam  is  designated 
on  the  part  of  Rome  as  succeesor  to  the  see  of 
Malta^  hy  the  rank  which  he  holds  of  Bishop  of 
Manro  Qwtro,  in  partUmt.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
hereafter  whether  the  English  Qovemment  will 
have  the  weakness  to  yield  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  papacy  gratifyiiw  bis  ambition.  As  an 
■coompmhed  priest;  not  devoid  of  general  ability, 
he  may  meddle,  if  ttie  oi^ortunify  is  afforded  him, 
with  matters  more  interestii^  to  the  OolonLd- 
office  than  the  dignity  and  rights  of  St  FtaaL  In 
his  pariiamentary  capacity  he  has  shown  both  ihe 
will  and  power  to  be  troublesome.  In  language 
as  insolent  and  overbearing  as  that  of  his  priestly 
colleagues,  he  brought  forward  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  ihe  articles  of  the  project  which  we  have 
quoted,  imporang  higher  penalties  on  offences  com- 
mitted ^amst  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  "  do- 
minaotin  these  islands"  than  on  those  which  might 
affect  any  "dissenting  worship" — eulto  digtentUnte 
da  quello  della  chUaa  domunante.  The  Roman 
Pantheon,  including  the  persons  cUlla  beata  Ver- 
ffine  e  SorH,  were  also  provided  with  security 
againat  insult  or  ridicule,  by  word  or  action;  but 
we  r^^  that  the  Archbishop's  proclamataon,  in 
contempt  of  8t  Paul,  would  not  ndl  within  any 
ntrospectiTe  operation  of  die  clause. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  English  and  Protestant 
monbm  of  the  Gonnol  assured  the  angry  priests 
that  they  in  no  way  disputed  the  predominance  of 
Oatholicism  in  point  of  fact,  nor  its  right  to  secu- 
rity and  maintenance.  Mr.  Lushington,  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government,  even  went  so  for  as  to 
offer  the  substitution  of  the  epithet  "  established" 
(ttabiUta)  for  that  of  "  dominant,"  in  tibe  descrip- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  majority.  All  compro- 
mise was  rejected,  and  the  amendments  were  car- 
ried by  the  sn^rt  of  all  the  elected  members, 
and  of  all  the  native  officials,  except  the  Crown- 
Advocate,  whose  lawyer-like  sense  of  justice  pro- 
cured him  an  angry  rebuke  from  the  prelate  whom 
he  Toitnred  to  oppose.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to 
our  TtAden  an  iinpreesion  of  the  tone  adopted  by 
the  advocates  of  Oitholic  donunaticm.  Moasignor 
Gasolani  threatened  Protestants  with  Lynch  law  if 
Ilia  proposal  was  not  adopted,  and  worthy  Mr. 


F^teni  argued,  that  as  the  Maltese  were  mm 
attached  to  their  religion  than  others,  they  were 
entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  protection.  Dinent-  i 
ing  sects  were  han^tily  assured  by  the  biehop, 
that  as  they  had  found  their  way  into  the  island 
they  should  be  protected  and  tolerated.  "Pro- 
tected," as  tke  Chief  Secretary  inquired,  "  by  what 
power,  and  tolerated  by  whom  ?  It  was  the  power 
of  England  which  protected,  and  woold  contiani 
to  ncrtect  tlmn,  as  it  also  protected  the  Bonu  | 
Gawdic  reti^on." 

FeiiiapB  Qw  most  remarkable  inustratMU  of 
sacerdotd  \o^c  was  afforded  by  the  introdnc 
tion  of  the  word  **  dominant**  Into  flie  fint 
clause  of  the  amaidments,  anid  the  suheeqnat 
deduction  of  superior  rights  and  privileges  is 
necessarily  belonging  to  a  religion  once  admitted 
to  be  dwninante  in  quette  isole.  Shortly  afta- 
wards  a  forther  inference  from  this  favourite  phtiK 
developed  itself  in  a  vote  of  the  Council,  vHad  \ 
extended  the  penaltaee  inflicted  on  persons  wbo 
obstructed  public  officers  in  the  exercise  tfadr 
functions  to  those  who  interfered  with  e<»:leaiaBt>cal 
authorities.  As  the  project  of  law  stands  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  not  certain  that  a  refusal  by  a  parent 
to  admit  a  confessor  to  his  daughter  mig^t  not  be 
subjected  to  legal  penaltaea.  We  are  not  awve 
winder  1^  consequences  of  **  dominance"  bive 
been  hitherto  carried  any  forther ;  but  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  extend  and  apply  the  principle  in 
many  directions.  That  any  of  theee  absurd  asd 
insulting  provisions  will  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Crown  we  should  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  eva 
if  Mr.  Hawes  had  not  assured  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  consent  of  his  office  would  be  vrith- 
held ;  but  bad  local  effects  may  be  produced  » 
public  discussion  of  points  on  whidi  the  ^ngm 
and  Maltese  population  are  so  irreconcileaUy 
divided,  and  by  the  display  of  the  encrotdniV 
spirit  of  the  Romish  priesthood. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  soBcej^ 
tibilitiee  of  Protestantism  should  not  feel  the  pton- 
cation  offered  by  its  omwnents.   Greatly,  however, 
to  the  credit  of  tibe  English  Members  of  Goon^, 
the  V  abstained  from  every  expression  of  disrewwt 
to  the  faith  of  the  majority,  and  '""".^^'Tj^" 
to  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Ans^ican  QaiA. 
Mr.  Bourchier,  collector  of  customs,  in  propoaisg 
the  removal  of  the  offensive  inequality  advocated 
by  Monsignor  Casolani,  disclaimed  any  wiah  to 
infringe  "  on  the  immunities  of  that  Church  ^cb, 
he  a<£nitted,  was  the  Church  of  the  Maltese;  he 
would  say  the  dominant  Church,  if  he  only  knew 
what  the  word  'dominant'  meant"    Mr.  Lushing- 
ton, in  one  of  a  series  of  speeches  which  deserred 
a  lai^er  audience  and  a  worthier  adversary-,  declared 
"  his  total  want  of  sympathy,  not  only  with  tie 
spirit  of  £rect  insult  and  persecution,  but  with 
that  more  common  tone  of  nund  which  could  reck- 
lessly thrust  its  own  convictions  on  the  minds 
others,  careless  what  it  may  be  disturbing  thereby; 
how  mnch  of  what  was  dearest  and  most  sacred  it 
mig^t  be  destroyii^  withont  refdacing ;  how  mnch 
even  of  troths  wldinoommQ^itmiji^t  be  shakingj 
how  mudi  irreparable  evil,  mi^  be 

ri^r^  for  the  rake  of  gaining  a  oOunal  a&erat 
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to  its  own  ckfiB  of  opinions.  He  disclaimed  this 
line  of  oondoct  totally  in  principle,  and,  if  put  in 
action  here,  he  ahonld  diaclaim  it,  more  especially, 
as  unworthy  of  the  position  held  by  the  English 
Govemmeut  towards  the  Maltese,  of  the  duties 
involTed  in  diit  poution,  and  of  the  promises  of 
wliicb  it  was  viitnallv  a  vidation."  The  Anglo- 
Maltese  new^persy  auo,  to  idiidh  we  are  cMefly 
inddited  for  oar  inibrmation  on  these  matters, 
remonstrated  against  the  obnoxions  votes  of  the 
Council  with  a  degree  of  moderation  and  temper 
creditable  to  their  conductors^  and  abstained  from 
any  attempt  to  retaliate  upon  the  ultra-Catholic 
party  by  claims  of  Protestant  supremacy.  The 
priests  seemed  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  tradi- 
tional Irishman  who  could  find  no  one  to  strike  his 
coat  as  he  dragged  it  through  the  fair ;  but  at  last 
.they  were  fortunate  in  finding  an  antagonist  as 
pagnacions  and  irradonal  as  themselves. 

"Qeoige,  by  Divine  permiBsion,  Bishop  of  Gib- 
raltar," which,  transUted  out  of  ecclesiastical  ea- 
phniem  into  ike  vernacular,  means.  Dr.  Tomlin- 
Moa,  "  being  ordinarily  reudent  in  the  said  idand," 
whL^  in  ue  vulgar,  implies  that  he  was  spend- 
ing  a  few  weeks  in  Malta,  on  his  way  from  Gib- 
rmar  to  Naples  thought  it  necessary  to  help  out 
tbe  qnarrel  by  a  formal  protest,  headed  witli  the 
pompons  irreverence  usual  in  such  cases,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  amen."  The  first 
article  of  the  protest  furly  oatbids  the  Amatos  and 
tiieCasolanis  in  extravagant  pretension.  The  bishop 
ptcfteeta  against  the  vote  of  ^e  Council,  "  Because, 
whatever  may  be  the  privileges  ^«nted  to  the 
Slaltese,  the  supremacy  of  me  English  Crown 
carries  with  it,  of  necessity,  the  supremacy  of  the 
religion  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  people  of  England, 
.and  establishes  it  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  every 
colony  and  dependent  of  the  ^inre,  Malta  in- 
cluded. Because  this  proceeding  of  the  majority 
of  theOnmcD  in  attempting  to  maketheChmchof 
Rome  dominant  in  BfaUa,  and  to  declare  the  rdi- 
gion  of  the  said  Chordk  to  be  exclusively  the 
Gbtbolic  religion,  is  an  attack  on  the  siq)remacy  of 
the  Crown  imd  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  England." 

That  a  belligerent  bi^op  should  attach  even  the 
smallest  meaning  to  such  phrases  as  "  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  uie  empire,"  or  that  he  should  use 
the  phrase  supremacy  of  the  Crown"  in  its  true 
l^al  sense,  it  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to 
expect ;  but  we  should  have  thought  that  a  colonial 
biuiop  might  have  heard  of  Lower  Canada,  where 
"  the  religion  of  the  Queen,  Is  not  established, 
and  iriiere  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  is 
guaranteed  by  treaty  and  by  law ;  nor  would  it 
have  shown  any  extraordinary  kiK>wledga  in  an 
Wnglish  dergyman  if  he  had  remembered  that  a 
religion  is  established  in  Scotland  which  is  not 
professed  by  the  Queen,  and  which  calls  itself 
neither  Anglican,  nor  Catholic,  nor  Apostolic 
The  fact  that  no  Maltese  is  now  a  Protestant,  or 
VkiAy  hereafter  to  desert  bis  native  Church,  would 
probably  not  appear  to  the  bishop  a  material  ele- 
ment in  the  question  of  Protestant  supremacy.  We 
can  easily  bdieve  that  in  theory  he  would  make 


Malta  into  a  little  Ireland,  though  it  includes  no 
little  Ulster  on  which  Protestantism  could  set  the 
sole  of  its  foot  Yet  Dr.  TomUnson  is  probably  a 
benevolent  and  amiable  man ;  possibly  even  tolerant 
and  considerate  in  practice.  But  the  habit  of  unng 
words  at  random,  for  the  pnipose  of  talking  up  to 
their  supposed  chuacter,  is  likely  to  beset  eccle- 
sias^nJ  dignitaries  as  long  as  the  \mty  display  a 
morbid  appetite  for  cant  on  tiie  part  of  their  spi- 
ritual advisers.  In  the  present  instance,  the  stilted 
conventionalities  of  the  episcopal  protest  rekindled, 
as  was  intended,  the  Bmotudering  conflict  A  Pro- 
testant address  to  Lord  Grey  was  numerously  signed 
by  the  English.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand, 
prepared  a  counter  protest ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  their  Archbishop  has  strengthened 
their  cimse  by  reconuncnding  it  to  the  protection 
of  the  Patroness  on  whose  good  offices  he  has  so 
strong  a  claim,  finally.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  in 
bringmg  the  question  before  Parliament,  declared^ 
with  t^  habitual  levity  of  partizanship  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  ever  in 
earnest,  that  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  ought  to  have 
been  called  Kshop  of  Maha,  a  designation  which,, 
as  he  is  no  doubt  aware,  would  have  been  a  merft 
wanton  offence  to  the  feelings  of  the  Maltese,  whose 
diocesan  has  enjoyed  the  title,  as  wdl  as  the  actual 
office,  from  time  immemorial. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Maltese  and  other  pro- 
vincials of  various  creeds  understood  how  little  the 
language  of  such  speakers  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
represents  the  feelings  of  England,  or  even  thfr 
practical  policy  of  the  very  persons  who,  for  their 
own  purposes,  think  proper  to  use  it  Many  a 
phrase  which,  at  a  distance,  sounds  as  an  insult  and 
a  threat,  is  in  reality  addressed  only  to  the  ^mpa> 
thetic  violence  and  insincerity  of  Exeter  HalL 
Religious  orators  almost  alwws  lose  the  sense  of 
realify,  and  use  language  with  a  levity  and  care- 
lessness which  would  be  rnmdiated  in  secular 
transactions.  With  all  its  habitual  love  of  verbal 
cant,  and  with  its  occasional  propensity  to  theo- 
logical squabbles,  England,  though  rebgious  and 
tenacious  of  "dogmas,"  is  neithera  priest-ridden  nor 
an  intolerant  nation.  If  controversial  actors  are- 
encouraged  to  paint  and  dress  for  their  part,  and 
to  rant  up  to  the  conventional  pitch  of  the  stage^ 
the  dramatic  illusion  is  but  on  the  surface,  and  ue 
audience,  after  enjoying  the  excitement  which  it 
came  to  seek,  retires  with  an  undisturbed  con- 
sciousness of  the  difference  between  fiction  and 
reality.  Those  of  our  dependencies  which  are- 
more  or  less  orthodox  than  ourselves  may  be  well 
assured  that  their  religious  convictions  will  never 
be  seriously  iuterfer^  with  by  England.  Sir 
Robot  Injnis'will  b^in  to  Protestantise  Malta 
when  Mr.  Ferrand  has  successfully  e<Hnpleted  his- 
crusade  agunst  cotton  shirts  and  stockings. 

That  the  advocates  of  Catholic  domination  are 
more  earnest  md  Ic^ad  in  their  bigotjy  we  can- 
readily  believe.  It  is  fortunate  that,  in  Malta  at 
least,  they  have  neither  real  grievances  on  which 
to  rest  their  claims,  nor  political,  power  to  enforce- 
them.  With  ordinary  firmness  and  good  temj^r, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  avoid  either  encouraging 
their  pretensions  or  irritatii^  their  harmless  pre- 
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judiccs.  When  the  priests  find  that  (hey  will  nei- 
ther be  allowed  to  persecute  nor  to  be  persecuted, 
they  will  be  content  with  the  uncontrolled  guidance 
of  the  ignorant  and  crednlons,  but  not  unhappy, 
population.  Let  them  amnee  their  flock  wtdi 
procesdona  and  illuminations,  and  themselves  by 
distributing  promotion  and  readjusting  precedence 
among  the  heav»dy  hierarchy.  8t.  Paul  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  questionable  Catholic,  on  ac- 
count of  bis  logical  and  inquiring  turn  of  mind ;  and 
we  scarcely  blame  the  more  orthodox  Maltese  for  the 
stigma  which  their  spiritual  chief  has  inflicted  upon 
him.  In  renouncing  the  ambition  of  their  brethren  on 
the  Continent,  they  will  avoid  the  dangers  which  be- 
set them — tlieir  impending  fall  with  "  the  pride  that 
goeth  before  a  fall."  When  Mr.  O'Ferrall  refused  to 
admit  the  impious  fugitives  whom  Heaven,  by  its 
minister  Oudinot,  had  punished  for  disputing  the 
possession  of  Uome  with  its  vicegerent,  he  was  not 
shamed  to  receive  an  address  of  thanks  from  the 
Archbishop  for  preserving  the  eminently  Catholic 
i^md  from  the  contamination  of  heresy.  Wo  are, 
fortunately,  not  called  upon  to  try  the  temper  of  our 
readers  by  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  Governor ; 
but  the  good  bishop  was,  no  doubt,  Arise  in  his  gene- 
ration, although  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  his  ima- 
ginative assertions  somewhat  outrun  the  credulity  of 
the  Protestant  mind.  Wc  can  scarcely  believe  his 
statement,  that  the  offensive  language  of  the  sacri- 
legious refugees,  as  it  was  heard  from  their  floating 
prison — be3temmiando,vrc  suppose,  which, under  the 
circumstances,  might  be  pardonable,  ossia  empia- 
mentc  esecrando — ^made  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vast  and  noisy  harbour  of  Marsa  Museietto  unap- 
proachable and  unendurable  to  the  pious  Maltese. 

However  this  may  be,  the  bishop  and  the  priest- 
liood  of  Malta  will  probably  have  more  and  more 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  isolation  of  their  diocese 


in  character,  pomtion,  and  language,  "niesnd** 
ciouB  ftggresstoDB  of  Catholicism  throu^out  Europe, 
imaccompanied  as  they  are  by  any  rral  increase  of 
strength  or  vitality,  eeem  to  ftrebode  aa  eaity 
and  destrodiTa  reaetion.  We  do  not  anticipita 
the  immediate  actanction  of  a  flame  in^iich,  thcragli 
dying,  may  yet  ft  deer  and  flare  np  many  times  be- 
fore its  &ud  disappearance;  but,  at  the  presoit 
moment,  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  appears  to 
be  altogether  fey.  Happily  forced  to  abandon  the 
hypocritical  paradox  of  a  refomang  Pope,  and 
openly  allied  with  all  that  is  weakest  and  worst  ii 
the  general  conflict  of  interests  and  opinions,  the 
representatives  of  Catholicism  proclaim  aloud  flie 
incompatibility  of  their  system  with  whatever  is 
true,  with  whatever  is  of  good  report  Strugglingin 
Sardinia  to  crush  Italian  independence  in  its 
cradle,  sharing  and  directing  the  crimes  and  folliet 
of  the  mean  tj'rant  of  Naples,  pushing  the  osciUst- 
ing  government  of  Austria  from  its  equilibrium, 
endeavouring  atCoIogne  to  impede byfre^  divieiooB 
the  remote  accompliahment  of  Gterman  unity,  prieat- 
croft  is  blustering  and  crowmgfor  an  opponent 

"  Alternaqne  jactat 
Brachia  protendena  et  vwbei'at  ictibiu  annu.'* 

Whether  it  will  be  crushed  by  the  awakened 
indignation  of  the  enlightened  classes,  or  left  by 
their  alienation  and  indifference  to  a-hopeless  con- 
flict with  democratic  ferocity,  will  be  a  subject  ot 
reasonable  curiosity.  "VMien  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion arrives,  and  the  would-be-agitators  of  Malta 
see  the  champion  of  their  cause  carried  from  the 
lists  genua  agra  trahenfem,  they  will  have  reason 
to  thank  the  imperial  control  triuch  compressed 
tiieir  ambition  within  safer  limits,  and  allowed  tiie 
religious  disturbances  of  the  island  at  the  fiotheit 
to  assume  the  dimenuons  and  extend  to  the  dar»* 
tion  of  an  Indian  pig-row. 
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Jkm  Pa&v.   "  Will  joQ  \\am  me,  I«ly  ?" 
Btatme.   **  No,  my  lord,  nnleas  I  might  have  another  for 
working  days ;  j-opr  graee  is  too  cos^  to  wear  everj  dav." 

M*ck  Ado  atotd  lfotkmg.—iM  ll.  8e.  L 
Whither  swvf, 
Fretfrr  Mud  of  the  mUl? 
Oh!  tarry. 
TeU  me,  I  pray, 
M*hAt  they  ciJl  thee? 

She. 

I  viU. 

TisMarjr. 
Hb. 

Hun  whither  away, 
Witii  iKke  ia  htwd  ? 
She. 

To  make  the  liay  ' 

On  my  father's  land. 
He. 

And  goest  thoa  done? 
She. 

The  meadowB  are  loown. 

For  half  the  day 

I  must  help  to  make  hay; 
And  at  Qoon,  must  cherries  poll  • 
For  the  market,  ripe  and  fuU. 

He. 

Id  the  garden  ia  there  not 

Some  shady  bower,  some  sheltered  spot? 


She. 

Oh,  yea !  we  have  two ; 

At  each  end  there  is  one, 
Hut  no  wind  can  come  throng 

Norcain,  aor  sun. 

He. 

Oh!  prioelaMi  the  boon, 

In  one  of  those  bowm, 
To  find  thee  at  noon 

O'erahadowed  with  fiowers. 

She. 

Find  me !  Nay,  nay ; 
For  folks  woiud  say  — 

Hb. 

But  an  hoar  akme  with  thae ! 

She, 
Cannot  ba. 
6hould'at  thou  kiss  the  miUer^s  aaaid, 
On  the  spot  thou  vert  betrayed. 
It  were  piqr,  by  my  troth. 
To  dust  with  flonr  that  flossy  dodi. 
Bariy  hare  I  beard  moA  htle, 
£quab  abooU  with  equak  mate  • 
And— J  love  a  millcT  lads^ 

Nor  could  I  live  without' hiia.-»Q[p 
He  is  to  my  fancy  clad,  ^  rS 

There's  nonght  to  spofl  about  Idn. 

WM-POAlTb. 
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BT  B. 

Tee  electoral  law  which  has  for  the  laet  month 
Agitated  the  miiuia  of  French  politicians  is  well 
worth,  the  consideration  of  all  persona  interested 
in  the  destmies  of  France.  The  Repablic  once 
adopted  as  the  form  of  government  in  ^lat  coontry, 
tmiverBal  suffrage  was  regarded  as  an  inevitable 
aceompaniment.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  that  tlie 
nitiznate  authority  wrested  from  the  hand  of 
monarchy  should  be  vested  in  the  whole  mass  of 
French  citizena.  The  broadness  of  the  base  almost 
supplied  any  imperfections  in  the  edifice ;  and, 
although  the  Constitution  was  regarded  in  many 
points  as  defective,  yet  it  was  never  even  rumom-ed 
that  the  first  attempt  at  reorganization  would  be  a 
subtraction  of  the  votes  of  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zena. An  unaristocratic  Republic,  such  as  France 
at  present  either  enjoys  or  endures,  is  hardW  com- 
patible  with  any  other  mode  of  election.  The  first 
object  of  every  political  state,  viz.,  respect  for  the 
law,  can  hardly  be  preserved  by  any  other  means. 
The  ultimate  authonty  must  rest  somewhere  under 
such  oondidons,  that  no  citizen  can  assume  to 
himself  the  right  of  withdrawing  himself  from  its 
obligations.  The  great  revolution  annihilated  this 
authority  as  it  rested  in  the  King ;  the  revolution 
of  1830  as  it  rested  in  a  tripartite  Constitution  ; 
the  revolution  of  1848  as  it  rested  in  a  Chamber 
elected  by  a  limited  suffrage.  In  each  and  all  of 
these  cases  the  revolution  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  timely  concession,  but  when  each  had 
once  occurred,  the  same  principle  came  into  action, 
not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity. 

In  the  last  event  muveiBal  snfira^  did  not  come 
vpon  the  xatdon  without  some  ^nimin|^  and  expec- 
tation. A  lai^ge  portion  of  the  Legitimist  press 
had  for  some  time  advocated  it  as  me  only  means 
of  fiuaUy  stemming  the  spirit  of  subversion.  Give 
every  frenchman  a  place  in  the  constitation,  and 
restore  at  the  head  of  it  the  princii^e  of  heredity 
right,  and  yon  will  have  combined  every  security 
■of  which  socie^  is  capable.  But  the  revolution  ot 
1848  being  an  accidental  popular  movement, 
assented  to,  rather  tlian  accepted  by,  the  nation, 
required  no  theory  to  vindicate  an  appeal  to  the 
entire  people.  Universal  suffrage  became,  in  fact, 
the  only  posaible  institution ;  any  limited  snffrage, 
however  ingeniously  distributed,  or  philosophically 
arranged,  would  necessarily  leave  behind  it  a  con- 
aderable  number  of  individuals,  who,  being  bound 
by  DO  other  authority,  would  be  left  withont  a 
aense  of  moral  obligation  to  the  government  of 
aocie^.  In  the  name  of  universal  suffirage  the 
S^ublic  could  enact  and  enforce  laws  however 
strmgen^  and  coerce  passions  however  violent 
Under  the  segis  of  universal  sul&age  the  State 
could  reign  even  despotically,  if  necessiuy,  and 
reraatanee  to  ita  authonty  became  treason.  Whether 


liberty  might  gain  or  lose  was  very  disputable ' 
but  that  authority  was  strengthened  by  umversal 
Blunge  was  undeniable. 

What,  then,  has  induced  the  Conservative  majori^ 
of  the  Frendi  Assembly  to  introduce  a  law  which, 
as  iar  as  its  operations  can  be  ascertained,  will  dis- 
franchise something  between  a  third  and  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  constituency  of  France  ?  The  elec- 
tions have  hitherto  proceeded  with  a  facility  and 
tranquillity  of  which  English  or  American  political 
habits  o^Ter  few  examples.  In  no  one  instance  has 
the  day  of  election  been  a  day  of  tumult  The 
chief  magistrate  of  France  was  chosen  with  less 
apparent  excitement  than  an  English  mayor;  and 
the  total  result  of  the  system,  as  regarded  poli- 
tical opinion,  was  the  return  to  the  Assembly  of  a 
considerable  majority  of  men  heartily  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  revolution  and  to  theories  of  dis- 
turbance; and,  though  otherwise  divided,  united 
on  all  ^reat  questions  couceming  the  public  peace, 
the  national  honour  and  Christian  morality. 

It  is  hardly  intelligible  to  Englishmen  that  &e 
motive  of  this  disturbance  of  the  one  foundation  of 
order  and  submission  to  authority  left  in  France,  is 
tlie  success  of  the  opposition  camfidates  in  the  Paris 
elections  by  inconsiderable  majorities.  This  is 
assumed  to  indicate  such  a  progress  in  Jacobin  and 
Socialist  principles  as  inevitably  to  endanger  the 
very  existence  of  society  in  France  in  1852. 
Surely  a  most  imauthorised  conclusion.  It  is 
aesmned,  that  the  majority  which  returned  these 
opposition  members  is  altogether  destructive— 
that  similar  political  opinions  mil  prevail  in  Paris 
for  the  next  two  years — that  from  Paris  they  wiU 
extend  not  only  to  other  great  towns,  but  to  th(»e 
country  districts  which  are  able,  by  their  votes,  to 
balance  all  the  towns  in  fVanee — ^tbat  the  majority 
thus  returned  will,inl852,h(dd  the  same  doctrines 
as  those  now  attributed  to  certain  Socialist  theorists ; 
and  upon  these  most  vague  and  uncertain  asaump- 
tions  is  founded  on  alteration  of  the  whole  electoral 
foundation  of  the  constitution.  The  dangers  of  this 
policy  are  but  little  understood,  and,  in  fac^ 
absolutely  courted,  by  the  majority.  The  incal- 
culable utility  of  political  action  as  the  safe  dis- 
charge of  political  excitement,  is  almost  unkno\vn 
to  French  politicians,  while  it  is  the  interest,  both 
of  certain  political  parties  no  less  than  of  indi- 
vidual ambitious  men,  to  promote  disorder  and 
general  confusion.  A  revolt  of  the  masses  in 
Paris  disfranchised  this  law,  is  part  of  the  cal- 
culation of  those  who  support  it  The  militonr 
force  occupying  Ihe  town  and  vidnage  is  no 
less  than  120,000  men ;  the  preparations  at  Vin- 
cennes,  for  bombarding  the  refractory  portion  of  the 
city  are  enormous  and  complete ;  while  at  tiie  head 
of  this  arrfty  i  the  C^!9|(jC^^4g4gy>^Ml<S"  ^ 
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give  tho  people  un  ratteUt  Justorique  (a  hiBtorical 
uireshing),  and  to  use  the  hour  of  victory  for  his 
own  purposes  and  designs.  In  the  meantime  the 
Preudent  looks  on :  the  RoyalistB  on  both  sides 
have  all  bat  sealed  the  compact  which  shall  reim- 
poee  the  Bourbons  on  France.  Lonis  Philippe  is 
passing  away :  his  end  will  probably  be  the  signal 
pf  a  new  restoration ;  the  king  for  one  party,  the 
dauphin  for  uiother ;  and  the  rooud  of  reTolndoni 


mil  begmagain.  Time  alone  will  resolve  the  pro- 
blem of  the  government  of  this  peojde,  danocratic 
in  their  habits,  monarchical  in  mait  tastea,  vriBhing 
to  unite  the  pomp  and  vuiities  of  the  old  European 
world  with  the  substantial  liberties  and  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  new — the  vain-glories  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  with  the  liberi^  of  ^^-nglfiwl  and  &e 
equally  of  America. 


LITEBATUBE. 


A  Critical  Sittory  of  the  Language  and  Literature 
«f  Ancient  Greece.  Bj  William  Kcbx,  of  Gidd- 
well.   Longman  &  Co. 

It  IB  a  pleasant  proof  of  the  undying  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  noble  literature  of  Greece  when  we 
meet  with  tibree  goodly  volumes  devoted  to  its 
history,  ^diich  only  bnng  it  down  to  the  age  of 
Solon,  and  yet  abound  in  matter  and  interest  In . 
^e  remainder  of  the  work  Colonel  Mure  has  left 
for  himself  occupation  and  interest  which  might 
occupy  the  longest  life.  He  has  before  him  all  the 
marvellous  poets,  with  the  one  great  exception  of 
Homer,  all  the  philosophers,  historians,  and  orators, 
who  liave  formed  in  all  ^ee,  and  will  ever  form, 
the  highest  standard  of  himian  genius.  Pindar  and 
.^schylus,  Thales  and  Heraditos,  Hellauicus  and 
the  great  faistoiiim  of  Halicamassus,  will  but  open 
the  procesnon  of  nughty  names  which  illustrate 
the  golden  age  of  Greece ;  and  even  the  stragglers 
who  dose  it,  aiu^  as  Theocritus  and  his  contempo- 
raries, will  offer  models,  hitherto  unapproached,  of 
the  departmentB  of  litowry  art  which  they  culti- 
vated. Hie  pastoral  poets  belong,  according  to 
Colonel  Mur^s  classification,  to  the  "fourth  or 
Alexandrian  period,  which  ends  with  tbe  fall  of 
the  GriEco-Egyptian  empire."  The  fifth  period, 
extending  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  will 
still  supply  the  author  with  classical  writings  such 
as  those  of  Plutarch,  Lucian,  and  some  of  the  later 
historians ;  but  we  greatly  admire  his  courage  in 
meditating  an  incursion  into  the  corrupt  and  tedious 
drivellings  of  Byzantine  divines  and  dironiclers,  in 
which,  as  in  an  ignoble  morass,  the  great  stream  of 
Grecian  inspiration  was  finally  diEfused  and  lost 

Yet  we  wish  the  author  all  success  and  vigour 
to  accomplish  even  a  portion  of  his  task.  In  a  field 
more  barren  than  those  which  he  will  next  have  to 
traverse^  his  hearty  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  have 
enabled  him,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  make 
the  dry  bones  live  iriuch  laborious  scholars  have 
collected,  effosne  eeptderis,  among  the  anecdote- 
mongers  and  lexicographers  of  a  later  age,  in  the 
mosaic  pages  of  Athemeus,  or  in  the  erudite  com- 
pilations of  Hesychius  and  Suidas.  It  is  amusing 
to  any  student  who  may  be  familiar  with  the  dry, 
scientific  scepticism  of  German  commentators,  to 
find  a  writer  vrell  acquainted  with  the  pn^reas  of 
English  and  continental  phraseology,  who  yet  sym- 


pathises with  the  capricious  but  cmelly^cated 
bride  of  Archilochus,  and  who,^ter  discuaEdngthe 
personal  character  of  Sappho  with  a  somewbit 
favourable  candour,  indinsB  to  the  belief  that  ahi 
ended,  or  at  least  marked  her  career,  by  the  world- 
celebrated  Leucadian  leap.  Possibly,  in  the  di^ 
cttssion  of  doubtful  questions  of  history,  the  aodtor 
may  be  found  to  lean  too  often  to  the  creduloiu,  or 
at  least  the  positive  side ;  but  his  work  will  be  only 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  not 
less  welcome  to  the  scholar,  who  will  alwaj^  find 
the  grounds  of  the  more  sceptical  conclusion  fairly 
stated,  as  well  as  ingeniously  combated.  Theea^ 
and  somewhat  fluent  style  of  the  work  is  also  weU 
calculated  to  attract  readers  1^0  mig^t  be  repelled 
by  the  cold  logic  of  Thirlwall  or  the  impa«^« 
as  well  as  inexhaustible  learning  of  Ifiebnlir. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  &e  researches  of 
professional  scholarship  will  find  vrith  astonishment 
now  vast  a  treasure  of  early  literature  has  peru^ 
and  how  laboriously  the  few  remains  have  beet 
collected  and  arranged  by  the  living  laboura  of  t 
long  succesdon  of  ages. 

Of  the  portion  of  Colonel  Mure's  work  whidi  U 
contained  in  the  volumes  before  us,  nearly  one  half 
is  devoted  to  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of 
antiquity.  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the 
controversy  which  has  never  ceased  from  the  time  of 
Wolf,  as  to  the  personal  existence  of  Homer,  and 
the  unity  or  multifariousness  of  his  works,  Frtm 
the  old  orthodox  faith  which  held  Homer  to  be 
as  real  a  person  as  Shakspeare,  and  the  "  Iliad"  aoA 
"  Odyssey"  to  be  as  closely  connected  by  pwenlage 
as  **  Hamlet"  and  "  Macbeth,"  to  the  heretical  ab- 
surdity of  discovering  some  fifteen  dwarf  ballad- 
epics  m  the  "  niad,"  and  of  attriboting  their  juxta- 
position to  ^fflstTatoB  or  Solon,  neany  even^pw- 
sible  proposition  has  in  turn  been  adopted.  Of  W« 
years  a  reaction  has  been  distinctiy  vidble.  Dr- 
Thirlwall,  though  still  disinclined  to  identify  the 
author  of  the  two  epics,  assigns  to  each  a  migl* 
writer,  and  even  conjectures  that  the  first  intro- 
duction of  writing  as  a  literary  instrument  into 
Greece  may  have  been  contemporary  with  lift 
composition  of  the  "  Hiad."  Mr.  Orote,  after  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  all  ttus  ^eoriee  iidiidi  bare 
hitherto  been  fbrBi»»^ydie>^l§lgl^ectt  ^ 
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hypothesis  of  the  poems  having  been  committed  to 
wnting  on  their  first  appearance,  helieving  that  the 
trained  memory  of  the  professional  ihapeodists  was 
capable  of  retaining  even  so  great  a  nnmber  of 
verses,  and  that  their  artistic  declamation  was  es- 
sential to  the  effect  contonplated  by  the  poet  We 
have  little  difficulty  in  giving  faith  to  feats  of 
memory  more  wondered  than  that  of  reciting  the 
"  Qiad  "  from  end  to  end,  nor  do  we  doubt  that  it 
was  addremed  to  hearers  rather  than  readers ;  but 
the  objection  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  to  the  theory  of  ex- 
dnsive  oral  tradition,  derived  from  the  unity  of 
plan  which  distiiiguiahes  tiie  "Iliad,"  and  still 
more  remarkably  the  "  Odyssey,"  continues  to  be 
almost  unanswerable.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
a  poet  conld  cany  ont  such  a  plan  without  the  aid 
of  writing,  for  an  audience  who  would  have  no 
opportoni^  of  appreciating  the  harmony  of  the 
plao. 

Those  German  critics,  indeed,  who  can  find  in 
the  "  Iliad"  nothing  beyond  a  string  of  indepen- 
dent ballads,  are  by  no  means  bound  to  admit 
that  the  component  units  of  the  casoal  com- 
pilation which  we  possess  were  recorded  in  any 
permanent  form.  Mr.  Grote  holds  a  soonder 
iaith.  In  the  "  Iliad"  he  thinks  that  he  discovers 
two  portB,  an  AchiUeid,  consisting  of  the  first  book^ 
of  the  eighth,  and  of  those  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
twenty-second  indusive.  The  war  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  absence  of  Achilles,  and  the  portion  of  the 
poem  which  follows  the  death  of  Hector,  he  sup- 
poses to  have  had  an  independent  origin.  In  the 
"  Odyssey,"  which  he  considers  equal  to  the  "  Iliad" 
in  antiquity,  but  to  which  he  assigns  a  different 
author,  Mr.  Grote  justly  recognises  a  preconceived 
l^n,  of  which  the  vmity  consists  in  tiie  reference 
of  every  event  and  episode  to  the  central  personality 
of  Ulysses. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Colonel  Mure'e 
volumes  consists  in  his  labours  to  restore  the  un- 
divided authorship  of  both  epics  to  their  traditional 
parent.  We  doubt  whether  he  has  accomplished 
hie  task  so  far  as  to  prove  that  the  poet  of  the 
*  Iliad "  also  created  the  "Odyssey;"  but  he  has 
pointed  oat  many  curious  coincidences  of  character 
and  language  which,  at  least,  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered in  forming  a  decision.  He  is,  we  think, 
more  successful  in  showing  the  close  and  intimate 
connexion  between  the  portions  of  the  "Iliad," 
-where  Achilles  is  present,  and  those  where  he 
leaves  the  field  ogen  to  inferior  heroes ;  but  the 
^reat  merit  of  his  dissertation  consists  in  the 
thorough  interest  which  he  feels  and  inspires  in  the 
plot  of  the  epic,  and  in  the  characters  who  fill  it 
Bib  criticism  is  justified  by  the  coincidence  which, 
-we  believe,  will  be  found  between  his  point  of  view 
and  that  of  the  poet  and  his  original  audience. 
Colonel  Mure  never  falls  into  the  popular  error  of 
taking  the  Trojan  side  in  the  quarrel.  He  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  Greeks  as  earnestly  as  Dr. 
Johnson  took  np  the  ude  of  Plymouth  against  the 
Dock,  when  he  vidted  Devonshire.  Hector  is,  as 
Colonel  Mure  well  points  out,  only  a  foil  to  the 
Achtcau  heroes,  who  often  profess  terror  at  his 
name,  but  seldom  fail  to  beat  him  in  the  field. 

**  Homer,  partly,  it  would  aeem.  In  order  to  maintain  a  fair 


show  of  imputudhy,  pwUy  to  enh^iee  Uie  gloiy  of  the  Greek 
wunors,  1^  whoa  tint  Tnjaa  mam^oa  b  rococsrirdy 
wonted,  magnifies  bia  pnnrew  m  geierd  terms  as  of  the 
most  traaKeadant  order.  Bnt  wse  ealogiea  are  confined 
alone,  or  chiefly,  to  words.  In  ankal  achievement.  Hector 
b  greatly  mirpuaed  by  the  leading  Qiaek  heroes.  Henirely 
enten  the  lista  on  equal  terms  with  an  enemy  of  equal 
rank,  bnt  be  is  beaten ;  his  whole  series  of  tnumphs  is, 
irtfidly,  10  described,  as  to  uppar  owing  less  lo  us  own 
Ttlour  than  to  supernatural  hiterfierence." 

We  hesitate,  indeed,  to  admit  the  inference  that 
the  favour  of  the  gods  was  considered  less  honour- 
able than  personal  merit  It  may  be  doubted  how 
far  the  modem  preference  of  valour  to  forttme  is 
consistent  with  the  stoiy  of  the  crowning  combat, 
where  Adulles,  with  tSl  his  infinite  inferiority  to 
Hector  in  stre^^th  and  courage,  kills  him  by  the 
unfair  aid  of  Athene,  as  his  fimal  and  sa^n^me 
triumj^  Bat  that  Homer  was  on  the  aide  of  the 
Greeks,  and  tiiat  modem  readers  onght  to  sympa- 
thise -with  the  brass-coated  Acheeans  against  the 
horse-taming  Trojans,  is  a  proposition  in  which  we 
thoroughly  concur  with  Colonel  Mure. 

His  careful  examination  of  the  use  of  the  appa- 
rently common-place  epithet  which  we  have  quoted , 
'horse-taming,'  will  afford  a  suitable  example  of 
his  careful  and  minute  criticism : — 

"On  a  superficial  riew,  this  title  may  seem  to  be,  and 
has  aoeordin^y  been,  classed  by  critics  of  high  authority,  as 
a  mere  mQitaiy  common-place,  simiiar  in  ralue  to  the 
modein  term  'chivalrous,'  and  equally  applicable  to  all 
heroes  distinguished  by  courage  and  activityin  battle,  llus, 
however,  is  a  com|4ete  misapprebmskni.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  epithet  of  more  precise  literal  import,  or  partaking  less 
of  a  conventioual  character.  It  is,  throughout  both  poems, 
appropriated  exclusively  to  individuals,  families,  or  tribes, 
celebrated  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  equestrian  skill  as  for 
the  pleasure  they  took  in  rearing  horses,  or  the  excellence 
of  Uke  breed  which  they  possessed.  This  will  appear  at 
ODce,  by  a  ref^oce  to  the  passMtes  in  wUcb  it  oecors  t 
they  are,  in  all,  for^-five  in  Uie  'Iliad,'  three  in  the 
'  Odysse)'.'  In  no  less  than  twen^-four  cases  in  the  former 
poem  the  phrase  is  the  national  distinction  of  the  Trojans, 
whose  claims  to  it  are  distinctly  enforced  in  numerous 
passages.  It  is  also  given  once  to  their  neighbours,  the 
Phry^aas.  Tlw  Gredb,  otdlectivehr,  never  recdre  it.  The 
numbor  <rf  living  heroes  to  whom  It  is  assigned  b  hut  six  ; 
(rf  these,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  lai^  portion  are 
Trojans :  Hector,  Antenor,  Hyperenor,  and  Hippasns. 
Among  Greek  warriors,  it  is  confined  to  Diomed  and  to 
ThrMymedeB,  son  of  Nestor.  Diomed  receives  it  seven 
times.  His  claims  rest  on  his  constant  use  of  the  chariot 
in  battle,  on  bis  victory  in  the  Hippodrome  in  the  twenhr- 
third  books  and  on  his  often-expressed  fondness  for  toe 
animal.  As  it  is  also  given  to  his  father,  I^deus,  it  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  a  famOy  distinction.  The  same 
inference  is  justified  in  the  case  of  llrasymedes,  by  his 
father's  habitual  title  of  'horseman,'  and  by  varicras  other 
incidental  notices  of  the  equestrian  zeal  of  the  Neleid 
funily.  The  only  other  persons  i^kd  *  horse- tamer,'  in 
the  'Iliad,'  are  Atreua,  lord  ot  the  horse-lveeding  Argoa, 
and  Caattv,  the  Intdary  hero  ot  the  equestriao  art" 

SfemoriaU  of  the  Cattle  of  Edvnhurgh.  By  Jum 
Gbant.   W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  volume  forms  an  appropriate  companion  to 
Mr.  Grant^s  interesting  memoirs  of  Sir  William 
Kirkaldk,  of  Grange.  But  the  history  of  Edin- 
burgh CWe  abounds  with  stirring  incidents  both 
before  and  after  the  days  of  that  gidlant  but  ill- 
&ted  champion  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  most  pro- 
minent of  uiese  are  chnHiicled  b^he  pages  before 
us  with  much  accuHM;3be4^fG©W*Pe^®'y 
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defecdve  Btate  <^  the  early  Scottiah  records,  we 
know  litde,  if  anything,  of  thi«  Micient  fortress 
before  the  reign  of  .Malcolm  Ouimore,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Macbeth.  There  con  be  little  donbt^ 
indeed,  that,  from  itaBu^rolAi^ly  commanding  posi- 
tion, "the  castled  or^"  of  Edinburgh  was  Icmg 
before  that  period  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce 
struggle  between  Scot  and  Pict,  and  Dane  and 
Saxon.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  the  antiquarian  has 
attempted  to  separate  fact  from  fable  in  the  legen- 
dary fragments  of  Scottish  history  which  exist 
previous  to  the  tenth  century  of  our  era. 

The  first  eminent  character  who  attrscta  onr 
nterest  in  connexion  with  these  memorials  is  Mar- 
garet, the  Saxon  Queen  of  Malcolm  Gaomore.  We 
need  not  ranind  onr  readers  how  this  fair  priiuieBB 
fled  vnth  her  brodier,  Edgar  Atheling,  to  Scotland, 
after  the  Nonnan  nmrpation ;  how  her  beauty  and 
misfortones  won  the  heart  of  the  semi-bariwous 
Malcohn,  who,  being  muble  father  to  read  or  write 
himself,  admired  these  aocompliahments  llie  more 
in  the  South«n  stranger ;  how  her  mety  and  bene- 
volence endeared  her  to  her  Scotdui  satijects,  who 
canonized  her  as  St.  Margaret  upon  her  death. 
Nor  need  we  remind  them  that  Queen  Victoria,  as 
the  lineal  descendant  of  this  excellent  princess,  is 
the  hereditary  representative  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
line  of  English  kings,  as  well  as  of  their  Xorman 
conquerors.  We  can  learn  little,  however,  of  the 
good  Queen  Margaret,  but  that  little  has  been 
turned  to  good  account  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  fur- 
nishes us  with  ample  proofe  of  the  royal  yet 
womanly  virtues  of  the  fair  Saxon.  She  died  in 
Edinbuzgh  Cattle,  her  favourite  reddence,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  her  end  having  heea 
hastened  by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the  loss  of 
ber  husband  and  her  ddest  son,  bo&  of  whom  were 
killed  at  the  uege  of  Alnwic^  in  the  year  1093, 
through  the  perlidious  contrivance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
first  Percy. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  npon  the 
various  scenes  of  blood  which  stain  the  records  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  during  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Btuarts.  The  following  incident,  however,  which 
occurred  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  may  afford 
some  of  our  Southern  readers  an  insight  into  the 
practice  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  Scotland  as 
administered  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation : — 

P  **  Alexander  Iddcs,  tweotieth  baron  of  that  ilk,  a  brave 
mui,  Imt  of  a  proud  spirit  and  ungOTernaUe  tem^,  haviDK 
come  to  Edinbni^  in  1576  coDcemin;  a  lawauit  with  his 
claomuui,  lanes  of  Pethkaock,  chanced  to  meet  him  one  day 
at  tike  Cnwa,  which  was  then  the  grand  promenade  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  laird  sternly  asked  his  vassal  how  he  dared 
to  summon  him  before  a  court  of  law  i  and  on  receiving  a 
haughty  reply*  struck  him  dead  with  his  dagger.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  escape,  he  continacd  to  loonge  to  and  fn  near 
tibe  dead  bodf,  a»d  looked  anniiid  him  with  the  utmost 
taxr-froid. 

"He  was  soon  arrested  by  Morton's  gnsrds,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Caatle,  where  he  was  condemned  to  lose  hia 
head,  but  procured  from  the  comipt<Rq(ent  a  mMoton  at 
the  price  of  the  Barony  of  KiUmsHi'nikmM'ki  which  extended 
to  24«000  merks  yearly. 

**In  tiie  evening  after  this  eotnflDilable  agiceiiKnt  had 
been  mad^  the  Land  of  Innet  gm  an  enterwDBsnt  to  Us 
friends,  and  made  qaeny  'aacot  the  deimeas  of  the  nw- 
aoine.' 

"'tflhadmyibot  OBOB  loow,' ^laid h^ mmttngly,  *I 


would  tain  see  if  the  Earl  of  Morton  will  dare  to  take  pos- 
session  of  my  land.' 

"This  waa  repeated  to  Morton,  who  resolved  to  nuke 
sure  game  with  him.  Though  whirt  lanes  said  was  ourely 
in  jest(  he  retained  the  bond  for  the  baroi^,  bat  ordered 
him  to  be  immediately  executed,  and  accordmgly  hii  bead 
was  struck  off  iritUn  the  Castle."— P.  120. 

Such  were  the  mamiers  and  customs  of  Scotland 
in  1576 ;  nay,  even  leas  than  a  century  ago,aIthotigli 
the  tribunals  of  jtistice  were  aomewnat  more  pure, 
the  habits  of  the  people  do  not  seem  to  have  mach 
improved,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  following 
brief  narrative  of  an  exploit  of  which  the  youngest 
son  of  the  "  bold  Kob  Koy"  was  the  hero.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  youth  for  whom  his  lather  indig- 
nantly rejected  me  offer  of  a  desk  in  Baillie  Kicol 
Jarvie's  counUng-house.  The  young  outlaw  had 
espied  a  shorter  path  to  fortune  in  the  person  of  a 
rich  towUnd  heiress,  whom  he  determined  to 
carry  off  with  the  aid  of  his  ft1iin«nM»n.  The  affiur, 
which  took  place  in  1752,  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr. 
Grants— 

"  Young  Robin  Oig,  with  a  band  of  MacpfT^ROre,  armed 
with  pistol,  ta^et,  and  claymove*  descended  suddeidyfrDB 
his  fastoesHCT  in  the  wilds  of  Anoquhar,  and,  ^mtnAig 
into  Stirlingshire,  surrounded,  in  ttie  nkht,  the  home  of 
Edenbellie,  the  re^dence  of  Mrs.  Jean  Kay,  a  wealtlw  but 
;  eccentric  widow  of  nineteen,  whose  jointure  of  eigntwB 
thousand  meib  the  fair-haired  Robert  lud  resolved  to  appo- 
priate  in  the  old  Highland  fashion.  By  their  brandished 
swords  and  levdled  pistols,  having  terrified  the  male  inmates 
from  making  the  least  resistance,  they  muffled  the  unforta- 
nate  Jean  in  a  plaid,  and  bore  her  off  to  the  monntains.  In  t 
boat^wasbc»iieupLochLomond,toRowardeonaB,aaKwg 
the  heath-dad  hills  that  overlook  Glenfiniin  and  tke  Gsii- 
loch,  wliere,  by  a  Catholic  priest,  she  was  married  to  Rolnn 
Oig,  who  kept  ber  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Macgregon  for 
three  months,  batting  all  the  efforts  made  by  her  cii»- 
peratad  lebrtiTeB  and  several  parties  of  tnxna  to  idieit 
bv."— P.  2i9. 

For  this  offence  the  young  Hig^iUnder  was  very 
properly  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  but  not  until  two 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  its  conunission. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  G  rant  furnishes 
us  widi  die  true  history  of  Mtma  Meg,  that  gigaatic 
piece  of  anraent  ordnance,  whit^  no  one  who  baa 
viaited  Edinburgh  CasUe  is  likely  to  forget  Mr. 
Grant  very  properly  asserts  the  Scottish  origin  of 
this  strange  engine  of  war,  of  which,  indeed,  we  be- 
lieve, no  doubt  now  exists.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  stritii^ 
memorial  of  the  overgrown  power  of  the  house  m 
Douglas,  for  it  \vas  constructed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  besieging  the  chief  stronghold  of  that  as- 
piring race.  In  the  year  1455,  the  then  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  was  also  sixth  Duke  of  Touraine,  in 
France,  had  become  an  object  of  general  dread  from 
hie  rapacity  and  tyranny.  The  deliberate  murder 
of  Maclellan  of  Bombie,  at  his  castle  of  Thrieve, 
in  Galloway,  at  length  induced  the  king — Jsmes 
the  Second — to  take  the  field  uatnst  ms  daring 
vassal  in  person.  Thrieve  Oaaue,  strongly  built 
on  a  rocky  islet  in  the  river  Dee,  was,  however, 
snccessfnlly  defended  against  the  royal  forcee  tiy 
Douglas  and  his  adherents,  until  a  blacksmith,  who, 
with  three  stalwart  sons,  resided  in  the  neighfaoor- 
hood,  waited  upon  the  king,  and  proposed  to  con- 
struct  a  piece  of  artillery  which  would  speedily 
level  the  duckest  walls.  The  monarch  ghidly 
acceded  to  the  pi^nealjyindde^leff  imtke 
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foiit  oi  this  alliance  <s£  loyal^  with  democnu^. 
It  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  in  British  history,  of  a 
onion  between  the  people  and  the  sovereign  directed 
against  the  abused  power  of  the  nobility.  In  the 
]M«aent  instance  it  was  ^tirdy  aacceBsful.  The 
hnge  balls  of  Chdloway  granite  ^riuch  were  T<Hnited 
from  the  mouQi  of  M^,  each  of  T^iich,  tradition 
says,  was  of  the  V6i^  of  a  cow,  proved  too  bard 
even  for  the  walls  of  Thrieve ;  and  on  the  surrender 
of  its  owner,  the  founder  of  the  Brobdignag  gun 
was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  the  forfeited  lands 
(^Mollance,  in  the  neigUtourhood  of  the  castle. 
From  this  place,  and  no^  as  has  been  erroneously 
supposed,  from  "Mxubb,  in  Flanders,  did  derive 
her  name. 


Fertonal  Adventures  in  Upper  and  Loteer  California 
in  18i8-9.  By  William  Kbdhond  Etan.  2rola. 
liondon :  William  Shoberi. 

Thb  author  of  theee  volumes  is  an  artist  who,  while 
residing  at  New  York,  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
the  love  of  adventure,  and  embarked  as  a  volunteer 
for  the  Mexican  war.  Peace  having  been  concluded 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Lower  California,  he 
was  irresistibly  attracted  to  tihe  newly-discovered 
"diggings"  in  the  northern  district  of  that  exten- 
sive region.  The  Governor  of  the  newly -conquered 
province,  Greneral  Mason,  with  all  his  staff,  had 
preceded  him.  Our  author,  however,  appears  to 
entertain  no  very  pleasing  reminiscences  of  his  trip 
to  the  gold  region.  He  found  the  journey  both 
toilsome  and  dangeroas,  the  work  at  the  di^ngs 
exceedingly  hard,  and  the  remuneration  by  no 
means  abundant  *^\iter  a  short  sojourn  among  the 
gold-diggers,  he  accordingly  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Stm  Francisco,  where,  turning  to  the  readiest 
account  his  professional  skill,  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained employment  as  a  house-painter.  He  earned 
hi^  wages  while  following  this  humble  branch  of 
hia  art,  but  the  exorbitant  expense  of  living  proved 
so  serious  a  dnun  upon  his  gains  as  to  leave  him 
no  inducment  to  take  uphis  permanent  residence 
in  the  new  £1  Dorado.  He  returned  to  New  York 
accordingly,  vid  Panama  and  Cbagres,  after  an 
absence  of  about  eigbteen  m<Hiths. 

From  what  we  have  stated  our  readers  may 
conclude  that  Mr.  Byau  did  not  find  California 
exactly  what  his  fancy  had  painted  it.  In  fact,  a 
tone  of  disappointment  pervades  a  great  portion  of 
the  book,  and  he  boldly  predicts  that  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  will  very  shortly  be  totally  stripped 
(tf  its  goldra  treasures,  an  opinion  in  which  he 
difiSoTB  widd.y  from  very  competent  authorities. 
We  believe,  moreover,  that  his  strictures  u^nn  the 
climate  are  somewhat  severe,  while  he  Is  disposed 
to  underrate  the  great  natural  capabilities  of  Cali- 
fimiia,  oonndered  without  reference  to  its  mineral 
-wealth.  The  -work,  however,  is  valuable,  as  being 
the  result  of  actual  experience,  and  the  truthful 
•puit  in  which  it  aeema  to  be  written  soon  gains 
the  coDfiduoe  of  the  reader,  lAo  is  to  r^^rd 
witii  BUs|neion  the  tales  of  travellers,  and  more 
especially  transatlantic  travellers,  in  regions  so 
little  known. 

Mr.  Ryan,  as  we  hftve  idrawly  fainted,  kwoA 


gold-digging  by  no  means  a  profitable  employ- 
ment; nay,  the  humblest  occupations  in  California 
seem  genu^y  to  be  more  remunerative.  We 
select  me  following  anecdote  as  illustratiive  of  this 
fact  It  is  not  Mr.  Kyan,  but  one  who  warned 
him  against  going  to  the  diggings  who  speaks  : — 

"  I  know  a  penoD  whose  wife  made  s  very  handsome  sum 
by  waBfainir  linen  whfle  her  htuband  was  away  at  the  mines. 
Tnink  of  twelve  dollars  a  dozen — eh  ?  Her  husband  re- 
mained absent  somewhere  about  four  weeks,  and  though  he 
came  back  with  a  pret^  good  *  find,'  she,  good  woman, 
laughed  outri^t  at  his  gold-washing,  for  her  shirt-washing 
had  realized  during  the  same  period  nearly  double  the  value 
in  dollars  of  the  ore  he  had  found." — VoL  2,  p.  30. 

The  striking  aspect  and  Qie  mj^^nificait  scoieiy 
of  the  bay  of  Son  Francisco  has  excited  the  admi- 
ration  of  all  travellers.  Approaching  from  the  sea 
the  first  entrance  to  the  bay  consists  of  a  narrow 
^arait,  about  a  mile  in  width,  hemmed  in  on  either 
side  by  lofty  imd  precipitous  mountaim.  On  pass- 
ing through  this  great  natural  barrier,  the  scene 
immediately  changes ;  but  we  will  allow  Mr.  Byan 
to  describe  it  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Having  pa6sed  through  this  gap,  or  I  might  man  pro- 
perly call  it  a  gate,  we  found  the  strait  to  extend  quite  five 
miles  from  the  sea  to  the  bay  itself,  which  then  opens  right 
and  left,  extending  in  each  &«ction  about  thir^-MX  mile^ 
its  total  length  being  more  than  Beven^  miles,  with  « 
coast-line  of  about  275.  Hie  land  on  each  !dde  of  the  strait 
ia  Irr^ular  and  picturesque,  resembling,  on  account  of  ibt 
continuity,  an  immense  bank,  which  forms  an  admirable 
natural  protection  against  the  fierce  winds  that  frequently 
sweep  the  coast  with  unmitigated  fury. 

"  Proceeding  up  the  strait,  we  found  the  real  or  second 
entrance  to  the  bay  barred  by  an  enonnous  rock,  which. 
oArs  a  capind  site  for  a  fort  To  the  left  of  it,  in  an 
embrasure  of  the  land,  lay  the  flag-ship  Ohio,  vhidi,  seen 
from  this  distance,  appeared  like  a  miniature  man-of-war, 
several  others  of  lesser  dimensions,  but  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, being  dotted  about  here  and  there  at  convenient 
ancborages.  I  learned  that  these  vessds  had  taken  up  their 
poaitioo  at  thb  spot — although  ioconTOnieotly  distant  Scorn 
the  town — with  ■  view  to  render  desertkm  on  the  part  of 
the  men  more  difficult ;  for  the  mines,  it  seems,  possessed 
such  powerful  attractions,  that  many  of  the  boats'  crews 
had  abandoned  their  vessiels  to  go  gtdd-hunting ;  and  it 
had  been  foond  extremely  diflBcuU  to  restrain  e>-en  the 
officers,  a  considwable  number  of  whom  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation. 

"  Having  pninril  this  huge  rock,  wUeh  rises  sheer  ont  of 
the  water  to  a  considerable  bei|^^  and  ma^  be  some  60  or 
100  feet  in  brendth,  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  burst  upon 
us  io  all  its  beauty ;  and,  excited  as  my  imagination  had 
been  by  the  numerous  descriptions  I  had  heard  of  it,  I  was 
unprepared  for  the  magnificent  scene  which  presented  itself 
to  my  view,  as  onr  cnsy  vessel  {^ided  sht^ishly  over  its 
idscm  watcn. 

"  Its  first  aspect  is  that  of  a  long  lake,  lying  embosomed 
between  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  in  the  midst  ot  a 
country  of  Alpine  chuacter ;  hot  the  eye,  soon  accustoming 
itself  to  dissect  the  beantifhl  landscape,  perceives  that  the 
monotony  of  its  riaesy  sorfoce  is  broken  and  varied,  and 
rendeced  enunenmr  picbnmqne,  by  tiie  semral  iaUnds  with 
wUdi  it  is  studded,  and  irtnch  rise  to  the  heidit  ot  from 
300  to  400  feet;  preserving  in  the  main  the  bold  and  nigged 
character  of  their  parent  nwrea :  some  being  mere  masses 
of  rook,  n^ilst  ottos  are  Inxnriaatly  dad  wUh  a  mantle  of 
the  very  richest  verdure^  beqmtted  with  flowers  oi  th» 
gaudiest  hues. 

"Immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and 
fwming  a  background  of  unsurpassed  majesty  of  appear- 
annce,  rises,  at »  fow  miles  distant  from  the  shore,  a  chain 
of  nuHmtaini^  which  Aoot  aloft  to  an  devation  of  2000  feet 
abore  dw  level  of  the  water,  and  whose  summits  are 
crowned  by  a  splendid  fbrest.9rDwth  of  ancient  cypress, 
diMuKdy  visible  bom  tba  Pacific,  and  preseating  ajconspi- 
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cuouB  landmark  for  resseU  fmtering  the  bay.  Towering 
behind  these,  again,  like  the  moster^aentind  of  Uw  goMcB 
mkMU  wbtcb  it  overiooki^  is  die  n^pied  |wak  of  Mount 
DiaUok  icsring  its  nntediltinaB  granite  bead,  honr  with 
ttoindted  nunri,  to  the  hc%ht  of  ^770  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea." 

For  the  first  breakJast  our  author  ate  in  San 
Francisco  he  paid  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  a 
half,  onfi  dollar  being  the  price  charged  for  the 
couple  of  eggs  which  he  had  innocently  ordered 
as  portion  of  hia  morning's  repast  The  expense 
of  living  at  the  hotels  in  the  town  is  enormous, 
fhirty-five  dollars  a  week  being  generally  paid  for 
board  alone.  Mr.  Ryan  likewise  complains  loudly 
of  Uie  reckless  spirit  of  gamblii^  which  seems  to 
pervade  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the 
'want  of  an  efficient  police.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
gives  us  no  flattering  picture  of  this  new  land  of 
promise,  and  we  fear  that  the  publication  of  these 
amunng  volumes  will  deter  many  a  restless  gjarit 
from  seeking  fortune  and  adventure  in  those  dlBtont 
regions  which  they  so  well  describe. 

Tuo  Tear*'  Setidenee  m  a  Levantine  Family.  By 
Batlb  St.  Johv.    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Thib  work  will  be  luriaced  at  lengtli  in  our  next 
Qumber. 
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Metn^olUan  and  General  life  ^tturance  Society. — The 
second  annivRnuiry  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Office, 
'27,  Regent-street,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  ult.  It  appeared 
from  the  report  presented,  that  the  policies  granted  in  the 
year  ending  30th  of  April,  1849,  were  212,  representing  a 
sum  of  67,804/.  assured  by  the  Society ;  and  Uioae  granted 
in  the  year  ending  30th  of  April,  l&O,  had  incmsed  to 
512,  representing  176,557.  SatisCution  was  generally 
«xpre88ed  by  the  meeting  at  the  i«T>gTess  and  prospects  of 
the  Company-.  The  retiring  Directors  and  the  Auditors 
■were  reappointed,  and  the  meeting  separated  after  voting 
thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Company,  and  espedally  to 
Mr.  Camronx,  the  Manager. 

SeottUh  EguitaUe  tXfe  Ammmne  Society.— Tbtt  19th 
'General  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Tuesday  the  14th  ult.,  Thomas  Scott  Anderson,  I^.,  in 
the  chair.  The  Report  sbowed  492  policies  issued  by  the 
Society  in  the  year  ending  Ist  of  March,  1850,  representing 
■25l,3Mil.  insured ;  and  policies  lapsed  by  death  to  the 
amount  42,568/. ;  the  former  being  an  increase  of  forty- 
'flve  polides  over  thepiccedhig  year,  the  latter  being  a 
decrease  of  2319il  The  gross  nmds  of  the  Sodety  being 
1,713,686/.  19*.  5d.  and  the  gross  liabilities  1,585.0^^  18«., 
the  principal  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  calculations  of  life 
\>eing  made  according  to  the  Northampton  tables,  which 
show  a  larger  mortality  than  actually  takes  place,  Ae  sur- 
plus of  the  Society  is  understated  in  the  Report.  The 
following  passage  m>m  that  docnment  ^1  espbin  hov 
two-thirds  of  the  sum  in  question  is  distributed  amongst 
the  insured : — "  Policies  effected  during  the  first  eleven 
years  of  the  Society,  and  which  at  the  investigation 
at  1st,  March,  1647,  had  vested  additions  made  to  them 
Tarying  according  to  their  standing,  will  now  obtain  a  fur- 
ther addition  of  six  per  cent,  on  not  only  the  sums  actually 
stated  in  the  policies,  but  also  (if  the  previous  bomiaes 
have  not  been  surrendered)  on  the  fcmner  vested  additions, 
being  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  for  each  of  the  last 
three  years  on  the  whole  sums  declared,  as  at  the  ist 
march,  1847,  to  be  payable  on  the  policies.  Policies 
elliected  during  the  twelfUi,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
'yean  <rf  the  Society,  and  which  were  not  entitled  to  vested 


additions  at  the  Ust  investagatioo  in  1847,  will  now  ohivB 
the  following  vested  additions,  viz. : — Those  effected  dnriof 
the  twelfth  year,  an  additkm  of  sixteen  per  cent,  bein^  ii 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  for  each  of  the  right  yesis  wudi 
have  elapsed  since  they  were  issued ;  those  effected  dur^ 
the  thirteenth  year,  an  addition  of  fourteen  per  cent,  hAig 
at  the  rate  of  twopercentforeachof  theaeveayeaaiMcB 
have  elapsed  since  they  were  issued,  and  those  eActcd 
during  the  fourteenth  year  an  addition  of  twelve  pa*  ctnL, 
being  at  the  rate  d  two  per  cent  fttr  each  of  the  six  ^rean 
which  have  elapsed  since  uey  were  issoed,  all  these  sdditiou 
being  at  the  rate  staled  on  the  sums  actually  contaiacdu 
the  policies.  Vested  additions  shall  be  made  accordiog  to 
the  above  scheme;  and  further,  prospective  addititoi^ 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  also  he  nsde 
on  all  policies  which  may  become  claims  between  lit 
March  last  and  the  next  triennial  investig^on  on  l*t 
March,  1853,  and  which,  at  the  time  tlvey  become  so,  ib*U 
be  of  full  five  years'  standing." 

Railway  Pataengen'  .^uurance  Company. — The  Rnnrt  of 
this  Company  sbowi  a  steady  inereaae  of  business.  Seroil 
cases  of  compensatifm  hare  been  almdy  Boosted  {  bntthc 
Company  has  so  far  been  fortunate  that  no  deaths  from 
acddent  have  taken  place  among  persons  insured.  A  system 
of  Railway'  Insurance  is  about  to  be  adopted  in  France  sad 
America,  m  imitation  of  that  originating  irith  this  Com- 
pany. Arrangements  for  periodical  iunmmce  of  t^icenof 
nnlw!^  etmpaidei  who  travel  have  been  recently  settled ; 
and  it  is  antidpated  that  many  of  that  class  will  sru 
themselves  of  Uiem.  It  is  also  proposed  to  apply  to  Fsr- 
liament  for  enlarged  powers,  to  enable  die  Company  to 
insure  goods  and  cattle — a  point  which  had  been  preised 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Directors  by  the  railway  autho- 
rities. The  Company  being  in  ita  infancy,  the  Directon 
decQned  to  receive,  at  jHresent,  any  remuneration  tat  th^ 
services.  Appended  to  the  Repfnt  are  various  instsncesof 
claims  made,  and  settled  to  the  aatidaction  of  Uie  insured ) 
and  some  cases  are  mentioned,  in  which  the  precautions 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  pubUc  the  Company  would 
have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  if  the  sufferen  bad 
availed  themselves  of  them. 
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^Iie  mighty  Minstrel  breatltes  no  longer. 

Mid  mouldering  ruins  lor  h«  lies ; 
And  Death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow 
Has  closed  the  Shepberd-poet'a  eyes. 

NcMT  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measnred. 
From  sign  to  sign,  its  Btedfut  coarse, 

Since  erary  nmtal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  fitnen  at  its  mamUkmi  source. 

The  rapt  one,  of  the  godlike  forehead, 
Hw  hewcB-ejed  aeatmre  sleeps  h>  earth; 

And  Lamb,  the  froUe  and  the  gentle, 
Has  vanished  from  his  looety  hearth. 

lake  donds  that  rake  the  mountain-summits, 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand. 

How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother. 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land ! 

Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  in&nt  slumber 
Were  earlier  nused,  remain  to  hear 

A  taaid  nAeet  that  asks  in  whi^an^ 
"  Who  nnt  will  drop,  and  Appear  >" 

It  Sb  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  these  stanzas 
were  written  in  expression  of  the  natural  feelings 
Wordsworth  on  the  rapid  sequence  of  deaths 
which,  within  two  or  three  years,  had  created  so 
great  ■  void  in  the  drcle  of  his  own  immediate 
acquuirtance,  as  well  as  among  the  distinguished 
poetical  sprits  of  the  age.  The  same  question  has 
been  askra  and  answered  many  times  since  then  ; 
at  hut  the  Bard  of  Rydal  Mount  has  himself 
dropped  into  the  past,  at  the  venerable  age  of  four- 
scorG.  The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  William 
Wordsworth,  The  cockney  tourists  and  Manches- 
ter mechanics  will  no  longer  surround  his  honse 
with  innocent  ambushes,  or  seize  upon  its  honoured 
owner  as  cicerone  to  his  own  haunts,  and  inter- 
preter of  his  own  originalities.  Happily,  his  like- 
ness has  been  preser^■ed  by  the  hand  of  Chantrey ; 
l>tit  his  voice,  habits,  and  social  peculiariUes  must 
soon  &de  from  personal  memories  into  vagae  tra- 
^Utions  or  nninterestii^  detuls.  There  may  be 
ittny  to'  write  memoirs  of  him,  but  the  monn- 
tttiu  and  the  lakes  will  know  him  no  more ;  and 
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there  is  no  Cumberland  Moschus  who  could  uug  td 
them  the  dirge  of  the  northern  Bion. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lament  his  death 
as  unexpected  or  untimely ;  and  equally  impos- 
sible, except  for  the  very  few  survivors  of  his  most 
intimate  circle  of  acquaintance,  to  feel  an  actual 
shock  or  void  created  in  feeling  or  association  by 
his  having  ceased  to  exist  But  we  may  venture 
to  say,  th^  there  are  few  or  none  among  the  readers 
of  English  poetry  who  have  heard  of  his  death  with* 
ont  a  kindly  sympathy  for  those  whom  he  has  left 
behind ;  few  or  none  who  mention  his  name  with- 
out gratitude  for  aid  given  in  the  aronsing,  recog- 
nition, and  analyus,  of  many  moods  and  wades  of 
feelii^,  and  for  many  rimfde  and  beautiiul  jnctores 
now  stereotyped  in  their  memory.  Not  only 
throughout  England,  but  in  her  many  colonies 
which  the  last  half  century  has  spread  beyond  the 
western,  eastern,  and  southern  seas,  will  the  name 
of  William  Wordsworth  be  PEREinns  et  fbaqbaks. 

We  have  been  accustomed  of  late,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  to  judge  our  English  poets,  not 
entirely  by  what  they  Iwve  said  or  done,  but  by 
what  they  have  left  lutlf  unsaid :  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  extenuating  circumstances  and  charitable 
possibiliUes :  to  consider  them,  in  ^t,  in  the  con- 
ditional pluperfect  or  future  tense,  and  rate  tiion 
according  to  what  they  would,  should,  or  might 
have  written,  i£  the  abhorred  shears  had  not  pre- 
viously put  an  end  to  didr  thin-spun  lives.  Vt'c 
look  upon  CSiatterton  aimjdy  as  a  marreUouB  boy ; 
we  cannot  btit  think  of  Bhdley  as  he  might  have 
been  if  he  had  not  sailed  in  a  small  and  crank  boat 
over  the  treacherous  Gulf  of  Leghorn ;  and  we  put 
down  many  an  incompleteness  to  the  account  of 
the  mingled  causes  which  undermined  the  feeble 
frame,  and  wore  out  the  fiery  spirit,  of  Keats.  In 
these  coses  we  feel  that  it  is  die  duty  of  posterity 
to  compensate  the  poet  for  the  injustice  time  has 
done  him ;  we  are  willing  to  accept  all  his  crea- 
tions without  the  application  of  so  critical  a  test  as 
we  should  have  subjected  them  to  if  room  had  been 
given  for  a  full  developement  of  all  his  powers ;  we 
gather  up  admiringly  the  fragments  that  remain, 
that  nothing  may  be  lost,  and  set  them  forth  for  the 
public  in  Atonal  badceta  of  vuione  shapes.  But 
where  we  have  seen  morning,  nud-day,  and  even- 
ing.  it  is  not  in  <rar  V^i^e^^i^^^ 
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light  would  improre  our  imderstanding  of  the 
landscape.  Whatever  lies  in  a  man  to  be  worked 
out  for  the  good  of  the  world,  nraat  be  woi^ed  ont 
wiUdn  eighty  years,  or  not  at  all.  Wordsworth 
was  not  prevented  by  enviotu  time,  nor  by  adverse 
circumetances,  from  saying  all  that  he  had  to  ea^. 
He  was,  indeed,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
life,  very  poor,  but  never  in  such  difllcultieB  as  to 
shake  his  usu^  eqnanimity  or  cause  him  to  repine 
at  the  hard  fate  which  is  now  generally  accused  of 
throwing  unfair  impedimenta  in  the  path  of  lite- 
rature. The  destinies  had  spun  his  thread  evenly, 
if  not  round  and  full.  He  must  be  judged,  there- 
fore, by  us,  as  posterity  will  judge  him,  simply 
and  entirely  from  what  he  has  written.  Having 
the  "  Excursion"  before  us,  and  knowing  that  the 
"  Reclnse  "  is  somewhere  a  fait  accompli,  we  CMmot 
(as  in  the  case  of  Keats'  unfinished  "  Hyperion  ") 
create  out  of  the  unwritten  works  of  Wordsworth 
anything  like  vn  grand  peut'itre. 

Men  have,  indeed,  appeared,  among  the  ex- 
ceptional phenomena  of  mankind,  in  whom  the 
BQccessive  phas^  of  intellectn^  and  moral  deve- 
lopement  have  been  defined  so  strictly  and  forcibly, 
as  to  have  given  them  a  perpetually  changing 
position  from  which  to  view  the  world  both  with- 
out and  within  themselves.  Such  men  (as,  for  in- 
stance, Goethe)  might  have  almost  continued  to 
write  for  ever  without  any  appearance  of  returning 
on  their  own  track,  and  equally  without  affording 
their  readers  any  power  of  predicting  the  direction 
of  their  fiiture  course.  Goethe's  writings  were 
frequently  not  so  much  the  expression  of  his  actual 
feelings,  as  a  calm  review  or  dramatic  history  of  a 
past  or  mming  phase.  Wordsworth  was  a  simpler, 
more  one-sided,  and,  withal,  honester  man :  en- 
dowed with  a  more  limited  imagination,  and  more 
durable  feelings,  he  could  not  have  conceived  or 
described,  without  experience,  the  symptoms  of  a 
state  of  Wertherism,  nor  could  he  (if  he  had  ex- 
perienced such  a  state)  have  deliberately  written 
himself  out  of  it.  Goethe  wrote  to  purge  his 
bosnm  of  perilous  stuff,  as  the  Oalabrian  bandit 
confesses  his  murders,  to  be  absolved  and  begin  a 
new  score  ;  Wordsworth  wrote  in  faith,  and  what 
he  had  written  he  all  the  more  believed.  With 
the  German  poet,  the  vividness  of  imagination 
conjured  up  the  distinctness  of  reality ;  with  the 
English  bard,  the  acute  sensibility  of  actual  im- 
pressions had  to  act  in  lieu  of  imagination. 

For  the  review  of  such  a  writer,  whose  character 
as  a  poet  and  a  man  are  to  so  great  an  extent  iden- 
tical, there  is  more  than  ordinary  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  the  pre&ces  and  appendices  accom- 
panying his  several  volumes.  We  are  far  fKim 
wishing  every  poet  to  act  as  his  own  commentator ; 
BQch  a  practice  is  diametrically  opposite  to  our 
notions  of  the  dignity  and  self-reliance  of  art; 
but  in  this  particular  instance  it  affords  at  once  a 
history  and  an  ilhistration  of  the  anatomical  con- 
formation of  Wordsworth's  whole  poetical  theory. 
After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  proee  it  can  be 
predicated,  constnictivcly,  in  what  conditions  of 
art  the  poems  will  fail.  It  will  appear  that  the 
reaction  in  Wordsworth's  mind  from  the  false  and 
laboured  diction  of  the  poets  of  the  last  centary 


drove  him  into  a  confusion  of  the  true  limits  of 
poetry  and  prose ;  that  he  was  aware  of  the  om.- 
veniences,  but  not  always  alive  to  the  inherent 
beauties,  nor  (we  must  add)  always  sensible  of  die 
responsibilities,  of  a  metrical  form :  that  because 
he  felt  how  purity  and  intelli^hility  had  been  toe 
frequently  sacrificed  for  artificial  antithesU  and 
^igrammatical  compression,  he  assumed  the  artistic 
propriety  of  the  most  unrestrained  expaiaion  of 
language,  provided  the  sentiments  were  juat  and 
the  words  were  intelligble  and  pure ;  that  he  con- 
founded simplicity  and  severe  beauty.  As  George 
Fox  testified  against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  t^ 
wicked  world  by  sewing  himself  a  suit  of  leather, 
as  the  expressionist  school  of  modem  paioteis 
rebuke  the  richness  of  the  colourists  by  the  cmi- 
ventional  ideality  of  their  Byzantine  Madonnas,  bo 
did  William  Wordsworth,  to  shame  the  purpura 
panni  of  the  artificial  school  of  the  eighteoith 
century,  positively  loxuriate  in  Quaker-l&e  sim- 
plicity. 

Now,  though  we  cannot  refuse  to  recognise  s 
certain  amount  of  heroic  truth  in  the  enthnsisBm 
of  George  Fox,  we  cannot  shut  onr  eyes  to  the 
unmitigated  emptiness,  as  a  symbol,  of  the  daily 
costume  of  his  followers ;  we  must  admit  that  in 
all  arts,  from  the  tailor's  upwards,  the  absolute 
negation  of  ornament  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and 
that  an  excellent  habit  of  thought,  speech,  or 
action,  may  be  converted  into  an  exclueive  and 
pernicious  fixed  idea.    Agreeing  as  we  do  witii 
most  of  the  first  principles  laid  down  by  Worda- 
worth,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Lyrical  Ballads," 
and  recognising  the  general  consistency  of  his 
poetical  tiieory,  we  are  not  prepared  to  acccfA 
unreservedly  idl  the  deductions  contained  io  the 
same  preface,  or  the  practical  application  of  them 
visible  in  his  poems.   We  must  submit  that  the 
philosophical  habit  of  mind,  snperindnced  on  an 
originally  poetical  nature  by  regular  self-contem- 
plation and  meditation  on  rejieated  experiences 
and  feelings,  is  not,  as  he  would  infer,  the  single  or 
infallible  condition,  besides  a  general  worthiness  of 
purpose,  requisite  for  the  production  of  pure  poetry, 
and  that  the  expression  of  these  placid  inspirations 
requires  the  correction  of  unsparing  eeif-eriticism 
as  much  as  the  more  fervid  and  imaginative  utter- 
ance of  younger  poets.    "All  good  poetry,"  he 
says,  "is  the  spontaneoxis  overflow  of  powerful 
feelings ;  and  though  this  be  tnie,  poems  to  whi<^ 
any  value  can  be  attached  were  never  produced  oo 
any  variety  of  subjects  but  by  a  man  who,  being 
possrased  of  more  than  usual  organic  sensilnltty, 
had  also  thought  long  and  deeply.    For  our  con- 
tinned  influxes  of  feeling  are  modified  and  directed 
by  our  thoughts,  which  are,  indeed,  the  represaita- 
tives  of  all  our  past  feelings ;  and  as  by  contem-  ! 
plating  the  relation  of  these  general  representatives  i 
to  each  other  we  discover  what  is  really  important  | 
to  men,  bo  by  the  repetition  and  continuance  of 
this  act  our  feelings  will  be  connected  with  impor- 
tant subjects,  till  at  length,  if  we  be  originally  poe- 
sessed  of  much  sensibility,  such  habits  of  mind 
will  be  produced,  that  by  obeying  blindly  and 
mechanically  the  impulses  of  those  habits  we  shall 
describe  objects,  and  utter  0^t^lpf^^f>of  soch  a 
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jutare^  and  in  snch  ocaui«ri<m  with  each  other,  t 
dut  the  underatuiding  of  the  reader  miut  neces-  1 
Buity  be  in  acme  degree  odightened^  and  his  1 
affections  strengthened  and  pimfied"     This  is  a 
admirable,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  may  be  (and  \va&  ^ 
by  him)  carried  too  far,  amd  to  the  exclusion  of  c 
other  equally  necessary  rules.    In  this  habit  of  I 
Eubstituting  an  almost  unreasoning  obedience  to  t 
educated  impulses  and  assodations  for  a  more  i 
actively  scholarlike  objective  criticism  of  the  com-  e 
position  itself,  lie  the  germs  of  most  of  the  faults  < 
in  Wordsworth's  poetry.    The  stru^Ie  of  mind  i 
and  matter  is  an  old  phrase,  but  not  too  mudi  t 
worn  to  bear  repetition  here.   There  is  a  point  in  e 
the  pnrsnit  of  any  art,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  1 
or  poetry,  to  which  the  study  of  tiie  artist  will,  i 
sooner  or  later,  bring  him ;  ihe  point  at  which  the  I 
use  of  the  materials  has  become  so  familiar  and  ] 
eai^,  that  what  was  once  a  mental  is  now  merely 
a  meduuucal  triomph.   But  it  does  not  follow  ] 
that  the  artist  fulfils  his  vocata(Hi  if  he  stops  here.  < 
There  is  a  melancholy  aptness  in  human  nature  to  ' 
be  practically  content  with  this  elevation.    The  i 
consciowness  of  havii^  gained  as  high  a  step  on  : 
the  ladder  of  art  as  can  be  t4>preciated  by  the  ' 
multitude  below,  the  facility  of  maintaining  that  : 
position  with  no  trouble  except  simple  reproduc- 
tion, unite  with  many  other  causes  to  make  us  at 
this  point  too  creduloos  of  the  flattering  ima^n- 
atioD,  that  our  miud  has  trampled  on  and  thorou^y 
subdued  the  material  <i{  our  art.   At  this  precise 
point  the  dullness  of  matter  assumes  the  subtlety 
of  the  serpent    The  more  apparently  pla^ic  it  is, 
the  more  imperceptibly  will  it  lead  the  micon- 
Bcions  workman.    Where  study  ends  mannerism 
begins ;  uid  the  limited  roatine  of  our  own  con- 
ceptions hems  us  in  more  closely,  in  ^Hroportion  as 
we  accept  more  contentedly  onr  tmstadied  and 
necessarily  imperfect  expression  of  them.   "  Work, 
work,  work,"  should  be  the  motto  of  all  who  seek 
for  artistic  perfection,  from  the  sempstress  to  the 
sculptor.    No  one  can  say  that  Wordsworth  did 
not  work  heartily  and  conscientiouBly.    All  that 
can  be  laid  to  his  charge  is,  that  he  did  not  always 
work  at  his  art  as  an  art.    He  had  no  very  great 
natural  command  over  his  materials ;  his  musical 
ear  was  not  originally  perfect,  nor  was  his  &cnl^ 
of  expr^ion  aJways  safer  or  more  accurate  than 
his  ear.   He  was  never  subjected  to  that  admirable 
auricular  training  in  the  use  of  words  which  teaches 
the  young  gentlemen  of  Eton  to  spin  sense  or  non- 
sense indifferently  into  the  best  possible  hexameters. 
He  <M  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  great 
reenlt  of  all  that  weary  educatiim  in  the  mechanism 
of  numbers ;  the  feeling  that,  while  there  are  many 
■ways  of  saying  a  thing,  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
In  other  words,  he  would  have  been  a  greater  poet 
if  he  had  been  a  more  thorough  scholar.    Few  of 
iiie  poems  are  distinguished  by  particular  harmony 
of  movement  or  rhythm ;  his  blank  verse  ia  occa- 
sionally loose  or  cumbrous ;  no  new  metre,  or  fresh 
a.pp]ication  of  an  old  metre,  will  take  a  permanent 
etand  in  English  literature  under  his  patronage  or 
parentage ;  he  was  too  indifferent  to  the  grace  of 
lorm,  and  too  content  to  flow  in  the  old  channels. 
Se  neglec^ed  the  means,  in  too  fixed  a  cont^pla- 


tion  of  the  end.  He  laboured  in  bis  vocAtion,  not 
like  a  poet,  from  the  vanity  of  song,  but  like  a  phi- 
losopher, from  a  call  to  preach.  Looking  on  poetry 
as  the  handmiud  of  pnilosophy,  he  endowed  her 

with  the  artificial  humility  of  a  servant,  who  harps 
on  the  assertion  that  she  knows  her  place.  If  the 
Muse  must  be  didactic,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
that  she  should  be  "  roueical  as  is  Apollo's  lute 
it  is  neither  becoming  nor  useful  that  divine  philo- 
sophy should  hang  about  her  neck  like  Sinbad's 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  The  emphasis  of  the  school- 
master is  far  from  coinciding  with  the  touch  of  the 
artist ;  where  the  one  fixes  a  thought  with  a  single 
stroke  the  other  too  often  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  dogmatic  repetition;  and  didactic  poetry  is 
unfortunately  liable  to  the  error  of  being  dull,  or 
(in  a  word  oi  whidi  the  existence  justifies  the  use) 
prosy. 

It  may  seem  saperflaons  to  advert,  after  &e 
lapse  fifty  years,  to  Wordsworth's  claffiification 
of  his  smaller  poems,  as  "  Poems  of  Imagination," 

"Poemn  of  Fancy,"  "Poems  founded  on  the  Affec- 
tions," (fee.  It  is  chiefly  because  the  habit  has  become 
rather  fashionable  among  younger  poets  that  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  entering  our  protest 
E^ainst  it.  It  is  referable  to  the  same  undue 
preponderance  of  the  didactic  over  the  artistic 
element  It  is  not  the  office  of  the  creator  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  nomenclatore  of  his  own 
wor^  The  similar  arrangement  of  Goethe's 
poems  is  more  dependant  on  the  moulds  in  which 
they  are  severally  cast  tiian  on  the  type  of  feeling 
or  power  predominant  in  their  composition.  It 
savours  of  useless  Tenement  to  draw  limits  whidi 
can  never  be  accurately  drawn,  and  to  disentangle  * 
tiireads  which  must  in  nature  always  be  inter- 
woven. The  faculties  or  purposes  which  deter- 
mine the  construction  of  each  poem  will  not  be 
felt  more  deeply  by  the  reader  because  they  are 
forced  upon  his  attention  by  a  preliminary  self- 
assertion.  The  moral  of  a  sermon  is  generally 
more  impressive  when  we  are  cheated  into  hearing 
it  unawares. 

Nevertheless,  it  ia  in  these  shorter  poems  that  we 
find  the  highest  illustrations  of  Wordsworth's  genius. 
From  them  are  taken  most  of  the  single  phrases  or 
lines  which  have  found  their  way,  as  household  words, 
into  the  hearts  of  the  English  people :  they  have 
done,  and  will  do  more,  towards  Wordsworth's  great 
and  unvarying  purpose  of  extending  the  domain  of 
sensibility,  and  strengthening  the  power  of  asso- 
HMatioif,  than  his  more  ambitions  works.  There 
;  are  a  fanndred  reacters  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads"  for 
.  one  who  labours  throngh  the  "  Excursion they 
will  live,  not  "as  adjuncts  to  the  philosophical 
,  poem  of  '  The  Kecluse,' "  but  as  entire  works 
;  within  themselves,  because  they  correspond  more 
F  fully  to  the  eternal  laws  of  art.    "  The  Bordererfi" 
'  will  be  forgotten,  while  children  shall  still  wonder, 
■  and  grown  men  still  musc,  over  the  mystery  of 
I  "  We  are  seven." 

t  The  forms  of  poetry  exist  not  only  as  historical 
r  precedents,  but  as  of  absolute  necessity,  having 
f  been  sanctioned  by  the  same  sense  which  origi- 
.  nally  created  them-^— the  sense  of  their  ham;onious 
-  adaptation  to  the  fegl^<^  ^mebMMve  for  ex- 
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jvewion  throtigli  ihem.  They  are  intmlaTely 
recognised  by  every  genuine  poet  An  c^o  must 
have,  as  one  of  its  first  conditions,  a  sequence  of 
self-important  events,  actions,  and  situations,  tend- 
ing to  a  crowning  end ;  with  reference  to  which 
em  they  are  uurrated.  A  drama  must  have,  in 
the  same  mamier,  the  o|^K)mtion  contending 
wills  and  forces,  to  be  tdtiinately  recoiuuled,  over- 
borne, or  mutoally  annihilated;  the^  most  be  re* 
Bpectively  a  stoet  and  an  AcnNO.  *  The  granny 
of  words"  so  wills  it;  and  the  tyranny  of  words 
rules  by  right  divine.  Mlien  these  conditions  ex- 
ist, the  particular  purpose  way  add  a  philoeophical, 
Bentimental,  religious,  or  other  colouring ;  but  with- 
out their  existence,  no  labour  will  produce  a  great 
epic  or  dramatic  work.  It  were  as  hopeful  a  task 
to  replace  the  spine  of  an  elej^ant  with  the  cervi> 
cal  vertebrffi  of  a  cameleopard.  We  do  not  hold, 
what  is  now  a  not  uncommon  opinion,  that  the 
age  for  both  epic  and  drama,  properly  so  called,  is 
gone  and  past  for  ever ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  we  so  wedded  to  historical  forms  as  to  sssert 
that  no  great  philosophical  poem  can  be  con- 
structed entarelybeyond  the  scope  of  the  prindpleB 
stated  above.  We  hope  ihwe  may  be  fomid  in 
onr  own  time  the  materials  and  the  men  for  a  re* 
vival  of  these  forms  of  art;  and  we  believe  it 
equally  possible  that  this  age,  or  the  more  ex- 
panded developement  of  some  ^ture  one,  may  pro- 
duce a  narrative  or  didactic  poem,  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  epical  conditions  here  \aid  down, 
but  equally  recognisable  as  an  artistic  whole.  All 
that  we  say  is,  that  it  will  not  be  an  epic,  not 
only  etymologically  but  essentially ;  but  uiat  the 
laws  of  its  formation  will  be  immediately  justified 
and  confirmed  by  the  same  intuitive  sense  of  har- 
mony, and  will  be  found  consistent  with,  and  paral- 
lel to,  those  of  earlier  forms,  we  have  no  doubt 
In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  think  that  the  "  Ex- 
cursion" does  in  itself  fulfil  the  established  or  any 
-other  analogous  conditionsof  a  great  poem;  while, 
mitil  the  vdiole  work  be  published,  we  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  "The  Recluse"  may  not 
evolve  a  philosophic  unity  of  its  own.  Oandour 
compels  us  to  add,  ^t  we  do  not  look  forward 
with  much  hope  to  the  succesefol  performance  of 
this  miracle.  We  do  not  see  the  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  grasp,  the  cousecutivenesB  of  ideas, 
or  the  clear  critictd  eye  which  would  lead  us  to 
■anticipate  such  a  result  We  do  not  find  in  the 
Excursion"  the  proofs  of  any  power  which  is  not 
equally  prominent  in  the  shorter  poems,  where  it 
is  generally  used  with  more  instinctive  judgment, 
and  greater  deference  to  the  laws  of  natural  har- 
mony. We  would  rather  predict  that,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Ume,  which  reduces  many  volumes,  through 
the  insidious  double-column,  finally  to  elegant  ex- 
tracts and  "  half-hours  with  the  best  authors,"  the 
continuous  and  -volable  but  Ihin  stoeam  of  the 
"  Excorsion"  will  waste  away,  while  its  more 
highly-wrought  and  self-contained  qneodes  will 
remam  fr^h  and  bright,  like  the  deeper  springs, 
beautiful  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  a  weary 
land.  They  will  return  to  the  idyllic  class  to 
which  they  essentially  belong  by  the  similarity  of 
thought  and  form,  and  <tf  which  many  of  Words- 


worth's poems  are  beautiful  but  imconsciaiig 
examples.  We  call  them  unconscious,  becmse 
Wordsworth  had  (as  will  easily  be  seen  by  n- 
ference  to  his  proace  of  1816,  and  a  compsrisoa 
of  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  writings  there 
included  under  this  claasj  a  very  vague  and  mO' 
neoos  notion  of  die  histoncal  idylHc  type  in  poetry. 
The  fundamental  idea  was  clear  enoufj^  to  hu 
inner  eye,  but  he  did  not  recognise  mo  criticil 
definition  implied  in  the  word ;  he  wrote  them  as 
M.  Jourdain  spoke  prose,  without  knowing  it 
Idyls  are,  strictly  speaking,  little  pictures ;  poems 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  painting.  What  those 
conditions  are,  it  is  needless  to  specify  with  much 
particularity.  The  phrases,  uni^  of  feeling,  har^ 
mony  of  colour,  breadth,  contrast,  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  centra!  points  of  interetit, 
balance  of  composition,  are  in  every  one'e  moutli; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  necessities  of  pictorial 
art,  whether  the  pen  or  the  pencil  be  made  use  of. 
All  theories  of  painting  strike  out  the  negative 
from  tiie  legal  mft-rim  of  utUe  per  inu^e  non  mU- 
atur.  Association  c^ls  up  many  ideas,  bnt  judg- 
ment chooses  few.  There  is  the  same  difTerence 
between  carefaUyaiLd  carelessly  composed  idyls,  aa 
between  the  pell-mell  details  of  Tenters  and  the 
harmonious  oppositions  of  lights  and  forma  In- 
Metzu  or  Ostade.  The  range  of  feeling  msy  vary 
from  Dutch  drinking^scenes  and  pastoral  lud- 
Bcapes  to  the  representation  of  the  highest  religion 
ideas;  but  tiie  material  conditions  of  suooeeeare 
the  same.  The  same  or  analogous  bounds  confined 
the  idyllic  poem  in  the  times  of  Theocritus  and 
Martial  as  in  our  own. 

It  wonld  be  easy  to  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
Wordsworth's  poems,  in  which  the  ruling  idea  is 
thus  (dctnresquely  developed — in  vihit^  the  whole 
detui  is  the  simple  expansion  of  one  sentiment,  w 
the  aggregation  of  in&iite  fancies  round  one  email 
central  point  of  feeling ;  but  where  all  the  poems 
are  so  well  known,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
very  few  to  illustrate  our  measing.   In  the  first 
part  of  the  trilogy,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  on 
vilhige  schoolmaster,  Matthew,  the  whole  duster 
of  memories  is  congregated  round  the  "  two  small 
words  of  glittering  gold"  that  form  his  sole  epitajA; 
in  the  second  and  third  they  all  radiate  from  the 
central  figare  of  the  solitary  old  man  among  the 
scenes  of  his  youthfol  happiness.    Matthew,  with 
the  bough  of  wilding  in  his  hand,  or  lying  in  silent 
contemplation  of  the  spring  beneath  the  tree,  are 
the  figures  whidi  we  actually  see ;  but  through 
them — and  all  the  more  from  tiie  force  and  reality 
with  which  they  stand  forward — ^we  look  back 
into  tiie  mellowing  distances  of  Matthew's  Ufe; 
the  enchantment  of  Macbeth  is  reversed,  so  that 
we  see  not  the  future  issue,  but  the  bygone  phases  , 
of  the  greyhaired  man  of  glee.   The  same  iden-  > 
ti^  in  dumge,  and  likeness  in  tmlikenees,  amid  ! 
the  immoveable  outline  of  the  landscape,  maAs  i 
the  shadowy  series  on  which  the  old  man  smiles  I 
as  he  points  them  for  his  own.   A  similar  pwer 
of  touching  the  chords  of  buried  memories  u 
evinced  in  the   "  Childless  Father "  and  flw 
"Farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale;"  and  the  plaa  of, 
"The  Biothen^"  fl^ma^  b(iiS^)®gte  out  with 
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equal  nni^and  compactness,  displays  the  same  prin- 
eiplea  tit  conception.  It  is  ahaoet  pro&ne  to  think  of 
aulynng  the  perfections  of  the  ecqoisitely  simple, 
and  almost  statoeeqoely  pare,  memorial  of  Lacy. 

"  ^  dvelt  among  the  notroddea  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove: 
A  DMud  whom  there  were  none  to  prauc^ 
And  very  few  to  love. 

"  A  violet  by  a  motay  stooo^ 

Half  bidden  from  the  eye : 
Fair  aa  a  star,  when  only  one 
la  shining  in  the  sky, — 

"  She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  knov 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
Bnt  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 
The  difference  to  me !" 

The  grace  of  the  emblems,  the  infinite  witchcraft : 
lyii^  within  the  small  compass  of  these  three 
ituaa,  and  the  perfect  confidence  in  our  sympathy, 
triiicfa  {ffompts  the  most  straightforward  and  short- 
est expresuon  of  the  deepest  feeliiu;,  act  npon  ns 
u  Ibrcibly  as  the  silent  a{^>eal  of  monumental 
aeo^itan.  In  the  lines  immediately  preceding, 
"wange  fits  <tf  passionf**  which  have  been  com- 
pluaed  of  as  a  mass  of  words  exhibiting  "  nothing 
fUmehte,"  there  is  a  similarly  artistical  illnstration 
of  the  paramomit  power,  for  the  time,  of  a  sudden 
and  illogically  Tague  association  of  ideas,  calling 
up  aod  embodying  iu  a  moment  tiie  most  impro- 
nble  presentiments.  The  whole  detail  of  the 
ride  in  the  quiet  moonlight  leads  up  to  this  point ; 
and  the  sudden  dropping  of  the  moon  behind  the 
cott^  roof  instantaneously  causes  the  shock  of 
tfaoaght  which  wakens  the  rider  firom  his  reverie. 

The  mot  denigme,  which  explains  the  charm  of 
BWBt  of  those  poems  which  we  may  call  flower- 
pKces,  and  (^ers  analogons  to  them,  is  neariy  the 
eame— nm}Je  bnt  unexpected  assodataon. 
icef-aate  is  the  fiuniliar  bird  <Hr  flower— &miliar 
«  a  deli^  and  wonder  of  childhood,  and  carrying 
ua  bade  with  the  vo^  sound  of  its  nune  to  that 
iBTBterionB  time.  Toe  various  strains  of  associ- 
^um  flowing  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  repe- 
tition of  this  note  bring  the  present  and  the  past 
closer  and  closer  tc^ether,  and  draw  out  through 
indefinite  bnt  undeniable  links  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  which  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  "  the  child 
U  father  of  the  man."  We  feel  the  perfect  and  irre- 
Biitible  spontaneity  of  all  these  sensations,  the  irre- 
pnanble  call  which  ui^ed  Wordsworth  to  create  or 
nvive  them  in  others,  after  having,  as  he  says,  often 

"  Sighed  to  measufe 
myself  « loiwly  pleaaore, 
Stgbed  to  tbink  I  raid  a  book 
Only  read,  perbaps,  by  me." 

It  is  well  with  ns  when  the  celandine,  the 
sparrow's  nest^  the  daisy,  or  the  cuckoo,  can  teach 
tu,  even  for  a  moment,  to  beget  that  golden  time 
again.*  Wordsworth  was  particularly  senative  to, 
and  fond  of  nsiug,  the  magic  that  lies  in  familifl^r 
names;  his  stroiu;  local  attachments  were  not 
boanded  by  the  sphere  of  his  actual  daily  life,  or 
the  range  of  the  scenery  of  which  he  knew  most 
accurately  the  details.   We  doubt  whether  he  felt 

*  Jf*  P"rtwnlarly  to  direct  the  attention  of  onr  rradera  to 
Ihe  Ode,  whidi  onr  limits  do  not  allow  ta  to  qaote,  on  latimationa 
of  lauBortality  from  BecoUeotwu  of  £ariy  Childbood. 


greater  pleasure  in  musing  along  the  favourite 
banks  of  the  Duddon,  or  in  raising  up  the  sacred 
poetical  memories  which  tiirong  round  the  mere 
name  of  the  "  braes  of  Yarrow."  There  are  few 
such  instances  of  the  strengtii  and  uudety  with 
whidi  the  imwnation  clings  to  the  pictures  which 
.  die  has  formed  for  herself,  and  fears  to  destroy  by 
actual  vision  the  loc^  soul  with  which  she  has  en- 
dowed the  scenes  of  romance  or  history,  as  the 
poem  of  "  Yarrow  unviaited ;"  nor  is  it  easy  to  find 
a  more  beautiful  delineation,  than  in  "  Yarrow 
visited,"  of  the  gradual  change  from  the  doubt  of  dis- 
appointment to  the  full  and  genuine  enjoyment  of  the 
real  scene,  and  the  final  self-congratulation  at  having 
brought  within  the  circle  of  experience  the  picture 
which  was  before  a  part  of  the  nntravelled  worid. 

Equally  true  and  natural  is  the  sense  of  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  local  features  and  details  im- 

Elied  in  tiie  description  of  the  second  visit,  after  a 
ipse  of  mxmy  years,  in  the  company  of  Scott, 
immediately  before  his  departnre  for  Italy ;  and  the 
sentiment  of  all  three  poems  is  exquisitely  embodied 
in  the  concluding  address  to  Yarrow  stream 

**  To  dreamligbt  dear  while  yet  unseen. 
Dear  to  Uie  emimoa  soBshiiie^ 
And  dearer  still,  aa  now  I  fed. 
To  memory's  shadowy  moMuhine  !'* 

There  is  a  rin«ilar  analog  between  the  de- 

velopement  of  feeling  which  u  the  groundwork  of 
this  triad  of  landscape  pictures,  and  that  involved 
in  the  lines,  of  which  the  object  is  of  purely  human 
interest,  "  ^e  was  a  {diantom  of  delight" 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  "  ITie  WTiite  Doe  of 
Rylstone."  Defective  as  it  may  be  in  general  in- 
terest, from  the  undeniable  want  of  compression ; 
equally  deficient  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  the  dra- 
matic colour  and  forable,  if  not  accurate,  spirit  of 
historical  costume  in  which  the  works  of  Scott 
have  taught  ns  to  be  critical,  we  do  not  agree  in, 
or  altogether  understand,  the  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion with  which  tiie  late  accomplished  Lord  Jeffi^ 
greeted  its  &rst  appearance  and  which  he  thought 
fit  to  republish  among  his  collected  essays,  as  his 
unaltered  or  scarcely  modified  0|»nion,  idter  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years.  Its  merit,  as  a  whole,  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
it  is  conadered.  Written,  as  the  metrical  preface 
informs  us,  after  a  long  study  of  the  divine  but 
unearthly  allegories  of  Spenser,  after  long  and 
deep  admiration  of  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk- 
white  lamb,  it  attempts  to  trace  out  the  lines  of  a 
similar  picture  of  female  parity,  implanted  in  a 
true  human  soul,  acting  and  suBering  under  the 
sad  stem  conditions  of  real  life;  in  other  words,  to 
realise  and  embody,  in  the  person  of  an  English 
girl,  the  ideal  conception  of  that  "  lovely  ladie"  of 
Fairyland.  A  like  feeling  determined  tiie  cha- 
racter of  the  Virgins  of  Murillo.  Such  being  tiie 
key  of  this  poem,  it  would  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  inconsistent  witii  Wordsworth's  prin- 
ciples and  powers  to  make  use  of  chivalrous  detail, 
sentiment,  or  diction ;  such  accessories  would  have 
injured  tiie  force  (if  they  had  not  altogether  over- 
l^d  and  hidden  it)  of  the  central  situation.  ,Tbe 
aim  of  the  poem  was  undeniably  great  and  simple  ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  a  great  mea- 
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sure,  it  was  aacceaafully  carried  out  Like  moet  of 
bis  other  works,  it  illustrates  a  common  but  rarely 
observed  truth.  The  same  blamel^  sofferiog, 
the  same  firm  femiuiae  integrity  of  purp<»e,  the 
same  infinite  patience,  and  pure  attadunent^  are  aa 
universal  as  daisies  and  celandines. 

Charles  Lamb  pointedly  obser\-ed,  in  a  letter  to 
Wordsworth,  that  die  title,  "  The  Wbite  Doe  of 
Rylstone  "  ought  never  to  be  abbrevialed.  It  is  a 
little  poem  in  itself;  a  hint  of  the  emblematic  pic- 
ture ip  the  first  canto.  When  the  ballad  ei^tled 
"  The  Force  of  Prayer"  is  read  in  connexion  with 
this  poem,  the  foundation  and  the  ruins  of  Bolton 
PHury  gain  the  interest  of  personal  memories. 

Ferh&ps  the  most  severely  simple  of  all  Words- 
worth's pastorals  ia  "Micliael."  'The  canoeption 
reminds  us  fordbly  of  Crabbe,  but  the  execution 
bears  a  striking  contrast  to  his  condensed  and  skil- 
ful prettineases  of  style.  In  fact,  the  language  is, 
for  once,  thoroughly  epic ;  the  story  is  more  than 
usually  pointed;  and  the  moral,  to  the  outward 
eye,  as  sad  as  that  of  the  preacher.  "What  hath 
man  of  all  his  labour  and  of  the  vexation  of  his 
heart,  wherein  he  hath  laboured  under  the  sun  ? 
This  also  is  vanity."  Most  of  our  pet  projects, 
.darling  ambitious,  and  amiable  weaknesses,  leave 
no  result  beyond  a  melancholy  and  crumbling  relic, 
like  the  remains  of  the  unfinished  sheepfold,  "  be- 
side the  boisterous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll." 
H  our  rfladers  wish  to  regun  Mmfidence  and  enei^ 
by  a  wholea(aue  tonic,  we  recommend  thou  to  turn 
from  "Michael"  to  the  pictora  of  "l^e  leech- 
gatherer  on  the  Londly  Moor." 

The  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  taken  sibgly,  ex- 
hibit great  beauties  and  great  faults ;  some  of  them 
are  exceedingly  defiaent  in  harmonious  composi- 
tion both  of  language  and  thought;  others,  like 
the  often-quoted  "Man's  life  is  like  a  sparrow, 
mighty  King!"  and  "The  World  is  too  much 
widi  us,"  express  the  developement  of  one  ruling 
sentiment  or  idea  with  a  clear  and  poetical  force 
which  reminds  us  of  the  fountain-head  of  ail 
modem  sonnets,  the  Greek  Anthology.  There  is 
too  much  inequality,  both  in  style  and  matter,  to 
justify  our  calling  either  historical  series  a  con- 
tinuous or  artistic  whole ;  we  do  not  feel  the  con- 
tagious inspiration  of  a  Tyrtaeus  or  a  Luther ;  but 
we  do  perceive  through  these  poems,  perhaps  more 
strongly  than  dsewhere,  the  thoroughly  national 
character  of  Wordsworth's  mind.  Not  even  Dis- 
raeli oould  olaim  him  for  a  Jew.  His  intuitive 
Bfnrit  of  &imes8,  joined  with  nnoonscious  and 
sometimes  obstiuate  i»%judice;  his  oonsoientiuus 
and  calm  industry,  indifi'erent  to  hostile  criticism; 
his  straightforward  and  never  querulous  endurance, 
are,  we  hope,  as  Ikiglish  as  the  tastes,  feelings, 
manners,  and  scenery  of  his  poetry.  He  is  as 
completely  our  own  as  H(^rth  or  Wilkie.  In 
France,  we  suspect,  it  would  be  easier  to  find  a 
Gascon  Bums  than  a.  Provencal  Wordsworth 
flourishing  under  the  centripetal  influence  which 
draws  ever  Paris-wards.  In  Protestant  Germany 
he  might  have  been  a  less  impossible  phenomenon ; 
but  he  would  as  surely  have  been  let  down  as  a 
"  Fhilisten"  as  ho  is  now  little  known  there,  and 
leaa  valued.   The  present  sdiiool  of  German  poets 


believes,  or  professes  to  bdieve,  that  they  have  pasBsd 
through  and  emerged  from  the  phase  of  Wordswotdt 
long  Ago  ;  which  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  doubt 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  review  of 
his  life  and  the  publication  of  bis  posthumous 
poems,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Dr.  WordBworth. 
We  cannot,  however,  conclude  these  brief  remaAs 
without  a  tew  words  about  "The  Idiot  Boy," 
"  The  Waggoner,"  and  "  Peter  Bell."   Bo  much 
abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  them,  so  much  hag 
the  spirit  of  indiscriminating  parody  taken  the 
place  of  f«r  criticism,  that  they  obtained  an  arti- 
ficial importance  in  i^ite  of  themselves,  and  were 
unduly  attacked  and  defended  as  the  criterion  of 
Wor^woTth's  poetical  powers.   '.Hie  natural  aid 
the  immoderate  abuse  has  been  to  drive  msaj 
into  ind^nite  and  prejudiced  admixation  t^thea; 
the  equally  undue  vehemraice  of  irratiunal  praise  hu 
made  many  indifiereot  to  Wordsworth  altogedur. 
There  is  no  duubt  that  they  might  with  advantage 
have  been  shorter ;  that  it  is  poerible  to  conoeiTe 
subjects  of  more  agreeable  character  and  mon 
thrilling  interest,  and  to  treat  them  with  more 
dramatic  vivacity ;  it  is  equally  nudoiiable  tbit 
they  display  the  same  fertility  of  association,  the 
same  bcal  sympa^es,  the  same  simplirity  ud 
honesty  of  feeling,  and  the  same  study  of  ^e  is- 
desoribable  effect  sometimes  produced  on  excep- 
tional moods  of  the  imagination  by  the  occomiKe 
of  unexpected  natural  phenomena,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other  poems.  Wlien  their  names  are  oo 
longer  "  a  cry"  and  a  test,  they  will  find  thurom 
relative  leineL   We  cannot  rdnin  from  quotii^ 
here  (not  in  the  vain  hope  of  oomparing  the 
Christian  poet  with  the  Grrecian  philoeo^w,  1)^ 
as  an  illustration  of  similarity  of  expressiott,  Jmbn 
to  unity  of  purpose)  pert  of  the  description  (prea 
by  AJcibiades  in  the  Banquet  of  the  oonvensatioiB 
of  Socrates,  whidi  (^Esnded  the  oonventiDnal  ele- 
gance of  the  sophists  of  Athens,  and  afforded  « 
wide  a  field  for  the  comic  imitations  of  Aristo- 
phanes as  has  been  opened  by  Wordsworth  for  the 
parodists  of  the  last  half  century.    "  If  any  one 
will  lis^n  to  the  talk  of  Socrates,  it  will  appeu^ 
him,  at  first,  extaremely  ridiculous ;  the  phrases  iw 
expressions  whidi  he  emi^ys  fold  around  his  ex- 
terior the  akin,  at  it  were^  of  a  rude  and  vaDton 
satyr.   He  is  alw^  talking  abiyat  great 
asses,  and  brass-founders,  and  leather-cutters,  and 
skin-dressers;  and  this  is  his  perpetual  custoia,  » 
that  any  dull  and  unobservant  person  might  eisily 
laugh  at  his  discourse.   But  if  any  one  should  see 
it  opened,  as  it  were,  and  get  vriUiin  the  sense  « 
his  words,  he  would  then  &id  that  they  alone,  m 
all  that  enters  into  the  mind  of  man  to  utter,  hsd 
a  profound  and  persuasive  meaning,  and  that  th^ 
were  most  divine,  and  that  they  presented  to  tte 
mind  innumerable  images  of  every  excellence,  and 
that  they  tended  towards  objects  of  the  highert 
moment,  or,  rather,  towards  all  that  he  who  seeb 
the  possession  of  what  is  supr^dy  beautiful  ana 
good  need  regard  as  essential  to  uie  accompli"^ 
ment  of  his  ambition.   These  are  the  thing^ 
friends,  for  which  I  prsdse  Socrates.**^ 
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THE  DEATH-FEUD. 


Slain  he  lay  beneath  a  crag. 

For  the  HydfliI  wreaked  their  wrath 
Where  the  camels  groan  and  Ahg, 
Toiling  op  the  moontun  path. 

Slain  beneath  a  crag  he  lay, 
And  the  stain  of  that  dear  blood 

Dew  nor  rain  shall  wash  away, 
Nor  the  rushing  winter  flood. 


AH  AEAB  WAB-SOSa.*  , 
FlaroTs  twain  that  all  mea  knew. 

Freely  dealt  he  from  hit  breast ; 
Oall  to  foes,  and  they  were  few. 
Virgin  honey  to  the  rest 

Head  to  plan  and  heart  to  try. 

Hand  to  do  and  atedfaat  will — 
Twasachieft  Alaa!  for  aye, 
Head,  and  heart,  and  hand  are  stilL 


"Wafted  from  hia  gory  lair, 

Words  tiiere  came  of  weight  and  woe : 
Twas  the  burden  I  should  bear, 

Twas  the  bidding  I  should  do. 

**  VengeoDce  u  the  heritkige 

I  bequeath  my  sister's  son ; 
Unappeasable  hia  rage, 

Burning  till  his  task  be  done. 

**  He  shall  be  as  riper  mute, 
Gliding  still  with  bated  breath, 

Till  the  traveller,  on  his  foot, 

Feels  the  sting,  and  feels  it  death," 

Heavy  tldiags  to  us  came, 

Hdings  heavy  to  us  all, 
Soch  as  might  the  wildest  tame, 

Such  as  migjit  the  hold  i^paL 

Chief  and  friend  the  tribe  had  lost ; 

To  his  hospitable  tent 
Strangere*  pa^th  was  never  crost, 

Glad  they  came,  and  safe  they  went. 

He  was  kindly  as  the  sun, 

^^lien  it  warms  the  winter  sky, 

Or  as  shade  in  summer  noon. 

When  the  fields  are  white  and  dry. 

Moist  of  hand,  as  men  would  deem 

Hand  of  daring  cavalier ; 
Dry  of  Up,  as  mi^t  beseem 

One  that  knew  not  care  ae  fear.f 

Stately  through  the  tribe  lie  strode. 
Loose  his  robe  and  raven  locks  j 

In  the  battle  when  he  rode, 
'Twas  a  wolf  among  the  flocks. 

Bountiful  08  heaven's  rain. 

Still  he  gave,  nor  thought  it  much : 
When  he  scoured  the  Hydsil  plain. 

His  was  as  the  lion's  clutch. 


TnriUe  he  rode  ahMte, 

With  his  Yemen  sword  for  aid ; 
Ornament  it  carried  none, 

Bnt  the  notches  on  the  blade. 

All  our  youth  to  saddle  sprung 
When  the  sun  was  at  its  h^ht, 

As  a  cloud  we  swept  along 
Till  the  sky  was  miik  with  rn^it. 

Sword-he^rt,  each  warrior  wight 
Waa  himself  a  sword  of  price  { 

Scabbardleas,  and  keen,  and  bright  ■ 
Tempered  in  a  brook  of  ice. 

Fiercdy  on  the  fi>e  we  le^pt. 
Home  we  ttrndi,  and  many  a  man. 

Crouched  and  nodding  as  he  slept^ 
Periahed  ere  the  fight  began^ 

Vengeance  took  we  anre  and  good. 

In  tike  tents  were  races  twain: 
Sire  nor  son  of  either  blood 

Saw  the  break  of  day  again. 

Little  deemed  that  hated  crew 
When  to  earth  the  chief  they  bore, 

Though  his  life  they  well  might  rue. 
That  his  death  would  plague  them  more. 

In  his  rocky  resting-place, 

Where  the  dromedary  fleet 
Puflk  amain  and  stints  its  pace, 

Where  the  conwl  breaks  its  ftet — 

(Fools!  what  re<^'d  they  of  remorse?) 

Down  they  flung  him  on  the  stone: 
Morning  saw  his  stiffen'd  corse  } 

Stri^d  it  lay,— his  herd  was  gtnw. 

Short  and  fond  their  savage  glee. 

Well  hare  I  repaid  their  hate. 
Fate  can  never  weary  me. 

Sooner  I  could  weary  Fate. 


*  This  wild  Dud  warlike  la;  is  the  prDductioQ  of  an  age  earlier  than  that  of  Mahomet.  A  literal  prose  version  and  critical  analgia 
tf  it  are  giveu  ia  the  Appenmx  f  o  Otwlhe's  **  WkatOestlicher  Diran." 

I  Acui  theoriginaL   'I'he  (bmer  of  these  sapposed  indioitions  of  rigor  and  energy  is  lonuli^ 
lattci,  u  far  aa  we  know.  Is  claasicsl  in  Arabic  poetrj  onlj.  '  ^ 

{  This  olludei  to  the  Arab  habit  of  ileeping;  in  a  utting  poBtore.   Id  bad  wpather,  he  thus  protects 
ttt  dsBpseM  of  the  graond,  and,  in  an  enemys  coontiy,  ii  able  to  start  np  mors  mdUy  if  attncked. 
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Spev,  thit  dmnk'rt  (rf  Hydril  blood 

Draught  so  deep  thy  tbint  wu  qtwncbed. 
For  a  second  had'st  thou  sued, 
In  a  second  bad'st  been  drenched. 

Wrath  for  meat,  and  tears  for  drink. 

Harsh  as  iron-chain  the  fast ; 
I  uDM  and  burst  the  link. 

And  the  interdict  wii  past 

Now  again  the  ruby  wine 

Mantles  at  our  festival — 
Sirord,  and  lance,  and  steed  of  mincv 

Won  it  back,  aboontoalL 

FDl,  Sawaad  Ben  Amie,  fill ! 
Let  the  dieeriiiv  bowl  be  crovn'd ; 
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Wroniriit  my  djring  kinman's  iriD, 
All  my  body  ia  a  wound. 

Other  cup  we  filled  the  foe— 
Their's  the  cup  of  death  alone  } 

Tim  a  cup  that  woriteth  woe, 
Sham^  deipdr,  oUirioo. 

Gloating  o'er  their  carrion  prize, 
Loud  the  foul  hyenas  laughed — 

Grinned  tbt  wolves,  and  gleamed  their  eyes,. 
As  the  thickening  blood  they  quaffed. 

Vultures  stalked  firom  corae  to  cora^ 
Flapped  tiieir  mngs,  and  flapped  ia  Tab . 

They  had  gorged  on  man  and  bone 
nil  tbey  could  not  rise  again. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OAKLEY  COMMON. 

{CtMiiMud/rom  pt^  MS.) 


CHAPTER  n. 

Before  going  home,  however,  Mr.  Edwarde  deter- 
mined to  make  another  attempt  to  stir  the  gentry 
from  their  apathy.  He  proceeded,  therefore, 
straightway  to  his  landlord.  Sir  Henry  Proudly, 
at  I^udfootagore.  On  his  road  there  he  paased 
through  a  devious  hye-lane,  one  of  the  many  pretty 
green  winding  roads  in  which  the  country  aboundl 
In  it,  upon  suddenly  turning  a  comer,  he  came, 
evidendy  unexpectedly,  upon  a  pur,  coDTersing 
eameedy,  by  a  stile  which  led  from  the  lane. 
They  were  both  known  to  Mr.  Edwards— cme 
being  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry's  buliff,  the  other 
Farmer  Best's  second  son.  The  anew  on  tiie  green- 
sward bad  muffled  the  tread  of  the  horse,  so  that 
£<lwardfi  caught  sight  of  both  of  them  before  they 
were  aware  of  hie  presence.  The  girl  was  in  the 
lane,  and  the  young  fellow  leant  upon  the  sUle, 
with  a  cold  repulsive  look,  which  contrasted  pain- 
fully with  the  flushed  eager  face  of  the  girl,  and . 
her  tearful  eyes.  The  yotmg  man,  the  instant  he 
saw  £IdwardB,  darted  away,  and  jumped  into  a 
copse  close  at  htmd ;  not,  however,  soon  enough  to 
escape  recognition  by  Edwards.  The  girl  could 
not  escape.  She  therefore  kept  her  back  to  Edwards, 
and  endeavoured  to  pass  quickly  over  the  style. 
He,  however,  feeling  a  strong  interest  for  the  poor 
child,  was  determined  to  spoik  to  her.  He  saw  at 
a  glance  much  of  the  story.  It  was  an  old  one. 
Tbe  girl  was  very  pretty,  had  been  too  confiding, 
more  so  than  Mr.  Edwiu^s  knew,  or  thought ;  her 
father  was  poor,  though  a  rich  man's  bailiff ;  and 
her  lover  was  a  selfish  scoundrel:  The  extent  of 
the  evil  was,  indeed,  not  known  to  the  kind  farmer, 
nor  the  darker  sliades  of  guilt  that  were  connected 
with  it ;  but  he  beheld  enough  to  interest  him  as  a 
fatlier  and  a  man.  "  Rose*  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  gouig  towards  thy  father's,  as  I  am  on  my  way 


to  Sir  Henry's.  Walk  with  me  up  the  lane ;  for  I 
want  to  speak  to  thee." 

She  had  pulled  her  veil  down  the  momait 
Edwards  had  come  into  view,  and  now  held  it 
closely  folded  in  her  baud,  and,  by  looking  iIowd, 
attempted  to  shroud  her  face ;  answering,  in  a  low 
tone,  she  said,  "I  am  going  to  Oakley,  sir.  witii 
something  for  poor  old  Jenny  Symes,  who  is  ill ; 
and  I  shall  hardly  be  home  in  time  if  I  turn  bad 
with  TOti,  nr." 

"  Wel^  if  that  be  so,  Rose,  come  down  the  line 
with  me,  and  I  will  turn  back.  That  way  ia » 
nigh  for  you  as  over  the  fields;  and  I  muBtspak 
with  thee." 

Rose  liad  long  known  Edwards,  and  respected 
him,  and  loved  Mrs.  Edwards.  Her  own  mother 
had  been  dead  some  years,  and  Mrs.  Edwarda  W 
watched,  and  tended,  and  loved  pretty  Rose  since 
the  day  of  her  birth.  Rose  coiJd  not,  therefore, 
muster  courage  to  resist  so  plain  a  request,  when 
made  by  Mr.  Edwards.  He  got  off  his  horse, 
holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand ;  with  the  othei  lie 
took  Rose's  hand,  drew  it  gently  through  hia  arm- 
"  Now,  come,  my  dear,  walk  here  mdi  me."  A 
short  pause  followed.  At  length  Edwards  8ai«l. 
"  That  was  Harry  Best  talking  with  you.  Rose  T 
The  ^rl  blushed  scarlet,  and  made  no  answer,  but 
trembled  violraitiy.  The  vdiemence  t&  the  emotioA 
starUed  and  ahumed  Edwards;  and  he  abruptly 
said,  in  a  voice  grave  almost  to  sternness,  "  There 
is  more  here,  Rose,  than  I  thought ;  more,  a  gre« 
deal,  than  your  poor  father  knows.  Be  careful,  my 
poor  child,  lest  you  make  the  old  man,  who  lo^'e!* 
thee  60  dearlj',  wretched  for  the  remainder  of  hi* 
days.  He  is  old,  and  he  is  already  sorrowful. 
Ro«e,  on  thy  account  From  the  day  thy  mother 
died  his  whole  heart  has  bepnm-raDP»d  up  i» 
.  and  I  know  that  E^hUdtbilU>^tCSgJ£sik(V 
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griered  diat  his  toil  has  not  been  crofitable  only 
becaase  if  he  should  die  he  would  leave  thee  veir 
poor,  my  child ;  and  I  entreat  of  thee,  Rose,  think 
well,  and  strive,  with  a  firm  s^nri^  against  all 
tmpta&m.  I  will  speak  pUunly,  for  I  fear  much. 
If  yon  go  wrong,  Rose,  you  will  kill  the  old  man, 
vbo  lives  only  for  thee."  Hiis  appeal  was  too 
much  for  poor  Rose.  She  burst  into  violent, 
almost  ^steric  tears,  and,  sobbing,  threw  her  arms 
round  Mr.  Edwards's  neck,  and  md  her  foce  upon 
his  hnasL  "  Rose,  Rose  T'  he  said,  "  v^t  does 
this  mean?  Has  that  scoundrel,  Harry  Best^  done 
thee  wrong?" 

Hie  girl,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling, 
drew  herself  hastily  away,  closed  her  arms  over 
her  boeom  mth  a  convulsive  closeness,  and  said,  in 
a  cold,  husky  tone,  "  I  don't  see  what  ri^t  you 
have,  sir,  to  call  Harry  Sest  a  scoundrel.  He  has 
done  noUiing  agaiast  yon,  sir." 

Edwards  felt  he  had  made  a  false  step.  The 
girl  loves  him,  he  thought  to  himself,  that  is  cer- 
tain. I  most  have  het  confidence,  and  must 
therefore  win  her  by  iq»eaking  of  her  £vther.  "  No, 
fioae,  I  did  not  say  ittat.  Bat  can  you  say  that 
he  has  not  injured  your  fiither  ?' 

"  Ye^  sir,  I  can !"  said  the  giri,  with  more 
firmness  than  he  expeateA,  **  He  never  did  him 
any  harm." 

"  Is  that  so,  Rose  ?  Suppose  that  your  father 
had  one  precious  thing  in  this  world,  which  he 
thinks  of  during  his  hours  of  waking,  dreams  of 
when  he  sleeps,  loves,  tends,  doats  upon — whose 
happiness  and  virtue  is  the  one  great  object  of  his 
life,  who  is,  in  fact,  all  bis  worldly  wealth — his 
only  good.  Suppose  that  some  one,  careless  of 
the  old  man's  feelings,  thinking  nothing  of  his  loss 
and  bis  misery,  should  come  and  steal  away  this 
sole  object  of  his  love,  destroy  its  brightness  and 
its  parity,  and  make  it,  m  {wce  of  his  pride  and 
hie  joy,  the  cause  of  his  sorrow  and  of  his  shame. 
Would  you  say  that  this  selfish  cold-hearted  man 
Had  done  tl^  father  no  wrong  7* 

Agun  Mr.  Edmrds  made  a  fitlse  move,  ^nie 
dociiption  of  her  fether's  love  touched  the  child, 
the  pictore  drawn  of  the  old  man's  misery  melted 
and  subdued  her  for  the  moment ;  but  words  of 
eoQtumcly  connected  with  the  name  of  her  lover 
angered  her.  She  felt  insulted  by  the  insinuations 
against  him,  not  by  that  which  touched  herself. 

"  Why,  sir,"  she  asked,  "  do  you  suppose  such 
things?  Why  should  you  think  that  any  one 
means  wrong  to  my  father  ?  I  don't  t"  and  her 
voice  became  low,  melancholy,  and  almost  wailing. 
"  For  him  I  would  die  this  day.  There  is  no 
work  that  I  can  do,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  do. 
For  his  sake,  and  for  God's  s^e,  Mr.  Edwards, 

don't  grieve  my  poor  finther  by  telling  him"  

Here  she  stopped  abruptly,  not  knowii^  what 
^rase  to  use  without  belaying  her  secret 

"  Wdl,  Rose,"  said  Edwards,  "  I  see  you  are 
i»t  willing  to  trust  me.  But  now,  my  dear,  listen 
to  me,  as  an  old  friend,  one  who  wishes  thee  every 
earthly  blowing,  and  who  has  for  many  years  been 
a  friend  of  thy  fatlier.  Listen,  and  be  not  angry 
with  me,  but  profit  by  what  I  tell  thee.  Horry 
Beat  U  not  a  g-ood  lad.   He  may  be,  in  appearance. 
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a  bold,  darii^,  dashing,  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
good  deal  of  wild  talk,  and  numy  gay,  pleasant 
ways.  But  he  is  not  a  true  man.  I  know  things 
you  do  not  know;  but  if  you  wish  to  know  what 
he  is  capable  of,  learn  the  history  of  poor  Janet 
Campbell,  who  lived  as  under  governess  at  Squire 
GrimshaVs.  He  is,  moreover,  fond  of  low  com- 
pany, and  is  too  often  seen  with  Jim  Gnmea,  and 
his  poaching,  thieving  gang.  There  is  a  story  oT 
his  having  been  present  when  James  Hathaway 
was  shot ;  and  there  are  persons  who  say  theret 
are  worse  things  still  behind.  Now,  Rose,  I  have 
^ven  thee  a  friendly  warning;  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  but  act  upon  it,  and  act  wisely,  and  to- 
thy  old  father  kindly.  I  am  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  here,  and  have  much  to  do  before  I  go  homa.'* 
He  mounted  his  horse,  bad  Rose  adieu  with  man^ 
expressions  of  kindness,  and  tamed  back  to  Sir 
Henry  Proudly's. 

His  good  horse  soon  brought  him  to  Sir  Henry's- 
lodge ;  and  going  towards  l£e  house,  he  met  Sir 
Henry  coming  from  it  "Sir  Henry,"  he  said,  "I. 
wished  to  see  you  on  an  important  matter  to  me^ 
and,  indeed,  a  matter  of  some  little  account  to 
yonrselt  I  will  not  request  yon  to  return,  but,, 
widi  your  permission,  wul  ride  with  you  a  short 
while,  and  state  what  I  have  to  say  without  de~ 
laying  you." 

"  By  all  means,  Mr.  Edwards." 

"Then,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Edwards,  coming  at. 
once  to  the  point,  "  I  find  it  impossible  for  me  ta 
continue  your  tenant,  and  I  have  resolved,  sir,  to 
throw  up  my  farm ;  and  having  so  done,  I  thought 
it  bnt  just  to.  inform  you  of  my  resolution  so  soon, 
as  it  was  formed." 

"  How  is  this?"  ezcbumed  Sir  Henry.  "  I  have 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  given  you  cause  to  com- 
plain of  me  as  a  landlord,  and  I  have  had  no  retuoa 
to  find  fault  with  you  as  a  tenant  On  the  con- 
trary, I  like  your  activity,  intelligence,  and  zeal  ia. 
your  pursuits,  and  your  punctuality ;  and  was  ia 
hopes  that,  by  degrees,  your  successful  exampifr 
wcmld  induce  your  neighbours  to  ap[dy  mor& 
science  and  skill  in  their  management  of  the  land. 
What  is  the  cause,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  this  sudden, 
resolution? — ^for  sudden  I  suppose  it  to  be." 

**  Sudden  it  is,  sir.  I  find  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  judge  for  myself  in  my  business,  but  that 
I  am  to  be  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  mob.  The  magistrates  are  to- 
regulate  the  wages  of  my  labourers,  and  the  ruda 
and  ignorant  peasants  are  to  determine  in  what 
way  my  capital  is  to  be  applied  to  my  farm.  Th& 
magistrates  have  just  given  me  notice  that  I  am 
to  pay  my  labourers  23.  6d.  a  day,  wheUier  I  am. 
able  or  not ;  and  the  mob  have  given  me  notice 
instantly  to  get  rid  of  my  threshing-nuKihine.  With, 
such  advisers,  I  shall  soon  be  a  mined  man ;  and 
therefore  the  more  quickly  I  vedro  from  the  busi- 
ness of  a  fiumer  the  better."  He  then  stated  to  Sir 
Henry  the  facts  as  we  have  related  them. 

Sir  Henry,  a  courageous  and  clear-headod  man^ 
instantly  took  his  part  "This  must  not  be,  Mr 
Edwards.  Such  tolly  and  wickedness  will  ruin 
us ;  and  it  is  my  duty,  both  as  a  magistrate  and  a 
landlord,  to  protect  you  against  the  monstrous  pro- 
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ceedings  of  my  brother  magistratea,  and  the  not 
more  monstrous  proceedings  of  King  Mob,  or 
Swing,  or  whatsoever  they  choose  to  be  called. 
"What  do  yon  suppoae  that  the  last  worthy  set  of 
persons  intend  doing?" 

"  Oh,  they  will  pay  me  a  visit" 

*'  And  you  —  T 

"  Aasnredly  I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of 
Doctor  Scobel],  and  break  the  machine,  neither 
.shall  I  permit  any  one  else  to  break  it,,  if  I  can 
prevent  them.    I  shall  certainly  resist  the  mob." 

Be  cautious,  Edwards,  lest  there  be  bloodshed ; 
and  they  will  bum  yon  out  by  night,  if  you  are 
not  careniL" 

"  I  expect  no  better  fate,  sir ;  and  blood,  I  feel 
certain,  will  be  shed ;  and  the  horror  that  has  come 
over  me  in  consequence  of  this  belief  has  led  to 
my  resolution.  Before  the  night  comes,  I  shall 
■send  my  family  into  town.  I  shall  barricade  my 
house,  arm  my  sonu,  and  mch  servants  as  will 
stand  by  me.  If  I  am  attacked  by  night,  I  shall 
fire  upon  the  assailants,  without  scruple ;  if  by  day, 
I  shall  openly  and  fairly  give  them  warning ;  and 
if  violence  be  &en  attempted,  and  the  mob  seek 
to  break  into  my  bam,  I  shall  then  fire  in  self- 
defence.  The  men  are  pretty  well  aware  that  I 
am  not  easily  frightened,  and  possibly  my  resolute 
front,  and  my  reputation  this  way,  may  protect  me." 

"Be  care^,  for  God's  sake,  Edwards.  I  will 
jide  over  to  the  bamcks,  and  procure  a  fdw 
soldiers ;  and  they  shall  be  at  Oakl^  before  night, 
and  I  will  be  with  them.  My  presence  as  a 
magistrate  will  be  needed.  So  good-bye,  for  a 
«hort  time  ;  yon  shall  soon  hear  from  me.  In  the 
mean  time,  don't  be  rash ;  but  be  as  cool  and  pru- 
dent as  I  know  you  are  resolute.  If  you  think  you 
need  protection  now,  my  servant  shall  attend  you 
home,  and  you  may  keep  him ;  he  is  a  good  fellow." 

"  No,  no ;  Sir  Henry.  Old  England  is  not  yet 
-come  to  that  pass  that  a  man  cannot  ride  in  her 
green  lanes  without  fear  of  assassination.  I  would 
rather  die  at  once  than  live  in  apprehenaion  of 
such  an  atrocity." 

"  I  don't  know,"  sud  Sir  Henry.  "  A  tempo- 
rary madness  seeom  to  have  come  upon  the  people, 
XDO.  diere  are  men  at  work  upon  their  minds  who 
■are  doing  their  best  to  bring  them  to  this  pass.  I 
know  you  are  yonrsdf  a  bit  <tf  a  radical,  Edwards. 
But  I  widi  all  radicab  were  like  yon.  The  Hunts 
■and  the  Oobbetts  are  of  a  very  different  kidney. 
However,  I  must  not  stop ;  so,  again,  good-bye." 

Sir  Henry  turned  his  horse  into  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  barracks,  proceeding  at  a  sharp  trot ; 
while  Edwards  paced  slowly  to  his  home,  well 
knowing  tiiat  his  motions  would  be  watched,  and 
resolved  to  show  that  he  waa  neither  flurried  nor 
angry. 

Poor  Bose,  when  Edwards  parted  from  her, 
needed  more  help  than  Jenny  Symes,  to  whom  she 
was  going  with  food  and  medicine.  She  felt  faint 
unto  aiclraess ;  and  her  head  swam  as  if  she  were 
about  to  fidL  She  ym  roused,  however,  qnickly, 
by  a  low  taunting  laugh,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  Harry  Brat^  who  jumped  through  the  hedge. 

*  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Rose,  if  old  Mrs.  Ed- 
warda  had  seen  you,  we  should  have  had  s  pretty 
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pulling  of  caps.  But,"  said  the  young  ntan,  inth 
a  sudden  chuige  of  niwner  and  voice,  "  what  did 
Edwards  aay  to  thee  ?  He  preadied,  I  suppose, 
for  I  am  sure  he  saw  me  ?  Did  he  say  anything 
of  me?" 

The  selfish  instinct  of  the  man  here  broke 
out  Of  the  poor  girl  and  her  misery  he  thought 
nothing.  She  felt  this;  but  she  had  long  been 
subdued  in  spirit  by  the  fierce  temper  of  him 
who  now  ad(h'esBed  her ;  she  dared  not  resent, 
though  she  sorrowed  over  hia  selfishness. 

"Yea,  Har^;  be  did  indeed  speak  of  thee; 
and  warned  me — too  late,  alas! — against  fiiee. 
He  spoka  of  Janet  Campbell,  and  said  yon  were 
fond  of  low  company  and  were  going  a  bad  my. 
And,  oh,  Harry !  he  spoke  of  my  poor  UAxfx,  and 
bade  me  think  more  of  him  than  I  have  done. 
He  said  what  was  true,  but  I  am  almost  a&ud 
even  to  think  of  it  I  wish  I  was  dead,  for  I  see 
nothing  bat  misery  before  me.  The  gui%  are 
ever  punished,  and  so  shall  I  be.  He  said,  Barry, 
that  I  should  kill  my  father.  The  man  wHl 
die  when  he  knows  my  shame ;  and  that  he  mnit 
know  but  too  eoon." 

She  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  lod 
sobbed  convulsively.  The  young  man  came  closer 
to  her,  and  clutched  her  ronghly  b^  the  wiist, 
saying,  Have  done  with  this ;  I  am  sick  of  these 
scenes,  and  won't  bear  them  much  longer.  But  - 
listen  to  me.  You  don't  want  to  kill  your  &tber,  i 
do  you?" 

**  Why,  Harry,  how  can  you  put  me  mch  « 
question  ?  Kill  him  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I  bot  he 
will  die  of  ohame  and  grief,  when  he  knows  BTf 
shame." 

"  But  why  need  he  know  thy  shame,  as  yon 
call  itr 

"  What  can  I  do,"  said  the  girl,  quickly  ttd 
anxiously — "  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  hia  knowis| 
it?   All  the  village  will  know  it  aoon." 

"  Not  if  you  will  listen  to  reason." 

"  Wilt  thou,  then,  dear  Harry,  make  me  thy 
wifer 

"  That,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  snew,  "vtnld 
not  hide  the  shame.  People  can  count,  I  suwoBe^ 
There  are  but  few  in  the  village  but  can  teU  the 
difference  betwe^  nine  and  four,  and  still  few 
that  would  not,  upon  such  an  occaaion,  be  ready  to 
speak  of  that  difference." 

The  girl  hung  her  head,  blushing  deeply  with 
shame,  at  this  brutal  taunt  "  Wliat,  then,  caa  I 
do  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  husky  voice  and  parched 
throat 

"Do?— why,  just  take  something  that  I  vUl 

give  thee." 

The  girl,  at  the  moment,  mistook  his  meanii^' 
and  looked  eagerly  at  him  with  a  terrified  counte* 
nance.  Becoming  on  a  sudd^  deadly  pale,  she 
asked,  "  Do  you  want  to  see  me  dead  ?  Am  I  to 
follow  Janet?" 

«  Follow  the  devil  T'  said  the  fellow ;  "  I  mean- 
thee  no  harm.  Leave  talking  Janet,  or,  I  tdl 
thee  plainly,  you  and  I  never  apeak  again." 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands,  crying  piteously  sll 
the  while,  saying,  or  rather  moaning — **  Oh,  dont 
leave  me,  Harry  1 — don't  leave  me  1 1  waiU  ud— I 
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want  kindnees,  and  yon  ought  to  give  me  both. 
But  I  forgot  my  poor  father — shame  on  me  that  I 
did ! — and  yon,  and  it  is  a  just  jadgment,  and  you 
forget  me.  But,  Harry,"  and  the  soft,  low,  wuling 
tone  of  the  poor  child  might  hare  toudied  a  heart 
of  atone — "  But,  Harry,  tbongh  I  justly  suffer,  you 
do  not  jnstly  to  be  thus  the  cause  of  my  suffering." 

The  fellow  eeemed,  and  was,  in  some  degree, 
totwhed  by  this  appeal ;  and  answered,  in  a  tone  a 
little  softened,  "  I  do  not  yni^  to  make  thee  suffer, 
Boee,  but  to  save  thee  from  shame.  If  I  were  to 
marry  thee  to-morrow,  my  father  would  turn  me 
out  of  doors  ;  your  condition  would  soon  be  known, 
and  every  gossip  in  the  vill^e  would  point  and 
sneer  at  thee  and  me  too.  But  follow  my  advice, 
and  all  will  be  well ;  no  one  will  be  the  wiser." 

The  truth  now  flashed  upon  the  girl.    She  rose 
at  onset  item,  fierce,  irom  her  hitherto  crouching 
and  dejected  posture,  and  turned  upon  him  with 
eyes  flashing  through  her  tears — "  And  am  I,  then, 
to  murder  the  babe  to  cover  thee  ?   I  have  heard 
before  that  thou  wert  a  coward,  and  now  I  know 
it    To  be  shielded  from  yoor  fiither's  auger, 
you  would  make  me  a  murdorer  before  God, 
and  be  one  tl^reelC   Yoa  try  to  tempt  me  by  my 
love  for  my  fi^bo- !"   Ilie  name  called  into  the 
mind  of  the  excited  girl  a  thousand  rapid  thou^ts 
that  went  like  arrows  to  her  heart    "  Father  T' 
she  exclaimed,  for  the  moment  forgetting  herself, 
**  thoa  art  its  father  I    Oh,  how  unlike  my  kind, 
my  gentle,  my  good,  good  father !    He  has  always 
k>ved,  cherished,  protected  me ;  and  thou,  cruel 
aa  well  as  base,  wouldst  murder  thy  babe.  My 
Qod,  my  God !"  she  exclumed,  "  give  me  sb^ngth 
to  bear  this  heavy  burden  I   My  child  is  to  be  the 
i^ild  of  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  guilt — ^my  life  is 
to  be  one  long  agony.   But  nothing  shall  tempt 
me  to  injure  the  poor  innocent  that  lies  in  my 
boaom.   I  will  go  through  my  travail  as  I  can ; 
but  with  tkia  horrid  un  will  I  not  blackm  my 
sonL  To  my  &ther  I  will  now  go.  I  will  confess 
to  him  my  uiame ;  on  him  will  I  reet— in  him  I 
ahall  I  find  that  soocour  which  you,  had  you  been 
m  man,  a  true  man,  would  have  afforded  me.  Mr. 
ISdwards  said  you  were  no  true  man ;  and  he  spoke 
the  bruth.    I  was  angry  with  him  for  bo  speaking 
of  thee.   But  he  knew  thee  better  than  I  then  did 
Thia  only  was  wanting  to  make  my  cup  of  sorrow 
run  over.   I  am,  indeed,  doubly  shamed — ^in  my 
own  weakness  and  in  thy  baseness.   Yon  and  I 
now  part,  at  once  and  for  ever." 

She  turned,  and  fled  up  the  lane.  There  was  a 
flash  in  Harry  Best's  eye,  and  a  scowl  in  his  look, 
that  told  but  too  well  that  there  was  a  demon  in  his 
heart  His  rage^  however,  turned  from  the  girl  to 
Edwards. 

"  Ah,"  he  sud  to  himaelf, "  my  fine  tragedy  queen, 
tfaoee  urs  won't  last;  I  will  see  thee  i^in,  and 
I  aliait  gain  mv  poms  with  ye.  But  for  this  same 
Edwards,  he  siuJl  not  escape  so  easily.  He  shall 
roe  the  words  he  has  spoken,  and  that  in  many 
waya.  Before  this  time  to-morrow  he  will  be 
hu^y  if  one  rick  be  standing,  or  if  his  house  be 
over  his  heed.  He  shall  be  stricken,  and  not  know 
the  band  that  wounds  him." 

Yoang  Best  walked  quickly  over  to  Oakley 
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Oommon.  He  was  bound  first  to  Betty  Seagrim*s, 
next  to  Jim  Grimes's.  He  found  Betty,  as  usual, 
very  much  in  a  bustle,  and  everything  about  the 
house  out  of  order  and  slatternly.  On  entering, 
he  saw  that  Betty  had  no  visitor;  he  therefore 
deliberately  shut  die  door,  and,  going  dose  up  to 
her,  suddenly  put  a  crown-piece  into  her  hand, 
saying  in  a  low  whisper,  Betty,  ^^ve  me  some  of 
that  same  stuff." 

Hereupon  Betty  cried  in  a  hurried  voice, — 

"  Oh,  sir,  no,  no !  I  can't ;  that  last  business  was 
nigh  being  a  sad  job  for  all  of  us,  and  there  has 
just  been  another  story  of  a  worse  matter  up 
Swinboume  way,  where  Squire  Water's  two 
servant-girls  died ;  and  Sarah  Voss  be  in  trouble 
about  it    I  can't  do  it,  I  can't  do  it  1" 

She,  however,  retained  the  crown-piece  in  her 
hand,  whereupon  Beat  said, — 

"  .Well,  then,  give  me  back  my  money.  It  is  a 
piece  of  nonsense  of  mine ;  I  did  it  to  try  thee, 
mother."  And  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  money. 

"But,  sir,"  said  Betty,  "they  do  talk  of  poor 
Miss  Janet :  and  there  is  a  whisper  that  she  was 
very  ill  atter  she  left  Squire  Qrimshaw's,  and  wom 
says  that  she  went  home  to  Scotland,  and  died 
and  you  was  main  fond  of  her,  sir,  and  she  of 
you.  But  now  you  have  gone  after  Miss  Eose; 
poor  little  thing !  She  is  but  a  child,  and  a  pretty 
child  too ;  everybody  loves  that  child  hereabout, 
and  you  had  better  be  sharp  if  any  harm  come  to 
her,  I  tell  thee,  sir.  She  aint  like  tother ;  she  has 
friends,  and  pretty  stout  ones  too,  Master  Harry ; 
and  there's  one  Sir  Henry  that  will  make  ud 
place  too  hot  for  thee,  if  you  don't  take  care." 

The  old  beldame  was  too  much  for  the  young 
man,  clever  as  he  thought  himself.  While  maun- 
dering away  in  this  fashion,  the  woman  had  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  youth ;  and  when  she  beheld  him 
flush  over  his  temples  at  the  mention  of  Janet, 
and  turn  pale  on  her  alhiding  to  Rose's  friends, 
she  felt  as  does  an  angler  who  has  just  hooked  a 
shy  fish,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his 
anxiety  and  terror.  So  she  put  the  money  ihto  his 
hand,  saying, — 

"  Aye,  I  dare  say,  all  a  piece  of  nonsense,  Mr. 
Harry;  well,  now  I  do  like  that,  just  as  if  I  had 
not  seen  thee  and  Miss  Rose  all  the  summer  long. 
At  first  she  was  as  gay  as  any  lark,  but  grew  first 
a  little  grave  and  shy,  and  had  fits  of  m^nchoUy 
like,  and  tben  she  was  all  gay  again,  but  at  last — 
aye,  I  knew  how  it  would  i» — she  began  to  look 
sickly,  and  had  red  eyes,  and  now  she  druses  in  a 
strange  way.  Six  months  since  and  now  are 
different  times,  poor  thing !  poor  thing !  And  so 
indeed  you  say  truly,  ur,  it  is  all  a  piece  of 
nonsense." 

Harry  saw  that  his  secret  was  not  safe  witittiie 
hag  in  this  fhmie  of  mind,  uid  that,  to  be  clear  of 
dan^r,  he  mwA  play  a  bolder  game. 

"Hold  your  infernal  tongue,  Betty,  and  just  let 
me  ^ive  you  a  warning :  two  can  play  at  talking ; 
but  if  I  talk  of  you,  you  may  come  to  harm.  Miss 
Janet  is  well  and  hearty,  that  I  know,  but  where 
is  your  Lucy  at  this  moment?  Ill  in  bed? 
What  brought  her  there  ? — I  can  tell,  and  some 
other  things,  besides,  that  you  would  not  like 
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to  hear;  60  be  wise  and  hcAd  your  tonffue,  and  just 
to  ahow  70a  I  bear  thee  no  iU-wiU,  dure  is  a  bit 
of  gold  for  thee." 

He  pot  a  Boverei^  on  the  tabl^  and  fadd  out 
his  huid,  saying  nothing  more.  8he  went  to  a 
cupboard,  and  after  taking  from  an  old  cracked 
teapot  sundry  miscellaneous  articles,  for  which  it 
would  have  pozsled  ordinary  ingenuity  to  find  a 
use,  she  broitf  ht  out  a  paper  and  placed  it  in  his 
hand,  said  nothing,  hut  took  the  gold. 

"  Ib  Jim  Grimes  at  home,  mother  T  Best  then 
asked,  turning  the  conversation  at  once  completely 
from  the  subject  of  their  previous  talk.  "  He  pro- 
mised to  inquire  about  a  dog  for  me." 

"  Yes,  I  ksow  he  is  at  home :  and  there  is  one 
or  two  with  him,"  she  sud,  significwUy. 

"  The  light  sort?*  said  the  young  man  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Yes,  slap  up,"  said  Betty. 

Young  Best  sauntered  out  of  the  cottage  with 
tho  sir  of  an  idle  man,  having  no  very  definite 
purpose  before  him,  looked  carelessly  at  some 
colts  trotting  a^ut  the  common,  and  after  having 
i^kparently  endeavoured  to  drive  them  up  the  road, 
he  let  iheta  gallop  past  him ;  and  then,  as  if  going 
for  help,  walked  quietly  to  the  cottage  of  Jim 
Grimes,  into  which  he  wuked,  without  giving  notice 
by  knocking  or  words.  Jim  was  talking  earnestly 
to  two  other  men,  who  knew  young  Be^  and 
gave  him  a  rude,  half-&miliar,  haU^respectful 
greeting. 

"  Well,  my  lads,"  said  Best,  "  out  of  work,  eh  ? 
Did  you  get  any  relief  to-day  T 

"No,"  growled  the  man;  "Farmer  Edwards 
talked  agin  us;  and  though  your  father  did  speak  up 
for  us,  Edwards  frightened  'em  like ;  and  then  they 
told  us  to  go  to  road-work,  at  ninepence  a  day. 
But  I  won't  starve;  and  ninepenoe  a  day  is  star- 
vaUon.  And  so  we  are  going  to  have  a  turn  out 
to-morrow.  We  shall  march  first  to  your  fiither's, 
sir,  and  take  all  his  men;  and  then  round  till  we 
get  a  good  lot  <^  men ;  and  last  of  all  we  goes  to 
Farmer  Edwards,  and  break  his  machine,  we 
will." 

Bat  won't  Edwards  fight?'  asked  Best 
"  Oh,  fight  will  he  ? — what,  against  five  hondred 
men  ?  I  should  like  to  see  him.  If  I  don't  give 
him  a  taste  of  this  I'm  — — "  The  man,  with  an 
oath,  here  stretched  out  at  arm's  length  a  huge 
sledge-hammer. 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  all  very  fine;  but  I  like 
sure  ways.  He  nwiy  fight — he  may  get  help.;  but 
there  is  a  safe  plan.  The  nights  are  dark  now, 
and  cold ;  a  little  light  and  a  little  warmth  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing,  would  it?  and  I  think  that 
mi^t  be  raised  without  any  danger.  There's  Jim 
has  now  in  his  hand  the  very  thing ;  one  of  these 
put  into  the  rick,  and  this  fine  breeze  would  be 
like  a  bellows.  Wouldn't  it  blaze !  and  wouldn't 
he  be  afraid,  and  all  the  fanners  too  I  They  would 
not  Bay  nay  to  thee  the  day  after,  I  warrant,  iS 
you  were  to  go  to  vestry,  and  ask  for  something. 
Edwards  would  be  just  Uie  right  example ;  and  I 
should  like  to  see  his  farm-yard  and  house  in  a 
blaze.  He  is  a  bad  master ;  he  grinds  his  men, 
and  tlwn  he  Uvea  like  a  IokI  all  the  while ;  his 
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men  starve,  and  he  riots  in  wealth  and  good 
living."  i 

The  men  all  eagerly  joined  in  abnung  Edwards,  I 
as  unjust,  selfish,  and  cruel.    They  cited  \m  ' 
missal  of  Grey,  witiiout  warning  (unkiiu  all  men- 
tiott  of  Grey's  ill  conduct),  as  proof  of  Edwards's 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  th^  cursed  him  for  his 
stem  refusal  to  allow  poadiing  on  his  &rm,and  for 
his  late  conduct  at  the  vestry,  until  at  laet  they 
worked  themselves  into  a  fiiry,  and  weri;  ready  for 
any  deed  which  a  wild  spirit  of  revenge  and  hate 
could  dictate.    There  was,  however,  mixed  vith. 
their  desire  to  injure  Edwards,  a  fear  as  to  the 
means.    He  was,  they  knew,  resolute,  and,  when, 
angered,  fierce ;  they  dreaded,  therefore,  any  direct 
encounter  with  him.  But  Jim  Grimes  was  resolved 
upon  destroying  his  threshing-madiine,  not  so  much 
because  he  hated  Edwards  as  because  he  bated  the 
innovation.  A  favourite  phrase  of  the  man  mari^ed 
the  mode  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  view  iny 
suggestion  of  improvement   "  Aye,  that  may  loit 
in  other  part^  bnt  it  won't  do  here;  it  ain't  the  j 
custom  of  the  oountry."   the  custom  of  the  conn*  I 
try  was  apparently  something  nearly  sacred  in  hi) 
eyes,  and  to  break  thnra^  it  was  a  apexes  of  sacri- 
lege, and  his  feelings  with  regard  to  it  were  akia 
to  those  of  the  rude  African,  who  sees  his  fetish 
destroyed,  its  wretched  temple  removed,  and,  in  its 
place,  a  Christian  church  reared  up.   His  soger, 
then,  was  a  sort  of  blind  fanaUcism.   The  soger 
of  the  poor  labourers  wbo  were  with  him  was 
similar,  but  the  bitter  spirit  that  was  at  work  io 
young  Best  was  of  a  very  different  descriptjon. 
He  sought  to  employ  the  ignorance  and  bad  psE- 
sions  of  the  poor  deluded  wretches  ho  was  ineti- 
gating  to  crime,  in  order  to  gratify  a  direful  re- 
venge.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  was  free  from  their  ; 
prejudices ;  he  believed  that  the  conduct  of  Ed- 
wards  was  uniuatifiabie  with  respect  to  die  h^xwren 
who  were  to  be  superseded     the  machine.  He 
believed  this  because  he  heard  almost  every  ok 
whose  opinion  he  respected  say  that  it  was  w. 
His  father,  his  father's  landlord,  the  deigyman  of 
the  parish,  and  nearly  all  the  fanners  of  the  ndf^- 
bourhood,  sud  the  same  thing ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  justify  his  own  base  purpose  to  himself  by  ally- 
ing it  to  whi^  he  thou^t  a  right  cause. 

"But,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  men,  suddenly  ad- 
dressing Beet,  "  if  so  be  that  this  thing  ought  to 
be  done,  and  yon  think  it  so  easy,  why  don't  yw 
do  it  yourself?" 

"  So  I  would,  if  it  were  my  business,  but  I  don't 
lose  anything  by  Edwards  and  the  machine.  He 
may  thresh  just  as  much  com  as  he  pleases,  and 
it  makes  no  diflference  to  me.  And  I  do  hear  that 
James,  of  Hmdford's,  has  hired  it  I  dare  say  it 
will  soon  go  romid  the  parish,  and  we  shan't  hear 
a  flail  eoaa  anywhere  in  the  neighboorhood." 

"That's  all  true,"  said  Grimes,  led  away  from 
the  pertinent  and  home  question  to  which  Harry 
Best  was  replying,  by  tlie  artful  suggestions  of  the 
cunning  instigator, — '*  that's  all  true ;  and  if  we  be 
men,  we  are  not  going  to  stand  by  and  see  the 
bread  taken  out  of  our  mouths  in  this  way.  So  I 
say,  let  us  do  both  ;  let  us  fire  the  ricks  by  night, 
and  break  the  nuicih^e»%(M^OlC^n£mers  will 
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be  soon  tnf^^  and  we  shall  soon  h«n  a  good 

Siich  was  the  result  of  the  consultation. 

When  Edmrds  arrived  at  his  home  it  still 
ivanted  some  hours  to  nightfall ;  and  he  bade  his 
wife  prepare  a  few  things  for  herself  and  bis 
daughter,  and  entreated  her  to  drive  at  once  into 
^— ,  and  remain  there  a  short  time,  in  the  house 
of  an  old  friend. 

Mrs.  Edwards  warmly  resisted  this  entreaty. 
'"Let  me  remain  here  with  you  and  my  children. 
I  shall  be  far  more  miserable  when  away.  My 
fancy  will  create  more  horrors  than  the  reality  can 
hring ;  and  I  will  promise  yon,  dear  Francis  that 
I  will  not  be  a  coward  when  the  dai^er  comes." 

Edwards,  however,  stall  insisted*  "  I  shall  be  a 
coward  though,  U  yon  and  Fanny  are  here ;  and 
that's  what  I  don  t  wish  to  be  at  this  moment  If 
I  am  afmd,  I  may  poeribly  yield  to  unjust  demands, 
and  be  ashamed  of  myself  ever  after.  Beal  danger 
for  m^'self  I  don't  believe  there  will  be.  But  what- 
ever ia  to  come  I  can  face  it,  if  I  have  only  myself 
to  think  of;  so,  my  own  dear  wife,  yield  to  my 
moet  earnest  requ^  and  trot  away  to  our  friend 
Halliday's  for  a  day  or  two.  I  will  send  over  to 
yoa  by  eveiy  opportunity;  and  in  twenty-four 
homv  we  shall  learn  all  that  we  have  to  learn." 

Mn.  Edwards  reluctantly  yielded;  and,  ^s-ith 
Biany  tears,  and  terrible  antjcipataons,  bade  her 
hoaband  aui  her  boys  adien.  In  an  hoar  she  was 
safely  faonsed  in  the  ho^taUe  dwelling  of  their 
friend,  Mr.  Kdliday ;  and  Edwards  was  able  coolly 
to  prepare  jfor  the  unwelcome  visitors  whom  he 
expected. 

The  homestead,  comprising  therein  the  bams 
and  rick-yard  of  the  farm  held  by  Edwards,  was 
close  to  the  road ;  but  divided  from  it  by  a  wall, 
and  fay  a  hedge.    The  rick-yard  stood  at  some 
small  distance  from  the  bams  and  stables,  and  was, 
in  &ct,  open  to  attack  on  every  side ;  but  the  bams, 
Htables,  and  the  house,  were  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  large  gates  gave  entrance  to  the  bara-yard. 
The  bmldings  were  all  covered  with  tiles  and 
slat^  and  were  themselves  of  brick.   The  bam 
toc^  at  this  moment,  was  empty,  so  that  the  bmld- 
ings were  nearly  stUTe  from  fire.   This,  however, 
was  not  the  case  as  regarded  the  ncka.  They 
were  sumnmded  by  a  hedge,  and  by  a  paling ;  an 
active  man  could  easily  leap  within  the  one  or  the 
other ;  and  in  the  dark,  unless  many  were-watching, 
fire  might  easily  be  applied  to  them.   The  long 
And  tranquil  reign  of  the  law  in  England  has 
•accostomed  us  all  to  such  security  from  open  and 
violent  attack  that  no  one  thinks  of  so  framing  and 
building  his  home  as  to  make  it  secure  against 
<iirect  and  forcible  aggression;  thus,  when  deprived 
of  the  guard  which  the  all-pervading  authority 
of  the  law  is  accustomed  to  afford  w,  we  are, 
in  iact^  almost  without  protecUon.    If  lawless 
^Jence  assails  us,  we  have  no  fortresses,  no 
5^ battled  and  guarded  houses  to  retire  to.  In 
-^'^gJand  hitherto  we  have  fancied  the  rick  in  the 
^P^n  yard,  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  field,  all  as 
'•^fe  as  if  they  were  protected  by  stone  walls  and 
n  bars ;  and  God  fOTbid  that  we  dkoold,  any  of 
^  live  to  see  the  day  when  that  secnri^  mall 


cease — ^when  the  open  marauder,  or  the  midnight 
assailant,  shall  be  able,  with  any  chance  of  impunity, 
to  attack  or  injure  the  most  defenceless  of  our 
people.  Mr.  Eldwards,  as  he  arranged  his  plane 
for  watching  his  property,  and  mi^ng  fast  his 
gates,  felt  a  pang  of  grief,  shame,  and  indignation, 
when  he  thon^t  of  tiie  blot  which  ignorance  and 
malice  thus  imprinted  on  our  annals  as  a  civilised 
peoi^e,  1^  rendering  necessaiy  the  [ffecantions  he 
was  taidng. 

The  snow,  which  in  that  part  of  England  seldom 
falls,  and  still  more  rarely  remains  many  hours  on 
the  ground,  was  then,  however,  deep,  bright,  and 
clear  on  the  road  and  in  the  fields,  A  crescent 
moon  hung  low  on  the  western  horiKon ;  the  bright 
stars  shone  at  interrola,  as  the  clouds,  driven  by  a 
sharp  northerly  wind,  left;  clear  spaces  of  dark  eky 
in  the  vault  above.  The  frost  crisped  the  snow 
under  foot,  and,  notwithstanding  the  strong  winds, 
sound  was  clearly  aud  distinctly  conveyed  through 
the  dry  atmosphere.  Mr.  Edwards,  three  stout 
bold  sons,  his  bailiff,  and  two  farm-servants,  pre- 
pared to  keep  watch  through  the  night  The 
accounts  which  the  newspapers  had  given  of  incen- 
diary fires  in  various  parts  of  the  country  induced 
him  to  believe  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  bum  his  ricka.  ^e  language  he  had  heard 
throughout  the  day,  gave  him  to  understand  that 
the  same  ignorance  and  had  pasncms  prevalent 
else^ere  were  to  be  found  also  at  Oakley^  and  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  escape  the  calamities  which, 
under  nmilar  circumstances,  had  befallen  others. 
He  was  determined,  nevertheless,  to  meet  the  evil 
with  vigilance  and  firmness. 

The  sounds  attendant  on  village  life  at  night  by 
degrees  died  away.  The  labourers,  one  by  one,  and 
in  little  parties,  had  wended  their  way  home  from 
the  work  of  the  day.  The  hedger,  with  his  large 
gloves  and  hook  dangling  at  one  end  of  a  stiff  stick, 
and  a  huge  faggot  at  his  back  on  the  other — the 
faggot  being  his  day's  perquisite — had  long  since 
gone  by,  and  the  fiiel  which  he  had  brought  had 
cooked  his  evening  meal,  lighted  him  while  he 
and  his  family  partook  of  it,  and  still  warmed  them, 
though  its  li^t  had  ceased  to  glimmer  through  the 
small  casement,  protected  only  by  its  thin  curtain 
from  the  cold  without  Darkness  had  settled  on 
his  dwelling.  The  children  had  left  the  pond  near 
the  blacksmith's  ^oj^  and  their  noisy  mirth  was 
over  for  the  day ;  the  glow  of  the  forge,  and  the 
sharp  clink  of  the  smith's  hammer,  were  no  longer 
to  be  seen  or  heard ;  even  the  late  tippler  at  the 
pothouse  had  reeled  and  stumbled  home,  growling 
and  cursing.  A  watch-dog  now  and  then,  indeed, 
broke  the  silence,  and  howled  as  the  cold  wind 
rendered  his  kennel  comfortless.  It  seemed  as  if 
nature  slept,  and  man,  in  obedience  to  nature's  law, 
slept  alsa  But  vengeance  and  hate  were  wakefiil, 
and  refused  to  be  at  rest;  and  the  watcher,  at  his 
post,  kept  wakeful  by  antidpated  ill,  was  anxums 
and  ^guant  also. 

It  was  Uie  custom  at  Mr.  Edwards's  to  mark 
the  dose  of  all  the  labours  of  the  day,  by  tolling  a 
large  bell  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  hour  of  eight, 
when  the  carters  racked  wa  their  ^heajNs^b^  the 
night  Fewpeiwnsini^'Uf^GbB'Iriiy^ 
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mained  long  up  after  tliie  signal  had  been  rung. 
Bitt  Uie  -village  gossira  co;'id  see,  and  often  spoke 
of,  the  light  in  Mr.  Edwards's  window  man^  hours 
after  all  the  bonsehold  were  at  rest,  and  till  diat 
light  also  disappeared,  one  quick  ear  was  known 
to  be  alert  in  midst  of  the  slumbering  family. 
Mr.  Edwards  knew  that  his  light  was  the  subject 
of  common  remark,  and  felt  sure  that,  if  any  one 
intended  to  do  him  harm,  he  would  take  heed  of  its 
being  extinguished,  and  not  attempt  to  approach 
the  premises  till  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the 
master  to  be  asleep  as  well  as  at  rest  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  suspicion,  he  kept  his  light 
burning  as  usual,  and  at  the  oaual  hour  extin- 
guished it  "  Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "  if  any  evils 
are  to  come  this  night,  they  will  be  upon  us  in 
about  an  hour,  let  na  therefore  take  onr  posts.  The 
real  danger  will  be  in  the  rit^-poimd,  and  there 
we  must  watch.  Carlo      the  collar,  and 

ke^  him  quiet,  if  possible." 

They  then  silently  proceeded  to  the  rick- 
pound,  and  crouched  down  under  the  shadow  of 
a  wheat  rick,  from  which  spot  they  obtained  a 
fiill  command  of  the  whole  surrounding  fence. 
Crouched,  as  they  were,  on  the  ground  upon  dry 
straw,  the  frozen  groimd  and  snow  conveyed  to 
them  soimds  from  a  great  distance;  and,  in  about 
an  hour's  time,  the  dog  suddenly  started  on  his 
feet,  and  began  to  growl,  as  if  at  something  ap- 
proaching. Mr.  Edwards,  putting  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  bis  son,  who  held  the  dog,  whis- 
pered, "  Keep  him  quite  still,  Richard ;  don't  slip 
him  till  I  tell  you ;  which  I  ^lall  do,  so  soon  as  I 
6re — and  I  will,  if  things  happen  as  I  expect 
Hush!  and  be  caiefnL"  Bichaid  put  his  anm 
round  the  good  dog's  neck ;  and  by  placing  his 
own  head  upon  the  dog's,  kept  him  quiet  Mr. 
Edwards  now  rose  to  his  feet ;  but,  being  under  the 
shadow  of  the  rick,  was  wholly  unseen.  The 
sound  that  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  dog  be- 
came audible  to  the  watchers ;  it  was  of  persons 
(for  there  were  more  thMi  one)  coming  along  the 
field  side  of  the  hedge.  The  rick-pound  was  the 
comer  of  the  field,  rsjledin,  so  that  two  sides  were 
fenced  by  the  hedge— two  hy  the  rails.  The 


clouds,  as  the  night  wore,  grew  more  and  more  ■ 
thick ;  the  moon  had  Icing  since  sunk  below  the 
horizon,  and  no  atazB  were  to  be  seen — it  was  pto- 
foundly  dark. 

The  persons  now  were  evidently  at  the  rail 
fence;  and  appeared,  by  the  sound,  to  be  creep- 
ing under  it    In  a  few  seconds,  a  slight  sound 
and  crackling  explosion  followed.    "  Not  a  thi^a 
match,"  thought  Mr.  Edwards.    The  small  light 
of  the  match  flamed — and  flamed  in  the  rick; 
and  a  man's  arm  and  hand  were  distinctly  visible. 
Mr.  Edwards  fired.   A  scream  followed  on  the 
instant,  and  a  rush  as  of  men  running.    "  Let  the 
dog  loose,"  said  Edwards cooly,  but  qmckly;  "and 
do  you,  Ridurd  and  Henry,  follow,  and  see  if  ym 
can  seize  the  vilUuns.   The  others,  Johnson,  most 
follow  me,  and,  if  possible^  prevent  the  firing  of  the 
rick."   1^  took  but  a  moment  to  say,  and  the 
wholeof  the  watching  party  rushed  forwwd  to  (nlfil 
the  commands  of  their  l^er.   Hr.  Edwards  vswb, 
on  the  instant,  at  Hae  burning  spot  in  the  wheat- 
rick  ;  and  the  lighted  match  was  blazing  brightly 
about  six  inches  within  the  butt  of  one  of  the 
sheaves  of  which  the  rick  was  composed.  Another 
moment,  and  to  prevent  the  whole  being  in  a  blue 
would  have  been  impossible.    Stooping,  Edwards 
scraped  at  one  sweep  a  large  double-handfdl  <rf 
snow,  and  thrust  it  on  the  burning  straw ;  the  men 
who  followed  imitated  their  master,  and  the  fire 
was  extinguished.    The  young  men,  Richard  and 
Henry,  rushed  with  the  dog  after  the  men.  They, 
however,  had  separated,  and  found  shelter  in  a 
thick  copse  immediately  ai^oiuing  the  field,  in 
which  to  find  them,  during  the  dar&ess,  ev  en  with 
the  aid  of  the  dog,  was  inipossible.    Both  tht  yomig 
men,  however,  fired,  as  they  hcud  the  viUains 
crashing  throng  the  hedge,  and  ^cied  th&t  they 
must  have  wounded  one  or  both  of  the  runawaya. 

The  man  who  had  attempted  to  fire  the  nek 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  lus  companions.  Hr. 
Edwards  had  loaded  his  piece  with  small  shot,  and. 
firing  from  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards,  wounded 
the  man  severely,  though  not  dangerously.  T^iC 
shots,  however,  had  dis^led  the  ruffian,  and  he  lay 
groaning  in  an  agony    terror  and  pun. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  RAGGKD  SCHOOL. 

(Sm  tie  -  Daittf  Newi'  pauim.) 
No.  I. 

Where  Glas^w's  lordly  cbimneys  smoke. 

Hi  ere  is  no  end  of  fogs ; 
Aad  oft  beneath  n  grand  breuillard 

Fkrisians  eat  tbeir  frogs ; 
The  miats  of  our  sin  Auld  Reekie 

Make  many  a  mist  feel  queer  j 
Bat  tke  orange  fogs  of  London 

Are  the  fogs  without  a  peer. 


When  noontide  in  November 

la  tolled  by  good  Saint  Paul, 
I  scarce  can  see  with  candles  three— 

I  fear  the  sl^  will  fall ; 
So  I  plunge  into  the  atreets, 

7111  my  Bpkit  faints  and  reels 
With  the  'busses  and  the  Hansom  cabv 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 

I  wek  the  dreary  alley 

Where  the  gas-jet  smokes  and  flares. 
And  greasy  bits  of  turnip-peels 

Upset  you  unawares ; 
When  a  crowd  of  ra^d  youngstere 

Comes  pouring  out  amain, 
Some  larking  and  some  fighting. 

Some  shivering  in  the  rain. 

"  Whence  come  ye,  ragtied  yonogeters, 

Alott^  this  narrow  way  ? 
Here  is  no  mill  to  grind  your  lives 

For  ten  long  hours  a  day : 
Here  is  no  gratis  wa«h-  house. 

No  baths  to  clean  your  paws  ^ 
Here  is  no  sweet  soup-kitchen, 

To  fill  your  empty  maws. 

**  Squire  of  the  scurvy  garment. 
The  batcher's  cast-off  blue, 
Whence  cmoe  ye^  and  what  are  ye,  . ' 

And  what  is  it  yon  do  ?" 
And  thus  the  youth  made  answer. 
With  a  leery  eye  and  cool : 
"  Why,  this  is  all  about  il>~ 

That  'ere  'a  the  Ragged-school, 

"  My  name  is  WOliam  Bolter, 

And  r^s  and  braes  I  rings ; 
And  Ra^d-scbools  I  takes  to  be 

Most  capitable  things. 
I  hoUo&s  water-cresses, 

I  gambles  and  I  steals ; 
A  poor  lad  must,  I  gnesses. 

Who  wants  to  earn  his  mcal& 


Last  niglit  I  stole  a  tea-chest, 

Ontride  of  a  shop-door  j 
If  I  had  anythhig  to  do, 

I  wonld'nt  steal  no  more. 
It  ain't  that  I  like  thieving, 
But  times  is  awful  bad ; 
And  fieelii^  is  believing 
How  hunger  makes  you  mad. 


"  Althoogh  I've  been  in  fifty  jobs, 

No  gaoler  yet  on  me 
Within  the  harsh  door-lock  has  turned 

Hie  melancholy  key  \ 
My  luck  has  never  sent  me 

Befijre  the  beak  in  court ; 
The  Lord  knew  I  was  hungry, — 

Or  something  of  that  sort, 

"  I've  often  bad  to  run  f(»- it. 
And  cat  and  come  agun ; 
I  thev*  a  tub  of  butter  mce. 

And  sold  it  down  the  lane ; 
I  thev'  a  lot  of  petticoats. 

And  sold  them  in  the  heap  ; 
They  never  ask  how  they  are  got. 

So  long  as  they  are  cheap. 

"  But  since  I  set  my  foot  within 

The  Rngged-Echool  it's  door, 
I  haven't  thev'  not  half  so  much 

As  what  I  did  before: 
I  seem  afiraid  of  thieving ; 

That  is,  yoa  know,  I  feel — 
This  school  has  stopped  my  gallop, 

I  tell  you,  a  good  deal. 

"  They've  said  my  sins  would  find  me  out 

Some  tirae  for  all  my  tricks  ; 
They've  gtv'  me  meals  to  keep  me  straight. 

And  that,  you  see^  it  sticks : 
So  I  go  no  more  a-thienng, 

But  when  I  can't  get  at 
My  victuals  any  other  way. 

And  then  I  must,  that's  flat. 

"  My  mother  gives  me  shelter. 

But  that  ain't  meat  and  drink : 
I  don't  quite  know  my  proper  age. 

But  I'm  eighteen,  I  think: 
My  sister  is  transported. 

My  brother  is  at  sea : 
Then,  if  yon 're  got  a  job  to  give. 

Oh,  give  that  job  tp^y^'t,^  Google 
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THE  PATRIOTIC 

Ik  the  work  of  General  Pepe  we  have  the  first 
connected  narrative  of  the  memorable  events  which 
occurred  in  Italy  in  1848  and  1849.  This  veteran 
republican,  exiled  &om  his  native  conntiy  for  the 
conspicaous  part  which  he  played  in  the  Nea- 
politan movement  of  1821,  left  his  retreat  in 
fVan(»  on  the  first  ontbreak  of  Uie  Milanese  in- 
surrection, with  the  view  of  devoting  his  services 
to  the  popular  cause  in  Northern  Italy.  On  ar- 
riving at  Genoa,  however,  he  learned  the 
King  of  Saidinia  had  alreadypassed  the  'Kdno,  at 
the  head  of  90,000  men.  This  grateful  intelli- 
gence induced  the  General  to  proceed  directly 
to  Naples,  with  the  intention  of  stimulating  the 
Oovemment  of  his  native  city  to  follow  the  daring 
example  of  Charles  Albert  Twenty-seven  years 
previously,  Pepe  had  left  those  classic  shores  as  a 
proscribed  fu^ptive.  Now,  all  was  changed.  Citi- 
zens of  every  class  were  eager  to  welcome  back  the 
<!!arbonaro  chief  of  1821 ;  and  the  son  of  that  king 
who  had  rigidly  exempted  his  name  from  the 
general  amnesty  of  the  above-named  year,  now 
pressed  upon  Jus  acceptance  the  command  of  an 
■army  which  was  destined  to  co-operate  with  the 
Sardinian  and  Lombard  ftnroes  in  expelling  the 
•"barbarians"  fix>m  Italy. 

Notwithstanding  the  attentions  and  the  flattery 
he  received,  however,  Pepe  appears  from  the  first 
to  have  distrusted  the  Neapolitan  King.  It  was 
itcarcely  credible,  indeed,  tliat  a  Bourbon  of  the 
Italian  race,  and  the  husband,  moreover,  of  an 
Anstrian  princess,  could  entertain  any  real  affec- 
tion for  the  popular  cause.  The  motives  which 
influenced  his  conduct  in  this  a£^,  however,  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  projected  expedition  to 
Xombardy  was  entertained  as  a  necessary  conces- 
aion  to  the  popular  will.  To  have  refused,  at  that 
critical  time,  to  have  declared  war  agunat  Austria, 
would  have  certainly  cost  the  sovereign  of  Naples 
his  crown,  and,  probably,  his  head.  War  waa 
therefore  declwed ;  and  it  was  given  out  than  an 
•army  of  40,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
revolutionary  hero  of  1821,  was  immediately  to 
take  the  field.  Hie  enthodaam  of  tiie  Neapolitans 
knew  no  bounds.  Brilliant  reviews  in  the  morn- 
ing, patriotic  songs  and  serenades  in  the  evening, 
consumed  the  brief  space  which  intervened  before 
the  first  division  of  the  army  was  in  readiness  to 
move.  After  some  vexatious  delays,  17,000  men 
At  length  left  Naples  for  the  Lombard  war.  They 
were  to  be  followed  speedily  by  24,000  more. 
Pepe,  in  the  meantime,  proceeded  by  sea  to 
Ancona,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Neapolitan  forces,  previous  to  the  com- 
inencement  of  active  operations. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  preparations,  however, 
the  Neapolitan  cabinet  had  determined  that  the 
expedition  should  never  reach  its  pretended  des- 
tination ;  and  the  address  with  which  they  accom- 
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plished  this  object,  without  awakening  popular  in- 
dignation, may  teach  us  that  that  skiO  m  kingcraft 
for  which  the  princes  of  Italy  were  once  bo  Umm 
is  by  no  means  yet  extinct  Before  setting  est  on 
the  expedition,  Pcpc  received  a  private  comnnmi* 
cation  from  the  muuster  of  war,  aesiring  him  apon 
no  account  to  cross  the  Po,  until  he  recdved  fndi 
instiructions  from  Naidea.  He  informs  ua,  that  if 
he  had  made  the  contents  of  tins  letter  public,  the 
King  would  certainly  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
popmar  vengeance.  As  it  was,  however, 
General  frankly  confesses  that  he  at  once  resolved 
not  to  act  upon  this  significant  order.  But  is  die 
event  proved,  the  Neapolitan  cabinet  had  tiken 
very  good  care  that  he  should  have  no  option  in 
the  matter. 

On  joining  the  first  division  of  his  army  at 
Ancona,  Pepe  was  naturally  eager  to  take  in 
the  great  struggle  in  Lombardy,  whidi  was  then  at 
the  hottest   He  quickly  discovered,  hotrever,  tc 
his  infinite  disgust,  that  the  superior  officera  1^ 
whom  he  was  surrounded  had  no  stomach  for  Haa 
fight   Tbey  were  all,  in  fact,  tlie  creatures  of  ibe 
Neapolitan  court,  and  no  more  intended  to  cm 
bayon^  with  ihe  Austriana  than  did  thdr  royil 
master.   To  have  hanged  a  few  of  these  woifliia^ 
pour  eneourager  les  cnttres,  waa  an  idea  vludi 
never  appearm  to  have  occurred  to  GenendPepe; 
and  we  are  astonished  at  it    Still  he  was  in 
expectation  of  the  second  and  larger  diviaon 
his  army,  which  might  be  more  patriotically  ^ 
posed.    This  second  division,  however,  never 
appeared,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  never  w 
intended  to  appear.    After  some  delay,  instead  of 
the  expected  aid,  there  came  a  peremptory  order 
from  Naples,  recalling  the  whole  of  the  troops 
under  Pepe'a  command  to  protect  the  cajaUl 
a^inst  tiie  disaffected  Tv-ithin  its  walls.   In  tub 
did  the  veteran  General  remonstrate.   The  balk  of 
the  army  was  only  too  willing  to  obey  the  royil 
mandate.   The  General  stormed  and  wept  ^i^^  ^ 
no  pui^Mwe.   The  NeapoHtan  battalions,  witli  the , 
exception  of  2000  volunteera,  who  accompuiied  | 
our  hero  to  Venice,  cheerfully  turned  thdr  fsca ; 
to  the  south  again.   So  ended  this  reroaitaWe  | 
expeditioiL   Inglorious  though,  it  may  seem,  none  \ 
ever  more  fully  answered  the  purposes  of  tbo*  I 
who  planned  it    By  its  means  the  King  as^ ' 
Court  of  Naples  had  got  rid  of  General  Pepe ;  and 
they  had  aluyed,  at  a  critical  time,  the  dangenw 
excitement  of  tiie  Liberal  party  in  that  dty.  A 
much  more  summary  mode  waa  afterwards  adoptel 
of  dealing  with  the  disaffected.    Our  space  vill 
not  allow  us,  however,  to  dwell  upon  those  scoies 
of  perfidy  and  blood  whidi  were  enacted  in  the 
streets  of  Naples  in  the  summer  of  1848.  'VTo 
must  confine  ourselves  for  the  preaemt  to  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  Northern  Italy,  as  we  find  tiiem 
detailed  in  the  work  before  us.  < 
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On  nacliuiig  Tenice  with  his  two  tiionsand  fol- 
lowersPepe  immediately  hemui  to  consider  how- 
he  coold  best  aid  the  cause  of  Italian  independence. 
Fortnue  had  hitherto  smiled  upon  the  arms  of 
Charles  Albert  After  the  "  five  days"  of  Milan, 
the  Austrian  commander  had  prudently  fallen  back 
upon  the  great  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Verona, 
witli  the  double  object  of  providing  for  the  safety 
of  his  troops  and  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements. In  his  front  he  had  the  main  army 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  flushed  with  its  past  suc- 
cesses, and  far  outnumbering  the  imperial  force. 
In  his  rear,  the  Papal  army,  under  Durando,  lay  at 
Yioeoza ;  while  on  every  side  a  hostile  population 
was  ready  to  intercept  his  supplies  and  impede  his 
operations.  Snch  was  the  p(»ition  of  affiurs  in  the 
end  of  May.  Never,  for  the  hist  three  hundred 
years,  had  snch  an  opportunity  occorred  for  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  from  her  hereditary  oppressors. 
Never,  we  fear,  in  our  day,  at  least,  will  such  an 
opportunity  occur  again. 

The  causes  of  the  final  success  of  Marshal 
Radetzky  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  superior  orgamsation  of  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and,  secondly,  to  the  military  errors  of 
his  opponents.  NoUiing,  indeed,  according  to  all 
accounts,  could  exceed  the  personal  gallantry  of 
the  Sardinian  troops  and  volnnteers,  as  exhibited 
throngboQt  tiie  whole  campaign.  'But  something 
more  than  mere  courage  is  requisite  to  overcome  an 
anny  highly  disciplined,  proud  of  its  ancient  fame, 
and  commanded  bya£tvourite  leader  of  known  expe- 
rience and  alnlity.  Still,  np  to  the  period  of  wmch 
we  speak,  the  chances  of  victory  were  deddedly  m 
iavour  of  the  ItaHans ;  and  if  CSiarles  Albert  had 
only  followed  up  with  vigour  his  first  successes, 
the  discipline  of  Qxe  Imperialists  and  the  skill  of 
Radetzky  would,  probably,  have  been  displayed  in 
vain.  If,  instead  of  wasting  hie  time  in  fatal  inac- 
tivity before  the  Austrian  fortresses,  he  had  pushed 
at  once  across  the  Adige,  tlie  people  of  the  Vene- 
tim  territory,  who  detest  the  German  yoke  no  less 
cordially  than  their  Lombard  neighbours,  would 
have  gladly  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  The 
provinces  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperial  armies  would 
ham  been  immedifttely  revolutionised ;  and  with  a 
popniation  so  disposed,  and  a  Sardinian  army  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  it  would  have  been  no 
difficnlt  matter  to  check  the  advance  of  Generals 
Welden  and  Nugent,  who  were  muchinir  mth  all 
haste  through  the  l^olese  passes  to  join  Radetzky. 
Iq  spite  w  these  tempting  prospects,  Charles 
Albert  remained  immovable,  liia  Hue  of  operations 
extending  from  Mantua  to  Feachiera,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda.  The  capture  of  the  last-named 
fortress,  indeed,  which  might  almost  be  termed  an 
outwork  of  Verona,  shed  new  lustre  on  the  Sardinian 
anna  ;  but  this  partial  advantage  was  very  shortly 
offcer^vards  more  than  counterbalancedby  the  masterly 
operations  of  Radetzkyto  the  eastward  of  the  Adige. 

The  Austrian  marshal  had,  in  the  first  week  of 
Jmie,  received  reinforcements  under  Welden  and 
Nugent  to  the  amount  of  30,000  men.  Thos  materi- 
ally strengthened,  he  immediately  commenced  active 
operation^  and  the  Papal  army,  which  occupied 
VicenEs,  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  This  en- 
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terprize,  which  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
secresy  and  expedition,  was  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  After  a  faint  ^ow  of  resistance,  the 
Roman  general  surrendered,  with  nearly  20,000 
men,  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  re- 
cross  the  Po,  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The 
terms  were  granted  by  Radetzky ;  and,  after  the 
departure  of  the  Roman  troops,  he  was  again  solo 
master  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  with  the  means 
of  ready  and  uninterrupted  communication  with 
Austria  Proper.  The  tide  of  victory  had  now 
fairly  turned  against  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  his 
adversary,  no  lees  enterprising  than  prudent,  lost 
no  time  in  following  up  his  tardy  triumphs. 
Charles  Albert  had  still  under  his  command  about 
80,000  men.  The  numbers  imdra  Radetzky,  who 
now  began  to  act  on  the  offensive,  were  nearly  as 
great,  and  much  better  supplied  with  all  the 
materiel  of  war.  Under  such  drcumstances,  the 
chances  of  success  in  the  open  country  were  in 
favour  of  the  Austrians.  The  Piedmonteae,  be- 
trayed by  the  Neapolitans,  and  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  still  fought  bravely,  but  without  any  de- 
finite plan ;  and  ahei  sustaining  at  least  two  serious 
defeats,  Charles  Albert  retired  precipitately  upon 
his  own  dominions,  with  the  loss  of  fully  one-half 
his  army.  He  did  not  even,  during  his  hasty 
retreat,  attempt  to  defend  Milan,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  eventful  months,  again  fell  into  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Impoiidiats. 

While  these  important  events  were  paadng  in 
XiOmbardy,  GenenJ  Pepe  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Venice.  He  had  been  invested 
with  the  chief  military  command  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  that  city ;  and  the  vigour  and  address 
whidi  he  displayed  in  combating  its  bemegers, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  showed  that  the  confidence 
of  the  Provisional  Government  had  not  been  mis- 
placed. Manin,  a  Venetian  advocate  of  high  cha- 
racter and  talent,  presided  over  tins  body  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  siege ;  and  the  un- 
interrupted cordiidity  which  existed  between  that 
eminent  person  and  Goieral  Pepe,  throughout  the 
heroic  struggle,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  the  narrative  before  us.  After  ihe  retreat  of 
Charles  Albert,  the  Venetians  were  left  almost 
entirely  to  tiieir  own  resources ;  but  in  thor  iso- 
lation they  displayed  a  constancy  and  a 
worthy  the  brightest  days  of  the  republic.  ?Elie 
garrison,  which  was  composed  chi^y  of  volnn- 
teers, many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  first 
families  in  Italy,  not  only  defended  the  city 
throughout  the  antomn  and  winter  1848, 
but  w&y  ventured  to  leave  the  shdter  of  the 
lagoons,  and  to  attack  the  Austrian  intrenchments 
on  the  main  land.  On  the  27th  of  October,  a 
descent  was  made  upon  Mestre,  which  proved  emi- 
nentiy  successftil.  Of  3,000  Austrians  who  were 
posted  there,  600  were  taken  prisoners;  and  an 
equal  number  were  killed  or  wounded,  while  the 
loss  of  the  Venetians  was  comparatively  small. 
General  Pepe  dwells  with  pardonable  pride  on 
this  brilliant  afiair,  which  he  adduces,  am<aig8t 
numerous  other  instances,  to  prove 
"  Che  I'uitico  nlore 
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Throughont  the  winter  and  the  enaning  spring 
the  Btm^le  Btill  continued  with  equal  obstinacy 
apon  both  sides,  and  with  vaiying  success.  But  a 
contest  more  important  than  that  in  which  Venice 
was  BO  nobly  engaged  was  soon  destined  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
1649,  it  became  apparent  that  a  renewal  of  bostili-' 
ties  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  was  inevitable. 
Oharlee  Albert  was  still  the  master  of  100,000 
valiant  troops ;  and  with  these  he  bad  resolved  to 
strike  another  blow  for  the  independence  of  Italy. 
It  was  a  rash,  but  by  no  means  a  hopeless  enter- 
prise ;  for  Venice  yet  held  out,  and  the  whole 
population  of  Northern  Italy  was  still  burning  to 
shake  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  which  galled  the  more 
aeverely  after  ita  temporary  removal,  and  its  un- 
looked-for return.  Badet^y,  indeed,  was  now  at 
Milan*  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-ap- 
pointed army ;  and,  with  the  undiaturbed  possession 
of  the  German  passes,  he  could  obtain  from  the 
heart  of  the  eminre  whatever  supplies  he  might  re- 
quire. Regardless,  however,  ot  the  now  compara- 
tively secure  position  of  his  adversary,  the  King 
of  Sardinia  once  more  pushed  forward  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lombardy  vrith  the  whole  of  his  available 
force. 

Wo  have  before  us  two  narratives  of  the  short 
but  decisive  campaign  of  March,  1849.   The  one 
is  written  in  the  Austrian  interest,  by  F.  W.  Hack- 
lander,  a  literary  volxmteer,  who  aocompanied 
Radetzky  on  his  victorious  expedition.  It  cMisists 
of  a  series  of  letters  addreesed  from  day  to  day  to 
the  AUgemeine  Zeitung.    The  other  is  from  the 
pen  of  an  officer  attached  to  the  head  quarters  of 
Charles  Albert,  and  first  appeared  as  an  article  in 
the  Revue  des  deux  MondesP    Both  narratives 
are  written  by  warm  partizans,  and  both  are 
interesting,  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on 
the  private  conduct  of  their  respective  heroes. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Z&tung 
adores  the  victorious  Austriui  general;  and  the 
writer  in  the  able  French  periodical  we  have 
named,  regards  Charles  Albert  in  the  light  of  a 
royal  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom.  We 
confess  that  although  &e  character  and  habits  of 
the  aged  Austrian  chief,  as  detailed  by  Hack- 
lander,  are  full  of  interest,  all  our  sympathies  are 
vrith  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  Sardinia  during 
this  fatal  campaign.    Aware,  apparently,  of  his  own 
deficiency  as  a  general,  he  had  appointed  a  Polish 
adventurer  to  die  chief  command  of  his  army,  a 
step  of  very  doubtful  propriely  in  a  war,  the 
character  of  which  was  so  essentially  national. 
We  abaW  not  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  military 
movements  of  the  Piedmontese  Mmy  in  their 
advance  upon  Novara ;  but  we  cannot  renat  quoting 
the  following  pass^,  descriptive  of  the  bivouac 
of  Charles  .^bert  on      night  before  his  last  battle 
with  the  Austrians : — 

*<  Satisfied  with  the  resalts  of  this  fint  day  of  the  cun- 
puga,  he  decUred  that  he  would  bivouac  in  the  middle 
of  the  brigade  of  Savoy.  Conceive  a  field  of  battle  strewed 
with  dead,  lighted  by  the  conflagration  of  a  large  farm,  a 
hillocic  on  which  the  regiment  had  established  itself,  their 
muskets  piled  and  glittering  with  ^e  light  from  the  bom- 

*  "  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  *  Soldier  on  Actire  Serrice." 
London:  John  Monqr.  I860. 


ing  buildiogs  and  that  of  the  watchfires.  On  the  dmst 
spot,  on  a  couch  fomied  of  two  saclu,  lies  the  lung,  wrapped 
in  a  blanket*  and  with  a  knapsack  for  a  pillow.  Arouid 
him,  in  deep  silcnceandon  the  earth,  lie  fauaide-de-camps, 
some  asleep,  others  kept  awake  by  anxiety,  foridl  haraiou 
or  other  relations  in  the  ranks  engaged.  At  tbe  head  of 
the  king  are  standi^,  like  statues,  two  footmea  in  the 
royal  red  livery.  The  countenance  of  the  wyneign, 
usually  pale,  ia  now  all  but  livid,  hia  mouth  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  contraction,  and  courevB  a  conmlgire  moremeiic 
to  his  thick  moustache ;  while  hit  left  hand,  pot  inmotiin 
by  thoughts  which  slumber  cannot  qnell,  is  extended  it 
tiroes  towards  the  hostile  camp,  tracing  in  tiie  air  iacon- 
prehenaible  signals  of  command,  or  seeming  b>  conjure  up 
invisible  phantoms.  This  scene  will  never  be  effaced  froni 
my  recollection.  •  •  •  •  Sevoil  seiUiDeli, 
leaning  on  the  barrels  of  their  muskets,  contemiAated  wili 
curimity  and  surprise  their  slumbering  master,  while  me 
of  the  orderly  officers  from  time  to  time  replaced  on  liii 
chettt  the  covering  which,  in  his  disturbed  dreams,  he  trciv 
moment  flnng  off." — "Tbe  Soldier  on  Active  Serrice, 
p.  196. 

At  Novara  the  contending  parties  were  neariy 
matched,  numbering  upon  either  side  about  fil^ 
thousand  men.  The  combat  was  long  and  obeti' 
uate,  but  Austrian  discipJins  at  len^  prenitd. 
Throughout  the  day  Charles  Albert,  with  his 
two  sons,  shared  ul  the  dangers  of  the  field. 
The  Dnke  of  Genoa  had  three  horses  killed  nndei 
him ;  and  several  of  tbe  royal  staff  fell  doee  to  the 
person  of  the  king.  It  was  not  imtil  the  battie 
was  irretrievably  lost  that  he  retired  ■with  rduc- 
tance,  and  still  within  range  of  the  enemy's  gm 
upon  Novara.  At  the  gates  of  the  town  he  wk 
met  by  the  anonymous  writer  whom  we  have  l«t 
quoted.  He  describee  bim  as  "  grave,  depressed, 
but  impassive,  often  halting  like  a  lion  brfore  the 
hunters  to  face  his  adversaries."  "  The  King"  he 
continues,  "  near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  obeeired 
me.  '  What  news  ?  he  asked.  '  Bad,  sire.'  At  this 
moment  a  cannon-shot  struck  down  several  Boldieis 
of  the  royal  escort  The  horses  planged,  tbe 
squadron  broke  its  ranks.  A  few  moments  later,  I 
again  found  myself  near  the  King.  *  At  le«Et,'  said 
be, 'the  honour  of  the  army  is  safe;*  and  afterwinfc, 
'  Death  has  re/used  to  take  me,' " 

In  the  evening  he  called  around  faim  his  ^ 
attendant  and  his  sons.  In  language  at  once 
manly  and  touching,  he  communicated  to  tiiem  his 
final  reeolution.  He  told  them  that  he  had  risked 
all  for  the  cause  of  Italy.  He  confessed  that  be 
had  failed.  He  added,  that  his  person  was  now 
the  sole  obstacle  to  a  peace  which  he  knew  to  be 
necessary,  but  which  he  could  not  consent  to  pign- 
Having  thus  briefly  explained  his  sentiments,  he 
formally  abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  The  broken-hearted  monani 
then  took  an  affectionate  ferewell  of  every  one  pre- 
sent, and  departed  alone  in  his  traveUing  carnage, 
without  a  single  attendant  Kot  one  of  his  officers 
was  permitted  to  share  the  solitude  of  that  meUn- 
choly  journey,  nor  was  any  one  aware  of  lus  m- 
tended  destination.  In  a  few  short  months  he  had 
found,  in  hia  voluntary  exile,  that  death  which  he 
had  sought  in  vain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino. 

Thus  perished  the  hero  of  the  Italian  revolu- 
tions. His  enemies  have  loudly  charged  himwitl 
ambition ;  they  say  that  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy was  the  real  object  of  his  aspirations.  Be  it 
so.  It  waa  a  generous  amytaon  whioh  bod^  to 
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itTCst  diat  precious  prize  from  the  dn^^ieB  of  the 
AostriQn  eagle ;  it  was  a  gallaoit  heart  that  risked 
all  in  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality.  We  are 
not  prejiared  to  claim  for  Charles  Albert  the  cha- 
racter of  a  patriot  whose  motives  were  of  the 
loftiest  and  purest  kind,  but  we  believe  that  the 
unprejudiced  historian  ■will  be  more  disposed  to 
-applaud  than  to  condemn  his  spirited  attempt  to 
reecoe  his  country  from  the  degradation  of  a  jusdy- 
hated  foreign  rule.  We  believe  that,  in  the  general 
estimation  of  enlightened  Europe,  he  has  amply  re- 
deemed, by  liis  efforts  and  his  sacrificefl  in  the 
popular  caose  during  the  close  of  his  life,  the 
grave  political  errors  of  his  earlier  yeaiB, 

With  the  second  defeat  of  the  Dardinian  army, 
ihs  cause  of  Italy  was  virtually  lost   But  the 

r'  't  of  the  people  was  still  unsubdued.  Even 
this  event,  the  dtizens  oi  Brescia,  although 
threatened  by  victorious  Austrian  armies  upon 
every  side,  rose  and  expelled  the  garrison  which 
occupied  tiieir  citadel.    Haynan,  whose  name  will 
hencefortli  occupy  an  infamous  notoriety  in  the 
annals  of  this  age,  was  employed  with  a  large  force 
to  reduce  the  revolted  city ;  and  in  the  military 
executions  which  followed  ita  surrender,  he  exhi- 
bited ample  proofs  of  that  unrelenting  spirit  which 
was  soon  to  find  a  wider  field  for  its  display. 
After  the  fall  of  Brescia  came  that  of  Rome — a 
crowning  lesson,  if  one  were  wanting,  to  teach 
Italian  patriotism,  in  all  time  coming,  the  value  of 
the  sympathies  of  France.    The  Sicilians,  too, 
after  a  long  but  ineffectual  eixuggh,  lay  helpless 
at  the  feet  of  their  perjured  tyrant   On  the  south 
of  the  Alps,  throughout  the  summer  of  1849,  the 
cause  of  human  fr^om  was  maintained  alone  by 
Venice,  and  nobly  did  she  uphold  her  ancient 
fame.    The  Austrians  employed  against  her  all 
the  most  barbarous  contrivances  of  modern  war. 
■They  plied  the  most  combustible  portions  of  the 
city  with  red-hot  shot;  they  filled  the  air  with  fire- 
baUoons,  grenades  being  attached  to  each,  intended 
to  explode  in  the  crowded  streets.    Nor  did  they 
confine  themselves  to  open  warfare.  Attempts 
were  deliberately  made  to  corrupt  the  garrison, 
as  the  following  incident,  related  by  General  Pepe, 
will  clearly  show.   It  appears  to  have  occurred 
during  the  month  of  Apnl,  18i9. 

"  A  little  time  previous  to  this  period,  and  before  the 
enemy's  troops  and  artillery  had  been  eo  greatly  increased 
round  the  lagoon,  the  Aastrian  generals  had  employed 
means,  hitherto  not  used  in  war,  to  obtain  the  surrender  of 
ihe  coveted  lagoon.    They  sent  a  lady  belonging  to  a  noble 
£unily  of  Lontbardy  to  Venice,  vith  the  ostensible  charge 
of  persuading  the  members  of  the  government  that  the 
impossibility,  in  which  th^  were  placed,  of  coDtiDuing 
a  long  resistance  was  snch,  that  s  speedy  surrender  would 
be  most  advisable.    But  ^e  lady  had  also  a  secret  com- 
mission, which  wai  to  corrupt  as  many  of  the  officers  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  bring  them  over  to  favour  the  Austrians. 
The  committee  of  public  safety  did  not  lose  sight  of  this 
lady,  so  that  she  wa>  unable  to  communicate  with  any  one. 
The^  took  from  her  a  letter  of  recommendation  she  had 
received  for  a  yonng  nun  in  Venice,  to  whom  she  was  not 
known,  and  presented  her  to  another,  chosen  by  the  com- 
mittee itself,  making  her  believe  that  he  was  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  was  directed.    The  young  man  played 
Iiis  part  so  well  that  be  removed  all  suspicion  from  the 
lady's  mind.   She  ended  by  being  really  enamoured.  All 
li<^  secrets  were  told  and  reported  to  u>e  commission."— 
Vol.  u.,  p.  115. 
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Fraud  and  force  thus  proved  equally  unavailing; 
and  throughout  the  summer  of  1849,  Venice  main- 
tained, single-handed,  her  independence  against  all 
the  efFortfl  of  her  beaiegera.  But  hunger  and  pesti- 
lence at  length  accomplished  that  which  Austrian 
gold  and  Austrian  steel  had  both  failed  to  efiecL 
Towards  the  middle  of  August  the  supply  of 
bread  in  the  city  became  exhausted ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  cholera  was  daily  sweeping  off  200 
victims  in  a  population  of  little  more  than  200,000. 
The  ammunition,  too,  was  nearly  all  expended ;  bat 
even  mider  these  desperate  drcimistances,  without 
hope,  and  withoat  an  ally  in  the  world,  the 
Venetians  never  seemed  to  have  entertained  the 
notion  of  an  miconditlonal  surrender.  Aware, 
however,  that  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Ocean 
city  had  awakened  the  lively  sympathies  of 
Europe,  the  Imperial  authorities  probably  felt  that 
some  consideration  was  due  to  the  opinions  of  the 
age.  After  a  brief  correspondence  with  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  terms  of  a  capitulation,  highly 
honourable  to  the  besieged,  were  offered  and 
accepted.  The  last  act  of  the  revolutionary  drama 
had  now  closed,  and  the  cause  of  despotism  was 
once  more  supreme  throughout  the  entire  penin- 
sula. Her  sacrifices,  her  struggles,  and  her 
triumphs,  had  all  been  vain ;  and  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  exclaim,  in  the  despairing  language  of 
her  patriot  poet,  that  Italy  is  doomed 

"  Per  servir  sempre,  o  nndtrice  o  vinta." 

The  value  of  General  Pope's  narrative  consists 
chieBy  in  Ike  mass  of  origimtl  documents  and  cor- 
respondence which  it  contains.  Vuious  portions 
of  the  woi^,  relating  to  transactions  in  which  he 
took  no  par^  have  been  furnished  by  contributors 
of  know^n  reputation  from  different  parts  of  Italy. 
The  chapters  devoted  to  the  Sicilian  insurrection, 
to  the  "  five  days "  of  Milan,  to  the  defence  of 
Rome,  and  to  the  rising  of  Brescia,  are  all  written 
by  eye-witnesses  or  actors  in  these  stirring  scenes. 
The  episodes  thus  introduced,  although  they  inter- 
rupt the  current  of  the  General's  personal  narrative, 
render  his  work  much  more  attractive  than  if  it 
had  contained  only  (he  results  of  his  own  expe- 
rience and  observation. 

Throughout  these  volumes  an  earnest  and  just 
desire  is  exhibited  by  their  author  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  his  countrymen  from  theinsolentcharge, 
that  they  are  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  political 
liberty.  Suchhaabe^  Uie  tyrant's  plea  in  every  age ; 
and,  with  regard  to  Italy,  it  has  been  repeated  so  ollen, 
and  so  long,  as  to  have  been  received  as  an  axiom 
by  many  a  cincere,  but  short-sighted,  supporter  of 
the  popular  cause.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
absurdity  of  casting  so  fold  an  imputation  upon  a 
people  who  first  afforded  to  the  world  a  hundred 
examples  of  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  self- 
government.  To  what  did  the  numerous  flourish- 
ing communities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  owe  their  exist- 
ence but  to  the  free  and  unfettered  exercise  of  the 
popular  energies?  M'henee  did  Milan,  and  Pavia, 
and  Florence,  and  Sienna  derive  their  wealth  and 
power  but  from  the  indqstry,  ^ihevEathnr,  and 
£e  talents  of  their  cMst^^f^^m  that 
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the  Italians  wLo  cbasdsed  the  ambition  of  the 
German  emperors,  and  who  afterwards  gave  dvilizo- 
tioQ  to  Europe,  no  longer  exist.  It  is  said  that 
their  degenerate  sons  must  bend  their  necks  in 
tame  submission  to  their  foreign  masters.  Three 
years  ago  such  sentiments  would  have  found  a 
ready  echo  in  every  capital  in  Europe.  Who 
would  then  have  ventured  to  predict  the  wonderful 
successes  which  attended  the  first  struggles  of  this 
calumniated  people  ?  Who  could  have  predicted 
that  undiacij^ed  multitudes  would  have  triumphed 
over  veteran  armies,  andthat  in  the  hour  of  victory 
the  former  shoold  lunre  disfdayed  a  moderation  and 
a  mdty^  of  parpose  never  smiMSBed  in  any  straggle 
of  a  similar  kind?  There  never  was,  we  will 
venture  to  aBsert,  a  more  truly  nati<Hul  movement 
than  the  late  revolt  of  Lombardy.  There  never 
was  one  in  which  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
people  so  cordially  joined  to  attain  a  common 
object  And  yet  we  most  be  told  that  the  men 
who  liberated  Milan,  and  who  defended  Venice, 
are  nnworthy  of  their  freedom ;  nay,  more,  that 
t  jey  do  not  desire  to  obtain  iL 


j  One  of  the  authors  whom  we  have  cited,  tlu 
'correspondent  of  the  AUgettmne  Zeitung,  iufonni 
,  OB  of  ^e  latter  startling  fact  Bat  he  furnighea  as 
I  himself  with  a  striking  contradiction  of  hia  owu 
assertion.  While  describing,  with  ajwpropriate- 
'  pomp  of  phrase,  the  triumphal  entry  of  Badetzky 
I  into  Milan,  after  bis  last  decisive  victory  of 
;  Novara,  he  informs  us  that  not  a  sound  of  wel- 
!come  greeted  the  ears  of  the  venerable  warrior. 
jOolimm  after  column  of  the  Imperial  battaliois 
:  defiled  along  the  Gorso;  but  the  citizens,  who 
I  thronged  the  streets  and  windows,  eyed  tiieir 
conquerors  in  solenm  silence.  But  for  an  occa- 
uonal  hurrah  from  the  Groat  soldiery,  it  might 
have  been  a  funeral  procea^n.  'Vdien  soch 
ngnificant  incidents  are  rdatod  to  ua  by  u 
avowed  partizan  of  the  paternal  despotism,  ire- 
are  naturally  inclined  to  aak  what  guarantee- 
there  eusta  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Italy. 
We  can  safely  answer,  None,  except  in  ih* 
undiminished  strength  and  vigilance  of  her  op- 
preesors. 


DIVES  AND  LAZARUS. 


BEFLBCTIOKB  APTBB  nEADINQ  THB  nEPOnT  OF  A  PEOTECTIOSIBT  MEBTINa*^ 


TwAB  a  dream,  but  dream  to  plain 
Seldmn  comes  to  steeping  bnio  ; 
Yet  if  dream  it  wore,  or  twerai* 
Haply  it  might  be  of  Heaven. 
Listen,  friend,  short  tany  make; 
Dreams  may  profit,  though  we  wake. 

'Twasariaioned  bouse  of  praj-cr, 
lUch  and  poor  wore  gathered  there^ 
And  methought  my  atool  I  drew, 
Tirixt  oaken  bench  and  cushioned  pev. 
On  my  right  there  waa  a  man 
Seemed  a  needy  artisan, 
Worn  as  thoogh  be  toiled  and  watcbetT, 
Clean  his  Sunday  clothes,  though  patched; 
And  a  child  nith  flaxen  pate 
Keatled  to  him  as  he  sate. 
When  we  rose,  and  muuc  pealed* 
Down  the  man  a  finger  held 
(All  her  baby  hand  could  daqt). 
Low  enough  to  meet  her  grasp. 
And  methought,  when  prayer  b^;ao^ 
I  had  power  his  soul  to  scan. 
Stripped  of  all  disgaise  and  ait. 
In  the  chamber  of  his  heart 
listened  God  and  I  alone 
To  his  secret  orison. 


"Pardon  me,  for  1  have  erred 
Much  in  bitto-  thought  and  word. 
When  I  knew  my  scanty  meal 
Scanted  more  for  rich  men's  weal. 
As  I  hungered,  day  by  day, 
Brutalised  to  beast  of  prey ; 
While  with  helpless  wrath  I  buraed, 
l^Hni  the  mien'  hearts  had'st  turned . 
Thou  had'st  stamped  thy  godlike  Must 
On  the  law  thou  knewest  just. 
Though  my  taskmaster  be  stem. 
Though  but  little  wage  I  earn. 
Free  I  barter  tofl  for  bread, 
And  my  little  ones  are  fed. 
Me  and  mine  thy  hand  hath  raised. 
Merciful,  thy  name  be  praised. 
Father,  if  it  be  thy  will. 
Hopeful  let  me  labour  still. 
Father,  let  my  spirit  be 
Still  at  peace  with  men  and  thee." 

Thus  be  did  in  heart  r^mce. 
When  there  rang  a  mighty  roice. 
Clear,  but  deep  as  minster  bell ; 
Whence  it  came  I  might  not  tell— 
If  beneath  the  earth  it  w^  I  ^ 
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If  it  Ten  the  organ's  tone ; 
But  it  thrilled  me  to  the  bone. 

**  Wellhelor'd,  what  bring  you  there  ?" 

^'Father,  'tia  a  poor  man's  prayer." 

Son,  it  shall  not  be  denied. 
Ever  he,  his  house  bei^de, 
>nghUy  at  their  hnmble  board 
Ate  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
Gall  nor  guile  was  theirs,  nor  prid^ 
Emy  crumb  vas  sanctified. 
Altar  there  was  none,  nor  priest ; 
Hod  himself  stood     and  bleased. 
Son,  be  all  lui  rins  fjorgiren ; 
JSueh  u  be  ire  brira  of  Heaven." 

Ceaaed  tbe  voice.  Thne  was  a  lull. 
Bat  mybeart  was  very  full ; 
And  the  team,  like  ■nmmer  rain. 
Fell  upon  my  breast  amain. 
Yea,  my  spirits,  as  they  ran, 
Trayed  and  bleased  both  God  and  man. 

Soon,  as  all  aroond  me  knelt, 
Once  ^iin  ihe  power  I  felt 
Heart  and  inmost  aonl  to  acan 
Of  the  proud  and  wealthy  man, 
"Who  hit  digni^  did  mew 
Safe  in  gOt  and  codiionedpev. 
Only  God  and  I  alone 
Beard  hit  secret  QiiaoD. 

Ob  that  I  of  each  broad  field 
Blf^  still  mi^t  price  tbe  yield! 


Deadfy  Famine  to  the  rest 
"Were  to  me  a  welcome  guest 
Then  would  men,  half  ground  to  dust, 
Baiter  all  things  for  a  cmst. 
Standing  at  my  gamer  door, 
I  were  rich  if  they  were  poo:. 
Wealth,  the  ton  of  many  men, 
Wealtli  to  me  mre  certain  then." 

IVlieD  that  wicked  pngrer  was  o'er, 
Aan^  tbe  voice  that  rang  before. 
Clear,  but  deep  as  minster  bell 
Whence  it  came  I  might  not  tell— 
If  beneath  tbe  earth  it  were. 
If  it  came  from  middle  air. 
If  it  were  die  cnrgui's  tone; 
Bnt  it  thrilled  me  to  the  bone. 

"WeUbeloT'd.  what  bring  yon  there?" 

*'  Father,  'tis  a  rich  man's  prayer. 
FaUier,  lo !  he  preys  for  pelf, 
On^  alaa !  ht  vorahipa  SeUl" 

"Earth  and  eardiy,  hard  and  cold, 
Son,  be  is  not  of  yoar  fold. 
He  would  aee  his  brethren  pine ; 
Son,  be  loves  not  me  or  mine. 
Who  on  other's  woes  would  thrive. 
Shall  not  mtb  his  soul  auve." 

For  awhile  I  stood  aj^iaat. 
When  that  drudful  voice  was  past 
Fain,  but  that  my  tongne  was  stayed, 
I  that  poor  rich  man  had  prayed 
God  wonld  tnm  to  good  from  bad, 
And  my  heart  was  verj-  ssd. 
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{Cont'unied  from  page  305.) 


The  reader  might  perhaps  have  been  led  to  sup- 
poee  that  there  existed  some  bitter  personal  feud 
Iwtween  the  revolutionary  heroes  whose  career  we 
have  been  tracing.  And  there  seems  some  reason 
for  forming  such  a  supposition.  As  has  been  be- 
fore mentioned,  Chenu  and  De  la  Hodde  ^ve  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  m  which 
the  conduct  of  Cauasidiere,  with  refwence  to  the 
insurrection  in  June,  was  seriously  inculpated.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  when 
the  latter  published  his  memoirs,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  set  up  bis  character,  not  only  as  a 
pure  patriot,  but  also  as  a  model  Prefect  of  folioe, 
that  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  two  of  the  principal  witnesses  against 
him.  It  would  not  have  been  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  either,  if  the  parties  so  attacked  had  at 
once  flown  to  arms ;  that  is  to  say,  had  seized  their 
pens,  and,  without  loss  of  time,  had  vindicated 
themselves  from  the  slanders  that  were  flung  at 
them  by  the  natural,  if  not  very  logical,  method 
of  flinging  back  slanders  upon  their  adversary. 
Bat  inst^  of  taking  the  field  immediately,  they 
allowed  many  montw  to  pass  by  without  taking 
the  slightest  notice  orthe  ex-Prefect's  work,  which, 
in  the  bustle  and  shock  of  daily  events,  had  all  but 
passed  into  oblivion.  So  that  when  their  answers 
at  last  appeared,  in  the  early  part  of  thia  year,  it 
became  tolerably  manifest  that  they  were  put  for- 
ward less  with  a  view  of  defending  their  own  cha- 
racter than  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  Demo- 
cratic-Social Republicans,  in  the  hopes  of  thereby 
influencing  the  approaching  elections.  The  pam- 
phlets of  Cbenu  and  De  la  Hodde  may,  in  fact,  be 
looked  upon  very  much  in  the  light  of  election 
squibs.  Only  as  our  neighbours  are  more  inflam- 
matory and  more  in  oirnest  than  ourselves,  it 
seems  they  resort  to  Congreve  rockets  on  such 
occasions.  With  what  success  the  manoeuvre  has 
been  attended  may  be  shown  by  the  elections  of  De 
flotte  imd  Eugene  Sue  as  representatives. 

De  la  Hodue's  work  is  principally  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  throes  and  struggles  which  pre- 
ceded the  "  Birth  of  the  Republic."  His  capabili- 
ties for  furnishing  such  information  are  what 
George  Robins  used  to  term  "  undeniable."  He  says 
of  himself,  that  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age  he  had  been  "  what  is  called  a  patriot ;  that 
is  to  say,  disposed  to  overturn  everj'  existing 
government"  We  purpose  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  in  a  very  condensed  form,  his  account  of 
the  secret  and  Republican  societies  of  Paris. 

After  the  insurrection  in  May,  1839,  a  secret 
society,  called  The  Society  of  the  Seasons,  and  to 
which  belonged  Barbes,  Blanqui,  and  Martin 
Bernard,  was  broken  up  for  a  time,  but  was  soon 
re-formed  from  the  fragments,  two  of  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  du  Peuple  assisting  in  its  re- , 
composition.   A  banknipt  bookseller,  of  the  name 


of  Dourille,  afterwards  joined  them.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  infatuated  witli  the  traditions  of  '93,  and 
always  dreaming  of  a  popular  dictatorship.  This 
society  was  chiefly  formed  from  the  lowest  and 
moat  dissipated  of  the  working-classes.  De  la 
Hodde,  who  was  at  that  time,  as  we  should  aay, 
"  on  the  Charivari,"  was  one  of,  the  chiefs.  That 
paper  owed  much  of  its  success  to  a  careful  abeti- 
nence  from  all  attacks  upon  the  Legitimist  party, 
who,  in  return,  patronised  it  to  a  great  extent  The 
society  remained  in  this  state  till  1842,  when  it 
was  joined  by  Flocon,  the  editor  of  the  newly- 
established  paper,  the  Ri/orme.  Various  changes 
took  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  committee ; 
and  in  1816  the  direction  was  veeted  in  De  la 
Hodde,  Boivin,  and  our  friend  Albert — Ouvrier. 
About  the  same  time  Caussidiere  joined  the  society.  ' 
De  la  Hodde  says  the  latter  did  not  bring  mach 
force  to  the  association,  though  Iiis  name  wu 
already  up  in  the  democratic  market  as  a  very 
determined  agitator ;  but  he  voted  for  his  admisBioD 
from  the  wish  to  have  under  his  hand  every  one 
who  enjoyed  anything  of  a  revolntionaiy  repo- 
tation.  Caussidiere  appears,  too,  to  liave  been  veiy 
popular  among  the  "Bacchanal  patriots"  {U 
groupe  des  ^atrtotes  backiques). 

The  original  society  seems  to  have  been  well 
organised,  by  divisions  and  sub-divisions;  but  at 
present  there  were  too  many  leaders,  and  too  little 
discipline,    Albert  and  De  la  Hodde  were  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  these  leaders;  and  the 
latter  often  harangued  the  members  of  the  different 
sections.   He  says  that  his  addresses  never  con-  ! 
tained  any  fiery  provocations,  as  has  been  sup-  | 
posed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  always  concluded 
with  urgent  exhortations  to   moderation  and  j 
patience.    The  lamented,  but  now  almost  forgot-  [ 
ten,  Henry  Hunt,  always  did  the  same.  I 

Depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  ^iro- 
hibited,  as  calculated  to  compromise  the  partiM ; 
and,  altogether,  these  «>cieUe8  seem  to  have  been 
very  innocuous  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  new  committee  did  their  best  to  elaborate 
a  new  plan  of  organisation.  Albert  the  most  con- 
scientious of  the  party,  brought  all  his  zeal  to  bear 
upon  the  work ;  but  his  ostensible  collabor<Uetir, 
De  la  Hodde,  took  care  to  undermine  all  bis  labours. 
Caussidiere,  though  be  states  in  his  memoirs  that 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  association  it 
received  an  immense  impulse  of  development,  w 
said  to  have  possessed  very  little  influence.  He 
is  described  as  being  very  fond  of  conspiracy,  but 
more  so  of  a  good  supper.  He  played  a  very 
mediocre  part  in  the  society,  being  overtopped  by 
Albert,  and  counterbahmced  by  De  la  Hodde.  And 
having  undertaken  the  ofiGee  of  travelling  age^ 
for  the  It6forme,  to  soUcit  subscriptions  and  distri- 
bute diares,  he  was  [Jf^^^^jiQ^ete*^ 
from  Pans.  O 
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The  Bodetr  in  qoestion  was  the  principal  one, 
and  nuabered  abont  six  hundred  members.  Two 
otherB,  which  have  attracted  Bome  attention,  were 
inmded,  in  1840,  upon  the  principles  of  Com- 
maniBm.  The  &rBt  of  these  was  founded  by 
IL  Oabet^  of  Icarian  in&my.  This  society  bad 
branches  at  Lyona,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  the 
other  manufacturing  towns.  Just  before  February, 
1847,  many  of  the  dupes  had  recovered  their 
fienses,  and  the  sect  was  falling  very  much  into 
disrepute  and  oblivion.  That  monUi  gave  it  new 
life  and  vigour. 

The  second  Oomimmist  society  was  headed  by 
men  who  are  not  quite  so  notorious — Desamy, 
Charassin,  May,  &c.  The  last-mentioned  is  dead. 
De  la  Hodde  paints  the  moral  character  of  the 
first  by  the  fact  of  hia  once  having  boasted  that,  as 
soon  88  the  Berolntion  was  accomidiBhed,  Iub  first 
care  would  be  to  go  to  Bothacbild's  bank  and  fill 
luB  pockets. 

CSuffassin,  associated  with  Savary,  and  some 
o&er  Communists,  put  forth  the  programme  of  a 
new  journal,  entitled  the  Humanitaire,  which  was 
to  be  matenalist  in  principles,  and  to  insist  upon 
abolition  of  &inily  and  of  marriage.  The 
Abb6  de  Lamenn^  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
those  who  promidgated  such  doctrines  were  not 
men  but  animcUs,  that  they  would  have  not  chil- 
dren bat  young.  The  Abbe  has  since  gone  to 
herd  among  these  animals  and  their  young. 

The  Icarian  and  Humauitariaii  schooU,  being 
rivals  in  philanthropy,  soon  fell  into  deadly  oiraity 
with  each  other.  The  latter  recruited  their  ranks 
largely  fnm  the  New  Seasons,  as  the  society 
formed  out  of  the  reHca  of  the  old  one  was  term^ 
lltey  did  not,  however,  adopt  any  very  active 
measures ;  their  most  important  one  being  a  plui 
f«  a  general  execution  Qa  formation  de  la  greve 
gen^nde),  in  1840;  "a  formidable  avalanche," 
Bays  De  la  Hodde,  "  which  remained  suBpended 
over  Paris  for  a  week."* 

The  Humanitarian  Society,  with  a  M.  Rozier  at 
its  head,  was  styled  The  Communist  Revohohnartf 
Society  ;  but  it  never  counted  more  than  from  150 
to  200  members.  This  M.  Rozier,  though  a  little 
maQ,  had  a  large  soul,  and  declared  upon  one  ooca- 
sion,  that  if  his  comrades  would  not  seize  an  occasion 
of  fij^iting,  he  would  fight  alone.  He  was  as  good 
88  hm  word.  His  friends,  well  acquainted  with  his 
nahnesB,  endeavoured  to  lay  him  under  a  little 
wholesome  restnunt;  but  he  managed  to  esci^ 
from  them,  and  fired  a  pistol  in  (he  middle  of  a 
body  of  tergeanta  de  mUe.  He  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison ;  and  his  shot  put  an  end  to  the 
oziBtence  of  the  society. 

About  1846  a  branch  of  this  society  carried  the 
ginciples  of  Communism  into  actual  practice. 
They  testified  how  thoroughly  they  disapproved  of 
all  fictitious  notions  relating  to  property,  by  appro- 
priating to  themselves  everything  they  coidd  con- 
veniently lay  their  hands  on.  Some  of  them  were 
•Tested  and  tried,  and,  notwithstanding  they  de- 
fended themselves  by  the  enunciation  of  the  purest 
Socialist  doctrines,  they  were  found  guilty  as  com- 
mon thieves,  and  punished  accordingly. 

About  thia  time  a  division  took  place  in  the 


SetuoKS.  Some  of  the  more  impetaons  of  the 
members,  including  Gfaenu,  weary  of  inaction,  ac- 
cused the  committee  of  Inkewormnesa,  and  called 
them  sluggards.  A  party  of  Beparatists  was  thus 
formed,  who  were  most  eager  for  open  war  with  the 
monarchy.  Albert,  himself  a  Communist,  was 
desirous  of  joining  them  and  giving  the  signal  for 
insurrection.  But  they  were  well  watched,  and 
their  plans  were  all  frustrated  by  the  niunerous 
police-agents  who  were  enrolled  among  the  mem- 
bers. De  la  Hodde  seems  to  have  taken  the  special 
miaaion  of  countermining  all  the  schemes  of  Albert. 
Chenu,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  latter,  had,  in 
the  mysterious  language  of  De  la  Hodde,  returned 
to  the  fold  {^tait  revenu  au  bercail),  and  assisted  in 
inducing  his  comrades  to  listen  to  reason;  and  the 
prcnect  was  abandoned. 

This  was  in  1847.  In  the  same  year  iha  acci- 
dental diacoviray  of  the  manufacture  of  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  bomb-Bhells,  in  which  Chenu  was  said 
to  be  implicated,  seemed  to  have  all  but  annihilated 
the  society.  At  the  conunencement  of  the  next 
year  there  remained  nothing  but  a  few  frf^;mentary 
sections,  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  Paris. 

The  celebrated  M.  Proudhon,  on  the  occamon  of 
a  law  being  passed  to  put  down  political  associa- 
tions, exclaimed,  "  If  you  hinder  public  meetings- 
we  will  conspire."  De  la  Hodde  says,  "  The  illus- 
trious orator  was  probably  ignorant,  that  when  a 
club  was  transformed  into  a  secret  society,  a  fourth 
part  would  not  remain  in  existence  at  the  end  of 
six  months;  and  of  that  fourth  part  a  third  would 
be  constitoted  W  agents  of  the  police." 

He  sums  up  the  number  of  these  consiarators  at 
a  very  low  figure.  The  sociefy  of  the  jVew  iS«a«on« 
counted  about  ax  hnndred  members,  badly  dis- 
ciplined ;  tiie  GcnnmuniBta  and  Separatiets  five 
hundred,  without  any  organisation ;  the  Icarians, 
who  professed  only  pacific  intentions,  four  hnn- 
dred; making  altogether  a  total  of  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  in  the  different  secret 
societies. 

"  A  powerfiU  monarchy,"  he  says,  "  which  could 
have  been  overcome  by  so  small  and  insignificant 
a  body  of  men  would  have  been  worthy  of  profound 
contempt  and  of  eternal  oblivion.  But  such  a 
degradation  does  not  exist  The  monarchy  has 
not  been  defeated ;  it  has  defeated  itseUl  It  ia 
generally  eaid,  the  Revolution  is  a  surprise ;  it  is 
more  than  that>  it  is  a  swindle." 

It  is  not  to  be  foigott^  that  this  is  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  is  writing  with  the  set  purpose 
of  damaging  the  Bevolution  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  France.  It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to 
compare  his  opinion  with  that  of  the  revolutjonary 
Caussidiere,  and  examine  if  there  is  any  substantial 
difference  between  them.  The  latter  is  describing 
the  events  of  the  23rd  of  February,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  make  rather  a  longer  extract  than  would 
be  strictly  necessary  for  the  object  of  our  illustra- 
tion, in  order  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  following 
very  graphic  account : — 

"  There  was  a  great  and  universal  joy  in  Paris 
at  the  news  of  the  dismissal  of  M.  Guizot ;  a^  the 
dynastic  opposition  doubtlessly  congratula|i^ttiem- 
selves  at  having  attained  their  ends  without  having 
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comptomiBed  themselves  at  tlie  Palace.  Would  it 
be  poaible  not  to  recognise  their  obedience  and 
ihdr  retreat  in  the BMunait  of  danger?  SLBarrot 
ai^  hia  friends  were  now,  by  this  locl^  ehance, 
upon  the  list  of  poonbilitiee;  end  France  was 
moot  to  pass  under  their  goTemment,  and  that 
of  H.  Thiers,  their  duef,  tite  late  colleague  of 
M.  Gnizot,  tlua  late  fidthfid  servant  of  Loids  Phi- 
lippe. 

**  The  Republicans  alone  were  diasatiafied  with 
the  sad  result  of  this  generous  and  patriotic  agita- 
tion. Far  fixm  accepting  the  simple  retreat  of  a 
corrupt  minister,  to  be  replaced  by  servile  Royalists, 
the  Republican  party  did  not  renounce  the  pursuit 
of  the  contest  with  monarchy.  They  retained  their 
arms  and  their  hopes. 

*'  But^  alas  1  in  the  intoxication  of  this  triumph 
over  a  detested  Ministry,  Paris  forgot  its  other 
griefs  against  the  Court  and  eusting  institutions. 
The  Natumid  Guard  pitf  flowers  in  (he  muzzles  of 
their  gona  in  tiie  place  of  bi^oneta ;  die  population 
crowded^aaon  a  mtiva],in  the  illuminated  streets; 
and  Louis  Philippe,  no  doubt,  consoled  himself  with 
having  only  dumged  his  accomplices. 

"  All  of  a  sudden,  the  joyful  and  brilliant  city 
trembled  at  the  noise  of  a  discharge  of  musketry. 
It  was  the  massacre  at  the  Boidevard  of  the 
Capncins.  Men,  women,  and  children  assassinated 
by  the  soldiery — ^no  one  knew  why  or  wherefore ; 
the  ground  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  The 
latter  were  taken  to  the  neighbouring  surgeons. 
The  dead  bodies  were  placed  in  two  carts,  which 
were  drawn  by  the  multitude  to  the  faubourgs, 
with  funereal  lamentations.  This  blood  at  once 
extinguished  the  joyful  lights.  Paris,  no  longer 
iUnn^wd,  became  ^loom^  and  fatal. 

"  Chemee  had  given  m«  to  the  Revolvtion." 

To  T^nm  to  De  la  Hodde.  Havii^,  aa  he 
tiunka,  aatisfiuitorily  shown  that  die  secret  societies 
had  little  or  no  inflnmoe  in  bringing  ab(mt  the 
Revolution,  he  next  {voceeds  to  demolish  anchor 
artide  of  the  popular  faith — that  the  journal,  the 
A^/orm«,greatly  assisted  in  cansii^  that  auspicious 
event.  It  would  not  be  very  interesting  to  the 
English  reader  to  follow  him  through  the  history 
of  die  fortunes  of  this  journal,  from  its  first  foun- 
dation by  M,  Grandmesnil,  under  the  name  of  the 
Parlement.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  most  of 
the  distinguished  men,  for  distiugoi^ed  they  have 
mani^ed  to  make  themselvee,  who  figured  in  the 
"  days  of  February*'  were,  at  one  time  or  another, 
connected  with  it.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  names  of  Flocon,  Baune,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Gaossidiere.  Ledru  RoUm  asusted  the  concem 
with  Amda, 

We  pass  over  the  qnuurels  with  the  NaHonai 
"Two  of  a  trade — ,"  but  the  proverb  is  some- 
what musty.  The  secret  sociedes,  and  the  Ri/orme 
also,  did  not  hit  their  horses  well  together.  The 
**  men  of  action"  voted  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
rather  slow.  The  latter  appear  to  have  considered, 
that  though  a  little  agitation  was  not  a  dangerous 
thing,  anything  approaching  to  an  outbreak  would 
seriously  compromise  them,  and  diminish  the 
number  of  their  subscriptions.  They  nevertheless 
managed,  in  order  not  entirely  to  lose  caste,  to  get 


into  a  little  scrape  with  the  Govenunem^  nhidi 
led  to  a  prosecution  and  condemnadon. 

On  the  20th  of  Febmai^,  two  days  before  the 
prohibited  banquet  (our  neighbours  are  still  too 
polished  to  call  thii^  by  their  proper  names),  a 
meeting  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  paper 
was  convened  on  the  next  evening,  for  die  express 
pqrpoee  of  considering  what  was  to  be  done  under 
the  grave  circumstances  in  which  the  editors 
found  themselves  by  reason  of  their  condonnition. 
The  meeUng  was  held,  and  there  was  a  proper 
proportion  of  speechifying.  Flocon  was  in  the 
chair.  Ledru  Rollin  came  late,  rather,  as  it  seemed, 
to  satisfy  his  conscience;  for  he  gave  it  as  hie 
opinion  that  the  state  of  affairs  did  not  reqtiire 
sndi  serious  consideration.  The  a&ir  was  getting 
flat  when  the  market  experienced  a  sudden  impoke 
from  the  appearance  of  no  less  a  personage  thma 
peer  of  France — M.D'Aithon-^ee.  Henadcosw 
hot  from  a  meeting  of  DeiHitiea  the  Left,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  had  fiurl  y  quailed  brfue  the 
GU>vemment  produnadcaif  forbidding  die  Befonn 
dinner.  The  young  peer,  and  six  or  aeven  ofhen, 
were  sfaodced  at  ma  dastardly  desertion  <^  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he  rushed  to  the  bureau  of  the  Riformt 
to  see,  like  a  true  Ghdlic  cock,  what  pearls  he  conld 
pick  up  on  that  dui^hilL 

The  face  of  affiurs  was  now  dianged.  The 
assembly  became  animated.  A  decided  staDil 
was  to  be  made  against  the  Government,  and  the 
apostate  Deputies  were  to  be  covered  with  shame. 
M.  Lagrange  supported  the  motion  in  a  poveifal 
speech,  as  our  newspapera  are  in  the  haint  <A  eay- 
ing  when  want  of  roran  compels  them  to  onut  the 
speech  itself.   The  Republican  lion  was  roused. 

Louis  JUanc  took  up  the  wondrous  tale,  and 
delivered  the  following  abort  but  pidiy  ontion, 
which  De  1«  Hodde  vcrachea  la  litenlly  fl^ven,  m 
it  was  taken  down  in  ahOTt-^iand  >^ 

-  After  the  Deputies  have  a^^tated  die  oonntiy  tft 
its  very  entrails,  they  recoil !  The  blood  sweUiiB 
my  heart ;  and  if  I  listened  only  to  my  indigni- 
tion,  I  should  say,  in  the  presence  of  sn<^  an  set 
of  felony,  Let  us  raise  the  war-cry,  and  march. 
But  humanity  restrains  me.  I  ask  myself  if  ^ 
have  any  right  to  dispose  of  the  generous  blood  of 
the  people  without  any  profit  to  Democracy  ?  If 
the  people  go  down  into  the  streets  to-monow, 
abandoned  by  the  men  who  have  uiged  them  on, 
they  will  be  infidlibly  crushed,  and  Democracy  will 
be  drowned  in  blocid.  Such  would  be  the  result 
to-morrow.  And  do  not  deceive  yourselves.  The 
iNatitmal  Croard,  who  have  dragged  their  uni- 
ibnna  from  banquet  to  banquet,  will  join  the  army 
to  sweep  us  from  the  earth.  Decide  upon  vmi- 
recdtm  if  yon  will ;  but  if  you  adopt  tins  dea- 
sion,  I  wiU  return  home  to  put  myself  in  dee^ 
mourning,  and  weep  over  the  ruin  of  Democraq'" 

This  speech  had  a  great  dfect  The  majority 
began  to  incline  to  the  better  part  of  valour- 
Mention  was  made  of  the  necessity  of  cautioning 
the  people  to  restrwn  themselves.  De  la  Hodde, 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  genuine  opinions  of  the 
leaders,  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fan- 
Iwurgs  had  coimted  upon  the  manifestation  of 
the  next  day,  and  would  certainly  not  be  absent. 


Besides,  there  wu  no  time  to  advertise  them  of 
die  change  of  tactica;  so  that,  anyhow,  it  was 
Beceesary  to  be  prepared  for  an  explosion.  Oatu- 
tidiere  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  declared  that 
he  had  been  patrolling  ^e  whole  evening  in  the 
popoloas  quarters  (which,  Be  la  Hodde  says,  was  a 
pure  fib,  as  he  had  never  left  the  caf&  Sainte 
Agnes),  and  that  the  whole  popolation  was  pre- 
pttred  to  go  down  into  the  streets.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  take  measures  in  order  not  to 
be  surprised  by  events. 

Warlike  aspirations  again  rose  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  it  appeared  probable  that  Louis  Blanc 
would,  after  all,  be  driven  to  put  himself  into 
moomine,  when  Ledru  Bollin  addressed  the  meet- 
iag  as  foUowB : — 

"In  the  first  Berolntion,  when  our  fathers  made 
a  day  of  it  {faisaient  une  joumee)^  they  bad 
prepared  for  it  a  long  time  in  advance ;  but  are 
ve  in  that  condition?  Have  we  arms  or  ammu- 
Hition,  or  even  organization?  The  Government 
kolds  itself  in  readiness ;  the  troops  wait  but  for  a 
signal  to  crash  us.  My  opinion  is,  that  to  engage 
in  a  stm^Ie  in  our  present  condition  would  be  an 
act  of  madness." 

Ledru  Rolltn,  according  to  De  la  Hodde,  was 
in  the  right ;  and  if  the  statement  of  the  latter  is 
to  be  depended  upon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the 
qawtion.  He  says,  that  the  Na^onal  had  only 
^000  subscribers,  of  whom  there  were  not  more 
than  1,000  in  tiie  capital  and  the  environs.  From 
this  nnmber  were  to  be  deducted  400  pnblic  esta- 
blishments where  the  paper  was  taken  in  without 
any  puticipation  in  its  opinions.  This  would  leave 
SCO  actual  saheciibers,  who  mif^t  be  supposed  to 
favour  the  Republican  pnndples  which  that  paper 
advocated ;  and  the  whole  number  of  Republicans 
»f  that  shade  in  Paris,  including  these  subscribers, 
he  pats  down  at  1,500.  The  RSforme  announced 
but  2,000  subscribers,  of  whom  not  more  than  300 
^ve^e  in  Paris ;  bnt  the  adherents  of  this  Moun- 
tain organ  might  be  reckoned  at  2,000,  exclusive 
of  the  secret  societies.  These,  as  before  shown,  con- 
tained about  1,500  men ;  so  that  the  whole  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  metropolis  did  not  muster  more 
than  5,000  men.  He  calculates  that  there  were 
not  above  15,000  in  the  departments,  making  a 
lotal  of  20;000  men. 

Sopposi^  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  things 
before  the  Revolution,  that  event  must  have  pro- 
duced  a  wonderfnl  change,  if,  as  is  often  asserted 
nd  geBendly  believed,  the  great  hulk  of  the 
people  are  now  in  favour  of  Republican  institu- 
tions. M,  Miot,  indeed,  impeaches  the  accuracy  of 
De  la  Hodde's  numerical  statement,  in  respect  both 

*  We  beg  the  reader  to  nn^entand,  th»t  in  adopting  a  perfectly 
Mtenl  tmutation  upon  tbU  and  some  other  Dcctuions,  we  are  not 
'rifen  to  do  >o  b;^  theporerty  of  onr  language,  or  our  own  in- 
tbilitj  to  pment  the  Freneh  expression  "  done  into  Eaglub"  of  a 
cotre^MMain^f  meaning.  Bat  we  tbink  such  instances  alTord 
nriaaa  tllnstration  of  tnegcoius  of  the  two  laimiages,  and  thereby 
*f  the  duracteristics  of  the  tvo  nations.  With  hard-working 
nd  bard- worked  Jolm  Bull,  "  to  make  a  day  of  it"  generally 
aeans  to  have  a  dqr's  pleamre.  Witli  oar  eidtement-IoviDg 
MitriibottiB,  with  whom  ploanre  teems  a  matter  of  etery-day 
baancB,  the  phnw  appesra  to  typify  a  day's  hard  llghtiDg,  To 
■  PhriMn,  I  ngnlar  tam-out  with  the  military  has  the  same 
Aama  th^  Donnybrook-fair  presents  to  an  Irishman.  la  this 
owing  to  the  Cdlic  Uood  P 
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of  the  members  of  the  secret  -s^eties  and  of  the 
subscribers  of  the  two  RepabliOin'joumals,  and  says 
that  he  has  greatiy  underrated  V>em.  ^ 

However  this  may  be,  there^can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Republican  porty  were  not  prepared  for  a 
struggle  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Ledru 
RoUin's  warning  carried  conviction  to  the  meeting. 
It  was  decided  that  the  party  should  abstain  from 
any  attempt  at  a  manifestation  the  next  day,  and 
each  member  was  requested  to  advise  his  mends 
and  adherents  of  their  decision  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  In  the  columns  of  the  RSforme,  next 
momii^,  appeared  a  paraphrase  of  Ledrn  Rollin's 
speech.  M.  Flocon,  Vba  editor,  earnestly  exhorted 
all  good  citizens  to  remain  at  home,  as  the  Go- 
vernment was  only  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
exterminate  the  BepoUican  party. 

The  exhortation  from  the  leaders  of  the  people 
was  not  very  effective.  At  noon  there  were 
20,000  blouses  upon  the  Place  de  la  CJoncorde. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  march  of  events 
that  have  acquired  historical  notoriety,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  matters  that  are  less  known, 
it  being  always  understood  that  tiieir  truth  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  narrator. 

Even  when  amiirs  had  assumed  a  rather  serious 
aspect,  De  la  Hodde  states  that  both  Gaussidtere 
and  Albert  expressed  an  oinnion  that  they 
would  lead  to  no  important  result — that  there 
would  be  nothing  but  une  bdU  nutnifestesAon. 
Meanwhile,  the  populace  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  anything  that  might  turn  np.  They 
built  up  barricades.  Th^  took  arms  upon  tlie 
most  approved  method,  b^  plundering  the  gun- 
smiths' ^ps.  Still,  as  neither  party  seemed  will- 
ing to  strike  the  first  blow,  the  affitir  might  have 
gone  oflT  quietiy,  especially  after  the  resignation  of 
tiie  "  Man  of  Ghent,"  but  for  the  diaastrons  collision 
at  the  Capucins,  already  alluded  to. 

As  this  transaction  has  never  been  thoroughly 
cleared  up,  we  shall  give  De  la  Hodde's  account 
of  it 

While  the  Republican  journals  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  excite  the  people  to  open  insur- 
rection, M.  Sobrier  was  determined  to  take  the 
initiative  upon  his  own  responsibility.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  either  of  the  parties  connected  with 
the  two  Republican  jonmals.  He  looked  upon 
the  men  of  uie  BiforiM  as  a  bo^  of  speculators 
{exjpimteurt),  upon  those  of  the  Nmonal  as  a  set 
of  tnutors.  N^urally  of  a  nervous  and  hypochon- 
driacal temperament,  he  relieved  his  bile  by  a  dis- 
charge of  bitter  and  nauseous  abi^.  As  a  poli- 
tician, be  was  for  guillotining  everybody;  as  a 
Socialist,  for  destroying  everything.  Bon  homnut 
au  reste,  he  was  perhaps  to  be  pitied  as  a  madman, 
whose  monomania  had  taken  the  turn  of  patriotism. 
De  la  Hodde  suggests  that  his  case  did  not  so  much 
call  for  the  application  of  the  penal  code  as  for 
that  of  douclie-batUs. 

During  the  days  of  February,  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  exaltcaion,  amounting  to  frenzy. 
Towards  the  evening  of  tiie  23rd,  he  assisted  a 
Revolutionary  council  of  the  leaders  of  the  Seasons 
in  preparing  proclamation  to  the  people  and  tiio 
army.   When  this  work  was  finished,  he  sallied 
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forthf  with  pistols  in  his  girdle,  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  doqneoce,  in  case  these  prodamatiuns  should  iiul. 
Preceded  by  a  band  of  gamins,  bearing  torches, 
and  accompanied  by  a  considerable  body  of  raga- 
mnffine  of  every  description,  ho  marched  from  bar- 
ricade to  barricade,  haranguing  the  people  at  every 
station,  but  was  not  always  received  with  perfect 
respect 

Tired  out  at  length,  and  having  nearly  lost  his 
temper,  and  his  voice  entirely,  about  10  o'clock  he 
sought  rest  and  refreshment  in  a  cabaret.  Some  of 
his  immediate  adherents  followed  him.  The  mob, 
deprived  of  their  leaders,  broke  up  into  different 
parties,  and  dispersed  in  various  directions.  One 
group  went  towards  the  Madeleine,  increasing  as 
they  went  along  to  a  considerable  miiltitude.  They 
stopped  before  the  ofBce  of  the  National,  and 
j<nned  another  body,  who  were  listening  to  an 
orator.  When  he  had  finiahed  his  oration,  a  man 
bam  among  the  crowd  cried  ouf^  "  Forward,  my 

"  Tlie  crowd  followed  in  the  steps  of  this  man," 
says  De  la  Hodde;  "  but  previous  to  leaving  the 
spot,  several  persons  perceived  two  carriers'  carts 
(tombereatu!  de  messageries)  standing  near,  the 
presence  of  which,  at  that  hour,  gave  rise  to  some 
remarks.  It  was  far  from  being  suspected  for  what 
a  melandaoly  use  they  were  destintML  The  multi- 
tude went  along  the  Boulevard  in  the  midst  of 
joyous  songs,  and  lighted  by  torches.  The  lamps 
were  shedding  their  last  glimmer  from  the  few 
houses  that  had  been  illuminated  on  the  Boulevard. 
The  crowd  arrived  before  the  Hotel  des  Capudns, 
where  they  found  their  passage  barred  by  a  bat- 
talion of  the  14:th  regiment  of  the  line.  The  songs 
had  ceased.  They  were  replaced  by  cries  of, 
'  Down  with  Ghiizot  V  '  Down  with  the  man  of 
Ghent  I'  The  soldiers  remained  on  the  defensive, 
and  did  not  sdr.  By  degrees  the  mob  pressed 
upon  them,  and  seemed  deeirous  to  force  their 
ranks.  They  were  lowering  their  bayonets  for  the 
purpose  of  resistance,  when  the  unknown  indi- 
vidual, who  had  led  the  multitude,  engaged  in 
a  short  colloquy  with  an  officer,  then  suddenly 
drawing  a'  pistol,  he  discharged  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  battalion. 

*'  Who  was  this  wretch  ?  M.  Lagrange  has  been 
accused :  and  it  is  notorious  that  tlus  Mountuneer 
passed  for  mad  for  some  days  following ;  and  his 
condition  was  attributed  to  the  shock  his  mind  had 
received  from  this  feuful  a£&ir.  Whoever  it  was, 
the  man  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  soldiers,  either 
to  escape  the  ballets  or  because  he  was  stmck; 
and  nothing  remained  to  tell  of  him  but  the  memory 
of  his  crime. 

"  Opposed  to  a  couuderable  multitude,  who, 
after  using  insults,  had  now  recourse  to  arms,  the 
soldiers  believed  themselves  seriously  menaced; 
the  more  impatient  fired  without  orders,  others 
believed  the  word  had  been  given,  and  the  fusillade 
became  general. 

"  However  great  may  have  been  the  precipitation 
of  the  soldiery,  it  is  at  least  capable  of  explanation ; 
but  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  promoter  of 
this  confusion?  The  man  who  gave  a  signal,  the 
consequ  wee  of  which  conld  not  fail  to  be  a  butchery 


did  he  act,  like  the  soldiers,  tmder  a  momentary 
impulse?  ^d  he  involuntarily  commit  this  act  of 
monstrous  imprudence?  No  onewiU  bdievek. 
There  was  a  plot  to  stamp  the  brow  of  power^t^ 
a  horrible  stain  oS  blood,  and  the  j^otters  drew  tlus 
blood  from  the  hearts  of  the  peo^e  I  That  is  tl» 
truth. 

*'  And  the  ends  but  too  well  answered  to  the 
means.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  fearful  news  hsd 
run  through  Paris,  and  spread  abroad  stupor  ud 
indignation.  The  calmest  had  a  curse  for  that 
power  which,  as  they  fancied,  sought  to  gain 
strength  in  a  bath  of  blood.  The  popular  execn- 
tion  fell  especially  upon  M.  Guizot,  for  whose  safety 
this  holocaust  appeared  to  have  beiea  offered 

"  The  NatioiuxXy  in  recounting  the  cataabvfdie, 
employs  a  strange  expr^ion,  and  one 
proves  an  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas.  Did 
it  hear  the  cries  of  blood  already  gnashing  (xS. 
curses  against  it?  '  Soon  afterwards,'  it  sayE,  'we 
saw  return  to  the  Kadonal  a  cart  cuiyin^  d» 
dead  bodiea.*  Return !  the  word  is  tiiere ;  u  tbe 
National  of  the  24th.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
deny  the  jwesence  of  the  carts  at  the  office  of  the 
National  before  the  afiair.  For  what  jmrpoee 
were  they  there  ?   Let  pnblic  justice  answer  T 

Is  it  possible  that  Uie  accident^  use  of  tliis 
word  "  return,"  upon  which  De  la  Hodde  lays 
such  stress,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  has 
built  the  fact,  that  the  carts  were  seen  at  tbe 
National  office  before  the  troops  fired?  "Die  fact 
itself  is  positively  denied  by  Miot,  who  says  hft 
made  one  of  the  demonstration,  and  declares  there 
was  no  cart  of  any  kind  in  the  neighbouihood  of 
the  office  at  the  time  when  the  crowd  passed  it,  w 
the  road  to  the  Boulevard  des  Oapodns. 

He  also  gives  a  totally  difiOTsnt  versltm  of 
origin  of  that  unhappy  massacre,  which  he  riata 
he  had  from  an  anonymous  sergeant  of  the  1^ 
regiment  of  the  line,  who  related  it  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  three  equally  anonymous  witnesses. 

"  The  manifestation  arrived,  having  some  black- 
guard boys  at  its  head,  who  were  carrying  torcba 
of  resin.  We  were  ordered  to  *  charge  bayonete,'" 
in  order  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  passing ;  for  i' 
was  feared  they  might  attempt  to  force  tbe  door  of 
the  Hotel  des  Capucins.  One  of  the  boys  approached 
a  soldier,  who  was  only  two  steps  off  from  me,  and 
mockingly  presented  his  torch  under  bis  noee. 
The  soldier  endeavoured,  with  his  bayonet,  fixed 
to  the  end  of  his  musket,  to  push  aside  the  torch, 
which  threatened  to  bnm  his  face.  The  boy, 
instead  of  giving  way,  pressed  more  closely 
m^  comrade,  who,  beccnning  impatioit,  pulled  tbe 
tngger  of  his  mnsket ;  it  went  m.  This  was  the 
only  shot  that  was  heard ;  but  two  seconds  after- 
wards, several  soldiers  in  the  first  rank,  without 
any  orders  given,  fired  upon  the  crowd-  Th^ 
had  im^ined  that  the  isolated  shot^  to  which  diey 


*  Onuer  Im  bmaulU.  This  (cm  u  tnoslated  in  mw  dktim- 
aries  tv  emt  b^^nuft,  wbich,  wb  believe,  u  atwk  w"*'^,  . 
others  it  is  explained  to  fix  bayonet*;  hut  this,  ire  qiprrlKMi  >* 
incorrect  We  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  is,  to  »W 
the  musket  with  the  bayonet  fixed,  m>  as  la  bring  it  at  right  aseW 
with  the  person  htdding  it.  The  vord  of  comnianJ  iff  ^ 
maiKEnvre  u,  "charge  bayonets,"  is  English^  " chMge"  bring 
further  vord  trf  command  for  tbie  ngimeolt  to  aofe  famn* 
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answerei],  had  proceeded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people.  Firing  by  platoonfl  immediately  followed. 
It  was  owing  to  mch  a  miBanderstanding,  or  rather 
to  sach  ft  fatality,  as  this,  that  the  massacre  at  the 
Capucinfl  took  place." 

The  future  historian  will,  perhaps,  be  some- 
Tfhat  puzzled  by  these  discordant  accounts, 
^liich  he  shall  select  may  possibly  depend  upon 
whether  he  writes  in  the  BoyaliBt  or  Ute  Eepub- 
licansenfle. 

We  are  unwilling  to  pause  upon  the  events  that 
Mowed  this  terriblo  catastrophe — for  a  catastrophe 
it  was  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term — but  we 

cannot  refrain  from  giving  De  la  Hodde's  account 
of  the  still  more  cruel  slaughter  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eau,  where  a  small  band  of  soldiers  on  duty, 
together  with  the  Municipal  Guard,  had  shut  them- 
selves up,  and  defended  themselves  gallantly  from 
the  attack  of  the  mob  and  the  National  Guard. 
De  la  Hodde  states  he  was  present  at  the  scene, 
though  he  took  no  part  in  it 

"  As  the  resistance  of  the  soldiers  continued," 
he,  "  an  insurgent  conceived  a  horrible  idea : 
'\^e  must  broil  them,'  he  cried;  'fetch  some 
tnissa  of  hay,  and  set  f^e  to  the  building.' 

"  It  was  done  accordingly ;  the  most  generoos 
peo^e  in  the  muverae  proceeded  to  collect  com- 
lniBtibte  materials,  and  made  it  their  doty  to  roast 
to  death  the  besieged,  the  brave  soldiers,  who  alone 
in  that  gloomy  day  had  maintained  the  honour  of 
their  standard.  The  flames  soon  rose  around  the 
hnilding,  rendering  it  defenceless  in  a  double  circle 
of  deadi.  Seized  with  despair,  the  unfortunate 
men  threw  a  savage  energy  into  the  contest ;  for  an 
niBtant  their  fire  crippled  the  bands  of  insui^ants ; 

it  was  the  last  eflfort — the  last  struggle  ^inst 
deatL  The  fire  from  the  fortress  slackened;  it 
iwcarae  leas  and  leas  frequent;  then  it  entirely 
ceased.  In  its  stead  were  heard  groans  and  cries 
of  rage.  The  heated  walls  formed  an  oven,  in 
irfuch  the  besieged  were  literally  baked  alive.  As 
m  alternative  of  death,  those  who  retained  some 
Etrength  opened  the  door,  and  eiqKned  themselves  to 
^  shot  of  thdr  aasulants.  To  spare  them  was  a 
in^  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  humanity.  They  were 
•"•ssacred  to  the  last  man ;  the  officer  who  com- 
J^ded  flie  battalion  was  ripped  open  by  a  bayonet. 
■Tliey  then  entered  the  forL  A  fearful  spectacle 
[resented  itself.  Fifty  victims  were  stretched 
upon  the  floor,  charred  and  perforated  with  wounds ! 
inong  them  the  insurgents  found  some  of  their 
Jwn  party,  taken  prisoners  the  night  before,  and 
■educed  to  cinders  with  the  soldiers.  When  the 
lead  bodies  passed  by  upon  stretchers,  their  butchers 
mcoyered  their  heads,  and  saluted  them  I" 

Miot  endeavours  to  soften  the  horrors  of  this 
^Igerine  holocaust  by  stating  that  the  object  in 
etting  fire  to  the  nay  was  to  smoke  out  the 
oldiers,  and  not  to  roast  them ;  and  he  refers  to 

magnammoua  conduct  of  the  conquerors  after 
he  victory.  Does  he  refer  to  the  saluting  the 
wad  bodies?  But  the  suggestion  l<»es  much  of 
tB  wei^t  by  the  admission  that  the  people  were 
l^tated,  not  only  by  the  unexpected  resistance  of 
he  solders,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  (Afy  formed 
wrt  of  the  14^k  regiment,  who  had  committed  the 


butchery  at  the  Capucins.  The  baking  at  the 
Chateau  d'Eau  was,  in  truth,  a  terrible  reprisal. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  on  to  a  short  review  of 
the  leading  events  that  are  said  to  have  distin- 
guished the  Prefectship  of  Caussidiere.  He  was 
elected  to  his  high  and  undoubtedly  responBiblfr 
situation  on  the  24th  of  February,  at  the  o£^  of 
the  Rdforme.  According  to  his  own  account;  he 
was  nominated,  jointly  with  Sobrier,  byFloconand 
Baune.  At  first  he  declined  the  o£fer,  like  Csssar 
at  the  Lupercal ;  but  the  urgency  of  the  people, 
and  the  promised  assistance  of  Bobrier,  induced 
him  to  be  flexible  and  patriotic 

According  to  GLenu,  it  was  he  who  proposed 
Caussidiere  for  the  office.  It  is  not  very  clear  why 
he  should  be  ambitious  of  being  thought  the  instru- 
ment to  place  a  man  in  power,  who,  he  has  done 
all  he  could  to  show,  grossly  and  scandalously- 
abused  it.  But  if  the  credit  of  the  nomination 
really  belongs  to  him,  it  is  a  pity  to  rob  him  of 
such  a  valuable  property.  PeUmam  qui  meruit 
ferat. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reading  Ghenu's 
account  of  various  transacdons  under  the  Prafeot- 
ship  of  Caussidiere,  that  the  etatementa  come  from 
a  very  hostile  quarter,  and  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  received  without  some  suspicion.  Having  pre- 
mised thus  much,  we  do  not  propose  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  explanations  and  denials  wliich 
have  been  put  forth  by  M.  Miot  on  behalf  of  his 
friend.  We  are  not  writing  a  history,  so  much  as- 
a  scandalous  chronicle ;  as  we  give  the  reader  the 
credit  of  preferring  the  one  to  the  other. 

Chenu  relates  ^t,  on  the  day  of  Caussidiere's 
instalment  in  office,  Jean,  the  valet  of  the  ex-Pre- 
fect, who  had  for  the  present  been  retained  in  hia 
situation,  begged  him  to  say  a  word  in  his  favour 
to  his  new  master,  that  he  might  not  lose  his  place. 
Chenu  assured  him  that  the-new  Prefect  a}q)eared 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  him.  He  ms  about 
to  depart  without  taking  his  cha*»e  (or,  as  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  it,  jpouite  caf£),  when  Jean 
pressed  it  upon  him  with  the  affluiance  that  thfr 
eau^e^e  was  of  an  unusiudly  superior  quality. 
Chenu  tasted  it,  and  found  it  deserved  the  valet'» 
eulogium. 

"  You  asked  me  just  now,"  he  said,  "  to  apeak 
in  your  favour  to  the  Citizen-Prefect  I  will  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  if  you  will  follow  it, 
will  stand  you  in  better  stead  than  the  very  highest 
recommendations.  Always  have  a  bottle  of  this 
excellent  liquor  at  his  disposal,  and  you'll  find  he 
will  never  be  able  to  do  without  you."  Jean  fol- 
lowed the  advice,  and  kept  his  place  as  long  as 
the  Prefect  kept  his. 

This  anecdote  may  be  taken  as  the  key-note  to 
Chenu's  account  of  Caussidiere's  magistracy,  which 
is  described  as  profligate  in  the  extreme,  with  a 
mixture  of  brutcd  ferocity  and  eca.  occasional  dash 
of  mock -heroism.  A  few  instances  will  be  cited 
illustrative  of  these  different  phases. 

Soon  after  the  new  Prefect's  installation,  he  sent 
to  commuid  the  attendance  of  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  police,  who  still  retained  their- 
fuuctions.  They  hastened  to  attend  his  snmmons. 
Wlien  they  were  announced,  Caussidiere  and  a 
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party  of  his  friends  were  at  table.  "Let  them 
wait,"  said  he ;  "  the  Prefect  ia  engaged." 

He  was  not  at  leisure  for  a  good  half-hour,  and 
they  were  then  admitted,  an  imposing  mise-en- 
seine  having  been  meantime  prepared  for  their 
reception. 

Canflsi^ere  was  majestically  seated  in  his  arm- 
■chair,  with  an  enormons  sabre  at  his  side,  which, 
by  the  way,  he  had  a  vast  affection  for,  as  having 
formerly  belonged  to  his  honoured  i^er.  Two 
Mountaineer^  with  their  shirts  open,  and  of  a  most 
ferocious  aspect,  monnted  guard  at  the  door,  eadi 
irith  a  musket  on  his  arm  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Two  captains,  with  drawn  swords,  stood  one  at 
each  side  of  the  Prefect's  table.  Varions  members 
of  the  Republican  party  were  grouped  about  the 
chamber,  armed  with  great  sabres,  pistols,  muskets, 
and  carbines.  Everybody  was  smoking,  and  the 
clouds  that  filled  the  room  threw  a  sombre  hue 
•over  the  faces  of  those  present,  and  gave  to  the 
aeene,  says  Chenn,  a  truly  terrible  aspect.  It 
must  have  been  something  like  a  scene  out  of 
^'The  Forty  Thieves,"  at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  or 
our  Surrey. 

A  space  was  left  in  the  centre  for  the  reception 
of  the  police,  who  were  glad  enough  to  escape 
from  the  disagreeeble  and  somewhat  practical  rail- 
leries of  the  crowd  of  Mount^neers  outside,  who, 
if  less  distinguished  than  the  members  of  the 
council  within  doors,  did  not  yield  to  them  in  dis- 
like to  the  powers  that  had  been. 

The  police  authorities,  when  they  entered  tiie 
apartment,  imagined  that  they  had  only  jumped 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  and  they  endea- 
voured to  conceal  their  terrors  by  the  most  pro- 
found marks  of  respect  to  the  new  Prefect  For  his 
part,  he  enjoyed  their  alarm  for  some  minutes  in  a 
cold  and  grim  silence,  grasping  the  handle  of  his 
parental  sabre.  At  last  he  addressed  iJiem  aa 
follows : — 

"A  weA  ago  you  little  thought  to  find  me 
seated  here  surrounded  by  faithful  friends.  You 
now  perceive  your  masters  in  these  paste-board 
Kepublicansj  as  you  used  to  call  ua  \  You  tremble 
now  in  the  presence  of  tiiose  whom  you  have  over- 
whelmed with  the  most  ignoble  treatment  You 
bove  Mien  into  the  hands  of  your  most  implacable 
4Siemies,  for  not  one  of  these  who  are  here  present 
has  escaped  your  infamous  perseentionB.  You  may 
naturally  suppose  that  I  intend  to  make  use  of  my 
power  and  ^e  ample  reprisals.  But  no  I  I  prefer 
forgetting  tbe  past.  Resume  your  functions,  all  of 
you ;  but  remember,  if  I  ever  find  that  you  lend 
your  hands  to  any  reactionary  intrigue,  I  will  crush 
you  like  so  many  vile  insects.    Go !" 

They  did  not  wait  to  be  bid  twice,  but  went  at 
once,  not  standing  on  the  order  of  their  going,  and 
.glad  enongh  to  get  off  so  easily.  As  soon  as  they 
were  dismissed  the  council  broke  up  in  laughter. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  bacchanalian 
conviviality,  during  which  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  confined  for  political  offences  at  Doullens,  and 
who  had,  of  course  been  liberated,  arrived  at  the 
Prefecture,  and  were  at  once  admitted  into  the 
coi-ps  of  Mountaineers,  who  formed  a  sort  of  body- 
guard to  the  Prefect,  and  were  commanded  by 


Pornin.  The  latter,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  eccentric  cliaracter,  with  a  wooden-leg,  was, 
at  the  same  sitting,  nominated  Governor  of  tlie 
fortress  of  Vincennes ;  but  as  this  nomination  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  Provisional  Govermnent,  tlie 
Mountaineers,  «n  revanche,  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Vice-Prefect. 

About  this  time  an  inddent  occurred  which 
produced  some  sensation  even  at  that  time,  and 
gave  rise  to  certain  reports  which  Cansudiere  his 
uiought  it  worth  while  to  notice  in  his  memohs. 

According  to  him  the  facts  were  these.  He  had 
been  working  incessantly  for  eighteen  honr8(!), 
and  a  friend  of  his,  one  of  the  political  detmt, 
had  been  waiting  to  see  him  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Caussidiere,  besides  feeling  a  necessih- 
for  taking  the  air,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  over- 
powering  headache,  was  desirous  of  vieiting  the 
quarter  of  Saint -Denis,  where,  it  had  been  repre- 
sented, several  pools  of  stagnant  water  had  been 
allowed  to  collect,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  die 
inhabitants,  when,  at  that  somewhat  miseasonablc 
hour,  the  inde&tigable  Prefect  sallied  forth  inth  bis 
friend. 

We  may  express  a  doubt  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  we  hear  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of , 
Health  showing  an  equal  zeal  for  the  public  senice. 

On  the  road  th^  were  stopped  by  a  patrol  of 
the  National  Guard,  whose  attention  was  oravn  to 
Gansudiere's  friend,  who  wore  the  unifbim  of  an 
officer  of  artillery.  Being  challenged  by  ^ 
patrol  and  asked  to  produce  their  passports  or  ftr- 
mits  (laissez-passer),  which  in  tliat  happy  dawning 
0^  tme  liberty  every  good  citizen  was  required  to 
carry  about  with  him,  Cansaidiere  produced  his 
in  the  following  form :  "  Let  pass  the  Gtiioi  Pre- 
fect of  Police,  (^ussidiere.- — Signed,  The  Secretu)' 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Police." 

The  patrol  evidently  thought  it  was  a  hoax  or 
something  worse.  The  Prefect  was  desired  to 
follow  them,  and  three  of  them  escorted  him  to  tie 
Prefecture.  WTien  there  he  informed  them  tliey 
were  his  prisoners,  and  nobly  took  his  revenge 
orderii^  biacnits  and  two  bottles  of  wine.  \Vhere- 
upon  they  drank  the  Bepublits,  with  the  usul 
honours  of  hob-nob. 

"  Thus,"  says  CauBsadiere,  "  because  I  hMl  mp^ 
with  an  act  of  politeness  an  awkward  exajget^ 
of  the  public  service,  it  -was  inferred  that  I  h« 
been  picked  up  dnmfc  by  the  patrol" 

This  inference  is  certainly  drawn  and  bo'illy 
stated  by  Chenu,  who  adds  some  details  n^ich,  i» 
the  eloquent  language  of  the  newspapers,  may  j 
more  easily  be  imagined  than  described. 

On  one  occasion  the  conversation  turned  rpon 
the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  disposing  of 
300,000  ortrfo*,  whom  it  was  considered  necessnr}" 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  consolidate  the  Repm'j'c- 
M.  Victore,  a  gentleman  of  very  deep  Red  pn°' 
ciples,  declared,  from  his  own  personal  knowleogc  , 
that  the  prisons  in  Paris  would  not  accommodate 
more  than  20,000,  e\'en  if  they  were  piled 
each  other,  which  they  might  be,  he  added,  xnib- 
out  much  inconvenience.^^  Ponnn  suggests  tlieir 
immediate  inspection ;  and  pTopos^A) 
Saint  I>azaro,  which,  as  the  reader  probably  tno'"^ 
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is  destined  as  a  receptacle  for  those  of  the  fair  sex 
whose  conduct  has  not  wholly  squared  v.-iih  the 
rules  of  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity. 

The  inspection  having  been  made  in  due  foi-m, 
though  vntii  some  degree  of  levity,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  prison  would  hold  3,000  ansto-i. 

"  We  must  set  these  little  chicks  at  liberty,"  said 
Pomin ;  "  under  the  Republic  the  prisons  should 
only  be  used  for  the  re~acs" 

This  idea  was  carried,  to  some  extent,  into 
effect.  Tlie  ladies  of  the  establishment  were  abso- 
lutely invited  by  Pomin  to  a  souper  rigencc, 
which  he  gave  in  his  rooms  at  the  Prefecture. 
Unfortnnately,  sa^  Ghonn,  the  Prefect  himself 
did  not  oppose  mia  proceeding,  but  consented  to 
sanction,  by  his  presence,  the  crapnlous  debauch 
organised  by  his  subordinate.  We  {j^ve  Chenn's 
own  account  of  this  affitir. 

**  A  watchword  was  given  to  the  two  sentinels, 
with  strict  orders  to  let  no  one  enter.  This  order 
was  easier  to  give  than  to  execute,  for  the  lock  of 
the  door  had  no  key,  and  the  Mountaineers  were 
not  particularly  disposed  to  obey  leaders  they  had 
jpven  to  themselves,  and  whom  they  respected  but 
little,  as  they  knew  their  real  worth.  Curiosity 
having  been  excited  to  the  highest  de^e,  when  it 
was  known  what  singular  guests  Pormn  was  going 
to  receive,  a  liiousand  pretexts  were  invented  for 
troubling  him  with  inopportune  visits.  He  got  up 
at  length  in  a  furious  rage,  and  threatened  to 
throat  his  wooden  leg  into  die  bodies  of  the  rash 
intruders  who  presnmed  to  diatnrb  1dm  in  his 
deasnres.  He  even  brutally  repnlsed  an  honest 
Mountaineer  who  brought  him  fifty  fruica  from 
the  Conuaiaaion  for  National  Recompenses. 

*•  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a  tolerably  late  hour 
that  die  company  were  enabled  to  abandon  them- 
selves at  their  ease  to  the  shameless  debaucherieB 
of  which  such  people  were  capable.  Then  com- 
menced the  most  licentious  orgy ;  the  most  hideous 
fancies  that  ever  sprung  from  die  diseased  imagi- 
nation of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  were  practised  by 
this  band  of  profligates.  Champagne  was  poured 
out  in  streams;  and  immense  bowls  of  ughted 
punch  illumined  scenes  that  the  most  immodest 
jwn  would  hesitate  to  describe.  Pomin,  drunk 
with  wine  and  lust,  was  the  soul  of  this  dis- 
gusting debauch;  and  he  carried  his  madness  so 
iar  as  to  declare  that  so  chemng  s  family  party 
«onld  not  dispense  with  the  presence  of  his  fHend, 
the  illtutrious  Prefect  of  Police.  Canssidiere  came, 
in  point  of  fact,  and  did  not  expel  the  obscene 
horde.  On  the  contrary,  he  Joined  them,  and 
eothuaiaetically  partook  in  their  filthy  pleasures. 
The  orgy  was  prolonged  to  daybreak ;  and  the 
party  separated  with  the  promise  to  meet  as  often 
as  poeaible." 

This  terrible  Pomin,  the  knight  of  the  wooden- 
'^g — the  epithet,  we  beg  to  say,  was  one  of  which 
\VBS  himself  proud — ^is  the  hero  of  several  other 
"  ecdotes  told  by  Chenu,  which  combine  the 
^icTDUs  and  the  revolting  in  nearly  equal  portions. 
v»  e  moat  refer  to  one  which  has  some  historical 
■^'*3ue,  if  it  can  be  relied  upon ;  as  brodi«r  Jona- 
would  say,  it  is  important^  if  true. 
^Hie  reader  will  remember  the  disastronB  deatrac- 


tion  of  the  Chateau  de  Keuilly.  Chenu  gives  tira 
following  account  of  its  origin : — 

As  soon  as  the  Revolution  was  an  accom- 
plished fact,  the  Republican  party,  or  at  least  those 
who  thought  the  blue  and  white  should  be  abolished 
from  the  national  flag,  were  most  anxious  to  catch 
any  stray  members  of  the  ex-royal  family,  whi> 
were  surmised  to  be  concealed  somewhere  in  Paria 
or  the  environs.  The  she-wolf  and  her  young,  as 
they  designated  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her 
children,  were  the  especial  objects  of  their  chase. 

News  was  brought  one  day  to  Pomin  that  they 
were  at  the  Chateau  de  Neuilly,  whence  they  were 

S>reparing  to  make  their  escape.  The  Vice-Pro- 
ect  stairted  off  at  once,  vrith  a  party  of  ten  men 
armed  to  the  teeth»  though  it  was  late  at  night  and 
the  weadier  was  detwfable. 

But  it  seems  another  parfy,  consisting  of  idl 
the  male  and  female  riff-ralBf  of  Paris,  had  got  the 
start  of  them,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  chateau  in 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  especially  with  the  view 
of  draining  the  cellars  of  the  ex-King.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  bottles  was  carried  on  upon  a  very 
methodical  plan.  The  French  have  decidedly  die 
advantage  of  us  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
organization  of  crowds.  Witness  their  arrange- 
ments at  steam-boats  and  railways,  and  the  queues 
at  their  theatres.  On  this  occasion,  instead  of  the 
whole  mob  rushing  pell-mell  into  the  cellars,  a 
chain  was  formed,  as  at  a  fire,  and  thousands  of 
botdes  were  thus  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
in  very  few  minutes  were  apportioned  in  the  dif- 
ferent chambers  of  the  mansion.  It  reminds  one 
of  Sdiiller's  description,  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell:" — 

"Durch  der  Hmde  luge  Kette 
Um  die  Wette 
Fliegt  der  Eimer." 

(Through  the  long  and  emulous  band 
Of  muy  •  hand 
Flies  the  hocket.} 

As  corkscrews  were  scarce,  the  ready  expe- 
dient of  knocking  off  the  necks  of  the  botdes  was- 
resorted  to,  and  the  wine  flowed  in  streams,  over 
the  rich  carpets  and  furniture.  T%e  whole  party 
devoted  themselves  to  the  bacchanalian  festivu 
with  classical  enthusiasm. 

Pomin  and  his  troop  arrived  about  this 
period,  and  were  considerablT  aatonidied  at  find- 
ing the  chateau,  instead  of  sombre  and  sUent, 
blazii^  with  light  and  boiBterouB  widi  revdry. 
The  l^der  halted  his  men,  in  that  state  of  mind 
in  which  Sir  Iltsroy  Kelly  lately  described  him- 
self, when  he  bad  detected  die  Lord  Chief  Justioe- 
in  an  inaccuracy  as  to  the  precise  year  in  which  aa> 
ancient  statute  had  been  passed,  scarcely  trusting: 
liie  evidence  of  his  o^vn  senses.  He  then  tumod 
round  to  the  individual  who  had  lured  him  there 
in  the  hope  of  pouncing  upon  the  royal  stragglers^ 
and  angnly  demanded  of  him  an  explanation  of 
what  they  saw  and  heard.  His  informant  sug- 
gested it  might  be  a  rtue.  Pomin  thought  it 
probable,  and  the  party  resumed  their  inarch.  As 
no  obstacle  presented  itself,  they  easily  gained  the 
first  saloon,  where  they  found  about  fifty  couples, 
some  lying  about  in  all  directions,  ■^'^ 

"  Half-naked,  lorin^  natural,  and— drank^*'' 
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while  others  were  singing  and  shouting  patriotic 
songs  and  curdca  upon  tyrants. 

Porniu,  «ho  vra-u  exceedingly  ■^Totli  at  losing 
his  prey,  and  perhaps  Bomewhat  scandalized  at  the 
Bcene  before  him,  aa  he  had  had  no  share  In  pre- 
paring it,  was  about  to  tako  strong  measuroa  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  rabble  ront,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  intruders  with  anything  but  re- 
spect, when,  as  luck  would  have  it,  this  most 
unfratemal  eehism  was  prevented  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Vice  by  one  of  the  company.  The 
<leities  of  the  infernal  symposium  hastened  to  press 
their  nectar  upon  the  newly-arrived  hero.  The 
scent  and  flavour  of  the  divine  juice,  of  a  superior 
order  to  any  that  it  had  ever  before  been  his  lot 
to  taste,  soon  tempered  hie  mortal  clay,  and  he 
speedily  forgot  his  anger  and  the  object  of  his  visit 
to  the  chateau.  For  a  time,  the  orgy  that  was  on 
the  point  of  dying  out  flared  up  with  fresh  vigour 
under  his  superintendence.  But,  besides  that  the 
enduring  powers  of  the  man  were  more  than  ordi- 
nary,  the  greater  part  of  the  guests  had  already 
drawn  rather  largely  upon  theirs.  The  lights  by 
degrees  burnt  out^  the  drunkards  fell  off  asleep, 
and  Pomin  was  left  almost  alone  in  his  glory. 
The  wine  began  to  seem  insipid  and  fade  ;  he 
longed  for  his  favourite  beverage,  rum,  and  natu- 
rally concluded  that  the  dejwsed  tyrant  must  have 
had  a  considerable  store  of  that  excellent  liquor 
in  his  cellars.  Thither  he  hastened.  At  the  top 
of  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  down  to  them  he  had 
the  misadventure  to  trip  over  the  prostrate  body 
of  a  dead-drunk  patriot  He  lost  his  equilibrium, 
and  rolled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  His 
fall  alarmed  a  party  of  five  or  six  of  his  own 
friends,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  staving  in  the 
head  of  a  barrel  of  choice  Cognac.  Not  being  very 
clear  in  their  perceptions,  they  perhaps  took  their 
leader  for  the  fitllen  angel.  They  fled,  in  fear  and 
haste ;  and  one  of  them  dropped  a  lighted  torch  in 
the  liquor,  which  caught  fire,  and  the  whole  barrel 
was  instantly  in  flames. 

Pomin  was  sobered  at  the  sight,  and  compre- 
hended the  full  peril  of  his  situation.  He  endea- 
voured to  rise  to  his  legs,  but  found  ho  had  broken 
one — the  wooden  one.  It  was  evident  that  might 
easily  be  repaired ;  hut  it  rendered  his  position  at 
that  moment  eminently  disagreeable.  His  efforts 
to  gain  the  foot  of  the  stairs  were  unavailing. 
The  flames  gained  upon  htm ;  the  vault  was  fllletl 
with  them,  as  with  floating  lava.  Another  barrel  of 
spirits  caught  fire,  and  hurst  with  a  tremendous 
explosion ;  the  fiery  flood  swept  on  towards  him — 
he  was  nearly  choked  with  the  spirituous  vapour — 
be  felt  bis  senst:^  failing.  Another  moment,  and 
he  was  lost  With  a  convulsive  hound  he  gained 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  managed  to  scramole  up 
them,  pnrsned  by  the  flames.  Once  at  the  top, 
overcome  by  the  united  effects  of  terror,  fatigue, 
and  liquor,  he  sonk  on  the  ground,  half  swooning. 
He  was  roused  from  his  torpor  by  loud  repeated 
explosions  from  the  cellar.  The  floor  was  on  fire 
beneath  him.  With  a  scream  of  agony  he  endea- 
voured to  awaken  the  wretches  around  him,  with- 
out whose  assistance  he  saw  no  chance  of  escape. 
They  tmoke,  some  of  them ;  and  Bome  of  them  who 


did  wake  only  swore  an  oalh  or  two  and  il'.y. 
again,  never  to  wake  more.  Tboee  who  iwr- 
more  completely  aroused  rushed  to  the  wimlimt, 
legardlciis  of  Pomin's  cries  for  asaistaucc,  aid 
flung  themselves  upon  the  grass.  Meanwhile  tbe 
flames  were  spreading  in  every  direction.  ScrLflin!, 
and  yells,  and  execrations  resounded  from  even 
part  of  the  building.  Loudest  in  his  outcries, 
Pomin  succeeded  in  battling  his  way  over  ik 
prostrate  bodies  of  those  who  were  too  fast  louud 
in  the  chains  of  slumber  to  do  more  than  urs; 
hini  OS  he  di.sturbcd  tliem.  He  gained  at  length 
a  window,  and  threw  himself  from  it  He  lay  f-a 
some  time  senseless. 

The  neighbourhood  had  been  alarmed,  and 
the  inhabitants  poured  out  to  the  scene  of  the  oi^- 
flagration,  in  the  hopes  of  staying  its  coune.  It 
was  too  late.  Tlie  flames  had  gained  the  masten-. 
and  were  not  to  be  conquered  by  ordinary  mem 
The  building  was  destroyed,  and  in  it  some  him- 
dreds  of  the  wretched  beings  who,  probably,  vm 
ignorant  of  their  fate.  Their  carbonised  remiiiij 
were,  for  several  days  afterwards,  dug  out  of  tite 
ruins. 

Pomin  had  been  recognised  by  some  of  bu 
band  of  Mountaineers.  He  was  less  hurt  ibiu 
frightened.  His  friends  contrived  to  rig  him  otii 
with  a  sort  of  jur>--leg,  manufactured  for  the  nonet 
from  a  young  tree. 

An  express  having  been,  in  the  meantime,  seni 
off  to  Paris  for  aid,  Chenu  was  despat^Jied  widi 
assistance  to  the  spot,  in  order  to  see  what  couiJ 
be  done,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
aster. Fornin  took  the  command  of  the  ditacti- 
ment ;  and  several  of  the  persons  who  were  <acap- 
ing  from  the  fire  wei  e  arrested,  and  taken  prisonen 
to  Paris,  charged  with  pillage  and  incendinrbin : 
and  the  Vice-Prefect  miade  a  special  report  to  tii 
principal,  in  which  he  attributed  to  himself  all  tl  ^ 
honours  of  the  night,  omitting  all  mention  of 
sbare  in  causing  its  horrors,  tk)  says  CfaeniL  It 
might  be  a  pity  to  damage  a  tale  of  such  thrilling 
interest  by  throwing  a  doubt  upon  its  anthenticitjv 

Before  we  quit  the  subject,  a  few  remarks  fowj 
themselves  upon  our  consideration,  from  the  stodT 
of  these  extraordinary  "  E«velationa."  ^^  e  lOi-T 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  we  perceive  M.  CaDM- 
diere  has  commenced  actions  against  the  Tinuti^ 
the  Morning  Post,  for  a  repetition  of  sume  « 
Chenu's  scandals.  The  ex-Prefect,  it  sccra?, 
about  to  set  up  "  in  business"  here  in  London,  act; 
is  anxious  to  clear  his  character.  It  if>  a  prai^^ 
worthy  anxiety.  But  whatever  fidsehood  then' 
be  in  the  statements  by  Chenu  and  De  la  Uoik 
some  truth  there  must  surely  be  in  them.  And  tb; 
question  that  naturally  rises  to  one's  mind  i«— Cat 
a  system,  founded  upon  a  dtate  of  thiugB  mp-'^^ 
approacUng  to  that  which  has  been  deBcrihocU^' 
permanent  ?  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  baac> 
that  the  Revolution  1848  was  an  acddentf  pfl" 
fectly  unanticipated  by  those  who  have  tat«i 
advantage  of  its  occurrence.  So,  it  may  be  sih, 
was  the  Revolution  of  1830;  and  the  sj-rfem 
founded  upon  that  event  ksted,  at  least,  seveBictn 
years.  But  that  is  a  vwy,  very  brief  day  in  to- 
existence  of  iPipeoidfty  Miral<J^t^nt  esp^' 
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ment  last  even  so  long  a  time?  Indeed,  it  is 
pafisiug  away  already.  Universal  suffrage,  aa  it  is 
improperly  called,  has  received  its  death-blow. 
The  National  Assembly  and  the  "  elected  of 
December  "  now  deny,  defy,  and  spit  at  the  power 
that  gave  them  existence.  The  diBfranchised  are 
not  likely  to  bear  witih  patience  this  cnrtailment  of 
their  newly-acqoired  and  scarce-enjoyed  righta, 
dioagh  they  may  do  so  for  some  period  in  quiet.  | 
Resistance  just  now  would  be  an  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion. They  will  probably  bide  their  time.  The 
leaders  of  that  party  will  probably  calculate  upon 
a  roustion  of  a  different  kmd  to  that  which  tbey 


I  now  Etigmatisc.  If  they  know  that  the  Revolution 
was  a  aurjirise,  they  may  think,  also,  that  Louis 
Napoleon  is  a  fiction.  He  was  chosen  by  the  great 
bulk  of  tlie  nation,  because  of  "  his  name,  that 
magical  word  of  war  and  glory."  As  the  people 
could  not  have  "  the  Son  of  the  Man,"  they  were 
fain  to  put  up  with  the  nephew.  As  the  nephew  is 
anything  but  a  "  Eepublican  of  the  eve,"  that  party 
I  have  long  ago  condemned  him,  and  they,  m  all 
likelihood,  calculate  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  will, 
sooner  or  later,  wake  from  their  delusion  and  he 
somewhat  ashamed  of  being  under  the  dominion  of 
a  tame  eagle.   Notis  verrona. 
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Though  much  I  have  travelled,  and  travel  still, 

Mj  zeal  is  getttng  coolish 
For  pMkiop  np  to  wander  from  home, 

And  coming  back  u  foolidk 

But  merry  vere  times  when  each  day  brought 

A  change  of  bed  and  table  ; 
And  tronble  we  nei-er  grudged  to  nuke 

Ouneivea  uncomfortable. 

yvHh  atn  abSSUng  to  reach  the  old  inn 
By  dinner,  we  cheered  the  "boys"  on : 

In  tbe  happy  days  when  we  ate  tough  steak. 
And  drank  port — tliat  burning  poison. 

Tvas  merry  to  drain  the  deep  punch-bowl 

Before  we  climbed  to  the  attio ; 
And  found  damp  aheets,  well  stodi'd  wiUi  fleas — 

For  flcaa  are  not  rfaenmatic. 

Tm  merry  to  practice  at  the  bar 

That  finest  of  profeBsiont. 
TinUlus  gave  the  Devil  a  faint 

For  inventii^  Circuit  and  SessicHia. 

Wonders  ^ant  tteun  has  wrought, 
Though  a  babe,  and  still  in  the  gristle; 

MetUnks  it  is  time  he  should  soon  outgrow 
Hia  in&ntine  scream  and  whistle. 

HiB  perilous  fipeed  is  a  contrast  rare 

To  the  cAd  post-horses'  amble ; 
Us  rare,  besides,  that  yonr  widow  may  sue 

Under  the  Act  of  Lord  CampbelL 

Quickly  between  us  and  those  we  love 

The  golf  still  widens,  deepens. 
'Us  well  to  insure,  before  you  start, 

Yosr  body  and  soul  for  threepence. 

I  bin  would  die,  when  die  I  most, 
No  human  bemg's  debtw  i 


'Tis  pleasant  to  think,  too,  if  one's  smashed. 
That  some  one  will  be  the  better. 

Tis  pleasant  to  drink  the  country  air 
In  the  nu»ning-  fresh  and  early ; 

But  why  get  up  when  you've  at  all 

To  do  particularly  ? 

Tii  pleasant  to  list  the  wild  bird's  scMig, 

And  the  rippling  streamlet's  babUe, 
Especially  when  you're  fretting  at 

Some  rural  squirdy  squabUe. 

As  when  the  miller  hoards  in  Jane 

The  waters,  and  still  lets  less  j>as8, 
Your  meads  are  parched,  you  ope  the  sluice. 
And  then  he  sues  for  the  trespass. 

Or,  if  your  binds  should  have  shot  a  fox, 

A  feud,  that  will  never  determine^ 
Convulses  all  your  neighbourhood. 

On  account  (rf  the  worthless  vermin. 

'Tis  pleasant  to  come  on  a  firolic  bare 
When  the  summer  months  are  ^proaching, 

Butnot  on  a  man,  {n  a  lone  green  lane, 
Whom  yon  prosecuted  for  poaching. 

In  muddy  streams  may  books  he  found, 
Sudi  books  as  are  writtai  by  Germans ; 

In  stones  are  sermons,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
But  then  I  don't  like  sermons. 

Thank  God!  the  trees  don't  Ulk.   If  they  did. 
They  might  talk  like  connby  gentiemen. 

Whatever  these  worthies  speechify, 
I  find  they  still  tiieir  rental  mean. 

Brother  fool,  though  your  window  looks  on  a  backyard, 

A  dingy  hack  yard  with  its  one  tree. 
Take  a  focd's  advice,  brother  fool ;  stay  in  town ; 

Don't'go  like  a  tool  to  the  amnOyS 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  PROVINCIAL  JOURNALISM. 


Provikcial  journalism  has  not  stood  still  amidst 
the  progress  of  these  latter  days ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  of  the  old  joumalB  which  differ  very  little, 
excejit  in  size,  from  what  they  were  half  a  century 
ago.  Many  of  the  most  venerable — the  "old  lights," 
as  they  are  irreverently  styled  amongst  the  craft — 
retain  the  ancient  style  of  arrangement,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  ancient  dulness;  indeed, 
they  are  bo  cherished  in  local  recolleutidn  that  even 
a  cliange  for  the  better  in  their  sweanmce  seems 
to  give  them  a  bewildered  look.  It  is  Burprising, 
too,  how  little  the  competition  of  these  days  of 
change  and  improvement  has  affected  their  pros- 
perity. The  name  of  the  jounud  has  become 
patent  in  its  district ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
a  name,  notwithstanding  Juliet's  postulate.  What 
the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  enjoyed  their  descen- 
dants, in  the  amiable  weakness  of  hereditary 
ignorance,  consider  good  enough  for  them.  The 
old  servant  who  has  called  "  faar  the  news"  at  the 
market  town  once  a  week  these  fifty  years,  and  the 
old  master  who  has  taken  it  in  all  hie  life,  speak  of 
flieir  constancy  with  a  sort  of  pride.  While  the 
customer  thinks  nothing  can  be  better,  the  pro- 
prietor cares  not,  though  his  newly-fledged  con- 
temporary is  best,  BO  long  as  the  public  do  not 
find  it  out  The  proprietor  fancies  that  nothing 
can  knock  up  die  oM  journal,  and  he  is  very  far 
rights  for  an  old  joomal  Ib  very  tenadons  of  life. 
Thirty,  forty,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  a  hundred 
years*  start,  is  fearful  odds,  where  the  name  weighs 
more  than  the  quality  of  the  article.  It  must  be  a 
ver^  active  and  distinguished  competitor  indeed 
which  gets  tiie  start  of  an  old  journal ;  and  the  old 
journal  must  be  a  "  very  slow  coach,"  or  else  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  would  not  be  distanced  in 
the  race.  The  indolence  of  the  ancient  regime 
being  sustained  by  the  ignonmce  of  the  readers, 
the  pabulum  of  the  paper  is  scarcely  varied 
with  the  age.  Oouxmdrums,  acrostics,  economical 
receipts,  odd  coincidences,  and  horrible  murders, 
are  displayed  in  due  form.  Krdis,  marriages,  and 
dcal^  are  a  leading  feature;  and  tliea  we  are  told, 
whenever  of^rtunity  occurs,  how  "three  old 
women,  named  Cramp,  Damp,  and  Stomp,  took 
tea  together,  the  treat  being  given  by  Lady  _  Boun- 
tiful, when  they  drank  soventy-seren  cups  of  tea 
amongst  them ;  and  it  was  found  that  their  united 
ages  amounted  to  277  years."  The  compilers  do 
not  care  with  what  these  journals  are  fillec^  so  long 
as  they  are  filled.   As  of  old — 

*'  The  careless  author  only  strirei  to  joia 
Ai  many  words  as  make  m  even  Un^ 
As  many  Unes  as  fill  a  row  complete, 
As  many  rows  as  furnish  up  a  sheet." 

A  puT  of  scissorB  is  the  sub-editor;  and  the  paste- 
pot  and  bmsh  are  to  the  managerB  <^  an  old  joumail 
what  the  bellowB-blower  is  to  the  OTgaoist  Lead- 
ing artaclea  are  eschewed  aa  on  innovation,  or, 
perhaps,  because  they  add  to  the  trouble  and 


expense  of  management  If  anything  original  Le 
perpetrated,  the  aim  of  it  is  to  reprove  some  pes- 
tilent contemporary  of  a  younger  growtii  in  Bome 
such  strain  as  this : — "  Poor  old  man  1  is  it  coroe 
to  this  ?  Is  this  ihe  way  these  irreverent  yoangster^ 
flout  at  thy  grey  hairs  ?  '  A  good  soft  pillow  for 
thy  good  white  head'  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
than  martial  casque  and  nodding  plumes ;  bntthoo 
must  be  up  once  more,  and  do  Imttle  against  these 
malapert  boys.  They  shall  know  the  value  of  aa 
old  man's  staff  ere  thou  hast  done  viih  then. 
Much  hast  thou  home,  but  patience  has  its  limitf; 
so  once  more  step  into  the  ring,  and  try  a  la^ 
Ml  with  this  vain-glorious  yonSL  Thoa  m-fA 
now  say,  with  poor  Antigone  in  the  play,  'Ab, 
me,  they  jeer  at  me  !*  Bat  woe  to  the  mackm. 
Tell  thy  challenger  that  thine  is  a  green  old  age; 
and  recommend  him,  in  the  spring  time  of 
days,  to  act  as  thou  didst  (a  matter  in  Mb  c»e 
rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for),  and  then  hii 
grey  hairs  may  be  as  vigorous  as  thine.  Tell 
him — 

'  That  ID  thy  youth  thou  never  didst  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  Hquors  to  thy  blood ; 
Nor  didst  thou,  with  unblushing  f(Nrehesd,woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  d^ily; 
TlMicfore  thy  age  is  as  >  Im^  mnte,  I 
Froaty,  hut  kindly !'" 

The  journals  which  have  started  into  life  of  Ute 
years  are  of  a  different  kind.  SpecuhUion  in 
journalism  lias,  indeed,  usually  been  impelled  br 
the  short-comings  of  the  old.  There  ia,  is  «e 
have  already  said,  a  strong  disposition  amongst 
the  public  to  look  kindly  on  an  old  journal,  be- 
cause it  is  an  old  acquaintance;  and  if  an  old 
journal  only  keeps  itself  in  motion  ever  so  gently, 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  distance  those  who  haTC  em- 
barked on  the  tide  of  competition.  Bat,  nnliK^> 
the  ancient  journalists  are  prone  to  presnme  on 
good  nature,  and  &1I  into  we  error  ^of  thinkiDg 
that  their  strength  is  inherent  The  Tdegn^ 
rejoicing  in  its  state  of  single  bleaBedneas— coek- 
Bure  that  nothing  can  hurt  the  old  T^foj^i^g*" 
some  fine  morning  offends  the  Whigs  or  thfltoriS  ; 
of  the  borough;  or  perhaps  it  puts  both  (wt  w^ 
temper  by  its  unmitigated  dulness.  Forthwift. 
the  establishment  of  "  another  paper"  is  threatewJ: 
and  however  idly  the  threat  may  have  been  uttere4 
there  is  always  at  hand  some  imfledged  poet,  soi« 
incomparable,  because  uncompared,  local  genluat* 
fan  the  flame  of  discontent,  and,  in  the  fulness  m 
his  pride,  to  say  nothing  of  his  love  of  pclffHiHif 
to  undertake  the  Sisyphian  Ubour  of  conductiiig  J 
new  journal.  Then  enthusiastic  politiciiM 
ardent  speculators  are  attracted  into  the  enterpriw 
The  proprietor  of  the  Telegraph  is  well-4o-do  u" 
the  world ;  he  has  brought  up  faiB  family  in 
hehasgotoneofhissonsuitotlie  £xciBe,  m 
another  into  the  Customs ;  and  as  he  edogiea 
neighbouring  lord  for  the  bountiefl  whidi  he  dis- 
penses on  the  country,  and.  the  transcendint  talent 
Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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he  is  eaid  to  exhibit  in  Parliament,  of  course  the 
noble  lord  (so  it  is  supposed)  is  the  proprietor's 
good  friend.  Many  persons,  therefore,  rush  into 
a  matter  about  which  they  know  nothing,  rejoicing 
in  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  finger  in  such  a 
fine  pie.  Besides,  it  is  thought  some  importance 
may  bo  derived  from  being  one  of  the  makers,  it 
may  be  nilera>  of  the  mysterious  "we;"  some 
tcowmsy  in  sharing  the  free  admissions  to  Uteatre, 
WI,  and  concert,  this  being  specially  gratifying 
to  die  young  folks  of  the  funily ;  and  some  satis- 
Action  in  having  one's  speeches  at  the  vestry  re- 
ported by  "  onr  own  reporter ;"  while,  to  crown 
all,  there  is  the  almost  certain  contingency  of  a 
large  profit  accruing.  Who  would  not  take  a  share 
in  A  newspaper,  with  such  good  things  in  view  ? 
Well,  subscriptions  are  clubbed  to  provide  the 
capital  required  for  the  purchase  of  types  and 
pr&ses,  for  the  hire  of  labour,  mental  and  mecha- 
nical, and  to  place  a  balance  at  the  bankers  to  keep 
the  concern  afloat  until  it  can  sustain  itself.  The 
Iiidcpendent  is  launched,  and  it  duly  becomes  a 
nine  days'  wonder.  Generally,  the  new  paper 
opens  with  an  article  on  the  ignorance,  stupidity, 
and  old-womanishness  of  "  onr  contemporary,  the 
Telegraph" — an  ungrateful  proceeding,  by  the 
way,  because  the  d^cienciea  of  the  Telegraph 
have  called  its  rival  into  e^cistencc ;  and,  ignorant 
or  heedless  of  the  etiquette  which  forbids  the  Tele- 
graph to  recognise  the  Jndep«nd«n<  as  a  contem- 
porary until  it  becomes  an  established  journal,  the 
proprietors  regard  the  Telegraph's  silence  as  an 
admission  that  the  attack  of  the  Independent  is 
unanswerable. 

But  anon  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
their  dream.    By  and  by,  it  turns  out  that  the 
public  do  not  takequitesomuch  interest  in the/«rfe- 
pendent  as  its  projectors  do ;  the  prospect  looks  less 
pleasing  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  wears  off ;  the 
enbscriittions  become  exhausted;  and  the  specu- 
lation having  been  impelled  by  vanity  more  than 
a  spirit  of  enterprise,  tiiere  is  a  lack  of  inclination 
to  put  down  any  more  money.    Bat  printers, 
reporters,  and  editors,  and  even  poets,  capable  as 
they  are  falsely  reputed  to  be  of  "  living  on  the 
chuneleon's  dish — the  air,"  must  be  paid,  aye,  and 
weekly  toa   It  is  also  a  condition  of  the  existence 
of  a  newspaper  that  stamp  and  paper,  and  govem- 
xncnt  duties,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  monti^'s  end. 
A  temporary  check  occurs,  and  troubles  begin  to 
accumulate.    Each  of  the  shareholders  has  pro- 
Imbly  found  out,  by  this  time,  that  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  act  as  editor ;  and  all  of  them,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  are  very  likely  embroiled  with 
that  functionary,  who,  either  being  as  conceited  as 
"themselves,  or  else  really  competent  to  discharge 
ilia  duties,  will  not  submit  to  dictation.    The  con- 
<em,  though  prospering,  is  far  from  *'  turning  the 
comer"  oftheoutlay ;  and — oh,  horrible! — anaction 
ibr  libel,  perpetrated  for  "  the  good  of  the  cause," 
etarts  jxpt  a  very  lion  in  the  way.   In  shor^  either 
A  didike  to  fiuther  onihiy,  the  fear  of  loss,  or  of 
tile  conseqnenccs  of  remaining  in  such  a  fire-ship 
«te  a  spirited  .part}-  journal  sometimes  is,  or  dis- 
trusted with  the  demolition  of  his  delusions  about 
profits  and  xwwcr,  the  amateur  journalist  is  soon 
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glad  to  get  out  of  a  speculation  in  which  he  has 
exhibited  his  ignorance  at  the  expense  of  his 
pocket  The  newspaper  is  handed  over  to  some- 
body adventurous  enough  to  take  the  concern  with 
its  liabilities,  or  it  may  be  sold  for  the  worth  of 
the  plant  The  journal  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  or  of  the  editor,  or  of  some  stranger,  who 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  nick  of  time,  with  the 
reqniaite  courage  and  capital. 

The  jonmu^  now  b^ns  to  assume  its  per- 
manent character.  It  is  henceforth  condncted 
as  a  commercial  undertaking,  to  obtain  profits. 
The  original  projectors  have  already  "nailed  its 
colours  to  the  mast,"  and  committed  it  irre- 
trievably to  the  "^^^l^g  or  Tory  party;  but  the 
force  of  its  political  impulses  are  still  a  matter 
of  calculation.  An  increase  or  a  decrease  of 
"  steam,"  as  the  phrase  is,  takes  place.  Tho 
journal  henceforth  developes  sympathies  towards 
the  Church  or  towards  dissent ;  it  is  VFbig,  and 
something  more  or  less,  as  it  may  suit  the  locality 
and  the  advertising  department ;  for  a  jounu^ 
reflects,  it  does  not  lead,  the  public  pinion  of  the 
district  in  which  it  is  published.  'The  advertise- 
ments are  the  backbone  of  a  comitry  newspaper, 
the  wind  to  which  its  sails  are  trimmed,  the  beacon 
by  which  it  is  steered.  And,  strangely  as  it  may 
sound,  to  the  uninitiated,  ability  is  not  a]^\'ays  the 
"  one  thing  needful "  that  will  make  a  country 
newspaper  prosperous.  There  are  many  journals, 
indeed,  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  independence, 
and  contempt  of  personal  considerations,  which 
actually  do  recommend  what  they  sell — news  and 
publicity.  But  it  is  undeniable  tiiat  many  of 
the  ablest  journals,  both  in  the  country  and  the 
metropolis,  are  amongst  the  least  prosperous.  The 
joumtdists  who  seek  to  elevate  tho  public  taste 
surely  mistake  their  vocation.  It  is  those  journals 
which  are  written  dmim  to  the  public  taste — tho 
readers  of  which  are  crammed  with  the  horrors  of 
suicide,  murder,  and  other  brutality ;  which  relate 
the  ribaldry  of  seducers  as  exposed  in  the  law 
courts;  which  descant  learnedly  on  vast  goose- 
berries, stupendous  cabbages,  and  children  fonr  at 
a  birth—that  too  oStea  get  tito  call  of  the  market 
Success  will  generally  attend  those  who  will  con- 
descend to  *'  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small 
beer." 

The  management  of  a  country  journal  consists 
mainly  in  a  struggle  to  preserve  or  obtain  a  con- 
nexion, by  adroitiy  steering  through  difficulties 
which  are  numerous  as  opinions.  Often  the  editor 
is  forced  to  use  the  laai,  contrary  to  his  better 
feelings,  and  oftener  to  refrain  from  exposing 
wrong,  because  it  would  produce  the  cry  of  "  Stop 
my  paper  r  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  then,  that 
the  provincial  press  occupies  so  low  a  position  in 
pnblic  estimation,  since  its  views  are  modified  or 
exaggerated  just  as  it  may  suit  the  counter  interest 
If  uie  public  were  unconscious  of  the  "  trick  of 
trade,**  it  might  not  matter  so  much.  But  your 
fellow  townsmen  see  the  actors,  and  are  generally 
able  to  iathom  the  motives  of  the  action.  They 
know  why  you  come  out  so  strong  in  favour  of  one 
cause  and  why  you  slight  another  ;  why  yom^ise 
So-and-so  and  "frown  indignantly"  on  mich-a- 
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one.  Nor  do  they  Bcrnple  to  tell  you  Bometimes 
thAt  it  is  "  aU  humbug; thereby  piuiily  expreseing 
the  opinion  wbich  they  entertain  of  yoor  honeaty 
and  your  profeeBton. 

The  coiintry  preas  is  often  degraded  by  the 
trumpery  squabbleB  which  Boz  has  gibbeted  in  his 
account  of  the  city  of  Eatanswill.  The  public  do 
not  care  two  straws  which  of  the  beliigerenta  is 
right,  and,  if  they  take  any  interest  at  all  in  the 
matter,  it  is  just  as  ill-natured  men  love  a  cat  and 
dog  fight  Newspaper  men  forget  that  to  call  each 
other  names  is  as  "  easy  as  lying,"  and  that  it  is 
the  faculty  of  a  foul  mind.  'When  one  writer  con- 
descends to  call  his  opponent  "reptile,"  and  he 
retorts  with  "  dirty  akmu,"  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
if  the  public  come  to  the  conduBion,  "  Arcades 
ambo ;  id  est,  blachgoardB  boOL*' 

There  are,  however,  country  editon,  and  man^ 
of  them,  too,  who  fed  the  degradati(»i  of  dieir 
order  as  only  men  of  education  and  mind  can  feel. 
They  suffer  in  public  estimation  through  die  con- 
duct of  empirics,  the  pretenders,  the  intruders  in 
the  newspaper  world.  People  are  prone  to  judge 
of  a  class  by  the  sample  at  hand ;  and  this  is  some- 
times the  trudging  bookseller,  the  touter  for  adver- 
tisements, who  is  happy  to  cringe  so  as  he  gete 
them,  and  the  "jolly  fellow  "  who  makes  friends  at 
hotel  taps  and  in  smoking-rooms. 

There  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  consUtotion  of 
the  staff  of  the  provincid  press  which  alone  ia  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  editordup  from  taking  a  high 
social  rank.  The  printer  of  a  new^jwr,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  by  a 'turn  of  good  luck 
may^  become  its  proprietor ;  and  the  £ict  that  he  is 
80  IB  generally  considered  a  aofScient  qualification 
for  its  management.    Thus  the  manners  of  the 

§rinting-ofGce  may  be  expressed  in  tlie  columns  of 
le  journal ;  and  persons  deficient  in  education, 
breeding,  and  position,  presume  to  speak  authori- 
tatively on  all  that  concerns  social  life.  Destitute 
of  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  it  is  not  surprbing 
that  gentlemen  avoid  them ;  and  though  they  may 
possess  a  rough  and  ready  talent,  it  is  scarcely  a 
recommendation,  because  society  is  ever  feariiil 
that  the  critic's  hand  will  attack  its  conventionalities. 
The  leading  articles  may,  indeed,  be  supplied  by 
some  zealous  political  lawyer  or  clergyman,  «u& 
road  i  but  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  pronin^- 
knife,  as  may  suit  the  policy  of  the  paper.  e 
know  a  writer  who,  having  rebelled,  was  met  with 
the  answer,  "  I  pay  yon  to  write  for  me,  and  not 
for  my  paper." 

There  is  an  eternal  current  of  promotion  in  a 
country  newspaper  office  which  depresses  the  social 
position  of  those  connected  with  its  literary  depart- 
ment. The  newspaper  business  is  one  almost 
entirely  of  accident.  The  aspirants  for  the  editor's 
stool  scarcely  ever  undergo  a  course  of  training,  as 
if  none  were  required.  The  staff  is  often  recruited 
from  the  printing-office.  A  compositor  happens 
to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  short -hand ; 
and  aa  nearly  all  country  newspapera  are  under- 
manned, the  editor  is  only  too  happy  to  make  this 
little  learning  useful,  in  providing  police  reports 
and  local  paragraphs.  The  regular  reporter,  if 
there  ia  one,  commits  himself,  or  gets  a  better 


berth,  and  the  makeshift  steps  into  lua  pkee. 
Thus  the  system  works,  and,  pc^pe,  aided  1^  Ae 
save-all  disposition  of  the  prcmrietots,  a  matt  vbo 
came  in  at  the  printing-office  door  finds  himself  at 
length  seated  in  the  editor's  chair.  A  &dlity  ia 
scribbling  is  too  often  the  chief  qualificatioavliicli 
the  proprietor  seeks.  There  is  little  regard  for 
the  intrinsic  respectability  of  &e  vocation,  or  ebe 
it  is  outweighed  by  a  low  salary.  Ezperie&ce, 
tact,  and  education  are  neglected;  and  in  eome 
instances,  rare  though  they  may  be,  the  absence  of 
gentlemanly  feeling  is  a  recommendation,  becanae 
ita  possession  is  a  bar  to  vulgar  control.  ' 

The  strong  line  of  demarcation  which  existg  i 
between  the  various  grades  of  emphyit  i&  the  I 
large  newqwper  establishments  in  the  couBlry  n-  : 
quires  a  few  words.   It  might  naturally  b«  ex-  ' 
pected  that  a  body  af  men  who  are  ali^ited  pci^ 
Btmally  by  tiie  public  would  reaat  the  otAnrd 
preeBure  by  internal  union.    But  not  bo;  tW  | 
editor  taboos  his  sub,  and  the  sub,  in  turn,  aeniiBa  | 
a  superiority  over  the  reporter ;  and  the  reporter,  ' 
often  by  way  of  self-eatiafaction,  we  sappot^  : 
becomes  the  luminary  of  a  public-house  smokiag-  i 
room.   "Everyone  for  himself,  and  God  for  »  , 
all !"  is  the  rule  of  the  provincial  prese.  Esdi  | 
man  is  so  busy  in  climbing  upwwds,  that  he  j 
no  thought  of  those  below.    The  editor,  if  be  i&  i 
trying  for  position,  exerts  himself  all  the  moR  ' 
Btrennously  because  he  has  reached  the  threshold  | 
of  gentility ;  and  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  oetncitt  i 
hie  literary  underlings.   Great  friendliness  nuy, 
indeed,  exist  between  the  parties  within  the  sbtde  I 
of  the  office.   The  editor  will  join  in  a  diah  of  lea  I 
or  a  glasB  of  grog  with  the  aub  on  "  die  bn^  i 
night,"  but  sel^m  thinks  it  becomes  him  to  exWbit ' 
these  civilitiea  in  his  own  hoose.   Is  not  ^  a 
mistaken  policy,  both  in  proprtetoTB  and  editon? 
As  moat  of  them  have  been  printers  and  reports 
themselyes,  it  is  casting  contempt  on  their  owa 
origin.   The  reporter,  irfter  all,  is  the  mo6t  jm- 
mineut  representative  of  the  journal  before  the 
public ;  he  is  the  feeler  of  the  editor,  so  to  epe*^ 
and  generally  the  standard  by  which  the  pnhlic 
judge  him.  Now,  if  the  editor  slights  the  reporter, 
how  can  he  expect  to  be  esteemed  by  the  pubUc? 
Such  a  shrinking  of  the  higher  from  the  lower 
grades  must  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  Bodal 
position  of  the  whole  body. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  tiie 
provincial  editor ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope  to 
elevate  his  vocadon  by  confessing  its  faults,  tint 
they  may  be  purged  away.  He  is  worthy  of 
better  acceptation  in  Bociety,  measured  by  be 
labours.  We  could  wish  those  gentry  whose  crid- 
dsm  is  expressed  in  the  order,  "  Stop  my  pap*, 
no  worse  punishment  than  a  week  spent  on  tbe 
wheel  of  a  newspaper.  They  would  soon  find  d*: 
situation  too  hot  for  them.  TUsj  would  acqiiiit' 
some  notion  of  severe  drudgery,  of  which  they  aw 
now  in  blissful  ignorance.  Multifarious  paitic'^ 
of  matter,  each  of  them  insignificant  in  itself, 
yet  important  in  the  general  combination,  to 
be  selected,  analysed,  compreesed,  to  please  a 
diversity  of  taste  withouU^ommduiflj^  reports 
to  be  stripped  (^djai^^'i^drBQij^J^^^^ 
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mto  a  preaentaUe  ihape;  commeiito  on  tojncs 
political,  literary,  commennBl,  esoteric  as  well  as 
popular,  to  be  obtained  or  prepared ;  paragraphs 
to  be  written  on  every  imaginable  subject,  from  a 
monabvtu  gooseberry  to  the  revelation  of  an 
empire ;  correapomlence  to  be  licked  into  shape — 
for  the  BrtiH  and  the  DecU  often  reqaire  a  great 
deal  oS  correction ;  in  a  word,  all  the  local  events 
of  &e  we^,  and  all  the  strildi^  incidents  of  the 
fonr  qoarters  of  the  globe,  t.  e.,  its  N.  E.  W.  &.,  to 
be  cooked  npon  the  gridiron  of  memory.  All  the 
time,  too,  a  flood-tide  of  "unavoidable  matter" 
comes  sweeping  al<nig,  cramblii^  away  plans,! 
destroymg  anai^cemaits,  and  making  the  heart  sick 
with  fte  erer-b^vming,  nem-etidiiig  toil  Talk 
die  haidalup  of  "rix  npon  four"  m  board 
diip ! — eertainly  it  is  disa^eeable  to  lack  beef 
whien  yov  abonnd  in  appetite,  but  it  is  noUting 
near  so  had  as  the  nempaper  ill — a  month's  raid- 
ing and  writing  to  be  got  through  in  a  week,  and 
whole  volomes  of  matter  to  be  crammed  into  a  few 
lender  colnmns.  Then  there  is  the  incidental 
harass  of  the  editor's  office— to  have  a  train  of 
thought  cat  in  two  by  the  nnceremonions  appear- 
ance of  "  the  devil "  uid  the  imp's  nncom|nt)mising 


cry  of  "Oo;^!"  and  to  be  snmmoned  from  the 
editorial  "  den  "  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  patnm- 
age  contained  in  the  promised  purchase  of  your 
next  week's  paper,  provided  the  letter  signed  "  A 
Constant  Reader  is  inserted  therein.  An  effica- 
cions  wet  blanket  is  thns  thrown  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate editor,  and  he  is  discomposed  in  the  very 
throes  of  composition.  No  wonder  that  the  editor 
can  so  seldom  be  seen — no  wonder  that  his  mind 
sometimes  is  bewildered  as  to  wfaidi  contaributor 
and  which  class  of  readers  he  shall  please,  or 
rather  displease,  this  being  the  almost  inevitable 
result  should  he  show  a  preference  to  any. 

Such*  ordinarily,  is  the  ^ffovincial  editor's  toil : 
u(9c  and  well,  indined  and  disinclined,  in  joy  and 
sadness,  whether  maoled  in  a  controversy  or 
annoyed  by  some  critic  who  has  discorered  that 
tiiere  is  a  "e"  tamed  nnsidC'down  in  the  for^- 
fonrth  line  of  the  fifth  oolnmn  of  the  eighth  page. 
He  must  work  in  all  seasons,  and  under  fdl  cireom- 
stances : 

"  He  nerer  tires  nor  itiqn  to  ns^ 
But  omraid  sdU  be  goM," 

except,  indeed,  to  die  ;  and  then,  nine  times  ont  of 
ten,  he  dies,  poor  man !  in  harness. 
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AiiONO  the  many  apocry;^  naxratives  of  die 
Tafanud  there  is  none,  perhaps,  less  supported  by 
independent  historical  evidence  than  the  statement 
of  the  Rabbis,  that  the  Qileadites,  long  after  the 
time  of  Jepthah,  continued  to  exclnde  their  nogh- 
booTs  of  Ephraim  from  the  passage  of  the  fords  of 
Jordan.  The  extemporaneous  device  which  had 
been  adopted  for  discovering  the  enemies  of  Gilead 
became,  it  is  said,  a  permanent  local  institution; 
and  no  traveller  ooold,  Uioiceforth,  pass  eastward 
or  -westward  unless  he  had  satisfied  the  sentinels 
of  the  ford  that  lie  could  jiroaoonce  the  initial  letter 
of  Shibboleth  with  a  distinct  and  audible  aspiration. 
For  ecnne  years,  indeed,  while  the  wanton  invasion 
of  their  rivals  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  <^  the 
conquerors,  the  persecution  of  the  offending  tribe 
extended  even  into  the  interior  of  the  Gmeadite 
territory.  The  popular  test  was  administored  1^ 
tke  «IdeiB  at  the  gates  of  every  dly  and  village ; 
aaid  tbe  l^ihraimites,  or,  as  th^  were  commonly 
called,  Sibbolites,  were  subjected  to  fine  and  im^- 
Bonment,  if  not  to  death,  on  mere  proof  of  the 
tenuity  of  their  pronunciation.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  of  hostili^  became  fainter ;  the 
legml  penalties  i^jainst  strangers  were  suffered  to 
become  obsolete ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  centnry 
uid  a  b«lf,  tbe  free  passage  of  the  river  was  vir- 
tually re -opened,  though  in  a  manner  highly  iUos- 
3%tive  of  the  conservative  caution  for  which  the 
Pantrymen  of  Jepthah  were  in  those  days  »ni- 
tently  distii^aiehed.  Instead  of  withdrawing  the 


gaards  of  the  ford,  or  din>enBing  with  the  lomg- 
estaUished  teet,  the  Qileadites  determined  that  in 
fntnie  the  two  modes  of  |>nnianoiation  should  be 
considered  eqo^y  admisBihle.  Thoae  vriio  eonld 
say  Shibboled^  were  to  pass  as  of  old;  and  those 
who  said  SibboMh  were  to  be  admitted  to  equal 
privil^es ;  but  the  password  in  one  or  the  otiwr 
form  was  still  to  be  rigorously  demanded. 

Some  time  after  the  enactment  of  the  new  law — 
the  Sibbolite  Emancipation  Act,  as  it  was  called — 
it  happened  that  a  merchant  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Beni-Heber,  or  money  changers,  a  renuumt  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  had  long 
been  settled  in  the  cities  of  Gilead,  presented  him- 
self at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  Cor^  and  requested 
the  watchman  to  open  it.  On  the  demand  of  the 
password  he  confidently  replied  SkivvoUth;  for 
his  tribe,  like  the  Ghreeks  and  Spaniards,  always 
changed  the  letto-  b  into  v.  "If  you  are  a  Qilead- 
ite,"  said  the  sentinel,  "yon  can  say  Shibboietht 
if  an  f^lmiimite,  you  are  allowed,  such  is  the 
liberality  of  my  soperiois,  to  pass  by  the  word 
Sibboieth;  hat  Shiwioleth  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  my  instructions."  The  merchant,  who 
felt  the  reqtdred  labial  to  be  impossible,  in  vain 
reminded  the  guuMlian  of  the  ford  that  the  test 
was  intended  oa\y  to  exclude  Ephraimites,  as  a 
poniflhment  of  their  aggressione  in  the  days  of 
Jepthah;  and  tiiat  Ms  tribe,  the  Beni-Heber,  had 
notoriously  been  unconnected  with  the  invaders, 
and  innocent  of  the  in^izoti  b/^inl&d^^t>£not 
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innocent,"  the  sentinel  replied,  "  Shiwoleth  does 
not  appear  in  my  instmctions."  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  merchant  offered  to  pronounce 
the  letter  a,  the  ancient  test  of  nationality,  with  or 
without  any  degree  of  aspiration  which  might  be 
required ;  Sivwleth  and  Shiwoleth  were  equally 
inaidmiBsible ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  postpone 
his  business  beyond  the  river  to  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

vVhile  we  ive  iar  from  attributing  historical 
antiienticity  to  the  Babbinical  addition  to  Scrip- 
ture which  we  have  quoted,  we  are  not  disposed 
hastily  to  reject  it  on  the  ground  of  its  impro- 
bability. The  apparent  abmurdity  of  the  Gileadtte 
policy,  in  converting  a  contrivance  for  discovering 
their  Ephraimite  enemies  into  a  mode  of  annoying 
the  harmless  Beni-Heber,  might  seem  to  render 
.  the  whole  story  improbable,  if  we  did  not  find  an 
exact  parallel  to  it  in  our  own  dealings  with  the 
descendants  of  both  tribes,  or  of  their  kindred. 
The  oaths  which  obstruct  the  entrance  of  Jews 
into  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  devised  exclu- 
sively as  Becurittes  against  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jacobttos  to  offices  of  political  trust 
The  operative  words  of  the  oath  of  alteg^ce  bind 
the  swearer  to  adhere  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover;  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy negatives,  in  plain  thon^  illogical  language, 
the  usurping  cWms  of  the  Pope.  It  is  certain 
that  the.  lews  have  no  predilection  for  the  heirs  of 
the  Stoarta,  nor  is  it  imputed  to  them  that  they 
are  disposed  to  contend  that  the  Pope  "has,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  power,  authority,  or  dominion 
within  these  realms ;"  and  yet,  by  a  casual  and 
unforeseen  effect,  these  oaths  exclude  them  from 
Parliament  The  form  of  sanction  added  to  the 
oath,  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  is  the  sole 
obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  test  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  adopt  it  in  substance.  A  Jew  cannot 
repeat  such  a  form  without  apparent  hypocrisy  and 

J)rofanation ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  assumed  by  the 
aw  to  be  disaffected  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and 
to  favour  the  temporal  pretensions  of  the  Pope. 
It  matters  little  that  Jacobitism  is  e:itinct,  and  that 
the  Catholics,  like  the  Ephraimites  in  the  story, 
have  been  admitted  to  equality  with  those  who 
formerly  excluded  them.  A  mere  phrase  in  a 
formula  which  has  long  ago  served  its  purpose  has 
been  found  capable  of  a  result  never  contemplated 
"bj  those  who  framed  it ;  and  it  is  now  loudly  and 
obstinately  maintained  as  an  independent  and 
inviolable  principle. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  formula  under  con- 
sideration assimiee  the  Christianity  of  those  on 
whom  it  is  imposed;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
suspected  Papists  might  be  supposed  to  be  at  least 
nominal  Christians ;  but  the  intention  of  tiie  framere 
of  the  declaration  was  sufficiently  shown  when  the 
Jews  objected  to  the  same  form  under  the  Act  of 
George  I.,  which  made  the  abjuration  oath  com- 
pulsory on  all  persons.    Their  scruple  was  at  once 
'admitted  to  be  well  founded,  and  they  were  allowed 
by  law  to  take  the  oath  without  the  obnoxious  : 
form  of  sanction.   The  same  reasonable  indulgence  . 
has  since  been  allowed  them  in  all  cases  where  the  < 
oathe  are  required,  except  in  taking  a  seat  in  Par-  : 


I  liament  Municipal  offices  and  shrievalties  are 
I  open  to  them,  nor  has  an  attempt  at  any  time  been 
made  to  interfere  with  their  electoral  ft^chi&e; 
but  the  words.  "  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,"  still 
meet  them  at  the  doors  of  Parliament  If  the  Acta 
had  merely  required  that  all  persons  shonld  take 
the  oaths,  mstead  of  prescribing  their  form,  Jews 
would  necessarily  be  entitied  to  take  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  religious  usages.  Judicial  oaths, 
wMch  are,  at  least,  as  sacred  as  parliamentuy 
tests,  may  receive  a  sanction  from  the  belief  of  tha 
ChriiBtian  or  the  non-Christian.  If  it  had  been  the 
custom  for  a  witness  inaconrt  of  justice  to  confirm 
his  ^tements  by  the  same  form  of  oaUi,  an  j^ta- 
tion  would  undoubtedly  have  been  raised  9gmteb 
any  proposal  to  "  unchristianise"  the  law,  by  admit- 
ting the  testimony  of  Jews  or  of  Mahommetaos. 
Fortunately,  when  the  case  occurred  in  practice,  it 
became  the  province  of  the  judges  to  declare  or 
invent  a  rule  of  coromon  law  corresponding  with 
common  sense;  and,  accordingly,  the  Jew  may 
cover  his  head,  and  depose  upon  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  the  Chinese  may  break  a  saucer,  which,  as 
Lord  Brougham  informed  the  House  of  3U>rd6>  is 
the  moat  solemn  act  recognised  by  the  professors 
of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  more  definite  form  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance  is  purely  the  result  of  acci- 
dent The  object  of  the  Leg^sutore  which  imposed 
it  was,  that  the  engagement  should  be  taken,  and 
not  that  it  should  be  taken  in  any  roedal  form. 
If  any  Buddhist  Jacobites  had  then  ffoariahed  in 
England  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  tiie 
test  of  the  saucer.  The  shibboleth  of  the  day  was 
chosen  because  the  Ephraimites  could  not  master 
the  aspirate  of  the  sibilant  initial.  It  is  by  an 
afterthought  and  a  quibble  that  a  test  has  been 
constructed  out  of  the  letters  whidi  casnaliy  occur 
in  the  middle  of  the  word. 

Such  is  the  real  condition  at  present  of  the 
Jewish  question.  The  great  princi^e  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution  and  Christiaiit^ 
resolves  itself  into  a  special  demurrer.   The  Jews 
are  willing  and  able  to  Ailfil  all  the  conditions  deli- 
berately imposed  by  law  on  Parliamentary  eandl- 
dates.   They,  object  only  to  the  mode  inwludi 
one  of  the  conditions  has  been  casually  expressed, 
and  their  opponents  take  their  stand  on  a  qmbUa 
arising  ont  of  an  accident   In  the.^fwesent  day 
it  is  certain  that  no  new  religious  .exduaon  oonl'd 
be  proposed  with  a  chance  of  success  ;  aod  yet  the 
enforcement  of  a  restriction  not  contemi^atad  by 
the  law  which  in  terma  imposes  it,  is  virtually  aM 
active  and  aggressive  measure  of  exdusicm.  Le4 
Parliament  restore  the  law  to  the.  state  contem<i 
plated  by  the  framers  of  the  Acts  under  which  thi 
Jews  are  disqualified ;  and  then  let  those  who  an 
bold  enough  propose  a  substantive  measure  of  dis 
qualification. 

We  are  not  diE^msed,  at  the  present  day,  to  «rgui 
the  general  qnestion  of  the  justice  and  erpedienc; 
of  acunitting  Jews  witiiin  the  waUs  of  Parliancn 
In  long-standing  controverries  some  jiropoaition 
mnst  be  taken  for  granted  itUerest  ret  pi^ca,  u 
sit  denique  Jinie  Utiwn.  The  political  equalib 
of  religious  secte  mZ^J^^^  °^ 
most  thoroughly  estabuinea  pnncipiei  of  moden 
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English  policy.  The  domination  of  a  single  sect 
is  intelligible ;  the  exclneion  of  one  among  a  hun- 
dred sects  is,  except  in  rare  cases,  unnecessary  or 
inconsistent  V^lien  a  proposition  is  made  for  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Test  Acts,  it  may  become  de- 
niable to  re-open  the  question  of  toleration.  Nor  is 
it  necessaiy  to  advocate  the  present  claims  of  the 
Jcva  on  the  gronnd  of  their  national  and  personal 
merits.  " Who"  Mr.  Macaolay  said,  fifteen  years 
igo,  "will  deny  genius  to  the  countrymen  of 
Isaiah,  or  valour  to  the  descendants  of  the  Mac- 
cabees ?"  espedally,  we  may  add,  since  Mr.  Disraeli 
Baa  announced  to  tihe  astonished  world  that  all 
the  greatest  statesmen,  generals,  artists,  and  even 
Chnrchmen,  of  modem  times,  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, belonged  to  the  proscribed  race  of  the  pure 
Mosaic  Arab.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  neither  for  tteir 
genius  nor  for  their  valour  that  we  advocate  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  a  Parliament  which  occa- 
Bionally  dispenses  with  those  heroic  qualifications. 
It  is  as  Englishmen,  taxpayers,  capitalists,  land- 
ovners,  that  "we  wish  to  see  them  placed  on  an 
equality  with  their  equals.  Genius  and  valour 
ffUl  be  welcome  when  they  appear ;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  are  not  aware  tliat  the  charge  of  dul- 
nm  or  atnpsdi^  has  been  brought  against  the 
Jews,  oven  by  their  bitterest  adversaries.  Money 
and  land,  in  the  meantime,  have,  we  regret  to  say, 
more  influenco  with  constituencies  ihan  imagina- 
tion or  heroism;  and  we  throw  upon  our  oppo-; 
nents  the  burden  of  justifying  the  pritnlegium 
which  they  would  maintain  against  a  special  class 
of  Englishmen. 

The  pretence  that  the  Jews  are  aliens  has  been 
obsolete  for  more  than  a  century.  The  English 
law,  corresponding  in  this  respect  with  popular 
opinion,  claims  as  English  subjects  all  native-born 
children  of  parents  domiciled  within  the  empire ; 
nor  would  any  conveyancer  be  allowed  to  object 
to  a  tide  to  land,  on  tihe  ground  that  it  was  deduced 
through  an  English  Jew.  There  is  no  law  by 
which  the  lineage  of  an  English  subject  is  recog- 
nised 08  a  dieqiulification  for  the  enjoyment  of  any 
right  A  West  Indian  negro  is  no  more  an  alien 
in  law  than  a  descendant  of  Alfred  or  of  William 
the  Oonqoeror ;  nor  would  his  right  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament be  for  a  moment  disputed,  if  any  philra- 
fhropic  constituency  should  wish  for  a  black  re- 
presentative. The  question  of  race,  according  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  includes  all  others ;  but  it  certainly 
does  not  include  any  question  involved  in  Englidi 
law  or  in  the  English  constitution. 

Ndr,  indeed,  do  those  who  call  ihe  Jews  aliens 
mean  to  use  the  words  in  their  ordinary  sense. 
They  think  of  their  religion  while  they  apeak  of 
their  extraction,  and  indistinctly  assume  that  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  can  make  the  tiiference  between  a 
native  and  a  foreigner.  But  here  again  the  law 
Coincides  with  common  sense  and  common  opinion. 
A  change  of  religion  can  no  more  naturalise  an 
»lien  than  it  can  endow  the  swarthy  children  of  the 
East  with  the  blue  eyes  and  &ir  liair  of  the  Saxon. 
If  die  Mosaic  Jew  is  an  alien,  conversion  will  not 
Diate  him  into  an  Englisliman.  Mr.  Disraeli  must 
share  with  Mr.  Bothschild  the  hereditary  disquali- 
Mation ;  and  eventually  we  shall  perhaps  be  driven 


to  search  in  Utopia  for  a  pays  legal,  consisting  of 
those  who  are  not  descended,  however  remotely, 
either  from  unbelieving  Jews  or  more  unbelieving 
Gentiles.  The  ancient  republics  were  founded  on 
a  community  of  race,  and  assumed  the  existence 
of  a  consequent  unity  of  religion.  In  England, 
national  allegiance  has  always  depended  upon  birth 
and  domicile^  and  has  remained  entirely  irreq>ec- 
tive  of  race  and  of  religious  persuasion.  In  a 
more  popular  sense,  the  Jews  can  only  be  called 
aliens  as  far  as  they  have  a  common  nationality  of 
their  own,  in  addition  to  &at  which  attadies  them 
to  the  several  countries  in  which  they  redde. 

Eut  a  similar  and  much  stronger  objection  might 
be  raised  against  admitting  ^e  French  of  the 
Mauritius,  or  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape,  within  the 
pale  of  the  English  constitution.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  conquered 
dependeuciee  retain  a  sympathy  for  the  states  of 
which  they  once  formed  a  part,  and  with  which 
they  are  still  connected  by  manners  and  language. 
Their  feelings  of  klnsmanship  point  to  a  local 
centre,  while  the  nationality  of  tlie  Jew  is  but  an 
unrealised  and  homeless  sympathy.  If  ho  has 
countrymen  by  blood,  he  has  no  country  but  by 
birtli  and  residence  ;  and  all  the  economic  and 
practical  relations  of  his  life,  all  the  motives  which 
determine  political  action,  belong  exclusively  to 
the  land  in  which  he  has  fixed  mg  abode.  As  a 
Jew,  he  can  neither  be  sovereign,  nor  sulject,  nor 
citizen,  not  even  proprietor  or  resident ;  if  he  is  a 
Jew  by  aspiration  and  sentiment,  he  is  an  English- 
man by  interest,  and  business,  and  habit  If  his 
fecliDgs  of  race  happen  to  be  stronger  tban  his 
love  for  his  adopted  country,  they  are  less  likely  to 
clash  with  his  public  duties  than  the  jpersonal 
crotchets  or  the  sectarian  prejudices  which  take 
precedence  of  political  conscience  in  all  but  the 
strongest  and  honcstest  minds.  We  will  not  oWect 
to  the  continued  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Par- 
liament, if  the  restriction  is  extended  to  all  persons 
who  prefer  any  consideration  whatever  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  to  the  nation.  There  is  gene- 
rally an  element  of  troth  and  ntili^  even  in  the 
one-sidedness  of  cliques  and  coteries;  but  we  are 
aware  of  no  class  of  feelings  more  exempt  from 
degrading  tendencies  than  those  which  may  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  exclusive  Jemsh  nationality. 
Eegretful  recollections  of  a  sacred  and  heroic  past, 
imaginative  anticipations  of  triumphant  restoration 
in  the  far-off  future,  even  the  pride  of  unequalled 
antiquity  of  lineage,  are  not  sentiments  which  dis- 
qualify a  class  of  men  from  receiving  political 
trust  or  personal  confidence.  It  is  only  by  per- 
secution and  exclusion  that  such  feelings  as  these 
can  be  converted  into  motives  of  local  disloytd^ 
or  disaffectiou. 

The  only  serious  obstacle  to  the  final  settiement 
of  the  question  is  tiie  religious  objection — in  some 
a  scruple,  in  others  a  pretence — to  admit  within 
the  waUs  of  Parliament  any  but  profeswng  Christiuis. 
That  any  practical  inconTcnicnce  will  arise  from 
the  presence  in  the  legislature  of  a  few  Jewish 
capitalists,  who  must  he  returned  _by  Christian 
constituencies,  is  a  prfflpo^jtipp, Jwhich  no  one 
seriously  maintains.   If  th^  Church  is  in  danger. 
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it  must  be  from  nearer  enemies;  if  religion  in 
general  is  threatened,  it  will  not  be  through  the 
exertions  of  an  exclnsive  sect  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  femily,  and  which  is  equally  nnwilling  to 
communicate  its  doctrines  to  proselytes  and  its 
blood  to  strangers.  In  secular  affiiirs  Jews  have 
no  separate  interests;  in  spiritual  questions  they 
have  no  motive  to  interfere,  even  if  their  numbers 
rendered  their  interference  fonnitlable.  It  is  not 
from  any  fear  of  practical  e^-il  that  a  religious 
party  still  opposee  their  claims,  in  alliance  with 
those  advereariea  of  every  change  who,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  their  leaders,  "are  unable  to 
stop  the  flight  of  Time,  but  continue  to  hang  heavy 
on  his  wings." 

The  general  reasonings  of  our  coalesced 
opponents  are  somewhat  confused  and  contra- 
dictory.  Dislike  of  change,  religious  feeling,  and 
antipatiiy  to  the  Jews,  compose  the  substance  of 
their  argument  in  various  proportions.  'With  the 
mere  Miao-Judusts  it  la  nsdess  to  reason.  Their 
doctrines  may  be  found  in  the  aerated  or  motusu 
form,  happily  developed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Standard.  The  bubbling  and  popping  of  exag- 
gerated invective  in  that  really  consistent  journal 
is  not  devoid  of  a  certiun  geniali^,  and  even  of  a 
rough  unconscious  humoiu*.  The  concentrated 
alcohol  of  hatred  was,  however,  more  compen- 
diously exhibited  by  the  late  pious  Mr.  Cobbett, 
who  used  to  complain  in  the  Register  that  he 
could  not  walk  about  the  streets  on  a  Saturday 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  Jews 
insulting  Christianity  in  their  t^nagogues. 

The  more  respectable  scruple  as  to  "  nnchristian- 
ising"  Parliament,  which  misleads  many  well- 
meaning  persons,  was  entertuned  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  is  freqnentiy  defended  by  a  reference  to  his 
antihorily.  It  was,  however,  a  corollary  from  his 
peculiar  political  system,  which,  as  for  as  we  are 
sware,  has  never  yet  recmved  the  adherence  of  a 
single  disciple.  The  problem  which  he  proposed 
to  statesmen  was  the  establishment  of  a  Common- 
wealth, in  which  the  Church  and  the  State  should 
be  one  body,  exercising  double  ftmctions.  In  the 
imaginary  realisation  of  his  object,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  break  down  all  barriers  bet^'een  sects, 
by  widening  the  terms  of  communion  till  his 
<3iurch-politic  became  co-extensive  with  all  that 
«all8  itself  ChriBtianity.  Thus  alone,  in  a  Christian 
country,  could  the  limits  of  Church  and  State  coin- 
cide ;  and  he  hoped  that  coincidence  would  imply 
identity,  and  that  a  Commonwealth  of  churchmen 
would  necessarily  act  as  a  responsible  Christian 
Church.  The  excommunioation  of  one  citizen,  the 
■disfranchisement  of  one  ohnrchman,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  consistency  of  his  dream.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  those  who,  rejecting  the 
name  of  Christianity,  could  by  no  liberality  of 
constmction  be  adopted  into  the  newly-invented 
Church,  were,  ipso  facto,  excluded  from  the  State, 
which  was  the  same  Church  tmder  another  name. 
With  Aniold's  premises  we  should  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion ;  but  his  authority  can  only  be 
quoted,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  claims,  by  those 
who  ado;^  his  fancifid  and  unreal  notion  of  the 
■tme  meaning  of  Church  and  State.   Well  read  in 


ancient  history,  and  warmly  interested  in  contem- 
porary politics,  Arnold  was  constantly  employed  in 
discovering  analogies  between  his  favourite  depart- 
mento  of  study,  whidi  were  occasionally  erode  aol 
superficial.  He  wished  to  re^estaUi^  in  moderiL 
Europe,  with  its  mixed  population  and  varying 
creeds,  the  connexion  between  reUgion  aid 
natioiulity  which  constituted  the  political  life  and 
consciousneBs  of  Athens,  or  of  the  early  Republic 
of  Rome.  In  the  common  Christianity  of  riTal 
sects  he  thought  that  he  had  discovered  a  groimd 
of  unity  which  might  supply  a  religious  conscieufe 
to  the  State.  Tiiat  the  various  Chrisdan  per- 
suasions would  not  consent  to  break  down  their 
barriers — that  the  differences  within  his  compre- 
hensive Church  would  be  the  same  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  its  establishment,  were  di&ul- 
ties  which  interfered  but  littie  with  his  day- 
dream. His  defective  imi^^tion  in  thie,  ae  in 
other  instances,  kept  his  theory  wide  <^  reality; 
and  the  entire  abeence  of  humour,  whidi  fbrmed 
the  chief  drawback  to  his  intellectual  greadBcn, 
prevented  him  from  recognising  tiie  ahsordi^  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  a  not  incorrect  dedoction 
from  erroneous  grounds  had  led  him.  The  jti^ 
ment  of  the  world  at  large  has  already  done 
justice  upon  his  theory.  numerons  foUowen 
and  admirers  have  left  his  &vourite  doctrine  to 
perish  in  silence ;  and  his  judgment  on  tiie  Jewisli 
question  is  quoted  by  those  who  most  strongly 
repudiate  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  echeme  to 
which  alone  it  properly  refers. 

In  truth,  it  is  only  to  some  Oommoawealth 
equally  imaginary  with  that  of  Aznold,  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Jewish  clums,  on  r^^v 
grounds,  can  ever  &irly  apply*  Otherwue,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  exclude  non-Chriatiau 
from  every  public  frinction  as  well  as  from  a 
seat  in  Parliament  Municipal  offices,  and  tbe 
electoral  franchise,  must  be  regained 
same  principle.  If  Parliament  is  *' imchnslian* 
ised  "  by  the  admission  of  Jews,  the  country  at 
large  must  be  unchristianised  by  their  partaking  u 
any  portion  of  its  political  existence.  But  in  call- 
ing England  a  Chnstian  country,  we  refer  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  numbers,  and  to  the 
immense  preponderance  of  opinion;  and,  in 
same  sense,  Parliament  will  be  Christian,  althos^ 
three  or  four  constituencies  may  choose  to  w 
represented  by  Jews.  The  anuul  minority  will 
have  an  influence  in  tiie  Lt^^islataze  exactiy  pro- 
portioned to  their  influence  in  the  oonntry.  U  " 
is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Poland,  the 
formed  a  numerous  part  of  the  population,  aaa 
enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  the  land  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  we  might  resist  &eir  diBfranchiseinent 
on  other  grounds.  In  Bngland  it  is  taxmA  to 
say  that  the  apprehended  evil  exists  merdy  H 
words.  In  both  cases  we  admit  that  a  C'*™'''! 
country,  as  far  as  it  is  a  Christian  country,  ongw 
to  be  governed  by  a  Chrisfaan  Legislatare.  hi  the 
particular  instance  which  concerns  us  at  presort 
there  is  no  fear  that  the  Legislature  will  ceaee  to 
be  Christian. 

It  nun  be  thought  thi^  we  have  taken  too  lo« 
a  ground  in  atgmge^ba  ^^aSti^^^iiB  menl^ 
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iaatud  of  conrndering  it  aa  already  dedded.  Bat 
this  is,  vre  bdieve,  one  of  the  rare  instances  in 
iriiidi  the  reU^QB  motiTes  asngned  for  an  erto- 
neon  politick  decision  are  the  real  grounds  of 
action :  and  when  a  conscientious  scruple  is  sincere, 
it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  it  than  to  overbear 
it.  The  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
inclines  to  Anglo-Catholic  opinions  has  generally 
sided  with  the  advocates  of  the  Jewish  claims,  on 
the  reasonable  ground  that  its  own  religions  doc- 
trines Lave  long  ceased  to  enjoy  exclusive  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  The  nominal  tie  which 
is  assumed  to  unite  conflicting  sects  has  little  value 
for  the  believers  in  a  Church  of  divine  authority 
and  exclusive  privil^es.  The  scmples  of  those 
who  support  more  popular  doctrines  alone  remain 
to  be  overcome. 

^'lile,  however,  we  are  willing  to  conciliate 
«ppomtion,  we  are  clearly  convinced  that  the  time 
ii  crane  for  oTemiling  all  &rther  diaenasion  on  tbe 
subject  The  Honse  of  Commons  has  twice  decided, 
I^la^  majoritiea,  in  &vonr  of  the  admission  of 
the  Jews  to  Parliament   In  a  qnestion  affecting 
the  representation,  it  is  not  becoming  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  carry  its  resistance  farther.  The 
elected  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  incurred,  at 
leut  in  intention,  whatever  responsibility  may 
arise  from  a  determination  to  "  nnchristianise 
itself.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  keep  it  by  force 
in  the  path  of  nominal  conformity.   A  vigorous 
and  determined  administration  would  long  ago 
lave  found  means  to  carry  the  meagnre.  Witlwut 
tlffeats,  without  intimidatioD,  withoat  unconstita- 
4ioiial  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  any  body  in 
the  State,  a  resolate  Groreniment  can  make  its  will 
fclt  and  ob^red,  ^en  it  is  in  aocordmce  wi&  the 
mon  enlightened  opinitm  of  the  country.   It  is 
idle  to  tuow  upon  Parliament,  and  especially 
upon  ihe  weaker  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Maine  of  rejecting  just  and  timely  measures.  A 
aunister  wiUi  a  purpose  ought  to  know  that,  except 
in  vital  questions,  and  moat  of  all  in  religious  du- 
cnssions  of  secondary  practical  importance,  only 
half  of  his  opponents  are  in  earnest.    Least  of  all 
w  an  opposition  in  earnest  which  is  willing  to  see 
its  adversaries  remain  in  office.   If  the  advocates 
of  the  anti-J elvish  Skibboleth  had  been  faced  by  a 
detCTmined  Gtevemment,  some  honest  scruples 
would  have  been  reconsidered,  and  many  idle 
words  would  have  been  left  nnsaid.  The  waverers 
and  the  waiters  upon  xwpuUr  opinion  would  have 
had  to  dioose  between  the  advantages  whidi  in 
this  country  attend  the  profesoon  at  cant  and  Ae 
incQavenience  of  etandmg  by  a  certainly  loung 
came.  Instead  of  Government  throwing  the  respon- 
aOuli^^  on  Parliament,  the  majority  wonld  have 
left  ministers  to  bear  the  blame.   The  Honse  of 
Lords  was  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Com 
Bill  of  1846,  and  to  the  Navigation  Bill  of  1849, 
titan  to  any  measure  affecting  the  Jews ;  bat  in 
both  cases  it  knew  that  the  measure  must  be  car- 
ried, and  wisely  abstained  from  delaying  it  The 
Maynooth  Bill,  in  1845,  met  with  a  far  more  seri- 
ous resistance  among  reli^ons  politicians ;  hot  it 
vae  brought  forward  by  a  minuter  who  was  in  the 
habk  of  embodying  his  opinions  in  laws^  instead 


aimomidng  them  as  propositionB,  which  proved  the 
liberali^  ca  his  views.  Umlmitile  spectators  may 
inquire  what  ought  to  be  done^  and  why ;  a  states- 
man must  determine  when  it  is  to  be  done  and 
how,  and  find  the  means  to  do  it 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  involuntary  disinterested- 
ness, that  both  sides  in  the  controversy  as  to  the 
admission  of  the  Jews,  are  acting  in  opposition 
to  their  own  party  interests.  As  long  as  the  Jews 
are  excluded  from  Parliament,  they  will  neces- 
sarily odd  to  any  party  which  may  threaten  esta- 
blished institutions  the  not  inconsiderable  weight 
of  their  ability,  their  organisation,  and  their  finan- 
cial infloeuce.  Once  admitted  to  their  full  share 
in  the  constitution,  the  great  bankers  and  monby- 
dealers  who  may  be  expected  to  occupy  seats  in 
Parliament  are  far  more  likely  to  err  on  the  side 
of  timidity  and  conservatism  than  on  that  of  rash 
innovation.  Hie  Jews  of  northern  Qermany  have 
shown  Aemselves,  in  the  late  commotions,  not 
unmindful  of  the  intolerable  social  and  political 
indignities  which  have,  even  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, been  heaped  upon  their  race ;  nor  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  Ghetto  of  Rome  should  send 
forth  a  body  of  champions  to  support  the  priestly 
dynasty  which,  in  dealing  with  Uiem,  had  added 
insult  and  contumely  to  the  evils  which  it  impar- 
tially inflicted  upon  the  general  body  of  its  sub- 
jects. But  we  do  not  mid  that  the  Rothschilds 
and  Foulds  of  Paris  have  descended  into  the 
streets,"  or  taken  their  seats  on  the  benches  of  the 
Moimtain.  The  moet  sensitive  observer  of  every 
change  in  Uie  political  barometer  will  not  be  the 
first  to  conjure  up  tempests,  or  even,  in  the  long 
ran,  to  speculate  for  a  &XL  The  temperament 
nourished  by  ancient  traditionB  will  combine  wiUi 
the  instincts  of  wealtSi  to  ^ve  Jewish  members  of 
Parliunent  even  an  undue  bias  i^inst  change ; 
but  excluded  Jews  are  naturally  allied  with  all 
who  complain  of  political  exclusiveneae.  With 
the  customary  awkwardness  of  English  policy, 
when  it  attempts  persecution,  the  Legislature,  which 
refuses  satisfaction  to  the  reasonable  and  harmless 
ambition  of  the  Jewish  magnates,  has  given  the 
Jewish  community  the  full  enjoyment  of  political 
power.  The  shopkeepers,  and  publicans,  and 
pawnbrokers  of  the  half-proscribed  race  are  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  use  their  votes  and  their  ii^u- 
ence  in  favour  of  any  candidate  who  may  support 
their  opinions ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  in  large 
towns  they  may  occasionally  decide  an  electiou. 
The  only  precaution  of  a  Parliament,  not  yrt 
unohrirtianiBed,  against  thoae  whom  it  excludes 
from  its  precancts  has  been  to  insure  that  thdr 
electoral  exertions  shall  always  be  directed  against 
the  of^nents  of  their  claims.  It  is  easy  to  find  a 
non-Jewish  representative  of  any  doctrines  which 
a  Jew  could  advocate ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
may  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  already  unchristianised 
in  its  proceedings,  as  far  as  the  wish  or  the  power 
of  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  community  can 
extend.  We  are  not  aware  that,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  Jewish  influence  has  been  brought  to 
bear  OQ  any  reli^ous  question;  but  it  has  had  every 
motive  for  sectarian  aggresdon  which^A  favany 
posribility  render  it  digigd9S«iiSy  Wteflel^fK  i 
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fully  time  that  a  vioUtioa  of  the  principle  of  reli- 1  been  opened  to  the  former  enemy,  agumt  whom 
giouB  equality,  unattended  by  any  practical  advan-  the  btrriers  o£  teetg  were  erected,  mnst  be  left  u 
tagc,  even  to  ^e  mpporters  of  injustice,  should  no  free  to  all  comers  u  the  ordinary  highways  of  the 
longer  be  maintuned  on  the  pretence  of  a  sham  constitution ;  and  if  a  posa-word  is  still  damsnded, 
daufer,  which  is  at  present  warded  off  by  a  casual  a  difference  of  wonunciation  must  be  admitted 
quibble.   The  fords  of  the  rivers,  which  have  long  £rom  those  who  differ  in  dialect 
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On  the  north-west  of  the  County  Donegal  lies  a 
smell  and  irregularly-shaped  peninsula,  known  as 
the  parish  of  Fannet,  and  extending  about  ten 
miles  from  the  nuunland,  between  me  tWQ  deep 
bays  of  Swilly  and  Mulroy,  till  it  terminates  on  die 
north  in  a  narrowheadlancCwaE^tedby  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  named  Fannrt  Point 

In  her  Britannic  Majesty'sdomimons,wide  as  they 
are, there  is  not  a  bleaker  spot  than  the  said  parish,it8 
entire  surface  consisting  of  high  barren  hills,  valleys 
of  peat-moas  or  drifted  sand,  and  deep  sea  inleta, 
which  break  its  coast  line  in  every  direction.  Yet 
among  these  sands  and  bogs  hamlets  and  farm- 
lioiiaea  have  stood  for  ages,  surrounded  by  fields 
reclatmcd  from  the  waste  by  a  species  of  rude  but 
profitable  cultivation,  which,  together  with  the 
produce  of  their  numerous  bays,  fiimish  the  chief 
6um>ort  of  the  poor  and  hardy  inhabitants. 

Like  all  the  population  of  Donegal,  they  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  two  classes,  the  native 
Irish  OathoUc,  whose  homo  is  a  hnt,  and  whose 
trust  is  in  a  patch  of  potato  grouuc^  and  the  Scotch- 
descended  Presbyterian,  wnOf  at  least  since  the 
revolution  setUement,  has  occupied  a  sort  com- 
fortable dwelling,  and  held  a  farm,  on  which  the 
former  is  employed  as  a  labourer. 

All  are  still  fishermen  in  turn;  but  the  last 
generation  were  said  to  draw  other  gains  from  the 
sea,  though  town,  trade,  or  manufacture  were  never 
known  in  the  peninsula ;  foreign  commodities,  and 
even  luxuries,  were  by  no  means  so  unheard  of 
there  as  a  stranger  might  imagine  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  when  there  was 
not  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast ;  and  wild  tales  are 
still  floating  in  the  peasant's  memory  of  the 
wrecker's  trade  plied  at  Fannet  Point  on  stormy 
winter  nights,  and  the  families  that  by  it  grew 
rich  among  their  people.  The  latest  of  these 
legends  refers  to  a  wreck  still  memorable  among 
all  the  dwellers  on  Ulster's  western  coasts  and 
bays,  and  said  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
Government's  erecting  the  handsome  lighthouse 
^^  hich  now  warns  mariners  from  that  wild  head- 
land. 

Some  miles  south  of  Fannet  Point,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  a  marshy  glen,  close  on  the 
Swilly  coast,  there  stood,  in  the  year  1603,  a  soli- 
tary and  antiquated  farm-house,  coeval,  it  was 
befieved,  with  the  first  plantation  of  Presbyterian- 


ism  in  Ulster,  and  known  from  that  period  as  the 
Manse.  It  was  a  loi^;  structure,  resembling  tvo 
or  three  cottages  built  together,  vnth  narrow  slit- 
like windows,  and  numerous  small  rooms  ia  the 
interior,  on  whose  earthen  floors  and  gratf^esB 
hearths  the  builders  had  expended  littie  care  fo: 
either  comfort  or  neatness ;  bat  the  walls,  at  least 
six  feet  thid:,  the  thatch  roof,  supported  on  etrong 
oaken  beams,  and  secured  from  tiic  Faunet  tem- 
pests by  great  stones  at  each  corner,  the  most 
exposed  windows  crossed  by  strong  iron  bats,  end 
rude  though  substantial  bolts  on  every  door,  indi- 
cated that  the  dwdling  had  been  raised  in  times 
when  security,  rather  than  couveuieno^  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  household  consisted  of  the  Presbj-terinu 
parish  minister,  his  wife,  and  three  grown-op  eobb, 
a  man-servant,  who  had  kept  his  place  for  almost 
thirty  years,  and  a  poor  t«lation,  who  acted  us 
maid  of  all  work,  named  Janet  Dinsmore.  That 
was  the  family  name,  and  a  notable  one  it  vm  in 
those  days  throughout  Ulster.  In  every  barony 
some  branch  of  the  Dinsmore  kindred  was  to  be 
found,  alwa}*8  occuj^ing  the  more  resiiectaWfl 
stations  of  rural  life,  and  generally  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  minister.  It  waa  also  chronicled  of 
them  that,  no  matter  how  \(-idely  separated,  the 
relationship  was  never  forgotten  or  overlooked; 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  stand  by  each 
other's  interests  at  all  hazards;  and  remarkable, 
not  only  for  general  cleverness,  hut  a  peculiar 
ability  and  success  in  their  worldly  afEurs. 

Whether  the  Dinsmores  had  originally  come 
from  Holland  with  William's  army,  or  from  Scot- 
land at  the  first  plantation,  nobody  in  Fannet  conid 
certify,  though  they  were  not  few  in  that  wild 
parish.  The  proprietor  of  the  Manso  could 
reckon  brothers,  uncles,  and  cousins,  with  many  a 
ferm  among  them,  and  mndi  increased  in  both 
goods  and  numbers  since  he  took  possession  some 
thirty  years  before.  The  entire  connexion  were, 
however,  more  feared  than  popular ;  and  as  in  the 
times  of  our  tale  the  clerical  profession  t^ts* 
especially  in  remote  parishes,  leas  distiuguiahed 
from  the  lay  world  than  at  present,  the  minister 
and  his  household  were  strong  in  their  family's 
character.  He  was  a  reserved  but  dignified-look- 
ing man,  bordering  on  seventy,  and  conspicuona 
from  his  yet  erect  figure 
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His  yonUi  was  said  to*  havo  been  irregolariy  spent 
at  one  of  the  ScoCti^  Universities ;  his  ml^e  age 
bad  been  active  and  gramii^  Sat  gain;  bnt  since 
the  Rebellion  of  *98,  in  whidi  he  and  most  of  his 
relatives  were  siispected  of  being  deeply  involved, 
his  latter  days  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
old  Calvinifitic  theology,  and  his  con^egation  saw 
little  of  him,  except  in  their  meetmg-houso  on 
Sundays,  where  he  preached  them  lengthy  sermons 
on  difficult  texts  and  most  abstruse  points  of 
doctrine. 

Mrs.  Dinsmore  was  a  large  indolent  woman, 
vrho  had  believed  hersdf  sidk,  with  few  and  far 
separated  intervals,  ever  since  her  marriage.  Some 
8ud  the  lady  bad  strange  burdens  on  her  mind — 
some  that  her  private  potations  were  stnnewluit 
stronger  than  those  of  kdiea  are  vmni  to  be;  bnt 
the  ministor's  wife  did  not  excel  in^  housekeeping, 
and  was  seldom  viuble  to  his  parishioners.  She 
had  been  l^e  dan^ter  of  a  rich  old  man  in  a  more 
caUiviU«d  part' of  the  country.  Beport  spoke  of 
craft  and  usury  as  the  foundations  of  his  wealth ; 
and  there  were  tales  of  a  younger  sister's  rights 
dexterously  shuffled  aside  in  order  to  increase  the 
portion  which  had  purchased  many  an  acre  round 
the  Manse,  and  given  the  miniater  at  least  the 
repute  of  riches.  That  repute  had  not  grown  with 
hia  sons;  though  Alhin,  Archibald,  and  Lesley 
Dinsmore  were  active,  clever  young  men,  with  a 
large  infusion  of  the  family  shrewdness  and  promp- 
titude where  their  worldly  interest  was  concerned. 
Th«r  father  had  superintended  their  education 
himself,  and  even  imparted  some  share  of  hia  own 
professional  attainments ;  for  the  three  could  quote 
Latin  and  dispute  polemical  points  in  a  style  which 
made  them  formi&ble  to  botii  the  parish  priest  and 
schoolmaster. 

The  Dinsmores  stood  h^h  in  their  own  esteem, 
rarely  associating  with  the  sons  of  Fannet  farmers, 
and  paying  little  attenti9n  to  their  daughters ;  but 
rumour  said  they  had  a  more  intimate  though 
secret  acquaintance  with  the  interiors  of  illicit 
still-houses,  and  the  crews  of  smu^Iing  vessels, 
while  their  father's  large  farm  remained  but  half 
cultivated,  and  the  crop  was  never  known  to  be 
properly  saved.  Indeed,  the  entire  businras  of  that 
household  vras  conducted  in  a  careless  and  thriftless 
fashion,  with  consequent  altemationfl  of  over- 
abundfuice  and  deficiency,  except  in  the  depart- 
ment whicli,  for  the  last  ten  years,  had  been  almost 
exclnsivcly  intrusted  to  Janet's  management 

Janet  was  a  robust  &ir-faced  woman,  now  about 
twenty-five,  whose  hands  had  been  acuostomed 
to  h^or  from  her  earliest  recollection.  Her 
^er  had  been  a  poor  and  far  out  cousin  of  the 
IHnsmores,  who  perished  long  ago,  on  a  stormy 
night  of  the  herring-season,  in  Mulroy  Bay ;  and 
she  and  her  mother  had  toiled  together  many  a 
year  on  the  small  farm  for  their  own  support,  as 
well  08  that  of  a  younger  brother,  till  he  grew  to 
man's  estate,  and  his  mother  died,  on  which  a  new 
mistrtss  was  brought  home  with  all  expedition ; 
and  Jwiet  preferring  tlmt  condition  to  tho  rank  of 
a  maiden  sister  in  a  poor  farm-house,  became 
general  housekeeper  and  servant  at  the  Manse. 
Diaconing  iwighlraurs  averred  it  waa  Janet's  fault 


that  she  had  not  a  house  of  her  own,  as,  besides 
being  tolerably  handsome,  her  reputation  for  pru- 
dence and  indnstay  was  unequalled  in  the  parish, 
and  she  was  known  to  have  laid  up  some  savings 
by  way  of  portion ;  but  Janet  was  hard  to  satisfy 
in  her  requisites  for  a  husband.  Her's  was  not 
only  a  stock  of  worldly  wisdom  to  which  few  of 
any  age  attain,  but  strong  religious  principles  and 
a  high  moral  sense.  So,  one  suitor  had  been 
rejected  on  account  of  quarrelsome  relatives,  a 
second  for  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  a  tldrd 
for  his  irregular  life;  till  the  general  conclusion 
among  her  acquaintances  was,  that  Janet  Dins- 
more had  too  much  sense  ever  to  get  married. 

Janet  had  been  brought  up  a  strict  Presbyterian, 
and  was  deeper  read  in  her  Chnrch'a  theolc^  than 
meet  women  of  &e  peasant  rank.  Bnt  at  some 
distance  along  the  shore  there  lived  a  Catholic 
cotter,  named  Tiemey,  -whoee  time  was  equally 
divided  between  his  own  fishing-boat  imd  the 
ministers  fields,  where  he  and  his  eldest  son,, 
Cormack,  used  to  work  in  seed-time  and  harvest, 
when  Janet  first  came  to  the  Manse.  There  were 
nine  brothers  and  sisters  besides  Cormack  in  the 
cabin,  but  not  a  finer  specimen  of  his  class  in  the 
province — tall,  straight,  and  handsome,  with  a  look 
of  good  nature  whidi  expressed  his  character ;  for 
though  bom  and  educated  in  the  humblest  rank, 
Cormack  had  a  heart  as  generous  and  a  head  as 
clear  as  ever  were  praised  or  trusted  in  the  high 
places  of  the  world.  Almost  from  his  childhood 
he  had  been  his  father's  assistant  in  the  support  of 
that  numerous  famUy;  and  the  young  man  had 
grown  up  bold  of  heart  uid  strong  of  arm,  to  delve 
the  soil  or  steer  the  fishing-boat,  while  among  the 
hardy  people  of  his  district,  if  there  was  a  difficult 
task  to  be  accompli^ed,  or  a  helping  hand  required, 
the  man  pitched  upon  was  always  Cormack  Tiemey. 
Janet  and  he  had  become  acquainted  at  an  early 
period  of  her  service.  Cormack  was  generally  at 
work  in  the  way  of  her  duties  about  that  country- 
house,  and  many  an  unasked  help  he  gave.  Janet 
had  lonely  as  well  as  laborious  days  at  the  Manse, 
for  Mrs.  Dinsmore  was  seldom  out  of  her  room, 
and  all  the  &tmily  kept  for  home  consumption  a 
species  of  pride  or  reserve,  which  prevented  even 
a  relative  from  ever  forgetting  her  humbler  station, 
so  Cormack  and  she  naturally  exchanged  civilities, 
and  had  what  his  father  called  "  mighty  sinsiUs 
discourse"  between  them.  At  length,  however, 
old  Tiemey  b^an  to  remark  that  his  son  rather 
preferred  worlnng  in  the  mimster^s  fields,  and 
Master  Lesley  appeared  to  have  taken  an  unac- 
countable dislike  to  him. 

Lesley  was  the  youngest,  but  by  far  the  gravest 
and  most  taciturn  of  the  minister's  sons.  Allan 
and  Archibald  had  larger  frames  and  less  swaithy 
faces — ^both  were  bolder  in  manner  and  more 
ready  in  reply ;  but  in  all  matters  of  policy  and 
penetration,  not  only  his  elder  brothers,  but  the 
ieamed  minister  himself,  admitted  the  superiority 
of  Lesley's  genius,  and  allowed  him  a  casting  vote 
in  their  family  councils.  EUs  aversion  to  Cormack 
was  therefore  followed  by  an  almost  immediate 
withdrawal  of  patronage  from/&\35enwta,  The 
old  man  and  faU  son  W^&dviS^^^§i£5tted  to 
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toil  in  the  fields,  where  their  pUce  was  now  enp- 
plied  by  new  labonrers.  Four  additional  brothers 
had  also  grown  np  to  make  room  scarce  and  Cor- 
madk'aBerviceaimikeceeaaiyathome;  andtheyoong 
Hum,  little  to  the  snrpriBe  of  his  neigbbours, 
nsolved  to  turn  aadlor.  It  was  the  period  of  oft- 
threatened  and  expected  inrarion  mm  France; 
the  whole  Britieh  navy  was  in  reqnifdtion  ronnd 
tiieiT  own  coasts,  and  great  ships  of  the  line  were 
aeen  in  solitary  hvys  and  Mths  till  then  fre- 
quented only  by  fishermen,  watching  over  every 
point  accessible  to  the  enemy. 

Oormaek  bad  been  ont  in  his  boat  one  autumn 
morning,  &r  o£f  the  entrance  of  Swilly,  when  a 
royal  frigate  bore  down.  He  and  his  companions 
had  never  seen  angfat  like  that  noble  ship,  an<l  they 
ganed  in  wonder,  till  the  captain,  who  had  some 
questions  to  ask  regarding  the  loogh  and  its 
intricate  navigation,  inrited  Cormack  to  come  on 
board.  There  his  answers  were  so  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  to  win  the  commander's  spedal 
faTOur,  and  he  exhorted  Cormack  to  become  a  sea- 
man, with  the  pvomiae  of  a  large  bonn^,  and  the 
more  movi^  clfor  of  tiding  him  into  his  personal 
service.  That  captain  was  himself  of  an  Irish 
though  aristocratic  lamily,  yomig,  but  brave,  in  the 
asrvice,  amd  still  remembered  for  his  lacklees  fate 
and  the  generow  disposition  which  almost  re- 
deemed the  follies  of  his  wayward  youth. 

It  was  a  proud  but  sorrowfVd  day  among  the 
Tieme;^  when  Cormack  came  home  with  a  faith- 
Ail  traiidation  of  all  the  captain  said,  including 
certain  references  to  the  probability  of  himself,  in 
time,  turning  out  a  commander,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  immediately  joining  the  Mgate,  \riiich 
was  expected  to  cniiee  about  Ihe  western  coast  of 
Ulster  tor  some  months.  His  mother  dilated  in 
her  own  style  on  the  **  dangers  of  the  says,"  and 
the  dunces  of  comii^  hack  "  widout  aidier  leg  or 
tarmf  but  Oormaek  said  "a  hoy  might  have  raisons 
«fhis  ownfortakin'  to  the  wather;"  and  aa  "his 
onld  hook  had  been  forgot  in  the  minister's  kitchen 
last  Lammas,"  he  would  go  for  it  "Uurii  evenin', 
jist  to  lave  thii^  raglar." 

Janet  was  hard  at  work  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
old  Manse.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  sultry 
aottmm  day,  and  the  shearers  had  gone  back  to 
the  harvest-field  after  dinner,  leaving  her  the 
solitary  though  not  easy  task  of  setting  the  house 
in  order  and  preparing  for  another  meal. 

The  number  of  wooden  and  pewter  utensils 
which  lay  before  her  to  wash  and  scour  must  have 
aiqialled  any  womim  less  familiar  with  the  duty ; 
hut,  with  hare  arms,  handkerchief  laid  aside,  and 
gown  tiuked  up,  Janet  laboured  i^u  them  as 
asual,  thon^  her  thoughts  seemed  not  in  the 
■wmk.  The  Manse  was  nl«^  Ba:vB  in  ^e  sounds 
ot  her  industry.  His.  Dinsmore  had  retired,  as 
her  onsttnn  was,  for  an  afternoon  sleep.  The 
nmuster  sat  among  black-lettered  folios,  studying 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  procession,  which  had 
latteriy  engrossed  his  attention,  and  his  three  sons 
were,  for  once,  with  the  shearers. 

Janet's  meditations  were  deep,  but  not  such  as 
to  prevent  her  hastily  seiang  her  handkendiief  as 
•  tall  Qgan  passed  the  wmdow,  and  Uie  outer 


door,  which  in  that  old  house  opened  directly  info 
the  kitchen,  was  lightly  tapped  nposL 

"  Come  in  "  said  Janet,  and  the  invitation  mt 
followed  by  "  Good  lock  till  yer  work,"  from  Cor- 
mack Tiemey,  who  entered  with  an  ill-concealed 
anxiety  in  his  look. 

"Thank  ye,  Cormack,"  said  the  wchuid,  cob- 
fusedly,  as  me  tried  to  arrange  her  gown;  bottiiat 
expression  passed  quickly  from  Janel^s  sonble 
fEice.  "Won't  ye  sit  down,"  she  continued,  "an' 
tell  us  all  about  yer  people,  this  foie  harrcit 
weather  ?" 

"  They're  all  well,  thank  God,"  said  Cormack; 
"  an'  a'm  come  for  me  onld  hook ;  the  boys  mi^ 
want  it,  an*  me  &r  away." 

"  Is  it  thme  that  yer  going  to  be  a  sailor,  thai?' 
ssid  Janet,  dropping  a  dish,  which  was  fortnnitdy 
pewter. 

**  Tbrue  enough.  "Where's the  use  of  atayin'  whin 
the  captain  wants  me,  an'  nobody  else  will  ?  A'm 
to  be  his  own  perpiqtdl  sarrint,  an'  who  knows 
what  a  boy  might  oorae  tall  ?  There's  fildliii' 
Brine's  son,  tibey  tell  me,  cum  home  a  liftiBiii^'' 
said  Cormack. 

¥e*U  ris^  if  ivir  man  did  it,"  responded  Jan^ 
falling  resolutely  again  to  the  dish,  "and  your 
friend  will  be  proud  to  hear  of  it ;  but  they  eay 
men  can  learn  wicked  ways  at  aea,  and  that  of- 
tain's  not  the  beet  example." 

"  I'll  learn  no  wicked  ways,  Janet,"  cried  Cw- 
mack,  witii  trembling  eagerness.  "  Goodness  knows, 
it  wis  niver  the  notion  of  seein'  fine  conntrys  an' 
fightitt'  the  French  wud  tidce  me  to  say ;  but,  itad, 
maybe  ye  wouldn't  refuse  to  be  a  liftinint's  ladyf 

"  Cormack,"  said  Jane^  taming  full  upon  fim, 
while  the  young  man  sat  amazed  at  her  atm^ 
look  of  mingled  resolution  and  regret ;  "  Coimi^ 
Tiemey,  I  wish  yon  well,  an'  Til  never  see  ym 
CbIIow  ;  but  the  riches  of  this  world  wouldn't  tanpt 
me  to  marry  the  man  tiuit  boweth  down  his  nil 
and  conacience  to  a  poor  worm  of  the  dost  like 
himself." 

"We  might  cum  to  tarms  about  that,  Jine^ 
said  poor  Cormack ;  but  here  their  conversation 
was  cut  short,  for,  with  his  wonted  grave  lodt  lad 
steady  step,  in  walked  Master  Lesley. 

"  You  can't  see  my  father  at  this  time  of  dsy, 
Cormack,"  said  he,  glancing  reproof  at  Janet,  who 
scrubbed  away  as  though  nothing  worthy  of  note 
had  happened.  "  I  don't  think  he  has  any  vo^ 
for  you,"  he  nrntinued.  "  But  now  that  I  remm- 
ber,  they  say  you're  going  to  be  a  railor." 

Cormack  confirmed  that  report,  and  repeiUedthe 
t^  of  his  old  hook  in  dvil  terms^  but  with  the 
acomfolljr  indqnndent  air  of  one  nho  knew 
real  inferior  throqgh  all  the  chances  of  birth  ana 
education.  That  was  more  than  Master  Ledey  had 
reckoned  on  or  could  oidare;  and,  losing  his  w^- 
guarded  temper,  he  replied  fincely — 

"  You  had  no  business,  sir,  to  leave  your  dirty 
tools  in  our  kitchen,  to  have  an  excuse  for  troublinj^ 
a  minister's  house." 

"  Master  Lesley,"  said  Cormack,  as  he  roee  and 
looked  him  fiill  in  the  face,  "  my  tools,  and  handa 
too,  may  be  dirty,  but  theje-Mve  beoii  always  used 
in  honeet  woik;  M^UM^^QgbSild  ba  said 
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of  some  people's,  if  all  stories  is  thrue.  But  here's 
my  ould  hook,"  and  he  took  the  article  from  its 
place  behind  the  kitchen  door.  "  Fare\vell,  Miss 
Binsmore,"  added  the  young  man,  his  look  cjiang- 
iag  to  one  of  deep  respect,  though  the  hardly 
suppressed  grief  was  in  his  eyes,  as  Janet  cordially 
gave  him  her  hand;  "if  ever  I  come  back,  it  will 
be  to  see  you,  for  ^1  yer  frindliness  to  a  poor  boy 
below  ye,  both  in  people  an'  larnin'." 

"  Farewell,  Gormadc,"  said  Janet ;  *  a'll  be  glad 
to  see  yoa  whenever  yon  come.  God  blesa  you," 
abe  added  in  a  lower  Uxae.  "aa'  keep  yoa  from 
flvfl." 

"Nivir  fearT  said  Cormack.  "Good  evenin', 
Masther  Lesley,  wishin'  ye  bether  timpir ;"  and  he 
and  his  hook  were  gone. 

"  He  had  better  not  come  back  here,  the  Papist 
ruffian  f  cried  Lesley,  as  soon  as  Cormack  was  out 
of  hearing.  "  1*11  teach  him,  for  his  impudence  in 
speaking  up  to  a  minister's  son;  but  the  like 
couldn't  be  done  without  encouragement,  and  I 
wonder.  Miss  Janet,  that  you  hav'n't  more  spirit 
than  to  disgrace  your  religion  and  family  by  bring- 
ing a  beggarly  Catholic  about  yon.  You  t^t 
might  be  gentlewoman,  if  you  would  only  take 
advice.  Janet,  did  you  hear  that  Pm  to  go  to 
coll^  next  winter,  and  be  my  father's  sncceBsor  T 
"  It's  mighty  kind  of  you,  Masther  Lesley,"  sud 
Janet,  still  calmly  scrubbing,  "  to  take  such  a  care 
of  my  doings,  considering  t^t  Pm  just  tbree  years 
older,  and  used  to  work  hard  for  myself.  As  for 
Cormack  'Herney,  he  is  hxjt  an  ignorant  Catholic — 
Lord  guide  ns  aU  to  the  truth  I — but  I  wish  those 
that  know  better  would  always  act  as  honestly; 
and,  once  for  all.  Master  Lesley,  remember,  I  want 
to  bear  no  nonsense  in  the  shape  of  advice  from 
my  master's  son,  and  have  no  notion  of  ever  being 
a  gentlewoman." 

Lesley's  eye  flashed  rage,  but  he  made  no  reply ; 
"ibr  at  that  moment  his  two  elder  brothers  swag- 
^red  in,  swearing  they  would  work  no  more,  and 
lie  had  no  \vish  that  they  should  remark  him  in 
conversation  with  Janet  Indeed,  that  was  not  the 
only  secnt  their  yoonger  brother  kept  from  them. 
The  minister  had,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
|«obabIy  grounded  on  his  knowledge  of  Uiur  cha- 
racters, though  by  no  means  a  scm|ralouB  man, 
long  declined  putting  any  of  his  sons  mto  his  own 
profession,  though  often  pressed  to  the  step  by 
advising  friends  Mid  relations.  It  was  now  Lesley's 
great  ambition  to  be  his  successor  in  the  Manse ; 
and  he  had  been  trying  many  a  persuasive  art  with 
the  old  man,  whose  money  had  grown  scarce  in 
the  course  of  mismanaging  years,  to  dispose  of 
part  of  his  large  farm  and  defray  the  expense  of 
tiis  education  with  the  proceeds. 

On  that  point  Lesley  had  found  the  minister 
altt^ether  impracticable ;  he  was  determined  to 
leave  the  farm  entire  among  his  sons ;  but  the  family 
man  of  bnsines  did  not  d^pair  of  ultimate  success, 
which  had  been  rather  anticipated  in  his  commu- 
nicatioii  to  Janet  The  erocts  of  that  measure 
^ere  at  once  bo  unexpected  and  uni^eaaing,  that 
faster  Lale/s  interest  in,  and  guardian  care  of, 
lis  cousin,  changed  from  that  hour  to  a  suspicious 
eaerve  in  her  presence,  and  a  vigilant,  though 


j  carefully  concealed,  surveillance  of  her  movements. 
The  minister's  son  had  little  to  discover.  Janet 
bad  spoken  of  Cormack  exactly  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  her  Presbyterian  faith  and  superior 
education,  not  to  say  connexions ;  but  ever  after 
the  young  man  rowed  out  in  his  father's  boat  to 
join  the  frigate  (which  took  place  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  of  the  hook),  ^e  looked  anxiously  out 
on  the  sea  in  cloudy  evenings,  and- spoke  kindly  to 
the  Tiemeya  when  she  met  them.  The  seaward 
looks  grew  longer,  as  the  stormy,  winter  nights 
drew  on.  The  fr^^  was  sometimes  seen  m>m 
fWQet  Point ;  and  old  Tierney  brought  back  from 
his  expeditions  against  the  herring  which  now 
appeared  on  the  ra>ast,  such  news  of  Cormack  as  the 
family  were  proud  to  tell  any  listener.  What 
kindness  the  captain  had  shown  him,  and  how  the 
seamen  admired  his  Irish  songs ;  how  he  wore  a 
dean  shirt  every  day,  like  a  gentleman,  and  pro- 
mised to  come  and  see  them  with  his  quarter's 
wages,  before  the  frigate  sailed  for  the  high  seas. 
Janet  hoard  all,  but  Master  Lesley's  espionage 
did  not  escape  her  observation,  and  had  the  natural 
effect  of  making  the  woman  attentive  to  his 
motions.  They  were  through  crooked  ways,  but 
not  without  diwppointment 

The  harvest  turned  out  wet ;  the  Dinamore 
crop  was,  in  consequence  worse  saved  than 
usnal;  and  most  of  Ms  parishioners  being  sinu- 
larly  situated,  the  minister's  stipend  fell  into 
considerable  arrears.  These  family  misfortunes 
made  Lesley's  prospect  of  the  imiversity  fainter 
than  ever,  especially  as  his  father  continued 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  farm  with  tliat 
silent  determination  peculiar  to  him  even  in  his 
family  circle,  in  spite  of  Lesley's  unwearied 
efforts  to  secure  his  partiality  by  application  to 
the  Latin  classics  and  old  divines,  while  his 
brothers  amused  themselves  with  the  rod  or  gun. 
Both  Lesley  and  th&y  had,  however,  other  pursuits 
and  associates.  Old  Hugh,  the  minister's  servant, 
was  the  patriarchal  but  Tittle  regarded  chief  of  a 
family,  or  rather  tribe,  celebrated  as  the  MacKeams, 
who  occupied  a  wretchedly  cultivated  farm  close 
upon  the  Point,  and  had  a  reputation  for  all  that 
was  unlawful  in  the  parish.  Their  &nn  was  said 
to  have  been  purchased  by  the  plunder  obtained 
from  an  Amencan  ship,  wrecked  on  a  Christmas 
night,  about  forty  years  before.  There  were 
nephews,  sons,  and  grandsons  of  old  Hugh  residing 
in  a  group  of  cabins  upon  it,  and  many  an  after 
tale  of  connexion  with  smugglers  and  illicit  dis- 
tillation followed  the  family.  The  former  had 
been  broken  off  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the 
frigate  on  the  cwst,  which  prevented  the  approach 
of  the  friendly  lugger ;  but  the  latter  business  was 
known  to  be  permanently  carried  on  in  a  sort  of 
rude  vault,  the  entrance  to  which  was  beneath  the 
hearthstone  in  the  principal  cabin;  and  there  were 
few  formers  in  Fannet  who  had  not  held  shares  in 
that  manufacture.  No  Church  had  claimed  the 
MacKeams  for  generations^  The  Catholics  of  the 
parish  insisted  that  they  oos^t  to  be  Presby- 
terians ;  and,  by  their  own  accou^.  their  ances- 
tors had  come  to  Fann^  Ti^^Lj^Q^^f^teof 
whom  they  had  always  been  the  fiuufol  <uiongh 
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ungovernable  dependants.  Old  Hugh,  ministei's 
man  as  he  was,  fully  represented  the  temper  and 
Imbitfi  of  his  house — moody  and  tocitam  among 
his  neighbours,  seldom  on  friendly  terms  with  hie 
relations,  except  when  engaged  with  them  on  some 
perilous  project,  but  trusty  and  unscrupulous  as  a 
watch-dog  in  the  service  of  his  employer.  Like 
most  bodies,  the  MacKeams  had  one  master-spirit 
among  them.  Young  Hughie — as,  in  distinction 
{torn  his  senior,  the  parish  called  a  short,  square, 
sinister-looking  man,  whose  coal-black  hur  had 
begun  to  grizzle — was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
his  clan,  and  the  humble  friend  of  Lesley  and  his 
brothers.  Janet,  indeed,  presumed,  from  circum- 
stances of  which  was  cognizant,  that  the  minister's 
sons  had  that  seaeon  intrusted  him  with  a  qoanUty 
of  grain,  on  which  to  employ  his  still  for  their  pri- 
vate benefit ;  nor  was  the  transaction  deemed  extra- 
ordinary. But  there  was  one  fact  concerning  youi^ 
Hughie  that  puzzled  Janet's  mind  for  many  a  day. 
He  had  a  habit,  somewhat  rare  in  Ireland,  of  speak- 
ing through  his  nose,  and  that  in  such  a  manner 
as  made  the  voice  unmistakeable  to  any  who  had 
onco  heard  it.  Her  sleeping  apartment  was  right 
above  that  of  the  young  men — ^but  one  being  allowed 
to  the  three  in  that  old  country  Manse — and  Janet, 
who  slept  lightly  in  spite  of  her  busy  days,  was 
often  awoke  by  what  she  believed  to  be  the  voice 
of  young  Hughie  heard  through  the  rudely-finished 
ceiling  conversing  with  the  brothers,  on  nights 
when  the  &mily  had  retired  early,  though  it  was 
the  mini3ter*a  iu^uiable  practice  to  lock  the  outude 
door,  and  retain  the  key  in  his  own  custody  till 
morning. 

It  was  with  strange  terror  that  Janet  heard  that 
nasal  twang  in  the  dead  of  the  winter  night  How 
Hughie  got  in  was  the  mystery  to  her.  Well  she 
knew  it  was  not  with  the  minister's  knowledge,  for 
he  never  patronised  the  MacKeams ;  and  if  at  all 
aware  of  the  private  doings  of  his  sous,  it  was  his 
policy  to  appear  utterly  unacquainted  with  them. 
Janet  had  followed  that  example,  as  became  her 
position  in  the  household;  but  often  had  the 
woman's  serious  Presbyterian  ideas  regarding  the 
proprietors  of  a  Manse  and  its  inmates  been 
shocked  since  her  coming;  and  now  that  her 
nightly  rest  was  disturbed  by  consultations  con- 
cerning potall  singlings,  and  the  disposal  of  "  the 
stuff,"  as  Hughie,  like  most  of  his  dass,  called  it, 
not  to  speak  of  his  mysteriotu  admieaon,  Janet 
determined  to  look  oat  foV  another  service  as  soon 
as  convenient  Meantime  the  year  wore  away. 
Christmas  came  and  passed  unmarked  in  the 
Manse;  for  however  lax  on  other  subjects,  Mr. 
Dinamore  was  strict  on  that,  in  the  fashion  of  old 
Keformers ;  and  Janet  received  the  accustomed 
sliilling  aud  cup  of  tea  from  the  hands  of  her 
exemplary  mistress  on  New-year's  morning,  the 
only  token  of  festivity  ever  permitted  in  that 
fejwtless  house. 

The  winter  had  been  calm  and  cold;  but  old 
people  prophesied  that,  as  the  season  advanced, 
there  would  be  more  than  ordinary  storms  on  the 
coast  of  Fannet  The  Tierneys  too  were  in  trouble ; 
for  Connack  had  not  yet  visited  them,  and  reports 
were  abroad  of  the  great  ship  being  about  to  leave 


their  shores.  Its  crew  had  led  a  life  more  gay  tkn 
wise  under  their  liberal  captain ;  money  had  been 
scattered  in  all  the  hamlets  on  die  coast,  and 
every  description  of  company  entertained  on  board, 
till  the  soberly  inclined  of  the  community  con- 
cluded that  the  sooner  the  frigate  was  off  the 
better. 

Janet  felt  these  rumours  press  heavily  on  her 
mind  when  undressing  one  iSabliath  night  The 
minister  was  absent  officiating  for  a  revcreiid 
brother,  some  thirty  miles  distant,  and  the  house- 
hold kept  early  hours  on  Smiday ;  but  the  weather, 
which  had  been  boisterous  all  day,  with  heavy 
showers  of  hail,  became  a  perfect  storm  by 
nightfalL 

Janet  had  said  her  prayers  as  nsnal,  with  « 
fervently  added  petition  for  those  diat  had  gons 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  but  she  could  not  ueqi. 
Every  blast  that  shook  the  old  house  roused  her 
with  a  start  of  terror,  for  she  thought  the  roar  of 
the  sea  came  mingled  with  the  wind.  There  was 
a  sudden  lull,  such  as  comes  at  times  when  c^t 
tempests  seem  gathering  for  a  fiercer  burst  Janet 
had  composed  herself  again  witli  a  short  prayer, 
when  her  devotions  were  interrupted  by  the 
nndoubtable  voice  of  Hughie  l>elow,  exclaiming,  in 
a  tone  of  triumph,  "Masther  licsley,  an'  all  ^ 
yes  I  get  up,  and  come  away;  the  frigate's  com'  np 
the  lough  with  the  win'  drivin'  her  right  ashore. 
Wan  sight  ov  a  fire  wud  bring  her  on  the  rocks 
now  in  half  an  hour !" 

The  words  were  followed  by  a  sotind  of  whisper- 
ing, and  hasty  movemraitB,  and  then  all  was  silent, 
except  the  tempest,  which  rose  with  double  fniy. 
Janet's  blood  ran  cold ;  in  the  confusion  of  terror 
she  tiirust  on  her  garments,  and  sought  a  light  at 
the  kitchen  hearth,  for  the  darkness  of  her  own 
room  was  intolerable.  Once  fairly  beside  the  yet 
smouldering  fire,  her  strong  sense  and  religions 
principles  made  Janet  half  ashamed  of  such  over- 
mastering fear.  But  what  meant  Hugbie'a  wonU 
about  the  frigate,  and  how  did  he  enter  ? 
Instinctively  she  stepped  to  the  young  men's  door; 
there  was  not  a  sound  within,  but  the  voice  of 
Mrs.  Dinsmore  was  now  heard,  evidendy  from 
beneath  her  own  bed-clothes— that  good  woman'a 
refuge  in  all  times  of  trouble — loudly  calling  for 
Janet  and  a  candle.  Her  indolent  soul  was  repr 
larly  roused,  and  no  wonder ;  for  higher  and  higher 
the  tempest  grew,  making  every  timber  in  the 
dwelling  creak,  and  driving  whole  volleys  of  hflil 
and  sleet  against  the  windows. 

"  It's  a  fearful  night,  Janet,"  said  she,  as  soon  »s 
the  welcome  servant  and  candle  aj^wared.  "1^ 
wonder  the  boys  can  sleep !" 

Janet  did  not  answer ;  for  that  instant,  far  above 
the  storm,  came  the  boom  of  a  cannon,  followed  by 
another  and  another;  and  she  knew,  from  many  a 
tale  of  shipwreck,  that  it  was  the  frigate  in  acre 
distress.  Janet  rushed  to  the  window,  and  tried 
to  look  out  through  the  driving  hail ;  it  was  pitch 
dark ;  but,  far  in  the  Swilly  direction,  there  row 
flashes  of  red  light  through  the  tempest,  as  if  the 
frigate  were  sending  up  rackets,  while  the  thunder 
of  the  waves  on  t^]^  rockpfcons(>Hffl(tf^  her  very 
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*•  For  mercy's  Bake,  Janet,  go  and  vroke  the 
boys !"  cried  Mrs.  Diosmore. 

And  not  without  dark  expectations  of  discovery, 
her  servant  hunied  to  their  door.  Londly  she 
called,  and  knocted,  bat  there  was  no  answer.  She 
tnmed  the  handle,  bnt  the  door  was  barred  within. 
Nerved  by  fear  and  amazement,  Janet  shook  it  with 
all  her  strength,  till  ihe  old  fastening  gave  way,  and 
she  mahed  into  the  apartment  To  her  horror  the 
large  bed  was  dishevelled  and  empty ;  and  there 
was  a  wild  waving  among  the  innranerable  old 
garments  that  hung  low  in  a  dark  comer  at  its 
foot  As  she  approached,  the  wind  blew  out  her 
■candle  ;  but  under  the  old  clothes  Janet  felt  a  door, 
not  three  feet  in  height,  opening  in  the  wainscoat 
which  covered  that  side  of  the  room,  and  left  ajar 
by  a  hasty  exit  Scarce  knowing  what  she  did, 
■the  girl  crept  through  an  arch  in  the  thick  wall 
beyond,  and  almost  fell  down  a  steep  flight  of 
«te]^  into  what  seemed  a  narrow  passage,  through 
which  the  wind  blew  fiercely  from  some  aperture 
at  its'fiirther  extremity.  Then  fear  overcame  her, 
and  she  could  go  no  further,  but  hurried  back  to 
light  her  candle  in  the  kitchen.  Janet  was  stoop- 
ing for  that  purpose  at  the  hearth,  and  trying  to 
listen  for  the  cannon  of  the  frigate,  when  a  hand 
was  laid  lightly  on  her  shoulder,  and  rising,  with 
the  light  in  her  hand,  she  saw  Cormack,  with 
dripping  hair  and  clothes,  standing  close  behind  her. 

"Janet,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  "our  ship's  gone 
to  pieces,  and  the  captain's  waiten  for  me ;  but 
ask  Histher  Lesley  for  the  bag  he  took  from  me 
at  the  Seal's  Rock,  wid  all  the  masther's  money, 
an'  a  brooch  for  you  in  it" 

"  Cormack,  dear  I"  said  Janet,  "  how  did  you 
cecape?"  But  the  figure  stepped  back  as  she 
spoke,  changing  to  a  grev  colour  of  mist,  and  in 
another  instant  she  was  alone. 

"Are  Aey  up,  Janet?"  cried  Mrs.  Dinsmore, 
thiuBting  out  her  head  as  the  girl  staggered  in, 
and  dropped  vcpon  the  floor.  From  that  position 
ihe  good  woman  raised  her  by  slow  degrees,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  placing  her  where  she  had 
fomid  reiuge  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Having 
then  vainly  alarmed  the  house,  for  even  old  Hughie 
had  not  remained  in  it,  Mrs.  Dinsmore  dKKsed 
herself  and  watched  beside  her  servant  for  the  rest 
of  the  night — a  night  long  remembered  on  the 
-western  coast  of  Ulster,  for  in  its  fearful  tempest  the 
Saldanha,  a  fiigate  of  forty-eight  guns,  waa  wrecked 
off  Rmnet  Pointy  and  every  soul  on  board  perished. 


The  storm  abated  slowly  towards  morning,  and 
the  peasantry  crowded  to  the  coast,  but  little 
of  that  great  wreck  did  the  sea  ever  restore.  At 
day-bresJc  &e  ^emeys  found  a  dog  whining  at 
their  door,  with  the  captun's  name  on  its  brass 
collar;  and,  from  some  &ncied  asBodafion  with 
poor  Cormack,  they  kept  and  fed  the  creature  on  the 
best  their  cabin  afforded,  till  it  ^vas  claimed  by  the 
captain's  family  as  a  memorial  of  that  ill-fated 
gentleman.  It  was  remarked  that  the  MacKeams 
looked  for  no  share  of  the  wreck,  and  were  ever 
after  careless  and  even  insolent  to  the  Dinsmores, 
all  but  old  Hugh ;  though  the  junior  chief,  when 
intoxicated,  wMch  latterly  became  of  ii^uent 
occurrence,  stoutly  maintained  that "  Master  Lesley 
had  overreached  him  intirely." 

As  for  the  minister's  family,  money,  in  the  shape 
of  gold  coin,  was  plenty  with  them  for  years ;  but 
it  was  said  their  servant  had,  during  the  storm,  seen 
or  heud  something  which  frightoied  her  at  the 
Manse,  as  ahe  left  it  next  day  for  her  brother's 
honae,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  retum.  Those 
who  knew  Janet  averred  she  was  never  the  same 
woman  after,  ^ough  still  re^pilar  in  her  work,  and 
strict  in  attendance  on  religious  duties.  She  wonld 
spin  for  days  together  in  silence,  rigidly  avoided 
the  sight  or  mention  of  the  Dinsmores,  and  seemed 
strangely  disturbed  on  stormy  nights.  Master 
Lesl^  went  to  Glasgow  University  on  the  follow- 
ing winter ;  but  the  expenses  of  his  education 
there  were  such  as  to  impoverish  bis  parents.  He 
was  spelled  in  the  third  session  for  intolerable 
conduct,  and  at  length  became  a  soldier. 

Mrs.  Dinnnore  wpped  out  of  life  unnoticed,  as 
her  course  had  been ;  and  the  minister  died  at  an 
advanced  agc,IeavingaponderouB  manuscript  of  deep 
divinity,  wbidi  his  sons  were  advised  not  to  pub- 
lish. Allan  and  Archibald  both  married  landed 
heiresses  in  different  parts  of  the  conntary,  and  made 
haste  to  sell  their  Fannet  fiirm.  The  Manse  was, 
in  consequence,  occupied  by  new  tenants,  who, 
many  years  after  the  transaction  related,  found  a 
staircase  and  a  eubterraneous  passage,  long  clcaed, 
but  intended  to  communicate  with  a  very  deep  and 
ancient  cellar,  in  which  arms  and  remnants  of 
ship's  fiuniture,  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
Saldanha  fngate,  were  discovered,  in  support,  as 
it  was  believed,  of  that  popular  tradition,  which 
still  points  to  the  family  we  have  called  Diiumore 
as  the  hut  Wreckers  of  Fannet 


EPIGRAPH, 
^or  a  Siaiiie  if  Mt. 

Dows  to  the  pyre,  yrhen  Elissa  in  long  death-agony  lingers, 
Iris,  at  Juno's  best,  stoops  to  release  her  from  pain  -. 
Preea  ber  soul  with  the  aeyered  tress ;  and  now,  in  her  fingers 
Beuiog  the       of  death,  soars  to  Olympus  agiua. 
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The  cry  that  Hie  l^tuih  fiamer  ia  in  proceea  of 
being  ruined,  with  which  certain  partiee  are  at 
present^  straining  their  throats,  would  be  Tery 
startling  if  it  were  not  very  old,  very  painful  if  it 
did  not  on  scrutiny  torn  out  to  be  very  nonsensical. 
What  a  'calamity,  we  say  in  all  Berioosnees  and 
respect,  would  be  the  ruin  of  an  industry  so  exten- 
sive and  beneficial  as  agriculture,  and  daseee  so 
numerous  and  estimable  as  those  engi^;Qd  in  it 
With  Sir  James  Graham  (who,  we  may  pnsome, 
still  retains  his  natural  preferences,  though  he 
no  longer  thinks  it  right  to  carry  them  out  into 
political  injwtioe),  we  lore  breesjr  call  ui 
inoenee-breathing  mom  "  ten  thousand  times  better 
than  "  the  dintnal  tocrin  of  tbe  factory  bell,"  and 
think  the  peaaant  (as  painted  in  poet^s  verses, 
rather  diaa  as  in  Poor-law  Beports)  modi  more 
picturesque  and  likeable  than  llie  Manchester 
tenter  or  Dundee  heckler.  With  Oowper,  we 
lean  sentimentally  to  the  doctrine,  that  "  God  made 
the  country  and  man  made  the  town."  But  we 
love  agriculturists,  though,  perbape,  too  well, 
yet  wisely,  and  do  not  go  the  length  of  tbinking 
that  injnstico  should  be  done  in  the  hope  of 
pleasing  them,  any  more  than  we  think  it  need  be 
done  for  tiie  purpoae  of  preserving  them.  And  if, 
in  any  special  and  emphatic  sense,  "  God  made  the 
country,"  why  then  the  more  preposterous  and 
snperer^atny  in  man  to  think  that  the  existence 
of  that  creation  is  in  any  w^r  dependuit  on  Ait 
comiiup  to  the  help  of  Heaven  with  unjust  and  arti- 
ficial oeviees.  In  a  word,  we  cannot  discover  that 
the  British  agriculturist — posseasing,  among  other 
advantages,  a  good  soil,  and  the  d^eapest  captal, 
and  dearest  and  sorest  market  in  the  worid — 
should  be  dependant  for  bis  existence  or  prosperity 
on  anything  save  his  own  industry  or  energy ;  and 
we  hope  to  succeed  in  showing  that,  when  mis- 
leading and  irrelevant  details  are  laid  aside,  and 
the  broad,  plain,  unassailable  facts  come  into  sight, 
the  interests  and  eaSety  of  our  agriculturists  will 
be  seen  to  rest  in  the  laws,  not  of  Parliunent,  but 
of  Nature. 

Why  is  the  British  agriculturist  likely  to  be 
rained  ?  And  how  is  it  proposed  to  save  him  ? 
He  is  likely  to  be  ruined,  we  are  told,  because  he 
is  unable  to  compete  with  foreigners;  and  he  is  to 
be  saved  1^  Protection,  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on 
imports.  Our  position  is,  that  he  can  compete 
with  the  foreigner,  if  he  gets,  or  rather  gives 
himself,  fair  play  at  home;  and  that  Protection 
never  can,  and  never  has,  done  anything  but  mis- 
lead and  disappoint  him.  In  establi^ng  that 
position,  we  shall  deal  only  with  broad  and 
established  facts,  which  have  been  almost  covered 
up  amid  the  rubbish  of  details  of  a  partial,  personal, 
or  temporary  nature  ;  and,  to  avoid  cavil,  we  shall 
draw  most  of  our  facts,  as  well  as  of  our  specimens 
of  the  enemy's  devices,  from  a  quarter  regarded  as 
of  high  authority  on  the  other  side.  We  select 
for  t«xt  a  series  of  arUcles,  ax  or  eight  in  number, 


which  have  appeared  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
not,  we  honestly  confess,  because  we  tiiiok  that 
thoae  contain  the  most  skilful  statement  of  the 
Protectionist  case,  but  because  the  Protectionists 
themselves  have  at  least  a&eted  so  to  r^rd 
them,  and  also  because  they  comprise,  though  in  a 
prolix,  confused,  and  often  exaggerated  fonn, 
almost  fdl  the  doctrines  and  assertioiu — the  falsitia 
in  principle  and  in  iact — on  whidi  the  party  are 
struggling  to  live.  In  proceeding  to  meet  these 
writers  on  the  question  of  the  poeition  and  prospects 
1^  tlw  Brkish  agricoltoriat,  both  as  to  tin  more 
genend  fertares  of  tbe  question,  and  as  to  duae 
relating  to  tiie  present  time  and  eircunutaoeei,  we 
do  BO  proteetii^,  cm  the  ground  of  oommmi  mmm 
Kod  oomuKui  jusdoe,  that  no  fltotistics,  tiwuf^  m 
aoenrate  as  "Blaekwood's"  are  &bnlou8,  aod  no 
argumentation,  though  as  sound  as  "Blackwood's" 
is  worthless,  are  capable  of  provi  ng  that  to  any  com- 
munity, and  least  of  all  to  the  most  c<numercisl 
and  manu&cturing  community  in  the  worid,  cheap 
bread  can  be  otiier  than  a  blessing,  or  a  bread-tax 
other  than  a  wrong  and  a  curse. 

He  cry  of  agricultural  ruin  is,  as  we  have  siid, 
an  old  one,  which  brinra  us  *t  once  into  the  midst 
of  our  averment,  tiiat  Protection  is,  in  reali^,  no 
benefit  to  tbe  agriculturist,  or,  at  least,  to  the  fi^er 
or  rent-payer.  If  agricultural  com^daints  had 
begun  with  Free-trade,  then  there  would  hare  been 
a  reasonable  presumption  that  agricoltural  distress 
had  begun  then  too,  or  emi  that  JEVee-tnde  and 
distress  stood  in  tiie  relatim  of  canae  and  eA^; 
but  the  &ct  is,  and  a  very  significant  &ct  it  ia,1hit 
agricultural  complaints  b^an,  not  witii  Free-trade, 
but  with  Protection!  We  aay  so  in  the  mo* 
unreserv'^ed  and  literal  sense.  Some  people  tn 
apt  to  be  moved  to  pity  for  the  complaiuauta,  snd 
misgivings  as  to  their  own  princijjes,  by  the  loud- 
ness (not  the  general  prevalence)  of  the  preeent  cry 
of  distress ;  but  their  hearts  would  have  been  alto- 
getlier  brokoi,  and  their  heads  altogether  mystified, 
by  the  far  more  pitiable  and  general  groans  fraax 
the  same  quarter  vriudi  were  uttered  at  short 
intervals  during  the  era  of  Protection,  beginning 
at  a  high  jut^  the  very  first  year,  and  coutinuiii^ 
ahnoet  to  the'  very  last.  The  present  outcry  is 
mere  diild's  piping  to  the  lusty  yell  wluch  rang 
through  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  tiie  year  one  of  Protection  (t. «.  1816 
of  the  Christian  era — and  deep  disgrace  it  was  that 
such  a  law  should  have  come  into  existence  in  the 
181€th  year  of  Christianity) ;  and  the  speeches  oi 
the  Stanleys  and  D'Israelis,  in  the  Parliament  of 
1860,  are  cheerful  and  reasonable  compared  with 
the  speeches  with  which  the  Gooches,  the  Wes- 
terns, the  Somners,  and  other  leaders  of  the  then 
"country  party"  opened  the  session  of  1816. 

Although  unwilling  to  pause,  the  history  of  the 
few  months  succeeding  the  imposition  of  Protection 
is  so  very  instructive,  and  has  been  so  nearly  for- 
gotten, that  we  cannot  refi 
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or  three  of  its  main  featoree  and  incidents.  Every- 
body knows,  or  must,  in  conrteey,  be  presumed  to 
know,  that  Hie  Corn-law  which  passed  in  1815, 
sod  remained  multered  till  1827-8,  pro?ubited  all 
inqwrtation  till  the  price  of  wheat  was  above  808. 
the  quarter.  Save  for  the  fear  of  frightening  off  the 
reader  the  appearance  of  tedious  minateness, 
we  conld  g^ve  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  "  the 
country  par^'  in  1846,  such  as  the  readers  of  these 
wesent  days  would  think  most  have  been  the  over- 
iaaa  caricatures  oS  some  reckless  opponent.  All 
we  can  do,  ihA  it  k  enou^  for  Uie  strict  ptupoee 
in  hand,  is,  to  cite  a  few  smtesoes  from  the  Far- 
fiamentuy  narradve  of  that  voy  <niiet  and  impar- 
tial record,  the  "Annual  B^^sterr — 

*'No  domestic  subject,  daring  the  present  year  (1816), 
bas  nore  forcibly  acted  upon  the  jnMic  feeliMgi  than  that 
of  the  stale  of  i^jriculture.  It  bad  long  been  a  tc^ic  inci- 
dentally touched  upon  in  paiUamentair  discussions,  when, 
on  March  7tb,  Mr.  Western,  Member  for  Essex,  rose,  pur- 
snant  to  notice,  to  more  that  the  House  resolre  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  wh(de  Hoose-,  to  take  into  constdera- 
tlMi  ike  dutretted  ttate  of  Uu  agricultttre  •/  the  United 
Xbtgdom.  Id  his  iaboductory  speech  the  hoo.  member 
said,  •  Between  two  and  tbret  yeart  ago,  offrumlturt  was  in 
ajhttri^tatg  and  pnuperma  state ;  and  yet,  witiin  the  tkort 
period  tckicA  hat  tince  dapaed,  thoiuands  have  been  already 
Tuitud^  amd  de§lruction  Ktwu  to  impend  over  the  property 
tf^  fAoK  mfitai  it  engaged  i»  the  cuitivatian  of 

ihetaUr" 

And  this  wlUiin  a  year  after  the  enactment  of  a 
law  prohibiting  importation  mider  &)s.,  when  no 
grain  had  been  imported,  and  when  the  price  in 
the  BriUsh  market  was  nearly  double  the  price  in 
the  natural  or  world's  market!  The  following 
are  the  chief,  or  more  curious,  of  the  iong  string  of 
resolutions  fomided  on  this  speech : — 

"  lliat  the  portion  of  the  communis  whose  capitals  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  those  uamerons  classes 
whtMe  employment  depends  thereon,  are  at  present  tuffer- 
ing  under  UNEXAMPLED  dittret*. 

"  That  tbe  demand  for  the  extended  produce  of  our  agri- 
cultnre  is,  at  this  time,  inmffident  to  produce  that  price 
which  is  necessary  to  cover  Uie  heavy  charges  and  bur- 
thens opon  it 

"  That,  in  order  to  equalise  the  supply  of  grain,  and 
promote  its  cultiTation,  it  is  derirsble  that  an  appropria- 
tion should  be  made  from  tbe  extra  produce  of  abundant 
harvests  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  seasons  less  faTOursble. 

"That  tbe  admission  of  foreign  corn  to  be  warehoused 
prerents  snch  application  of  our  own  ocoauonal  nhno- 
danee,  and  aangns  to  foreign  i^ienltare  the  formation 
of  &ese  stores  which  mig^t  otherwise  be  created  trota 
tbe  produce  of  our  own. 

"Hat  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of 
an  act  of  Uat  aesHon  for  the  regulatioB  of  tbe  com-trsde 
m  pennili  the  wemkautiiig  of  fioreigB  com  at  all  times 
^^free. 

"That,  in  order  further  to  promote  the  appropriation  of 
part  of  our  present  abundance,  and  reserve  it  for  future 
consumption,  it  is  expedient  to  aid  the  means  of  those 
individuala  who  may  be  di^sed  so  to  employ  their 
capitals  by  an  mdvmtce  of  Exchequer  BiUt  to  a  limited 
amonnt. 

"That  it  is  expedient  to  impose  additional  duliei  and 

rettrietions  on  the  tmportation  of  alt  ariiclei  the  produce  of 
ftreign  agricuUwe. 

"That  it  is  expedient,  under  due  limitatioo,  to  encont- 
rage,  by  bounty  or  drawback,  the  EXPORTATION  of  the  redan - 
dant  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

We  snhmit  these  resolutions  as  absolute  proof 
that  agricultural  onnplaint  is  not  only  an  old  uting, 
but  a  thing  entirely  inevitable  and  insatiable.  The 


agriculturists  had,  at  that  moment,  the  monopoly 
of  the  market,  and  double  the  natural  price,  and 
they  were  "  suffering  under  unexampled  diatresa." 
They  had  got,  in  1815,  all  they  iwked  or  wer© 
able  to  conceive,  and  in  1816  they  were  only  the 
more  clamoroos  for  something  else.  They  had  got 
a  monopoly  under  all  circumstances  but  those  of 
iiumne,  and  they  wanted  a  monopoly  in  famine 
periods  too.  They  had  got  from  the  legislatur* 
the  means  of  preventing  the  foreigner  sdling  in 
any  but  famine  years,  and  now  they  asked  from 
the  legislature  a  loan  of  national  money  that 
they  themselves  might  be  enabled  to  refrain  from 
semng  bebw  &mine  prices,  tlms  making  every 
year,  whether  Heaven  sent  i^undanoe  or  deartfar 
alike  a  year  of  famine.  They  bad  got  abeolntft 
prohibition,  and  now  they  asked,  incoherenlJy  and 
unintelligibly,  for  "  additUmal  duties  and  restric- 
tions." And,  finally,  having  got  the  foreigner 
prohibited  from  importing,  they  now  asked  that 
they  themselves  should  be  paid  for  exporting — 
paid  for  exporting  to  countries  where  food  was 
half  the  price,  and  from  a  country  where  multi- 
tudes  were  starving  at  the  very  moment,  and 
where,  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  there  was  abso- 
lute national  famine.  For,  the  dispensaUons  pf 
Providence,  coming  in  aid  of  the  wi<^ed  and  per- 
verse efforts  of  man  to  procure  the  corse  of  dearth, 
the  hopes  of  the  Com -law -makers  were  soon  most 
amply  and  awfully  realised.  While  the  above  reso- 
lutions were  still  under  debate  in  the  House,  wheat 
sprung  up  63.  a  quarter  at  Wakefield  on  one  day, 
and  went  on  riaii^  till,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  it 
reached,  on  the  monthly  average,  lOSs.  a  quarter- 
By  the  middle  of  May,  the  labourers,  we  mean 
especially  the  agrictdturxU  labourers,  were  starv- 
ing, and  riots  and  incendiary  fires  spread  over  the- 
whole  country.  A  specimen  or  two  again  from 
tlic  cool  and  condensed  account  of  the  "  Annual 
Register :" — 

"  The  domeslac  distress  which  principally  engaged  the 
public  attention  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  was  Unit  of 
tbe  agricultural  portion  of  the  commnmtr.  The  subject 
had  oecopied  a  large-share  of  the  deUberallons  of  the  pre- 
ceding sesfflon  of  Pariiament,  and  it  continued  to  emptoy 
the  cares  of  a  «tting  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
wbi<^  received  roluminous  reports  of  fects  and  opinions 
from  erery  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  mass  of  discordant 
matter  communicated  to  Me  committee  in  the  prt^ren  of 
inqniiy  so  mncfa  retarded  any  pariiamentaiy  determination 
reflecting  tbe  resolutions,  that  no  alteration  in  ^elaw 
had  taken  place  when  a  change  of  circumstances  had 
giren  a  very  different  idea  of  the  state  of  tbe  conntrj- 
lT»e  year's  produce  of  grain  proved  so  defident  in  quantityr 
and  inferior  in  quality  that,  after  the  harvest,  the  price- 
r^wdly  ascended  bej'Ond  fte  point  at  which  tbe  ports^ 
were  open  for  importation ;  and  tbe  dearth  extending 
throngh  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  aoxions  looks 
were  cast  towards  those  quarters  whence  foreign  supplier 
might  be  procured  in  ud  of  our  boasted  home  resources. 
Distress  now  sppeared  among  tbe  cultivators  of  the  land 
in  a  different  shape,  and  tlw  complaints  were  of  scanty- 
and  ruined  crops,  uid  the  poor  in  danger  of  starring. 
Before  the  year  closed,  riots  broke  out  in  some  partly 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  markets.  The  dis- 
content among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  occasionett 
by  the  want  of  regular  employment,  and  reduced 
wages,  first  b^n  to  assume  a  menacing  appearance  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge, 
where  nightly  assembUges  were  held,  threateniiw  lettera 
were  sent,  and  houses,  bfi[n%v9i^^n(^^|r@^^^et  on 
fire.   Tbe  most  remarkable  of  these  vohap^  incidents 
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was  » luod  of  organised  insurrection  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
which  was  not  suppressed  without  a  strODK  band,  and 
which  tenninated  in  the  trial  of  a  large  number  of  crimi- 
nals, by  a  special  commission,  aereral  of  whom  paid  with 
their  lires  udr  daring  attacks  upon  the  peace  of  society." 

These  outbreaks  did  not  occur,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  wording  of  the  above  extract, 
aftn  harvest  but  diiefly  in  spring  and  early  siun- 
mer,  within  two  or  tiiree  weeks  of  Uie  time  when  the 
House  of  Oommons  was  deUberating  on  some  more 
potent  mode  of  ludn^  prices  than  enacting  absolute 
monopoly  below  &mme  prices.   For  instance, — 

"Hay  19tk— The  Sboiff  of  Snflblk,  and  Mr.  Wfllett, 
the  banker,  of  Brandmi,  near  Bury,  anired  in  town,  at 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  express,  with  an  account  of 
the  darminff  state  of  the  county,  and  to  request  the 
tsustance  of  Goreroment  to  restore  tranquillity.  Tlie 
public  hare  been  for  some  time  apprised  of  various  ont- 
rages  committed  in  tiiat  county,  in  the  breaking  of  thresh- 
ing macUnea,  and  the  dnttnction  of  bans,  corn-stacks, 
&C.,  by  fir^  inspected  to  be  wilful  and  malidous ;  the 
•gents  in  wUch  are  presumed  to  be  agrimltural  iahourert, 
ditetmtented  hecmue  employment  and  advance  of  leaga  did 
not  immediately  follow  the  recent  rite  in  the  price  of  com. 
These  outrages  were,  however,  only  secret  and  isolated 
cases.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  week  that  the 
discontent  of  the  lower  orders  broke  out  into  open  and 
gmeivl  distnrbanee.  A  reduction  m  the  price  of  bread 
and  meat  war  the  awmed  object  of  the  rioten.  They  had 
fixed  a  maximum  for  the  price  of  both.  They  insisted 
that  the  price  of  wheat  must  be  half-a-crown  a  bushel, 
and  that  of  prime  joints  of  beef  fonrpence  per  pound. 
Their  whole  number  amounted  to  1,&00,  divided  into 
several  parties,  marching  in  sereral  directJona,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  hoasea  of  those  persons  who 
were  obnoxious  to  them,  Hey  were  armed  with  long 
heavy  sticks,  the  ends  of  which,  to  the  extent  of  seven^ 
inches,  were  studded  with  short  iron  spikes,  sharp  at  tlie 
sides  and  pointa.  Their  flag  was  inscribed,  'Bread  or 
Blood  V  and  tbeythreatened  to  march  to  London. 

"June  17di.— ^TUa  da}*,  at  ten  o'clocfc,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
instiee  Abbot,  Mr.  Justice  Bnrrough,and  E.  Christian, 
Esq.,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  arrived  in  this 
town,  preceded  by  a  cavalcade  consisting  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  court-bouse, 
where  they  opened  a  special  commission  for  the  trial  of 
the  persons  charged  with  having  riotously  assembled  and 
committed  vnionsfeloidea  at  Littl^nrt  uoi  Ely. 

"The  trials  commenced  on  the  18th,  and  were  con- 
tinued daily  to  the  22nd,  when  tliey  tenninated  with  the 
capital  conviction  of  34  peraons  on  charges  <tf  burglary 
and  robbery.  Mr.  Justice  Abbot  then  made  an  impres- 
«ve  address  to  the  criminals,  and  having  pronounced  sen- 
tence uptm  each  severally,  he  left  five  of  them  without 
boves  of  mercy. 

"June  28th,  Ely,  Friday  npoUd— At  nine  o'clock  Uiis 
morning  the  ordinary  poformed  his  last  rdigious  offices, 
in  the  gaol,  with  the  prisoners  under  sentence  ot  death ; 
and  about  half  an  hour  aiter,  John  Dennis,  George  Crow, 
'William  Beamis  the  elder,  Thomas  South  the  younger, 
and  Isaac  Harley,  were  brought  out  in  a  cart,  covned 
with  black  doth^  to  be  conveyed  to  the  usual  place  of 
execution-  On  a  signal  given,  the  drop  fell,  and  they 
were  launched  into  eternity  almost  without  a  stin^le." 

**  The  iaon  kU"  with  tiie  fiunished  and  desperate 
agricultaral  labonrersy  but  wheat  rose  to  8O3.  that 
very  week.  Now  we  do  say  that  that  is  a  bistory 
well  fitted  to  give  pause  to  those  who  are  now 
calling  out  for  "Protection"  as  if  that  were  the 
sure  means  of  giving  prosperity  to  the  tenant  and 
content  to  the  labourer.  What  do  we  find  in  the 
very  year  after  Protection  came  into  force,  and 
when  not  a  quarter  of  foreign  grain  could  find  its 
way  to  the  market  ?  The  landlords  and  tenants 
complaining  of  unparalleled  distress,  and  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  driven  to  crime  and  the  gallows  I 


It  ^11  be  said  that  we  are  confoimcUng  mere  coin- 
cidence with  cause  and  efifect  "^'e  answer  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  these  things  were  plainly  ami 
directly  the  effect  of  the  Corn-laws ;  that,  at  all 
events,  those  laws  did  not  prevent  those  great 
evils,  and  Uiorefore  are  manifestly  worthleas  as  a 
cure  for  any  lesser  evils  alleged  to  exist  now;  and 
that  the  circumstances  are  not  singular  in,  nor 
unfairly  chosen  from,  the  history  of  Protection- 
complaints  almost  or  quite  as  fierce  (and,  as  yet, 
we  are  speaking  rather  of  compliunts  than  of 
actual  distress)  being  raised  frequently,  we  might 
almost  say  tmceasingly,  during  the  whole  thirty 
years  that  the  system  existed.  We  have  taken 
1816  because  it  was  the  first,  by  no  means  because 
it  was  &e  onljff  year  affording  evidence  of  our 
assertion,  that  Protection  has  not  and  cannot 
benefit  the  farmer.  We  might  have  obtained,  in 
almost  any  one  year  up  to  1827-8,  what  the 
sliding-acale  was  introduced,  or  almost  any  one 
year  after  that  again,  evidence  sufficient  for  oor 
object,  alt  from  the  mouths  of  the  agriculturista 
themselves.  But  indeed  we  have,  in  one  view, 
been  wasting  time  in  showing  that  the  agricul- 
turista  (or  rather,  let  us  say,  those  presuming  to 
speak  in  their  name)  were  no  more  content  under 
Protection  than  they  ore  at  present  under  Free- 
trade.  The  pages  of  "  Blackwood"  himself  have 
borne,  almost  monthly,  evidence  to  it  for  yeara ; 
and  even  when  in  the  very  act  of  aigung  for  a 
restoration  of  Protection,  as  a  recipe  for  prosperity 
and  content,  he  lets  one  of  his  chief  autboriUea 
(February  No.,  p.  224)  reiterate  the  stubborn  foct, 
"  for  a  long  time,  umer  Protection,  farming  has 
been  the  very  reverse  of  pro/itable."  Supposing 
for  the  moment  that  a^cmturists  never  complun 
but  when  they  suffer,  it  is  ea^  to  understand  why 
they  grumbled  under  a  system  **the  very  revene 
of  profitable,"  but  not  easy,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
understand  why  they  should  grumble  with  the 
object  of  being  put  imdcr  it  again. 

If  the  agriculturists  had  only  complained,  and 
not  also  really  suffered,  under  Protection,  the  case 
would  still  have  been  complete  against  them  as  to 
the  untrustworthiness  of  their  present  complaints ; 
for  those  who  perpetually  cry  "  Wolf  cannot 
expect  to  be  perpetually  believed.  But  unfortn- 
nately,  although  aidding  somewhat  to  the  strength 
of  our  argument,  there  is  evidence  that  they  not 
only  complained,  but  (we  mean  specially  the  tcnant- 
fannen)  really  suffered;  and  it  is  veiy  easy  to  see 
why  it  was  so,  and  why  it  must  have  been  so.  In 
the  famous  protest  of  Lord  Grenville,  emitted  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  against  the  Oom-law  of  1S15 
(a  noble  document,  which  will  live  in  our  national 
archives),  three  effects  are  accurately  ascribed  to 
monopoly,  or  Protection,  the  third  of  which  is 
the  iiJollible  destroyer  of  any  benefit  that  persons 
in  the  position  of  tenant-farmers  might  hope  to 
derive  irom  the  other  two,  "Monopoly,"  said 
Grenville,  in  words  that  have  become  almost  house- 
hold, "  is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  deamess,  and 
of  uncertainty"  The  tenant-farmer,  we  maintain, 
can  have  no  real  or  permanent  interest  in  scarcity 
and  deamess,  even  did  they  pdnuLnQt Jif^fin^ 
and  counterbalaiui^t'^t^ydiiSixti^i^*^  On  the 
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wlide,  and  in  the  long  ran,  he  has  to  pay  away, 
iinder  the  name  of  rerU,  everj'thing  the  land  pro- 
duces above  what  is  settled,  in  the  hig^lin^  of  the 
market,  to  be  a  reasonable  payment  for  his  labour 
and  skill,  and  fair  interest  on  his  capital.    Let  the 
prices  of  produce  be  raised  by  artificial,  i.  e., 
legiilative  means,  and  it  is  so  much  more  rent  to 
the  landlord,  not  more  profit  to  the  tenant  The 
tenant-farmers  must  have  forgotten  this  in  1815, 
when  they  looked,  as  they  seem  to  hove  done,  on 
Lord  Grenville's  ascription  of  "  scarcity  and  dear- 
nets"  to  Protection  as  an  argument  for,  and  not 
against;  and  some  of  them,  a  very  few,  seem 
inclined  to  forget  it  now.  But  even  though  scarcity 
and  deamesB,  of  themselves,  could  have  been  bene- 
fits to  fanners,  they  came  accompanied — and  neces- 
sarily, inevitably  accompanied — ^with  sometfaiog 
that  mnehmoro  than  counterbalanced  their  **  nncer- 
tuBty."  Uncertainty  is  inseparable  frtnn  such  a 
law  as  a  Oom-law — a  barrier  feeble  as  a  whole, 
fhU  of  cracks  and  flaws,  and  liable  to  dilapida- 
tion and  d<.-stnictioit,  set  up  against  great  laws 
of  nature,  always  ia  operation  at  some  point, 
and  with  Rome  d^ree  of  pressure.    But  Pro- 
tection does  more  and  worse  to  the  tenant-farmer 
than  accompany  deamcss  and  scarcity  with  what 
is  to  him,  with  his  fixed  charges  and  generally 
K&aty  capital,   the  ruinous  element  of  imcer- 
taiuty.   ^11110  bringing  greater  fluctuation  than 
attaches  to  t^o  open  or  natnral  system,  it  pro- 
taises  precisely  the  reverse;  it  promises  greater 
steadiness,  and  deludes  the  farmer  into  proceeding 
on  that  hypotberis.   The  law  of  1815  was  avow- 
edly passed  with  &e  intention  and  in  the  hope  of 
nuking  the  minimum,  oriU  least  the  average,  price 
of  wheat  BOa.    It  was  fruned  on  the  report  of  the 
Coaunittee  of  1814^  which  heard  and  adopted  the 
evidence  of  a  number  of  **  leading  i^culturists," 
that  wheat  could  not  poewbly  bo  grown  under  that 
price,  and  under  that  price  all  imports  were  abso- 
lutely prohibited.    On  the  faith  of  this  SOs.  price, 
farmers  offered  rents  in  proportion.    What  fol- 
lowed ?   Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  was 
S5d.,  and,  at  tho  commencement  of  the  next,  52s., 
and,  remember,  not  a  quarter  imported  !  That 
Teal  agricultural  distress  immediately  followed 
tbere  is  no  doubt.   The  Board  of  Agriculture  laid 
before  Parliament  what  is  now  a  very  curious 
document,  giving  tho  results  of  a  correspondence 
they  had  instituted  with  persons  in  numerous 
districts  regarding  the  condition  of  agriculture 
and  the  •<  extent  of  the  depression."    Out  of  322 
letters,  the  expression  in  103  is,  "  many  farmers 
Iwve  given  notice  to  quit;"  in  111,  "several ;"  in 
S7,  "all  that  can;"  in  only  71,  "none."    Out  of 
21*5  letters,  168  mention  farms  "unoccupied  by 
tenants,  being  thrown  on  tho  landlords'  hands;" 
and  127  do  not    It  would  thus  appear  that  in  the 
niajority  of  districts  farmers  were  leaving  their 
farms,  and  numerous  farms  were  actually  lying 
tiiioccupied.    Even  those  landlords  who  look  to 
Protection  and  high  prices  as  certain  prosperity 
shonld  give  some  consideration  to  the  contrasting 
facts  of  farms  lying  vacant  in  1816,  under  Pro- 
tection, and  farms  (as  they  are  doing  at  this 
moment^  at  least  in  Scotland)  under  ;^ee-trade, 
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and  with  wheat  at  409.,  lettin#  fis  quiddy  and  as 
high  as  they  have  done  for  tw^fy  years.' 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  nu^ver  the  history  of  • ' 
the  law  of  1815,  finding  in  cvel^  year  additipdiil 
proof  of  its  inability  to  fulfil  its  prcunises,  and  of 
the  "  agricultural  distress"  which  followed  as  a 
consequence;  for  instance,  the  year  1822,  when 
the  annual  average  was  448.  7d.,  and  the  monthly 
average,  in  November,  only  3^. — all  under  tho 
8O3.  law!  It  would  be  easy,  too,  to  show  the 
same  results  as  the  operation  of  the  sliding-scale  of 
1828.  But  we  shall  only  add  those  proofs  of  the 
utter  inability  of  a  Corn-law  to  fulfil  its  promises 
which  are  furnished  by  the  very  last  Com-law  that 
was  ever  made  in  this  country,  or  ever  will  bo 
made — Sir  Kobert  Feel's  amended  sliding-scale  of 
1842 ;  and  we  dudl  go  no  further  for  the  facts  as 
to  the  intentions  and  results  of  that  law  than  the 
very  firat  page  of  "  Blackwood's"  dreary  and  inter- 
minable series  of  articles.  The  object  of  "  Black- 
wood," at  the  commencement  or  foundation  of  his 
articles,  is  to  show  that  Protection  is  efficacious  for 
the  two  objects  of  insuring  to  the  farmer  "  a  pro- 
bable remunerating  price,"  and  of  gtiarantceiug 
that  bolow  any  price  specified  in  the  law  the 
farmers  shall  not  be  exposed  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. These  two  objects,  in  reality  distinct,  and 
not  always,  nor  even  necessarily,  in  connexion, 
"  Blackwood"  blends  and  confounds  in  a  very  mis- 
leading style ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
clear,  that  he  does  mtuntain  that  Protection  is  suf- 
ficient to  secure  both.  He  quotes  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  speech,  in  introducing  the  modification  of 
1843,  the  Btatementa—lst,  **  That,  as  long  as  wheat 
ia  unider  61s.,  yon  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  com;"  and,  2ad,  ""With 
reference  to  tiie  probable  remnnera&ig  price,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  name  56b."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  assert,  not  only  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
framed  his  measures  with  a  view  to  attaining  these 
results  of  an  avert^e  of  568.,  and  no  importation 
below  61s.,  but  that  the  measure  actually  did 
attain  them.  "Following  out  these  views,"  says 
he,  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his  sliding-scale 
of  duties ;  and  the  result  would  seem,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  vindicate  his  sagacity!" 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  tnis  without  remarking 
that  such  an  account  of  tiie  operation  of  Sir  Robert's 
modified  sliding-scale  is  quite  new,  as  coming 
from  a  Protectionist  pen.  As  long  as  the  scale 
was  in  existence,  we  heard  of  nothing  from  that 
quarter  but  complaints  as  to  its  utter  fhilure  to 
fulfil  its  promises ;  now  that  it  is  dead  and  gone 
for  ever  (for  ever,  you  may  depend  upon  it),  we 
hear  only  of  its  great  excellence  and  faitiifulnesB. 
Your  true  Protectionist  differs  from  ordinary  men 
in  always  luxuriating  in  the  pleasures  of  memory, 
and  entirely  repudiating  the  pleasures  of  hope. 
Ho  never  is,  but  always  has  been,  blessed  I  And, 
stranger  stiU,  when  you  turn  back  to  the  records 
of  the  time  of  his  post  happiness,  and  of  his  pre- 
sent fond  regrets,  yoa  find  that  he  was  doing  then 
just  what  he  is  domg  now  and  always — grumbling 
moat  consumedly.  He  is  like  the  re-married 
widower,  who  is  perpetually  throyingJiiLtiia  teeth 
of  the  second  wife  tUd'ste^MMM^Sand 
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beauties  of  the  first,  with  whom,  however,  while  she 
raniuned  on  earth,  he  lived  a  life  of  inceaeaut  scolding 
and  utter  wretchedness.  Under  the  law  of  1815  (as 
wehave  above  seen)  the  agricultunBtgrambtedmost 
heartily,  and,  thongh  he  had  got  all,  "  aaked  for 
more ;"  imder  1^  aw  of  1828  he  gnunbled  agun, 
and  praieed  the  law  of  1815,  the  old  object  his 
complaints ;  under  the  law  of  1842  he  grumbled 
«gain,  and  sighed  for  the  law  of  1828;  and  now, 
under  the  law  of  1846,  he  threatens  rebellion,  and 
falls  a-weeping  at  the  memory  of  the  happiness  he 
enjoyed  under  the  law  of  1842.  The  corollary  is, 
that,  if  he  got  back  a  Uttle  bit  of  Protection  now,  he 
would  immediately  set  to  abusing  it,  and  telling 
OS  how  well  off  he  was  under  Free-trade. 

Dropping  this  din^ssion,  we  join  issue  with 

Blackwood "  as  to  Protection  having  ever  been 
■able  to  give  the  farmer  what  it  promised  him, 
taloBg  his  own  selected  instance  of  the  law  of  1842, 
and  dealing  first  with  the  more  important  of  the 
two  objects  it  promised — the  maintenance  of  an 
average  of  56s.  We  ask  special  attention  to  the 
gross  and  ^^perate  trick  by  means  of  which 
"  Blackwood  "  tries  to  bring  out  of  the  figures  of  ^e 
period  a  result  directly  the  reverse  of  that  ^ribich 
they  contain ;  and  we  ask  this,  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  point  actually  on  luind,  but  because  the 
trick  about  to  be  exposed  is  no  more  than  a  fair 
sample  of  fifty  otbers  which  black-spot  those  arti- 
cles throughout  Having  said,  as  above  quoted, 
that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  framed  his  measure  with  the 
view  of  maintaining  an  average  of  56s.,  and  pre- 
venting importation  below  51&,  and  that  the  result 

vindicated  his  sagacity,"  he  goes  on — "  Let  m 
take  the  averages  for  the  six  years  immediately 
following" — and  he  takes  18^-7  inclusive,  and, 
Imnidng  their  prices  together,  brings  out  an  aver- 
age of  55b.  7^d. ;  on  which  he  adds,  in  emphiUic 
l^pography,  **  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  avem^ 
iniee  of  wheat,  during  those  years,  was  wifAtn 
jEifepesKe  of  the  calculation  nude  by  ^  Bobert." 

'*  Let  us  take !" — ^no  indeed,  we  shall  not  let  you 
take  what  does  not  belong  to  you.  Such  a  "  let  us 
take"  is  just  as  cool  and  modest  as  a  similar  piece 
of  politeness  from  a  man  theftuously  thrusting  his 
hand  into  another  man's  desk  or  pocket  For — 
mark  the  over-done  audacity  of  this  amazing 
statist — three  out  of  his  six  years  were  not  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  at  all  I  The  year  1842  was 
not  a  "  following  "  but  a  Receding  year,  the  law 
of  the  working  of  which  it  is  cited  as  an  example 
having  only  been  introduced  and  psseed  in  Uie 
course  of  the  year,  and  not  coming  into  operation 
till  somewhere  about  Midsummer.  Li  1846  ^ 
Robert  Peel's  other  and  last  Corn-law,  die  one 
now  in  existence,  which  was  known  to  have  been 
determined  on  in  December,  1845,  came  into 
(qpenUion;  and  in  1847,  even  that  law — even  the 
oiw^ilHng  duty,  and  also  the  Navigation  Laws- 
was  suspended,  and  importation  was  free.  8o  that 
three  out  of  the  six  years  he  assigns  to  the  period  of 
the  law  of  1842  belong  to  otber  and  quite  different 
periods :  one  to  the  period  before  the  law  existed, 

two  to  the  period  after  the  law  was  dead  I 
It  is  curious  ihtt  this  writer's  rema^ble 

loss  of  memory  as  to  dates  and  occorrences, 


here  so  outrageously  muiifeeted,  is  only  inter. 
mittent ;  his  memory  returns  when  he  wants 
it  ^liere  his  object  is  difFerent  from  that  with 
which  we  are  here  dealing — where,  with  what 
success  we  shall  hereafter  examine,  he  is  seeking, 
tlirongh  a  comparison  oi  1845  with  1849,  to  Am 
that  our  commerce  has  decreased  under  Free-trade 
— hia  memory  is  quits  restored,  and  he  ^waks 
quite  correctly  (March  No.,  p.  370,  et  paerim)  of 
"  1845,  the  last  year  of  Protection,"  not  the  third 
last,  as  he  classes  it  in  the  case  before  us.  Now, 
why  all  this  desperate  and  disgraceful  trickery? 
Because  he  could  not  do  without  it;  because  his 
case  is  not  one  for  boneet  means,  but  desperate,  and 
requiring  desperate  handling.  The  "  aven^"  he 
brings  out  of  the  mx  years  is  supplied  solely  by 
the  three  years  ha  feloniously  interpolatefr—the 
other  three  years,  the  only  ones  that  have  aay 
right  to  be  uiere,  prove  directly  the  of^Kwte  of 
what  he  wants  to  prove.  What  a  dilemma  is  this ! 
Three  of  his  six  years  are  foigeries,  and  the  other 
three  are  destmetive  of  his  statements The  ^oes 
of  the  three  years  not  under  Bir  Robert  Peel's  bill  of 
1842  (viz,  1842. 6,  7,)  were  respectively  67b.  3d., 
54s.  Sd..  and  698. 9d.;  the  year,  it  will  be  snd. 
which  brings  the  average  up  above  Uie  promised 
568.  being  the  year  in  which  tii«re  was  no  duty  at 
all  I  The  prices  of  the  only  three  years  (viz.,  1843, 
4,  6)  really  under  Sir  Robert's  scale — which  Bcai^ 
be  it  remembered,  "  Blackwood"  says  not  only  gua- 
ranteed, but  gave,  66b. — were  respectively  60b.  14, 
61s.  3d.  and  60s.  lOd.  1  The  price  obtained  was 
thus,  as  compared  with  the  price  promised,  not,  at  ^ 
"Blackwood"  asseverates,  "witiun  Gy^pence,"  but  i 
more  than  five  shUUngs  below.  It  is  not  worth  | 
while  to  trouble  fanners  with  the  inquiry  idiat 
thu^  tlunk  of  "  Blackwood's"  aocunuT^  and  honefity, 
but  it  i$  worth  while  to  ae&  them  what  they  thiiJc 
of,  and  expect  from,  a  system  whose  who^  lu^ocy 
is  a  series    fiuluzes  and  delnsifms  like  this? 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  other  object  wIoA  j 
"Blackwood"  says  the  Protecdon  of  1842  bo4  ! 
promised  and  performed — ^the  prevention  of  ijo*  j 
ports  below  Sis. — we  are  saved  a  good  deal  of  j 
trouble  by  the  enemy  himself  canmitting  delibe-  , 
rate  and  elaborate  suicide.  On  the  same  ^eet,  the 
first  page  of  which  he  blots  with  the  assertion 
that  the  law  of  1842  succeeded  in  preventiiig  ; 
,  imports  imder  66s.,  he  sets  himself,  when  he  has  ; 
other  game  in  view,  to  prove  that^  under  that  lav 
and  witit  prices  far  bdow  568.,  imports  were  made  1 
to  an  immense  and  disastrous  extent   On  page  94  | 
(January  No^,  he  prints  in  flaming  capital  the 
words  of  Sir  K.  Peel,  in  disdosing  the  otgects  of  hie 
bill— ^'ThielwiUsay.tfaat^aBlongMComieiiitder  : 

518.,  you  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  comp^tion 
of  foreign  com,"  and  adds,  that  "the  result  vin- 
dicated Sir  Robert's  sagacity;"  and  then,  on 
page  102  (the  prices  for  the  three  yeaus  dorii« 
wiuch  the  act  continued  in  being,  mark !  in.  two 
years  below  61s.,  and  in  the  other  only  Ihrsfr 
pence  above),  he  says,  "  We  have  had  plain  ana 
evident  experience  of  foreign  production  under  the 
working  of  the  Corn-law  of  1842.  Wehadafii^ 
dnty  (!)  of  2(K  per  quarteirin  M*ual  operatioo  (!) 
for  four  yens;  aitlfc2ael£i^agi^adi  da^ 
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•ma  paid,  week  after  week,  and  in  the  latter  year 
for  six  months  coneecntively,  at  a  time  when  onr 
general  averagea  were  only  46b.  to  a  quarter." 
Again  (p.  102),  WHhm  the  laat  five  years  we 
h«*e  be«a  aqqriied,  and  that  regularly,  when  wheat 
wu  at  46a.  per  quarter,  and  a  duty  of  208.  eiiatod." 
And  once  more,  "How  was  it  that,  for  a  long 
period,  foreign  com  came  in  plentiftdly,  paying  the 
duty  of  208.,  vfben  our  home  averages  were  at  46a. 
and  47b.?"  So  that  Protection,  which  "Black- 
wood" Bays,  on  one  page,  succeeded  in  excluding 
imports  imder  51b.,  he  declares  on  another  per- 
mitted, in  years  when  the  pricee  were  below  that 
^;ar^  com  not  <mly  to  be  imported,  but  to  be 
imported  "regularly"  and  " plentiftdly,"  Any 
icftder  possesBed  of  ordinal^  information,  or  even 
attention  to  what  he  is  readrng,  will  not  £ul  to  see 
tbat,  in  the  above  statonents,  uiere  are  some  thinga 
inoonnstent  one  with  another,  and  others  incon- 
eistent  with  nolorioas  facta,  and  even  with  poesi- 
Ulity.  Bat,  though  "  Blackwood"  falla  into  these 
^fre^ons  transgressions  with  a  view  to  a  different 
purpose  than  the  present^  we  are  entitled,  if  not 
altogether  bound,  to  take  him  as  he  stands.  He 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  He  cannot  be  allowed 
soleannly  to  declare  his  statements  true  when  he 
dischai^ee  them  against  his  opponents,  and  then 
repudiate  them  as  untrue  when  he  finds  that  they 
out  or  crush  himself.  He  cannot  have  both  the 
]nivilegea  of  honesty  and  the  profits  of  the  other 
thing.  On  a  similar  principle  do  we  deal  with 
the  qnesdon  he  puts  forth  in  his  most  thundering 
style — "  We  ask  the  Free-traders — and  we  demand 
s  distinct  rephr — for  an  ezi^anation  of  the  imports 
of  1845  ?*  Nay,  honest  Ebony !  that  is  for  you 
to  explain — you  who  have  just  declared,  as  a 
reason  ^y  farmers  ^onld  trust  in  Protection, 
that  the  law  oS  1842-6  was  not  only  intended  to 
prevent,  but  did  succeed  in  preventing  any  impor- 
tation at  the  then  prices. 

Having  found  from  "  Blackwood's"  own  mouth 
tiiat  Protection  never  did  what  it  promised,  and 
having  his  express  declaration  that  "  under  Pro- 
tection fanning  has  been  the  very  reverse  of  pro- 
fitable," we  might  leave  this  part  of  his  case  to  sink 
with  its  own  weight ;  but  we  may  presume  it  will 
be  said  tiiat  beyond  the  lowest  depui  of  "the  very 
reverse  of  profitable"  a  lower  deep  now  opens  wide 
to  devour  the  farmer — some  d^ith  of  onprofitable- 
neee  to  be  described  by  some  stnu^per  epithet  than 
"the  very  reverse  of  profitable,"  a  deptti  at  Mdnch 
fanning  will  not  only  be  unprofitable  but  impos- 
sible. It  is  vrith  the  view  of  proving  this  comfort- 
able oonolunon  lhat "  Bkckwood  "  has  concocted  a 
series  of  tables,  pretending  to  ahow  the  returns  for 
certain  farms  at  Protection  prices  and  at  Free- 
tnde  prices.  We  bring  against  these  tables  the 
charge  of  being  utterly  unsound  in  the  principle 
of  their  construction,  and  utterly  inaccurate  in 
their  details;  of  being  based  on  glaring  mia- 
statcmente  as  to  the  past,  and  worthless  assump- 
tions as  to  the  future ;  and  in  their  figures  and 
nunatise  "cooked"  to  an  extent  that  might  make 
even  Hudson  blurik ;  and,  beyond  thia,  we  aseert 
that  even  though  th^  were  all  truth  and  accural^, 
they-  prove  nmiing  as  to  frnning  being  likely  to 


he  unprofitable,  &r  less  impcssihle,  mider  Froe- 
trade,  nay,  they  prove  the  very  reverse. 

Though  somewhat  out  of  order,  we  take  this 
point  first,  viz.,  that  these  tables,  doctored  though 
they  have  been  for  that  end,  prove  nothing  that 
^ould  make  the  farmer  despond.  After  the  sta- 
tists have  exhausted  all  their  powers  of  exaggera- 
tion as  to  the  past,  and  diminution  as  to  the  Aiture, 
the  grand  fact  still  remains,  that,  keeping  wages 
and  all  the  other  items  of  expenditure  at  their  pre- 
sent level,  the  rent  is  not  absorbed.  Any  reader 
who  will  pick  out  the  results  on  this  importsnt 
point  from  ^mong  the  tangled  and  immeuiodical 
"  Statements,"  will  find  that  the  statists  can  only 
chum  to  have  proved  ttuU>  if  all  their  gloomiest 
^dictions  should  come  true,  the  rents  of  the  mx 
farms  i^Moified,  or  rather  sappoieA,  must  come 
down  to  the  Idilowing  amount,  in  each  of  the 
cases,  from  L  to  VI.  respeetively ;  from  BOOL  to 
282;.;  from  800^  to  384^.;  from  2622. 1o  1161.; 
from  8001.  to  300/.;  from  900/.  to  4001.;  from 
1,440/.  to  600/.  These  may  be  large  reductions, 
but  the  fact  remiuns  proved  by  "  Blackwood,"  that 
the  re-imposition  of  the  bread-tax  is  needed  not  to 
continue  cultivation  and  employment,  but  solely 
to  prevent  a  reduction  of  rents.  And  now  we  shall 
see  how  worthless  are  the  data  by  which  he  pre- 
tends to  reach  even  this  lame  imd  impotent  oob- 
duraon. 

First,  the  tables  are,  in  almost  all  their  items, 
not  actual  but  hypothetical  From  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  titled  and  constructed,  the  impres- 
sion is  left  on  the  unwary  reader  that  they  are  the 
statements  of  real  and  snaeifie  cases,  but,  on  doeer 
inspection,  it  will  be  mnnd  that  that  character  is 
not  directly  claimed  for  them,  except  in  one  case ; 
and  in  that  one  case  the  farmer  whose  name 
was  used  has  since  published  a  declaration  that  the 
figures  he  gave  were  not  those  of  his  own  farm, 
nor  of  any  farm,  but  only  of  his  imagination  or 
"  calculation."  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
have  taken  the  actual  cases  of  specified  farms  ? 
Yes,  better  for  truth,  but  not  for  the  purpose  in 
hand.  Then,  not  content  with  this,  "  Blackwood" 
juggles  with  the  items  he  has  constructed  from  his 
imagination ;  even  after  he  has  packed  and  picked 
hia  cards,  he  will  not  play  them  fair.  For  instance, 
he  will,  in  stating  the  value  of  a  yeai^s  produce  on 
a  certain  number  of  acres  under  Protection,  crop 
the  land  with  the  most  vaIuaUeproducts;and  then, 
Tffiim  estimating  tiie  produce  of  tiie  same  land 
under  Free-trade,  he  crops  it  with  the  less  produc- 
tive artides.  Proceeding  on  a  like  principle,  or 
rather  want  of  prindide,  we  would  undertake  to 
construct  a  "  Statement,"  in  half-an-bour,  proving 
that  farmers  must  all  be  becoming  Divese^  or 
Lazaruses,  just  as  it  was  wanted. 

Another  grand  delusion  cranprised  in  these 
tables  is,  that  they  make  no  allowance  for  the  crop 
of  1849  having  been  more  abundant  than  the  crops 
of  those  unspecified,  but,  from  the  prices,  evidentiy 
scarce  years,  with  which  they  compare  the  money 
results.  "  BUckwood"  (January  No.,  p.  126)  re- 
luotantiy  admits  that  the  crop  of  1849  was  a  fall 
one,  and  gave  a  larger  yield  ft%-#ny  of  the  sim 
yearn  preeedii^  or  iM^^T-WlmrtMn  yean 
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preceding,  except  1841  uid  1842.  Yet,  admitting 
this,  he  makes  his  staUsts  calculate  as  if  our  own 
soil  last  year  produced  bo  more  than  in  the 
scarcest  year  since  1835 ;  and  with  the  fact  before 
him  that  in  the  year  preceding  the  thirteen  years 
over  -vindi  he  seems  to  range  (1835),  prices,  with- 
out any  importation  at  all,  were  lower  than  they 
were  when  he  wrote,  or  than  they  are  now,  he 
insists  on  ascribing  all  the  decline  in  price  to 
Free-trade.  The  strong  motive  that  exists  for 
thus  attempting  to  practise  delusion  will  be  appa- 
rent, when  we  mention  the  very  conclusive  fact 
(the  accuracy  of  which  any  reader  can  test  for 
himself  by  an  arithmetical  process  of  five  minutes, 
though  to  state  it  here  would  be  tedious)  that, 
taking  **  Blackwood's"  figures  as  they  stand,  taking 
also  ms  estimate  as  to  IBVee-trade  prices,  and  sup- 
posing one-fifth  to  be  the  increase  of  produce  last 
year  over  recent  years,  the  fanner  in  eveiy  one  of 
"  Blackvrood's"  six  "  cases,"  vamped  though  they 
be,  would  receive  mors  monejf  for  last  yearns  crops , 
than  he  received  for  the  crop  of  the  last  years  of 
Ftotection. 

But,  in  making  this  calculation,  be  careful  to 
take  the  real  prices  of  the  last  years  of  Protection, 
and  not  those  set  forth  in  "  Blackwood."  The 
difference  is  immense,  and  quite  incomprehensible 
on  any  hypothesis  not  inferring  a  want  of  common 
honesty  or  common  care.  Borne  of  the  "  State- 
ments" do  not  name  any  number  of  years  on  which 
the  average  of  Protection  prices  is  given ;  but  we 
have  tried  several  of  them,  both  by  the  fiars 
|ffices  of  their  several  counties,  and  by  the  im- 
perial averages,  and  we  cannot  get  them  to  corre- 
Bpaad  with  the  prices  of  any  period  whatever! 
WorBe  still,  th^  invariably  err,  and  err  to  a  very 
large  amoimt,  on  the  ude  of  over  statement  Take 
No.  L  (Mr.  Watson,  of  Keillonr)  and  Na  II.  (Mr. 
X>udgeon,  of  S|r^law).  Taking  the  laat  three 
years  of  Protection,  and  the  fiars  laices  for,  re- 
qwctively,  the  counties  of  Forfar  and  Boxburgh, 
we  find  uut  Hr.  Watsm  has  overstated  the  prices 
he  received  for  his  grain  under  Protection  by  the 
sum  of  1602.,  or  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  price  of  all 
he  sold;  and  that  Mr.  Dudgeon  has  overstated  by 
the  sum  of  1 74t,  or  twelve  per  cent  In  answer 
to  a  taunt  by  the  Times,  that  he  had  not  given 
either  the  name  or  the  number  of  the  years  in 
which  he  received  the  prices  he  allied,  Mr.  Wat- 
son wrote  a  letter,  saying  that,  if  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  For^^re 
fiars  prices  for  the  last  or  et^^,  or  ten  years, 
he  wm  find  that  I  have  not  fixed  the  average  too 
h^h."  Any  one,  we  assert,  that  takes  that  Arable 
will  find  tlut  he  has  fixed  the  avenge  too  high. 
Take  the  "  Edinhni^h  Ahnanac,"  containing  the 
FoT&rshire  fiars ;  and,  if  there  is  truth  in  arithmetic, 
the  following  is  the  resolt  as  to  each  of  the  periods 
of  years  which  Mr.  Watson  has  himself  specified, 
reckoning  also,  to  avoid  cavil — for  Mr.  Watson 
speaks  of /*tho  last  five,  eight,  or  ten  years" — 
backward  from  1848  inclusive,  which  unfairly 
brings  in  the  Free-trade  and  high-price  year  of 
1847 : — On  an  average  of  ten  years,  Mr.  Watson 
has  overstated  the  prices  received  for  his  grain 
under  Protection  by  140£,  or  upwards  of  thirteen 


per  cent ;  on  an  aver^  of  ^Ht  years  by  127t  13r, 
or  upwards  of  twelve  per  cent;  on  an  average  oC 
jCtw  years  by  209L  10s.,  or  twen^-two  per  cent*. 
Theae  are  the  results  brought  by  taking  the 
periods  and  the  outhori^  as  to  prices  to  whidt 
Mr.  Watson  himself  appeals.  So  much  for  the 
worth  of  "  Blackwood's"  statements  as  to  past  or 
Protection  prices. 

In  order  to  make  things  still  more  comfortable, 
which  in  Protectionist  phraseology  means  more 
dismal,  the  statists  uwicr-state  Free-trade  prices 
even  more  than  they  ower-etate  Protection  prices. 
As  they  have,  in  the  case  of  Free-trade  prices,  to 
deal  with  the  future  and  with  estimates,  their  guilt, 
of  course,  is  not  so  easily  brought  home  as  in  the 
case  of  Protection  prices,  where  they  had  to  deal 
with  the  past  and  with  facts ;  but  this  only  em- 
boldens them  to  go  greater  lengths.  To  some 
extent,  however,  and  a  very  great  extent^  tiiey 
have  to  deal  with  the  pest  and  with  facts  as  to 
Free-trade  prices  also;  and  these  they  deliberately 
set  aside,  or  transfer  to  the  opposite  category,  '^'e 
have  seen  that,  in  labouring  to  nuke  up  a  high 
average  of  Protection  prices,  **  Blackwood"  in- 
cluded in  his  computation  the  years  1846,  which 
was  partly  a  Free-trade  year,  and  1847,  which  was 
entirely  so.  The  reason  is  obvious :  the  average 
of  the  former  of  these  two  Free-trade  years  ia  eight 
per  cent,  and  of  the  latter  thirty-five  per  ceuL, 
above  the  average  of  the  years  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Bill  of  1842,  the  effects  of  which  in  raising 
prices  "Blackwood"  is  labouring  to  magnify.  It 
will  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  1847  was  an  exceptional 
year,  and  no  true  index  to  Free-trado  prices;  to 
which  we  reply,  and  shall  prove  before  conduding, 
that  1849,  which  these  writers  have  pounced  oa 
as  an  index  to  Free-trade  |»ricefl  for  all  time 
coming,  was  exceptional  too.  A  still  more  suffi- 
cient answer,  however,  is  this — the  fiict  of  1817 
being  an  exceptional  Free-trade  year  is  no  reason 
or  excuse  for  its  being  computed  as  an'OTdinar^ 
Protection  year  1  In  what  single  feature  does  it 
resemble  a  Protection  year?  Even  the  Ehilling 
duty  was  removed,  the  Navigation  Laws  susjwnded, 
and  the  Exchequer  expended  several  millions  in 
encouraging  the  importation  of  grain — so  that  a 
more  thoroughly  Fi«e-trade  year  than  this  which 
the  Protectionists  not  only  claim  as  a  l*rotection 
year,  but  found  a  large  part  of  their  case  upon, 
never  existed,  nor  coiUd  be  conceived.  Neither, 
assuredly,  was  it  iu  the  matter  of  price  tlmt  1847 
presented  any  feature  entitling  the  Protectioniets 
to  cltum  it  Witii  the  single  exception  of  1839^ 
the  farmer  got  better  prices  in  the  Free-trade  year, 
1847,  than  he  got  for  twent^ei^ht  years  before'. 
But  why  "  Blackwood's"  wnters  thus  steal  from 
the  Free-trade  period  is  plain  enough.  Let  the 
reader  restore  the  stolen  years,  and  put  the  im- 
periid  average  price  of  the  whole  Free-trade  period, 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  run  (viz.,  1847,  8,  9),  against 
the  three  closing  years  of  Protection  (viz.,  1843, 
4,  5),  omitting  from  both  categories  1)^46,  a* 
having  been  partly  under  one  system,  and  partly 
under  the  other — in  short,  put  the  imperial  average 
price  of  the  last  three  years  ot^Protection  against 
that  of  the  last  tiueet^^^tifym^Mjgi^  what 
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a  the  result  ?  The  Protection  average  is  less  than 
50b.  9(1,  tlic  Free-trade  average  54s.  lOd.  In  a 
word,  Free-trade,  as  yet^  has  given  higher  prices 
by  aght  per  cent,  than  were  procured  during  the 
equal  period  of  Protection  immediately  preceding, 
j^d  we  maintain  that  tiiis  is  the  only  fair  way  of 
comparison^  so  far  as,  at  present  comparison  can  be 
made  at  all. 

Let  us,  however,  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
gnnmds  on  which  the  Protectionists  maintain  that 
the  year  1849  is  the  sole  true  index  to  Free-trade 
prices.  Wo  admit  that  prices  were  low,  and 
importotions  high;  hut  we  maintain  that  the  whole 
clrcumataDccs  were  exceptional,  and  that  the  fall 
uf  prices  was  by  no  means  altogether  ascribable 
to  the  imports ;  nay,  that  the  fact  of  there  not 
iiaring  beeu  a  greater  fall,  nnder  all  the  circum- 
stances, is  proof  of  the  great  and  hitherto  unde- 
■\  elopcd  powers  of  consumption  which  this  countrj' 
[lOfisessM.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  a  verj-  abundant 
liarrcst,  more  abundant,  even  "  BIack\vood  "  admits 
{Januarj'^  Ko.,  p.  125),  than  any  six  years  pre- 
ceding— than  any  thirteen  years  preceding  with 
the  exception  of  1841  and  lS42-^ud  than  twenty' 
/ve  of  the  thir^--fonr  years  that  had  then  elapsed 
HQce  ISlo !    To  make  no  ncconnt  of  this  fact,  in 
catimating  the  farmers*  returns  for  last  year,  is 
mojiatrous ;  but  it  is  still  more  monetrous  to  make 
no  account  of  its  effects  in  depressing  the  year's 
prices,  wlieii  "Blackwood"  had  before  hira  the 
facta  that,  in  years  when  tlicre  were  no  imports  at 
all,  similarly  ]ilentiful  harvests  brought,  in  1822, 
tlie  imperial  monthly  average  of  November  to  34s., 
and  the  annual  average  to  443.  7d. ;  and,  in  1835, 
brought  the  monthly  averages  repeatedly  to  3Gs.; 
and  the  animal  average  to  SOs.  4d. — lower  by 
45.  lOd.,  or  11  per  cent,  than  the  imperial  annual 
average  of  1841).    Again,  there  wore  strongly 
exccptioual  cii-cnnisbinces  affecting  both  the  amount 
of  the  continental  grain  stocks  and  the  induce- 
ments to  import  into  this  country.   Tlie  almost 
anpreccdentcdly  high  price  in  Bntain  in  1846-7 
had  undoubtedly  given  a  great  sUmnlns  to  pro- 
duction on  the  continent ;  and  the  continental 
luuTcst  of  1S49,  besides  the  greater  breadth  under 
grain,  was  unusually  abundant.    Grain  having 
been  grown,  and  brought  to  the  outports,  in  expec- 
tation of  something  resembling  the  prices  obtain- 
able when  it  was  eovra,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  l>ring  it  to  the  British  market  still,  although 
the  prices  were  no  longer  remunerative.  At 
Mme  time,  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  over- 
■sjiread  the  continent,  diminishing  consumption,  and 
spreading  alarm  for  the  safety  of  property,  literally 
drove  the  foreigner  to  the  markets  of  Britain,  as 
apparently  the  only  country  where  order,  property, 
and  commerce  were  secure.  Without  going  fur- 
ther into  detail,  we  ask  what  further  proof  can  be 
rotpuTcd  of  these  statements — viz.,tiiat  the  imports 
of  grain  have  been  exceptionally  increaaed  by  large 
harvests,  diminished  consumption,  and  political 
disorders  in  tlie  continental  countries — than  the  fact 
that  the  coimtry  which  last  year  sent  us  a  larger 
supply   of  grain  ihrn  any  other  country  was 
Jrauce,  wliich  in  ordinary  years  and  circumstances 
cannot  give  us  any  at  all,  but  is  forced  to  import 


for  her  own  neeesaities  ?  Another  thing  nnduly 
and  exceptionally  affecting  prices  has  been  the 
pemie,  created  mainly  by  snch  unscrupulous  calcu- 
lators and  prophets  as  "  Blackwood,"  who  insisted 
on  proclaiming,  that  if  the  fanners  did  not  rush  to 
the  market  immediately  it  wonld  be  all  np  with 
them.  Still  another  boiefit  for  iriiich  the  ftrmera 
have  to  thank  their  "friends,"  is  that  lately 
mentioned  by  Lord  Monte^le  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  within  his  own  knowledge;  viz.,  that 
the  asseverations  of  the  Protectionists,  that  Pro- 
tection must  infallibly  be  restored  without  delay, 
and  that  the  whole  country  is  enthusiastic  and  even 
rebellious  in  its  favour,  is  believed  by  ignorant 
persons  on  the  continent  who  are  thus  induced  to 
continue  hurrying  their  grain  over  here  before  our 
ports  are  again  shut.  Thus  the  outcry  as  to  the 
approacliing  restoration  of  Protection  cuts  the 
fanner  in  two  ways.  He  does  not  believe  it  him- 
self, and  therefore  hurries  his  grain  to  the  market 
before  it  shall,  according  to  his  "friends'"  calcu- 
lations, get  cheaper ;  the  foreigner  does  believe  it, 
and  therefore  hurriea  hia  grain  to  our  market 
before  it  shall  get  closed. 

Not  content  with  aasnming  all  €ie  (nrenmstances 
of  1848-9  to  be  ordinary — as  if  we  were  to  have 
universal  abundance,  and  almost  universal  re\'olu- 
tions,  every  year — "Blackwood"  sets  himself  to 
prove  that  in  all  future  time  matters  must  infallibly 
be  worse  for  tiie  fanner.  Protectionist  predictions 
and  calculations  as  to  imports  and  prices,  even 
when  embodied  by  legislative  wisdom  in  Acts  of 
Parliament,  we  have  seen  to  be  very  worthless ; 
and  wc  are  not  likely  to  find  anything  more  reliable 
in  loose  speeches  and  raw  and  reckless  magazine 
articles.  Only  a  few  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
"Blackwood"  poured  forth  a  perfect  flood  of  pro- 
phecies, and  already  every  one  of  them  has  come 
false !  Here  are  the  prophecies.  After  premising 
(p.  102,  et  seq.  of  the  January  number)  that  the 
foreigner  was,  in  1849,  "unprepared  tor  compe- 
tition," and  that  the  foreign  crop  of  1848  wea  "a 
poor  one,"  he  goes  (m,  "the  foreign  harvest  of 
1 849  was  a  splendid  one,  and  the  moment  the  ports 
are  opened  in  spring  its  influence  will  be  felt." 
Again  (February  number,  p.  228),  "They  have 
had  three  years'  intimation  given  them,  and  they 
have  not  been  idle  in  the  meanwhile ;"  and  (230), 
"  we  anticipate  that,  so  soon  as  the  navigation  shall 
be  opened,  the  pi-oduee  of  1849  will  be  poured 
into  this  country ;  that  our  farmers  will  then  be 
compelled  to  bring  forward  their  crop  at  any 
sacnfice,  and  that  the  result  will  be,  lower  prices 
than  we  have  seen  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Two 
thunder-clonds  meeting  together  most  necessarily 
dissolve  in  Tain."    ^o  dunder-heada  meeting 

Xher  must  necessarily  dissolve  in  nonsense, 
t  have  we  here  predicted?  That,  owing  to 
the  greater  abundance  of  the  foreign  harvest  of 
1849,  as  compared  with  that  of  1848,  supplies 
unusuallv  greater  than  those  of  last  year  would  be 
poured  in  as  soon  as  the  navigation  opened ;  and 
prices  would  fall  lower  than  they  have  been  for  a 
century,  A\*ell,  what  have  been  the  results  ?  We 
take,  first,  the  importations.  We  find,  from  the 
last  issued  monthly  return  of  die  Board  of  Trade, 
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Aat,  oomparing  die  first  four  montlu  of  1860  witii 
Ihe  same  period  of  184:9,  the  qnantities  of  foreign 
wheat  entered  for  home  coasnmption  stand  thus: — 

1849  ISM 
2,059,824  quarters.  S45,343  qdatten. 

Not  "an  immense  increase"  bvt  a  deemae  of 
greatly  more  than  a  half !  The  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  (wheat  incIuslTe)  stuid  thus : — 

1849  1856 
4.126,929  qoattera.  2>159;E64  qnnters. 

Again,  a  decrease  of  a  half,  instead  of  the  "  immense 
increase"  on  which  "Blackwood"  staked  his  cha- 
vacter  as  a  prophet  I   As  to  floor,  the  resnlts  are — 

1S49  1850 
l,413,fi05  cwts.  764^92  cwts. 

Again  the  same  results.  Now  as  to  prices,  which 
were  to  fall  tremendously  whenever  the  ports 
opened.  They  have  risen.  When  the  porta  were 
ehnt  Mr.  Bandars  offered,  in  the  House  of  Gom- 
mona,  plenty  of  wheat  at  a  c«tain  price.  Mr. 
Villiera  Shelley  inunediately  ordered  "2,000 
quarters  to  begin  with ;"  and  Mr.  Sandars  (from 
his  counting-nouse  at  Wakefield,  where  he  is  a 
very  different  man)  replies,  that  he  cannot  execute 
the  order,  because  in  the  meantime — the  ports, 
mark  t  having  opened  in  that  meantime — "  prices 
have  ritm  4s. !" 

A  short  cut  to  the  end  which  they  cuinot  reach 
by  any  legitimate  road  has  lately  been  attempted 
by  the  Protectionists,  and  among  others  by  a 
writer  in  the  April  number  of  "  Blackwood," 
evidently  a  somewhat  superior  hand  to  the  con- 
coctors  of  the  articles  called  "  British  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Competition."  Hiey  quote  an  allied 
statement  by  Mr.  Villiers,  to  the  effect  that  the 
saving  by  the  diminution  iu  the  prices  of  gnun  is 
equal  to  91,000,0002.  a-year,  and  then  put  that 
down  as  so  much  extracted  frcon  the  farmer's 
pocket.  Now,  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Villiera 
ever  said  anything  of  the  kind,  and  whoever 
does  say  so  speaks  or  writes  palpable  nonsense. 
Neither  does  it  matter  much  how  you  state  the 
extent  to  which  the  country  was  taxed  by  the 
Corn-law.  Mr.  M'CuUoch  ("Sup.  to  Com.  Die," 
p.  414)  states  it  at  4,650,0002.,  and  here  are 
the  FrotectioniBts  inrasting  that  the  true  figures 
are  91 ,000,0002.;  the  fact  being  that  there  are 
Bo  many  ways  of  viewing  and  of  stating  the 
thing,  ^at  all  statements  on  the  point  are  of  little 
Tslne,  the  true  ground  to  stand  on  beii^  that  the 
owners  of  land  have  no  ririit  to  tax  us  at  all. 
Here,  however  ("  Bkckwoo^**  April,  p.  382),  is 
tike  Protectionist  calcnladon  as  to  losses,  stated 
with  a  more  than  nsoal  appearance  at  candour, 
and  a  more  than  usual  actiuuity  of  mis-statement 
and  delusion : — 

"Mr.  Villien,  {n  Mcondiog  the  address  in  the  Hcmae 
of  Commons,  calculated  tlie  saying  of  tbe  people,  in 
the  coosumption  of  all  the  kinds  of  foo^  since  1847, 
at  91,0O0,OO0A ;  and  if  to  tUa  is  added  the  priee  of 
fte  12,000,000  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  gndn,  which  -were 
Imported  in  the  course  of  1849,  estimated  at  the  moderate 
average  of  2Ds.  a  quarter,  the  loss  to  the  agricultural 
interest  will  be  10:1,000,000/.  But  this  is  evidently  too 
high,  as  the  prices  of  1847  were  scarcity  prices,  owing  to 
the  famine  in  Ireland ;  and  deducting  13,000,000/.  on  that 
acconn^  there  mil  rem^90,O0O,00OA,  at  tlie  very  least. 


which  has  been  lost  in  oae  year  to  Ae  agrindlusl  Im* 
terest  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  is  more  thsn  t 
third  of  its  amount,  which  may  be  taken,  under  Ae 
reduced  scale  of  prices  for  three  years  prior  to  tbe  Iriik 
famioe,  at  2&0,«00,00e/.  aonnal  value." 

l^Tow,  first,  under  the  appearance  of  great  ean- 
dour  in  laying  aude  the  prices  of  1847.  aa  too 
high  for  a  bir  comparison,  look  at  the  trick  tkt 
is  played.  The  year  1847,  which  he  takes  so  mnch 
credit  for  not  reckoning,  did  not  belong  to  him  at 
all,  being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  Free-trade  year; 
so  that,  while  appearing  to  make  a  generoaa  c«i- 
ceasion  of  lus  own  advantages,  he  is,  in  fact,  per- 
petrating a  robbery  of  his  opponent  But,  woree 
still,  look  at  the  audacious  attempt  at  makiog  u 
addition  to  the  original  nonsense,  about  91,000,0001 
Ailer  setting  down  that  thmnpng  sum  aa  what  the 
farmer  has  lost  by  the  lowering  of  pricee,  he  adds 
to  the  8tti^>osed  loss  the  price  of  the  12,000,000  of 
quarters  imported — that  is,  he  infers  that  the 
larmers  not  only  got  lower  prices,  but  sold  lea 
com — that  every  quarter  imported  entirely  anm- 
hilated,  by  some  process  unexplained  and  incra- 
ceivable,  a  quarter  grown  at  home  1  Now  the  fret 
is,  as  everybody  knows,  that  formers,  instead  of 
selling  less  than  tisual  last  year,  sold  more— and 
for  the  obvious  reason,  the  reason  expressly  ad- 
mitted by  **  Blackwood,"  that  they  had  more  to 
eell.  Will  "Blackwood,"  who  in  April  tells  m 
the  farmers  had  12,000,000  quartera  Ui$  than 
usual  to  sell,  inform  us  what  has  become  of  the 
quantity  which  he  told  us  in  January  bad  been 
produced  by  the  harvest  of  1849  a6ove  the  average 
of  years  ? 

But  what  of  the  91,000,0002.  that  has  been  tost! 
Why,  we  say  that,  according  to  all  compatatiaia 
aa  to  the  amount  of  that  epeciea  of  agricultual 
produce  which  alone  is  affected  by  impoTt&U«i, 
there  was  not  ao  much  to  lose.  For  be  it  noticed 
that,  lumping  Live  Animals  and  Proviflions  toge- 
ther, the  total  importation  of  animal  food  does  not 
amount  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  consumption;  ^ 
that  to  talk  of  Free-trade  having  lowered  the  price 
of  that  class  of  articles  is  mere  delusion. 
same  remark  applies  to  every  sort  of  root  and 
green  crop,  in  which  the  imports  are  nearly  id. 
All,  therefore,  that  can  be  affected  by  foreign, 
competition  is  grain.  Now,  what  is  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  grain  produced  in  Uie  three 
kingdoms?  According  to  a  statement  dedticed 
by  Mr.  M'CuUoch  from  various  authorities, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  rashness,  when  dealing 
wii^  mother  point,  authenticated  and  ad<qitea 
by  "Blackwood"  himself,  it  is,  as  near  as  may  be, 
9O,O00,00W.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  agri- 
culturists have  lost  91,000,000/.  by  Free-tiade, 
"  Blackwood"  is  simply — very  simply ! — assert- 
ing that  they  lost  more  than  the  whole !  Before 
farmers  can  believe  him,  they  must  believe  Uiat 
they  last  year  not  only  sold  their  grain  for  notiung 
at  all,  but  paid  somebody  or  other  a  million  ster- 
ling for  carrying  it  away ! 

Next  month  we  shall  deal  with  eome  nHBre  of 
"  Blackwood's"  "startling facts,"  asmarveUouBeveB 
as  this,  and  also  with  somO^uAl^bointBiDOie 
usefid,  if  less  -""fiW^ii^^^ 
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LORD  ASHLEY'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  QUEEN"  ON  SUNDAY  POST-OFFICE 

RBGULATIONS. 


Oh  the  I7th  of  Jnne  Lord  John  RoBsell  recom- 
mesded  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  the  reconsideni- 
ti<Hi  of  the  Standing  Orders  ^ich  affect  the  presen- 
tation of  addreases  &om  the  House  to  the  Crown. 
Hiere  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
"piaaAety  of  {voviding  &e  same  securities  for  the 
ddluente  CMtadenrtion   of  motione  aasnming 
tfais  particalar  form,  vHcii  already  tfjfiy  to  Pu- 
limei^ary  proceedings  in  genend.   Addresses  to 
the  Cronn,  when  they  are  not  merely  formal  and 
flwawHud,  are  lilraly  to  concern  matters  of  pohlic 
interest;  and  it  is,  at  least,  indecorous  thAt  a  repre- 
ssHtation  diould  be  pablicly  made  by  the  House, 
vhii^  is  known  to  be  the  production  of  a  packed 
ninori^.   We  trust,  however,  that  the  greater 
wei^t  wbicli  will  attecb  to  addresses  delilMrately 
OMndered  may  not  facilitate  the  practice  of  super- 
seding, by  an  irregular  process  of  voting,  the  ordi- 
Bsry  forms  of  l^^ktion,  and  the  reroonsibility  of 
the  Ezscutrve  Government   Lord  John  Russell 
ia^  we  presume,  induced  to  propose  a  change  in  the 
Stndii^  Orders  by  the  strange  Address  i;^ich 
ms  smt^;g^  throuj^  the  House  of  Oommona  by 
Lord  AdUey,  with  &e  ostenuble  olgect  of  patting 
a  stop  to  th«  operatioBs  of  the  Post-ofiwe  on  Sun- 
day. Pn^^sacoesais  in  all  oases  so  secondary  a 
oeamderation  with  potH^os  o£  the  sei^arian- 
pl^tbropic  school,  that  we  have  little  doubt  that 
tolf  of  Lord  Ashley's  party  were  surprised  and 
diecqipoiuted  by  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  their  preaumptoous  demands.   A  displ^ 
of  religious  zeal  was  secured  by  the  motion,  and 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  success  of  the  packed 
division.    For  what  remained,  a  nominal  grievance 
for  the  clique  to  complain  of  would  perhaps  have 
Iwen  more  prized  than  a  practical  grievance  to 
enforce  on  society  at  large.    If  the  affair  had 
coded  with  the  empty  triumph  of  the  division,  and 
with  an  answer  of  courteous  contempt  from  the 
Crown,  a  ground  would  have  been  laid  for  the 
introdw^on  of  Lord  John's  new  Standing  Order, 
and  no  imputation  would  have  rested  on  the 
Government 

Unfortnnatelyfhowsvar^MiDiiteiswere  led  amy 
on  this  occasion  by  the  desire  to  inflict  on  the 
House  of  Commons  a  reproof  for  several  recent 
'tis  of  indiscipline,  in  the  form  of  a  questionable 
pmctical  joke.  As  their  eubalteme  are  boasting  in 
■31  quarters  of  the  vigour  and  the  humour  of  their 
determination  to  let  the  Sabbatarians  have  their 
way  to  the  utmost,  we  do  them  no  injustice  in  say- 
ing that,  for  the  purpose  of  diBCOuntenancing  the 
parliamentary  sections  who  have  from  time  to  time 
snapped  up  stray  majorities  against  them,  they 
have  deliberately  adopted  and  sanctioned  the  most 
troublesome  crotchet  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
coteries.  Because  intruders  had  from  time  to  time 
pushed^  against  the  oflficial  door,  the  Government 
determined  to  throw  it  suddenly  open  for  the 
amusement  aS  seeing  the  public  disturbers  sprawl- 


ing cfa  tiie  pavement  The  Chancellor  of  the 
lUchequer,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  clearly 
and  fondbly  explained  the  inconvenience  whitdi 
the  public  will  suffer  from  the  proposed  Post- 
office  changes.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  these  very 
inotwveniences,  when  practically  suffered,  will 
arouse  the  ii^ured  public  agtunst  the  factions 
Wranny  of  tiie  Judusing  Sabbatarians,  that  the 
Ministers  have  determined  that  it  shall  be  enfbnjod 
to  the  utmost  Lord  John  Russell  can  havdly  be 
serious  in  assigning  the  unpleasantness  of  a  dis- 
agreen^t  between  the  CommonB  and  the  Crown  as  a 
reason  for  answering  all  addresses  in  the  affirmative. 
If  such  a  principle  is  admitted,  tbe  m^ority  of  a 
moment  in  the  Commons  wilt  have  power  to  over- 
rule the  deliberate  action  of  both  Houses,  and  the 
discretion  ofthe  Executive  Government  The  Queen 
will  be  compelled  to  disband  her  army,  or  to  dissolve 
Parliament  as  often  as  fifty  members  can  be  found 
to  "pack,  a  division  at  dinner-time.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  as  a  matter  of  political  etiquette,  but  as  a  proof 
of  consummate  statecrafl,  exemplified  in  the  form 
of  pr^ound  irray,  that  Uko  discontinuance  of  the 
Sunday  poet  is  eidi^ised  by  those  vko  are  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Administration.  The  very 
absurdity,  tiie  canting  dishonesty,  the  notoriooB. 
unpopul«i^  of  the  Hieanire,  are  the  favourita 
topics  of  those  who  ehiefly  applaud  it  Hus. 
redttetio  ad  abntrdvm  of  the  political  wisdom  of 
coterie  le^slation  is  minified  as  the  best  security 
f^^ust  its  recurrence.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
wit  of  the  proceeding  is  worthy  of  its  wisdom.- 
It  is  as  if  a  steersman  were  to  run  his  boat  on  a 
;  sandbank,  or  a  coachman  to  drive  into  the  ditch,, 
j  OS  a  rebuke  to  the  officious  and  troublesome  advice 
'  of  ignorant  and  unauthorised  byeatandera.  We 
i  are  by  no  means  certain  that  in  the  present  case, 
the  byestanders  will  help  to  repair  the  misfortune. 
In  England  cant  has  enormous  odds  upon  its  side, 
from  the  natural  nnwillingness  of  most  men  to. 
I  expose  themselves  to  the  scurrility  and  malignity 
of  self-named  religious  agitation.  Xiet  the  new 
tn^Btem  W  for  five  years,  and  any  attempt  to  repair- 
the  evil  caused  by  an  active  clique,  and  a  facetious 
Ministry,  will  be  treated,  and  possibly  rejected,  as. 
an  unheard  of  and  impious  innovation. 

However  this  may  be,  the  country  has  reason  to 
complain  of  any  precedent  for  the  abdication  of 
power  by  a  responsible  Ministry  in  favour  of  a 
casual  majority  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
Under  the  English  constitution,  as  it  exists  in 
practice,  the  Government  represents  the  dominant 
and  standing  opinion  which  results  from  a  balance 
of  Parliamentary  forces.  In  legislation,  it  must 
consult  Uie  inclination  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  . 
in  the  executive  administration  it  ia  bound  to  follow, 
and  does  in  general  follow,  its  own  sense  of  expe- 
diency and  justice.  It  has  no  right  to  throw  the 
responsibility  which  it  ha?  assun^  bection 
ofBarliament   The  cmiB^^b^Wgi'bbeys 
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8UHDAT  POSV-OPnCE  BEOCLATIONB. 


the  heads  of  pnUic  dejpartments  at  the  same  time  as 
autfaoriaed  fnnctionanes  and  as  party  leaders — hut 

it  has  no  security  for  the  competency  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  stray  members  who  may  hold  or  profess  a 
particular  crotchet  to  direct  the  executive  adminis- 
tration. Lord  John  Russell  deprecates  a  conflict 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown ; 
and  that  it  may  not  arise  in  a  case  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  House  is  well  known  to  agree  with 
Uie  professed  opinions  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
he  allows  the  opinion  to  which  he  is  himself  opposed, 
and  to  whidi  Parliament  is  opposed,  a  triumph 
which  is  not  less  actual  for  being  conceded  in  irony. 

Afl  to  the  measure  itself,  we  have  comparatively 
little  to  say.  It  is  almost  profeesedly  dishonest,  as 
it  will  probably  increase  the  labonr  which  is  saved  by 
<2ie  maicJuneiy  of  the  Post-office^  more  than  it  will 
relieve  the  omoea  of  tSie  establislmient.  Let  &e  strict 
Sabbatarian  consider  even  the  machinery  which  the 
weekly  papers  will  have  to  set  in  motion  under  the 
new  reguktion.  It  is  essential  to  their  country 
circulation  that  they  should  be  forwarded  from 
London  on  Saturday  night ;  and  they  will  still  be 
forwarded,  though  they  ere  denied  the  use  of  the 
Post-office,  for  which  they  have  paid  a  consi- 
deration in  the  stamp-dnty.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  will  succumb  without  a  struggle;  and 
any  mode  of  circulation  which  they  may  contrive 
will  increase  the  amount  of  Sunday  labour  more 
than  ^6  Po8t-o£5ce  changes  can  diminish  it  In 
the  same  manner,  hundreds  of  joum^  must  he 
nndertdien,  and  messengers  sent  for  private  pnr- 
poaes,  because  Lord  Adilcy  is  virtuous  and  the 
Ministry  witty.  We  have  no  donht  that  a  part  of 
the  joke  consists  in  the  additional  ^  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath  "  which  will  take  place  under  the  new 
regulations. 


We  ore  nnwilling,however|to  rest  onr  oljecdon 
on  this  cat^ual  result  of  Sabbatarian  officiouBusi, 

It  is  not  di^pntcd  ttu;t  inconvenience  will  arise— it 
canncit  be  pretended  that  it  is  willingly  incurred 
by  the  comitiy  at  Ian<e;  and  we  altogether  deny 
the  right  of  Lord  Athlcy  and  his  sect  to  impose 
their  tenets  and  ilieir  rulea  of  conduct  on  the  grest 
body  of  their  conntr\-mcn.  Thero  nre  already,  in 
the  present  ses-iois,  two  Ltills  bcfoie  Parliament  on 
Sunday  qncitions :  one  of  them  even  pafiscd  into  a 
law.  If  any  fnrtlier  legislaiion  is  neeeteari',  let  ui, 
at  least,  liave  the  security  of  the  fonwa  of  both 
Houses  against  modem  Pharienical  opprcsdon. 
When  we  look  on  this  Poet -office  regnl-ntion,  m 
cannot  hut  congratulate  tlio  country  on  tlje  failure 
of  the  attempts  of  recent  administrations  to  obtua 
the  con^l  of  railways.  If  Use  great  locomotive 
system  had  been  reduced  to  a  single  head,  and 

E*aced  in  Doviiinq -street,  it  would  have  l>e<^n  within 
ord  Aehlcy's  grasp,  and  the  Kieatcst  ciijojTneiit 
which  modem  times  have  provided  for  the  pupiili- 
tion  of  the  metropolis  would  have  been  Bniiihilated 
without  a  ficruplc — Ilcmpton  and  Aiic-rly,  Gret'n- 
wich  and  Gravescnd,  would  have  been  closed  to 
the  thoiiBands  who  once  a  week  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  of  the  river ;  the 
mechanic  would  have  hern  driven  to  the  gin-palaee, 
and  the  shopmnn  to  the  parlour  of  the  public- 
house  ;  and  the  Government  would,  ae  now,  perhaps 
have  looked  don  n,  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  on 
tiie  persecuted  population  whom  it  had  declin^  to 
protect,  in  the  vague  expectation  that  it  wotild  rise 
agunst  iu  puny  opprc8S(;rs ;  forgetting  that,  if  t 
reaction  nrlacs,  it  may  be  accompanied  by  no 
friendly  feeling  to  the  beneficent  institution  wlticli 
is  so  wantonly  and  so  grie\'onsly  abused  hy  unatf 
thorised  and  exaggerated  partiaona. 


LOVE  OVER  THE  WAY. 


Mjr  pretty  neigfa1)onr*8  window-blind — 

I  see  it  go  and  come ; 
No  doubt  sfae'a  peeping  tbere  behind. 

To  fee  if  I'm  at  home. 

Perhaps  she  thinks  to  catch  a  wpy^ 
That  erening  will  rereal 


The  fond  and  foolish  jealoasy. 
That  I  by  day  cooceaL 

The  pretty  dear,  I  needs  most  own, 
Tlunks  nothing  of  the  bind ; 

It  f>  the  evening  breeze  alone 
That  flaps  her  window-blind. 


m>lC  CHATEAT7BRIAI9D. 

She  was  of  earth,  where  fairest  thugs 
Me«t  foulest  fate.  The  rose  thus  springs 

With  d^'d  first  dawnbg, 
Thns  blooms  witii  youth  elste^ 

Thus  fiidea  with  niondng. 
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FINE  ABT& 

THE    B&ITIflH  ISBTITUTION. 


"  No  man  ever  paintnd,  or  ever  will  paint,  mil,  xDTthing  but 
Tint  be  hu  nrlv  and  lon^  Men,  earljr  and  long  felt,  and  esrly  and 
Icn;  kned." — Jaodent  Painteri,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  like  a 
^rud  dinner.   The  British  IiiBtitution  like  a  ^etit 
pnaw.  At  tiie  one  yon  have  a  great  undertaking 
berore  yon,  aad  should  sit  down  with  a  hearty 
«ppetite,  resolved  to  do  battle  gallantly,  yet  well 
convinced  that  a  great  part  of  the  feast  is  better 
let  aloD^  that  some  dishes  are  horribly  indigestible, 
and  others  mawkish  and  insipid;  that  though  von 
are  pretty  safe  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  die  table, 
side  dishes  are  to  be  ventured  on  with  caution. 
On  the  whole  you  would  have  been  better  {leased 
if  the  dinno:  bad  been  raoaller,  and  the  dishes  and 
tho  company  more  select    The  Institution  is  the 
reverse  of  all  this.    It  is  all  tit-bits  and  delicacies. 
Yen  cannot  go  ■wrong.    The  only  limit  to  your 
enjoyment  is  the  capacity  of  your  appetite;  your 
only  discomfort  arises  from  the  emba/^as  dc 
richesses.   One  picture  is  a  meal,  and  you  Iiave 
before  you  one  himdi-ed  and  seventy-one.  We 
iiave  just  turned  to  the  catalogue  to  verify  this 
number,  and  how  that  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
first  picture  starts  up  again  before  our  eyes !    "  A 
Nnn,"  by  Titian.    Her  heart  beats  rebelHously 
J^Miist  her  white  vestments,  pants  upon  her  lip, 
beams  in  her  sunny  face,  and  flashes  from  her  dark 
«ye  I  Our  noticing  this  picture  hero  is  all  out  of 
order;  but  it  is  as  if,  entering  a  library,  wo  had 
«ddentally  opened  a  vohune  of  Boocacio,  and  been 
nailed  by  it  to  the  spot 

The  collection  this  year  is  (thaiika  principally  to 
the  munificence  of  Lord  Yarlwrouijh  and  Mr. 
Hope,  the  former  of  whom  has  couti'ibntod  uo  less 
than  thirty-five  pictures)  8in,i?iUarly  rii'h.  The 
walls  glow  with  the  warm  tints  of  Titian  and 
Tintoretto.  Guercino,  Annibal  Caracci,  Correggio, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Claude,  and  Salvator,  bring 
the  wealth  of  Italy.  Velasquez,  Spagnoletto,  and 
-Murillo,  are  there  from  Spain.  These  are  the 
aristocrats  of  art  Rembrandt  heads  the  sturdy 
burghers.  Both  and  Ruj-sdael  contribute  sunny 
and  cold  landscapes.  The  warmth  of  Cnyp,  and 
the  calm  of  Vandorvelde,  "  sink  on  the  heart  like 
^w  along  the  flower."  The  Jan  8teena  and 
Odtades  bring  up  the  roar  in  great  nnmbers,  and 
maybe  called  the  democracy.  In  this  rich  assem- 
Hage  how  proudly,  yet  how  modestly,  our  own 
fiej-nolds  vindicates  ^is  place  as  one  of  the  classics 
of  art  Most  graceful  of  portrait-painters !  Does 
My  venerable  matron  stiU  come  with  trembling 
rtep,  leaning  on  her  grandchildren,  to  gaze  on  the 
sinvass,  in  which  the  loveliness  that  was  once  hers 
yet  breathes  and  lives?  There  is  somethuig  inex- 
pressibly touching  in  the  portraits  of  Reynolds. 
IVe  have  little  personal  sympathy  with  the  beauties 
)f  Lely  and  Vandyke :  still  less  with  those  of  Guido 
Jr  Titian.  They  belong  to  history,  or  mytholo^, 
^  the  land  c$  Bnado\ra ;  but  the  lovelineas  whim 


I  inspired  Reynolds  had  only  begun  to  fade  when  we 
began  to  live.  His  pictures  are  a  link  that  binds 
us  to  the  past,  and  each  beautiful  face  breathes  the 
mournful  words  over  which  the  shepherds  of 
Poussin  still  weep,  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego, 

Nor  is  Reynolds  the  only  champion  who  vindi- 
cates the  claims  of  the  English  school  of  art; 
Gainsborough  may  well  break  a  lance  with  Ouyp, 
Crome  with  Hobbima.  Wilson  committed  the 
error  of  seeking  to  Italianize  his  genius,  and 
sinned  agunat  the  canon  of  art  which  we  have 
adopted  as  a  motto,  and  his  puntings,  beauti5d  as 
they  arc,  suffered  in  consequence.  KorUicote 
(whom  wc  have  always  lovod  since  we  read  that 
most  amusing  book,  his  "Conversations")  has  a 
beautiful  picture  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  her  son. 

We  would  impress  upon  all  artists  who  go  to 
the  Institution  for  the  purposes  of  study,  the  truth 
of  our  motto  and  of  its  converse — ^that  is,  that  if 
the  man  of  genius  wTites  or  paints,  honestly  and 
truthfully,  upon  the  subject  that  he  does  know  and 
love,  bo  that  subject  what  it  may,  he  will  give 
delight  The  li^t  of  genius  ia  a  reflected  ray 
of  the  light  of  nature.  It  might  havu  speeded  oa 
its  course  unseen,  liad  it  not  struck  the  mirror  from 
which  it  is  flashed  back  upon  every  eye.  This  is 
true  of  genius  in  all  its  manifestations. 

A  common  peasant  girl  pursues  her  ordinary 
avocations  in  a  larm-yar^  attended  by  a  goose  and 
a  turkey.  She  hears  something  that  surprises  and 
I^eases  her,  and  IvAa  up  from  her  work.  What 
more  ordinary?  What  less  poetical?  But  let 
this  scene  fall  under  the  eyo  of  Velasquez  or  Cer- 
vantes, and  Sanchina  smiles  and  listens  for  over  on 
the  canvass  of  the  one,  or  receives  the  duke's  gen- 
tieman,  ties  up  her  hair,  and  runs  off  to  her  mother, 
on  the  immortal  page  of  the  other.  A  drunken 
farmer  is  frighted  with  "  bogles,"  or  a  parrot  gets 
into  bad  company  and  learns  to  swear.  Bums  and 
Gresset  hear  the  stories,  and  "  Tam  o'Shanter"  and 
"  Vert  Vert'  ore  as  eternal  as  the  languages  in 
which  tiiey  are  written.  Licb  and  mice  might 
have  crawled  and  scuttied  for  ever,  and  we  should 
have  thought  and  cared  nothing  about  them ;  but 
"  what  do  ye  think  o*  the  mouse  noo,  man?"  as 
Bums  trimni^iantly  sud  to  his  bn^er,  ^r  redt- 
ing  the  lines  on  the  "wee,  cowering,  timorom 
b^stie."  when  Gilbert  had  laughed  at  dear,  gene- 
rous, kind-hearted,  immortal  IU>bie  for  thinking  so 
much  about  it  Mr.  Thackeray  spills  a  glass  of 
ale  over  his  pantaloons  in  an  Irish  public-house, 
and  Peg  of  Limavaddy's  laugh  rings  over  the 
three  kingdoms,  the  United  States,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia,  for  ever. 

There  is  no  painter  whose  works  illustrate  this 
truth  more  forcibly  than  Sir  Joshua.  If  the  Graces 
ever  left  the  home  which,  according  to  the  Greek 
epigram,  they  found  in  the  sold  of  Aristophanes, 
it  must  have  been  when  they  took  p& 
in  that  of  Reynolds.  S«'t»^hflra^Blg'LHn 
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this  collection,  hii  "        of  Innocence,"  "  Infant 
Sanrael "  Strawbeny  (Sri,** «  Muscipula,"  «  Pncfc  " 
— his  statesmen,  his  lawyers,  his  heroes  (of  which 
perhaps  the  Wobnm  picture  of  Keppel  is  the 
finest),  hia  family  groups  (Lady  Cockbom  and  her 
children,  for  inatance),  and,  above  all,  bis  female 
portndtB,  are  the  perfection  of  grace,  tnith,  Tigonr, 
and  lovdineu.  So  his  "  Iphigenia"  and  hia  "  Snake 
in  the  Graaa."    They  are  real  lovely  English 
womeD.   Bnt  his  "  Ugolino  "  is  a  finuBhed  b^sr, 
his  "  Macbeth  "  a  startled  booby ;  "  Cardinal  Beau- 
ibrt"  grins  with  the  pangs  of  the  gont,  not  of 
remorse;  "Urania"  sprawls  nngrac^fiilty  over  the 
globe,  and  it  is  impoeedble  to  make  tmything 
ratioiud  of  the  strange  allegory  in  which  Dr. 
Beattie  and  Voltaire  figure.   Sir  David  Wilkie 
affords  another  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
<a^e — (by  the  way,  in  the  "Penny  Wedding," 
mtich  we  were  delighted  to  eee  again,  we  find  one 
of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  little  sharp  dot 
with  which  he  gave  effect  to  the  eyes  of  his  figures 
in  his  later  style,  and  which  in  this  picture  pro- 
duces a  painful  effset — tfaey  look  like  bluJc  seeds). 
Look  at  hia  picture  of  '*Tfae  Breakfast"  in  the 
^eaent  collection.  What  more  delightful  ?  What 
more  tme?   The  good  old  lady  watching  that 
.  the  exactly  right  quantity  of  water  is  ponrra  into 
the  teapot;  the  manly  Mid-Lothian  farmer  of  a 
son;  the  clean,  hospitable,  well-spread  breakfast- 
table  ;  and,  above  all,  diat  kind,  fresh,  good- 
tempered,  modest  lassie,  who  administers  die  boil- 
ing water.    And  then  turn  to  his  "Whitebo/B 
in  "  in  the  Vernon  Ghdlery,  or  the  "  Escape  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  or  any  of  his  Spanish 
Monks,  which  are  we  know  not  where,  bnt  only 
hope  far  enough  off.    A  glance  at  these  pictures 
oqtlains  what  we  mean.   In  the  firat  he  was  paint- 
ing realities — not  drawing  fiu^-similes  of  uncom- 
fortable toe*nails,  like  Mr.  Millai^  but  painting,  as 
Cowper  and  Qoldsmith  wrote,  fttm  Uie  rich  stores 
vhicn  were  garnered  up  in  his  hwTt;  intheother, 
he  was  getting  up  his  genina  for  effitet,  dreasing  it 
out  for  a  part :  it  was,  as  Mr.  Oarlyle  would  say,  a 
sham  and  a  wind-bag.  The  same  di£terenee  eodste 
between  a  coalheaver  of  Qeorgo  Cniikshank's  and 
a  coalheaver  of  Garami.    ^e  Infant  Saviour 
of  Carlo  Dolce  "  drains  the  sweet  founts  that  only 
thrive  by  wasting,"  &lls  asleep  with  parted  lips, 
and  appeals  to  the  heart  of  every  mother  in 
Cairistendom.  He  is  the  child  the  has  fed  from 
her  own  bosom.   The  Gipaey's  brat  of  G^erard 
Dow  sneezes  over  her  shoulder,  and  you  stand 
aside  to  get  oat  of  the  way.    Crome,  of  Nor- 
wich, pEunted  the  lanes  and  trees  of  Norfolk, 
hot  he  is  the  En^ith  Hobbima,  vigorous  and 
real    Compare  his  landscapes  with  the  taw- 
dxy,  chalky,  affected  Italianism  of  Sir  Angostos 
Oucott  which  hangs  near  tiiem.    It  ia  like 
OQirimBting  an  artlos,  innocent  girl  of  mna- 
tmn,  at  a  cottage  door,  with  «  painted,  be^Bened, 
beflcranced  figuante  leanii^  gainst  the  flats. 

There  is  a  woaderftil  picture  on  the  right  hand  as 
you  go  up  stain,  by  Weenix,  «  Dead  Game"  (61), 
marvellously  futhfuL  "Bie  handling  of  the  for  of 
the  deer  and  the  plumage  of  the  birds  is  that  of 
Katnie  heiaelf ;  the  peep  at  the  distant  landscape, 


too,  is  delightftd.  We  wish  for  some  of  Landeeer^B 
beat  pictures  to  place  by  the  side  of  Weenix  and 
Snyders — though  may  the  hour  be  far  distant  whidi 
shall  entitle  them  to  a  place  on  these  walls!  Even 
in  hia  earlier  and  more  careful  pictures,  he  never 
quite  equalled  the  minute  fid^ity  with  wludi 
Weemx  gives  the  very  texture  of  the  gaib  ia 
wlwdi  Kature  has  dotiied  our  fiirred  and  fei^Kni 
brethren,  or  the  animal  -vigour  whidi  rodB  and 
snuls  in  the  hounds,  boors,  and  foxes  of  Bnjdeu. 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  sentiment,  tiie  mdI,  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  animal,  he  hasiarexedted 
them  both.   But  all  these,  great  as  they  aie,  nuat 

S'eld  to  one  greater.  In  each  of  these  voriotH 
ubens  is  above  all  pre-eminent  Atone  fi^  swoop 
his  eagle  dashes  on  the  prostrate  PromeOietis— one 
fearful  talon  is  planted  on  his  up-toned  &oe,  tfe 
other  stretches  to  his  hip.  There  has  Wi » 
change — no  hesitation,  as  he  stooped  to  his  pi^. 
There  they  are  fixed.  His  broad  pisioDs  iprad 
a  fatal  oanopy  over  his  victim.  His  -terrible  hoi 
bends  over  his  expanded  diest,  and  his  sharp  Uoe 
beak  makes  one  clean  cat  wiUi  fetal  deowa 
right  down  upon  the  liver  which  he  devoun  vm 
and  reekii^.  His  m£Bed  crest  ia  punted  vift  til 
the  truth,  and  fifW  times  the  vigour,  of  Weeui 
He  is  hungry  and  fierce  as  Snyders  would  kn 
drawn  him,  but  he  is  &r  more  ;  he  is  what  neitlur 
Weenix,  nor  Snyders,  nor  Landseer  could  hive 
nxAa  him.  He  is  tiie  very  bird  of  Jove— the 
minister  of  eternal  wrath.  He  executes  the  decrea 
of  Almighty  vengeance,  and  he  knows  his  miaBioB. 
His  feast  is  not  revolting — it  is  sacrificial— exin*  j 
tory.  ' 

It  is  strange  to  consider  the  animals  ^  muk 
painters  introduce  into  their  pictures.  "  Bull  3m, 
sir,  had  an  amiable  low ;"  and  Albano  has  refn- 
sented  him  as  such  an  amiable  overgrown  calf  Art 
the  alarm  of  the  attendants  of  Enropa  appean  pa- 
fectly  unreasonahl^  and  he  looks  as  innocent  i 
playfellow  as  she  could  have  selected,  finydse 
would  have  made  lum  a  boll  in  good  earoot- 
Landseer  a  hull  and  a  gentleman^BubaB  •  lidl 
and  a  god  I 

We  turn  to  the  portraits,  always  amoogit  Ifc 
moet  interesting  pictures  in  this  exhibition.  >Vbw 
was  that  fine  dionghtful  head,  by  Andrea  del  Sttto? 
that  rugged  nameless  face,  byltembrandt?  'Oat 
is  no  doubt  about  the  next  that  look  down  upa 
us :  Henry  the  Ei^th,  Queen  Mary,  Alejond* 
the  Sixth,  Ctesar  Borgia.  Can  all"  history  fia- 
nish  the  Devil  with  such  another  whist  party  ? 

We  are  drawing  dose  upon  ike  hmit  of  our 
space,  and  feel  as  if  our  subject  were  inexhamtiWe- 
One  after  another,  pirtarea  of  exquisite  heanU'I«i 
out  reproachfully  f^m  the  walla  upon  ns,  sad 
if  we  are  «o  migrate ful  as  to  leave  ihe  tood 
withocd;  one  word  of  ^miration  or  grattodeitf 
all  the  delight  they  have  given  us.  Then  ^  <^ 
amongst  them  whoso  ^im  brooks  no  deiii»- 
Whatafiueitis!  and  what  a  tale  it  tells!  /VThit 
a  story  of  national  shame,  and  guih,  and  ii^i*''' 
tude !  She  who  inspired  Refolds,  and  Boom^t 
and  Hoppner — ^who  speeded  Nalsou  to 
who  shared  his  heart withhis  countrjE— who  dainw 
his  hist  thongii|i»fedth|)U»iOQ^ten¥k  aad  of 
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d»th— as  sooa  as  that  great  heart  ceaeed  to  heat, 
sw  his  last  iDjimctions  (Uraegarded^  and  her  claims 
disowned  by  an  ongrateful  Govenunent  and  a 
bwe  brother — heard  her  name  spoken  with  'bated 
bmth,  as  a  word  of  shame — the  hero  who  had 
loved  her  ezctued  for  crimes  of  which  he  never 
was  gtutty,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  under  the 
fittcioation  of  her  fatal  charms  that  he  committed 
dieoL  "  Sin  in  state,  majertically  dnmfc,"  ghoakW 
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coronetted  head  at  the  frail  plebeian.  8he  -mat,  to> 
die,  in  want,  amongst  the  very  people  she  had 
enabled  him  to  vanquish,  and  hud  the  mouldering^ 
relics  of  her  matchless  beauty  in  a  timber-yard  at 
Calais.  Shuae  on  the  eye  that  can  loc^  on  that 
canvas  ondimmed !  Shame  on  the  heart  that  doea 
not  swell  with  pity  and  indignatiaii  'At  the 
of  Emma  Hamilttntl 
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Thk  electoral  low,  sabetitntiug  a  patfs  Ugale  for 
suivenal  suffrage,  has  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
M.  de  Girardin  Das  taken  his  seat  in  (he  Assembly, 
as  the  last  expreseioa  of  public  opinion  is  recog- 
nised by  the  constitudon  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
Government  starts  on  a  new  bans  of  representa- 
tion. The  provision  which  abolishes  the  distinc- 
tiML  between  the  votes  of  the  army  and  civilians  is 
]iiite  within  the  scope  of  the  constatotion,  and  is 
excellent  in  itself;  Uie  soldier  votes  as  a  citisen, 
not  as  a  soldier,  and  there  can  he  no  reason  why 
Iris  vote  should  be  counted  in  his  professional 
nther  than  in  his  civic  capacity.  Nothing  can  be 
vorse  for  the  safety  of  the  State  than  that  political 
Ktions  should  be  eagerly  watching  the  suffrage  of 
he  army,  and  calculating,  according  to  the  result, 
rtiat  part  the  army  would  be  likely  to  take  in  a 
iitare  struggle. 

Bat  the  stipulation  of  a  three  years'  domicile  in 
he  same  canton  is  of  a  totally  different  nature.  It 
Btablishes  a  distinct  limitation  of  the  right  of  suf- 
rage,  and  that  without  any  such  fixed  principle  as 
uy  command  a  general  adheuon  from  reasonable 
leo.  The  mere  residence  of  a  citizen  for  three 
'ears  in  the  same  district  can  hardly  be  forced 
ito  an  expreasion  of  a  peculiar  fitness  for  Qxe 
tmise  of  political  rights.  A  certun  fixed  habi- 
ition,  such  aa  fhat  of  rix  months,  which  the  former 
iw  required,  is  reaaonahle,  to  identify  the  indi- 
idoal,  and  to  cast  a  public  censure  on  mere 
»gabondage ;  but  to  disfranchise  the  artisan  who 
uarges  his  field  of  labour  and  goes  to  where  it 

wanted,  and  to  incapacitate  the  gentleman  who 
reaks  up  his  establishment  and  goes  abroad  for  a 
Mr,  from  acting  as  a  citizen  till  three  years  after 
is  return,  is  manifestly  absurd,  and  without  any 
i&l  political  significance. 

But,  in  trath,  the  very  framera  of  the  measure,  as 
e  mentioned  hut  month,  care  little  about  the  prac- 
conseqaencee,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
line  and  dignity  of  the  electoral  trust  sufficiendy 
^predated  in  France  by  the  mass  of  the  popn- 
Lion  for  them  to  regard  the  loss  aa  a  very  serious 
'privation.  The  body  of  electors,  after  the  arbi- 
iry  excauona  of  die  new  law,  will  remain  very 


lai^e — large  enoi^h,  we  believe,  to  carry  with  it 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  excited  and 
empowered  ignorance  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  final  atUhoritativo  character  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  confers  on  a  Republican  government. 

To  the  very  last  moment  a  hope  was  entertained 
by  the  Repnblicuu  that  the  President  would  r^nse- 
his  assent  to  the  measure,  and  a  short  and  i^pa- 
reuUy  nnnecessary  delay  somevriiat  encouraged  the 
expectation.  Whether  any  such  notion  was  ever 
more  than  a  supposition,  the  most  intimate  friends- 
of  the  President  are  not  likely  to  know,  and  cer- 
tainly not  we,  the  receivers  of  public  informaUon; 
but  it  may  well  have  suggested  itself  to  him, 
that  here  was  one  more  chance  of  a  personal  and 
popular  policy  thrown  away,  one  more  opportunity 
lost  of  asserting  his  political  existence,  one  more 
concession  to  those  dangerous  friends  who  hardly 
conceal  that  they  look  on  him  as  die  proof  of  the 
"  reductio  ad  absurdum"  as  applied  to  revolutions. 

Hardly  had  this  great  innovation  been  legalised,, 
before  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  surprised 
by  the  announcement  that  the  Ministers  were  about 
immeduttely  to  introduce  a  bill  tripling  tiie  sum 
of  money  annually  allowed  to  the  Preudent — & 
sum  already  double  the  original  grant  MoU^ 
Thiers,  Bcrryer,  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  now 
almost  officially  designated  Burgraves,  expressed 
their  astonishment,  and  many  their  diBpleasure. 
For  although  such  an  eetablidunent  for  the  head  of 
the  State  as  would  tend  to  keep  monarchical  tra- 
ditions alive  in  the  people,  and  such  a  power 
asustance  and  relief  as  w<Hdd  incline  die  lower 
classes  to  look  for  benevolence  in  conjunction  with 
high  authority,  was  much  to  be  preferred  to  any 
expectation  of  improvemoit,  on  their  part,  1^ 
means  of  social  organisation,  nevertheless  ther& 
were  many  reasons  that  made  this  measure  neces- 
sarily unpdatable  to  a  large  nomber  of  the  miacel* 
laneous  champions  of  order. 

This  proposal,  comii^  so  soon  after  the  elec- 
toral law,  gave  an  appearance  of  bargain  to  the 
support  which  the  majority  had  received  on  that 
occasion  fiwm  the  Preaiden^.Ukely  to(^n^ 
consideration,  and  to  damage  mar  isBiHmwanai 
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the  tucpayen  ttf  die  popnladon.  .^I^n,  it  was  by 
no  meaoa  certiun  that  it  woold  be  \^'i0e  to  make 
the  Preitideat  independent  in  his  private  affiiira. 
Already  had  threats  been  heard,  that  the  friends  of 
order  had  bought  np  some  of  his  debts,  and  were 
ready,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  bring  them  simiil- 
tandonsly  before  the  Courts  of  Law,  placing  him 
in  the  moet  odious  and  undignified  position.  If  set 
free  from  any  such  intimidation,  and  with  a  large 
surplus  income  to  distribute  to  the  necessitous  and 
to  bestow  in  patronage,  the  moDarchical  deures 
of  many  might  seek  thctr  completion  rather  in  his 
periiiancut  establishment  than  in  the  restoration  of 
either  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  M.  Guizot,  in  his 
essay  on  the  great  English  Revolution,  had  pictured 
Bichartl  Cromwell  as  retiring  to  Swltserlimd,  eiiblS 
des  dettes  :  a  destiny  which  probably  awiuted  the 
President,  if  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  pro- 
posala,  and  stood  firmly  to  Republican  principles. 

Nor  could  the  measure  Leagreeablo  to  themoderate 
Republican  party,  who  ^^•ished  to  see  the  President 
rndcpciident.  indeed,  of  all  those  mean  influences 
which  for  the  moment  surrounded  him,  but,  at  the 
same  tinip,  not  aping  royalty,  and  using  the  same 
means,  v.wCl  apjiealing  to  the  same  motive^  that  had 
so  prominently  characterised  the  reign  of  the 
wealthy  monarch  they  had  dethroned. 

Little  general  reproach  has  been  attached  to  the 
President  himself ;  it  is  known  that  his  election, 
althongh  certainly  not  due  to  corruption  in  any 
form,  had  lieen  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
the  interest  of  which  was  duly  accumulating ;  the 
style  of  livinc  at  the  ElysSc,  though  by  no  means 
on  the  model  of  Mount  Vernon,  to  which  M.  de 
Lamartine  bad  directed  the  attention  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  has  been  that  of  a 
liberal  hospitality  rather  than  of  princely  ostentation. 
Every  Frenchman  is  something  of  an  artist  in  feel- 
ing ;  and  it  is  very  doubtfiil  whether  the  simplicity 
and  privacy  of  American  manners  would  be  nt  all 


agreeable  to  the  national  taste ;  and  Bifliongh  it 
would  have,  perhaps,  been  better  policy  on  the 
jiart  of  the  Fl^sident  to  have  been  forced  into  t 
generous  and  sumptuous  mode  of  life  than  to  hire 
adopted  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  yet  there  has  been 
no  such  extravagance  as,  in  itself,  would  ebocl 
the  public  opinion.  It  is  impossible  for  an  Engliah- 
man  not  to  regard  with  some  satisfaction  thehearty 
reception  given  by  tiie  President  to  all  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  hod  shown  kindness  to,  and  sympBtliT 
for,  the  simple  Louis  Ronaparte,  contrasting  sin- 
gularly  with  that  to  which  some  of  the  proudest 
our  nation  were  subject  at  the  court  of  the  Bourbon^ 
who  had  lived  for  years  on  British  h{»|ata%,  and 
been  restored  to  their  thrones  by  British  valonr  and 
British  gold. 

Various  means  have  been  suggested  by  iLe 
chitfs  of  the  majority  to  defeat  tiie  {ffoject  of  liie 
Grovemment  A  grant  of  60,0001  for  die  lay- 
ment  of  the  President's  debts  was  offered  sdI 
refused.  The  limitation  of  the  grant  for  one  jot 
is,  in  fact,  the  same  offer  in  other  words ;  nud  to 
this  intention  n  considerable  portion  seem  inclmfj 
to  adliere.  Even  with  this  limitation,  the  Prefi- 
dent  will  be  a  gi-cnt  gainer,  and  not  in  money  aloat 
The  effect  of  this  huge  debt  lias  been  to  depre^i 
his  spirits,  to  tame  him  with  well-founded  fears  d 
humiliation,  to  chock  his  better  impulses,  and  w 
prevent  him  from  fairly  meeting  the  circumstanca 
and  contingencies  of  his  peculiar  position,  li  ii 
just  possible  that  even  uio  unpopularity  of  his 
assent  to  the  electoral  law  may  be  redeemed;  for 
his  name,  tiiough  by  no  means  so  omnipotent  :< 
the  associations  of  his  childliood  and  the  a^n- 
tions  of  liis  youth  incline  him  to  believe  it, « 
nevertiieleas  a  great  weapon  in  the  hnoda  of  sav 
party,  especially  in  its  action  upon  that  army  "^'^ 
which,  in  all  prolmbility,  will  ultiuuitcly  nst  ibc 
decision  of  the  form  of  Govenimi-Ut  uiKierwliif: 
j  France  is  to  remain  for  many  years  to  come. 


LITEBATUBE. 


3iw  Yfars'  Heitidenee  in  a  Levantine  Family.  By 

Baylb  St.  John.  Chapman  &  Hall. 
Tms  is  a  book  of  Eastern  travel  on  an  entirely  new 
plan.  Instead  of  commencing  his  work,  like  the 
mass  of  Oriental  tonrists,  with  a  storm  in  the  Ray 
^  Biscay,  Mr.  St  John  lands  ns  at  once  in  tiie 
ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  and  introduces  us,  after 
an  explanatory  chapter  or  two,  to  the  household 
where  he  spent  the  intervening  months  between 
June,  1840,  and  June,  1848. 
I  The  family  with  whom  he  resided  was  of  the 

I  middle  class,  and  consisted  of  a  widow  who  had 

j  been  twice  married,  hor  son,  who  was  what  is 

1  called  a  merchant  in  the  East  and  a  shopkeeper  in 

Europe,  and  a  niece  named  "  Wardy,"  a  very 
angelic  creature,  according  to  Mr.  St  John's  ac- 


count, of  sixteen.  "Wardy,"  however,  was  remoTcii 
by  her  relatives  shortly  ofter  the  Englishman  K"^ 
up  his  abode  in  the  house,  a  step  which  Mr. 
John  admits  to  have  been  judicious,  for  rea^o* 
which  the  curio™  reader  will  find  detailed  at  il« 
length  in  the  work  before  us.  B^des  th* 
dramatis  -persona:,  various  relatives  of  the  ham. 
and  neighbours  of  both  bcxcs  are  introduced  teflU'' 
notice,  the  whole  narrative  furnishing  us,  we  bav* 
no  doubt,  with  a  very  accurate  pictwe  of  midui^j 
class  life  in  the  East  Mr.  St  John  preferred  this 
mode  of  studying  the  character  and  maimers  of  tl" 
people  to  the  hacknej-cd  practice  of  picking  "P 
information  at  consular  dinners — not  that  be  «■ 
chewed  such  hospitalitiQfi,4>nt  bemuse  he  Mi"** 
up  his  mind  t@  Jttdg^^Sot^s^gil^  for  lua«" 
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as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  Eastern  and 
Western  civilization. 

We  commend  Mr.  St.  John's  choice ;  bat  unless 
his  hostesB  was  a  great  deal  more  attractive  than 
he  has  represented  her  to  be,  we  cannot  well 
nnderstand  why  he  should  have  spent  two  precious 
years  of  his  life  in  the  monotonous  society  he  has 
described.  Novel^  is  charming,  no  doubt;  but 
from  the  ntuneroiu  specimens  he  furnishes  ns  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  Alexandrian 
bom^isie,  we  should  certainly  consider  that  they 
would  afford  bat  little  subject  of  permanent  interest 
to  an  intelligent  European.  Mr.  St  John  esti- 
mates EgjpMn  morali^,  public  and  inivate,  mer- 
cantile and  domestic,  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  he 
famishes  us  wi&  ample  grounds  for  his  opinion. 
A  sfnrit  of  extreme  rapacity  and  diahoneaty  cha- 
racterizes the  trading  classes  of  all  grades,  and  the 
utmost  laxity  both  of  morals  and  discourse  prevails 
in  private  life.  Mr.  St  John  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  people  with  whom  he  lived  were  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  being  simple,  honest,  hospitable 
folks ;  still  we  do  not  envy  him  his  quarters — at 
til  events  after  the  disappearance  of  ""Wardy." 
The  only  stirring  incident  which  occurred  in  uie 
hoosehold  after  diat  important  event  was  the  appa- 
rition of  a  ghost — no  unsubstantial  shadow  at  the 
dead  of  night,  but  the  figure  of  an  aged  man  with 
a  long  beard  and  a  longer  pipe — which  was  seen 
1^^  all  the  members  of  the  &mily  to  cross  the 
courtyard  under  the  broad  glare  of  an  Egyptian 
son.  We  congratulate  Mrs,  Crowe  on  this  new 
and  well-attested  tale  of  the  immaterial  world,  for 
tibe  truth  of  the  details  ot  which  Mr.  St  John, 
with  more  boldness  than  discretion,  has  pledged  his 
word. 

With  regard  to  the  important  quesUon  of  the 
effect  of  Mehemet  Ali's  administration  on  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  Egypt,  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  entertains  very  grave  doubts.  With 
these  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  participate.  It 
vould  be  absurd,  indeed,  to  deny  the  extraordi- 
axry  talents  and  energy  of  tlte  late  Pasha ;  but  his 
kttempt  to  combine  European  regularity  with 
Oriental  despotism  has  only  produced  a  bastard 
species  of  civilization,  exhibiting  all  the  vices  of 
iwth  systems,  bat  with  few  of  the  virtues  of  either. 
Ihe  intenud  government  of  Egypt,  political,  com- 
mercial, and  military,  displays  to  uior  fullest  extent 
'he  evils  of  a  bureaucracy  of  the  worst  class,  while 
lie  supreme  authority,  onchecked  as  in  Eim>pe 
lither  by  law,  custom,  or  public  opinion,  continues 

0  exercise  its  uncontrolled  power  over  the  lives 
nd  fortunes  of  the  people.  The  despotism  of  the 
htltan  was  mild  and  paternal  compared  with  that 

1  his  rebellious  vassal. 

I  The  following  incident,  related  by  Mr.  St  John, 
k  etrifcingly  illustrative  of  the  insecurity  of  life  in 
M  East  The  conduct  of  the  French  Consul  in 
mt  matter  will  not  fail  to  enlighten  the  reader  as 
t  the  unscmpulous  nature  of  the  maatm-  he  so 
nrthily  represented  ^— 

["When  the  unfortunate  Dey  of  Algiers  was  driven  from 
■  dominions,  be  at  first  took  refuge  in  Italy,  but  being 
■n  difwafted  with  Fnink  nianaers,  departed  thence  for 
b'pt,  where  he  died,  leaving  his  danghtcr,  NefeessHanem, 


under  the  protection  of  the  Rwha.  TUs  Udy  was  ninrried ' 
ngainst  her  expressed  wUl  to  one  Caid  bmad,  and  became 
the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  children.  But  she  bad 
never  any  reason  to  be  sntisfied  with  her  husband,  wliose 
ill-treatment  constantly  increased,  so  that  at  length  she 
escaped  from  His  house,  and  took  refuge  in  one  she  had 
herself  bought.  Caid  bmael,  however,  detained  all  her 
jewels,  to  tM  amount,  it  was  said,  of  a  hundred  and  eighty: 
thousand  dollars ;  and  when  she  applied  to  the  Pasha  to 
have  them  returned,  she  was  told  that  she  must  go  back  to 
her  husband.  The  Lady  Nefeesa,  however,  ventured  to 
proceed  to  Cairo,  where  she  was  immediately  put  under 
arrest,  two  cawasses  being  placed  at  her  door  to  prevent 
her  communicating  secretly  with  any  person  outside.  Mean* 
while,  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  her  petitions  and 
memorials ;  and  the  Pasha  returned  to  Alexandria  without 
settling  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  At  length,  w 
reply  to  one  of  her  repeated  messages,  he  let  her  know  that 
she  was  at  liberty  to  come  down. '  The  order,  for  it  was  no 
other,  was  punctually  obej'ed,  and  in  dee  time  a  large  boat 
brought  Nefeesa  Hanem,  eight  children,  and  three  guards, 
to  the  landinK-j^ace  at  Moharrem  Bey's  garden.  Here  a 
faithful  black  slave  contrived  to  communicate  with  the 
lady,  and  to  tell  her  that  she  must  beware,  as  Caid  Ismael 
had  been  to  the  Pasha  and  asked  permission  to  put  hia 
refractory  wife  to  death,  by  throwing  her  into  the  sea.  The 
children,  when  they  heard  this  story,  b«an  to  weep  ;  and 
the  eldest  boy,  probably  in  obedience  to  bis  mother's  com- 
mands, slipped  on  shore,  bxdc  a  donkey,  and  rode  to  the 
house  of  the  Austrian  ctmsul-general.  With  trae  Oriental 
cunning,  he  did  not  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
merely  demanded  the  loan  of  tlie  consul's  carriage  for  the 
daughter  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  The  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  in  due  time  the  lady  arrived  before  the  gate- 
way. Here  she  asked  permission  to  go  in  and  pay  her 
respects  and  offer  her  thanks  to  the  ndttreas  of  tiie  bouse. 
The  cawasses,  not  having  any  positive  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, consented,  and  the  whole  fiunity  were  soon  Kitldn 
the  inviolable  precincts  of  the  c<Hi8ulate.  With  her  chil- 
dren pressing  around,  and  dissolved  in  tears,  herself  natu- 
rally in  great  agitation,  she  appeared  before  the  cnnsul'v 
ladv,  an^  after  some  besitatkm,  threw  herself  at  her  feet 
maa  beaonriit  her  protection.  M.  de  Laarin,  on  being 
infimned  <n  what  had  taken  pUee,  at  once  undwstood  that 
the  application  should  have  been  made  not  to  him  hut  to 
the  nench  Consul ;  bnt  motives  of  humanity  induced  him, 
nevertheless,  to  act  in  behalf  of  poor  Nefeesa.  It  was  fortu  ~ 
Date  that  be  did  so,  as,  in  spite  of  her  cluma  as  an  Algerine^ 
she  would  have  been  abandoned,  from  motives  of  political 
expediency,  by  her  natural  protectors.  The  French  Cunsul- 
Oeneral,  indeed,  did  not  scruple  to  put  in  writing  that  he 
objected  to  meddle  in  the  matter,  for  fear  of  offending  the 
Pasha.  I  mention  thia  circumstance  because  it  was  nut  an 
isolated  instance,  but  part  of  a  settled  plan  prescribed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  late  French  monarch  in  Egj-pt,  in 
order  to  acquire  politiod  influence.  The  Lady  Nefeesa,, 
however,  was  efildenUy  proteeted  by  M.  de  Laurin,  who 
did  not  consider  his  task  complete  until  he  had  seen  hv 
safe  on  board  the  steamer  that  was  to  hear  her  back  to  the 
country  where  ber  fiitber  had  once  held  sway." 

The  Ciiy  of  the  JuggUrt;  or,  Fr^U^de  in  StmU, 
A.  Somance  of  the  "Golden"  Age.  By  W- 
NoBTH.  London:  H.  J.  Gibhs. 
This  is  a  very  sbrange  production ;  fiill  of  clever- 
ness, bat  wild  in  ^e  extreme.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  unravel  the  plot  of  this  so-called  romance,, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  very  little 
connected  with  each  other,  but  all  intended  to  scourge 
the  vices  and  follies  of  our  time.  The  author  is  a 
democrat  of  the  most  latitudinnrian  principles,  and 
his  object  appears  to  be  to  weaken  and  overthrow 
the  two  main  obstacles  to  the  tritmaph  of  univct^al 
Republicanism.  These  are  respectively  the  spirit 
of  mammon  and  the  spirit  of  feudalism.  The 
first,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  ti^e^A¥5;^T]J* 
is  the  eapecial  object  of  hfiigifeh«>ftrA«44tJg*»w 
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the  stronger  of  the  ohetaclee  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  grand  design. 

Besides  these  main  topics,  there  are  various 
others  of  less  pressing  interest  which  engage  his 
attention.  He  is  eager  to  reform  the  press  and 
the  currency.  The  jpnrifioition  of  the  former  he 
would  effect  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  anony- 
mous writing ;  the  stability  of  the  latter  he  would 
secure  by  repeoliiw  the  legislation  of  Sir  Robert 
FeeL  Of  onr  poblic  men  he  seems,  strai^ly 
enou^  to  have  the  greatest  admization  for 
Disraeli;  and  of  omr  celebrated  writers,  the  greatest 
detestation  of  Garlyle. 

"  There  is  a  ieUcnr  for  you,  wlio,  hanng  discomcd  the 
Irishman's  axknn,  'Uiat  inankind  is  a  great  rascal,'  gets 
stnigbtway  into  a  passion,  and  thinks  to  turn  the  rirer  of 
nind,  as  a  hunter  turns  a  buffalo,  hj  shrieking  outlandish 
aiMmiBh  and  compound  Anglo-German  Billingsgate  !  I 
bate  these  canting  egotistical  lecturers,  spouler*,  and 
scribblers.  If  a  man  has  ao  itch  for  reforming  the  world, 
let  htm  do  something  himself,  instead  of  abusing  every- 
body else.  Gin  me  mactical  men,  who  take  dte  earth  as 
tb^  find  it;  and  if  they  can't  build  their  bouses  on 
rodu,  take  the  firmest  sand  that  offiers." 

JSoeiall^otiUou i  or,  "  (hw  Seeommend«iioiu,"  A 

Satire.  IiondoiL:  W.  Pickering. 
Another  attai^  nvoa  the  uiw  md  follies  of  the 
age,  after  the  fasmon  of  Alexander  Pope,  ^e 
author  displays  considerable  skill  and  vigour  in 
some  of  his  sketches ;  but  the  interest  is  not  sus- 
tained throughout  the  poem,  which  is  too  long  for 
the  matter  it  contains,  and  the  writing  is  often 
unequal.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fur 
aample  of  the  writer's  powers  : — 

"  Hmp  then,  the  contrast  mark  of  two  careers  ; 
Imprudence  saogniiie^  without  doubts  or  fears, 
Sowa  heedtosi  on  in  joy,  to  reap  in  tears — 
IViittlU^coiiiBiits  hM  true  heai!t*t  golden  key 
Id  hee|dng  to  smooth  PlaonbiU^. 

sMuld  a  finend  in  difltculties  come, 
LendS(  in  a  double  sense,  the  untold  sum : 
He  baclu  the  bill,  and,  listening  to  the  scheme, 
StoA  with  his  sabstaiwe  the  pntjecUv's  dmun : 
He,  loring  wril  not  wtady,  weds  at  amtt. 
Little  debating  on  the  pro's  and  con's; 
Or  so  forgets  himself  as  to  atone 
By  matrimony  to  some  maid  undone : 
Thinks  he  acts  justly,  and  the  sneer  defies, 
Or  hopes  the  world  will  view  with  lenient  eyes. 
Nor  quite  condemn  the  well-meant  sacrifice. 
Bat  tiie  worid's  law  is  of  another  stamp, 
At  such  a  step  prudential  fHends  decamp. 
Peihaps  from  this  or  fWnn  some  like  event 
We  first  may  calculate  his  swift  descent. 
Caste  loat,  the  tide  turns,  and  the  clouds  arise. 
SU^t  errors  bring  tremendous  penalties, 
Hi^  puzzling  those  who,  by  tiieir  private  sense, 
Arrawe  the  pnnishments  «  VaniaeDet, 
And  irtw  posMii  an  aritjunetic  rate 
For  proving  iHspensstions  adequate. 
Imprudence  sets  a  light  in  a  wrong  place. 
Wife,  children,  house,  and  goods  are  in  a  hlaxe ; 
For  house  and  goods  he  might  have  been  secure  ; 
Imprudence  has  omitted  to  insure. 
Then  comes  the  Dmdob  of  the  empty  purse. 
And  all  die  Uack  attendants  on  reverse: 
His  looks,  of  grief  and  of  disquiet  full, 
Depress  Uie  happy,  and  don't  cheer  die  dull. 
Who  torn  them  from  the  visage  of  distress 
That  BhowB  the  harassed  miod's  nneauness; 
And  so  the  heart,  once  kind*  now  moody,  swells, 
Agiunst  itself  reluctates  and  rebels. 
Its  rankling  wounds,  Ufce  sores  that  meet  the  eye. 
At  flnt  torn  angry*  and  tbeo  mortify, 


Or  else  keep  bleeding  inwards,  and  the  fitted 
Corrupts  whate'er  remained  of  whoWsome  blood. 
The  while  a  *  tale  of  lamcotaUe  tUngi 
Done  long  ago,  and  ill  done,'  memory  brion 
And  prompts,  though  sufferiog  has  unsesledweftt. 
Tis  too  late  to  be  profitably  wise. 
Men  think  they  see,  nor  do  they  i^esdy  «ir, 
Deterioration  in  his  character. 
And  thisproridcs  dien  wMi  a  btab  eaaat. 
If  men  were  wanted,  quite  to  cast  hun  loose : 
By  a  stnmge  '  ex  post  facto,'  he  at  Ust 
Seems  almost  wortby  of  his  sufferings  past. 
Thus  his  mind  fails  with  th'  oft  repeated  blow, 
And  shows  a  mere  blank  sheet,  but  edged  with  woe 
Or  else  poor  Timoo,  once  of  j^omise  higb^ 
Is  driven  to  drink,  and  to  de^air,  and  die. 
And  baring  none  to  succour,  noiq^  to  isie, 
Behind  the  desert,  and  before  the  wav^ 
He  di^  him  in  the  harrea  laods  a  gnre." 

The  picture  of  the  fortunate  career  wUch  follon  j 
is  less  soooeasAiI.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  [va* ! 
depce  belongs  only  to  the  omtncted  spirit  nd 
the  cold  heart.  | 

Blacifs  Picturetmte  3\mritt  through  JEngtand  aii ' 
Walet.  Second  ed^on.  £diDburf^:  Adam  sad 
Charles  Black. 

Wb  can  safely  recommend  tMs  handsome  y<Aim 
to  the  attention  of  all  home  tourists.  It  contuni 
every  species  information  which  the  ntoit 
curious  traveller  can  desire  respecting  inns,  road^ 
and  railways ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  fimiiahed  vit^ 
plates  and  maps  of  the  most  celebrated  lake  and 
mountain  conntr}'  of  England  and  Wales. 
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SoUeifor^  md  General  Life  Auurance  Society. — ^Tbe 
Fonrih  Annnol  Oeneral  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held 
OD  Piiday,  the  7Ui  ult^  at  the  Gray's-Inn  Coffee-house. 
Mr.  Mqrwd  in  tiie  ch^.  Tlie  minates  of  the  last  general 
Dcetiiw  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Secretary 
proceeded  to  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Directors 
ftn*  the  present  year  : — "  Your  Directors,  in  submittiDg 
their  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  position  of  the  Society, 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  since  the  date  of  their 
Itst  Report  202  policies  have  been  is8ueci>  covering  assu- 
ruces  to  the  amoont  of  84,898/.  12a.  9d.,  and  yleltUDg  an 
uinud  premiam  of  2,694/.  12s.  7d.,  and  that  three  annu- 
itifs  hare  been  purchased  of  the  Society  of  the  value  of 
87H.  16s.  9d.,  making  the  total  number  of  policies  issued 
by  the  Society  8C6,  covering  assurances  to  the  amount  of 
Slt,692/.  18s.  £d.,  the  annual  premium  payable  under 
wUch  amoanled  to  12,174/.  17s.  lid.  Deducting  lapsed 
tad  other  dBseoDtinoed  policies,  the  number  now  remaining 
in  ibree  (eidnsive  of  eight  annuities^  is  685,  assuring  the 
nuu  of  317,340r.  4s.  Sd.,  and  producmg  an  annual  revenue 
of  I0,157V.  2s.  lOd.  Your  Directors  are  glad  to  be  enabled 
to  congratulate  the  shareholders  and  the  assured  on  the 
^  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  mortality  during 
tbe  past  year  from  the  prevalence  of  that  grievoua  epidemic, 
dwlem  (by  wluch  many  of  the  Life  Offices  suffered  in  so 
severe  a  manner),  the  number  of  deaths  in  this  Society, 
Irom  all  causes,  was  but  four,  and  the  amount  of  claims  by 
those  deaths  was  850/.  only,  while  tbe  preniinms  received 
on  poUcies  which  lapsed  during  the  year  amounted  to  the 
nun  of  1,238/.  Os.  8d.  Since  die  commencement  of  the 
Society,  op  to  the  present  time,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
hu  been  nine,  and  the  losses  by  those  deaths  2,448/.,  while 
tbe  total  amount  received  by  the  SodeW  during  the  same 
period  on  lapsed  and  discontinued  policies  amounted  to 
2,790/.  17b.  5d.  These  results,  it  is  presumed,  will  prove 
to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  assured,  that  due  care  is 
taken  by  your  Directors  in  tbe  selection  of  lives  offered 
for  aasurance  j  and  ^ur  Directors  hope,  with  the  earnest 
md  active  co-operation  of  the  assured,  and  of  the  numerous 
■hareholders,  tne  bnriness  of  the  Scnnety  will  rapidly  and 
laigely  increase,  and  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  the 
report  submitted  will  prove  that  the  exertions  of  the 
Directors  have  been  zealously  seconded  by  those  who,  as 
policy-holders  and  shareholders,  possess  so  manifest  an 
"Kerest  in  the  pn^jicss  of  tbe  Society.  The  balance  sheet 
to  the  31s(  December  bat^  duly  approved  and  reported 
»pen  by  tlw  anditcn^  has  been  aen^  aa  required  by  the 
Matute,  to  every  member  of  the  Sodetr.  The  Directors 
«ho  retire  by  rotation,  are  Edward  William  Cox,  Esq., 
John  Samuel  Martin  de  Grenier  de  FonUaaque,  Esq., 
WUliam  Murray,  Esq.,  and  WUliam  WithaU,  Esq., 
hut  they,  beii^  eligihlea  will  ofier  themsdves  for  re- 
election. In  the  terms  of  the  Deed  of  Settiement 
all  the  AvdHtng  ro  out  of  office,  but  are  eUg^le  for 
re-election,  and  wiU  offer  themsdves  accordio^y."  The 
Chairman  said  there  had  been  53  Boards,  and  two 
qwcjd  Boards^  the  a^r^ate  number  of  attendances  of 
ZHrectm  being  443,  snnge  at  eadi  Board  eigjht.  HehMl 


now  to  move  that  the  report  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
that  of  tbe  attendances  of  the  Directors,  be  received  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting.  He  begged  to  add  that  there 
was  in  the  room,  for  the  inspection  (rf  proprietory  a  sup- 
plementary statement  of  recdpts  and  'expenditure  of  tbe 
Sodety,  made  out  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  to 
30tb  April  of  tbe  present  year }  and  he  might  state,  that 
by  this  supplemental  statement  it  would  appear  that  the 
assets  amounted  at  that  time  to  upwards  of  30,000/.  The 
Secretary  and  Actuary  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questiona  which  might  be  put  by  any  proprietor.  Mr. 
Dovle  asked  what  was  the  amount  of  tne  gross  profita  on 
each  year's  premium  ?  It  was  a  question  of  importance, 
because  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  their  expenditure  was 
3,000/.  annually  on  an  tocome  of  10,000/.,  tbe  expenditure 
reached  33^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  income.  The  Chairman 
would  leave  the  answer  to  tbe  worthy  Actuary ;  but  he 
begged  to  state  tiiat  tbe  expenses  the  Sodety  had  been 
less  and  less  every  year  since  the  Sodety  was  instituted. 
The  expenditure  was  leas  in  the  second  year  than  the  finn^ 
and  less  in  the  third  year  than  the  second,  and  it  was  less 
in  the  fourth  than  in  the  third  year.  He  hoped  the  pro- 
prietors would  feel  that  every  effort  which  could  reaeonably 
be  made  had  been  made  to  diminish  the  expenditure  as 
much  aa  was  consistent  .with  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Ndson,  the  Actuary,  said  if  tins 
matter  was  not  rigbtiy  understood,  it  might  militate  against 
the  interesto  of  this  Sodety.  Experience  had  abown  that 
the  profits  from  insurances  on  lives  were  great,  but  the 
theory  on  which  premiums  were  chained  on  an  average  for 
interest  on  such  investments  was  33^  per  cent.,  out  of 
which  the  expenses  must  be  paid,  and  tiie  balance  was 
profit.  But  there  were  many  extraneous  sources  of  profits, 
such  as  that  of  lapsed  polides,  and  in  many  Societies  this 
formed  a  large  portion  of  their  profits ;  and  it  would  be 
found  that  tbe  sums  recdved  from  this  source  were  more 
than  what  was  paid  for  deaths.  In  the  infancy  of  these 
institutions  tbe  expense  of  management  must  have  borne 
a  large  portion  of  the  income ;  nay,  ia  some  cases  the 
expenditure  had  been  larger  than  tbe  income  in  tiie  outset, 
which  was  not  the  case  here.  There  was  Ibe  outfit  and 
salaries,  which  must  be  the  same  whether  much  or  littie 
was  doing,  the  expenses  of  the  deed  of  aetUement, 
advertising  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  making  together 
3,000/.  Now,  any  one  would  suppose  sedng  that  u  the 
first  vear  their  recdpts  amounted  to  3,000/.  only,  that 
they  had  spent  all  thdr  money;  and  it  was  true  if  every 
successive  year  were  to  confonn  to  that  rule  they  must 
be  involved  in  rum.  But  tiie  acenmuWion  of  wealth  of 
an  Assurance  Company's  business  was  like  a  snowball, 
wiricfa,  bemg  originally  a  small  body,  increased  in  its  size 
tbe  more  it  rolled,  up  to  a  certain  time,  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  old  escablisbed  offices,  there  was  a  resl^ 
and  accumubtion  ceased.  The  %000/.  on  premiums  in 
tbe  first  year  was  duplicated  in  the  second  year,  and  in 
tiiis,  tbe  fourth  year,  that  amount  was  quadrupled,  and  so 
it  would  go  on  untU  it  became  a  mucii"ia)rger^8iii*.  ^  In 
the  eariy  jrears  of  sudi  aiCiiptttteltipnJlBJcqMins  of 
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managemeDt  must  bear  an  undue  proportion  to  the  income, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the-se 
expenses  ougbt  not  to  be  charged  to  tbe  first  yearls 
business  of  the  office,  seeing  tbat  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
policy-bolden  of  the  first  1,000  policies  should  bear  the 
whole  espenditure  of  tbe  establishing  this  institution,  and 
let  tbe  second  1,000  go  free.  But  the  Directors  had  con- 
sidered that  question,  though  the  deed  of  settlement  did 
not  require  them  to  make  any  dirision  of  profits  until 
after  a  certain  period  had  elapsed.  But  setting  out  what 
tbe  old  offices  had  set  apart  as  the  early  expenses,  as  against 
the  assets  of  the  early  years,  that  would  leave  this  Society 
with  a  surplus  of  9,000'.  divisible  among  the  proprietors. 
Twelve  thousand  pounds  «-year,  which  had  accumulated 
from  the  premiums,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all 
liabilities,  and  leave  9,700/.  divisible  profit,  without  antici- 
pating any  future  profit.  But  even  if  they  were  now  to 
debit  the  whole  expense  of  management  hitherto  to  the 
past  four  years'  expenditure,  they  would  bare,  ultimately, 
a  profit  on  the  existing  business  of  18,000/. — After  some 
explanations,  Mr.  Doyle  expressed  himself  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  which  bad  hten  given. — Mr.  Torr  snid, 
that,  as  Ihey  were  on  the  subject  of  profits,  he  must  observe 
that  the  profit  of  33i  per  cent  was  the  net  profit,  after 
deducting  all  losses,  whereas  the  lapsed  policies  had  more 
than  covered  those  losses,  besides  which  a  per  centage  wss 
made  on  the  money  in  hand. — A  Proprietor  put  it  to  the 
Actuary,  as  a  man  of  long  experience,  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  expend  a  much  larger 
sum  in  adverlisements?  He  wished  to  know  whether,  in 
his  experience,  he  had  found  money  so  laid  out  was 
judiciously  expended  in  advancing  the  interests  of  such 
institutions  ? — Mr.  Neison  said,  that,  as  far  as  bis  exi>erience 
went,  money  so  laid  out  was  most  profitably  applied,  and 
returned  itself  tenfold.  The  report  was  then  received  and 
adopted.  The  retiring  Directors,  by  rotation,  Messrs. 
Edward,  W.  Cox,  J.  S.  M.  G.  D.  Fonblanque,  William 
Murray,  and  ■William  ■\Vjthall,  were  re-elected.  Other 
routine  buuness  hanngbeen  transnctcd,  thanks  were  voted 
to  the  Chairman,  who  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
tiie  meeting  separated. 

Lottdon  Jndifputable  Ufe  Policy  Company. — Tbe  second 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  at  the 
London  Tavern  on  the  14tb  of  June.  The  directors  stated 
in  their  Report  that  tbe  amount  of  buEiness  of  the  last 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year.  Since  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  June,  1849,  there  had  been  received 
452  proposals  fi^r  the  assurance  of  185,254/.  198.  Of  these 
proposals  404  were  accepted  and  completed,  assuring 
120,502/.  15s.,  and  yielding  in  annual  premiums  tbe  sum 
of  4,529/.  16b.  4d.,  making  the  total  sum  now  under 
asnirance  by  the  Companv  193,573/.  16s.,  and  the  annual 
revenue  7,439/.  128.  2d.  Tlicre  had  been  only  three  deaths 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Company,  tlie  claims  upon 
which  amounted  aUogether  to  1,700/.,  tieing  considenihly 
less  Uian  one  half  of  the  calculated  expectancy.  One  of 
tbe  deaths  occurred  in  Canada  from  cholera,  another  was 
the  caseof  a  lady  who  died  in  premature  child-birth  within 
six  weeks  a^r  the  assurance  was  efi'ected,  and  the  thurd 
was  occasioned  by  inflammation — results  which  show  that 
due  care  has  been  taken  in  the  examination  and  selection 
of  lires.  The  balance-sheet  to  the  SIst  of  December  last, 
and  «  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Com- 
pany, prepared,  certified,  and  audited  in  terms  of  the 
statute  under  which  the  Company  is  incorporated,  was 
presented  to  the  Meeting,  from  which  it  appeared  that, 
after  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  assured  and 
outstanding  debts,  including  the  whole  prcUminaiy  ex- 
penses attending  the  formation  of  the  Company,  there  was 
at  that  period  a  balance  of  profit  of  14,178/.  lOs.  Od. 
exclusively  the  property  of,  and  divisible  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Company,  as  directed  by  the  deed  of  Con  - 
stitution.  Little  need  be  added  to  this  statement.  "  Look 
before  you  leap"  is  a  safe  principle  of  action,  and  happily 
adopted  by  this  Company.  The  leap  once  taken,  and 
recognifed  as  irrevocable,  the  parties  obtaia  a  certainty, 
calculable  in  £  s.  d.  to  mutual  adrantaite.  The  extension 
of  credit  rcBulting  from  the  policies  being  so  admirably 
calculated  to  serve  bb  transferable  securities,  is  a  public 
benefit  which  might  disarm  envy  when  contemplating  the 
profits  of  this  enterprise. 


T^mtM  Life  Asmrance  and  Guanattee  Soektuj—T^ 
first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  hdd  on  Wedocf 
day,  tbe  12th  ult.  The  Report  stated  that  Oie  Cornpm 
was  completely  registered  under  the  7tb  and  8Ui  Victorii, 
cap.  1 10,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1849,  and  the  amount  ol 
bnuness  transacted,  as  exhibited  by  the  bslance-iheet, 
embraced  a  period  therefore  of  eleven  months,  during 
which  time  the  Directors  mainly  devoted  their  attention  to 
the  organisation  of  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  appointment  of  medical  men  to  act  si  the  Com- 
pany's referees ;  and  who,  in  addition  thereto,  mmU 
assist  tbe  agents,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  is  adnncing 
tbe  interests  and  increasing  the  business  of  the  Compuj. 
The  Directors  had  the  satisfaction  of  ajuHnincin^  tut 
upwards  of  three  hundred  carefully-selected  personi  hvY 
been  already  appointed  to  act  as  agents  and  medical  referee; 
and  that  it  was  tbe  intention  of  the  Directors  to  proeted 
with  the  uUnost  vigour  in  tbe  increase  of  that  nnaber. 
The  Directors  drew  the  attention  of  tbe  shareholdenio 
the  circumstance  that  almost  immediately  after  tbe  com. 
plete  registration  of  the  Company,  in  the  summer  of  hn 
year,  nearly  every  part  of  tbe  United  fUngdom,  particokt; 
the  metropolis,  was  afflicted  by  tbe  severest  epidemic  ci- 
tation which  has  been  known  in  this  coun^  since  Ik 
great  plague  of  1665 ;  and  so  fearful  was  the  mortil^, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  so  narrow  had  been,  the  csape 
of  the  Company  fromsevcre  loss,  that  the  Directonduided 
on  not  taking  assurance  business  until  the  sicknen  hid 
abated.  In  looking,  therefore,  at  the  amount  of  buBineM 
transacted  by  this  Company,  it  must  be  home  inmindthit 
edlmemg  tAret  vtonthM  mdy  at  the  time  during  wUck  ik 
cholera  raged,  the  period  for  act»al  butineu  hat  notcxtttdd 
nine  months.  It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  satisfiu:^ 
that  tbe  Directors  drew  the  attention  of  the  sbarelialdEre 
to  the  following  statement ;  feeling  assured  that,  under  tbe 
above  circumstances,  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  mot 
sanguine  supporters  of  the  Institution  must  be  realised. 
Gtat*  sum  Atuiured  by  217  Policies,  being  Uie 
number  completed  op  to  the  !£9lfa  of  May  last 

£83,233 

Producing  an  Annual  Income  of .  . 
Total  number  ori'roposals  made 

to  the  Company,  to  29th  May 

hut   .  m  £U3,G17 


Agi^gnte 
Amount. 


£1,180  11  1 
«3^18  I  ♦ 


tSijm  £1,130  11  T 

0,4-:5       138  13  « 


FFopoBals  completed  and  paid 

upon  S17 

Proposals  aece^ted,  and  "Pn* 

miomi  not  jet  paid.  ...  62 
Proposals  not  cumpLeted,  and 

under  ouuKideratiua  ...  45 
Proponls  defined    ....  G7 

Total  391    £133,517   42,218  S  t 

Tbe  Directors  rciuark  that  the  average  amooot  of  eid 
policy  docs  not  exceed  350/. ;  and  Uiat  it  would  be  sod- 
less  to  point  out  to  the  Sharebolder*  tbe  various  adm- 1 
tages  arising  from  this  class  of  assurance,  and  from  tptd- 1 
ing  the  policy  liabilities  of  the  Company  over  so  iuft  *  i 
siuface.  The  Du-cctors  bud  also  satisiaction  is  ditr- 1 
ing  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  success  which  ^ 
attended  the  guarantee  brancb  of  tbe  Company's 
nesft — a  great  many  institutiont  having  acceded  tbe  ^ ' 
ran  tee  of  tbe  Company ;  indeed  the  confidence  felt  ik 
commercial  world  in  the  guarantee  policies  of  this  Coo-  { 
pany  ts  exhibited  by  Uic  circumstance,  that  althw^  : 
Company  has  been  so  recently  instituted,  still  this  depsfl- ; 
mcnt  had  already  been  supported  by  several  of  the  leadii*  ■ 
railways,  bankers,  charitable  institution^  and  other  corfv- 
rate  bodies,  in  addition  to  private  mercantile  estsUiu- 
ments.  The  aystem  of  applying  mutuality  to  gnsruin 
first  introduced  to  the  public  by  tbia  Company,  is  ^ 
meeting  with  the  most  marked  success,  and  is  new  uDoer 
tbe  consideration  of  some  of  the  largest  corpor«iim»  « 
the  day,  with  the  view  to  it^  adoption,  it  being  genenl^ 
felt  as  a  truth  that,  by  making  the  guarantee  premiuna  u 
investment  instead  of  a  tax  upon  the  labour  and  hontity 
of  individuals,  tbe  only  objection  tbat  has  been  maw  W 
public  guarantee  is  at  once  removed,  and  the  chances  m 
(lishoneEtv  materially  lessened.  It  is  proposed  tbat  iotei«t. 
at  the  rate  of  4J  per  cenu  per/atmom  sltoHld  be  paid  opcB 
the  subscribed  capdii^itized  by  VjOOQ 
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SIR  BOBE 

I^iBE  was  aometiluiig  extreme^  toodung  in  the 
quntuieoaB  emd  QniTrasal  feeling  which  was  called 
i«th  by  Sir  Robert  Feel's  Bhort  iUneaa  and  almost 
sodden  death.  We  have  no  donbt  that  the  ceremo- 
nul  inqmriea  of  strangerB  and  political  opponenta 
were  not  only  dictated  by  kindly  courtesy,  but 
prompted  by  genmne  anxiety  and  regret.  The 
carriageB  which  crowded  the  pnrliena  of  White- 
hall were  6Ued  alike  by  those  who  had  hononred 
Urn  and  those,  who  lutd  wronged  him  or  had 
complained  of  wrong  at  his  hands.  The  bitterest 
^irit  of  party  coold  scarcely  create,  a  difference 
«  feeling  at  such  a  time  ;  and  the  hearty 
and  onreserved  sympathy  which  every  pnblic 
journal  expressed,  from  the  moment  of  the  fatal 
ttcident^  represented  not  only  the  general  senti- 
loent  of  the  counby,  bat  the  shock  which  professed 
ud  pnctiaJ  politicaans  muTerBaUy  m^rieiiced 
on  toe  sodden  removal  from  the  arena  of  &a 
pnat  parlianuntary  leader.  Yet  it  was  sdU  more 
uteresting  to  observe  the  smaadon  whidi  was 
created  by  the  melancholy  drcmnstances  in  those 
who,  being  neither  colleagues  nor  rivals,  oppo- 
nentB  nor  followers,  of  the  dying  statesman,  could 
never  have  regarded  him  with  the  peculiar  interest 
which  personal  intercourse  seldom  fails  to  create, 
even  where  it  has  [only  served  as  the  occasion  for 
personal  hostility  and  conflict  Thousands  who 
never  left  their  names  at  the  door,  or  saw  them 
recorded  in  the  papers,  inquired  anxiously  for  the 
latest  intelligence.  Scarcdy  a  ^wasenger  went  by 
without  stopping  to  repeat  the  umveraal  question,  or 
l^atd  the  discoura^g  answer  withont  an  expres- 
sion or  look  of  T^ret  Some  hours  i^r  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fittal  resnl^  groupe  of  people 
still  remidned  opposite  the  hotue  of  the  deceased, 
locking  at  the  Buent  and  empty  walls  in  which  he 
Ittd  breathed  his  last  Hie  bocUly  ronuins  were 
vitlun ;  the  last  vintora  had  withdrawn ;  no  sig^t 
<!0Qld  be  expected  to  attract  or  reward  curiosity ; 
the  crowd  was  only  brought  and  kept  together  by 
the  natural  and  unconscious  tendency  U>  realise  a 
^ling  by  connecting  it  with  a  visible  locality  as 
Us  home.  Neither  the  shutters  in  shop-windows, 
nor  the  lowered  flags  on  the  river,  nor  all  the 
other  becoming  and  customary  symbols  of  general 
noaming,  were  more  agnificant  of  the  public  con- 
edonsness  of  Joaa  than  theee  ^ectators  collected  in 
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Whitehall  Qardens  to  look  on  vacaaoy,  while  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  a  royal  lev^  were  inviting 
the  gase  of  idlers  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
About  tiie  same  hoar,  the  flonse  of  Oonmtons 
adjourned  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  its  chief,  on 
the  motion  of  his  veteran  opponent  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  earnestness  and  sincerity  with 
which  Mr.  Hume  declared  that  he  could  not 
express  his  feelings  were  more  fiUing  to  the  occa- 
sion than  any  flight  of  eloquence.  The  speeches 
which  were  delivered  on  the  next  day  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
sorrow  which  have  been  made  by  the  chief  provin- 
cial towns,  and  the  compliments  paid  to  the  ^ceased 
statesman  by  the  French  Assembly,  sufficiently 
record  the  unanimous  estimation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  services  and  public  character. 

Som^  perhaps,  may  have  been  surprised  at  the 
muversal  sorrow  for  one  whose  living  virbus  had 
received  a  rect^nition  so  scanty  and  so  cold ;  but 
it  would  be  sceptical  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  general  feeling,  although  it  would  be  alike 
imsafe  and  tmgenerous  to  inust  too  strongly  on 
the  praises  wrung  from  opponents  under  tiie  im- 
pulse of  a  sudden  misfortune.  Some  part  of  the 
general  impression  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  natural  sympathy  wliich  accompanies  all 
who  are  placed  in  a  great,  or  even  in  a  conspicuous 
position.  The  imagination  is  more  easily  moved 
by  the  fate  of  those  whose  person  and  character 
have  long  been  familiar  to  it ;  nor  is  the  reality  of 
death  at  any  time  so  vividly  felt  as  when  it 
occupies  all  minds  simultaneously.  Nevertheless 
there  remains,  i^r  every  deduction,  a  large  amount 
of  genuine  regret  and  sincere  appreciation  which 
is  personal  and  peculiar  to  the  deceased  alone. 
The  contsrast  between  the  eulogies  heaped  won 
the  dead,  and  the  fiunt  jamse  or  bitter  hostui^ 
which  80  often  waited  on  the  living  statesman,  is 
not  only  the  resolt  of  natural  syLpathy,  but  the 
index  of  the  wide  variance  which  often  exists 
between  public  and  private  opinion.  The  wide- 
spread reliance  on  his  patriotism  and  practical 
wisdom,  which  was  kno\vn  to  all  who  mixed  in 
society  beyond  the  range  of  mere  iffofessional  jwli- 
ticians  had  little  opportunity  of  expressing  itself 
in  public,  and  little  need  of  utterance.  He  had 
not  only  ceased  to  be  a  party  lead«ytmthe  was 
Digitized  by  VjOCmP-C 
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not  considered  the  representative  of  any  special 
political  doctrines.  Free-trade  had  older  and  more 
exdnsive  champions,  and  no  one  knew  the  exact 
point  at  which  he  might  next  take  his  stand  in 
the  struggle  between  movement  and  Ksstaoce. 
Those  who  trusted  him  believed  not  that  he 
would  adopt  this  measure  or  that,  but  that  he 
would  iodge  of  soccessive  questions  honestly  and 
carefulw,  and,  aboTe  all,  tlut  the  coantry  would 
be  gnaed  by  his  judgment  Such  was  the  pri- 
vate or  unexpressed  opinion  which  has  now 
almost  for  the  first  time  made  itself  heard  in  the 
form  of  general  rwret  for  the  loss  which  the 
country  has  suffered  It  was  not  unnatural  that, 
during  his  lifetime,  the  public  or  audible  senti- 
ment should  appear  to  be  widely  different  It  is 
the  function  of  platforms  and  meetings,  and  it  has 
become  the  function  of  newspapers,  to  express 
the  peculiaritieB  and  dietinctiTe  shades  of  p(ditical 
OTtinion,  and  often  of  party  feeling.  Sir  Robert 
Feel  was  to  all  parties  either  obnoxious  or  for- 
noidable,  and  no  sect  of  politicians  oonld  glorify  in 
lus  powm  the  embodiment  of  its  own  pecv^iar 
doctrine.  Until  the  recent  change  took  place  in 
the  manageaunt  of  the  Morning  Chrofoek,  the 
statesman  most  busted  by  the  country  had  no 
siqiporter  in  the  daily  press ;  and  it  is  remai^ble 
that  in  the  latter  part  cS  his  administratioa  he 
was  the  object  of  opoi  hostility  to  tfae  whole  bo^y 
oi  Ike  metropolkan  newqN|teTs,  with  die  excep- 
tion of  one  weehty  jounaL  lhat  public  wikefs 
ahoidd  leserre  thnr  imuaea  for  fliose  who  share 
and  reneaent  their  own  views  of  policy  is  un- 
avoidable and  posuUy  naefol ;  but  the  public 
opnion  ^^ch  they  are  muidy  inetrmnental  in 
forming  requires  from  time  to  time  the  correction 
of  the  silent  nncontroversial  judgment  which  we 
have  spoken  of  as  private  opimon. 

A  part  also  of  the  frequent  indispoeidon  to  recog- 
nise during  his  lifetime  the  merits  which  have  of  late 
been  so  fully  admitted,  may  be  attributed  to  a  serious 
defect  in  his  chance,  lus  ine^iaaty  of  excitii^ 
personal  attachment  and  enthudasm  in  those  witik 
whou  he  acted.  The  traditions  of  the  party  in 
which  he  was  bred  had  never  prescribed  the 
oar«fal  eultivataon  of  social  inftuencee  over  poH- 
tieal  adhwwts  ndiich  has  so  hmg  eontribnted  to 
oonent  the  jnww  <tf  the  'Whig  aiistociac^ ;  but 
all  parties  alika  araaendUe  to  a  genial  andhearty 
bemng  on  the  part  vS  their  diosen  leaden.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  may  have  obtained  and  deserved  the 
r^jard  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  him,  but  he 
had  none  of  the  warmth  and  expansivenws  of 
nature  which  invites  general  cordiality,  and  con- 
verts f<4lQwerB  into  fnends.  Hie  reserved  cold- 
ness of  manner,  his  want  of  sympathy  for  the 
reasonable  ambition  of  his  younger  adherents,  and 
for  the  difficulties  in  which  his  policy  might  place 
his  supporters,  chUled  many  a  willing  attachment, 
and  accounted  for  audi  of  the  bitterness  oi  oppo- 
nents who  had  i»C8  been  on  his  side.  Much  self* 
denial  and  patriotism  was  required  for  the  warm 
support  of  a  Minuter  who  forgot  to  speak  to  his 
frioids  in  the  street  or  walked  oxA  of  the  House 
during  the  climax  of  tluir  meedies.  The  world 
at  lai^  is  little  affeeted  hj  &e  sodal  qwOitiea  of 


a  statesman;  but  there  is  no  more  legitimate 
source  of  iniBuence  than  that  which  arises  from 
the  cordial  attachment  of  personal  admirers.  la 
escaping  the  dangers  which  beset  the  hero  and 
idol  of  a  social  circle,  the  successfiil  Parliamentary 
leader  dispensed  with  one  of  the  most  genuine 
tests,  and  with  the  hapjaest,  though  not  the  higfaeat^ 
form  of  greatness. 

Some  benefit  may,  perhun,,  ariae  from  Hiia 
deficiency,  if  it  rendera  the  formation  or  conthm- 
ance  of  a  Peelite  sect  improbable.  There  is  seldom 
any  advantage  in  a  name  whidi  keeps  parties  from 
moving  with  drcumstances.  In  the  abaenee  of  a. 
body  m  exdunve  doctrines,  a  personal  influence 
like  Uiat  which  was  exerdsed  Fox,  mi^  in 
the  case  of  Peel,  have  stiffened  and  condensed 
itself  into  the  badge  of  a  separate  party.  In  the- 
absence  of  fnendly  enthusiasm  he  has  left  no  rule 
of  conduct  sufficiently  d^nifis  and  narrow  to  fbtm 
the  bcmd  of  a  pt^tical  assodation.  Hn  soundest 
principle  was  a  wise  regard  for  expedioicy,  and 
his  distinguishing  &calty  was  an  admir^le  sagacity 
in  discerning  it  Where  the  safest  and  most  ctm- 
venient  oomse  was  to  be  fomd,  he  steered  1h» 
veseel  of  the  State  with  IftUe  regard  to  the 
o|dnioiw  o{  his  crew,  or  even  to  saiHiu'  ordo* 
which  he  might  himadf  have  isened.  It  any  oT 
the  risbg  pMa  who  are  to  weather  future  storlBB- 
wiih  to  i^ow  and  imitafes  dieir  predeceaer,  Umj 
must  not  merely  profissa  a  preference  fin*  the  etn- 
board  tack,  or  mr  the  leewwd  seadiannel,  beeaQB» 
he  may  have  adopted  th«a  utA  moeem.  Tbur 
mast  learn,  like  hui^  the  signs  of  die  grinds  and 
the  currents ;  and,  above  all,  when  they  have  die*  ! 
covered  their  course,  they  must  restive,  1^  trim,  to 
follow  it  Except  the  pivsnit  cS  his  own  indi- 
vidual interest,  a  pcditieian  can  have  no  meamer 
rale  of  action  than  that  of  party  tfxpt^ieacf.  Oa  i 
the  other  hand,  the  highest  principle  which  a.  ! 
statanoan  can  hold  is  the  prnerenee  of  nattonal 
expediency  to  all  other  oonsidentioDs.  It  ofboa 
bi^pens  that  party  intereats  preaeribe  rigid  aiAe- 
rence  to  some  prc^rasition  wh^h  passes  for  a  prift- 
dple.  The  interest  of  tte  nation  is  more  chHige<- 
able  and  various  in  its  foms;  and  tiius,  a  ren^ 
fallacy,  tfae  mere  partisan  often  succeeds  in. 
denovmdi^  the  advocate  of  the  tree  obfeds  oC 
government  ae  a  mwa  Mtown*  of  expedim^,  sndy 

a  firise  hifie!r«nee,  aa  a  traitor  to  princ^.  A 
party  whidi  had  no  ctnufton  parpoee  but  to  pro- 
mote the  puUie  interest  mig^  call  itself  alter  tii» 
nuae  <^  Feel,  if  in  adopting  its  role  of  condnol  ^  ' 
had  not  already  ceased  to  be  a  party. 

Still  more  valuable  is  fte  lesson  T^ieh  be 
taught  by  examrie,  that  soeeees  aad  not  di^fky 
is  the  object  of  political  exertion.  T^es^  fa» 
life  seemed  to  be  spent  in  Parlianeatary  debat^ 
it  was  marked,  in  all  parts  of  ite  course,  by  the 
practical  reeuhs  which  it  produced  in  the  iaalita- 
tions  and  adminjetration  of  the  country.  bo 
means  exempt  from  the  love  of  dispby,  nor  soperiwr 
to  the  temfitation  of  elntrap,  he  chstiiqjniehed. 
himsdf  from  the  mere  debater  and  rhetorieian  1^ 
Ae  use  to  which  he  tnned  las  oratorical  trinraphft. 
To  effsct  his  objeol^  it  was  neomary  to  pnaanaa 
the  power  whidi  i»D^!!My^€^gfe'''"J 
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ik  tte  art  of  talk ;  bnt  at  the  pout  irhen  the 
•mt^  of  the  duffUtan  v  n^oB&tA  he  felt  that  tiu 
fbaeboD  of  a  rtateemaa  b^jan.   In  kis  taxfy  ywn, 
Dtfaile  tlie  wcrid  asHj  gare  him  eredit  fiur  repwt* 
ing,  m  Bomewfaat  more  plaouUe  Ui»iMge,  the 
party  creed  of  the  Irish  secretarieB  of  tae  day,  he 
foBzid  time  to  eeti^ilidi  the  efi&cient  poHee  force, 
-vbich  aecaoB  to  he  die  only  modtam  nudtntion 
idttch  haa         root  in  the  raster  island.  The 
improvansnts  in  tiie  crinuital  law  v^iioh  narited 
his  tenure  of  the  Home-offioe,  the  estabBahmant  of 
the  Loadcm         Area,  tbe  Aet  of  1819  fiir 
newaiiig  csah  pv^mcHta,  and  Aa  Bank  Qhartar 
Act,  whkb,  a  qoaiter  of  a  tsaJacay  later,  pKnided 
for  tlie  mabrtenaiioe  of  die  stone  jvinciple,  may 
serve  as  speehnens  of  the  praeUod  activity  to 
wtiicli  Sir  K<d)ert  Feel's  Parliamentary  ipeeehes 
served  nwrely  ai  prepaiations  and  flooriahes.  It 
ia  true  that  he  was  no  pbiloeophicsl  inventor  or 
ikr<igfated  political  propheL  Bieardo  and  Homer 
soay  have  anticipated  him  in  finance,  and  k» 
n^eniotis  qMKmlatorB  may  have  observed  the  in- 
efficient <^  the  ancient  watchmen;  Imt  for  Hie  oer- 
tai^  of  proeonng  change  for  a  five-povnd  note  we 
are  indeUed  to  Peel's  bill,  and  if  we  ean  cany  it  along 
the  street  in  ovr  pockets  in  safety  we  may  gene- 
xally  dkaak  the  "Peelers."   The  Une  (UMt  and 
tnmcheon  wlndh  goavd  our  towns,  inatPjad  of  tlie 
cnmhrona  and  dai^feronB  military  appar.atQB  which 
OB  {he  oontinait  watdtee  equally  avainst  pidc- 
pof^eta  and  rebeb,  nu^  alone  vjtibalance  the 
windy  wisdom  of  many  an  amt!itioQs  lifetime. 
There  may  be  many  traedoctrinerjwhidi  he  never 
preadied,  bnt  there  are  none  vrbuch  he  preached  in 
Tain.   Let  it  be  considered  har«r  moch  is  included 
in  the  proposition,  tJtat  he  n^  ^'er  recommended  an 
olpeet  as  dedraUe  which  he.  did  not  live  to  realise. 
His  tnoBnifl  and  egotisms  *^  soon  be  forgotten, 
and  posterity  may  feel  Utflo  gratitude  for  faia 
solemn  declaration  thsi'c  it  was  wise  to  reform 
proved  abosee;  hot  tb«  i^anges  wfai(^  ke  dfeoted 
will  have  modified  the  natiOMl  histery,  and  1^ 
tiieir  restdtshe  wiy.  bejndged.    If  bis  fame 
Tives,  it  mvf  serwe  to  p<nnt  tbe  moral  that  talking 
m  oiOy  nsefol  Vaen  it  fiMnlitatse  aotiag,  and  tint 
die  art  of  Gov^  jnnnent  ooBBsts,  not  in  enmia'ating 
do«^es  OoD' nrntive  or  Ij9)6riil,  bnt  in  wisefy  and 
«*>»Uy  go'.cmfaig. 

It  is  no'^  however,  nniatereetii^  toeonsider  hn 
tbaracteirj     ^  snbordinate  capacity  of  an  on^. 

1*be  o«fce  of  WelHngton,  in  a  few  broken  seor 
tenoQfj^  iotennipted  by  emotions  which  affect  as 
very  dilfer«iifly  from  titose  of  softer  and  more 
nrjceptible  nitnres,  selectod  only  ^nie  quality  of 
•^.jis  mend  for  pcnse,  ae  that  wfaidi  had  moat 
■tra^  hnpreesed  him.  "  He  always  toM  tbe 
trotit  I  do  not  Ofli^  in^  wbokeomae 

of  his  fife,  he  evw  made  an  anartion  whuih  he  did 
act  beUeve  to  Ao  &ct"  'ElmB  die  atBaigfat- 
finrwa^  timo-lionfland  scUier  Bpadn  of  the  mnch 
wvflad  "Traitor  of  Tto>roi<hf  not  in  aeoordanee, 
pahspe,  wi&  common  opimon,  and  to  the  samrise 
even  of  many  ackozrerB  of  tlie  deosased.  were 
was  no  diatge  more  oonrtantly  broi^t  against 
fafan  byhk  oppMientB  than  Aat  of  verbal  eophiatry 


and  ^tnyal  oWnity  of  laagwgo.  Tka  snfadsl^ 
whkb  they  doaoaneed  as  eanniag,  the  earefid 
ambigvity  whidt  seened  a  preparation  for  trish^ 
ming,  the  reserve  whadi  sometimes  covered  itidl 
wUh  a  dood  of  phiasea  as  a  safw  eoneealment  thaa 
siknoe,  wwe  aU  xathor  exenied  than  dffiiied  by  hk 
adherents,  who  could  not  thtotsehres  but  som^mea 
smile  at  tiie  balamning  of  reciprooelty  dastroyi^g 
negatives  in  his  pertods,  and  tiia  safo  and  oathoUo 
generaliW  q£  tiie  tnuams  to  which  he  pnblidy 
pledged  himseUl  "  Poor  Peii  f  said  a  gravtmcffu 
hmamriat  obob,  "  who  so  oSbm.  acta  the  traA^  and 
secnas  destined  aarer  to  qiaak  iL"  Ctece,  when  W 
was  asked  to  ezplaim  lua  intentiona  aa  a  lia(dl<ad, 
he  rcntied,  that  if  a  deBorring  tenant  applied  ta 
him  ia  a  lease  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to 
abstain  ficom  heaitating  loi^  before  he  refoaed  ta 
take  the  proposal  into  coBsldBration.   At  another 
tina  lie  informed  the  Howe  of  Gommons,  with  the 
ait  of  a  candid  convert  to  a  paiadoxlcftl  novels, 
1:hat  he  most,  whatever  mi^  be  the  ooasequeneae, 
express  his  belief  that  Lows  Philippe,  then  m  the 
height  <3i  his  prosperity,  was  the  greatest  monasch 
vAo  had  ruled  over  Praskce — einoe  tiie  time  of 
Napoleon.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  tiiat  tJie  Doka 
Wellington  is  as  correct  in  his  jwU^ent  as  he^ 
is  sincere  in  ntteciu  it,  and  he  at  least  never' 
made  an  assertion  traich  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
the  tut"   In  1^  own  ease,  ha  woidd  pnbaMy 
have  answered  the  inqnirj  as  to  the  maDagemant 
of  hk  estate  by  an  annonnotment  -tiiat   the  fWd'- 
Hamlial  eonndered  the  question  impcrtinani;"  and 
of  Looia  IHiiUppe  he  would  hare  said  nothing, 
mdesB  heJiad  something  to  s^.  Yet  S&c  Bdbert 
Peel,  in  fset^  said  the  same,  tbon^^  in  a  manner 
le»  intelligible  and  less  dignified.   The  ponise 
as  to  the  leases  will  be  found  by  eliminati^  the 
equation  to  import,  that  he  wonhl  act  as  mij^ 
seem  expedient  iriten  the  case  occurred ;  and  the 
p-opositlon  as  to  the  Sing  at  ^  FVench  amotrnted 
to  an  elaborate  and  wticuate  nothing.  It  iB  no 
means  the  uniform  doty  of  a  statesman  to  gntify 
piiUic  ooriottty.   When  inowtMrtone  it  may  be 
more  dign^&ad  to  reimke  it;  but  Sat  Bobert  found 
it  more  popular,  perhaps  more  amnsing,  to  baffle 
it,  while  he  fonuUy  etnnplied  wi&  it:  nor  tavi 
we  forget  that  it  is  sonutimes  a  part  <rf  seoeeay  to 
vritiiht^  flie  MhnisBsosi  that  there  ia  a  seeaet  Of 
diraet  folae  statement,  or  of  pierarieatton,  heondd 
notbe  josfly  aceoaed;  b^it  mart  faeednttteddiat 
his  obscnritioi,  and  hie  dsbcrate  slaiamonls  c£ 
BselefiB  generalitieB,  were  whdlfy  deliberate  and 
wilfnL   When  he  wished  to  wsavej  a  faot,  or  to 
oommanicate  an  ooni^  no  i^nn  was  leas  iii^  to 
misconeefition.   Hie  langw^  was  douAr  only 
when  it  Awdt  on  matters  whicfa,  iiowe>v«r  dear  to 
hmnwlf,  were  not  fitted  or  not  ripe  for  Parlia^ 
moi^ary  iMpeotion.   Of  h£e  &diare  intenbKwe  he 
woTitd  q>eak  in  weU^xmed  ]Mrioda,  <wtiich  Mt  his 
beareis  wondering  at  his  eosnwunicativcness,  and 
at  tiieir  own  ineraedty  to  profit  by  it,  till  at  laet 
they  acqmeaceOm  tbe  moidest  eonviction,  "  that 
all  th^  knew  mB-Whiing  oonkl  he  knevni." 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  diSooH  and 
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His  budget  apeechea  are  ttuebBe^etm  of  lucidity  ; 
and  tfanHoBse  will  long  ree(Jlect  the  rdief  which  it 
htt  in  mon^UT  diacmaifnuf  vhm  his  &motu 
question  of  What  is  «  jDoand?**  with  its  plain- 
spoken  materialiatic  solution,  tised  to  sweep  away 
the  fogg^  mftwyw  of  Birmingham  fiT^^nf^in)  meta- 
phydca  like  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  to  the  north. 

oil  Robert  Peel's  qualifications  as  a  speaker 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  justly  appreciated.  He 
had  little  capacify  for  that  elevated  rhetoric  \^di, 
like  every  other  form  of  eloquence,  reached  its 
perfection  in  Demosthenes;  but  he  had  a  quality 
ror  ^diich  the  great  Athenian  orator  was  equally 
diB(3ngnished~-e  thorough  underatandinff  of  his 
audience  and  ft  steady  view  to  practicu  results. 
His  voice  was  mnsical  and  poweriul,  but  his  action 
was  eminootly  nngracefbl,  utd  Ids  percHratioiis  were 
sometimes  more  pompons  than  imirarive :  on  the 
other  hand,  his  arrangemoit  of  ta^ea  was  admir- 
ably skilful,  hia  memory  nnbiling,  and  his  readi- 
ness as  a  debater  seldnn  equallM.   His  playful- 
ness was  happier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
it  WHS  all  the  more  effective  from  iU  general  refer- 
ence to  the  familiar  conventionalitieB  of  Parlia- 
ment   His  transient  allusions  to  individuals,  his 
smiles,  and  gestures,  and  quotations,  used  to  con- 
vulse the  House  with  laughter,  which  seemed  unac- 
countaUe  when  reported  in  the  newspapers.  The 
professional  nature  of  his  jokes,  perhaps,  deprives 
tdm  of  some  of  the  credit  which  he  d^rved.  They 
served  their  purpose  at  the  time;  and  success  is 
the  best  teet  of  the  rhetorical  fitness  of  humour,  if 
not  of  its  intrinsic  value.   It  may  be,  ak0|  that  in 
Parliament,  as  in  every  private  dide,  there  is  as 
much  genuine  playfiilness  ezerdsed  in  dealing  with 
ancient  jests  am  accnstomed  associationB,  as  in  coa> 
ceiving  the  more  recondite  and  stsrding  comlnna- 
tions  which  are  Teo(^;ni8ed  as  specimens  of  humonr 
by  the  world  at  large.  To  the  character  of  awit  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  had  no  pretension.   Not  a  single  good 
saying  remains  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
alnlful  banter  which  so  often  excited  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  hearers,  and  disturbed  the  composure 
of  his  adversaries.   Kor  do  we  anticipate  that  his 
s|)eeche8  will  survive  him.   Their  diief  merit  con- 
stated in  their  admirable  fitness  to  their  immediate 
purpose.   Where  informaticnL  was  required,  no 
statesman  of  his  time  was  eqnally  cc^ble  of  sup- 
plying it^  nor  could  any  contemporary  orator  adapt 
himself  better  to  the  temper  of  his  audience ;  but 
in  ertyle,  the  sole  preservative  of  speeches  or  of 
writings,  his  rhetoric  was  altogether  defident.  Bis 
greatness  as  a  speaker  must  rest  on  Ae  solid  basis 
of  snecesB.  For  twenty  years,  anumg  able  reasoners 
and  brilliant  deehdmers,  some  of  iheta  bis  soperiors 
in  almost  every  asdgnable  quidity  of  an  orator,  he 
led  the  House  with  a  recognised  superiority  to  all 
Parliamentary  competitors  of  whidi  no  example 
had  been  offered  since  the  time  of  the  elder  Pitt 
At  the  time  when  hia  power  out  of  doors  was 
greatest,  he  had  still  a  special  and  peculiar  influ- 
ence which  was  confined  to  the  walk  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and,  even  in  the  Aa.ys  of  newspaper 
reporting,  it  is  no  inconaderable  proof  of  tact  and 
skill  in  a  speaker  to  convey  impresnons  to  his 
iwmwBitB  heams  which  are  lost  in  the  written 


record  of  his  discomsd.  1^  least  intnstile  niitii 
of  his  speeches  were  tiiOBd  wUdi  wrae,  peihsp^ 
introdnoed  rather  to  gratify  himself  than  to  par- 
Buode  his  audience.  Abstract  propositions  and 
solemn  declarations  oi  fiuth  were  not  the  figures 
of  rhetoric  in  which  he  yna  qualified  by  natore  to 
excel. 

The  circumstances  and  personal  demeutonr  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  were  well  calculated  to  s^ngthen 
his  influence  in  the  country.   The  recent  elevation 
of  his  &mily  by  manufacturing  prosperity,  while 
it  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  most  active 
and  rising  section  of  the  political  commtmity, 
seemed  to  account  for  the  untirii^  and  buBineBs* 
like  industry  of  his  habits,  and  for  his  consnnmute 
familiarity  with  the  mysteries  of  trade  and  of  ' 
finance.  A  more  real  sapport^  however,  was  added 
by  the  possession  of  a  princely  fortune,  adnunk- 
tored  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  tastes  and 
customs  <n  Ekiglishmen,  and  famishing  him  with 
^hs  means  of  moving  on  an  equal  level  with  the 
moBt  powerful  class  of  the  aristocracy.   If  some 
of  the  body,  in  anger  or  in  jealousy,  confided  to  i 
their  sycophants  their  incurable  distruBt  and  dis- 
like for  the  blood  of  the  cotton-spinner,  hewM 
not  the  less  surrounded  by  the  honu^e  which 
rank  in  this  country  prudenUy  pay^  to  wealth  and 
substantiid  power.    The  ablest  Uving  politician, 
bom  a  mflUonaire,  was  careful  to  present  in  hia 
own  person  to  his  social  equals  the  ^'pe  of  the 
wealthy  Eng'lish  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  ; 
century.   The  first  who  ever  took  double  honours  | 
at  Oxford,  he  possessed  the  clasdcal  accomplith- 
ments  vrtdch  the  .traditions  of  his  yonth  attributed 
to  the  statMmen  ot*  the  post  generation^rhaiie  in 
hi^er  pnfection  thi'uk  any  m  them.   We  have  no 
doubt  that  he  knew  Greek  bettw  than  Ktt  or 
Fox ;  perlutps  he  knew  it  better  than  Grenville  or 
Oanning.  In  later  life  ht' appropriated,  with  ready 
tact,  the  popular  sciences  \vhich  modem  taste  prfr 
scribes  to  the  enlightenecl  aristocrat  Politkal 
economy  he  practised  rathei '  than  talked ;  but  the 
applauifing  public  saw  among  the  list  of  his  gne«tB 
the  geologists  and  the  agriculinral  chemists,  and 
rejoiced  to  know  that  its  favomite  ruler  solaced 
hie  leisure  with  the  studies  or  the  conversation 
whidi  inBb*ucted  and  amused  itself.    Artists  also 
and  men  of  letters  were  flattered  b)''  his  notice, 
and  repaid  it  by  the  credit  which  tl'eir  society  ; 
confernd  on  his  taste  and  judgment    E^s  eba- 
racter,  however,  as  a  landlord  and  a  hxxox^ 
nearer  to  the  hearts  of  his  conntiymen. 
imi>ortance  which  he  attributed  to  his  celeb.^^sted 
short-hom  hull  gave  rise  to  much  justifih'U* 
laughter ;  but  his  prelections  on  green  crops,  aL'^ 
his  extensive  system  of  draining,  secured  to  him 
the  respect  of  a  class  which  practically  belieyea 
the  long-preached  doctrine,  that  the  subetitation 
of  two  blades  of  grass  for  one  is  better  than  all 
the  achievements  of  political  philosophy.  Nor 
was  he  deficient  in  the  lighter  accomplishments 
which  become  the  country  squire.    He  was  unfor- 
tunately not  a  bold  or  i^liul  rider,  and  we  are  not 
aware  whether  he  had  cultivated  the  art  of  fishing, 
in  which  he  must  have  been  e^ti&oi^^ldified  to 
excel ;  bnt>  was  w@i!'1^d«)hW^M^kilIing 
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dtoi^  and  his  seal  18  A  game  preBOTTerissaidtobaTe 
aometimea  oooflicted  inopportunely  with  hie  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  &nner.  Whatever  pro- 
penaities  to  innovation  existed  in  his  nature  were 
directed  to  serious  political  ends ;  in  all  hia  per- 
sonal habits,  both  from  inclination  and  prudence, 
he  conformed  to  established  custom;  and  in  the 
Kvoidance  of  all  religious  or  irreligious  extremes, 
as  Tell  aa  in  the  umform  propriety  and  decorum 
of  hia  domeetic  diaracter,  he  reflected  and  shared 
the  virtues  which  aremost  esteemed  by  the  strongest 
and  steadiest  portion  of  the  commumty. 

The  portions  of  his  public  career  which  have 
been  meet  ^^ently  canvassed  are  the  two  great 
diai^ea  in  opmion  which  he  underwent,  and 
offiseted  in  |mctaoe»  with  respect  to  Griholic 
Enundpation  and  the  Corn-laws.  In  1829  he 
held  only  the  second  place,  although  he  incurred 
almost  ul  the  odium -which  was  heaped  on  the 
lately  Protestant  Cabinet.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  jjuke  of  Wellington,  while  he  justly  obtfuned 
the  chief  credit  of  the  patriotic  dumge,  overawed 
by  the  weight  of  his  character  the  scurrility  of  his 
irritated  opponents.  The  accusations  of  fiedsehood 
and  meanness  were  reserved  for  Peel  alone,  while 
hia  lo&y  colleague  was  assailed  with  such  harmless 
missiles  as  raving  insinuations  of  his  treasonable 
designa  on  the  Crown.  The  ex-member  for 
Oxford  had  his  own  conscience  alone  to  console 
him  for  the  invectives  of  the  crowd,  and  the  anger 
ijf  hia  alienated  friends.  He  might  foresee  uat 
calmer  reflecti<m  would  exKmerate  him  from  the 
duoge  of  interoted  motiveB  in  resigning  the 
leadership  of  a  powerful  party,  and  opffitiiw  the 
way  to  a  speedy  downfidl  of  a  Uiniatry  which  bad 
appeared  to  be  destined  for  permanence ;  but  it  was 
impossiUe  to  blind  himself  to  the  fact,  that  the  repu- 
tation and  power  which  he  had  been  building  np  for 
more  than  twenty  ^ears  was  destroyed,  and  that  the 
pablic  belief  in  his  consistency  and  political  fore- 
l^f ht  was  rudely,  if  not  irrecoverably,  shaken. 
Taere  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  deeerved  censur^ 
not  for  consenting  to  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  in 
1629,  but  for  opposing  it  in  previous  years.  The 
reaaona  for  the  change  had  become  little  s^n^r, 
and  the  beiuAta  to  be  attained  by  it  had  been,  in  a 

n measure,  sacrificed  by  d^y.  The  excuse 
is  conduct  ia^  that  he  was  grown  wiser  by 
expoienoe,  and  the  best  compensation  for  his  error 
was  t2ie  Belf<«acrificing  courage  with  which  he 
redeemed  it  The  bitter  resentment  which  pun- 
ishes the  desertiim  <^  a  party  by  its  leader  was 
about  the  same  ^e  curiously  contrasted  with  the 
general  tolerance  for  a  mere  change  of  opinion, 
especially  in  the  popular  direcdon.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  Lord  Falmerston,  with  the  rest  of 
Canning's  immediate  followers,  veered  round  on 
the  far  more  important  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  aa  directly  as  Peel  had  done  with  respect 
to  the  Catholics,  at  the  same  time  tibat  the  Diike 
of  Richmond  took  his  seat  with  Lord  Bipon  in  the 
Cabinet  directed  by Xord  Grey.  We  censure 
neither  the  change  itself  nor  the  indifference  witii 
which  it  was  generally  regarded ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  similar  profitable  gyrationa  may  well 
have  served  to  mipgate  tine  auger  expressed  for 


the  ^Kietate,  who  was,  at  least,  a  martyr  to  his 

apostacy.  ■ 

The  simple  of  the  Reform  Bill  restored  him 
in  a  short  time  to  the  command  of  his  alienated 
party.  He  contended  with  abundant  vigour  and 
ability  i^ainst  the  change  which  had  become 
inevitable ;  but  the  experience  of  very  few  follow- 
ing years  must  have  convinced  him  of  the  error  of 
his  judgmrat  If  personal  ambition  had  been  his 
mling  motive,  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  that, 
while  he  was  relieved  frota  his  <ud  dependence  on 
the  borough-owners  of  his  parfy,  a  new  dasa 
polidcianB  had  risen  into  importance,  of  whran  he 
was  eminently  qualified  to  be  the  leader.  We 
cannot  doubt  tlut  on  puUic  grounds,  when  his 
early  apprehraiuraia  were  nmaved  by  tim^  he 
appreciated  the  security  which  the  Oonstitnlion 
had  derived  from  the  exdmon  of  abuses,  whidh 
were  even  more  dangerous  by  the  scandal  which 
they  justly  caused  than  by  the  practical  evils  whidi 
they  produced.  To  his  mdividual  fiune  and  great- 
ness the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  greatly 
serviceable.  He  was  relieved  from  a  barren 
combat,  in  whidi  he  might  have  wasted  his  life  by 
the  defence  of  an  untenable  position,  or  oompro- 
mised  his  reputation  by  deserting  it  at  last.  He 
had  mistaken  the  merits  of  the  dispute  while  it 
lasted ;  but  he  at  once,  and  apparently  al<H)e,  under- 
stood the  practical  result  He  saw  the  resources 
which  still  remained  to  the  defeated  parfy,  and, 
determining  at  once  to  re-organiae  it,  he  leliered 
it  frran  tiie  crii^ing  traditioDs  which  confined  it 
to  tlu  office  of  mere  indiscriminste  reristenee. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  st^  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel'a  life  which  Lord  John  Bassell  selected  for 
special  mention  and  praise  was  that  in  which  he 
formed  and  trained  me  new  Conservative  party, 
and  at  last  established  it  in  office.  The  safe  work- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the  OfHnion  of  its  pro- 
poser, was  mainly  secured  by  the  temperance  and 
foresight  of  its  most  powerful  of^nent  In 
teachmg  his  followers  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
new  Constitution,  he  saved  them  not  only  from  the 
errors  of  reaction,  but  from  the  opponte  dan^rs 
of  popular  irritation  and  alarm.  Hu  aDcieat 
adversary,  long  versed  in  party  war&re,  and  in  die 
anxious  responsibilities  of  political  le&dersMp,  is, 
perhaps,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  the  inost 
compet^  judge  of  the  qualities  which  were  dis- 
phiyed  in  that  ten  yeanr  confliet  "Lord  John's 
thmidlitfnl  recognition  of  the  greatness  his 
rivaTs  merits  in  the  portvra  of  his  career  in  v^iioh 
they  were  most  formidable  to  huns^,  is  as  oedxt- 
able  to  hia  sagacity  of  observaUon  as  to  the  gene- 
rosity which  has  prompted  every  allusion  he  haa 
made  to  the  decreed,  and  whidi  has  sought,  in 
every  becoming  mannw,  to  aocomulate  honours  on 
his  tomb. 

The  services  which  the  oi^aulser  of  the  new 
Conservative  party  conferred  on  those  who  have 
unce  most  deeply  resented  his  conduct,  were  justly 
expressed  by  one  of  his  followers ; — "  He  enabled 
me,"  he  candidly  said,  "to  remain  a  Tory,  as  I 
was  bom,  without  the  necesnty  of  bong,  at  the 
same  time,  a  fool."  The  usie!^«M^  a  t^tcher, 
not  merely  to  his  immediate  pupils^  is  best  showr 
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by  die  spirit  yriach  now  actoatee  the  nactionary 
aide  of  me  French  Aaaembly.  The  fatnre  of  their 
oootttry  mndd  lock  brighter  if  they  had  now  a 
FbbI  to  persuflde  then  that  the  one  for  a  past 
nvolvt«m  is  not  necesBarily  a  oottnter-revolation. 

Kotwi^iBtanding  the  snecen  wfaich  regarded 
his  ten  yeate'  oppoeitaon,  and  ihe  brHIisBt  repa- 
tetion  which  he  acxfnircd  by  hie  eox  months'  tenure 
of  offi(»  in  1834-^,  it  is,  peihaps,  a  jnat  ralject  for 
regret  that  for  so  long  a  period  his  administrative 
Bcttrity  was  sut^nded,  and  the  pt-actical  statesttHQi 
•baoibed  in  the  p«ty  kader.  Ffom  the  moment 
of  his  Tetom  to  office  he  devt)<)ed  lumself  ^oUy 
to  the  conntry.  His  followers  complained,  not 
mmatoratly,  ibatt,  after  making  them  his  instm- 
ments  for  acquiring  power,  he  had  foi^gotten  their 
intereets  aa  a  party.  The  g«lf  which  eepArated 
him  from  them  in  tile  auttnnn  of  184:5  had  been 
Ifa-eateiuBg  to  cmi&  long  before.  The  boM  imm- 
ntioti  of  <the  lMome-4ax,  accompanied  by  uie 
Gntotts'  redactiora  of  1842,  was  not  the  weaanre 
iducb  might  have  been  expected  from  the  chamjKon 
«f  the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  Hie  more  extensive 
reform  of  the  tarUF,  wfaic^  he  effected  two  years 
iatery  was  recommended  by  the  succeee  and  popn- 
btrity  of  the  changes  which  preceded  it,  and  tiadli- 
tated  by  the  oommencement  of  a  period  of  general 
froepertty  and  cmrfldeDce.  It  was  not  ttntjl  1845 
tiut  disaffsotion  among  his  adherents  openly  barst 
forth,  on  the  Minister's  deftermihation  to  sabstitute 
a  perauHKnt  endowment  for  the  annual  grant  to 
Maynooth.  Many  w^l-taeaniog  eealots  were 
scandafoed  at  Might  sappoeed  to  be  offered  to 
PirotestRiAistQ ;  abd  aa  occasion  o^  an  excise  was 
rfforded  for  the  brilliant  acrimony  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
And  the  perseveing  hoetilhy  at  the  Timet.  Still 
the  bnlk  of  the  pasty  adheted,  thongh  disBatasfied, 
t»  their  leader.  A  minoi^  of  mem  confially 
mppti/v«A  his  poU<^,  and  wAited  in  h<^  for  m 
^SToltffiiMnt  The  remabider  kbuftr  the  fbfetlity 
t}(  <^^pQ8itkM  on  ttitiot  points  to  a  MiaistAr  who 
never  proponnded  a  measure  without  resolving  to 
oMabKsh  It  by  law. 

It  Would  be  welesB  to  peculate,  for  the  hun- 
dredth tine,  on  fh«  motives  which  Anally  dcter- 
Mined  Sir  Robert  Peri  to  abolish  the  Ctem-laws. 
It  is  probable  that  the  moment  selected  for  the 
<^iaiige  was  decided,  as  be  always  afterwards 
declwed,  bv  the  (bilure  of  the  potato-crop  in 
Ireland.  The  formidable  ot^anisation  of  the 
Oom-Iaw  League  may  have  not  been  without  its 
laduoace  atk  hn  policy;  but  Ire  inelitut  to  the 
Mief  that  the  sttcoesB  of  hia  own  commercial 
nfomu  prodoced  the  most  dedaive  effect  on  tiie 
Mcn&tf  constitution  <^  hb  mind.  In  defending 
his  dianges  of  the  tariff^  he  had  been  compelled 
tfgtSia  and  »(s'^  to  enforce  the  nutin  axioms  of 
political  economy ;  and  the  sophistry  involved  in 
his  defetice  the  Oorn-laws  as  an  exceptional 
case  must  every  day  have  pfovfed  more  pain- 
fti.  Habitaatly  attentive  to  fiicta,  he  required 
Mcperimental  proof  before  he  became  an  entire 
convert  to  the  fVee-trade  theory ;  but  a  few  tan- 
ahi.  fible  results,  produced  by  himself,  relieved  him 
imo  m>m  all  farther  hesitation.  It  was  painful  to  con- 
fon  m  long  conrse  of  ertor,  and  to  be  aUenated 


from  the  great  body  of  his  Mends  i3id  ftORx^Wn; 
and  y^  he  deteniifined  on  his  fiau  dn^p 
of  policy,  there  unet  have  been  a  eouolafoito 
a  geoeiTHiB  mind  In  tbe  reBeetion  Aat  he  eorid 
pemonally  only  sidfer  loss  finnn  the  nat^iilint 
whi<^  was  to  ooitfer  b^efits  ae  tagniA  on  Ui 
country.  Mean  opponents,  &t  the  b^ef  Alt  Va 
wealth  consisted  chiefly  of  petvonid  propet^, 
insinuated  a  Ernspicion  that  his  object  vm  to  \om 
the  price  of  land,  in  tmtic^patioa  of  beconhig  aftM- 
wards  a  purchaser.  Vbe  son  of  a  doke  to  aot 
ashamed  to  ai^,  in  the  House  of  OarauKm  for  & 
particolatra  of  his  private  fortune,  pretending  ta 
believe,  or,  more  basely  stiU,  believing,  that  Ae 
acting  sovereignty  of  Engj^d  had  been  wU- 
folly  bartered  for  an  inoease  of  ten  or  Bftoea  per 
cent  on  an  already  enormous  inccMne^  To  the 
of  carrying  out  his  new  convictions  Sir  Bobett 
Peel  deUberfetdy  sacrificed  the  party  Icadenl^ 
whic&  l^e  had  so  lon^  poBseseed,  koA  the  ottn  h 
which  be  was  ajqwrently  fixed  for  life  niAoB 
fear  of  rivalry  or  competitioii.  His  omomb 
had  shoitlv  before  profoBsed  the  same  aamgi  of 
o|nnion,  when  nothing  else  conld  secure  ttiOB  in 
power  ;  he  changed  when  nothing  else  *rtd 
endanger  it  They  had  occupied,  in  commoa  iAk 
him,  an  untenable  position ;  but  when  both  DMrrad 
in  the  same  direction,  they  fell  back  on  the  *)f 
their  forces ;  he,  moving  in  advance,  wasBe|»iIei 
ftotn  his.  Thus  it  was  that  the  same  cbiuigeiii 
one  party  waa  applandai  afi  a  master-pieoe 
strategy,  in  the  other  was  branded  as  deseltitti. 
The  country  at  large,  apart  from  the  eonflieti»g 
campe,  viewed  the  rivals  with  more  impartitf  p- 
tice.  He  who  oould  only  lose  by  chai^  w 
sacrificed  to  (hose  Who,  tiM^h  equally  kmMt  b 
their  oonvictlonB,  could  o^gikfn  byyicMfaigto 
them.  Bid;  thiMn  was  a  more  itapcfftant  cUi^ 
tion  between  the  converted  Minister  and  thowwko 
bad  preceded  hSm,  in  their  abanftoAumt  rflk 
OomAawiL  Whoever  might  denoonce  tiie  piff • 
ance,  he  was  known  to  ha*e  Ae  power  to  rtnwn 
it ;  and  accordingly,  six  monthe  dter  the  piA^ 
declaration  of  Ms  resolntioby  the  aUotnSly  OiMp* 
peared  frorA  the  Btatute4x><^. 

Hie  dignity  and  patriotism  of  ins  oondnet  ite 
retiring  from  office  have  been  generally  and  jn^ 
acknowledged.  He  could  not,  perhaps,  dsoy  to 
himself  that  there  was  aome  foundation  fi^ 
reproaches  and  the  ai^6r  of  his  AKeiuted  fHeflfc 
It  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  hh  pob* 
tical  Gfe  to  meet  the  party  move  of  the  fixed  dng 
in  1641  by  A  anccmd  party  resistance,  w 
penally  of  the  blunder  was  justiy  inflicted  ^rtn, 
after  five  years,  he  ftilly  ndeemed  it  "H"*™. 
nerable  parts  of  lus  ecmdttct  were  eagerly  ft*"^ 
upon  by  his  eBsailants,  and  the  ttouridmieM 
they  found  was  sufllcient  to  pamper  tnte  ami 
bulk  two  parasitical  ParliamentaiT  r««tati«& 
The  hard-mouthed  invectives  of  Low 
Bentinck,  and  Ae  brilliant  sareaams  of  Mr.  w»" 
raeli,  derived  all  their  interest  and  hnp(*t^ 
from  the  greatness  of  their  intended  victiin. 
Burvivot,  once  an  undervalued  nlali  <rf  genitft  c"" 
feel  but  a  qualified  satisfiuHaob  in  the  appMWe 
whidt  was  refined  to  his  poliM  eloqMneeinn 
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it  advooatod  kvge  and  geMrooi  theories,  and 
Uviahly  eOBceded  to  his  witty  expotitioita  of  party 
diaappointment,  and  his  akiU  in  tonaeuting  and 
penecutinK  obn<»doas  greatnees. 

It  has  Deen  jostly  remarked  that  part  of  Sir 
Bobeit  Peel's  power  was  founded  on  the  very 
dffwneM  of  his  progress.  In  the  development  of 
Ids  political  views  he  represented  the  changes 
lAidi  took  place  during  his  lifetime  in  public 
opuiion  and  teeting.  Neither  lagging  behind  nor 
Tentming  £Mr  in  advance  of  the  general  progress 
<tf  flie  he  vna  aUe  to  wdentead,  vol  ^^e, 
and  reiuse  Ae  tendMcifls  wfaidi  he  wm  himself 
influenced.  The  priacowl  test  of  his  individual 
greatness  is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  enlarge- 
ment of  his  character ;  somewhat  narrow  in  youth, 
and  in  matnrity  only  an  abler  and  more  judicious 
partisan,  he  gradually  expanded  by  experience  and 
reflection  into  a  generous  and  comprehensive 
statesman.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  early  vivacity 
to  condense,  as  yonthfhl  spirits  disappear,  into 
worldly  keenness  and  conunon-^^e ;  and  many 
instances  will  have  occurred  to  a  tiungbtM  <^erver, 
of  the  genial  influence  of  tisu  ob  pedantry  and 
formality,  when  it  arises  from  a  narrow  education 
and  not  from  a  prosaic  nature.  Prudence  and 
dfiOHiim  hare  aometimea  thur  wild  oats  to  sow,  and 
leave  the  ground  clearer  after  a  preliminary  crop 
uS  pngndiceB.  By  &r  the  greater  number  contract 
with  age ;  bat  the  larger  and  strongefr  sKtores  ex- 
plad,  as  Peel's  expanded,  "by  observation  and  still 
inore  by  action.  Attentive  from  the  first  to  his 
immediate  duties,  he  w«s  rewarded  for  his  diligent 
inspection  of  wixt  ms  near  him  by  a  constantiy 
increasing  circle  of  visioMi.  His  iiharacter  was 
strong  enough  to  correaptwd  with  the  enlargement 
of  his  intellectul  vivws ;  and  he  had  the  courage 


to  follow  his  c(»Tictions  when  they  were  bold  and 
new,  as  he  had  acted  upon  them  when  they  were 
recommended  by  the  traditions  and  practice  of  the 
teachers  and  colleagues  of  his  youth.  Even  his 
outward  appearance  corresponded  in  its  develop- 
ment to  his  mind.  The  sagacious  but  common- 
place countenance  of  his  earlier  manhood  was 
marked,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  by  a  peculiar 
expression  of  refined  and  somewhat  playml  acute- 
ness.  The  ready  adaptation  of  his  featnres  to  the 
purposes  of  not  unfriendly  or  disrespectiul  carica- 
ture was  chiefly  fiunlib^  l^*  t^e  more  recent 
traits  of  oonnt^tance  to  whidivre  refer.  A&ithfnl 
portrait  conveyed  so  much  of  his  character,  that 
the  slightest  exaggeration  immediately  represented 
the  humorous  or  satirical  purpose  of  me  artist  No 
caricaturist  could  have  made  him  look  dull,  or 
silly,  or  intemperate ;  but  hie  sagacious  look  was 
easily  converted  into  a  glance  of  triumphant 
fllynesB  or  sometimes  of  complacent  superiorify. 
By  far  the  best  portraits  of  him  which  remain 
are  to  be  found  among  the  sketches  of  HB. 
and  of  Ptmch.  We  hope  that,  among  the 
various  memorials  which  are  to  be  erected 
in  his  honour,  there  will  be  found  at  least  one 
which  may  preserve  the  memory  of  his  fea* 
tures,  and*^  be  worthy  of  its  solgect  and  of  die 
country ;  but  even  if  our  artists  add  another  ftilmre 
to  the  long  list  of  onr  notional  shortcomings,  we 
haive  no  fear  that  history  wiQ  lail  to  do  jnstice  to 
an  honest  and  generally  suocessfnl  statesman,  l^e 
emotion  which  has  been  occasioned  by  his  death 
is  honourable  to  the  characbsr  of  the  country,  and 
to  himself  it  couatitataB  a  memorial  so  noble  and 
batting  a  worthy  ralw, 

"That  kings  tar  waA  atomli  m^ht  irish  to  die." 


THE  KING  OP  YVETOT. 


BY  BKBAKOEB. 


Il  Asftnn  rol  dTvrtol 

Pea  comiH 

9e  lenM  tM4,  SB  flOQCbant  Mt, 
Dovawit  Mrt  Mm  hbs  fjMie  j 
Et  cDanAsC  pv  JeamMtm 
D'na  rimple  bonnet  de  coton, 

Dit-OD. 

Oh!  okl  ok!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ah!  ah! 
Qnd  bon  pAit  vA  c^Aah  Bl  ! 
Lt,la. 

II  (aitmt  ses  qoatre  rfpas 
Dans  son  palaii  de  chaame, 
Et  nir  on  Ane^  pas  It  pai, 
Pwcottrait  son  royatuDe. 


A  KiKO  at  VTsMirigned  in  state, 

But  little  known  fa  tUtj, 
"Who  went  to  bed  txrfy,  and  got  op  Ute, 

And  depl  well  withoat  glory. 
The  only  crown  he  wm  en  his  head 
Was  a  nightcap  when  he  went  to  bed, 
llflsaid. 

Oh !  ho !  lui !  lK>  <  He !  he !  be !  be ! 
What  a  good  tntle  aort  0f  a  king  WM  be ! 

He!  he! 

He  maiiaged  to  get  through  foor  good  meals, 
And  his  palace  was  thatched  with  straw ; 
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Joyenx,  rimple,  et  croyant  le  Men, 
Pour  toot«  garde  n  n'avwt  rieo 

Qu'no  rbien. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ah!  ah! 
Qud  bon  petit  roi  c'ft^t  tt  t 

X^la. 

II  n'arait  de  goat  on^reux 
Qa'ane  tiM  na  peu  vive  i 
Mais,  en  lendant  aon  peuple  hemmz, 
n  &nt  blen  qn'nn  td  me. 
Loi-mfime,  h  thble  et  aaiu  tapfU, 
Snr  chnque  maid  lerait  an  pot 
D'impdL 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ah!  ah! 
QiMl  bon  petit  roi  c'«taittt! 
La,hk 

Anx  fiUes  de  bonnes  nuusona 

Comme  0  arait  ea  plaire, 
Lea  snjetaavaient  cent  raisons 
De  le  nommer  lenr  pfere : 
D'aiUean  Q  ne  lerwt  de  ban 
Que  pour  tiro*,  qnatre  fois  Van, 

Au  blanc. 
Ob!  oh!  oh!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ahl  ah! 
Qod  bon  petit  Toi  c'ftah  Ik  1 

La.  la. 

n  n'agtandit  point  tea  AatH 
Put  nn  Toirin  eommode, 
Et,  mod^e  dea  potentate, 
nit  le  plusir  poor  code. 
Ce  n'cst  ffM  lonqnH  ncfin. 
Que  le  penple  <pd  I'mttm 
Renra. 

Oh!  oh!  (di!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ah!  ah! 
Qad  bon  petit  roi  c'tftait  Ih ! 
La,la. 

On  coDierra  eneor  le  portrait 
De  ce  digne  et  bon  princei 
C'est  I'audgne  d'nn  cabaret 
Tameas.  dans  la  province. 
Lea  jonri  de  Ate,  bien  sonveal. 
La  foole  s'6crie  en  bnvant 
Dennt: 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ahl  ah! 
Quel  bon  petit  rd  ^^t  Ui  1 
La,  la. 


Merry  and  cardeaa,.he  wanted  no  lielp — 
He  kept  no  guards  but  bii  honest  whelp 
Toy^ 

Oh!  ho!  ho!  hoi  He!  he!  he!  het 
What  a  good  litde  aort  of  a  hug  wui  he ! 
He!  he* 

The  only  expenaye  taste  he  had 

Was  a  rather  tnmldeamne  ducat : 
Bnt,  fmUtd  he  makea  Ua  peo^  glad, 

A  king  may  drink  till  be  bant 
So,  with  Ua  own  hands,  tUi  royal  aot 
Levied,  on  all  the  wine  they  got, 
Apot. 

Oh!  ho!  ho!  ho!  He!  he!  he!  he! 
What  a  good  Utde  sort  of  a  kii«  was  he ! 
He!  be! 

He  pleased  the  ladiea  great  and  small. 

Was  a  most  gallant  twain  ; 
With  reason  did  his  anljeets  call 

na  a  paternal  i^n. 
But  warlike  leviea  made  he  not. 
Save  fenr  timea  a  year  to  take  a  slut 

At  a  spot. 
Oh!  ho!  bo!  ho!  He!  be!  he!  he! 
What  a  good  little  sort  of  n  Icing  was  he  1 

He!  he!  • 

He  aoogfat  not  to  enlaiige  Us  states, 

A  nef^bonrly  prince  waa  he: 
A  model  to  all  potentates 

To  lire  right  mmily. 
His  subjects  wept  not  till  be  died, 
Bnt  iriten  th^  bnried  Um  dun  they  ligM^ 

And  cried— 
Oh!  ho!  bo!  lK>I  He!  be!  he!  he! 
What  a  good  little  Bort  of  n  kmg  was  he ! 
He!  hel 

And  though  Als  good  Idng's  now  no  moie^ 

On  many  a  village  tUga 
Hts  merry  Ckc  bangs  c^er  tlie  vintner's  door. 

With  smiling  looks  benign. 
And  aa  they  pass  the  can  about 
IV  people  atili.  In  joyona  roDt^ 

Do  shout — 
Ob!  bo!  ho!  ho!  He!  he!  he!  be! 
What  a  good  little  sort  of  a  king  was  he ! 
He!  hel* 


*  Hie  Xing  of  Tvetot  ib  in  Fnmee  a  national  m^hic  monarch,  correipondlng  to  tlie  renowned  King  Cole  of  merry  XkigUnd.  TV 
liban  song  waa  intended  to  reflect  upon  the  ontresnve  mle  of  Napoleon  when  at  the  iingfat  of  hit  power— tin  itinK,  of  coarse,  baaf 
in  the  conteart.  In  a  "de^otian  tcavsred  epigram"  it  is  earions  to  ohaem  the  castkm  u  w«U  ai  tm  carnage  of  tht 
cptgnDanatiita 
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ELLEN  LINN,  THE  NEEDLEWOMAN. 


lit  A  flDun  and  meanly  fanuBhed  garret  in  one  of 
the  moet  densely  peoxued  diatricta  m  London  fliere 
Bit  an  aged  woman,  me  BoIe  occapaat  <^  iqiart- 
ment  It  was  a  cold  and  cfaeerleas  winter  after- 
no<»i,  and  she  bait  in  ailaace  over  a  handful  of 
half-lighted  dnders  which  were  scraped  together 
in  a  comer  of  the  fireplace.  The  room  contained 
hot  one  bed,  one  chair,  and  a  small  round  work- 
table  of  the  plainest  materials.  A  saucepan,  an 
earthen  ware  tei^t  without  a  handle,  and  two  or 
three  plates,  sto^  on  a  shelf  above  the  diimney ; 
and  from  the  solitary  skylight  which  pierced  the 
roof  nothing  was  visible  but  a  few  adjoiuing  house- 
iam,  which  were  Uiickly  covered  with  newly- 
fiJlen  snow. 

The  appearance  <^  the  inmate  of  dtis  comfortless 
spaztment  indicated  extreme  poverty.  Her  drees 
was  patched  and  tattered  in  many  places ;  and  as 
^  aat  cowering  over  the  expiring  ranbns  of  the 
fire,  her  frame  seemed  dironk  into  half  its  natural 
dunenrions.  Muttering  at  times  unintelUgibly  to 
hwMlf,  and  fixing  her  listlesB  ^ea  occasionally 
v^on  tiie  door,  she  appeared  to  awut  with  irnpa* 
hence  the  arrival  of  some  one  whom  she  expected 
to  nunister  to  her  wants.  The  door  was  at  length 
opened  from  without,  and  a  yoni^  (prl  entered  t^e 
room. 

"  What  on  urth  has  kept  yon,  child?'  she  said 
in  a  chiding,  querulous  voice.  "Maybe  you  stayed 
to  talk  to  some  ill-mannered  sweetheart  of  yours, 
^0  would  ave  done  better  to  let  you  come  to 
w&" 

The  reader  must  here  be  informed  Uiat  the  old 
woman  always  nkoke  of  herself  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, and,  wiui  the  provincialism  peculiar  to  some 
paits  of  England,  always  used  uf«  for  qb. 

"Nay,  mother,"  r^ied  the  new  comer,  "you 
know  mat  I  have  no  swe^eart  to  speak  to  now 
anoe  Tom  has  crossed  the  seas,  and,  indeed,  I  was 
^  long  gone;  besides,  I  had  to  wait  a  hit  at  Mr. 
Jones's  for  the  mone^,  whic^  he  was  too  bu^  to 
give  me  for  a  long  tune,  and  then — hard  griping 
skinflint  that  he  is ! — ^I  had  to  wring  from  him  the 

giltry  pence  that,  God  knows,  I  h^  weU  earned, 
at  I  have  Imnight  yoa  scnue  bread ;  see,  here 
itisP 

"  But  ave  you  brought  me  some  fire  ?'  demanded 
the  old  woman  croswy ;  "  don't  you  know  we  is 
cold,  and  in  want  of  it?' 

"  Bear  grandmother,  how  could  I  ?  Mr.  Jones 
refosed  to  give  me  any  money  in  advance  for  the 
half-dozen  shirts  I  have  yet  to  make,  and  you 
know  we  have  ninepence  to  pay  for  the  rent  to- 
nurrow,  and  so  I  had  nothing  to  buy  firing  with, 
for  I  knew  you  wanted  br»d  more;  so,  dear 
outher,  go  to  bed,  and  here  is  my  shawl  to  put 
over  yon."  As  the  girl  spoke  she  took  off  her 
■bawl,  and,  by  dint  of  much  persuasion  ou  her  part, 
ud  notwithstanding  much  grumbling  ou  that  of  her 
Companion,  the  old  woman  at  length  sufTered  her- 
Rlf  to  be  put  to  bed.   She  took  some  of  the  dry 


bread  her  granddaughter  offered  her,  and,  i^ter 
some  indislanct  grumbling,  in  which  the  word  "  tea  ** 
was  ahme  andim^  she  fdl  adeepb 

Silently  then  did  die  draw  fbrtli  her 
farthing  candl^  and,  faavii^  plaoed  it  on  the  tabl^ 
she  sat  down,  and  drew  form  some  linen,  a  brass 
thimble,  and  a  ptur  of  scissors.  She  had  evidently 
intended  to  set  to  work  at  once ;  but,  instead  of 
doing  so,  she  remained  for  some  time  as  if  in  deep 
thonght  The  scene  was  very  dreary.  Daylight 
had  not  qnite  fled,  though  it  was  too  dark  for  the 
girl  to  see  to  work ;  and  the  dusk  served  to  make 
the  light  of  the  candle  seem  still  more  miserable. 
For  a  moment  she  looked  with  longing  gaze  at  the 
remaining  portion  of  bread ;  bu^  no  I  she  oould 
not  touch  mKt,  it  was  for  her  grandmother  next 
day;  she  did  not  want  it — she  had  eaten  some 
already  once  that  day.  It  was  bitterly  cold ;  and 
she  bethon^t  her  of  putting  some  of  the  linen  she 
held  round  her.  She  ^  so,  and  then  she  be^ 
to  work ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Suddenly  letting 
her  work  fall  from  her  hudi^  she  smiled  to  her- 
self, and  drew  from  her  bosom  a  dir^,  crumpled 
letter,  which  she  had  read  about  a  hundred  timee 
already,  and  the  contents  of  which  she  knew  almost 
by  heart.  The  perusal  of  it  seemed,  however,  to 
do  her  good ;  for  after  she  had  read  it  carefully 
over,  kissed  it  a  dozen  times,  and  replaced  it  in 
the  breast  of  her  dress,  she  once  more  commenced 
to  work.  And  this  time  the  effort  was  successful ; 
for  she  lUd  not  again  leave  q£^  but  continued  busily 
to  ply  her  needle  ni^  long  after  midnight. 

ft  needs  but  few  words  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  previous  history  of  the  needle- 
woman and  her  grandmother  to  whom  he  has  been 
introduced.  That  history  c^ers  no  startling  or 
romantioiwndents.  Ellen  Linn,  the  needlewoman,, 
had  won  the  heart  of  honest  Tom  Oippe,  to  whom 
she  had  beoi  engaged  for  some  years.  Ellen's 
mother  had  died  giving  her  twth;  andhavinglost 
her  iather  soon  uterwards,  her  grandmother,  the 
Widow  West,  had  brought  her  up.  Mis.  West 
was  not  alwa^  the  cross,  grumblmg  old  woman 
we  have  seen,  and  Ellen  owed  to  her  much  hap- 
piness; and,  until  the  last  few  years,  when  age, 
want,  and  misery  had  changed  her  character, 
Ellen  could  not  recall  an  unkind  word  or  action 
on  the  part  of  her  mother  (as  she  almost  always 
called  her)  towards  her.  Mrs.  West,  who,  as  long 
as  strength  permitted,  earned  sufGctent  to  support 
herself  and  grandchild,  sent  the  child  daily  to 

the  National  School  in  the  village  of   , 

kept  by  Mrs.  Cripps,  the  mother  of  Ellen's  lover, 
who  was  a  schoolmistress  far  above  the  ordinary 
ran;  and  Ellen  being  an  apt  scholar,  soon  read, 
wrote,  and  *poke  better  than  moet  girls  of  her 
station  in  life.  But  woric  was  what  she  seemed  to 
take  moet  pleasure  in  ;  and  her  young  life's  dream 
used  to  be,  that  when  grown  up  she  would  be  aUe 
to  work  for  herself  and  her  parent.  Po<ip  f^aldl 
did  she  guess  what  a  task  that  would  be  ? 
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Mtb.  Cripps  died  when  Ellen  was  jtut  entering 
Womanhood,  and  tliat  was  her  first  great  grief; 
for  afler  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  school  child,  she 
had  Btill  continued  her  intimacy  witih  good  Mrs. 
Cripps,  whom  she  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
Second  mother,  or  rather  mother-in-law,  as  Tom 
used  BaacIIy  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  thm  kiss 
away  the  blushes  th^  his  whiq>et  woold  Came  to 
tise  in  Ellen's  cheeks. 

lime  passed  on,  bat  time  did  not  rmprove  the 
prospects  of  Tom  Cripps  and  Ellen  Linn.  Labour 
was  becoming  very  scarce ;  and  Tom,  an  indos- 
trioufl  labonrer,  found  himself  often  for  days 
together  without  the  meana  of  subaistaiee.  He 
grew  weary  of  waiting  for  better  times  to  matty; 
stai  an  oS&t  being  made  him  to  go  out  to  Anstnlia, 
he  accepted  it 

He  would  work  manftilly  till  he  got  enough  to 
Bend  for  Ellen,  he  said,  as  the  sorrowing  girl  saw 
him  about  to  leave  her ;  and  Ellen  was  comforted, 
^en  (hey  talked  of  the  happy  day  wben  she 
idiould  go  oilt  to  him  to  become  his  wife.  I^eywere 
1)0th  very  yoong,  ftnd  could  very  wdl  trait ;  and, 
meantime,  tbey  were  to  write  oftea  to  one  futodter  | 
— ^in  fact,  as  o»en  as  a  vessel  left  and  caUie ;  and  so 
they  parted.  About  a  year  later  Mrs.  West  and 
Cllen  renfoved  to  London. 

Ellen's  dream  was  now  reaKsed,  and  for  some 
time  she  was  vef  y  happy ;  for  she  found  work  to  do, 
and  thus  paid  in  part  the  debt  she  owed  to  her 
grandmother  for  years  of  care  and  soKcitade.  Bot 
file  aspect  of  affairs  altered ;  her  employer  felled, 
fihe  was  thrown  out  of  eto'plo}TneYi1^  and  it  was 
fiome  time  before  she  could  procure  work  ebeWhere. 

A  temporary  cessation  of  work  is  a  serious 
matter  to  those  who  have  no  o&er  means  of 
support  to  look  to.  Ellen,  ^th  all  her  after  exer- 
tions, found  it  ^possible  to  recover  entirely  the 
lost  ^ound.  In  fh&t  time  'diey  haA  got  into  debt ; 
vad  it  deemed  as  if,  firom  l3uit  moment^  tbtft  tiiey 
were  destined  to  sink  deeper  (tttd  *^per  ntto 
•dversity.  Ellen,  at  Ae  time  out  tale  onens,  could 
oafy  obtain  employment  at  intervals,  and  flien  she 
was  very  badly  paid.  Step  step  me  trafeifiriven, 
frith  her  aged  grandmo^er,  to-ftie  garret  in  whidh 
tiiey  have  been  introduced  to  the  reader's  notice. 

We  need  soarcely  add  that  (iie  letter  which  -We 
have  seen  tUlen  Linn  perusing  with  so  mnch 
interest  was  an  Australian  one.  Yes,  Tom  Ited  been 
faithM  to  his  pronii&c,  and  had  written  as  often 
as  he  could  hear  of  a  vessel  homeward  bound. 
This  was  his  last  letter,  which  Ellen  had  received 
Botae  weeks  before,  and  it  contained  much  that 
feiiade  tlie  trusting  girl's  heart  ligbt  and  baptty : 
iiready,  indeed,  in  Aonght,  tftie  was  with  her 
husband,  administering  to  tiie  comfort,  and  cheer- 
ing the  path,  of  the  a^eiltorous  emigrant 

Cripi»^  letters  had  hitiherto  been  ntlier 
*ouraging  than  otherwise;  for,  15re  many  ottier 
emigrants,  be  had  imngined  that  almost onnis first 
landing  mone^  tponld  pour  into  his  lap ;  and  not 
finding  this  to  be  the  case,  be  had  felt  nmch  die- 
Appointment  Hiough  he  had  been  absent  a  con- 
siderable time  (twenty  years,  to  calculate  accord- 
ing to  Ellen's  heart),  he  had  not  been  able  to 
aend  over  any  money ;  but  evetything  was  now 


brightening  around  him,  and  in  his  next  Utter, 
which  would  follow  very  quickly,  he  would  sod 
them  some  money,  not  sufficient  to  bring  Ellen 
cAit ;  but  — ^,  and  here  he  proposed  to  her  &  plaa 
for  brii^ng  her  over  to  him,  which  was,  thit  he 
had  seen  a  great  many  gais  Who  had  been  sent 
over  by  some  good  and  charitable  people— girls 
'Who  at  home  were  SafCeTitig  ptfveily  am  Amine, 
bttt  who  here  were  comfortably  provided  for,  and 
many  of  tbem  married  andaevtledinlifc;  thetlie 
believed  &e  first  tiling  to  be  done  Wfis  for  souk 
gentleman  of  respectability  to  testify  to  her  good 
character ;  and  iJiis  he  was  sure  Dr.  G6tt,of — 
vill^,  who  had  known  her  alt  her  lif^  vtAild  do, 
or  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Fishlock. 

Ellen  h^  accordingly  written  ^r^prtt^  to 
Dr.  Giles,  from  whom,  however,  she  had  rtteiredno 
answer,  and  after  some  time  bad  accidentally  IcMned 
that  he  was  dead.  She  tben  wrote  to  Mr.  fiA- 
lock,  and  was  in  duly  expectation  of  receiving  Im 
answer.  It  was  sonre  time  since  she  had  sot  her 
humbk  ^titicfn ;  and,  thcrt^  she  saiddailytoto> 
sdf  that  file  rich  could  not  be  expected  to  savra 
her  fdl  in  a  minute,  still  she  was  natnrally  beeniuBg 
very  anjdouB  to  receive  the  letter,  more  eapecUl^ 
as  Tom  had  also  snggested  to  inr  tiie  poe^lriii^ 
of  her  getting  her  grandmother,  now  fast  astmag 
her  second  dhildhood,  into  an  ahnshcAse ;  for,  ^ 
course,  the  notSon  of  befr  going  to  Anstrali*  wis 
out  of  the  qiiestion.  Respecting  iJie  possilfiity  of 
obtaining  this  aayltan  for  her,  l^en  bad  also  msi 
the  clergyman ;  and  the  expectation  of  the  tn 
being  thus  shortly  provided  for  had  made  kr 
endnre  her  daily  toil  and  privation  wiAiiie  h(qie 
of  a  speedy  release. 

ftnt  it  is  a  weary  thing  to  wait  day  by  day-to 
be  ever  on  the  watch;  and  Ellen's  ajn^uu^ 
noon  cldmged,  and  in  the  place  of  tiie  tad^,  hope- 
M  Ifoce  of  youth,  she  became  fai^gard  and  can- 
wom.  ^e  wasnotfasndBom&Bheneverfaadbsa; 
but  she  was  always  neat  vnd  clean  in  her  Kttirt, 
and  bet  VigU  Hue  eyes  trere  soft  andjpteoiiit 
tt  was  a  great  trial,  in  additfon  to  W  dmera,* 
task  of  sodlhii^  her  aged  tfrandmdtitier,  i«ho  w 
daily  com|»lahimg  and  ecdding  her.  iMdieMt 
what  she  owed  her,  and  consideredher  as  a  Bacred 
cbairge  that  Nothing  could  force  her  to  rdiwp™- 
At  times,  too,  the  old  woman  would  exhibit 
of  her  fbrmer  kindness,  and  jiraisfe  and  Mess  Hl» 
— her  good  child — her  affectionate  Supportet.  At 
snch  times  Ellen  felt  repud  for  all  she  tuui  BaffeTed, 
and  her  spirits  would  rise,  imd  she  woold  toil  «> 
with  renewed  vigcfor. 

She  had  finished  the  half-dozen  shirts,  and  had 
been  paid  for  them.  Mr.  Jonea  had  no  mw  *» 
give  net,  and  she  aolicited  woi^  dsewhere.  ^ 
dHfdned  a  dozen  to  make,  bnt  at  even  lees  remtme- 
tation  than  shehad  ftom  Mr.  Jonee:  from  him  she 
had  recaved  three  shillinga  tt  doacm,  and  now  hei 
remuneration  was  reduced  to  twtk  Daystrf^a^ 
nigbtB  of  toil— work,  work,  irortcj  laid  allforto 
miserable  pittance! 

The  letter  she  had  bopcd  to  receive  vm  \ 
Australia  did  not  arrive,  nor  did  the  one  Ae  o- 1 
pected  ft-om  Mr.  PiAlock.  In  vain  A*  "* ; 
watdiing  for  the  first  glimpse  of  flie  postnw, « 


iag  the  pain  or  joy  be  bronght  wtlh  Mm.  Mccba- 
siaUly  he  mug  at  the  Ti(£  man's  doot* — ^mecba- 
nkaUy  be  entered  the  hovel  of  the  poor ;  but  he 
marked  not  Ae  expression  of  joy  on  some  feces, 
Bor  Aat  of  BOtTow  on  others,  as  he  delivered  his 
barAeB  to  eaeh.  He  was  but  the  maohSne  tbat 
moved  the  hearts  of  ihonaandB. 

The  old  woman  became  daily  more  iedble,  usd 
tin  means  of  prolonffu^  life  were  now  mote  dif- 
fictiH  to  obtaiB.  Men  fi^t  her  sight  becoming 
affsefted,  aad  she  also  felt  at  times  intense  pun  in 
her  head,  and  each  day  her  hopes  abont  hea^g 
from  Mr.  Fishlock  were  becoming  more  and  more 
faint  At  ^gt^  i^e  summoned  up  coon^e  to 
to  the  pari^  in  wMdi  she  lived  for  relief; 
bat  riie  wta  told  she  had  no  (AtAm  upon  it,  being  a 

ntiomgct,  and  tbat  she  muet  apply  to  the  iniAi- 

taticm.  She  did  so ;  and  thence  Ae  was  sent  to 
anotfaer,  and  another — obtaining  relief  fk>m  none, 
diaeonn^^ement  from  ^1.  And  she  wonld  retnm 
borne  from  t^eee  fruitless  Bspeditions  weary  and 
■dirfjeartened ;  but  upon  nearing  her  lonely  garret 
hgft  heart  wotild  beat  qui*,  and  her  wdour  would 
Hses  for  hope  would  wluc^  to  her  \bti,  t>ei^pB, 
dviajt  ^  ^hsMtccs  a  letter  might  haVe  been 
%ro<^lA ;  and  nAie  wonld  mA  she  woold  look 
■noiaid  for  it  in  vain ;  and  then  she  wcnM  seat 
horsfllf  taio«MAd]y  at  her  task,  and  endeavour,  by 
^ealisg  some  hoan  from  repoee,  to  make  up  for 
those  she  had  loat  in  fmid«B8  Mdeavoom  to  obl&in 
bread. 

N«ti-  to  the  boose  in  which  she  lived  was  ft 
<eD«tiiig--hotBe,  belonging  to  a  gentlemtm  who 
resided  ^ere  witli  his  fobiily ;  for  in  the  ^iter 
•f  Ae  metropo^  in  which  Mien  lived  there  was  a 
RiDiCcflaneotB  collection  of  houses — the  poor  and 
lb«  rich  seAned  to  dwell  there  in  a  ccAfosed  and 
as  if  tmsMted  biass.  Now,  for  some  days  back, 
whm  Ealctt  fad,  At  lifae  post  hours,  planted  hers^f, 
«0  tmial,  to  watch  for  the  postman  1:^  the  smciAl 
i—Mrsftt  ^vhleh  ooflntkaiided  a  view  of  the  stteet, 
gM  had  obaerfed  on  tbe  oi^ite  ude^  in  tiie 
houm  ftUnded  to,  ttiat  as  the  time'di«#  ndat*  tiie 
kidy  of  Ae  mtasioa  would  itpp««t  at  &e  wfodow 
m  i«gi^(Hy  M  herself ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
poBtUHOi  becattO  visible  she  would  quit  the  wittdow, 
and  be  inteadhiefls  to  receive  him  at  the  door,  and 
EHm  Mw  that  no  letter  Ivas  put  iMo  her  htfnd. 
-At  lengtii  she  misled  hct ;  and  ^e  learned  from 
the  wottMm  who  washed  there,  and  who  was  an 
iBBBftate  of  the  sann  house  as  t^e  needlewoman,  that 
tte  lady  bad  an  only  son,  and  tiiait  when  she  had 
hift  iMetti)  of  him  he  was  in  a  distant  country  very 
ill ;  diat  every  day  she  was  expecting  to  hear  from 
hhii,  and  th^  at  last  her  anxiety  and  mapems  had 
broiKht  an  illness  on  hetseUl 

Bflen  ftll  4«epfy  for  her  fellow-sttGrefer,  and 
■hnost  wondered  that  one  so  bich  ^onld  not  be 
wenant  frosa  snffisHsg  the  gune  floqpehse  die  did, 
cansee.  Hete  htcidont  tended 
to  teaCh  her  resignaction ;  and  woold  amnnitt' 
to  herself  that  &e  Itagh-bottL  and  the  lowly  frere 
iBtffs  of  affliction  I 

One  evening  towards  Ibe  end  of  winter  there 
*MB  «  buy  Ihrong  erowding  into  a  ehop  of  aome 


pfetension,  ^ongh  it  was  not  a  fthit-t^te  ctte  by 
any  «netns.  it  wa«  pretty  evident  that  bad- 

ness was  not  riaok  there ;  for  ul  the  hands  seemed 
esgagedi  and  it  was  with  evidokt  impatience  that 
the  ttaeter  of  &e  place  seemed  to  listen  to  a  young 
woman  who  was  addresEong  him  with  m&w. 
earaeatnees. 

"  I  tell  you,  lay  good  girl,  it  is  imp(MBihle ;  vife 
have  no  dentand  for  ready-made  articles.  The  last 
fAifrts  you  made  I  have  still  on  band ;  it  is  impos- 
sible, tiierefore,  to  give  you  any  more  work  lAen 
it  dont  pay ;  yon  must  seek  elsewhere." 

"  Oh  f  but,  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  tried,  and  'Can 
procure  none;  every  place  I  am  told  that  the 
maiket  ie  ovenfto<^ed,  and  that  there  ate  too  ttUtny 

my  trade.  Is  titere  no  "frork  of  any  kind  I  can 
do  for  yon?" 

"  I  told  you  no,  girl ;  there  is  yoiu*  answer. 
Doni  you  see  yoti  are  keeping  taae  hete  irfiile  the 
shop  is  full,  andFm  wanted?  Go." 

"  I  will,  sir ;  bnt"  — ^nd  a  Mush  roee  in  her  pale 
hoe,  and  a  tear  of  pride  moistened  her  eye — "  can 
you  give  me  somewiing  to  buy  some  bread ;  I  Iwre 
not  tasted  any  tikis  day."  It  was  the  fitst  time  she 
had  a^ed  for  ^ms^and  she  felt  how  much  indeed, 
she  was  reduced  in  life. 

Mr.  Jones  lUittweted  ioi^y  in  the  negMive, 
and  again  bade  her  go.  Poor  EUen  I  she  t>beyed 
him ;  and  who  eon  tell  what  her  feelSnge  Were  oh 
her  solitary  walk  hoihe  ? 

If  -We  were  to  measute  time  by  our  thoug^itB 
and  feelings,  how  many  yeats  would  we  not  (rfteb 
live  in  a  few  short  momenta !  Sadly  she  retraced 
her  steps,  and  wearily  she  ascended  the  stairs ;  bat 
there,  despite  ber  former  dirappointmenl  on  similKr 
ocoasitfns,  the  thoughts  of  the  possibility  of  titeto 
being  a  letter,  perhaps  tfro,  seemed  to  revive  bet. 
The  ho^  for  the  postman  was  passed ;  he  Might 
have  called  dtiring  her  absence ;  the  long-expected, 
lon^-wished-for  letfeert  iaight  be  awaStmg  he*. 
She  imdid  the  door,  and  fa^  breath  came  and  wen*. 
In  imagination  ^e  saw  two  leitters  lyhig  on  the 
toble ;  foad  ftncy  made  bei-  for  a  naoment  beltete 
it  WBB  not  a  delosion.  It  was  almost  dasth  wheh 
die  entered  ^  room,  bnt  sometMng  white  ^ras 
visible  on  the  little  taUe.  It  nraat  be  »  lettort 
She  rosW  to  seise  i^  hut  no  hard  substance  re- 
nsted  her  eager  grasp ;  it  waft  a  bit  of  ttttflh 
remaining  from  her  last  work  I 

"  Have  yon  brought  we  any  food  ?"  asked  th6 
old  woman  in  a  Weak,  tremulous  tone. 

"  No,  mother." 

"  But  you  promised  we  some  bread ;  why  don't 
you  keep  your  promiBes  ?" 

"  I  hsA  no  money  to  buy  any.** 

And  gtrX  sat  down  in  silence  and  despair. 
She  sat  until  it  was  quite  dark,  and  she  heard  t^ 
old  wowian  murmni^ig  some  unconnected  words, 
by  which,  however',  could  mske  o«t  that  her 
mind  was  dwellihg  on  scenes  of  former  days.  And 
then  ^en,  too,  bought  of  Ihe  past;  and  fhe  sM 
and  thought  and  tiiought^  uid  her  brain  seemed  M 
reel,  and  she  felt  as  if  reason  was  qnitting  h<». 
Stai  she  sat  on  in  that  dark,  Jwy  room,  a»d 

long  after  her  comp8ni<gyB!Si'r)W^J°,'5»te^ 
had  gone  to  rie^dtertHMM  Choiigfat;v«iC8h« 
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f«lt  as  if  it  woiJd  reliere  her  could  she  read  once 
more  TW'a  last  letter,  but  ehe  had  no  cuidle,  and 
then  again  she  felt  more  and  more  how  desolate, 
and  weak,  and  hungry  she  wu;  but  felt  glad, 
withal,  that  die  had  uut  moniing  nven,  not  to 
herself  bat  to  her  grandmother,  the  last  morsel  of 
bread  that  remuned  to  her :  she  could  not  do 
without  food,  old  and  feeble  as  she  was.  Again 
she  thought  about  what  she  should  do  for  the  next 
day,  and  the  chance  of  a  letter  from  Tom  with 
money  crossed  her  mind,  and  this  brought  her 
back  to  ponder  over  her  late  cruel  disappomtment 
until  hope  died  within  her.  She  longed  to  weep, 
but  could  not ;  and  again  she  felt  that  acute  pain 
in  her  head.  She  could  not  go  to  bed ;  she  put 
her  hands  to  her  burning  temple,  and  nx^ed 
herself  to  and  fro ;  and  sat  thus  all  through 
the  weary  hours  of  the  night,  and  when  ^y 
dawned  it  found  the  poor  starving  needlewoman 
still  in  the  same  forlorn  condiUou. 

A  few  evenings  before,  as  Ellen  was  watching 
as  usual  for  the  postman,  Ata  saw  the  lady  who 
had  been  ill,  and  who  had  before  been  her  com- 
panion in  watching,  nu^  W  first  appearance  for 
some  time  at  her  nnui  rtation,  the  window.  She 
did  not  look  unhappy,  so  diou^t  Ellen,  who 
seemed  at  once  to  guess  that  she  had  had  a  letter,  for 
when  the  postman  came  the  lady  did  not  seem  so 
very  anxious  as  heretofore,  and  did  not  rush  down 
to  meet  him  as  usual ;  but  then  the  girl  remem- 
bered that  she  must  be  too  weak  to  go  down  the 
sturs ;  and  then  Ellen  watched  if  there  were  a 
letter  for  her  or  no.  It  is  wonderM  how,  when 
suffering  ourselves,  we  become  interested  in  those 
who  suffer  from  rimilar  causes,  and  our  attention  is 
often  drawn  from,  our  own  sorrows  (though  it  may 
be  only  for  a  vay  short  space)  to  dwell  on  those  of 
others.  Ellen  saw  the  postman  stop  at  the  lady's 
door,  and  in  a  few  seconds  after  she  oonld  percuve  a 
footnun  hatulmg  a  l^tsr  on  a  silver  lalTer  to  the 
lady,  who,  after  sha  had  read  it,  rose  and  left  her 
station  at  the  window.  But  EUen  could  not  tell 
vrtuther  or  not  ita  arrival  had  caused  pain  or 
I^easure. 

On  the  day  following  the  disappointment  at 
Mr.  Jones's,  EUen,  who  was  sitting  without  work, 
and  thinking  what  she  muat  next  do,  saw  a  car- 
riage stop  at  the  lady's  house  and  a  young  man 
spring  oat  of  it ;  she  then  knew  that  the  eon  had 
been  restored  to  hie  mother,  and  she  pictured  to 
herself  the  joyful  meeting,  and  her  heart  throbbed 
as  she  thought  of  what  she  should  feel  if  she  were 
to  meet  her  absent  lover :  and  then  she  bitterly 
murmured  to  herself  that  he  had  fotgotten  her, 
that  he  would  not  even  write  to  her,  and  the  con- 
trast between  herself  and  her  late  companion  in 
suspense  rose  up  strong  before  her,  and  she  could 
sit  no  longer  in  that  drewy  room,  but  left  her  seat, 
detcomined  to  make  some  effort  to  procure  food. 
She  went  to  many  a  spot  that  day  in  search  of 
work,  but  only  met  with  refiuahs;  and  towards  dusk, 
hungry  and  faint,  she  gave  up  all  hope.  Suddenly 
she  heard  a  beggar  ask  a  passer-by  for  food.  The 
thought  flashed  across  her :  she,  too,  muat  beg — 
by  no  other  means  oonld  she  procure  food  She 
wu  Btarni^.    She  stretdied  out  her  hand  almost 


instinctively,  and  asked  a  lady  who  was  puuag  to 
fpye  her  sometiiing,  but  the  lady,  heedless  of  her 
demand,  pursued  her  way.  At  tiie  same  moment 
she  heard  a  voice  saying  to  her,  "  It  is  a  yitj  thit 
such  a  fine-lo<^iDg  girl  as  you  should  be  be^^^" 
She  tamed  quickly  round,  not  undoxstandiBg  ttis 
purport  of  the  words ;  and  at  the  ssme  nuanrat  & 
gentleman  (at  least  he  had  the  dress  fii  ono)  yiioh 
pered  something  in  her  ear. 

As  if  stung  by  a  serpent,  Ellen  recoiled,  mcl 
casting  an  iadignant  glance  on  the  speaker,  qnick- 
aied  her  steps  almost  to  a  run,  and  had  soon  left 
the  spot  where  she  had  made  her  first  UDBQCceasfal 
attempt  at  b^ging. 

Ellen  slackened  not  her  speed  until  weakneu 
compelled  her  to  do  so,  and  even  then  seemed 
to  fear  lest  danger  was  pursuing  her,  and  she 
exerted  her  utmost  strength  to  gun  her  hom^  bat 
^e  felt  that  she  must  have  food  or  perish.  At 
this  moment  she  perceived  a  throng  of  posou, 
with  poverty  too  plainly  stamped  upon  them, 
entering  a  small  dirty-lo(«ing  shop;  and  eheanr 
some  females  coming  out  cn  aevtoA  <rf^  Km 
article  or  other  th^  wore  on  entering  i^  sod  Am 
going  into  a  shtm  almost  next  door  ai^  aik  far 
gin!  A  cold  shudder  seized  the  starving  gill;  isd 
die  felt  that,  wretched  as  she  was,  and  nmk  ia  life, 
she  was  not  degraded — that  abject  as  wss  ^ 
present  situation  she  had  not  forfeited  bet  i^* 
respect — that  sfaame  and  inftmy  could  sot  be 
coupled  with  her  name. 

^e  had  no  article  of  dress  to  dispose  <^  Thit 
had  been  an  expedient  she  had  long  since  naorted 
to.  All  her  things  were  pledged,  even  her  ahswl, 
without  the  disposal  of  which  she  and  her  gnnd- 
mother  must  long  since  have  starved  ontri^ 
There  was  nothing  left  to  her  now  but  her  bonnet: 
quick  as  thought  she  disposed  i^  for  ss  mocb  tf 
gave  her  aim  her  parent  ons  meall  (A,  ^ 
cannot  go  on,  she  munnnred  to  luradf ;  I  ^ 
have  a  letter  to^norrow. 

With  what  i^^y  of  feeling  did  she  w«td» 
morning  for  a  letter.  She  had  not  even  woric  to 
b^uile  the  time;  nothing  to  draw  s^r^ 
thoughts  from  the  misery  of  her  condition.  'TheR 
was  no  letter ;  and  Ellen  did  not  venture  thst  ^ 
to  make  any  effort  to  procure  employment;  w 
felt  so  wholly  discouraged  that  she  thoo^  ^ 
herself  it  would  be  no  nse  to  m^e  the  atJempt,  it 
would  be  followed  with  the  same  bitter  result  uhw 
attended  her  former  applications,  and  that  dsy  she 
could  do  without  food,  as  she  had  often  done  beforj 
and  there  was  a  littie  bread,  vduch  she  hsd 
from  her  meal  last  night,  which  would  be  suffioa* 
for  her  grandmother  next  day;  and  she  had  • 
something  over  her  which  toUl  her  tbere  woou 
ceitainlybe  a  letter  that  night 

Poor  giri,  often  and  bitter  as  had  been  herdifi- 
appointments,  she  still  basked  in  a  delusive  hof«, 
for  it  was  indeed  a  delusive  hope.  .  The  day  »"» 
to  an  end  Evening  came,  and  with  it  the  po*" 
man ;  but  he  came  not  to  her^he  passed  ^ 
went  his  round,  but  ho  paused  notatherthreflhwj 
he  tapped  not  at  her  lonely  garret-door.  For  tw 
first  time,  amid  all  her  trials,  Ellen  felt  real  (teepwr 
that  night;  herokixpBftt^d^^mygm^ 
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now  enthdy  Btrnk.  It  bad  bMn  chillftd  before, 
but  it  bad  not  been  qnencbed.  It  was  so  now. 
She  boped  no  more ! 

Next  day  the  old  woman  became  very  ill,  and 
Sllen  oonld  not  leave  her  for  a  moment.  She  bad 
a  fit,  vhidi  greatly  alarmed  the  girl,  whose  cry 
brooffbt  to  her  assiatance  a  neigbbonr,  the  same 
who  bad  gossiped  with  Ellen  about  the  rich  lady's 
son.  She  came  and  stayed  with  £Uen  until  uie 
old  woman  recovered ;  and  then  left  her,  yio- 
mising  Ellen  to  return  in  the  evening,  and  enjoin- 
ing her  not  to  quit  her  mother  a  moment 

J^ttOT  indeed  were  the  girl's  tiionghts  all  that 
day,  as  she  watched  by  her  sleeping  duoge.  "What 
would  become  of  her  if  anything  happraed  to  ber 
grandmother?  True,  she  bad  b^rly  been  no 
companion  to  ber,  for  the  poor  old  creature  bad 
become  quite  imbecile.  True,  she  had  been  a 
burden  to  her,  but  still  was  she  not  a  tie  wbidi 
bound  ber  to  life — a  something  for  which  to  toil — 
asometbing  to  tend,  to  watch,  to  love  ?  And  Ellen's 
heart  seemed  to  warm  tovrards  ber  more  than  it 
had  done  for  a  long,  long  time.  All  the  old 
woman's  former  kindness  to  the  orphan  child,  her 
exertions  to  support  her,  even  when  age  was 
creeping  on,  ber  anxions  desire  to  have  her  sent 
to  s^wol,  all  msbed  on  Ellen's  mind ;  and  memory 
took  ber  back  to  her  native  village,  to  her  happy 
yonth,  to  the  first  dawn,  of  ber  love,  to  the  day  of 
her  betrodud  to  him  who  had  promised  ever  to 
love  her,  but  who  now  had  fwgotteu  her,  who 
wrote  het  not  one  word  of  comfort  Ay,  though 
months  had  elapsed  since  she  bad  written  to  tell 
him  of  her  misery,  time  sufficient  for  his  reply  had 
pasaed.  away,  but  the  reply  came  not  Ko,  no,  he 
had  forgotten  ber !  Mr.  Fishlock  had  forgotten 
ber.  Her  'poor,  sick,  feeble  grandmother  was 
the  only  one  that  cared  for  ber  on  earth.  And 
EUen  watched  her,  and  felt  that  she  would  give 
the  world  to  prolong  that  poor  decrepit  creature's 
life. 

The  Mendly  ueigbbotir  now  entered,  and 
KtpToacbed  the  bed.  "  Has  she  had  another  fit?" 
she  asked. 

"  Ko,^  aasiwered  Ellen ;  "  but  how  ill  she  looks  t 
and  she  has  not  the  strength  of  an  in&nt  T' 

"  Like  enofagh,  poor  body,  like  enough ;  but 
thooj^  Fm  .no  do^er,  I  ^ok  that  if  ehe  bad 
aome- good  nonrishing  food  she'd  come  round," 
laid  die  woman. 

"  Ah  I  but,"  said  Ellen  mournfully,  "  I  have 
aot  a .  penny  to  buy  any,  and,  as  you  know,  I  can't 
get  work.  I  myself  haVnt  tasted  food  for  two 
daySi^and  theai  had  only  a  piece  of  bread." 

''Poor  thing!  ^>oor  thing  t"  said  the ne^hbour, 
\ntymg\y.  "I  wish  that  I  cotJd  give  you  any- 
iiio^;  but  there's  not  a  bit  of  bread  in  the  house, 
aoT  a  hal^tenny  to  get  any.  But  I  tell  ye  what  I'll 
in.  Tve  soine  wasbin'  at  home  to  get  finished  for 
Lhe  lady  as  lives  opposite,  so  TU  go  home  now, 
For  I  don't  think  its  likely  she'll  (pointing  to  the 
yld  woman)  'ave  another  fit,  and  Til  sit  up  all 
lig^t,  as  Tve  often  done  afore,  and  when  I  takes 
'*.e  things  in  the  morning  and  gets  paid  (for  the/r 

T  regular  people),  Til  lend  you  a  few  pence ;  for 
•    .     I'm  Borry  for  ye;"  and  the  good  woman 


brushed  away  Bometluiig  very  like  a  tear  ftom  her 
eyes. 

"  God  bless  you !"  said  Ellen.  But  could  yon 
not  let  me  have  anything  to-night  ?  It  will  be  so 
many,  many  honrs  before  my  poor  grandmother 
has  any  food." 

"  Food !  aye,  give  we  food  F'  feebly  articulated 
the  old  woman,  whom  (he  last  words  had  roused. 

Ellen  and  the  other  woman  both  started,  md  the 
latter  then  whispered,  "  I  can't  give  ye  anything 
to-night,  it^a  quite  beyond  my  power ;  bnt  don't 
talk,  and  maybe  shell  drop  off  to  sleep  again,  and 
won't  feel  the  biting  hunger,  which,  God  knows,  is 
hard  enough  to  bear,  spe*^^  for  the  old  and  side ; 
and  I  hope  to-morrow  to  bring  ye  a  bit  to  eat" 

Ellen's  heart  died  within  her,  but  she  did  not 
say  more— she  knew  it  was  useless ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  door  closed  npon  the  woman,  she  felt  in 
truth  and  in  reality  the  force  of  the  expression, 
that  hunger  is  indeed  hard  to  bear ;  for  she  felt 
how  weak  she  had  become  from  want  of  food.  Her 
head  swam — f  A«  knew  what  it  was  to  starve  ! 

The  kind-hearted  neij^ibour  was  mistaken  in 
snppodng  that  the  old  woman  would  go  to  sleep 
agam.  She  became  feverish  and  excited,  and  she 
t^ed  to  herself  incessantly ;  but  it  was  in  her 
usual  Incoherent  manner,  and  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
Ellen  could  not  catch  the  words.  But  as  night 
drew  on,  and  the  old  woman  worked  herself  up  to 
a  greater  d^ree  of  agitation,  h^  voice  beomie 
louder,  her  strength  appeared  to-  increase,  and 
Ellen  began  to  tmnk  her  roison  was  returning, 
for  she  spoke  more  collectedly  and  intelligibly. 
"Mary,"  she  said,  as  if  addressing  her  dead 
daughter,  "  did  you  give  me  your  only  child  to 
take  care  of?  Aye,  did  you!  and  how  did  she 
reward  we?  Starve  1 — ^let  we  starve,  arter  all  the 
care  we  took  of  her !  Do  hear !  we're  hungry ;  and 
when  we  ask  ber  food,  do  you  know,  she  laughs ! 
There!  do  ye  hear  her?"  and  she  paused  to 
listen. 

"Dear,  dear  grandmother,  it  is  only  the  rain  yon 
hear,"  said  Ellen,  soothingly,  "and  you  shall  soon 
have  food ;  indeed,  indeed,  you  shall  I" 

"Hush,  Mary,  don't  let  them  hear !  they'd  kill 

fK>r  we  kiJtm  could.  And  yet  I  cared  for  her  as 
did  for  ye,  Mary ;  and  I  loved  h«r,  ol^  I  loved 
her  so !  But  she  is  ungratefiil ;  she  won't  voi^; 
she's  wishii^  for  onr  death,  she  and  Tom.  Do  ye 
know  Tom?  He's  bad«  or  he  wouldn't  let  poor 
we  starve.   Aye,  starve!  do  ye  hear?" 

"  Mother  1  mother  cried  the  heartbroken  girl, 
whom  these  reproaches  almost  maddened,  "  I  can't 
get  work ;  but  you  know  I  love  you,  and  that  Pm 
your  own,  own  Ellen,  that  would  die  for  you." 
And  she  sobbed  aloud. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  scene  of  misery.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  the  rain  was  foiling  feat,  and  was 
even  entering  the  wretched  garret  through  the 
window.  One  farthing  candle,  whidi  the  kind 
neighbours  had  left  them,  served  to  throw  a  glim- 
mer of  light  over  Uie  apartment  In  the  bed  lay 
the  old  woman,  while  by  her  side  stood  her  weep- 
ing granddaughter,  watehing  the  parent  who  had 
succoured  ^ 

unavailing  cry  for  food.    ^       '  o 


sun's  tnp  «tt  fidl  beion,  bat  nonr  it  oror- 
flowed.  Hmmm  nature  coold  bear  no  more ;  and 
as  like  old  -woman  cwthroad  to  ask  for  food,  and 
damuid  1^  Bhe  gam  her  wne,  aud  yet  aud  she 
Ifltred  her,  EUen  ewld  endore  the  eone  no  longer. 
Her  seofie  aud  her  reason  seemed  to  leave  her. 
She  ran  from  the  room — ebe  tmdid  die  stredrdoor, 
and  radied  ioto  the  open  air.  She  had  neither 
shawl  nor  bonnet,  bat  Ae  felt  not  the  atorm  that 
beat  upon  her  defenoelesB  head.  On,  on  she  hnr- 
rkd,  ^e  knew  not  ^ore ;  bat  one  thought  was 
mipermoat— «A«  was  atarvingt — she,  tlM  protector 
of  her  early  life,  was  calling  to  hor  for  "  Food  I 
food !  food  f"  ai^  she  had  none  to  give  her.  It 
must  be  i^ocared ;  bat  bow,  hot  where,  she  knew 
oat.  Unmindfol  of  all,  of  ererythlng,  she  slack- 
ened not  her  speed,  she  paused  not  on  her  way, 
ImA  Toshed  wildly  on-~oi),  she  knew  not  where. 

Vken  waa  a  s[dendid  ofatotio  lliat  night  at 
Exeter^ialL  At  ita  coadiuaon,  a  vast  oonconne 
of  peo]^e  issmd  firom  flie  bnildiag,  but  it  rained 
so  heavily  Aat  a  number  of  them  were  glad  to 
retreat  back  to  the  portico  and  remain  vndcr  its 
friendly  shelter. 

Amoi^Bt  the  many  that  crowded  under  the 
portico  was  a  gentleman  dresaed  like  a  clergyman, 
who  had  for  a  mtmient  advanced  into  the  open  air, 
but  having  looked  in  vain  tor  a  cab,  was  glad  to 
r^;ain  the  elidter  he  had  left  Scarcely  had  he 
done  so  before  a  hare-headed  female,  mining  her 
way  ra|;ffiilly  through  the  crowd,  advanced  to  him, 
and,  seizing  his  arm,  wildly  ezdaimed,  "It  is  I  it 
is  he !  I  was  not  mistaken.  For  mercy's  sake, 
ISx.  FiaUock,  £e>11ov  me  V  At  the  same  moment 
Ae  eagerly  made  an  cmaning  in  the  crowd  and  led 
tlM  way,  tnming  to  low  if  he  followed  her. 

It  ■ma,  indeed,  no  easy  nfattcr  to  do  ao ;  and 
bavmg  witt  difficulty  kept  her  in  view,  t2te  gentle- 
man Mideavoured  to  fellow  inker  tmdL  The  speed 
at  which  she  went  made  it  a  dUBoult  matter  to 
keep  up  with  her,  or  rather  keep  the  distance 
between  than  sufficiently  limited  to  CTable  him  to 
descry  her  Qgwce  as  it  ftitted  before  him. 

On  such  a  night,  most  pe<^e  would  have 
declined  the  task  of  fc41owisg  the  wretched  sup- 
jdicant ;  but  Mr.  Fishlock  was  a  hmnane  man.  The 
pHeons  tones  in  which  he  had  been  addressed  had 
filled  him  with  companion ;  and  though  he  could 
not  Btf^  to  himself  that  he  recognised  the  pmon  who 
aemted  him,  he  had  some  indudnct  recollection 
of  having  seen  her  before  though  he  knew  not 
wherft  At  length  the  woman  Happed  before  a 
home,  the  dow  <^  which  ihe  opened.  Followed 
by  Sir.  Fishlock,  she  hurried  m  ^  stairs,  until 
she  stopped  before  a  garret  door,  throng^  the 
chinks  of  which  a  light  &ii^  rinnmered.  ^e 
toined  the  handle  of  uie  dota*,  and  aa  a  ray  of  light 
gleamed  on  her  &oe,  lb.  fishlock,  who  had  not 
before  observed  her  doaely,  reoogniaed  in  the 
emaciated  ftce  of  the  girl— EUen  Linn  I  He 
started,  and  a  bitter  pang  of  unavailing  regret 
emote  his  heart 

He  had  been  absent  from  home  when  Ellen's 
letter  had  arrived  there,and  being  Awtiy  expected 
by  his  bmSky,  they  hnd  not  fcurwsrded  it  to  him. 
On  hia  retom  he  set  about  nkiiig  theaaoMMoy 


inquries  and  apftteatioui  fir  mm;  kit  lAM 
thu  occupied  he  dad  not  dsem  it  mfumof 
write  and  tell  hor  that  he  vras  80  dsHBg.  Haii 
not  rcfl«!t  dwt  her  kttor  had  lam  aome  tkoe 
already  at  his  houae^  aid  tiuk  iha  an^  It 
aaxioiuly  wuting  for  an  inawer.  Ha  waa  a  bsK- 
volent  ud  a  kind-hearted  mam,  but,  in  common 
with  many  other  aani^i^  and  wdl-iotes^oaed 
people^  he  was  of  dilatory  and  proerastiaatiiig 
faahtts.  He  had  deferred  writaig  man  day  to  dvf, 
even  after  he  had  i^lied  ior  the  wrfaiiatann  of  tbs 
widow  into  an  afans^ouse  and  received  a  hrm- 
able  reply.  He  had  also  made  mquiries  about 
Ellem's  obtainix^  a  free  passage  to  Anstnlia,  ud 
had  intended  at  once  to  write  to  her;  bitbeii^ 
obliged  to  go  to  London  on  boeinesB,  in  tm  w 
three  dv^  he  thought  it  better  to  see  hsr  hmdf 
upon  Uie  totgee^  as  the  short  ddi^  could  not,  ka 
imagined,  make  any  ddferencs  I 

Old  he,  then,  written  one  line  to  give  her  hi^c, 
it  would  hove  eBabled  her  to  bear  np  aguiMther 
suffieringa — it  would  have  chaeied  hn  Mas 
spirits ;  but  now —         *  •  ' 

Ellen,  as  soon  aa  she  entered  the  room,  eidiiiud, 
« (A,  mother,  here  is  Mr.  Fishlock ;  youBhsUno* 
have  some  food  f  But  as  she  approached  her,  Ae 
uttered  a  pierdx^  shri^,  and  fdU  upon  th«  bsi 
The  old  woman  uku  dttad  ! 

"Ellen,  my  poor  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Fiihlodt 
ftdvaiKsng  hurriedly  towards  ker.  But  he  reaiiled 
in  horror,  for  he  gued  upon  an  idiot. 

o  o  •  • 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  postman  He 
broc^ht  the  long,loi^  vrii^ed-fbr  letter  ftomTaBL 
Bi^  Ellen  did  no4^  as  she  would  have  done  a 
previously,  rash  oat  to  aeiaa  it. 

In  vain  Mr.  Fishlock  and  tiuwa  be  had  ioik 
monedto  hiaaasistnce  endeamnved  tombbtf 
conaraoua  it  was  a  lettw  from  her  Iovck.  la  tn, 
afler  he  had  opened  it,  Mr.  FishloA  vmjtA  to 
make  her  understand  its  contents.  It  told  tlat 
Tom  had  not  forgotten  her;  but  tM^giiendCo 
the  heart  by  the  sad  account  she  had  given  in  ^ 
last  letter  of  their  circumstaDces,  he  had  toiled  oA 
toiled,  until  he  had  earned  nearly  safficieat  t» 
bring  her  ov€nr,  and  that  his  maateTj  to  whoa  ^ 
related  his  story,  had  advanced  him  what  aide  np 
the  sum  he  now  sent;  but  that,  not  wishing  to  vi^ 
uptin  until  be  could  remit  her  tlM  monqr,  be  hid 
wlowed  two  vessels  to  leave  without  sswfisff ' 
letter.  In  vain  Mr.  Fishlock  tried  to  make  hff 
understand  that  Tom  still  loved  hei^-aha  btod 
him  not  vu&  be  ihowed  her  the  many^ 
fidthfulfeDowbadseBt—fihe  heeded  Bot,diemwiit' 

To  on  their  effortB  to  anme  a  ray  of  inteOi- 
gcDoe  in  her  they  recdved  no  aasver,  mm  Ab 
fixed  and  vacant  atare  <rf'  heUdeea,  hopdess  idif*?'  i 
o  o  »  •  ! 

Every  ^kai  was  made  to  raatore  the  ■ 
girl  to  health  and  reason.  Mr.  fishlock,  rioif 
with  remorse  at  the  fatal  renlts  of  hie  tsrdi' 
ness  and  thoughtkesnees,  spured  no  enMsae,  w 
neglected  no  means,  by  vrtiidi  even  htr  psrtid 
recovery  migbt  be  effected.  Bat  it  was  all  ii 
vain;  Mrs  waaahoaeleaMaaa.  ^biApdaf  oChr 
death  die  xenuiltfi  iii  ^MlOOgl^ 
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Aaom  tiie  firnidB  practised  by  Pntectionist  writes, 
and  e^eoaUy  by  the  aathon  of  ihoie  artkiM  in 
"Kattwood,"  with  ivhk^  we  piopoN  tins  mcmdi 
tB  d«l  non  «e|)eeiitUy,  h  m  did  Iw^  ia  to  talk 
■  if  a  jmtectrra  0oai4aw  wore  a  very  andent 

was  a  Weadi 

cf  gmhwrfag  obtigatkniB,  and  a  iceoh  that  those 
nnt  doeely  interested  c<mid  sot  have  eatcidated 
oa  or  prepand  for.  Thns,  in  &e  ProteetSonist 
stick,  in  his  July  number,  on  artide  evek  more 
tedioQs  in  style  ioA  hat^ot  in  apait  tiMn  its 
predeecesony  "  Blackwood"  twaddles  in  lida  sort : 
"We  Bi^,  after  the  xioet  eatefial  and  tibonght- 
fiil  ddibention,  tiut  die  {meeedingB  of  tbe  Legia- 
litore  witii  regard  to  the  fannen  «f  Great  Britain 
an  tireooocilable  with  the  principles  of  jnstioe, 
with  the  Bacnd  laws  <tf  naoiali^,  which  no  l^ift- 
Islive  tesohriions  can  abrogate  or  annul.  The 
ftrmeis  are  entitled  to  maintoin  that,  m  fa  bb 
nguit  them,  tiie  public  iaith  has  been  bn^ea. 
SKh  <rf  Asm  ai  hold  leaaes  bad  a  distinct  and 
mqnatiftad  gvarantee  givm  to  Aem  bylbepro- 
teenre  lawa."  Foatponug-  till  a  mare  appreciate 
EMion  of  the  present  paper  dtsossioa  of  <he 
^oestion,  whether  the  duuige  of  1846  iras  tdfeoted 
in  die  best  maimeT,  and  how  fiv  the  agricol- 
tariflts  Aemsehres  were  to  blame  (or  there  being 
little  choice  as  to  mode  left  to  our  Btatesmen, 
we  oaly  wy,  in  the  meantime,  that  to  taSc  as 
"Kaokwood"  here  talks,  as  if  the  Corn-laws  were 
of  ancient  date^  and  had  something  ef  spet^alp^- 
petaity  m  their  nature,  is  t»  talk  nonsense.  Why, 
"  Kickwood's"  writm  himself — yom^  as,  from 
luB  rawness  and  varimesB,  we  cwitably  presmne 
Itiia  to  ba— probably  saw  these  laws  be^  as  wsll 
n  esd ;  in  1816,  he  most,  at  the  least,  hare  been 
"  nwwling  and  poking  iuhk  nnrsi^  arms,"  as,  inlel- 
leetBafiy,heismdi^ngaBdpakiiigstLll.  ^^man 
wbo,  as  Mr.  BoUnsoi^  oranslly  and  snccesrfally 
nond  in  ft«  Honsa  of  Ohubchis^  on  (he  ITu 
f^roary,  ISIS^  thai  the  Oom-laws  be  enacted, 
was  the  Terr  flame  man  who,  as  £ari  <tf  Ripoo, 
<AGiaUynMi  suecessfnlly  moved,  in  the  Hsittec^ 
^Ards,  en  the  25th  May,  1846,  that  the  Gom-lawB 
be  r^iealed.  IVwe  wno  stood  grown  mcti  on  the 
^treets  of  Londtm  when  Ae  Legtdature  was  pass- 
ag  the  Oon-lrill,  amid  the  Tiolenoe  and  execra- 
tions of  the  maltitade  tmi  the  rattle  of  mwketry, 
were  not  oM  men  when  they  celebrated  the 
downiUl  of  the  system  which  that  Bill  intfodnced 
is  (he  FVee-trade  fiUl  of  UsMbestw.  Keither 
wu  tbe  hnr  eirer  regarded  as  t^wciBlly  pMpcAoal 
UB  its  nature,  bnt  t^  reverse.  No  sooner  was  it 
oacted  4ian  the  ProteGtiomsts  themsdves  awda 
•Sorts  to  get  il  atlered ;  in  one  sesrion  alone  (1 822) 
they  made  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  no  less  than 
sepnala  and  differing  proposals  <tf  am«idment ; 
ia  somewhere  about  hw  of  the  muabec  of  years 
it  lasted,  ParNmaentary  conunittees  inn  ett^M^ 
'^eouMering-'' it;  it  vaaAnettete  altered  both 


in  |Hrinch>le  and  details ;  and  it  never  had  a  year's 
respite  from  the  attacks  of  political  economists 
and  popoha-  lMdor&  In  a  word,  this  law,  which 
we  we  adnd  to  regard  as  andent  and  firmly 
eetabUshad  in  pnblic  o|ani<n  and  in  the  polity 
of  flie  OomBMttwealth,  was  a  thing  of  yesterday,, 
whose  history  was  singulaTly  nnsetUsd  and  wb- 
p^Nilar — a  law  possesMng  not  any  more  bat  many 
less  than  the  ordinary  claims  to  be  reepectMly 
deatt  with  in  legidation  or  discussion. 

Taking  this  tarath  along  with  us,  we  recur  for  a 
moment  to  a  statement  with  which  we  concluded  last 
month,  thot^  not  then  udng  it  for  exactly  the 
same  object  as  at  present — the  fact  that  the  cereal 
prodoce,  ordmarily  estimated  ataboattK),000,O00L 
of  annnal  value,  and  at  least  admitted  not  to 
exceed  the  proportion  of  one'durd  to  the  iriwle 
f^cnltoral  prodnce,  is  altme  exposed  to  competi- 
tWB.  The  qiHBtioOf  gnsA  importance  at  thia 
sta^  ai  Ae  controrecsy,  as  to  what  is  the  valne,. 
poative  and  proportional  oi  the  cereal  portion 
oar  upricultmal  produce,  is  one  not  sofficiently 
coBfli«red,  altho^g^  almost  nobody  is  so  entirely 
earless  and  ignorant  abont  it  (proof  oS  this  seem* 
ingly  strong  assurtion  instantly)  as  the  writers 
in  "Blackwood."  In  184€,  Mr.  M'Oalloch,  draw- 
ing hk  inibrmdrtion  from  a  varie^  of  anthentio 
somices,  stated  tbe  annnal  vidne  of  the  agricuHnral 
prodnce  of  the  three  kii^doms  at  227,771,548^; 
and  the  estimate  has  been  gmerally  accepted  aa 
snbstantially  accnnte.  But  "  Blackwood,"  in  hia 
Jf^y  namher,  has  made  tbe  dtscovery  (at  the  evil 
instigation  <^  one  Ur.  Maoqneen,  whom  we  thot^ht 
had  been  Imried  for  ever,  a  donn  years  ago,  nnder 
a  momitain  of  his  own  hsavy  pamphlets)  that  dra 
trae  %are8  ue,  eachuHU  of  bve  stock,  just  exacdy 
58^5&,58€J.;  or  npwaids  of  16,000;000j.,  mora 
Ihask  twie€'and^half  the  ovdinary  and  accepted 
estimate  of  the  whole  prodooe,  menuiw  of  eme  I 
But,  putting  down  the  vahie  of  "tire  stock, 
at  504,838,7901.,  be  brings  the  total  annnal  vahie 
of  agricnltnral  prodnce  to  precisely  1,089,382,266^, 
or  more  than  /our  timet  the  known  and  accepted 
troth!  NatantUy  not  havii^  implicit  fcith  in 
hie  accoraey,  we  hunted  "  Blackwood's"  p^os  for 
some  of  the  evidenee  of  Uus  astomiding  discovery—- 
some  of  the  kerns  of  tins  tranendons  totid.  We 
did  not  find  anytinag  of  HaA  aatt,  bat  we  found 
Bconething  with  which  we  are  quite  as  well  pleased 
— abonduit  contndiGtion  and  refotation  ont  of  hia 
own  mooft.  As  a  snfficint  instance  (and  it  k 
only  raie  amoag  many),  we  qnote  from  his  March 
number  (p^  368)*  this  shigle  line:  "Annual 
walue  of  me  agricnmiral  pvdiwtions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  260,000,0002."  fWmers,  good  easy  men, 
who  g»  ^ont  aASmg  their  nsi^boun  ^  th^ 
have  seen  Bfawkwood^s'  astoBUing  statistics," 
shoold  reaHy  ponder  this.  One  mon&  their 
fitatintHna  says,  "Amraal  value  the  agri* 
evkoial  prodoctions  <a D^e6^^@d^f^^ 
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250,000,0001.;"  Miodier  montli.  "AnnTuil  vthu 

of  the  agricultoral  prodoctioua  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  1,089,382,266  V  To  qnadn^Ie,  or  to 
quarter  the  tmth,  is  a  feat  with  wliich  this  ^ricnl- 
tnral  authority  eeema  familiar,  and  a  good  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounda  sterling  he  reckons 
M  nothing,  if  they  happen  to  stand  the  least  in  his 
way.  But,  taking  the  latter  version  of  his  state- 
mentB  on  the  point  in  hand — the  version  in  which 
he  adds  ^ght  AundrAi  and/ortynutiion*  tUtUng 
to  his  former  i)«rnon— what  is  the  proportional 
valne  he  assigns  to  cereals  ?  He  states  the  item 
thus:  <' Grains,  potatoes,  <fe&,  ^Ifi^.JSOL,"  or 
•ten  miilitms  more  than  Kr.  MOnlloch'a  recaved 
estimate  of  the  annual  valna  of  all  agricultoral 
products  whaterff.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  Uiat 
the  statement  is  not  very  explicit ;  he  bmtb,  "  Grains, 
potatoes,  Sfc"  "Why  "potatoes?"  Why  "Ac 9" 
Why  not  adhere  to  the  ordinary  classification  of 
keeping  the  cereals  by  themselves,  and  "  potatoes, 
&c"  among  the  other  root  crops ?  For  no  reason, 
we  fear,  that  is  likely  to  be  readily  admitted. 
But  making  the  beat  we  can  of  his  figures — ^making, 
on  account  of  "  potatoes,  &c^'  a  deduction  as  sm^ 
as  even  he  could  ask  from  the  237,64:3,750f^it  will 
be  seen  that  the  figures  ap|dicable  to  "  grains"  bear 
a  great  deal  lees  than  the  proportion  of  one-third  to 
his  very  grand  total  of  1,089,382,2662.  He  thus 
sdll  givea  us  more  than  we  want  for  our  present 
purpose;  he  agrees  with  us  that  the  amount  of 
cereals,  whatever  it  may  be  stated  pootively,  is, 
rtated  proportionally,  leas  than  one-^urd  in  value  of 
the  wlu^e  agricultimd  produce  of  Ais  country. 

Equally  stunning  wmt  the  above  totals  are  the 
statements  made  by  "Kackwood,"  especially  in  his 
July  number,  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
and  how  far  the  o^er  two-thirds  of  agricultural 
produce  are  exposed  to  competition.  In  fact,  he 
never  seems  to  have  thought  it  possible  that  all 
agricultural  produce  alike  is  not  exposed  to  com- 
petition equally  with  the  cereals.  He  simply 
assumes  that  they  are  so ;  and  then  launches  into 
assertions  as  to  the  "present  depreciation"  and 
"  impending  ruin,"  with  his  usual  breadth  of 
assertion  and  depth  of  ignorance.  He  tells  us  in 
hia  July  number  (p.  109)  that  the  importation  of 
provisions  is  "annihilating"  the  trade  of  rearing 
cattle  in  this  country,  and  (p.  112}  condescends  to 
particulars  by  statmg  that  the  dejaedation  on 
"  live  stock,  Ac"  "  Uucen  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  (a  moat  moderate  caknlatioD,  and 
below  the  mark  so  &r  as  Scotland  is  concerned), 
ahowB  a  loss  on  604,883,7302.  of  126.208,4322." 
additional;"  that  is,  additional  to  181,361,3102., 
which  he  puts  down  as  the  depreciation  in  the 
other  kinds  of  produce,  making  a  total  depre- 
ciation of  307^69,7422.,  being  just  80,000,000t 
more  than  the  whole  value  of  the  articles  said  to 
be  depreciated,  according  to  the  estimate  of  all 
sane  people,  and  even  of  "  Blackwood"  himself  in 
the  cooler  month  of  March  I  Although  such  in- 
sensate ravings  carry  their  own  reply  and  con- 
demnation on  their  fronts,  we  shall  devote  a  few 
sentences  to  showing  that,  as  regards  cattle  and 
everything  but  the  cereals,  not  only  is  "Hack- 
wood"  ia^touB  and  .insane  but  a  pretty  common 


oomphdntauHm^  Pftitedtonists  of  ordinary  hnmfy 
and  arithmetic  is  not  merdy  untrue  Imt  impoi* 
nble. 

The  question  aa  to  live  stock  and  odter  oon- 
cereals  natnrall^  divides  into  two :  Has  any,  and 
what,  depreciation  taken  place?  and  is  importation 
the  cause  ?   We  shall  take  the  latter  first,  becatue, 
we  frankly  confess,  we  wish  to  bring  out  some 
facta  which  would  be  made  to  appear  supeiflnons, 
and  refute  some  statements  which  would  be  made 
to  appear  not  worth  a  single  wor^  were  we  to 
proceed  first  to  deal  with  the  question  as  to  die 
exiatence  and  extent  of  depreciation.  There  are 
two  shapes  in  which  the  imports  in  this  depart- 
ment take  place — ^live  stock  and  provisions.  Gveiy- 
body,  at  lieaBt  every  agriculturist,  and  it  is  mm 
snoh  that  we  at  iv^ent  specially  sed  a  hniii^, 
will  remember  the  outcry  about  the  depredation, 
when  Sir  B.  Peel  passed  his  cattle  tariff  in  1842 ; 
how  farmers  went  about  bitterly  proclainung, 
"  Feel's  in  the  market ;"  and  how,  for  instance,  in 
cattle-rearing  Aberdeenshire,  the  harmless  connty 
member,  A(£niral  Gordon,  was  furiously  yelled  at 
whenever  he  appeared,  even  by  the  tenants  of  }as 
brother,  Lord  Aberdeen,  "  Peel's  accomplice."  A 
valuable  Parliamentary  paper  (No.  460)  just  iseiied, 
gives  us  authentic  means  of  testing  minutely,  if 
that  were  necessary,  the  truth  of  a  complunt  wlikh 
notoriously  general  hcta  have  refuted,  and  iriiicli 
even  those  who  were  first  and  lond^  in 
have  now  abandoned.   We  confine  onrselvea  to 
the  imports  under  the  head  "  Oxen  and  BaUe," 
whidi  IB  the  chief  item,  and  exhilntB  the  features 
common  to  all  the  rest,   The  number  of  beasts 
imported  stood  thus  in  each  year  respectively— 
1842,  3,166;  1843,  1,114;  1844,  3,682;  1845, 
9,743;  1846,17,191 ;  1847,  27,831;  1848,24^; 
1849,  21,884.   There  are  two  features  prominent 
in  this  history  of  the  imports  of  cattie.  One 
(brought  out  in  detail  by  another  table  in  the  Par- 
liamentary paper  we  are  citing)  is,  that  prices 
were  lowest  in  1843-4,  when  the  importe  were 
smallest^  and  hi^est  in  1847,  when  the  importg 
were  largest;  showing,  as  clecu^y  as  figures  can, 
that  the  imports  of  cattie  have  never  yet  affected 
the  price.    The  other  is,  that  the  imports  bare 
mamfeetiy  reached  their  mayimum,  and  are  on 
the  decline,  having  been  decreasing  at  the  rate  <^ 
about  fifteen  per  cent  for  the  last  two  and  a 
years.   But,  indeed,  even  "  Bladnrood"  now 
up  this  point  aa  hopeless.   He  admits  ^  128  (tf 
January  No.)  that  ^e  importation  of  live  stock 
has  not  caused  depresrion,  and  is  decrcanng;  i" 
short,  that  &e  farmers  have  nothing  to  fear  irw 
that  quarter.    We  pass,  then,  from  the  subject  d 
live  imports,  but  with  the  remark  that  those  who 
now  thus  confess  that  these  have  been  powerleafl  m 
affecting  prices  were  formerly  the  loudest  in 
phesying  ruin ;  and  that  though  their  failores  in 
prophecy  have  not  made  them  more  slow  in  assert- 
ing, it  shootd  make  the  farmers  more  slow  in 
believing. 

The  prediction  to  which  these  false  and  nn- 
abashed  profdieta  have  betaken  themselveB  is, 
that  thoi^^  dwy  now  find  they  were  quite 
wrong  and  n(^iMnacalf^)Of^tHp|t^e  uni«rta, 
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they  will  prove  quite  right  in  their  vaticinations 
about  provisions.     In  reference  to  this  danger, 
"Hackwood"  says  (January  No.,  p.  128), "  It  does 
not  leave  one  single  rallying  point  or  chance  of 
escape  to  the  British  agriculturist and  (July 
Na,  p.  109),  "It  is  annihilating  that  branch  of 
prodooe."    Let  us  see,  at  a  couple  of  glances, 
what  is      amount  of  ^lese  annimlating  imports, 
and  what  probability  there  is  of  their  increase. 
The  quantity  of  "  Beef,  salted  or  fresh"  (and  we 
take  the  imports  under  this  head  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  took  the  corresponding  head  in 
dealing  with  live  animals)  was,  according  to  the 
paper  already  mentioned,  last  year,  149,962  cwts., 
which,  at  6  cwto.  of  eatable  produce  per  animal, 
gives  24,993  animals.   The  total  import  of  the 
same  article  in  the  form  of  live  stock  was,  last 
year,  taking  oxen,  bulls,  and  cows  together, 
40,804  animals.    Now  it  is  surely  necessary  for 
"Blackwood"  to  explain  how  it  ia  that,  after 
having  admitted  that  the  importation  of  40,804 
live  animals  has  no  effect  on  prices  or  production, 
he  m&na^B  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
importation  of  26,000  dead  animals  has  already 
"cansed  a  depreciation  of  25  per  cent"  and  is 
"  annihilating  production" ! !     It  will  surely  be 
admitted  that  uie  contradiction  is  apparently  mon- 
Ktroufl,  and  requiring  explanation  or  retractation. 
Oh  I  bat,  cries  some  agricultural  alarmist,  who 
always  prefers  prophecy  and  the  fature  to  facts 
and  the  present,  "the  tiling,  though  quite  tri- 
fling at  present,  will  go  on  increasing  through 
all  time   coming."     A   glance   at   the  facts 
deprives  this  prophecy,  which  certainly  has  no 
claim  to  belief  on  account  of  the  good  character 
of  the  proptet,  of  all  credibility  and  even 
possibility.     Wc  may,  without  founding  much 
upon  it,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  beef, 
lost  j'ear,  were  27,000  cwta.  lest  Oan  in  1846. 
Bnt  it  is  more  important  to  notice  Hie  fitct  ^aA  all 
of  the  imports  tmder  tiie  he^  "  Piovifflons,"  save 
the  merest  fraction,  consist  of  salted  articles.  It 
is  clear  as  day  that  there  must  be  a  very  scanty 
and  narrow  limit  to  such  imports  in  a  countiy 
like  this,  where  the  use  of  salted  food  is  com- 
paratively very  unusual  and  quite  unnecessary. 

Although,  what  we  have  just  been  saying  is 
certainly  not  unprofitable,  either  for  reproof  or 
ioatruction,  it  is  all  rendered  superfluous  in  its 
bearings  on  the  main  question  by  what  we  are 
now  about  to  state.  We  have  been  seeing  if  the 
importation  could  have  been  the  cause  of  any 
depredation  that  might  have  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  live  stock ;  we  have  now  to  mention  that 
that  depreciation,  which  "  Hackwood"  knows  to 
amooDt  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  just 
126,208,432^.,  has  no  existence  at  all  save  in  his 
own  muddled  and  heated  br«n«  or  rather,  it  is 
much  safer  to  say,  in  his  own  pages.  He  says 
tKit,  "  on  a  most  moderate  calculation,  below  the 
mark  in  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  live 
stock,  &c.  (?)  has  been  depreciated  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  cent."  Depreciated  from  the  prices  of 
what  date  ?  He  takes  care  not  to  tell  us  that,  and 
to  be  on  no  occasion  specific  in  his  meanings,  else 
why  his  incessant  and  iuscrotable  et  eetavu  f  Bat 
vol-  xvu. — so,  cc 


on  this  point  we  shall  take  him  at  any  date,  for 
any  term  of  years,  and  prove  that  his  statement 
about  a  depreciation  of  25per  cenL  is  indefensiUe 
and  indecent  nonsense.  We  take  from  the  Pa> 
liamentary  paper  already  quoted  the  annual  average 
price  per  stone  of  Slbs.  of  "  beasta"  and  "  sheep"  m 
the  London  marfcetB,  in  each  year  since  1840, 


taking,  in  each 
medium  prices  > 


year,  the  "second  olaas"  and 


Beuts.  Sheep. 

1840  ....  3b.  «d.  3s.  lO^d. 

1841  ...      .  38. 9d.  3a.  lOid. 

1842  .       .       .       .  3b.  7d.  3s.  lOd. 

1843  ...      .  38.2id.  .-1b.  5d. 

1844  .      .      .      .  38.1d.  3i.  S}d. 

1845  .  3a.5id>  Si.  lO^d. 

1846  .      .      .      .  3a.  lid.  4b.  Id. 

1847  ....  3b.  lOld.  4s.  4id. 

1848  .      .      .  3s.7d.  4B.2|d. 

1849  .      .  3b.  lid.  38. 4{d. 

1850  (first  four  moaths)  3b.  2id.  3b.  5}d. 

There^  are,  of  course,  some  Huctuationa  here ; 
but  where  is  the  "depreciation  of  25  per  cent?' 
or,  where  is  anything  that  can  be  caUed  depre- 
ciation at  all?  not  to  ask,  where  is  any  depre- 
ciation caused  imports  ?  The  Iu|hest  year  in 
the  list,  for  both  beasts  and  sheep,  is  1  &47,  when  not 
only  was  the  trade  absolutely  free,  but  the  imports 
were  larger  than  they  ever  were  before,  or  have 
been  since.  The  lowest  years  are  certainly  those 
that  embraced,  and  immediately  followed,  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  first  alterations  on  the  tariff  {L  e. 
the  chan^  from  prohibition  to  a  duty) ;  but  as  the 
imports  in  these  years  (1842-^  were  absolutely 
trifling,  if  the  depreciation  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  change  in  the  law  it  could  only  have 
been  because  agricultural  comforters,  like  "  Black- 
wood," took  the  opportunity  to  propagate  a  panic 
The  last  two  years  show  a  decline  from  those 
inmiediately  preoBding,  but  not  a  decline  of  25 
per  cent,  nor  any  decune  at  all  from  the  prices  of 
several  of  the  y^^  preceding  the  introduction  of 
Free-trade.  To  account  for  tiiis  slight  decline 
(which  we  have  already  seen  cannot  possibly  be ' 
accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of  imports),  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  dispose  of  "  Blackwood's"  asser- 
tion, that  the  imports  are  "  annihilating  this  branch 
of  produce,"  we  quote  himself  ^January  No^ 
p.  128) :  "  The  tendency  of  recent  improvements 
in  aCTicuItare  has  been  to  increase  materially  the 
suppUes  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  to  reduce  the 
price,  BO  as  to  exclude  the  probability  of  any  great 
accessions  to  our  importations  for  many  years." 
What  have  we  here  proved,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  by  "  Blackwood's"  own  evidence?  That  his 
"  depreciation  of  25  per  cent"  is  a  senseless,  shame- 
less &Ue ;  and  ^lat  the  trade  which  he  one  montii 
says  is  "  being  annihilated,''  is,  he  tells  us  another 
mont^,  "  increudng  materially  f 

It  may  here  be  necessary  to  re-state  tiie  por- 
tions we  hare  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
establishing ;  for  we  have  been  so  often  compelled 
to  dive  into  holes  on  either  side  in  order  to 
un-earth  the  enemy,  that  possibly  some  readers 
may  almost  have  forgotten  where  we  proposed  to 
gt>,  and  where,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  have 
now  arrived.  We  have  anived^M  this :  that  our 
agricnltorists  are  explSedzto  bQoha^^iion  only  in 


their  cereal  produce  (wa  haire  examined  the  case 
of  live  stock,  and  even  "  Blackwood "  gives  up 
green  cropa) ;  and  that  ceveals  form  only  one-third 
of  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of  tlus  country. 
In  short,  the  agriculturist  is  espoeed  to  compe- 
tition as  regards  only  one-third  of  his  jvoduce,  aiid, 
as  regards  the  other  two-thirds,  has  hy  natve  a 
•  Tirtufd  monopoly  of  his  market,  that  market  being 
the  largest,  surest,  and  dearest  in  all  die  world. 

Last  month  we  showed  some  good  reasons  for 
beliOTing  that  the  low  prices  of  last  year  and 
recent  months  were  in  great  part  caosed  by  our 
own  abundant  harvest,  and  that  the  impottSr  oving 
to  the  ahundant  harvests  and  unsettled  c<ndition 
(rf  onr  nsighboua,  and  the  always  raaggented 
attracti<Mis  of  a  new  market,  vr&ce  exceptionally 
and  accidentally  large.  Before  proceeding  to  con- 
sider in  another  aspect  the  question  as  to  com- 
p^ticm  in  eereats,  we  would,  in  a  single  sentence, 
utter  a  warning  against  the  delusion  so  prevident 
among  agriculturists,  that  some  immutable  price  la 
necessary  to  fhs  profitable  carrying  on  of  their 
trade.  This  delusion  has  existed,  in  one  form  ca: 
another,  and,  strange  to  bay,  in  very  varying  forms, 
during  the  whole  era  of  Protection.  At  every 
timie  that  a  discussiou  arose,  or  an  alteration  was 
propmed,  a  number  of  "leading  agriculturists" 
were  ready  with  their  oaths  to  certain  very  precise- 
looking  calculations  as  to  the  "lowest  remune- 
rating price and  tliough  the  cakulatioos  varied 
violenUy  every  two  or  three  years,  &miers,  and 
jioliticiuis  too,  were  ready  to  believe  them.  Thus, 
m  1815,  the  "lowest  remunerating  price"  for 
wheat  was  taken  at  82b.  6d. ;  in  1827,  at  about 
64s. ;  in  1842,  at  56s.  These  variations,  all  within 
the  period  of  Protection,  should  be  of  themeelves 
suflBcient  to  show  the  folly  of  such  a  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question ;  but,  looking  at  the  matter 
abstractly  and  generally,  its  absurdity  appeus 
at  once.  Why  should  grain  alone,  of  all  thin^ 
on  earthf  be  expected  to  prove  fixed  and  high  m 
price  ?  Why,  as  r^^<&  it  alone,  should  it  be 
conindered  praeticable  and  just  to  keep  n^  its 
price  by  means  of  laws  ?  Besides  the  experience 
we  have  had,  as  regards  grata  itself,  during  the 
existence  of  Protection,  we  have  iust  seen  "  Hack- 
wood  "  state  that  the  prices  of  the  other  kinds  of 
agricnltaral  produce  have  been  reduced  aolely  by 
intemid  and  agricultural  causes.  Bi^  raudi  mor^ 
tfie  price  of  alsoost  everything  else  that  otn  be 
named  has  been  immensely  reduced  of  late  years, 
through  the  cause  always  and  everywhere  ope- 
rating, the  cheapening  and  increase  of  production. 
Everything  the  farmer  buys  has  been  reduced  in 
price  of  late  years  in  much  greater  proportion  than 
that  one-thini  of  what  he  sdls  whiw  alone  has 
been  reduced  at  all.  And  for  this  reduction  in  his 
cxpeuditare  he  is  in  great  part  indebted  to  that 
l^ee-trade  of  which  he  speaks  as  if  it  bad 
cheapened  no  commodities  bat  his. 

T^c  question  that  truly  takes  us  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  is  not,  How  much  has  thence  of  gnun 
fellen  since  sndi  orsndi  a  year?  or.  What  is  "  the 
lowest  remunerative  prioe  ?"  hut  Uiia :  I»  there 
anything  inthepoaition  of theSntiih  of/rinilturUt 
tim  jni0vMtffAti»  growing  grain  at  apnc«af  few 


<u  it  can  he  grwon  hy  other  (tgricvlturittty  vnha- 
ever  that  price  may  be  ? 

In  reply  to  that  question,  we  say  that,  in  making 
a  comparison,  the  advantages  of  the  BritiBh  >gri- 
culturist  over  others  is  what  strikes  first  and  chiefly 
every  temperate  and  well-informed  inmuTO.  Wa 
shall  merely  mention  one  or  two  of  Oieae  advin- 
tages  in  passing,  being  anxious  to  {voceed  to 
more  useful  task  of  trying  the  nature  aad  esAetit  of 
the  alleged  cfuadvant^^es.    Foremost  of  all, 
British  agricultorist  produces  in  the  midst  (£ 
veiy  best  market  in  the  world — ^in  die  midat  flt 
the  only  community  of  cooBiderable  size  where  tbe 
home  demand  for  grain  regululy  and  largely 
exceeds  the  home  supply.   And,  1^  means  oi  m 
embracing  sea,  and  our  unrivalled  roads  and  ml- 
ways,  that  advantage  is  equalised  over  the  islaad 
:  to  a  degree  nowhere  else  to  be  witnessed.  If  my 
man  doubts  the  extent  of  the  benefit  of  posseBBiBg 
the  best  market  and  the  best  and  cheapest  means 
of  intercommunication,  let  him  look  at  how  laige 
a  poportion  the  cost  of  trauunisaion  fomu  in  the 
price  of  every  quarter  of  grain,  and  at  the  lovrteas 
of  prices  in  countries  not  possrastD^  a  large  midce^ 
including  even  the  remoter  distancts  of  coontriet 
like  France,  which  has  high  prices  in  those  ^ 
tricts  which  are  the  seats  of  her  pc^alation.  ^ 
British  agriculturist  is  also  in  a  country  where 
cf^ital  is  plenty  and  cheap,  and  under  a  politiol 
ai^  social  ^vtem  which  has  not  for  mtm- 
ttons  been  disturbed  by  invaeion  or  war.  In  the 
matter  of  joti^  Britain  is,  as  a  whole,  deddedly 
superior  as  a  corn-growing  country  to  onr  rink 
This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  question  of  cli* 
mate,  which  is  usual^,  but  not  altogether  correcdy, 
reckoned  among  the  disadvantages.    As  r^vdi 
two  out  of  the  three  great  cereals,  the  climite  <^ 
Great  Britain  is  superior  to  ^most  any  of  mt 
rivals ;  and  that  from  the  same  cause  that  reados 
it  inferior  as  regards  the  one  article  of  wheat,  m, 
slowness  in  the  process  of  ripening.    Then  are  no 
oats  in  the  world  like  the  Scotch  oats.  For  tha 
yield  of  saccharine  matter  (and  all  bat  a  loen 
fraction  of  the  grain  is  used  for  brewing  a&ddiitil- 
ladon)  BriUsh  barley  is  reckoned  far  above  for^ 
In  the  jtroduction  of  wheat  alone  is  the  KituJi 
climate  mferior;  and  we  can  only  setoff  the  above 
and  other  advantages  a^ainat  uiat  disadviot>g«. 
and  the  others  -wi&  which  we  now  proceed  to 
deal. 

The  three  grand  disadvantages  under  which  the 
British  fanner  is  usually  allied  to  labour,  as  cod- 
pared  wiUi  the  foreigner,  are  taxes,  labour^  «d 
rmt ;  which  we  shaU  take  in  their  order. 

Much  as  has  been  talked,  and  with  little  coBtra- 
diction,  about  oar  agriculturists  being  more  heavily 
taxed  than  their  foreign  rivals,  there  is  not  y^* 
any  proof  that  sudi  is  really  the  fact,  at  least  reU- 
tively.  In  most  of  the  continental  countries,  tax- 
ation, light  though  it  may  look,  as  compared  wiA 
ours,  is  only  limited  by  the  ability  dT  the  tax- 
payers.  Of  the  fact  that  such  a  limit  is  very 
easily  reached,  e^euaUy  in  **  pnrely  agricoUoral 
eountriai,  we  hava  a  near,  and  raoraC,  aad  ^jOaag 
iiwtance  vithin  owt  own  lltx^  k3ii([doiiii>  £raaDd 
ha»  nevec  bonM^,|^ge^(«^  ^^"^ 
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Inrdensome  and  prodrojtive  of  otir  taxes ;  and 
-when  the  latest  grat  burden  (the  income-tax)  was 
lud  on  she  was  again  exempted.   All  not 
becMue  the  legislature  was  not  entitled  and  able 
to  tlx  her  as  much  ae  England  or  Scotland,  but 
hecuue  it  is  believed,  rightly  or  not^  that  she  is 
taxed  to  her  utmost  alr^y.   In  the  same  way 
despotic  Austria,  for  instance,  has  ample  power 
to  impose  more  taxes ;  and,  with  enormous  arma- 
ments, increased  debt,  and  damaged  credit,  she 
much  needs  the  money;  but  the  poverty  of  her 
population,  the  absence  of  accumulations,  of  a 
surplus  above  what  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  life,  prevents  her  getting  it    But  to  say  that  a 
population  is  lightly  taxed,  because  they  pay  less 
than  us,  while  they  pay  all  that  they  are  able,  is  a 
deluflioQ.    Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
among  all  oar  corn-growing  rivals  the  taxes  fidl 
— very  imlike  Britain,  as  we  shall  see  presently — 
almost  entirely  on  the  land;  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  there  is  almost  nothing  else  to  tax. 
Any  one  that  will  examine  the  incidence  of  tax- 
ation, even  in  France — not  ordinarily  an  exporting, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  commercial  and  mana- 
facturing  country — ^will  find  that,  not  only  pro- 
portionally but  positively,  French  land  bears  far 
more  heavy  taxation  than  English.    There  is, 
however,  a  shorter  and  simpler  mode  than  this  of 
dealing  with  the  plea  about  the  British  agricul- 
turist labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  taxes. 
Those  who  urge  that  plea  always  forget  that  the 
British  consumer  is  taxed  as  well  as  producer 
^whether  in  a  proportion  greater  or  less  than  fair 
wc  inquire  in  ^e  next  paragraph) ;  and  that  that 
fiict  not  only  is  a  legitimate  element  in  the  question, 
but  entirely  cotmterbalances  and  neutralises  all 
iacts  and  arguments  as  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
by  the  agriculturists    If  the  biewing  of  certain 
taxes  by  the  British  corn-grower  ren^rs  it  diffi- 
cult or  impoanble  for  him  to  sell  cheap,  the 
bearing  of  the  same  taxes  by  the  British  com- 
-consnmer  renders  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  him 
to  buy  dear.   If  British  burdens  tend  to  disable 
tbe  prodncer  Irom  selling  at  the  world's  price, 
British  burdens  in  the  same  degree  tend  to  prevent 
the  consumer  buying  above  tho  world's  price. 
The  burden  is  mututd ;  and  when  one  class  of  the 
community  claim  "protection"  on  account  of  it, 
they  just  seek  to  get  rid  of  their  own  share  and 
to  increase  that  of  their  neighbt^ur.   Nay,  we  are 
further  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  other  classes 
of  the  community  are  naturally  less  able  to  bear 
tiieir  share  of  the  common  burden  than  are  the  agri- 
culturists, who  would  compensate  themselves  for 
their  own  share  by  levying  a  class-tax  on  everybody 
else.     "The  British  agriculturist,"  cries  "Black- 
wood'* (February  No.,  p.  226),  "is  taxed  for  his 
tea,  his  coffee,  his  sugar,  hia  tobacco,  and  every 
otZiier  luxury  of  life ;  and  yet  he  is  desired  with  all 
iheae  disadvantages  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
foreigner."    WeU,  but  then  &e  British  agrioul- 
tarist's  customers,  too,  are  taxed  in  all  these  and 
other  things,  and  has  Ae  no  competition  to  meet? 
He  has  to  "  enter  the  lists  with  the  foreigner  "  on 
an  iIlCOIl^)arably  more  uniavoorable  field  than  the 
agjricuUnriB^  andinaDiscompwably  nmie  jifficnlt 


war&re.  The  agriculturist  has  his  mark^  at  his 
own  door,  and  there  the  foreigner  must  come  to 
meet  him,  dragging  his  bulky  commodity  over 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  of  land  and 
sea.  The  manufacturer  must  first  go  to  New 
Orleans  or  Eiga  for  his  raw  material,  then  carry 
back  the  manufactured  article  to  New  Orleans  or 
Riga  again,  and  undersell  the  Americans  or  the 
Kussians  at  their  own  door.  In  this  way  he  annually 
finds  a  market  for  goods  to  the  value  of  a  good  many 
millions  more  than  the  whole  annual  rental  of  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  if  the  manufacturer 
fail  to  do  this,  the  agriculturist  loses,  not  only  his 
best,  but  onli/  customer.  If  Britain  were  not,  as 
regards  manmactures,  an  exporting  country,  what 
could  keep  her  agricultural  prices  higher  than  those 
of  other  countries  ?  If  our  agriculturists  had  not 
our  manuiacturers  and  commercialists  as  customers, 
whom  else  could  they  have?  But  they  seem  to 
think  it  logic  and  justice  to  turn  to  their  customers 
and  say,  "  We  and  you  are  taxed  for  our  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  therefore  we  think  it 
proper  and  necessary,  for  our  benefit,  to  tax  you 
also  in  your  hreaeU"  Paint  it  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  complexion  must  the  plea  of  "taxes"  come 
at  last. 

But  it  will  be  said— -or  rather  it  has  been  said, 
and  is  not  now  so  often  said  as  it  used  to  be — that 
the  agriculturists  pay  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
the  national  burdens,  as  compared  with  the  other 
classes,  and  that  it  is  on  that  ground  they  are 
entitled  to  "  protection."  If  it  were  the  fact  that 
the  agriculturists  were  unfairly  taxed,  the  obvi- 
ously proper  and  easy  mode  of  reducing  the 
inequality  would  be  not  to  seek  to  compensate 
them  by  a  protective  law,  but  to  remove  the 
inequality  itself  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  thing  should  be  done  that  has  never 
been  done  yet — to  point  out  wherein  the  inequality 
consists.  Is  it  not  a  idgnificant,  nay,  a  conclnnve 
fact,  that  while  (he  pubUe  mind  is  fully  aware 
that  the  agriculturists  continually  complain  of 
"  peculiar  burdens,"  it  has  no  impression  whatever 
as  to  what  these  burdens  are?  The  cry  of 
"  Name,  name  1"  has  been  raised  for  many  years, 
and  there  has  been  no  response  save  that  attempted 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  during  the  recess  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.  Now,  what  was  the 
result  of  that  attempt  ?  Don't  let  the  reader  be 
afraid  that  we  are  going  to  plunge  into  the  details 
of  poor-rates  and  prison-assCTsments.  The  whole 
question  lies  in  a  nnt-shell.  Considering  how 
much  has  been  written  and  spokeo,  it  is  amazing 
in  how  plain  and  compendious  a  form  the  whole 
thing  can  be  stated.  Mr.  Disraeli,  evading  the 
question  as  to  the  general  or  national  taxation  (an 
evauon  of  which  we  shall  see  the  motive  pre- 
sentlv),  pounced  upon  the  local  taxation,  amonnt- 
ing  (in  England)  to  12,000,000i,  and,  without 
further  evidence,  cries  out  that  it  is  paid  by  the 
land.  Bat  though  this  did  well  enough  in  Bnck- 
inghamshire,  it  is  a  fact,  glaring  on  the  face  of  the 
assffisment  schedules,  and  which  Mr.  Disraeli  cUd 
not  attempt  to  deny  when  confronted  with  in 
Parliament,  that  of  these  12,00a000t,  7,000,000/. 
are  paid  by  fixed  pr<e|^^d'&^ift»<jbitn  land;"  in 
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short,  more  than  the  half  is  paid  by  non-agricnl- 
tural  property.  Fii7ther.Mr.IKBraeirBl2,00O,O0Ot, 
while  inclnding  all  manner  of  highway  and  police 
rates  paid  in  comities,  excluded  ue  proportionally 
much  heavier  taxes  paid  for  similar  purposes  in 
towns.  And,  further  still,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  sum  paid  by  agriculturists  is  a  burden  on 
the  land,  not  on  the  cultivator,  who,  where  he 
pays  at  all  (which  in  Scotland  he  does  bnt  to  a 
very  smalt  extent),  is  but  the  collector,  paying 
just  80  much  the  less  rent  Consequently,  the 
removal  of  the  taxes  would  (except  during  current 
covenants)  have  only  raised  rents,  not  relieved  the 
tenants.  In  a  word,  the  agriculturist  does  not 
pay  more  than  his  share  of  local  taxation,  and 
what  he  does  pay  is  paid  not  by  the  tenant,  but 
the  landlord.  Now,  as  to  the  general  or  national 
taxation  which  Mr.  Disraeli  evaded,  except  in  so 
fiff  as  he  proposed  to  transfer  to  it  what  he 
proposed  to  take  from  the  local  taxation,  the 
qoeation  whether  the  a^cnltnristB  pay  too  loige 
a  share  of  the  national  taxation  is  settled  by  a 
glance  at  the  revenue  returns.  The  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1850,  was  68,289,431i. 
Of  all  tlie  items  making  up  that  amount  there  is 
only  one  that  can  be  considered  as  levied  with  any 
regard  to  the  tax-payers'  poe^ssion  of  fixed  pro- 
perty ;  the  item,  or  rather  lumped  items,  of  "  land- 
tax,  assessed-taxes,  and  property-tax."  The  laud- 
tax — a  little  above  one  million — ^we  lay  aside 
altogether,  as,  in  reality,  not  a  tax  at  all,  but  a  part 
of  the  price  for  which  the  lond  was  at  first  allowed 
to  be  appropriated.  Of  the  assessed-taxes,  more 
than  a  half  is  derived  from  the  window-iduties, 
which  nobody  vnll  deny  bear  more  heavily  on 
towns  than  on  the  countiy ;  and  the  other  half, 
servants,  dogs,  &c.,  is  paid  equally  oil  classes, 
except  as  regards  those  arddes  in  which  the  agri- 
culturists have  special  exemptions.  Of  the  income- 
tax  it  need  only  be  said  that  its  distinguishing 
inequality  is,  that  it  taxes  at  the  same  rate  the 
income,  such  as  the  landlord's,  which  is  guned 
without  risk  or  exertion,  and  is  permanent  and 
transmissible,  and  the  income,  such  as  the  profes- 
sional man's,  which  is  gained  by  his  duly  labour, 
which  the  accident  of  a  moment  may  annihilate, 
and  which,  at  the  best,  ceases  with  his  life.  Per- 
haps the  article  of  Stamps  also  may  be  said  to  have 
some  special  bearing  on  fixed  property.  Very 
well,  the  largest  item  under  ttiat  head,  making  up 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  the  probate 
and  legacy  duty,  regarding  which  land  enjoys 
utterly  indefensible  exemptions :  and  the  next 
largest  is  fire  insurance,  where  also  agriculturists 
have  an  cxempUon :  if  a  grocer  or  draper  insures 
his  stock,  he  pays  three  pounds  of  tax  for  every 
two  pounds  of  premium ;  if  a  farmer  or  landlord 
insures  his  stock,  he  pays  no  tax  at  all.  We  have 
been  speaking  of  the  items — the  only  items — that 
could  possibly  be  a  burden,  not  peculiarly  on  land, 
but  on  fixed  property,  and  have  seen  that  they  are 
very  small  in  amount,  and  that  land  pays  less 
than  the  half  of  these,  and  less  than  its  share. 
We  now  come  to  those  much  larger  items  which  are 
levied  altogether  irrespective  of  the  possession  of 
property  hy  the  tax-payer.   Of  the  68,000,0002. 


of  levenue,  no  leas  than  38,000,000i.  are  paid  by 
CkubomB  and  Exdse  alone — in  other  words,  by 
taxes  on  articles  of  general  ocnummpdon.  Of  w 
22,000,0001:  raised  by  GnstoDu,  about  IS/XX^m 
are  derived  from  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  tohaoeo 
alone.  Of  the  15,000,0002.  raised  by  the  Excise, 
upwards  of  12,000,000i.  come  from  the  various 
duties  on  spirits.  Of  the  whole  38,000,000^  of 
Customs  and  Excise,  three-fourdis  are  pud  by 
those  articles  which  form  what  we  may  call  the 
necessary  luxuries  of  the  poor.  A  fUll  half  <^ 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  comes  ima 
taxes  to  which  the  poor  man,  consuming  as  he  does 
his  full  personal  share  of  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco, 
contributes,  man  for  man,  as  much  as  the  rich. 
There  is  no  other  country  on  earth  of  which  die 
same  thing  can  be  said — no  other  countiy  on  earth 
in  which  fixed  proper^,  and  espedally  land,  pays 
so  small  a  proportion  of  the  nationol  buraem. 
The  fact  stands  out  on  the  face  of  every  revenae 
return ;  and  if  farmers  would  only  look  at  tkat, 
instead  of  listening  to  Mr.  IHsraeU's  imagiiungB, 
they  would  see  at  a  glance  how  fidse  is  every 
argument  and  every  hope  founded  on  the  plea  in 
"  peculiar  burdens." 

The  second  of  the  three  alleged  "  disadvantages" 
of  the  British  agriculturist  is,  that  he  pays  more 
for  labour  than  the  foreign  corn-grower.  We  do 
not  think  that  that  either  is  or  can  be  true  in  snb- 
stance.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  keeping 
of  the  British  agricultural  labourer  is  not  in  any 
respect  better  than  just  suffices  to  supply  him  with 
that  strength  which  is  expended,  on  his  labour. 
If  he  were  any  worse  paid  or  fed,  he  iivould  jint 

SVe,  and  necessarily,  so  much  tlie  less  or  wone 
hour.  That  is  rrbat  is  done  1^  the  foreign 
labourer.  Nominally,  the  British  labourer  gets 
more  wages ;  but,  measured  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  work,  we  believe  that  actually  he  . 
does  not.  All  experience  and  assumption  go  to 
prove  this  pceition.  There  seems  to  us  a  short 
and  simple  way  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  ou 
the  point  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is 
Free-trade  in  labour.  If  any  man  thinks  Conti- 
nental labourers  cheaper,  the  Custom-house  offers 
no  obstacle  to  his  importing  them ;  and  if  they 
really  were  cheaper,  we  should  see  him  doing  bo. 
Do  not  let  it  be  replied  that  kindness  and  patriotiEm 
render  Free-trade  in  labour  a  dead  letter.  We 
say  that  foreign  labour  m  imported  in  every 
department  in  which  the  foreigner  is  found,  <ff 
even  supposed,  to  do  his  work  better  or  ckeKga 
than  the  native;  and  tliatthe  importers  are  of  that 
class  among  whom  ProtectioniBts  most  abound, 
and  who  are  pleased  to  impute  a  want  of  patriotian 
as  among  the  sophisms  which  they  choige  upon 
Free-trade.  Oor  aristocracy  import  French  and 
Swiss  domestics,  thereby  displacing  an  equal 
amount  of  "  native  industry."  And  surelj'  here  is 
a  fact  they  should  seriously  reflect  upon :  that 
while  the  rich  are  at  liberty  to  import  all  the  poor 
man  has  to  sell — namely,  labour — some  of  Uiem 
are  making  an  outcry,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
coming  together,  because  the  poor  man  is  at  last 
allowed  to  import  the  oidy  tlui^^he  rich  have  to 
sell  him,  namely,  f^^^<^{|iWSj^^e^g,  save 
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the  (act  that  Engluh  agricoltnral  labour  ii  really 
as  cheap  as  foreign,  that  prevente  this  importation 
being  carried  into  other  departments  than  that  of 
domestic  service?   In  these  days  of  steam,  yon 
will  bring  a  man  from  the  ^rta  of  die  Baltic  in  a 
few  hours,  and  for  a  fortmg^'s  wages.   But  we 
do  not  import  labour  from  any  of  onr  com-growing 
rivals ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  export  it  largely,  and 
that  chiefly  to  America,  which  is  held  np  as  rate 
of  onr  chief  rivals,  althoujj^  labour  is  there  doable 
or  treble  the  British  jnice  I  Of  course,  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  language;  but  that  that  is  not  very 
great  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  importation  of 
certain  classes  of  French  and  Qerman  artisans  into 
this  country,  but  by  our  exports  of  engineers,  flax- 
spinners,  and  "  iiawiea,"  to  French  and  German- 
speaking  countries.   But,  imfortunately,  n  e  have 
quite  close  at  hand  a  still  more  complete  refutation 
of  this  supposed  objection  to  onr  argument  regard- 
ing the  real  price  of  labour.    Look  at  Ireland! 
l^re,  within  sight,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  anbjects  of  the  same  rule,  we  have  had  a  whole 
nation  of  agricultural  labourers  content  for  cen- 
turies with  the  lowest  wages  and  lowest  food  on 
whicb  human  beings  in  any  country — not  to  say 
any  country  nominally  civilised  and  Christian — 
were  ever  kcnt  alive.  At  this  moment  they  are  in 
a  lower  condition  than  ever.    Onr  Protectionist 
ontora  are  fond  of  telling  terrible  things  about  the 
miserable  food  on  which  the  agricultural  labourers 
on  the  Continent  exist ;  but  look  at  what  the  Irish 
agricultural  labourer  is  existing  on.   While  we 
write,  our  eye  ialls  on  the  following  business-like 
statement  in  the  Trade  Circular  of  a  Limerick 
oom-merchant : — "  Barley  meets  a  slow  sale,  though 
there  is  more  doing  in  it  ttian  any  other  article  of 
food  ;  for  such  of  the  poor  people  who  can  afford  it 
mix  barley-meal  with  turnips,  with  which  latter 
•  the  market  is  largely  supplied,  and  sell  at  from  9s. 
to  14a.  per  ton ;  the  consumption  of  which,  botii  in 
town  and  country,  is  considerable  as  human  food !" 
There  is  cheap  agricultural  labour  for  you !  And 
yet,  though  tiie  Irish  peasant  has  subsisted  on 
potatoes  for  centuries,  and  is  famishing  on  turnips 
at  present,  nobody  ever  proposed,  and  nobody  pro- 
now,  to  import  Irish  agriculture  labourers 
On  the  contrary,  the  grand  struggle,  on  the 
of  the  employers  of  agricultural,  as  of  ail  other 
ur,  is  to  keep  them  out   Would  that  be  the 
case  if  they  were  actoally,  instead  of  being  only 
nominally,  cheaper? 

A  caveat  will  be  lodged,  we  dare  say,  on  the 
ground  of  the  Poor-law :  if  you  import  more 
labourers,  you  will  probably  increase  the  poor-rates. 
This  is  quite  true,  but  it  does  not  affect  our  argu- 
ment, except  as  strengthening  it.  Why  are  the 
British,  or  at  least  the  English,  agricultural 
labourers  ever  on  the  verge  of  pauperism?  Why, 
but  for  the  fact  we  have  pointed  out,  that  he 
receives  only  what  suffices  for  the  absolute  wants 
of  the  passing  day.  A  week's  illness,  a  week's  loss 
of  employment,  places  him  on  the  pauper  roll :  if 
he  Bees  old  age  or  disability,  it  is  as  a  pauper  he 
ends  his  days.  In  a  word,  an  importation  of 
labourers  would  increase  paupers,  just  because  such 
an  importation  is  not  needed,  because  there  is  no 


demand,  no  room  for  it — ^because  already  labourers 
are  as  plenty,  and  labour  is  as  cheap,  as  they  can 
be  made.  Besides,  Ireland,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  where  labour  is  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  tiie  very  county 
which,  we  are  told,  is  least  able  to  compete  wiu 
the  forei^  grower. 

Hent  IS  the  third  and  last,  and,  we  think,  chief 
and  most  real  of  the  "disadvantages"  of  the  British 
agricultnrisL  So  fin-  as  he  may  need  relief  at  all, 
it  is  here  that  he  must  look.  It  ia  the  only  quarter 
to  which  he  can  look  either  vrith  justice  or  with 
hope.  Bent  is  just  the  value  of  his  land,  as 
measured  by  the  prices  of  the  produce,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  production.  If  prices  fall,  there 
should,  and  in  the  end  mu$t,  just  so  much  the  less 
rent  be  paid.  Prices  must  regulate  rents,  not  rents 
prices.  As  a  general  princij^e,  it  matters  not  to 
the  farmer  what  prices  are  so  that  his  rent  is  in 
proportion.  But  then  it  will  be  said  that  the 
existence  of  covenants  made  before  the  change 
renders  it  impossible  all  at  once  to  adjust  rents  to 
prices;  that  the  Legislature,  when  it  reduced 
prices,  should  have  reduced  rents  too.  We  admit 
at  once  that  thoe  may  be  difficulty  and  hardship 
in  the  transition— the  only  difficulty  and  hardship 
in  the  matter.  But  the  lugest  and  loudest  class  of 
complainers,  the  yearly  tenants  of  England,  have 
no  n^t  to  complain  at  all ;  their  covenant  as  to 
rent  is  renewed  every  Lady-day,  and  if  the  land 
has  really  become  less  valuable,  the^  have  it  then 
in  their  own  power  to  adjust  accordingly.  As  to 
those  holding  under  leases,  let  us  (presuming  for 
the  present  purpose  that  land  has  become  less 
valuable — an  assertion  we  do  not  dispute  on  one 
side  or  the  other)  see  if  the  transition  could  have 
been  effected  in  any  way  less  hurtful ;  if  so, 
whose  fault  it  was  that  it  was  not  so  effected ;  and 
whether  the  Legislature  could  still  do  anything 
towards  remedying  the  evil 

If  all  leases  had  been  terminable  at  one  date, 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  heutation  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  Corn-law,  out 
and  m  of  the  L^uature,  to  take  that  date  for  the 
termination  of  the  law.  But  no  such  date  would 
ever  have  come,  and  lease-making  went  on  day 
ailer  day.  The  Legislature  had,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily to  deal  with  the  question  without  waiting 
for  a  period  when  all  contracts  would  expire ;  and 
they  had  two  modes  of  dealing,  the  gradual  and 
the  immediate.  We  think  it  fairly  open  to  debate 
whether  an  immediate  change  of  system,  bring- 
ing an  immediate  change  of  prices,  and  so  giving 
a  clear  moral  claim  for  a  reduction  of  rent,  or  a 
gradual  change,  of  which  tiie  effects  would  be 
dubious  and  in  part  postponed,  would  be  likely  to 
prove  the  best  for  the  tenant  But  the  point  need 
not  be  now  debated.  The  agiicnlturists  themselves 
settied  it,  by  defeating  every  attempt  that  was 
made  at  a  gradual  process,  or  a  compromise  of  any 
kind.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  every  man  that 
talked  of  any  modification  of  the  Corn-laws  was 
doiounced  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  Scarcely  a  coimt^  memlHer  dare 
hint  at  such  a  thing ;  and  tljip^K^^r  who  would 
have  tabled  a  measure  approaching  uie  subject  b\* 
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a  single  inch,  would  have  committed  o£Bcial  aoi- 
cide.  In  184:1,  a  Ministry  did  propose  a  very 
email  concession,  and  every  one  knows  what  fol- 
lowed. In  1816,  public  opinion  had  become  so 
itnng,  that  the  Parliament  and  Ministry  that  had 
been  awointed  expressly  to  resist  an  8a.  duty 
HW  no  utenutiTe  but  to  end  the  system  entirely, 
snd  almost  at  once.  The  party^  that  had  proposed 
a  compromise  had  been  <;ruBhed  by  the  agricul- 
turists ;  no  choice  was  left  between  yielding  -none 
and  yielding  all,  and  the  assailing  party  had  become 
too  strong  to  be  longer  resisted;  so  that,  if  the 
agriculturists  would  have  been  better  with  a  slow 
reduction,  and  a  remnant  left,  they  have  chiefly  or 
only  to  blame  themselves,  or  rather  those  hot  and 
foolish  partisans  whom  they  permit  to  usurp  tlieir 
name  and  influence. 

Butt  all,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  say- 
ing that  the  change  was  in  any  special  sense 
sudden  or  unexpected.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  name  any  great  legislative  change 
in  recent  times  of  which  more  ample  warning  was 
given.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Oom-laws 
were  onpopular  from  their  birth,  and  never  had 
a  long  regmte  from  atiacb^  the  particular  agit&- 
Hon  whic^  ended  in  their  overthrow  luted 
ten  years.  The  League  agitation  began  about 
1836 ;  in  1841  the  Government  of  the  day 
declared  for  Free-trade ;  in  1842  a  Protec- 
tionist Government  made  a  change,  illusory  it  is 
true,  but  still  a  change,  and  therefore  a  warn- 
ing. In  the  end  of  1845  it  was  known  that  the 
Protectionist  Ministry  had  become  converts  to  the 
necessi^  of  total  repeal;  in  1846,  the  bill  for 
repealing  became  law.  There  were  at  least  ten 
yeare  of  wamiiur;  and  yet  we  have  hardly  heard 
of  a  case  in  which  ai^y  lease  entered  on  during  that 
period  comprised  a  condition  for  a  break  or  reduc- 
tion of  rent,  in  the  ev&tt  of  a  (^ange  or  removal  of 
the  Com-lamj  nor  was  a  single  petition  ^t  up, 
nor  a  voioe  ndsed  among  die  tenants,  asking  the 
Ii^islatare  to  accompany  any  change  in  the  Oom- 
laws  by  a  provision  regarding  existing  covenants. 
Even  when  the  law  did  pass,  after  all  these  warn- 
ings and  opportunities,  there  was  still  a  re»pite. 
In  1846  the  price  was  54s.  8d.,  being  48. 6d.  higher 
than  the  three  years  preceding ;  in  1847  the  price 
was  698.  9d.,  being  higher  than  any  of  the  six 
years  preceding,  and  thwi  twenty-five  of  the  thirty 
years  Protection  had  lasted ;  and  though  there  was 
a  fall  in  1849,  it  came  accompanied  by  a  harvest 
more  abundant  (even  by  "Blackwood's"  confession) 
than  eleven  out  of  the  thirteen  years  immediately 
preceding.  And  now,  in  1850,  some  agriculturists 
speak  as  if  the  change  had  come  on  them  like  a 
uot,  and  only  yesterday!  Why,  in  so  far  as 
reg^urds  \TOming  to  those  concerned,  the  process  of 
ta^g  off  the  law  lasted  nearly  half  of  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence.  Contrast  the  long  agitation 
and  frequent  warnings  attending  its  taking  off  with 
the  unexpectedness  and  suddenness  of  its  laying  on 
— the  incomparably  rougher  and  quicker  process  by 
which  the  poor  man's  loaf  was  raised,  with  that 
by  which  (possibly)  the  rich  man's  rent  will  be 
lowered. 

There  is  still  left  a  mode  in  which  tenant- 


farmers  may  appeal  with  Access  to  any  landlord 
having  a  sense  of  justice.  It  is  no  buunesB  of  ours 
to  decide  that  rents  are  too  higli,  or  to  fBrophw^ 
as  to  future  prices ;  but  there  is,  luckily,  in  the 
case  of  farmers,  an  exceedingly  easy  and  perfecfly 
fur  mode  of  adjustment,  by  which  landlords 
lose  notiiin^  if  uiere  is  not  a  fall,  and  will  gain  if 
there  is  a  nse.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  comma- 
tation  of  money  into  grain— so  many  bnahele  per 
acre  instead  of  so  much  money— a  system  alreadf 
in  operation  in  some  of  the  beet  cultivated  dietrieU, 
and  of  comparatively  easy  adaptation.  This  ie  tn 
arrangement  which  tenants  are  entitled  to  ask,  and 
which  most  landlords,  we  would  thii^  would  find 
it  difficult  to  refuse. 

As  to  enforcing  such  an  adjustment  by  IkibU- 
tion,  such  a  course  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
unusual ;  but  any  such  proposal  wonld  be  far  mote 
likely  to  receive  aid  thui  oppoution  from  the 
fVee-trade  party.  Thereare,  however,  two gnmd 
obstacles  in  the  way ;  both  of  them  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  ihemsdves.  One  is,  that,  so  far  from 
iTififcing  any  movement  towards  hringing  each  a 
propottd  bdbre  the  Legislatare,  they  do  not  edr 
themselves  even  to  bring  it  before  me  limdlordB. 
The  other  is,  that,  by  ui^r  bidding  agunst  one 
another  (whether  wisely  or  not  we  do  not  presome 
to  judge),  they  keep  up  the  marketable  value  of 
farms.  Almost  every  farm  that  comes  into  flte 
market  is  taken  at  as  high  a  rent  as  before.  "Black- 
wood" himself  admits  this,  and  makes  some  meet 
incoherent  attempts  to  account  for  it  Now,  it 
might  possibly  do  for  the  Legislature  to  enact  that 
money-rents  ^oiild  be  commuted  into  grain,  if  it 
was  evident  that  exacting  the  money-rent  ira* 
dmply  legalised  ruin  of  tiie  fiirmer ;  but  it  win 
scarcely  do  to  make  the  landlord  take  less  not 
merely  than  the  tenant  stipulated,  but  than  another 
man  is  ready  to  give.  In  this  as  in  all  other  oatesr 
the  best  or  only  help  for  the  farmer  is  that  sort  of 
help  of  wluch  Protection  had  somewhat  enfeeUei 
his  use :  he  must  lielp  himsdf.  ^ 

A  more  sure  remedy  than  even  redaction  (s 
rent,  or  at  least  one  more  within  reach  and  raw* 
free  from  objection,  is  for  the  fanner  to  exert  Wm- 
self  more  and  more  in  the  improvement  of  his  ait 
We  don't  pretend  to  teach  farming  here ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  anywhere  perfection 
has  been  reached  in  farming  any  more  than  in 
anything  else ;  and  the  striking  differences  betweea 
one  district  and  another,  of  equal  climate  and  bo3, 
or  where  flie  worst  cultivation  is  seen  in  company 
with  the  beet  natural  circumstances,  shows  that 
there  has  been,  at  least,  an  inequality  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  unknown  in  any  other  trade- 
Misgivings  as  to  the  temper  of  at  least  a  large 
body  of  uic  fiumers  on  this  point,  very  naturally 
arise  from  the  reception  they  gave  to  the  now 
celebrated  iand  almost  historioil  pamphlet  of  lib'. 
Caird.  That  pamphlet,  rightly  interpreted,  was 
important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  agricolto'*^ 
improvement,  and  such,  notwithstanding  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  assailed,  it  will  yet  prove.  It 
was  published,  if  there  be  truth  in  type,  in  *hc 
most  friendly  spirit  towards  formers,  and  with  no 
unfriendly  spirit  even  towards  Protection.  Mr. 
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Onrd  gave  ibe  sbdietiice  of  a  partieidar  fwm,  faMy 
fltating  all  the  circaffitaBcae,  ordinoiy  and  pe<^liaT, 
and  not  in  Ae  Bmaliest  degree  inaufting  t^t  tiie 
m*de  <^  ciihivstioin  or  amoimt  of  return  was 
sppUoable  to  the  generality  of  oasee.  He  advo- 
4Mitied,  indeed,  the  doetrine  of  '"high  fiomii^*'  as  a 
general  rule;  but  he  advocated  it  only  in  oon- 
mezaon  with  "libend  coraianta" — low  rente  and 
advsirtc^eoas  kases.  His  pampUet  did  not  con- 
tain ft  single  word  agaiinat  "  Protection,"  norwu 
it  in  the  least  likely  to  do  so;  for  it  is  a  fiict 
&e  latest  numifeitation  of  pditical  <^imon  given 
by  die  man  ^om.  Ilie  Protectionist  papers  have 
faeeoi  abasing  for  a  twelvemontii  without  ceasing, 
was  voting  for  the  Oonservative  and  Protectionist 
candidate  for  hu  coanty.  He  did  but  connsel  his 
bretkreo  'to  alertnees  and  Bdtf-relianc»-~ 

"When  stntglit  a  barbannu  nobe  enrinoBed  bbi. 
Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apeg,  and  doga." 

We  scaroely  remember  any  abuse  so  lond,  bitter, 
and  long-Kmtinned,  as  that  whioh  assailed  this 
excellent  little  pamphlet ;  certainly  never  bo  much 
offence  taken  where  none  was  meant  nor  given. 
The  outbreak  showed  the  existence  of  a  bad  spirit ; 
a  spirit  which,  if  it  prevails  widety  or  mdareslmig, 
would  justify  gloomier  forebodingB  as  to  Briti^ 
agricnltare  than  any  o&er  drcnmBtuce  or  ciymp- 
tam  mm  in  sight 

If  there  is  any  dottbt  as  to  what  may  be  die 
beat  coarse  for  tae  tenant  fiomers  at  flns  jnndnre. 


there  can  Im  mom  as  to  wlut  is  their  very  wont 
Tlie  worst  Ubing  tiwy  oobM  do  would  ^  to  waste 
their  strength  and  time  in  ee^ing  a  restoration  of 
Protection.  It  would  look  liko  insfdt  to  enter  an 
argBBsent  to  prove  liie  vtter  hoptAeemess  and  1o\\f 
of  such  a-emsede.  All  the  powers  that  canied 
FVee-4tade  -are  prepared  to  muntMn  it or  if  4ia<e 
are  'conrorts,  why  (fen't  they  «Aow  f  It  is  always 
earner  to  keep Iftfa  to  take;  and  tiioeewho  wrae 
iMe  to  take  FpSB-lnide  we  quite  aUe  and  qnito 
detnmiDed  to  keep  it 

As  to  ike  landlords,  it  is  now  pretty  obnons  ■^kat 
the  mnn  body  of  them  htire  wisely  resolved  to  be 
content  with  mdi  advtnitages  as  t^ey  have  naturally 
and  'hcmestly  come  hy ;  and  well  they  nu^.  ^ey 
tree  the  luctuest  landlords  on  -earth.  Nowbere  else 
does  land  carry  bo  much  money-valne,  nor  more 
politiad  and  eod^  tnflnence.  Mliile  the  mag- 
natee  df  oliier  lands  have  been  fighting  for  their 
hearths  -and  fiying  for  their  Hvee,  ours  have  been 
lolling  under  their  vina  and  fig-trees,  none  wamt- 
htg  to  make  them  afraid.  Let  them  be  content 
witih  the  unequalled  plei%  and  peatw  which  they 
enjoy  -(lirougfa  Ae  imeqnwed  indnstiy  and  order- 
liness of  their  oopntrymen ;  let  ^em^  qno&  Oarlyle, 
tbankftilly  "  take  the  moAet  rate  for  their  cmions.** 
'Wisely  saitb  tbe  lEodflfeehan  sage,  in  those  liatter- 
iDay  prodoefions  in  whi^^  he  saitli  not  ahrays 
wisely — "  Barely,  of  aQ  human  trMles  ever  heard 
of,  fhe  trade  of  owmng  land  in  Ekig^d  oi^^  not 
to  bully  ns  for  drink-meiiey  just  sow.** 


MKMOIBS  OP  THE  POLITICAIi  &  LITERABY  UFE  OF  R.  PLUMEB  WARD,  ESQ.* 


Tarn  anfhor  of  "Tremaine,"  « De  Vere,"  &c.  Ac, 
was  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  snbordinate  member 
of  the  dilferent  Tory  Hinisfcries  prier  to  1823. 
Ste  only  commenced  novel^writii^  on  then  retiring 
from  office,  and  ia  a  somewhat -remai^able  example 
a  man  living  amidst  all  -flie  petty  bnstle  and 
paltry  intrignee  of  red  tapista  wrfehout  becoming 
|>loddinKly  dull  or  insatiably  and  restlesBly  ambi- 
tions. We  mnet  set  the  brief  sketch  we  design  to 
borrow  of  his  career  from  Mr.  Phipps  in  a  frame 
(tf  dates  and  cireumstancee. 

His  fitther,  who  had  been  chief  clerk  -to  the  civil 
department  of  the  Ordnance  at  Gibraltar,  and  pro- 
'bwly  nnited,  according  to  an  old  citstom,  trade 
with  official  duties,  afterwards  resided  there  as  a 
merchant,  and  married  a  Miss  Rebecca  Raphael, 
ft  native  of  Qibndtar,  of  Jewish  extraction.  By 
her  he  had  a  huge  fiunSy,  most  of  whom  died  in 
their  in&ney:  two  attained  to  some  eminence, 
George,  the  late  weal^  proprietor  of  Norfhwood- 
place,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Robert,  who  sub-i 


sequendy  assomed  the  name  of  Flmner,  a  hartistpr, 
pdli6eian,  and  novel-writer.  The  latter  was  bom 
m  Moont-street,  Grosvoior^nare,  on  lJ»e  19th  of 
Blardi,  1765,  during  one  of  the  occanonal  rints  of 
his  parents  to  this  country.  He  was  edncated  at 
Hackney,  and  Christ  -Ohnreh,  Oxford.  After 
leaving  the  University,  in  1767,  he  entered  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1790. 
His  abiBttes  were  good,  his  industry  conidderable, 
his  ambition  lively ;  but  they  might  have  all  failed 
to  procure  him  more  than  ordinary  business  at  the 
bar :  the  flood  tiiat  led  t6  fortune  and  distinction 
set  in  with  &e  following  incident : — 

"He  waj»,  early  in  1794,  leaving  Tiis  diambers 
in  the  Temple,  for  the  pugwse  of  paying  a  visit  in 
the  northern  outskirts  of  London.  Upon  creasing 
Fleet-street  he  bad  to  traverse  Bell-yard,  and  as  be 
passed  a  watchmakra's  diop  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  jdacaid  in  the  window,  of  a  very 
revolntionary  character,  convening  a  meeting  of  a 
certain  society  that  evening  at  the  watcbm£&ei^s,*f 


*  Memoirs  of  the  foUtkal  aod  LHerarr  life  of  Robert  Fhtmer  Ward,  Eaq.  Author  of  « The  I«w  of  Natiou,"  "Tmsaine,"' 
"  Dc  Tete,"  fcc.,  with  SelectifmB  from  hu  Conespoodaoce,  Diaries,  and  nnpablished  literuy  BeiDMiii|  BvtiwHon.  £dmiu|d 
Phirae.    Two  Vok.   John  Murray,  Albemarle-rtreet.  Die  tized  by  VjUOy  It 

t  TbeHaoM  of  the  naa  wu  Soott;  and  he  it  even  now  woU  rememhmd     wim  of     nei^banta.--iV«fff  Jfi>j7At^^ 
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Ibny  a  man  would  have  paaaed  it  unnodced,  or 
contented  himself  with  a  feding  of  reigret  or  indig- 
nation at  the  prevalence  during  tluit  period  of 
similar  views.  Not  ao  was  it  with  young  Ward ; 
he  was  fresh  from  all  the  horrors  which  the  success 
of  such  principles  in  a  neighbouring  country  had 
entailed.  He  at  once  determined  to  enter  the 
watchmaker's  shop,  and  provoke  a  discussion  with 
hint  For  two  hours  did  the  young  stud^t  con- 
test with  the  Republican  the  justice  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  for  two  hours  did  he  labour  to  impress 
upon  him,  not  only  by  argument,  but  by  his  own 
experience,  the  horrors  to  which  success  must 
lead ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  him,  a^arently  unmoved,  or  at  all  event* 
imconTinced.  He  paid  his  distant  visit,  and  late 
in  die  evening  ratomed  hamevntda,  thnragh  the 
■ame  all(^.  Des^uring  of  succesi^  he  pud  no 
second  visit  to  us  di^utant  cnf  die  morning, 
though  he  did  remark  widi  pleasure  that  the  revo- 
lutionary placard  had  been  withdrawn.  Hardly, 
however,  had  he  passod  the  shop  twenty  yards 
when  he  heard  some  one  runmng  after,  and  calling 
to  him.  He  looked  back,  and  beheld  the  Kepublicau 
watchmaker.  The  manner  of  the  man  was  changed 
from  the  dogged  imperturbability  with  which  he 
had  listened  to  Mr.  Ward's  arguments  in  the 
morning  to  a  fraufc  and  eager  confidence.  'I 
have  called  you  in,'  said  he,  *  to  say,  I  have  done 
nothing  but  think  over  your  words ;  I  feel  their 
truth.  I  Judder  at  the  precimce  on  which  I 
stood,  at  the  evil  I  was  about  to  do ;  and  am  now 
as  anxious  to  communicate  and  prevent  as  I  was 
before  to  conceal  all  onr  schemes.'  Be  thai  com- 
municated to  him  the  existence  of  a  most  fearful 
plot  against  the  Government,  which,  with  his 
newly-awakened  feelings,  he  longed  to  frustrate, 
by  immediately  informing  the  authorities,  if  he 
who  had  convinced  would  also  accompany  and 
support  him. 

"  They  went  to  the  chief  magistrate,  Sir  Richard 
Ford,  who  attached  so  much  importance  to  tiie 
communication  that  the  three  were  at  once  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  assem- 
bled with  Macdonald  and  Scott^  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General.  The  singular  history  was  dxily 
narrated  in  detail — the  arguments  carried  on  by 
the  young  mentor,  the  misgivings  of  the  Repub- 
lican, and  thm  the  details  of  the  impending  danger. 
The  countenance  of  Pitt  was  tunwd  with  interest 
on  the  young  lawyer,  who  seemed  not  only  to 
share  ^lit  horror  of  revcdutionary  movements  with 
which  he  was  himself  so  stnmgly  imbued,  but 
who  had  so  gallantly  acted  upon  it 

■"'What  was  your  motive,  young  gentleman,' 
he  inquired,  '  for  thus  entering  the  shop  '?* 

"  '  I,  sir,'  aDBwered  yoraig  Ward,  '  am  not  loi^ 
returned  from  France;  and  have  there  seen  in 
practice  what  sounds  so  fine  in  theory.' 

**  Warrants  were  issued  upon  the  information  of 
the  watchmaker,  and  thence  arose  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal incentives  to  the  State  trwh  of  1794,  which, 
however,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  end  in  a  con- 
viction. Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
of  a  character  to  lose  sight  of  the  young  lawyer 
who  had  performed  so  distinguished  a  part  on  so 


important  ML  oocasi(m;  uididwn&e^nmiigWud 
was'stUl  further  reccnnmiaided  to  him  l^o&en 
who  had  better  oi^rtniuties  of  knowiBg  liii 
abili^,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  a  few  years  afterwaidi, 
the  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  should  come  to 
him  in  the  flattering  shape  of  a  letter  written  by 
FiU  himself." 

The  same  incident  procured  him  the  friendship 
of  the  late  Lord  Eldon,  then  Bolidtor-Generai; 
and  either  he  or  his  brother,  the  late  Lord  Stowell, 
suggested  to  Mr.  Ward  to  write  a  "  History  of  the 
Law  of  Nations."  Li  the  spring  of  179d  he  pub* 
lished  such  a  work,  consisting  rather  of  agre^le 
disquisitions  on  history  tiian  of  an  authoritadre 
exposition  of  law,  and  gained  by  it  a  name  snd 
reputation.  Endowed  with  a  kindly  di^oaitioii, 
agreeable  manners,  and  fascinating  conversslioo. 
he  had,  in  addition,  a  peculiar  quality  vhid 
warmly  recommended  him  in  sode^.  Of  itadf 
it  woiUd  probably  have  led  only  to  frivolity  «nd 
dissipation ;  but  combined  with  the  solid  scquire- 
ments  ho  bad  manifested  it  obtained  for  him  the 
success  he  most  valued.  It  is  singular  enoog^  to 
be  worthy  of  being  quoted. 

"  He  had  the  most  extraordinary  musical  getm; 
for,  without  having  ever  learnt  a  note  of  music,  he 
would  sit  for  hours  at  the  pianoforte,  either  slone 
or  enchanting  the  ears  of  all  present,  pouring  forth 
the  most  d&cult  passages  composed  as  he  {pro- 
ceeded, in  which  the  variety  of  treatment  wbb  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  brilliancy  of  execnti<n 
and  the  connected  relation  which  the  whole  bore 
to  the  original  motivo.  Even  to  extreme  old  age, 
nudl  deftness  cut  off  his  appreciation  of  eztenul 
sounds^  dm  musical  gifl  never  left  him ;  and  loog 
after  increasing  years  had  stifiFened  die  jointa  a 
some  of  his  fingers,  he  could  put  to  Bname  die 
most  brilliant  performances  of  youn^  playen, 
though  employed  upon  the  prodnctums  of  ^  | 
great  composers. 

"Upon  one  occcasion,  in  later  years,  having 
requested  a  lady,  who  had  delighted  him  by  the 
peribrmance  of  rather  a  complicated  piece,  just 
introduced,  to  allow  him  a  copy  of  it  for  the 
parpoee  of  giving  it  to  his  dmighters,  the  lady 
excused  herself,  on  the  plea  of  having  promiaeii 
not  to  give  it  to  any  one.  '  I  must  submit,  then, 
to  the  depri^ion  as  well  as  I  can,'  said  he ;  '  bnt  I 
thirtk  it  was  something  like  this  ;*  and  sitting  dovn 
to  the  inanoforte,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  lady 
^wed  himself  to  be  already  in  possession  of  the 
forbidden  piece.  Ano&er  time,  azriving  at  "Stak 
in  asdjse-week,  he  was  informed  at  the  inn  thrt 
it  was  impossible  to  find  rooms  in  the  house  for  i 
his  party,  and  was  requested  to  walk  into  the  | 
landkdy's  sitting-room  for  a  short  time,  till 
inquiries  were  made  elsewhere.  Time  rolled  on ;  ' 
at  length,  tired  of  waiting,  he  sat  himself  down  ' 
to  a  pianoforte  which  he  spied  in  the  comer  | 
of  the  room.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  Uil- 
liant  march,  and  absorbed  in  its  performance, 
when,  on  looking  up,  he  perceived  the  landlady 
at  his  elbow.  He  started  up,  fearing  to  have 
given  offence,  but  was  requested  to  continue  he 
performance,  uid  infonueil~*fU|u49^|^thuua8tic 
praise  of  his  /bitel'' %&&S@ilMatioB  for 
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hiB  large  &mily  ptrty  ihoold  be  flrathwitfa.  fnind 
in  the  house." 

The  impresuon  which  aoch  qualities  made  on 
the  &ir  Bex  is  well  described  by  one  of  the  young 
belles  of  the  day. 

"  Mr.  Ward's  playing  is  astonishing ;  he  cannot 
read  a  note  of  music,  but  plays  airs  and  variations 
in  the  most  masterly  and  cafHtal  style.  He  is 
amBBDgly  dever,  but  not  at  all  pedantic;  and 
though  et^ble  de  grandes  ohotetfpeut  ifabaUur 
am  petUeg.  Ho  went  to  Banelagh.  I  never  saw 
such  a  crowd,  it  was  absolutely  a  mob ;  but  our 
party  was  delightluL  I  never  met  with  so  sensible 
and  entertaining  a  companion;  and  I  had  snue 
owwrtunity  of  judging.  o         o  o 

He  has  travelled  all  over  France  and  England ;  is 
a  man  of  great  observation  and  general  knowledge. 
He  has  written  a  very  clever  book,  thou^^^ 
young,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  anthor^^e 
does  not,  however,  pride  himself  on  these  merits, 
bnt  wisely  doubles  their  value  by  his  pm  de 

A  manwe  with  Miss  Julia  Maling,  whose 
sister  was  (^unteas  of  Mulgrave,  the  finendship 
of  the  noble  Earl  continued  to  the  end  <tf  his  Ufe ; 
an  introduction  into  the  kU^est  societpr  were  all 
the  consequences  of  Mr.  "Ward's  peculiar  merits, 
and  UiTOugh  a  long  life  he  profited  by  the  advan- 
tag^es  he  thus  early  obtained.  Notwithstanding  his 
connexions  and  his  talents,  his  progress  was  not 
rapid.  He  tugged  at  bis  profession  with  only 
partial  success.  He  wrote  in  1801,  in  consequence 
of  the  ^eat  interest  then  excited  by  the  subject,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Relative  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Belligerent  and  Neutral  Powers  in  Maritime 
AfiEaira,"  which  received  the  approbation  both  of 
Lord  GrenviUe  and  Lord  Stowell.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of 
Cockermouth,  as  the  nominee  of  Lord  Lowther,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt  He  was  not 
a  forward  speaker;  hut  he  wrote  two  political 
pamj^ta  for  his  party ;  and  in  1805,  when  Lord 
Mn^rare  became  Setn^tory  of  State  for  Foreign 
AShaiBf  Mr.  Ward  ^ras  app(anted  Uttder*Secretary. 

The  remainder  of  his  political  history  is  soon 
told.    He  left  office  with  his  party  in  1806,  and 
re-entered  it  in  the  following  year,  as  a  junior  Lord 
of  tiie  Admiralty,  Lord  Midgrave  being  the  First 
Lord.   The  place  was  not,  at  that  period  of  great 
naval  exertions,  a  sinecure;  and  Mr.  Ward  took 
his  share  of  the  business  both  at  the  Board  and  in 
Parliament   In  1811,  Lord  Mulgrave  having  left 
the  Admiralty  for  the  Master  Generalship  of  the 
Ordnance,  Mr.  Ward  followed  him,  and  became 
Cleric  of  the  Ordnance.   Though  Lord  Mulgrave 
resigned  to  make  way  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mr.  Ward  (nntinued  in  his  office  till  1823,  when 
^  gave  it  up  and  retired  firom  Parliament  He 
^  healthy  and  vigorons,  but  he  wisely  pre- 
ferred the  pursuits  m  litendore,  for  the  solace  of 
^  age,  to  the  squabbles  of  politics.   On  retiring 
^«  was  made  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List,  a  place  of 
/ittle  labour,  which  he  held  till  it  was  abolished 
1830.   He  lived  to  the  age  of  81,  passing  his 
^tter  years  in  all  the  quiet  enioyments  of  an  elegant 
Vome  and  of  good  society.   'Ha  died  in  1846. 


Mr.  Ward  was  three  times  marriedfj^d  eac}i 
time  advantageously.  On  bis  unipn  wwi  Jtfn. 
Plumer,  in  1823,  with  whom  he  aq^nired 
property  of  Gilston,  in  Hertfordshire,  he  'p¥<Bflxed 
her  name  to  his  own.  His  third  w^e,  whom  he 
married  in  1832,  was  a  Mrs.Okeover;  and,  as  the 
guardian  of  her  son,  he  became  master  of  Okeorer 
HalL  By  a  curious  coincidence  he  hod  previously, 
in.  his  novel  "  De  Vere,"  sdected  that  place  as 
the  residence  for  his  Mui  of  Contend  and  he 
realised  in  hie  old  age,  even  to  the  minute  point  of 
a  name,  one  of  his  own  fictions. 

In  his  children  Mr.  Ward,  in  all  other  respects 
a  fortunate  man,  was  unfortunate.  Two  of  his 
daughters  died,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  of 
consumption,  and  the  third  was  carried  off  by 
the  same  disease.  Though  he  had  nothing  to 
regret  in  the  conduct  of  Ms  son,  they  differed  in 
their  political  principles,  and  an  estrangement 
ensued,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  bis  life. 
From  the  long  dominion  of  the  Tories,  he  con- 
cluded that  his  son,  b^  embracing  Liberal  ^litical 
opinions,  bad  shut  himself  out  from  ofiiciol  pro- 
motion, bnt  before  he  died  he  saw  thot  son  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty.  As  Gtnremor^ileneral  of 
the  Xouion  Islands,  Sir  Henry  Ward  has  obtained, 
with  a  much  shorter  service,  higher  honours 
greater  political  distinction  thanhiB  &ther. 

During  the  active  portion  of  bis  political  life 
Mr.  Ward  corresponded  with  many  persons  of 
distinction.  To  Lord  Lonsdale,  his  parliamentary 
patron,  he  wrote  occasionally  a  brief  notice  of  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  the  political  gossip 
of  the  day.  He  kept  a  diary,  though  sometimes 
interrupted ;  and  his  biographer  has  not  thought  it 
prudent  to  publish  any  part  of  it  subsequent  to 
1820.  With  much  of  the  party  warfare  and  poli- 
tical intrigues  of  the  period  between  1800  and 
1823  he  was  &miliar,  and  the  present  work 
supplies  some  materials,  but  not  many  of  import* 
ance,  for  its  history.  His  diary  was  never  rally 
kept,  or  it  has  been  partially  lost;  all  his  cor- 
respondence seems  not  to  h«ve  been  recovered,  and 
the  book,  at  almost  every  page,  leaves  a  painM 
sense  of  incomfdetenese.  Alarmed,  perhaps,  for 
Mr.  Ward's  waning  popularity  as  a  novelist,  Mr. 
Phipps  hopes,  apparentiy,  to  keep  olive  his  reputa- 
tion oy  publishmg  his  literary  remains.  Mr. 
Ward  was  neither  poUticallpr  nor  socially  such  a 
giant  as  to  deserve  two  thick  volumes  of  com- 
memoration ;  but  notices  of  the  events  he  witnessed 
and  the  great  men  he  associated  with  might  be 
advantageously  extended  to  twice  the  number. 
From  respect  to  yet  living  people,  however,  much 
of  Mr.  Ward's  diary  and  of  his  remarks  are 
omitted,  and  another  part  of  the  work  is  expanded 
to  somewhat  inordinate  dimeurions.  Mr.  Phipps 
has  pnUisbed  too  soon,  and  has  sacrificed  Ms  own 
character  as  an  author  to  prevent  Mr.  Ward  from 
dropping  out  of  public  remembrance.  Our  further 
observations  and  retracts  will  all  refer  to  events  of 
wMdi  Mr.  Ward  has  left  some  description,  or  to 
the  accounts  he  gives  of  his  friends  and  chiefs. 

Of  Mr.  Pitt  we  have  the  folloiving  brief  and 
interesting  notices : — 

"  Mr.  Pitt  had  come  to  dine  with  Mr.  Ward  in 


luB  retreat  st  West  Hoolsey.  Bmnm«rwBs  elosiiig 
&st,  md  damp  and  cold  had  robbed  rioomy  ■&tb, 
a  sbady  lawn,  and  small  rooms  level  fn&  the 
ground,  of  their  chief  attraclionB.  '  What  could 
persuade  yon,'  inquired  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he  looked 
around  him,  *  What  conld  -persoacte  yon.  Ward,  to 
come  to  8Qch  a  dismal  plvce?  "nut  which  is 
the  grand  motive  to  a  poor  man— money,'  replied 
Ward.  'Lideed;  and  pray  how  much  do  l^ey 
^ve  yon?*  inqobed  Ktt       o  o 

"  At  the  time  Mr.  Ward  accepted  Ae  poet  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  (reugning  that  of  Welsh 
Judge),  it  had  been  promised  hna  tiut  the  apparent 
risk  of  such  a  step  to  the  future  prospecte  of  his 
family  should  be  guarded  against  by  the  grant  of 
a  pension,  to  commence  when  he  shotdd  cease  to 
hold  office.  He  had  been  but  a  year  in  the  post 
thus  accepted,  and,  amid  the  pressure  of  other 
matters,  the  contemplated  arrangement  had  never 
been  completed.  More  than  once  in  Ms  last  illness 
did  Pitt  allude  to  this  unfulfilled  promise,  and 
speak  with  kindness  of  him  to  whom  it  had  been 
made.  Later  on,  -when  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tinuously articulate,  he  made  tiie  name  'Kobert 
Ward*  audible,  and  added  signs  for  paper  and  ink. 
SQa  trembling  faaud  having  feebly  traced  a  number 
of  wandering  characterB,  and  added  wliat  could  be 
easily  recognised  as  his  well  known  u^:natare,  he 
sank  back.  This  precious  paper  (precious,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  unknown  import,  as  a  proof 
of  remembrance  at  so  solenm  a  moment)  was 
afterwards  handed  over  by  the  physidan  in  attend- 
ance. Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  to  Mr.  Ward ;  and 
many  a  time  did  he  declare  as  he  displayed  it  to 
me,  that  he  would  give  anything  he  valued  most 
in  the  world  to  be  able  to  decipher  its  unformed 
characters."^ 

Afi  early  as  1802  "Mx.  Ward  was  brought  into 
contact  with  Mr.  Canning.  Before  that  time  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  assumed  a  kind  of 
l^dersfaip  that  a£^nted  the  rest  of  his  party ;  but 
thra,  in  coujonotion  with  Lord  Halmesbury  and 
Lord  Grenville,  the  latter  of  whom  speedily  sepa- 
rated himself  from  Mr.  Oanning,  he  concocted  what 
is  called  the  Paper-plot.  He  drew  up  a  requisition 
to  Mr.  Addington,  the  Prime  Minister,  setting 
fordi  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  asking 
him,  by  withdrawing  from  office,  to  make  way  for 
Mr.  Pitt  At  first  it  was  proposed  that  this  requi- 
sition should  be  a  round  robin,  the  sign  of  a  meet- 
ing amongst  the  Tory  crew,  containing  the  names 
of  as  many  peers  and  commoners  of  the  party  as 
could  be  induced  to  sign  it  The  unseemliness  of 
snch  a  proceei^ng  having  occurred  to  the  intriguers, 
they  proposed  to  forward  Jhe  requisition  unsigned, 
wiui  a  letter  prefixed,  informing  Mr.  Addington  that 
a  great  nmuba  of  his  iriencU  were  ready  to  sign  it. 

The  paper  and  the  plot  were  commimicated 


*  "  A  cnriovt  fautuue  of  Uie  nrt  of  ftding  entertained  for 
bin  ia  Euk^  u  fantished  by  the  fact,  tiat  WBoi  Hr.  I^tt  ma 
kaoin  to  be  «t  the  point  of  death,  the  Qlartnow  Count  Woron- 
znr  called  od  Ixird  MolgnTe,  and  vhile  ovenrbdned  vith  grie( 
lamented  alond,  that — '  At  nx^-two  years  of  age  he  eoold  not  be 
allowed  to  give  np  the  remwu  of  a  naelew  life  to  •pare  that  of 
Ktt  at  fortf-neran?  In  the aanie iUwtrioaa  indiiidul'i  letterto 
Loid  Ualgrafe  «fter  litf  a  death,  tite  wonU  were  oblitmted  by 
aiatean.** 


to  Mr.  Ward ;  fay  him  were  commnmatdt 
to  Lord  Mulgrave,  whether  m  breach  of  confideoee 
or  not  is  differently  asserted.  By  Lonl  Mnlgnve 
the  proceeding  was  regarded  as  derc^stoiy  to  Vk. 
Pitt's  honour ;  and  though  that  celebrated  lUmsUi 
seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  averse  fromretani- 
ing  to  power  by  snch  means,  by  Lord  Mdgme 
and  his  friends  me  plot  was  potande.  nieiiiili»- 
dlity  of  Addington,  and  wa  neoeanties  of  & 
times,  soon  restored  Pitt  to  office,  fltoo^  fte 
intrigue  had  &iled ;  but  from  tint  time  flte  pa- 
anmption  and  <3ie  character  of  Mr.  OaDsing  wm 
viewed  with  jealousy  and  dtsHke  by  most  of  the 
influential  men  of  the  Tory  pwty.  Mr.  Vivi 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  die  part  be  took  b  tke 
affair  seems  to  have  influenced  his  relodonaTidiMi. 
Oanning  through  the  whole  of  his  career,  and  at  ifl 
iimm  to  have  forbidden  cordiality  l>etwKiitliQiL 

The  colours  with  wWch  Mr.  Ward  has  pMoted 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Canning  are  undoubtedly  his 
own ;  but  th^  appeared  vntii  die  same  <tt  daAar 
tints  to  Mr.  Ward's  friends,  and  the  didike  vioA 
a  sense  of  common  interest  smothered  "for  muj 
years  explains  why  tiiey  in  a  body  deBerted  fir. 
Canning,  when  he  was  conomiadoned  by  Getngt 
the  Fourth,  in  1827,  to  form  an  adnumBtntia. 
The  paper-plot  of  1802  was  followid  \sj  tie 
intrigue  against  Lord  Castiereagfa  in  1609,  vHia 
Mr.  Oanning  broke  up  the  Government,  putting  in 
a  claim  for  the  premiership  with  as  much  tm- 
ganee,  according  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  as  ever  w« 
displayed  by  the  fitBt  Mr.  Pitt  Throu^ont  the 
long  reign  of  Toryism,  as  long  as  Mr.  dnning 
lived,  there  were  continual  conmcte  between  fem 
and  almost  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  Tory  puty, 
which  strengthened  the  distaste  they  had  coDcenrtd 
for  what  they  called  his  early  presnmption. 

Mr.  Ward's  diary  takra  irp  the  hatory  & 
Canning,  and  his  quarrels  -with  Ms  fnenda,  ji* 
where  Lord  Mahnesbury's  memoirs  leave  it,  nd, 
with  letters  from  Lord  Unlgrave,  throw  eamif 
able  light  on  some  hitherto  obscure  Wsaieid 
intrigues.  Jn  a  politiral  and  historical  potot  of 
view,  this  is  the  moat  important  part  of  uwlioo'^ 
To  do  justice  to  the  su^ect  as  a  whole  w«M 
require  more  space  than  we  can  command,  and  « 
most  content  ourselves  with  quoting  one  or  t« 
passages  expressing  the  opinions  then  entertawa 
by  his  influential  friends  of  Mr.  Oanning.  We  m 
the  more  pleased  to  see  this  part  of  the  wori,  inas- 
much as  the  memoirs  we  yet  have  of  Mr.  Okumi? 
are  meagre  and  unsatisfiictory. 

Mr.  Ward  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Pahnenlai. 
dated  SepL  30, 1809,  "Lord  Melville  haa-writw 
a  letter  to  his  son,  full  of  doty  to  the  Emgan 
indignation  against  Canning,  whose  pretenaoni  « 
says,  is  insufferable.  He  therefore  dwrea 
not  to  think  of  leaving  the  King's  serrice  out  o 
any  regard  for  Canning,  but  to  go  back  to  bis  pc^ 
and  stand  all  events." 

Lord  Lonsdale  says,  with  reference  to  ™ 
Canning  and  Gastlereagh  quarrel,  on  October  Iv, 
1809:— "Not  having  seen  the  correspOTdaw^ 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  referred  to, 
I  cannot  judge  of  the  degree  to  whidi  the  ooncai' 
ment  has  been  carried ;  but  even  the  dden«i  • 
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£ur  as  it  relates  to  the  point  to  which  it  seems 
immediately  directed,  is  very  insnfiScient,  because 
there  is  scarcely  any  distinotion  in  moral  gmlt 
brtwixt  &e  person  acqniescing  or  conniving  at 
improper  tnmsaci^ons  and  the  person  perfbrming 
it.  Any  opinion  favoorable  to  Canning  will  not 
nuke  mtuni  progress  by  the  assistimce  of  this 
paper.  He  h^  left  the  meet  important  part  of  the 
qnesdon  just  when  he  h^an  mtfa  It,  tatA  I  tluak 
his  friends  will  have  a  difficult  task  assigned  them 
if  they  are  to  supply  what  is  wanting." 

We  conclude  this  port  of  the  sulject  wi&  an 
extract  from  the  diary : — 

"October  16th. — Dined  at  Lord  Mnlgrave's: 
the  board,  Bathurst,  Hose  and  Croker,  and  Captain 
Cockbnm.    Stayed  late  along  with  Lord  M.,  who 
continued  to  defend  Canning.    As  to  Lord  Gtatle- 
reagh,  he  went  over  the  former  part  of  his  bu^ 
medcUii^  life,  when  Addiogton  fint  ccrme  in. 
Lord  M.  thought  he  had  never  for^ven  him  for 
breaking  off  that  strai^^t  of  all  intrigues  in  1802 ; 
that  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  he  won- 
derad  at  the  rashnesB  and  presumpdou  of  the  man, 
in  endeavouring  to  do  in  secret  what,  if  it  had 
laoceeded,  Pitt  never  could  have  d^rared  himself 
frmn  ^  impidation  of  bdng  concerned  in,  and 
wluK^  durefore,  had  weakened  C  in  F.'s  estima- 
ticin.    He  soonied  the  idea  of  oodeavonring  to 
break  op  the  Gtovemment  at  that  time  by  earn  an 
anonymous  proceeding.    He  thought,  anyhow, 
Canning  had  half  ruined  himself  with  all  parties, 
and  in  public  opinion,  even  in  points  where  he 
was  not  so  much  to  blame." 

There  ig  -much,  too,  in  the  book  about  Lord 
Sidmooth  which  does  not  laise  him  in  our  esti- 
mation,  and  much  of  Mr.  Perdval  which  does. 
The  latter waa  kindly,-  considerate,  and  yet  mergetic, 
highly  prised  by  his  friends,  keeping  them  toge&er 
and  winning  parliamentary  victories  for  tham  when 
they  were  i^ost  in  despair,  and  very  much  under- 
ratad,  to  dieir  own  fr^uent  discomfiture,  by  hts 
(»ponastB.  Wehaveno^idimraetwithattaeconut 
of  Mr.  Percival  which  has  made  us  understand  so 
well  why  his  loss  was  so  deeplydej^ored. 

Itnaaa  literary  man  that  MrrWard  is  best  known 
to  the  pnblic    Thousands  are  acquainted  with  the 
author  of  "  Trenunne  "  and  "  De  Vere,"  who  never 
heard  of  the  Qerk  of  the  Ordnance.    To  say  much 
of  him  in  this  character,  however,  suits  neither  our 
inclination  nor  our  space.   His  novels,  which  have 
the  great  merit  of  presentii^  the  upper  classes, 
sad  particularly  politicians,  in  a  tolerably  correct, 
though  favourable,  point  of  view,  are  b<K>ks  for  a 
daw  and  a  tim&    Notwithstanding  their  meta- 
physics, they  are  essentially  local  and  temporary, 
•sd  have  already  lost  much  of  their  popularity,  not 
to  anr  have  ^paned  out  of  public  recollection ;  only 
lb-.  fHsraeb,  we  bdieve,  or  aspiring  politicians  of 
fcis  description,  will  read  any  part  of  "De  Vera" 
Mtfi  nnabated  pleasure  every  year  of  his  life. 
JHAHdwd  anoaymonBly,  with  tiie  fact  of  being 
Apposed  to  contain  portruts  of  living  statesmen 
^d  persons  of  distinction,  they  obtained  a  reputa- 
^on  from  contemporaries  which  posterity  will  not 
^trafirm.    Hiat  Mr.  Ward  waa  an  accomplished 
Author  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.   The  selections 


from  his  literary  remains,  published  by  Mr.  Phipps, 
consisting  of  essays  on  character  and  manners, 
show  both  learning  and  observation.  He  was  well 
read  and  well  acquainted  with  the  world.  What 
he  produced,  however,  though  really  good  of  ita 
kind,  is  less  worthy  of  notice  than  Uio  fact  of  the 
prodaction.  Emperors  have  descended  from  their 
thrones  and  have  sermelr  cultivated  cabbages,  or 
passed  the  evening  of  weir  days  in  morose  and 
ascetic  devotion ;  hut  it  is  very  rare,  not  to 
say  unexampled,  to  find  a  man  redrlng  from 
political  life  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  then 
writing  works  of  fiction  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
youthful  aspirant  for  fame.  TMr.  Ward  appears  to 
have  had  such  a  genial  nattu'e  that  he  was  rather 
improved  than  corrupted  by  the  world,  and  he 
described  it  with  all  the  experience  of  age  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  His  works,  however,  were 
essentially  ephemeral,  and  the  remembrance  of 
them  is  wiped  out  by  other  ej^iemeral  productions, 
or  by  the  weighty  matters  that  require  instant 
attention.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Ward,  but  to  illustrate  a  general  fact 

The  rapid  projp^ss  of  society  in  modem  times 
— ^for  it  proc^ds  in  anaccelexatmg  r^io,  and  haa 
probably  adnmced  more  in  the  last  hundred  yeoift 
than  in  the  five  previous  centuries,  or  than  in  the 
ten  centuries  prior  to  them — -has  put  an  end  to  per- 
manency  for  any  kind  of  literature.  The  wnters 
of  the  day  must  have  their  readers,  and  the  events 
of  the  day  will  absorb  the  public  mind.  Writers 
of  a  previous  age,  except  the  few  consecrated  by 
time  as  excellent,  must  give  place  to  living  writers. 
It  is  the  mere  natural  phenomenon  of  one  gene- 
ration following  another.  The  most  popular 
writers  are  those  who  treat  of  passing  events ;  and 
works  of  fiction  are  all  now  connected,  in  some 
way  or  other,  vrith  the  condition  of  society,  the 
engrossing  topic  for  humanity.  Mr.  Ward's  novels 
have  only  met  a  common  fate ;  but  no  time  can 
fliminiyTi  the  influence  of  his  example  in  writing 
them  at  a  period  when  other  men  think  only  of 
repose,  or  are  too  happy  if  they  cui  continue  in  &b 
easy  routine  tracks  uiey  have  travelled  in  for  the 
ordinary  dnration  of  human  existence. 

This  peculiar  feature  of  his  character  is  not 
enough  dwelt  on  by  his  biographer.  He  rives  u» 
some  letters  at  the  latter  period  of  Mr.  Ward's 
life,  some  brief  allusions  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  spent,  but  they  are  not  full  and  satisfactory. 
They  are  mere  snatches  of  Mr.  Ward's  existence, 
when  we  most  want  to  know  the  whole.  An 
entire  new  set  of  acquaintances  are  introduced 
after  Mr.  Ward  became  an  author,  though  he  did 
not  immediately  give  up  his  old  friends.  Yet  it  is 
plain  that  separations,  and  painful  separations, 
ensued;  but  why  they  ensued  is  not  narrated.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  stopping  short 
with  Mr.  Ward's  diary  at  1S20,  we  must  repeat 
that  this  book  ^ves  us  a  painful  sensation  of  incom- 
pleteness. Mr.  Ward's  nephew  has  not  only  been  in 
too  ^freat  a  hurry  to  publish,  but  he  has  taken  an 
unfair  measure  of  his  relative.  He  has  omitted 
much  that  we  desire  to  know,  and>  has  eked  out 
his  volumes  with  "Literary  Ren^^^tJ^f^ch 
nobody  will  take  any  interest.  *^ 
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COLLEGE  BEMINISOENCES. 

DAN  LOOBT'b  debut. 


The  brilliflDt  success  of  Kean  on  the  stage  of 
Drury-lane,  in  the  winter  of  1813-14:,  aroused  the 
histrionic  spirit  of  our  Irish  youth.  Engravings, 
representing  the  new  tragedian  in  the  character  of 
Richard  tJie  Third,  were  exhibited  in  all  the 
priut'Bbo}^,  and  sold  in  extraordinary  numbers ; 
and  the  nen'spaper  of  each  succeeding  morning 
WB8  eagerly  uniblded,  in  the  hope  that  it  con- 
tained &e  account  of  some  new  triumph  achieved, 
or  some  readii^,  before  onthougfat  of,  which  he 
bad  atmck  out  in  his  fiery  career.  The  public 
anxiety,  up  to  a  certun  age,  was  divided  between 
him  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  then  about  to  quit 
the  stage  on  which  he  hod  acted  so  bustling  a 
part,  and  to  soliloquise  for  a  season  at  Elba,  where, 
as  Billy  Sheridan  villanously  remarked,  he  had 
not  Elba-room  allowed  him  to  rehearse  the  last 
scene  of  all  his  eventful  and  terribly  serious 
drama. 

Even  after  tiie  retirement  of  that  hero,  when  the 
allied  sovereigns,  who  had  scarcely  felt  the  crowns 
upon  their  heads  before,  met  in  London  to  enjoy 
their  victory,  the  mimic  royalty  of  Kean's  re- 
ceptions went  pari  passu  with  the  thing  itself,  as 
it  appeared  in  goi^eous  reality  at  Guil^^.  His 
looks  were  as  closely  scrutinised  as  those  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  His  gestures,  his  voice,  hb 
gai^  his  dress,  were  aulgecta  of  as  intense  curioeify. 
Whole  columns  of  criticism,  transferred  from  the 
Examiner  and  Morning  Post  to  the  Dublin 
journals,  were  devoured  with  insatiable  avidity; 
and  circranstances  the  most  minute  and  trivial  in 
their  nature,  if  they  shed  any  light  upon  the  per- 
formances or  upon  the  personal  history  and  habits 
of  the  new  actor,  were  discussed  as  earnestly  as  if 
the  fate  of  nations  depended  upon  the  actual  state 
of  the  question. 

One  day  a  London  critic  found  fault  with  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  the 
disquisition  appeared  as  usual  in  the  Hibernian 
J oumal.  It  was  "  gouts,"  which  Kean  had  called 
"gootes"  after  the  French  derivation.  But  the 
critic  standing  up,  as  Britons  did  at  that  time 
pretty  stiffly,  for  tlw  right  of  conquest^  insisted 
that  Shakspeare  had  made  the  word  as  English  as 
if  it  were  the  plur^  number  of  "  the  gout^"  wluch 
nobody  ever  thought  of  calling  "  tlie  goote.**  The 
innovation  of  Mr.  Kean,  therefore,  savoured  of 
disaffection  aa  well  as  of  affectation,  and  was 
lashed  by  the  Morning  Post  with  right  loyal  and 
national  severity. 

"What's  that  the  Cockney  fellow  says  about 
Kain?"  cried  Billy  Sheridan,  who,  without  having 
seen  the  new  star,  had  already  entoUed  himself 
among  the  most  ardent  of  his  worshippers;  "a 
new  pronunciation  ?" 

"  Yea "  said  the  reader  of  the  paragraph. 
«  Listen  to  what  he  says '  We  have  neai^  and 
seen  all  the  Macbelhs  of  the  present  century,  and 
many  of  the  last  We  arc  old  enough  to  remember ' 


Mossop,  and  Barry,  and  Gentleman  Smith.  The 
performances  of  Sheridan,  of  Cooke,  of  Young,  and 
of  Kemble  are  as  fresh  in  our  mind's  eye  as  iT  each 
of  those  great  men  stood  out  this  moment  ^'isibl}r 
before  it  But  we  never  heard  any  Macbeth  talking 
of '  gootes  of  blood,'  till  this  gentleman  came  bm 
Waterford  to  improve  our  pronnndation.' " 

"  He  lies  T'  cned  Billy,  "  like  a  son  of  a  Shore- 
ditch,  aa  I  donbt  not  that  he  is.  John  Kemble 
calls  it  *  gootes.*  I  heard  him  myself,  within  the 
last  six  months,  in  Crow-street,  wiOi  his  onu 
most  sepulchral  and  tremulous  emphasis  say— 

*  On  thee*  bUde  and  dndgeoa  gontet  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before.' " 

"Very  good,  Billy  1  bravo,  Billy  T  shouted  aD 
the  company ;  "  Kemble  could  not  do  it  better." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  good,"  said  onr  modest  frieitd; 
*and  yet  this  knave  tidks  as  if  it  were  ^ooi'i 
jawbone  that  did  the  first  mnrther  T 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Bravo,  BiMy!  Good  again,"  were 
the  acclamations  which  rewarded  this  lutpi?  ■toi' 
tion ;  and  elated  by  the  praise  bestowed  upoB  lim, 
he  added,  with  a  successful  imitation  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Jones,  who  did  commonly  enact  Bmfio, 

**  See  hov  onr  partn«  *«  npt." 

The  partner  alluded  to  was  Dan  Looby,  a  squtre- 
built  sophistic  from  the  metropolitan  ci^  of  CUk, 
who  stood  with  the  jagged  ends  of  a  scan^  ud 
much  embrowned  academic  robe  tightly  githeral 
round  his  arms,  which  were  folded  across  bii 
breast  Dan  had  been  for  some  time  observed  to 
affect  this  attitude,  with  his  feet  in  what  dsimiig' 
masters  call  the  third  position,  his  shoulders 
brought  forward  in  an  ungraceful  manner, 
both  his  hands  plunged  into  an  apertore  of  bu 
wwatcoat,  like  one  who  was  groping  there  dc^|l^ 
rately  for  BomeUiing  whidi  it  would  be  anywis 
else  than  decorous  or  agreeaUe  to  the  com[«n7*'* 
bring  to  ligbt 

That  was  the  true  King  Biehard 
which  the  portraits  of  the  great  tr^edian  W 
broc^ht  very  generally  into  vogue.  In  all  p*!* 
of  our  town,  when  people  stood  still  for  aay 
length  of  time,  as  in  churches,  or  in  the  Four 
Courts,  young  men  were  to  be  seen  ronnding 
their  backs  after  the  same  fashion,  and  puTBU^ 
their  eyebrows  fiercaly  together  over  the  hBlf' 
closed  lids ;  while  the  organ  of  which  those  mis- 
wed  features  were  the  very  unnatural  ^ffotectois 
was  only  permitted  to  peep  out  askance 
corner  at  any  object  th^  happened  to  &U  niiwin 
the  range  of  its  oblique  g^ancea. 

Hoarse  mntterings,  too,  were  occasionslly  snf- 
fered  to  escape  frtan  their  protruded  lips ;  dimi« 
the  utterance  whereof  the  hands  seemed  to  be 
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engaged  in  active  duty  orer  die  midriff,  as  air- 
pumps,  Dsefiil  to  ocmdense  the  eomid*  and  make  it 
extra  hmnan* 

Sometimes,  if  one  of  those  ttage-yritea  inquired 
the  way  to  an  apocryphal  stre^  or  b^-way  (and 
they  were  constantly  making  snch  wquiries  at 
ap^e-etalls  and  of  small  stationers,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  common  reply  afforded),  he  would, 
upon  being  aasnred  that  such  a  place  was  unknown, 
thmst  his  face  close  np  to  that  of  the  astonished 
coetermoDger,  and  wlusper  with  asthmatic  and 
most  ironical  vehemence,  "Well,  as  you  guess!" 
At  other  times,  peaceable  elderly  citizens,  hob- 
bling homewards  after  the  troubles  of  die  day, 
[Lilting  only  of  their  corns,  and  quito  unconscious 
of  offence,  would  be  startled  from  their  reveries  by 
a  canine  yell  and  a  grin  of  terrific  ugliness, 
which  were  intended  to  convey  the  complimentary 
KBoraace,  that  they  were  "  white-livered  r-r-r-ron- 
urates." 

The  fever  which,  many  centnriee  h^ore,  had 
ifiicted  the  city  of  Abdera,  upon  the  acting  of 
irchelauB,  appeared  to  have  broken  out  a^e&h 
in  oar  western  climate,  and  set  all  the  patients 
babbling  scraps  of  blank  verse^  even  as  the  country- 
men of  Democritna  had  run  mad  with  spouting 
BnriiHdes. 

In  some  such  mood  seemed  Ban  liooby,  in 
lis  fourth  year  after  matriculation,  when  he  should 
la^-e  been  diving  into  Burlamaque,  instead  of 
mdeavouring  to  pluck  out  the  mystery  of  Shak- 
jpeare  and  OoUey  Gibber.  Whatever  portion  he 
night  have  of  the  diviner  mind  within,  his  appear- 
-nce  was  not  that  of  a  man  likely  to  be  run  away 
vith  by  the  imagination,  and,  least  of  all,  by  the 
■n^^nadon  that  he  could  ever  make  a  great  actor, 
iie  figure  was  somewhat  squat  and  shapelesB, 
«ing  about  the  same  in  girai  close  under  the 
rms  and  round  about  the  waist  His  body  vrm 
3nger  than  his  legs,  and  the  latter  considerably 
owed  about  the  knees.  He  had  large  feet, 
normous  hands,  a  big  head,  a  short  neck,  and  his 
.'hole  height  was  about  five  feet  six  inches.  Nor 
ras  his  face  more  suggestive  of  a  hero  than  the 
eat  of  his  person.  Wide  staring  eyes  of  a 
■hitiah  grey  ("oyster-eyes"  our  friend  Billy  used 
)  call  diem),  a  forehead  as  low  as  his  cheekbones 
■ere  high,  a  heavy  mouth  over  a  receding  chin, 
ad  a  noee  not  nnlike  that  of  the  Knave  of  Clubs 
eetling  over  bodi,  a  ronnd  purple  jaw,  unrelieved 
5"  even  the  promise  of  a  whisker,  and  very  bushy 
f^ebrowB,  to  compensate  for  the  vnmt  of  capllary 
tractions  elsewhere — such  were  the  prmcipid 
cul  beairtaes  <tf  Daniel  Loohy. 

And  this  man  asjnred  to  be  the  rival  of  Edmund 
■ean  I  He  had  never  seen  Kean ;  but  he  had  seen 
oung,  and  Holman,  and  Harry  Johnston,  and 
iiiway,  and  the  two  Kembles  (John  and  Charles), 

of  them  (save  one)  remarkably  handsome  men. 
5ft  he  considered  himself  cut  out  by  nature  to 
lipse  them  alL  Self-love  is  truly  described  as 
^ing  blind ;  bat  Dan  had  an  additional  excuse 
r  his  blindness  :  he  was  not  master  of  a  looking- 
ass,  and  he  had  seldom  an  opportanity  of  judging 

his  £ur  proportions  unless  when  he  oould  "  spy 
3  shadow  in  the  son." 


For  many  weeks  the  notion  had  held  possession 
of  this  young  man's  fancy  that  his  fe^  were  made 
for  the  buskin ;  and  he  had  been  storing  his  memory 
with  the  noblest  passages  of  our  tragic  poets,  untu 
his  conversation  smacked  of  nothing  else.  Remind 
him  of  any  trivial  circumstance — a  tradesman's 
name,  for  instance — and  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 
a  careless  waft  of  his  hand,  and  a  long  pause  in  the 
middle,  "  I  do  remember — an  apothecary."  Invite 
him  to  drink  tea  with  you  after  commons,  and  he 
would  assure  you,  with  a  mysterious  under-growl, 
frowning  at  you  most  menacingly  the  while,  and 
laying  his  forefinger  alongside  of  his  nose,  that  it 
was  his 

**Ciutom  somedmei  of  an  afternoon." 

To  the  question  of  a  thonghdess  Gih,  who  asked 
him  where  the  plague  he  had  picked  up  such  a 
wrinkled  hag  for  a  bedmaker,  he  hmved  a  deep 
groan  and  answered,  "My  mother  had  a  maid 
called  B*rbara." 

He  was  requested  one  evening,  as  he  went  out 
into  the  town,  to  call  a  car  for  three  or  four  of  his 
fellow-studenta,  who  were  in  full  dress  and  prepared 
to  set  out  to  a  party  in  Stephen's  Green.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  passed  through  the  outer  gate  than 
he  began  to  sing  out,  like  Stentor,  "A  horse!  a 
horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse :"  and  was  forth- 
with marched  off  ingloriously  on  foot  to  chide  the 
tardy-gaited  night  in  St  Andrew's  watehhouse. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  "  servile  ministers," 
as  he  thought  fit  to  call  the  porters  and  various 
orders  of  menial  attendants,  he  was  equally  dra- 
matic A  ludicrous  misunderstanding  occurred 
between  him  and  the  immortal  Foley,  who  walked 
into  the  room  one  morning  to  prepare  the  table 
for  breakjast,  and  found  him  strutting  about  in 
his  shut-sleeves,  with  one  slipper  on,  and  storm- 
ing at  an  ideal  i^eniemona  about  the  handkerchief. 

"The  handkecher?"  said  the  skip  of  skips, 
"  what  handkecher  T 

"The  handkerchief!"  bellowed  Dan,  grinding 
his  teeth  and  rushing  towards  Foley,  who  stood 
scratching  his  head  in  great  amazement. 

"Lord  save  us!"  cried  Foley:  "why,  where 
would  it  be?" 

"Is't  lost?  Is't  gone?  Speak!  is*t  out  of  the 
way  ?  "  screamed  the  Moor  of  Ennis. 

"  It  is  not  lost sud  Foley,  in  the  very  words 
of  Detdemonct,  but  quite  unconscions  that  he 
was  fillii^  80  distinguished  a  r6le  ;  "  but  it  is  out 
of  the  way  at  present,  sure  enongfa.  Don't  yon 
know  yourself  you  sent  it  to  die  wash  on  Mon^y 
morning?" 

"Away!"  cried  Dan,  with  ineffiible  disgust, 
gadiering  up  his  other  slipper  and  retreating  in 
coniusion  into  the  bed-room  to  finish  his  toilette. 

"  What  a  fret  and  a  fusfa  about  an  ould  hand- 
kecher !"  grumbled  Foley,  as  he  first  wiped  do^vn 
the  table  and  then  overspread  it  with  die  same 
napkin ;  **but  this  will  always  be  the  way  till  yon 
have  a  pair,  one  for  the  podtet  while  the  other  is 
in  the  tub.   'Tis  oft«n  I  toald  you  so." 

A  more  serious  collision  was  that  with  hia  college 
woman,  the  fiir-famed  Anne  Hoiair,^^onu  he 
addressed  in  a  tone  sUdgMld  Sia4«4^gUm 
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brooked  from,  ber  Ma<^nus  ApoUo,  Doctor  Wall, 
and  ordered  her  to  go  to  a  nimuwy ;  asking  her  in 
the  Bune  breath  "  why  she  should  be  a  breeder  of 
sinners?" 

Kow  Anne  prided,  herself  beyund  all  academic 
fiBBaales  of  her  time  on  being  an  honest  woman ; 
not  one  of  her  name  and  lineage  had  been  driven 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  grating  of  a  nunnery  from 
the  other  alternative  alluded  to.  Such  advice, 
therefore,  and  the  indicate  inaendo  appended  to 
i^  she  construed  as  a  direct  impeachmait  of  her 
ahuacter,  whidi  she  retorted  accordingly  upon 
the  breed  of  Uie  Loobys  with  prompt  and  liberal 
interest  "  There  might  be  mure  properer  oandi- 
dates  for  a  nunnerj'"  she  intimated,  "among  his 
own  blood-relations ;  and  she  would  recommend 
him  to  keep  his  ^oxther  ffar  them,  again  he  went 
home  to  the  Chnetmas," 

The  same  tmguarded  habit  of  declaiming  out 
■of  season  bad  well  nigh  committed  him  on  several 
occasions  with  the  heads  of  the  University;  as 
when  boned  in  a  profound  reverie  during  one  of 
Doctor  Frior's  prs^ections  on  Thui^didea,  he  sad- 
denly  ejacul^ad— 

"Oh  I  flMl.ftwl.fool!'* 

Fortunately,  the  lecturer  did  not  hear  the  inter- 
jection distinctly,  but  he  heard  the  titter  whjch  it 
provoked  in  the  class,  and  fined  half-a-dozen 
■students  a  shilling  each,  suppraing  that  they 
langhed  at  Attn. 

Another  time,  rushing  out  of  the  examinatbn- 
liaQ  at  the  sound  of  the  break&st-bell,  and 

"  Od  hunyry  tboagbts  mtent," 

he  found  the  way  blodi^d  up  by  the  late  Doctor 
Wilson,  who  was  the  most  unlikely  person  in  the 
whole  University  to  quicken  his  pace  or  step  aside 
to  humour  any  one's  impatience. 
Away,  slight  man !"  cried  Dan. 

The  Doctor  reddened^  as  he  was  wont  when  any- 
thing vexed  him ;  but  then,  glancing  at  his  legs, 
one  view  seemed  to  satisfy  him  that  he  could  not 
possibly  be  meant  by  such  an  epithet ;  and  so  he 
plodded  his  heavy  way  as  before. 

Doctor  Nash,  ^e  censor,  had  him  up  one  morn- 
ing for  a  breach  of  disci^ine,  and  by  way  of  a 
memorandum,  oommuidea  him  to  get  by  rote 
the  Schohtr*s  Oath. 

"Nay,"  said  Dan,  with  bland  eiqxutuUtion, 
^when  tiiou  would'st  land  nu,  is  there  need  of 
oaths  r 

Nash,  who  understood  nothing  of  poetry,  and 
could  still  less  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  joke, 
stared  and  vowed  uiat  he  would  allow  of  no  ex- 
ceptions ;  if  gentlemen,  or  scholars  of  the  hoose 
either,  forgot  their  oathsi  they  must  be  reminded 
of  them.  "I  don't  mean  you  in  particular,"  he 
added,  "  but  scholf^  in  general  are  lax  upon  the 
point" 

"  RccoUeclv  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Dan, "  that  it 
is  Latin,  a  language  hard  to  be  understood  or  com- 
mitted to  the  mem<ny.  Letme  ei^mat  yon,  Intha 
words  of  a  great  FrincesB — 

*■&  gM^iBjr  lonl».aft  ItftiB!' " 

**  Yon  have  yeur  dicic6>  air,"  aud  di»  riam 
ooiBor,  v^waa  gattiiig  tired  of  this  xnapflEtHMoie^ 


"either  perform  your  eserotae,  or  be  reported  to 
the  Board  as  oontumacdous." 

"  Oh,  propose  the  oath,  sir,"  said  Dan,  "p^ipM 
the  oath,  upon  the  Yioe-Fcovost's  sword,  or  is  sdv 
form  that  is  neoesaary ;  I  have  sworn  it  before, 

*  ni  tnpear,  terribly  wmn 
Intofltraa;  Sudden  and  to  bearenljr  Kgne^ 
Th'  immortat  OodS  that  hev  me.' " 

"  Take  can  Tidiat  yon  ai^,  Eor,"  sud  Dr.  Nob, 
staring  at  lum  aa  if  he  Ihoi^^  him  omed,  and 
would  be  glad  to  get  him  out  of  the  room.  "Yoa 
may  have  a  heavier  burden  laid  upon  year  ood- 
science  than  I  am  now  about  to  impost  opm  ]wu 
memory.   You  know  what  Bcott  says—" 

"  Oh,  Scott !"  eaid  Dan,  **  are  yon  there  witli  me? 
Scott's  a  fine  poet  :— 

'Hie  SUB  shines  hot  on  Carliele's  walla.' 

Can  anything  in  the  way  of  description  be  sun 
gorgeous  than  that?  Yes,  Dr  Nasl^  Scott  if  i 
great  poeL" 

"I  don't  speak  of  poets,  sir,"  said  the  ceuor,'*! 
allude  to  Scott's '  Force  of  Truth.'  But,  good  day, 
air  ;  you  need  not  stay  any  longer ;  day.' 
And  uie  doctor  edged  over  to  the  fire-place,  where, 
though  it  was  midsummer,  he  began  to  {day  witb 
the  poker. 

"Ah;  that's  another  thing,"  cried  Dan— 

'  For  "nTith  is  strong  her  rightful  cause  to  pleadl 
And  ^lU  find  frieods.  if  need  requireth  so.' " 

Then,  as  he  walked  slowly  down  stain^  he  a^ 
quised  thus  with  himself :  willconumtittotlie 
^le  of  n^  nuunoty ;  yea,  get  the  hdter  (J  it. 
I've  sworn  it ;  but 

*  To  keep  such  oaths  ware  more  impietir 
Than  Judas,  when  he  scarified  his  dsugfatn.' 

SoftyoQfthong^;  waeitJudaswho  did  that?  Ito; 

he  ha4^  no  ilayghtAT- 

'VilWn,iritehad— ^ 

Tm  certainly  out  of  the  proper  cue  here ;  it  to 
somebody  else  that  did  it  Jephson?  'Aye,therei 
the  rub."  Jephson  was  the  man.  He  and  Agt- 
memnon  both  scarified  their  daughters;  aadJep- 
son  wrote  '  Braganza.'  Ye^ 

' JqAiomiriMn he acttifiad hia  daiVfatK'" 

It  wm  he  xeadil^r  beliered  that  MelnnMaewH 
vary  bard  at  work  in.  the  pta  motor  n  ov 
when  this  scene  oocoirea  It  was  jnat  •bontie 
same  time  Uiat  the  habitual  sleepers  <^  the  UU 
Briok-squaro  were  disturbed  by  a  noise  wllicli  "»* 
booming  at  midnight  from  the  piazea  nadv  w 
library,,  and  contiuned  at  intervals  to  maiderelt^ 
till  half-past  one  or  two  in  the  momiDg.  I^im* 
human  sound — there  could  b«  little  qasBtioaa 
that,  and  its  oadooce  was  varied  with  paose  m 
emphasis,  as  if  it  were  employed  in  articnlale  ^ 
course ;  but  the  accents  were  withal  so  hollow  iw 
ramblix^  that  itwasimpoanble  to  catehaayll^ 

of  the  words  which  were  spoken.  ^^'■"^"^^J^ 
he  wwahnt  upi&  hia  own  bnll,  mij^  have  i]ttei«| 
jnst  such  laagnieh  Not  that,  tiie  dialeekdeMrv«i 
to  be dUBedw  altogether  OAwiaa,  bat 
have  been  takw  for  a  muffled  beUow,  or  A*  ^ 
of  one  crying  tiiion^  tha  bimg^iola  of  tbelaHW" 
beig  tun.       Digitized  by  CoOgle 
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The  aoAnr  of  tbe  disturlwnce  waa  aeon  aacer- 
tained  to  be  Dan  Looby,  who  chose  that  lone  and 
fdlent  hoar  to  rebearae  some  of  the  principal  male 
peraonatTons  of  the  tragic  mnse ;  and  the  echoes  of 
the  nmneroua  aichee  in  the  piazza,  combined  with 
accents  peculiarly  howling  and  monotonous,  had 
produced  the  hum  whiw  nightly  startled  our 
studio ua  community  &om  their  slumbers.  When 
the  cause  became  known,  it  was  agreed  that  if  ever 
Dan  Loo^  should  personate  the  part  of  Glarencs, 
the  scene  m  the  mahusey-bntt  most  create  a  sensa^ 
tiou  aaequalled  by  any  cUwuement  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  acted  drama. 

Dan,  however,  bad  higher  notions  for  bimsdf 
than  diat  of  mak^g  his  exit,  with  his  heels  upper- 
moat,  through  a  beer-barrel,  He  had  ^r«idy 
decided  upon  the  part  which  should  introduce  him. 
to  the  pidilic;  and  having  with  some  difficulty 
prevailed  on  the  manager  of  Cross-street  to  allow 
him  a  trial,  it  was  at  length  coniideutiaUy  aanounced 
to  his  friends  that  be  was  fvepuing  to  come  out 
in.  "  Alexander  the  Gre^" 

"  Alexander  the  Fig,  yon  may  as  well  say," 
said  Billy  8beridan,  to  whom,  amongst  others,  the 
secret  was  confided.  "That  phrase,  as  Fluellin 
observes,  is  only  '  a  little  vuiations.'  And  when 
is  this  berotcal  essay  to  be  attempted?" 

"  In  a  forbught^s  tam^"  sud  tbe  expectant  son 
of  Ammom.  "  That  is  to  say,  if  I  can  provide  a 
drees  in  tbe  mean  time ;  for  Jones  won't  sup^y 
me,  excuati^  himself  by  saying  that  no  part  <^  the 
coBtume  used  by  former  Alexanders  would  fit  me." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  do  believe  hina,"  said  Billy, 
with  a  hoise-kngh.  "  Tbe  last  Alexander  we  had 
was  Conmy,  who  stood  six  feet  two  inches  in  his 
stoddngfeet  Butcome;  whathaveyouto  provide?" 

*'  My  chief  want,"  replied  tbe  Macedonian  aspi- 
rant "is  a  bdmet" 

"  Well,"  said  Bii^  "  we  must  try  whether  my 
fi^endly  Mambrino  will  come  to  our  aid.  Uer^s 
our  old  friend,  Jack  Sweetman,  who  is  ffictensLvely 
acquainted  among  tbe  dragoons..  He  will  hdip  us 
to  a  helmet,  if  any  one  can." 

Jack  was  a  veteran  debauchee  of  a  school,  now 
biq}{Hly  extinct,  of  Irish  hmiwnrists,  yrbOf  w^  an 
abundant  vein  of  mother  wit,  combined  a  deal  that 
was  coana  in  languid  and  vicious  in  life  and 
morala.  He  sang  a  good  song,  bnt  not  always  a 
dec«ait  one,  and  told  stories  witii  excellent  dramatic 
effect,  in  which  the  manners  and  peculiar  homoor 
of  low  Dublin  Hfe  were  demoted  with  wondrous 
felicity.  The  Gamps  and  Todgerses  of  Dickens 
do  not  more  perfectly  represent  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  and  ax]»eBaion  of  the  classes 
they  stand  for,  thw  <^d  the  Mrs^  Jewster  of  Jack 
Sweetman  giro  the  world  assurance  of  a  woman 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  die  eonld  not  be  mis- 
taken in  Uie  hearer's  imagination  for  any  other 
individual  <^  her  species,  presented  all  the  distinc- 
tive featnree  of  tbs  Dnl^  tvadesman's  wife,  as 
tbey  were  to  be  Been  ierdtxps^  m  thooumda  oi 
instance^  some  uxty  yeaia  since. 

But  aU  Uiis  is  dpvopot  dea  hotta,  or  n&cr 
dpropm  to  a  bomiahed  helmet  for  Alexamder  the 
Great,  which  a  certain  dmnaa  in  Bride's  Alley 
lud  lying  i^on  faia  hitnd%  ucellu  perfomuuiee  « 


tbe  private  plays  in  Fieh^ble-street,  during  the 
merry  times  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  This  vener- 
able casque  Jack  Sweetman  promised  to  obtain  on 
trial,  to  be  kept  at  the  seller's  price  by  Alexander 
tbe  Great, "  if  approved  of;"  and  that  condition, 
observed  tbe  n^;ociator,  may  have  two  meaiungs, 
according  as  thmgs  turn  out  It  may  signify  that 
Alexander  keeps  the  helmet  if  be  is  himself 
approved  o^  or  if  the"  thing  is  ^iproved  of;  so 
Ibat^  in  an^  case,  he  cui  send  it  back  after  having: 
the  use  of  it. 

The  next  tihin^  to  be  conaidered  was  a  plume 
for  the  helmet,  ^i^ch,  as  Alexander  is  always  repre- 
sented in  pictnres  as  wearing  a  very  imposing  one, 
was  a  formidable  part  of  the  preparations.  Here, 
too,  the  genius  of  Jack  Sweetman  was  found  ser- 
viceable. A  son.  of  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Jewster 
kept  a  hattor's  shop  in  Dame-«txeet,  and  amongst 
the  keimelia  of  his  up^r  fdielves,  relics  of  ancient 
finery  which  &sbion  wjth  its  stnmge  mutations  had 
left  unsaleable,  was  the  very  thmg  which  Dan 
Looby  was  in  quest  of.  A  noble  marquis  of  the 
last  century  had  bespoken  a  hat  and  feath«s  for 
an  installatioD,  at  which  he  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  Green  Ribbon.  But  having  voted  in  the  interim 
against  the  Castle  interests  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  intended  honours  were  intoreepted  and  given 
to  anothar.  Thus  the  hat  and  mothers  became 
unnecessary,  and  were  left  with  little  scrapie  on 
the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  biUter. 

This  plume,  like  that  of  die  Prince  of  Wales, 
consisted  of  three  ostrich  feathers  of  the  largest 
size,  such  as  neither  knight  nor  squire  of  modem 
d^  could  wear.  According  to  the  report  of  Sweetn 
man,  whose  imagination  was  often  inventive  in 
such  cases,  overtures  had  been  made  to  pnrchaaa 
it,  at  a  low  figore,  by  Farr^  an  undertaker  of 
Cook-street.  Its  nodcUng  beauty  had  caught  tbe 
eye  of  that  mortal  unwritor  from  the  street  win- 
dow, and  he  deuied  it  to  adorn  the  head  of  his 
black  pony,  on  occasions  when  the  grave  animal 
should  miuk^  in  state  before  "  tiie  juvenile  heuv^" 
a  pret^  fancy  toy  which  he  had  constmeted  for 
attracting  the  casttmi  of  vwy  yoong  ladiea  and 
gentlemen  to  his  shop. 

I  know  not  whether  this  report  of  ih»  under- 
taker coveting  1^  plume  was  »  pore  mveotion  of 
the  old  mime,  to  enosnce  the  value  his  Bervioes 
la  procuring  a  loan  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  King 
of  Macedon.  But  the  importance  of  a  handsome 
funeral  equipage  is  still  acknowledged  to  be  very 
great  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Fijae  feathers  make 
fine  funerals;  and  I  have  before  me  the  recent 
advertisement  of  a  celebrated  host  in  the  capital 
town  of  our  western  province,  soliciting  tourists  in 
search,  of  the  picturesque  to  make  his  hotel  a 
resting-place ;.  wherein,  after  enumeratiugtbe  tre^ 
snres  of  his  larder  and  his  cellar,  the  condition  of 
his  poBt-hoTses,  and  the  C(»uiort  of  his  weU-aired 
beds,  he  adds  in  a  "wtaben^  that  he  keeps  "a 
beautiful  new  hearse,  on  reasonable  teraas,  &r  tiie 
aeonwiodBtion  of  iiia  mmnom  and  zeqwctaUe 
pataxma."  ^stols  at  tiie  bar  are  all  diat  is  necesaaiy 
to  make  the  azzangementB  £or  mmg  lying^  in  tiiat 
well-oideied  eataUBduaen^  the  nm^  complete^  in 
emy  foi»,  oSmy  hote^iig^^lfgfem. 
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But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crest  of  onr 
hero,  further  than  aa  we  are  reminded  that,  trough 
tiie  mediation  of  Jack  Sweetmui,  it  was  &ted  to 
make  a  trimnidial  entry  into  the  capital  of  die  Ohal- 
dees  npon  the  head  of  Daniel  Loooy,  before  ever  it 
munhalled  any  one  to  the  tomb  of  the  Oapnlets. 

The  other  equipments  were  obtained  witiiont 
much  difficulty  or  expense,  the  manager  kindly 
providing  a  sword  and  baldric,  with  a  cuiraas,  and 
a  javelin,  moreover,  for  the  murder  of  Clytws. 
The  day  being  at  length  fixed  for  the  rising  of  a 
new  star  in  tibe  Crow-street  hemisphere,  and  the 
tailor  having  finished  his  part  of  the  preparations, 
Dan  made  a  fiiU  dress  experiment  in  his  chambers, 
before  a  few  select  friends,  who  were  filled  with 
admiration  of  his  atately  enunciation  and  the  sweep- 
ing majesty  of  his  action.  Two  or  three  of  lus 
more  intimate  aeaociates  read  the  principal  snb- 
onUnate  charactera  in  the  drama,  Billy  Sheridan 
being  peculiarly  great  in  Roxana ;  and  the  ban- 
quet scene,  on  which  the  success  of  the  hero  is 
generally  conndered  to  hinge,  went  off  bo  trip- 
pingly, that  Jack  Sweetman  declared  his  solemn 
opinion,  that  it  "  bet  P«ncA."  This  was  no  small 
praise;  for,  in  Jack's  known  estimation,  Punch 
"  bet "  everything  else  in  the  dram-matic  world. 

The  evening  at  last  arrived  on  which  the  town 
was  led  to  expect,  that  a  "  young  gentleman"  would 
make  a  sensation  on  the  boards  of  Crow-street, 
such  OS  no  "  first  appearance "  had  made  in  the 
minority  of  this  now  middle-^ed  century.  A 
tolerable  sprinkling  of  citizens,  intermixed  with  a 
large  concourse  of  students,  repaired  to  the  pit  at 
an  early  hour,  to  secure  places  ;  the  college  men, 
in  a  body,  occupying  the  benchw  in  front,  while 
a  small  detachment  posted  themselves  at  the  other 
extremity,  immediately  under  the  boxes  facing  the 
stage,  to  enforce  uianimity  should  it  be  necessary ; 
and  some  dosen  or  so,  who  did  not  mind  the  ascent 
and  found  it  convement  to  save  a  shilling,  mounted 
into  the  gallery,  and  took  up  a  position  from  whidi 
tliey  could  render  the  most  effective  co-operation 
in  ratifying,  by  a  semblance  of  the  public  voice, 
the  judgment  of  their  impartial  friends  below. 

"  Alexander  the  Great"  was  once  a  prime 
fitvoorite  with  the  gods  of  Crow-street,  and  took 
his  turn  before  them  as  regularly  as  "  Uamletf'  or 
"King  Richard."  No  play  contains  a  greater 
number  of  attractions  for  Uie  Irish  million.  It 
begins  with  a  duel,  proceeds  to  its  grand  event 
thK>ugh  a  most  exciting  series  of  rioting,  feasting, 
drinking,  plotting,  and  murdering;  and  finally 
brings  its  hero  to  "  the  floor,"  as  majestically  as 

the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  L  

himself  could  desire  to  arrive  there.  The  prin- 
cipal personage  was  usually  represented  by  the 
handsomest  and  finest  looking  man  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  provided  he  was  a  good  ranter,  little 
more  was  required  to  insure  success.  The  impos- 
ing effect  of  his  first  entrie  in  a  car  of  triumph, 
suiTonnded  by  the  gorgeous  trophies  of  war,  and 
attended  by  his  victorious  army,  generally  threw  a 
prestige  round  the  performer  which  a  moderate 
degree  of  graceful  action,  and  animated  declama- 
tion, enabled  him  to  sustain  to  the  end. 
But,  by  mischance,  our  friend,  Dan  Looby, 


stumbled  upon  the  very  threshold.  Hia  cu  was 
magnificent,  and  hie  "  station,"  with  a  niear  firmly 
grasped  in  his  eoctwded  right  hand,  perfectly 
beroical.  Right  royally,  too,  did  the  kite  Mrl 
Jewster's  plume  "  come  sweeping  by,"  as  lot  head 
moved  in  gracefdl  accord  to  the  muuc  Tlnfor- 
tunately,  however,  tiie  stage  floor,  owing  to  &e 
number  of  trap-doors  and  grooves  for  scenery  which 
intersect  it,  is  rougher  th^  gentlemen  who  stand 
up  in  triumphal  cars  are  apt,  in  the  intoxication  of 
victory,  to  recollect ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  just  is 
the  last  bar  of  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes" 
was  dying  away  npon  the  lips  of  die  singerB,  and 
whilst  Alexander  was  acknowledging  the  plandits 
of  the  house  with  his  most  condescending  aaliita- 
tion,  one  of  the  hinder  wheels  hitidied  over  i  jdui)^ 
and  threw  him  off  his  centre. 

In  vain  was  he  surrounded  by  guards.  Though 
ready  to  do  battle  for  his  crown  and  digiu^,tlwy 
conld  not  save  him  from  the  ridicule  wficfa  id 
sudden  an  acddent  threw  upon  both.  He  stninlfd 
hard  to  regain  his  equilibrium,  but  his  c^rts, 
though  perfectiynaturalf  were  the  reverse  of  grace- 
ful, and,  in  the  end,  he  was  &in  to  predpitiie 
himself  out  of  the  carriage,  just  as  one  who  to 
less  of  a  demigod  might  be  supposed^  do  who 
felt  himself  ejected  by  a  kick  from  behind.  Tiim 
having  scrambled  upon  the  floor,  he  tottered  Esrenl 
paces  towards  the  stage-lights  before  he  cooM 
recover  an  erect  ^ition. 

The  same  accident  might  have  befeUra  John 
Kemble,  and  Yery  indignant  it  would  have  mit 
him.  But  his  face  would  not  have  swollen  and 
reddened  like  a  tnrkeycock,  nor  retained  the  flush 
BO  imputed  for  the  rest  of  the  night  It  was,  at 
all  events,  an  awkward  introduction  of  a  figure  like 
Dan  Looby's  to  the  public  As  a  vremwr  mi  his 
descent  fi'om  the  chariot  was  nnludcy.  It  pro- 
voked a  titter,  which  gave  the  tone  for  aO  die 
night  to  an  audience  at  all  times  predisposed  to 
seize  the  ludicrous  points  of  an  exhibitioii;  and 
the  "  laughing  devil,"  thus  awakened,  soon  ^* 
wards  broke  into  a  broad  grin  when  his  mqe*" 
began  to  extol  himself  ns  a  "laiding  god." 

Whoever  is  a  candidate  for  hirtrionic  renoira 
may  depend  on  it,  that  if  his  first  hdf  honr  of 
tragedy  sets  the  boxes  in  a  roar,  his  best  action 
will  be  to  drop  the  solemn  mask  instantir,  aad 
finish  the  play  en  farceur.  That  may  get  him  * 
hearing  some  other  time  as  Scrub,  or  fifwuc. 
instead  of  being  jnlloried  in  the  bills,  as  our  frieol 
Dan  was  the  morning  after  hie  Alexander,  by  ttf 
sarcastic  mani^ier,  as  the  First  Murderer  in 
«  Macbeth."  "  The  First  Murderer  (by  puticnlw 
desire)  will  be  attempted  by  a  yoimg  gei^oou. 
his  aeoond  appearance  on  any  stage  T 

But  I  anticipate  events.  The  College 
performed  wonders,  considering  the  matoialithad 
to  sustain,  in  keeping  up  its  favourite  for  two 
Several  of  his  hits  were  pronounced  to  be  splendid, 
his  rants  applauded  to  the  ceiling,  where,  howev^ 
they  met  no  echo,  for  the  celestials  sat  in  dnnw 
wonder,  waiting  to  see  how  it  vrould  all  end;  uw 
even  when  he  implored  the  Princess  of  Persia  to 
**  dhropatendher  tear,"  alUiough  there  was  gigg'j^ 
in  the  boxes,  «ttd  Seo(^^^^|^k  *^ 
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moaliD  pocket  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  a  smile, 
ihs  preponderance  of  approbation  the  pitites 
drowned  all  other  BonncU. 

Now  and  then,  the  envious  sneer  of  a  citizen 
wonld  break  throngh  an  interval  of  silence,  to 
protest  against  the  high  hand  with  which  we 
appeared  determined  to  carry  the  question.   So, . 
mien  Alexander,  comparing  himself  to  the  sun,  I 
complauiB  that,  "All  find  my  spots,  but  none 
obeorve  my  brightness,"  an  attorney  from  ^e 
upper  boxes  screamed,  "  Hear,  hear  P  three  times 
before  we  conld  drafen  him  with  a  counter  storm 
of  phradits ;  and,  when  he  rashed  out,  at  the  con- 
dosion  of  the  second  act,  vowing  that  he  would 
"  Greatly  perish,  like  the  son  of  Jore," 

he  made  his  exit  through  the  stage  door,  on  purpose 
to  catch  the  approving  glances  of  two  wetty  girls 
in  the  box  immediately  adjoining.  But  as  he 
looked  full  and  rather  fiercely  at  them  for  that 
sweet  tribute,  a  youth  who  was  seated  between 
th^  leaned  forward  and  throstoathistongaeat him. 

In  all  my  misery,"  sud  poor  Pan,  "  there  was 
nothing  so  enraging  as  that  I  stopped  for  an 
instant,  dapped  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  my 
Bword,  ud  was  only  restnuned  from  dravnng  it 
out  and  running  the  puppy  through  the  body,  by 
the  peremptory  call  of  the  prompter,  to  '  mind  my 
cue,  which  was  exeunt  omnes  F  " 

His  action  afforded  no  small  amusement  It  con- 
sisted chiefiy  in  throwing  up  both  arms  simulta- 
neously, then  jntching  them  forwards,  and  finally 
drawing  them  back,  as  one  who  uses  dumb-bells 
to  expand  his  chest.  Frequently,  when  he  was 
^asperating  himself  into  a  fnssion,  he  would  push 
bis  Clenched  fist  within  a  few  inches  of  the  offender's 
mwe,  accompanying  the  gesture  with  a  spring  and 
a  yell,  the  same  as  when  n)efore  Father  Mathew's 
day)  the  champon  of  a  faction  at  an  Irish  fair 
nsed  to  utvite  any  gentleman  that  thought  proper 
only  jdst  to  tread  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat 

We  stood  to  our  fellow  student  right  loyally,  and 
defended  him  as  well  as  we  could  from  the  rising 
scofib  of  the  townsmen.  We  saw  him  mining  love 
with  a  frown,  and  denouncing  deatii  and  torments 
with  a  smile.  We  heard  him  commanding  a 
hundred  bulls  to  be  offered  to  the  snn  (pronouncing 
"  bnlls"  so  as  to  rhyme  with  "  gulls !") ;  and  we 
thundered  applause,  in  three  roimds,  when,  with  his 
ri^ht  arm  encircling  StaHtxis  wais^  he  footed  a 
mtnuet  (not    la  eour)  to  give  emphasis  to  the  line, 

**  WhBe  aotie  mnsores  beat  the  borthen'd  ground." 

Bat  when  he  came  to  the  banquet,  and  began  to 
bonnce  upon  his  throne,  like  a  parched  pea,  at 
every  taunt  of  Clytus  ;  and  when,  having  butchered 
that  nncomplimentary  member  of  his  staff  with  a 
great  many  thrusts  of  a  boar-spear,  be  was  seized 
inatantaneously  with  such  vociferous  remorse,  that 
the  violoncello  in  the  orchestra  cracked  a  string, 
and  the  Dog  of  Montargis,  from  a  remote  cellar. 
Bet  np  a  howl  that  seemed  a  faithful  echo  to  his 
grief ;  and  when  he  so  abandoned  himself  to  the 
passion  as  to  let  his  wig  fall  off,  and  expose  his  own 
red  crop  to  the  spectators,  ere  he  lay  down  beside 
the  body,  flesh  and  blood  could  hold  no  loog^. 
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One  loud  and  hearty  laugh  rose  from  the  pit,  cackl  ed 
through  the  boxes,  and  rebellowed  from  both  gal- 
leries ;  while  Dan,  re-adjusting  his  peruke ;  which 
in  his  confusion  he  had  replaced  awry,  Ehook  its 
awful  curls  at  the  three  front  rows  of  tiie  pit,  and 
lay  down  doggedly,  like  one  who  addresses  himself 
to  sleep,  by  &e  side  of  his  slaughtered  comrade. 

"  Ah  r*  murmured  the  prostrate  autocrat,  so  as 
to  be  heard  behind  the  scenes, "  the  real  traitors  are 
out  there,  beyond  the  foot-lights." 

The  rest  of  the  performance  was  nearly  all 
dnmbshow  and  noise.  As  often  as  Alexander 
came  on  the  stage,  a  good-humoured,  but  to  him 
very  disagreeable,  course  of  bantering  saluted  him 
from  the  galleries.  "Don't  blush;"  "Hould  up 
your  head,  man;"  "Who  made  your  w^r' 
"  Would  you  give  us  the  pattheren  of  urnt  speeds  ?* 
and  "  Encore,  encore  P'  with  many  a  shrill  whistle, 
attended  his  efforts  to  do  justice  to  the  mad  poet's 
conception  of  a  mad  hero. 

But  Dan  was  game,  and  resolved  to  die  so. 
Although  he  knew  by  these  infallible  signs  that 
the  hope  of  eclipsing  Kean  was  at  an  end,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  "  break  off  in  the  middle."  He  still 
bufFetted  the  storm  with  great  gallantry,  ever  and 
anon  casting  fiirious  glances  at  his  friends  in  the 
pit  Billy  Sheridan  was  the  object  of  bis  choicest 
vengeance,  for  he  had  overheard  that  sardonic 
wag,  the  first  rant  b^  uttered  after  the  acddent  of 
the  car,  addressing  him  in  a  playhouse  whisper, 
"Cave  ne  HttAesP'  It  was  a  well-meant  remi- 
niscence ;  but  tragedians  are  impatient  of  advice, 
and  hold  such  as  proffer  it  th^r  foes.  Althoi^h 
Billy  then  forebore  to  laugh  aloud  during  the  whole 
performance,  and  his  countenance  to  the  last  wore 
an  expression  of  shame  and  disappointment,  the 
resentment  of  the  mortified  Alexander  was  more 
excited  against  him  than  against  those  volatile 
friends  who,  having  first  fooled  him  to  the  height 
by  mi^udged  applause,  ended  with  joining  in  the 
laugh  against  him. 

Dan  freely  acknowledges  his  folly  and  injustice 
now ;  for  he  is  yet  alive,  and  flourishing  as  a  me- 
dical practitioner  in  the  country,  being  cured  of 
his  Thespian  tendencies,  save  that  he  may  be  heard 
occasionally,  as  he  jogs  along  the  quiet  country 
roads  which  conduct  him  to  his  patients,  repeating 
snatches  out  of  Otway,  or  shortening  flie  way  by- 
addressing  the  astonished  sheep  and  cattle  wnioh 
peer  at  him  through  the  hec^es,  as  "  Boman^ 
Countrymen,  and  Lovera." 

He  often  recites  whole  scenes  from  his  favourite 
Alexander;  and  in  pacing  through  a  ford  near 
bis  dispensary,  invariably  commands  his  horse 
(a  foundered  grey,  which  he  calls  Bucephalus)  to 
"  bear  him  across  the  billows,"  tapping  him  on  the 
neck  when  he  gains  the  dry  land,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  is  "  a  noble  baste." 

Yet  Dan  will  laugh  by  the  hour  at  his  totid  dis- 
comfiture on  the  Crow-street  boards,  and  declare 
that  it  was  so  complete  that,  in  his  fall,  he  pulled 
down  the  tragedy  along  with  him;  for  he  asserts 
thai  "  Alexander  the  Great"  has  never  been  eiucted 
in  Dublin  since  the  night  that  he  showed  it  np  in 
its  tme  colours  as  «n  e^^;^^«iJ@^gl£ 
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JoHK  FosTBB,  Hpeakiiie  of  John  Howard,  re- 
marked, He  who  womd  do  some  great  thing  in 
this  life  most  apply  himaelf  to  me  work  with 
such  a  concentration  of  his  forces  as,  to  idle 
npectators,  who  live  only  to  amijse  themaelveB, 
looks  like  inaauity."  And  the  observation  initfht 
vrith  equal  proprie^  have  been  made  widi  refer- 
ence to  Thomas  C&ilmers.  TTiere  was  an  inten- 
sity exhiUted  in  hu  exertioDa^  the  vahie  of  which 
ordinary  smctatoTB  &ilcd  to  appreciate.  Like  aH 
great  men,  his  purposes  were  few  and  homogeneous ; 
and  prosecuted  willi  an  intellect  exhaostl^y  fer- 
tile u  expedient  and  untiring  in  zeal,  his  echemes 
conld  not  fan  to  command  a  lai;ge  measure  of 
snccess.  The  elevation  of  the  masses  physically, 
morally,  and  Bpiritually  was  his  one  grand  object 
through  life.  In  the  bold  phraseology  of  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  it  might  be  said  that,  with  holy  impor- 
tonity,  his  prophet- like  cry  was  "The  people, 
Lord !  the  people !"  If  he  toiled  nig^t  and  day 
in  the  wynds  of  Glasgow,  it  was  for  the  people ; 
if  he  fonght  with  the  hydra-monster  ct  panperism, 
it  was  for  the  people ;  if  he  aonght  to  cover  the 
limd  with  churches  and  adiooa,  it  was  for  the 
pet^e ;  if  he  left  the  pdiHt  for  the  Univ«nnty 
<Aiaa,  it  was  to  shake  lihe  dost  fnnn  the  latter  and 
to  purify  and  animate  sehods  of  the  pro|^etB  for 
tiie  people;  if  he  contended  with  die  State  as  to 
Qiurch  discipline,  and  rent  the  establishment  in 
twain,  it  was  that  the  people  might  have  a  free 
Church.  He  was  a  man  of  high  aims,  of  wide 
sympathies,  of  thorough  earnestness,  in  one  word, 
a  true  man,  and  as  such  he  has  taken  his  place  in 
the  view  of  posterity. 

The  new  volume  of  his  life,  by  Dr.  Hanna, 
commences  with  his  settlement  as  minister  of  the 
Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  in  1815.  He  was  inducted 
into  his  diaxge  by  the  Kev.  Sir  Heiuy  Moncrieff, 
father  of  the  present  Lord  Moncriefif.  Next  year 
he  was  rewarded  wiUi  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  a  compliment  so  freely  be- 
stowed W  theScotoh  nmronuties  as  to  have  ceased 
to  be  <n  much  valao.  Hie  BubBequent  title  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  confeifred  by  the  Universi^  of 
Oxford,  was  a  more  solid  honour. 

His  feme  as  a  preacher  had  long  preceded  him 
in  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotluid ;  and  Lock- 
hart's  famous  portrait  of  him  in  that  capaci^,  in- 
eerted  in  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  referred 
to  a  sermon  preached  in  Glasgow  before  he  became 
one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city ;  and  amongst 
the  many  descriptions  which  have  been  given 
of  Chalmers's  pmpit  appearances,  this,  amongst 
the  earliest  of  them,  may  still  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  best  An  engraved  portrait  accompanied  the 
literanr  one;  and  although  regarded  very  pro- 
^ly  by  the  aul^ect  of  it  as  an  inferior  produc- 
tion, was  afterwards,  to  bis  soi^riBe,  die  means  of 
his  bdng  recognised  in  an  Englidi  staga-ooadL 
A  feUow  passenger  furtively  eyed  him  n>r  soma 


tame.  Tou  are  from  Glasgow  ?"  he  tenuAed 
at  last  "  Yes."  "  And  your  name  is  ChalmCTir 
"  Yes" — no  doubt  he  has  heard  me  preach  aome- 
whov,  might  be  the  not  unreaaonable  cogitxtiom 
of  the  great  divine.  But  no  I  "  Enow  yon  frm 
the  portraits  in  '  Peter's  Letters,'  **  contimwd  Ae 
obB^nmt  traveller. 

ABcuxog  dudmeis's  great  poUie  danontntinB 
must  be  reckoned  his  aermoB  bdbn  his  UtjeEfr'fi 
Conuniasioner  to  tibe  Gcnenl  Assembly  of  m 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1816.  He  had  ^viondy 
spoken,  as  a  nenber  the  Assembly,  on  tlu 
sutyect  of  clerical  pluralities,  with  mch  unouBium 
fervMir  of  eloquence,  that  Jeffrey  said  of  Idm,  "1 
know  not  what  it  ia|^bat  there  is  Bunething  lito- 
gether  remaikable  about  ikat  man.  It  reamds 
me  more  of  what  one  reads  of  as  the  effut  of 
the  eloquence  of  Demoethenea  than  anytiii^  I 
have  ever  heard."  And  it  was  at  the  Coans- 
doner's  spedal  request  that  he  offit^fed  Mbn 
him  on  the  after  Sunday.  V 

At  BO  early  an  hour  as  nine  o'clo^  ii  the 
momiitf  a  crowd  began  to  ga&er  in  front  of  the 
Hig^TOhurd),  idiii^  long  ere  the  doon  voe 
opened,  was  manifestly  greater  than  any  dioni 
could  c(Hilain;*%»  that  wfam  entrance  at  kigdi 
was  given,  in  <aie  tremendoos  meh,  hamdouto 
all  and  hurtfd  to  maay,  pews  and  pa«^  me 
densely  filled.  It  was  with  greatest  diffitn^ 
that  the  Commissions,  the  JudgcB,  and  the  lixpt- 
trates  reached  their  allotted  seats.  Dr.  Obalnai'B 
text  on  this  occasion  was — (Pb.  viii.  3,4)— "'Wha 
I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  (rf  Thy  fiagen. 
the  moon  wd  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordaiBed; 
what  is  man  that  Thon  art  mindful  of  him? 
the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  vuitest  him  T  Hiring 
stnined  every  imagination  to  the  utmost,  by  cU' 
rying  hu  andience  up  to  and  abroad  over  tho« 
vast  fields  of  space,  teeming  with  uDBOE^Mni 
worlds,  which  science  had  Drought  witbin  ^ 
circle  of  her  discoveries,  "  What,"  tskioA.  tb« 
|ireaciher,  "is  this  world  thst  we  hihalnt,  inAe 
immoiBi^  above  and  azomid  it,  and  tAA 
they  who  ooen^^  xt9  We  give  ^on  but  a  feme 
image  of  our  oompeiativB  insignificance  yihm 
say  that  the  glories  of  an  extended  forest  vow 
Bi^er  no  more  from  the  £all  of  a  single  lesf  Aan 
the  glories  of  this  extended  universe  would  Birffer 
though  the  globe  we  tread  upon  and  all  that  it 
inherits  shodd  dissolve."  The  infidel  objection, 
grounded  upon  the  unlikelihood  that  uptffi  • 
theatre  so  narrow  and  for  a  race  so  inaigiuficfflit 
such  high  and  distinguishing  attentiona  should  be 
lavished  as  those  which  Christianity  describes, 
was  then  stated  in  its  full  strength.  Aiginn^' 
after  argumeiA  in  refutation  of  it  was  advanced. 
"  The  attention  of  the  auditory"  we  are  infonnM. 
"was  BO  upon  the  stietch,  thst  when  the  pre««r 
made  a  pause  at  the  condunffli  of  an  aigmnoi^  * 
sort  of  sigh,  as  if  for  teeaih,  vns  perceptible 
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duoDgh  the  hoM.**   « Thirdly,"  aaid  Jh.  Ohal- 
men,  renewing,  after  am  etu^  panee,  his  theme, 
"it  ms  the  telescope  that,  by  piardng  tiie  ob- 
scurity which  lies  between  ns  and  distant  worlds, 
pvt  Infidelity  in  posseanon  of  the  argnment  against 
which  we  are  now  contending.   But  about  the  time 
<rf  its  invention  another  jnstmment  ms  formed 
lAkh  laid  ofien  a  scene  no  less  wonderiul,  and 
rewnded  die  inqniative  spirit  <^  man  with  a  dis- 
eomy  whicb  sems  to  nentndise  the  wlu>le  of  this 
argument.  This  was  the  miorosoope.  Tba  one 
led  me  to  see  a  system  in  every  star — the  other 
ksdi  me  to  see  &  world  in  every  atom.   The  one 
iMf^  me  that  tikis  nughlT'  ^lobe,  with  the  whoU 
hvram  of  its  people  saa.  of  its  conutries,  is  but  a 
grain  of  sand  on  the  high  field  of  immensity — ^the 
other  teaches  me  that  every  jpvn  of  sand  may 
harboor  within  it  the  tribeg  and  the  families  of  a 
bosy  popolatitm.   The  one  tt^d  me  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  world  I  tredd  upcHO — the  other 
redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance;  for  it  tells 
me  that  in  the  leaves  o!  every  forest^  and  in  the 
flowere  of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of 
every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life, 
and  niimlBrlega  as  are  the  glories  of  the  firma- 
Toak   The  one  has  su^ested  to  me  that,  beyond 
and  above  all  that  is  viuble  to  man,  there  may 
lie  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  immeasnrably 
along,  and  cany  Hm  impress  of  the  Almighty's 
hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of  &d  tmiverse ;  uie 
odur  BDggerta  to  me  that,  within  and  betieath  all 
that  BunnteiMflB  whidi  tlu  aided  e^e  of  man  haa 
been  aUe  to  «xplc«e,  there  may  lie  a  region  of 
invisiUes;  and  that,  oonld  we  draw  aside  the 
mysterious  cnrtain  which  shronds  it  from  onr 
•eneee,  we  might  there  see  a  theatre  of  as  many 
wonders  as  astronomy  has  imfblded,  a  miiverse 
within  the  compass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elnde 
«1I  the  powers  <^  the  microscope,  bat  where  the 
woiidcr-working  Qod  finds  room  for  the  exercise 
of  all  his  attributes,  where  He  can  raise  another 
mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them 
all  with  the  evidences  of  His  glory." 

At  the  end  of  tlds  passage,"  one  present  npon 
th«  oocasiou  remaiW,  "  ti^ere  ran  throogh  the 
wmgregatiML  a  cuppieesod  bnt  perfectly  aodible 
Bkurmor  of  applaase-Hm  occorrenoe  unprecedented 
in  the  oonise  t4  die  delivery  of  a  sermon,  but  irre- 
saatihl^  in  «ider  to  reliev*  our  highly  excited 

JBelore  referrii^  to  other  oelehn^  occamons  of 
po^t  eloqueuc^  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
anticipate  the  historical  coarse  of  tiie  narrative, 
and  glance  at  the  after-development  of  this  dis- 
oonrae  into  the  well-known  astronomical  series. 
The  **  Astronomical  Sermons"  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  on  tiie  recurreiuse  of  his  share  of  a 
Thursday  evening  service,  conducted  in  rotation 
by  ihe  Glasgow  city  clergy ;  and  the  delivery  of 
the  course  occupaed  all  the  Thursdays  which  fell 
to  his  share  in  1816.  Dr.  Hanna's  pen  nmst  tell 
how  they  were  received 

"  The  spectacle  which  msented  itself  in  the 
Trongate  npon  the  day  of  the  ddivoy  irf  each  new 
dxaooone  was  a  most  Bingiilar  we.  liong  ere  tiie 
ball  bcgastotoUastnunofpeoideiaightbeseen 


poaring  throogh  the  passage  whidi  led  into  tihe 
Tron  Umrch.  Across  the  street,  and  iuanediat^ 
opposite  to  this  passage,  was  the  old  reading-room, 
where  all  the  Glasgow  merchants  met  So  soon, 
however,  as  the  garnering,  quickening  stream  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  gave  the  accustomed 
warning,  oat  flowed  the  occupants  of  the  coffee- 
room  ;  the  pages  of  the  Herald  or  the  Courier 
were  for  a  whik  forsal^ ;  and  during  two  of  the 
best  business  hours  of  the  day  the  o\d  read^- 
room  wore  a  strange  aspect  of  desdatioiu  The 
bnaest  merdumts  ot  the  city  were  ynxat,  indeed, 
upon  these  mranorable  days,  to  leave  thfisr  dee^ 
and  kmd  masters  allowed  tiwir  derfcs  and  s^^ren* 
tices  to  follow  their  example.  Oat  of  tiie  very 
heart  of  the  great  tamult  an  hour  or  two  stood 
redeemed  for  the  highest  exercises  of  the  spirit; 
and  the  low  trafiic  of  earth  foi^otten,  heaven  and 
its  high  economy  and  its  human  sympathies  and 
eternal  interests  engrossed  the  mind  at  least  and 
the  fancy  of  congregated  thouaands." 

We  have  some  carious  revelations  as  to  the 
mode  and  the  drcnmstances  under  which  theee 
famous  orations  were  composed. 

"  I  began,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  *'my  fourth 
astronomical  sermon  to-day."  "And  in  a  small 
pocket-book,"  continues  his  aUe  biogra^ier,  **  with 
borrowed  pen  and  ink,  in  strange  qwrtmcntSt 
where  he  was  liable  every  moment  to  interraption, 
that  sermon  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  to  com- 
pletion. At  the  Manse  <n  Balmerino,  disappointed 
m  not  findii^  Mr.  Thomson  at  home,  and  naving 
a  couple  of  hours  to  spare — at  the  Aibmse  of  Eil* 
many,  in  the  drawing-room,  with  all  the  excite- 
ment before  him  of  meeting  for  the  first  time,  after 
a  year's  absence,  many  of  his  former  friends  and 
parishioners — at  the  Manse  of  Logic,  into  which 
he  turned  at  random  by  the  way,  and  found  a 
vacant  hour  —  paragraph  after  paragraph  was 
penned  of  a  composition  which  bears  upon  it 
as  much  of  the  aspect  of  high  and  contmuons 
elaboration  as  almost  any  piece  of  writing  in  oiu' 
language. 

"  I  believe  that  literuy  history  presents  few 
parallel  instances  of  such  power  of  immediate  and 
entire  conoentrarf»ai  of  thonght,  under  such  ready 
command  of  the  will,  exenised  at  sndi  broken, 
intervals,  amid  such  tmpropitioas  drcnmstsnces, 
and  yet  yielding  a  product  m  which  not  a  ringle 
trace  eitner  <xF  v^itDre  hi  ai^rtanent  or  variation  in 
style  appears.  iSose  ingenions  mtics  who,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  'Astronomical  Sermons* 
in  print,  spoke  of  the  midnight  oil  which  most 
have  been  consumed,  and  the  vast  elaboration 
vrinch  must  have  been  bestowed,  how  much  would 
they  have  been  surprised  had  they  bat  known  the 
times,  tmd  modes,  and  places,  in  which  one  at  least 
of  tiiese  discourses  had  been  prepared  T 

In  ten  weeks  six  thousand  copies  were  disposed 
of;  and  in  the  course  of  one  year  from  their  first 
publication,  nine  editions,  or  twenty  thousand 
copies,  were  disposed  of.  Three  or  four  of  the 
mverley  Novels  had  by  this  time  appeared,  and 
"  Ohilde  Harold  "  came  foitii  during  the  same  year ; 
hot  the  volume  of  Sermma  kepldt»^lfw»4i(^^ 
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great  attractions  of  new  tales  irom  the  author  of 
Waverley,  and  a  new  poem  from  the  pen  of  Byron. 
Parenthetically,  it  may  he  remarked  as  a  cnrions 
&ct,  that  Scott  and  Chalmers,  although  long  living 
in  the  same  city,  do  not  appear  to  have  come  into 
contact,  or  to  be  scarcely  at  all  referred  to  in  each 
other's  writings.  Chalmers  visited  the  scenta  of 
"  Rokeby,"  and  also  those  of  "  Old  Mortality,"  but 
apparently  before  he  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  latter  work.  Like  many  aothoTB,  Dr. 
Chalmers  mistook  where  his  greatest  strength  lay. 
Healwa^  conudered  the  *  Afrtronomical  Sermons" 
as  a  premature  production,  and  that  his  "Oom- 
merdal  Discourses  "  were  a  much  Ii^^her  effort  of 
intellect ;  but  to  this  day  the  former  conUnaes 
to  be  most  in  demand  of  all  his  writings. 

In  1817,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  in 
London ;  and,  on  his  way,  be  had  interviews  with 
Kobert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  James  Mont- 
gomery. Feeling  a  great  interest  in  the  miseions 
of  the  Moravian  brethren,  he  astoimded  the  amiable 
poet  of  that  excellent  brotherhood  by  promising  to 
raise  500?.  for  their  funds.  The  poet  doubtless 
redded  the  pledge  as  Ossiamc  ;  but  a  long  period 
had  not  elapsed  when  Chalmers  remitted  him  a 
sum  nearer  6002.  than  the  one  promised.  In 
London,  the  ^eat  Scotch  preacher  had  for  auditors, 
at  different  times,  Rowland  Hill,  Canning,  Macin- 
tosh, Hnskisson,  Wilberforce,  Lord  Dudley  Ward, 
and,  doubtless,  other  celebrated  men  whose  names 
have  not  transpired.  His  publisher,  Mr.  Bmith, 
Glasgow,  who  accompanied  him  on  this  expedi- 
tion, thus  describes  his  first  London  sermon : — 
"  I  write  under  the  nervousness  of  having  heard 
and  witnessed  the  most  astonishing  display  of 
human  talent  that,  perhaps,  ever  commandeid  sight 
or  hearing.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  just  finished  the 
discourse  before  the  Missionary  Society.  All  my 
expectations  were  overwhelmed  in  the  triumph  of 
it  Nothing  from  the  Tron  pulpit  ever  exceeded 
it  nor  did  he  ever  more  arrest  and  wonderwork  his 
auditors.  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole  place. 
The  carrying  forward  of  minds  never  was  so 
visible  to  me ;  a  constant  assent  of  the  head  from 
the  whole  people  accompanied  all  his  paragraphs, 
and  the  breathlessnese  of  racpectation  permitted  not 
the  beating  of  a  heart  to  agitate  the  stUlneBs.** 

On  antnher  occauon  equally  remaricable,  the 
church  was  so  crowded  that  Wilberforce  and  a 
party  of  ladies  had  to  enter  the  church-window 
a  plank,  and  take  their  places  upon  the  pulpit 
atfurs.  On  individuals  his  oratory  had  often  a 
singular  effect  Dr.  Hanna  refers  to  the  case  of 
Professor  Young,  of  the  Glasgow  University, 
whose  admiration  of  eloquence,  and  susceptibility  of 
emotion  when  under  its  influence,  are  described 
as  having  been  extreme.  He  frequently  attended 
in  the  Tron  Church,  and  scarcely  ever  heard  Dr. 
Chalmers  without  weeping  like  a  child.  Upon 
<me  occasion  he  was  so  electrified  ihat  he  leaped 
up  from  his  seat  upon  the  bench  near  the  pulpit^ 
a^  stood,  brea^effi  and  motionless,  gazing  at  the 
preacher  till  the  burst  was  over,  the  tears  all  the 
while  ToUing  down  hia  cheeks.  Upon  another 
occasion,  forgetful  of  time  and  {dace — fim^ing 
himself,  perlupfl,  in  the  theatre — he  rose  and  made 


a  loud  clapping  of  his  hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  adnu- 
ration  and  delight  But  a  prophet  is  seldom 
honoured  in  his  own  country;  and  in  aingolar 
contrast  to  the  public  testimomalB  to  his  powers  as 
a  speaker  was  the  indifference  diq>Iayed  his 
own  immediate  relations. 

Anud  all  the  excitanait  in  London,  which,  of 
course,  would  be  greatest  among  Dr.  Chalmen's 
own  countrymen,  there  was  at  least  one  Scotchman 
there  who  continued  quite  unmoved.  EGs  owd 
brother  James  never  once  went  to  hear  him  preadi. 
He  could  not  escape,  however,  hearing  mock 
about  him,  for  the  stir  created  bad  penetrated  ev«p 
into  his  daily  haunt^  the  Jenualem  Cofke-honie. 
"Well,"  said  (me  of  his  merchant  friends  to  him 
one  day,  wholly  ignorant  of  his  relationship,  "  have 
you  heard  this  wonderfiil  countryman  and  name- 
sake of  yours  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  James,  somewhat 
drily,  "  I  have  heard  him"  "  And  what  did  yoa 
think  of  him  ?"  "  Very  UtUe  indeed,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Dear  me  T*  said  the  astonished  inquirer; 
"  when  did  you  hear  him  ?"  "  About  half  an  hour 
after  he  was  bom."  Nay,  bis  own  father  had  socli 
an  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  old  parochial 
economy  of  Scotland  that,  although  the  cAurcheeof 
Eastern  and  Western  Anstratber  stood  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  apart,  he  did  not  go  to  hear  his 
own  son  preach,  when  his  doing  so  would  have 
carried  him  across  the  separating  burn  mnj  ftm 
his  own  pariah  churdi. 

But  we  must  return  with  Dr.  Ohalmera  to 
Glasgow.  His  labours  as  a  parish  minister  appear 
superhuman,  and  can  only  be  adequately  appre- 
ciated  by  examining  his  biography.  The  secret 
of  bis  success  lay  in  his  being  at  once  a  man  of 
theory  and  practice.  His  plans  were  on  the  largest 
scale ;  but,  instead  of  coi^ning  himself  to  ornate 
exordiums  and  perorations,  he  worked  them  out 
to  the' smallest  possible  ramifications.  Like  the 
elephant's  trunk,  which  can  double  up  a  foe  or  pick 
up  a  needle,  he  was  not  more  in  his  element 
stirring  up  the  energies  of  peers  and  bishops  in 
London,  with  his  trumpet-tongned  eloquence,  dian 
he  was  in  arranging  for  the  cutting  of  the  hair 
of  the  boys  in  his  school  at  the  West-port,  Edin- 
bui^h,  at  80  much  per  dozen  heads,  or  in  allow- 
ing BO  many  poun^  of  soap  per  week  to  Uieir 
uBterB  fin*  washing.  We  can  paojt  oat  hundnds 
of  orators,  and  hundreds  more  of  men  of  details; 
but  the  man  who  was  both  has  left  us.  In  the 
words,  «aA  quaint  words  they  are,  of  au  old 
Covenanter,  "  The  renowned  eagle  has  taken  hit 
flight  to  the  mountain  of  spices." 

The  Tron  parish  of  Glasgow  consisted  of  12,000 
souls.  Chalmers  formed  the  resolution  to  visit  each 
family  once  in  a  year.  The  ministrations  could 
not,  under  such  a  system,  be  domiciliary,  hut  they 
were  district ;  and  to  this,  like  all  lus  preconootsd 
pluiB,  he  rigidly  adhered. 

"  Doctor,"  said  an  old  and  pious  widow  to  whom 
he  paid  his  usual  brief  visit,  "you  will  surely  nc* 
leave  me  without  offering  up  a  prayer."  The 
practice,  however,  must  be  umformr— the  esta- 
blished rule  must  not  be  broken ;  he  refused,  there- 
fore, saying  in  his  drf^JfD[^^J»  pny  m 
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get  through  the  vork."  Th«t  work  was  hard ;  the 
-wynds  were  often  dose  and  filthy,  the  stairs 
narrow  and  etoep,  the  houses  vile  and  ill  venti- 
lated ;  yet  cheerfblly  and  resolutely  did  he  carry  it 
through,  cheering  ever  and  anon  the  fla^ng 
spirit  of  his  companion,  as  they  went  idong. 
^  Well,"  said  he.  looking  kindly  over  his  shoulder 
Oj^n  his  elder,  who,  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace 
with  him,  was  toiling  up  a  long  and  wear^  stair — 
"  Weil,  what  do  you  think  of  this  kind  of  visiting  9" 
Engrossed  with  the  toils  of  the  ascent,  the  elder 
announced  that  he  had  not  been  thinlung  much 
tiiont  it  "  Ob  1  I  know  quite  well,"  said  Dr. 
Obalmera,  that  if  you  were  to  speak  your  mind, 
you  would  say  that  we  are  putting  the  IraUer  very 
thinly  upon  the  bread." 

Here  are  the  records  of  odicr  two  da^of  parish 
work: — 

"  TiKWiZoy^Studied  till  two.  Quarter-decked 
along  the  south  front  of  "Mx.  Barley's  grounds. 
Oime  back  to  my  beef-steak,  and  afber  it  I  had 
another  round  of  visitation  at  the  head  of  the 
Green ;  and,  after  going  amongst  the  houses,  drank 
tea  with  a  ilr.  M'Levey,  and  assembled  the  people 
in  a  weaver's,  who  came  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  bearers. 

"  Sunday. — Preached  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
having  baptised  fourteen  children,  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Jackson." 

Again  on  the  same  department  of  labour : — I 
spend  four  days  a  week  visiting  the  people  in  com- 
pany with  the  agents  of  the  various  districts  over 
wfaidi  I  expatiate.  I  lastweek  overtook  between  700 
and 800 people,and  have  great  pleasure  in  the  move- 
ment This  I  am  genenUly  done  with  in  t^e  fore- 
noon, and  then  done  either  at  the  vestiy  or  in  a 
friend's  house.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  had 
an  agency -tea  every  night  excepting  yesternight, 
ud  in  a  few  evenings  more  I  expect  to  overteke 
the  whole  agency  of  my  parish.  At  nine  I  go  out 
to  family  worship  in  some  house  belonging  to  the 
district  of  my  present  residence,  where  I  assemble 
the  people  of  the  land,  or  close  vicinity,  and  expect, 
era  I  quit  my  present  qoarters,  to  overtake  in  this 
way  the  whole  of  that  district  I  have  generally 
Hr.  Newbigging,  who  lives  on  the  opposite  side 
^  the  road,  to  accompany  me  upon  these  excur- 
sions, in  the  capacity  of  precentor,  and  to  drink  a 
tumbler  of  rum  toddy  with  me  before  I  go  to 
bed.  I  generally  breakfast  at  home,  so  that  tea 
and  pmich  have  formed  the  only  manu&ctures  I 
have  yet  required  of  my  landlady. 
_  "I  furthermore  have  an  address  every  Friday 
aif^t,  to  the  people  of  my  vidnity,  in  the  Calton 
I^ncasterian  Bdiool-nxnn ;  and  a  weekly  address 
will  be  necessary,  for  eadi  of  the  four  weeks  in 
8t  John's  CSiureh,  to  the  people  whom  I  have  gone 
oyer  in  regolai-  rotaUon.  Add  to  all  this  the  mis- 
sionary monthly  meeting  held  yeitemight,  and 
yon  ^nll  find  that,  without  one  particle  of  study,  I 
am  in  full  occupation.  I  study  only  on  the  Fri- 
days  and  Sundays,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Ihe  stock  prepared  by  me  in  Kirkidy  is  serving 
me  oat  abundantly  for  my  pulpit  ministrations." 

The  "  present  quarters"  f^ve  referred  to  was  an 
tfaxtiatsit  in  the  parish  prqwr,  which,  for  greater 


convenience,  he  had  hired  during  the  temporary 
abs^ice  of  IMtta.  CSialmers  and  his  fiimily. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  parochial  intercourse/* 
Br.  EanuA  remarks  vrith  much  tnith,  "  the  charm 
of  an  open-hearted  cordiality,  and  the  light  of  a 
cheerful  mirthfulnees,  were  thrown.  Entering  the 
school-room  in  Macfarlane-street  one  Monday  fore- 
noon, he  said  to  Mr.  Aitken,  *  My  family,  you  are 
aware,  are  now  at  Kirkaldy ;  and  as  I  wish  to  have 
an  hour's  easy  chat  with  you  and  Mr.  M'Gregor, 
will  you  just  come  up  at  three  o'clock  and  have  a 
steak  with  Mr.  Irving  [Edward]  and  myself  in  the 
vestry  ?  In  company  with  Mr.  Irving,  he  called 
as  ^e  schools  were  dismissing,  and  the  two  minis- 
ters and  the  two  teachers  proceeded  to  the  vestiy. 
The  table  was  set,  and  John  Graham,  the  beadle, 
officiated  as  waiter.  Tales  of  the  school  and  out 
of  the  school  followed  close  upon  each  other.  Mr. 
Aitken  mentioned  that  Dr.  Bell,  from  India 
(founder  of  the  Madras  tsyetem),  had  called  the 
previous  day,  between  sermons,  designing  to  see 
the  class-room. 

"  '  I  had  a  call  from  him,'  said  Dr.  Ohalmers, '  this 
morning.  I  was  lying  awake  in  my  old  woman's 
room,  cogitating  whether  I  should  get  up  or  not, 
when  I  heard  a  heavy  step  in  the  kitchen ;  and  the 
door  opening,  and  the  s^ieaker  entering,  a  rough 
voice  exclaimed, '  Can  this  be  the  chamber  of  the 
great  Dr.  Chalmers?' 

" '  And  what  did  you  say  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Irving, 
who  enjoyed  exceedingly  the  ricticulousness  of  the 
question. 

"With  a  quiet  smile  and  inimitable  archness, 
accompanied  by  frequent  shutting  of  his  eyc^ds, 
*I  even  told  him,*  said  Dr.  Ghalmersy  'that  it 
was,  aai  I  invited  him  to  stay  and  IveaJk&st  with 
me.'" 

As  a  matter  of  comw,  Sabhalfa  as  well  as  secular 
school  instruction  occu^ned  much  of  the  time  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  devoted  band  of  adherents. 
In  the  locality  of  the  Salt-market,  rendered  femous 
beyond  the  limits  of  Glasgow  by  the  publication, 
in  this  very  year  1817,  of  "Rob  Roy,"  out  of  a 
population  of  3,624,  only  128  children  attended 
schools  of  any  kind;  but  in  six  months  of  the 
incumbency  of  the  new  pastor,  26  schools  were  in 
operation,  with  a  staff  of  33  teachers,  and  attended 
by  732  pupils.  In  the  management  of  so  many 
establishments,  differences  of  opinion  necessarily 
would  arise.  "  On  one  point,"  says  a  coadjutor, 
"  we  had  much  discussion ;  namely,  whether  or  not 
pDnishment  diould  be  resorted  to  in  a  Sabbath- 
school  "Mi.  Stow  was  very  strenuous  in  condemn- 
ing its  introduction ;  I  was  rather  inclined  the  other 
way.  Among  other  strong  cases,  Mr.  Stow  told 
us  of  a  boy  who  had  been  so  restless,  idle,  and 
mischievous,  that  he  was  ^hdd  be  would  have  to 
pat  him  away,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
to  give  the  boy  an  office.  He  put,  accordingly,  all 
the  candles  of  the  school  under  bis  care.  Ftank 
that  hour  he  was  an  altered  boy,  and  became  a  dili- 
gent scholar.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  of 
trying  my  way  of  it  also.  A  school  composed 
of  twenty  or  'thixiy  boys,  situated  in  the  east 
end  of  the  parish,  had  become  s<yunralvmd  un- 
manageable, that  it  hai^  hmtitsvhS'h^S^^^tehet 


wkft  lud  goik«  to  it.  Tko  Boasty  did  not  bow 
vbat  to  do  with  it^  and  the  Doctor  aaked  me  I 
would  go  oat  and  try  to  reduoa  it  to  order.  I  waa 
aok  very  fond  of  the  task,  but  ocotaentod.  I  vent 
oat  the  next  Sabbafli,  and  told  the  boyi,  whom  I 
ibtmd  all  wwemblod,  tiiat  I  had  heard  «  very  bad 
acooont  of  &em,  that  I  had  oome  oidi  &r  the  pnr- 
pQge  of  doing  Utem  good,  that  I  mnst  have  peace 
and  attention,  that  I  would  sulunit  to  no  distorb* 
aooe,  and  that,  in  the  first  plaoe,  we  must  begin 
with  prayer.  They  all  stood  and  I  eou- 
menoed,  and  oertaiuly  did  not  forget  the  injunc- 
tion, *  watch  and  pray.'  I  had  not  prooeeded  two 
sentencee,  whan  one  little  fellow  gave  his  neigh- 
bour a  tremendous  tUg  in  the  aide.  I  instantly 
stopped  forward  and  gave  him  a  sound  cuff  on  the 
ade  of  his  head.  I  never  spoke  »  wrad,  but 
stepped  back,  condoded  the  payer,  taught  for  a 
BKmui,  and  never  had  a  more  orderly  school.  The 
cawma  reported  at  one  of  our  own  meetings  The 
BoctOT  eiyoyed  it  exceedingly;  and  taking  up  my 
iutance  mA  comparing  it  viui  Mr.  Stow"^  he  con- 
ohided  that  the  qneataon  of  punishment  or  non- 
ymwAwMtnf.  gtood  just  whevo  it  was^  inasmudi  as 
it  bad  been  found  uat  fhe  judioioua  appointanent 
of  s  caadle-Buufifer-general  and  a  good  cuff  on  the 
IiM  had  been  about  equally  efficacious." 

The  Tron  pariah  was  an  old  one,  and  those  great 
obetaroctiona  to  progress,  "  vested  rights,"  *'  use 
and  wont,"  "  prmdices  of  oorporations,"  &o.  <&c., 
prevented  Dr.  OhalmerB  from  carrying  out  his 
peculiar  views,  and  he  resolved  to  accept  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  new  parish  of  St  John's,  where  he 
espeeted  facilities  for  putting  his  theories  ii^ 
pactioe,  and  upecially  tbcMO  connected  widi 
pauperism.  The  new  district  was  still  more 
plebeiui  than  the  Tron.  Its  population  nnm- 
Hted  s(Hne  10,000,  but  of  such  a  humble  gntde 
were  they,  that  in  some  parts  of  it  there  was  only 
OBft  donustic  servant  to  every  fUty -seven  fiunilies. 
ISot  content  with  having  793  duldren  at  adiodl  in 
the  new  sphere,  the  Doctor  advoitiaied  a  deadly 
ODfilaught  on  its  panperism,  and  throughout  life  he 
never  lost  sight  of  ^e  snbject,  or  of  hia  illustra- 
tive treatmei^  of  it  at  tlus  stage  of  his  history. 
Before  1700,  there  were  but  three  parishes  asaeesed 
for  the  poor ;  now  there  are  about  700.  At  the 
period  we  are  now  rderring  to,  in  Dr.  Chalmara'a 
tam^  the  cost  of  Scottiah  pauperism  was  lOk  to 
161.  per  1,000  of  the  popnlMion ;  that  of  £Ingland, 
BOOL  to  l,500i.  per  1,000.  There  was,  therrfore,  a 
very  obviow  necesmty  why  the  people's  minister 
flhould  ding  to  the  Scottish  system,  believing,  as  he 
«MnieBtly  did,  that  with  it  was  bound  the  main- 
tananoe  of  tin  national  morality  and  independence 
of  ita  workiiig  prndattoiL  Mora  immediately 
imd«r  hia  own  ndd  of  observation,  he  saw,  in 
1819,  the  n^ty  of  Qlasgow,  with  the  lystem  of 
■weesment,  groaning  undftr  a  pauper  wdght  of 
1  in  37,  at  a  cost  per  head  of  the  whole  i^ubit- 
anti  of  8s.  IIM.,  whilst  the  suburban  locality  of 
the  Gorhals,  miich  was  nuasseeaed,  had  only  1  in 
178,  with  a  cost  per  head  of  3id.  1  St.  John's 
bore,  as  its  share  oHha  city  wretchednees^  1,4002. ; 
and  Dr.  GhahaerB  set  hiaself  to  redooing  it  to 
480L,  which  anonnt  he  saised  l^vohmttty  «oU«e> 


tioiu.  This  feat  was  performed  by  a  rigid  teratiiir 
of  all  petted  paupeit,  whidi  had  the  effsettf 
driving  that  daaa  of  tiM  tommmHy  hcyoad  tki 
preei&oto  of  St  John'»— trr  eHoqn^pBg  the  noU' 
ionen  to  assist  one  another,  not  msrdy  us  litk 
bearing  up  the  helpless,  buly  as  WiUiam  'Bum, 
the  Inverary  poet,  well  opressed  it,  thirty  yam 
afterwards,  "the  poor  keeiong  tiw  poorer  bm 
beg^n^'— ^d  genamlly  by  aotive  iadutrial  ad 
educadjonal  appliances. 

The  assessment  party  have  ahnys  mftintsiaed,ii 
reference  to  this  Glasgow  experiment,  that  the  pro* 
tkfe  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  name  aecompliahed  rente 
which  no  other  man  could  by  possibility  have  per* 
formed.  Dr.  Chalmers  held,  that  any  one  oiii^ 
the  same  means  could  have  produced  a  analtt 
result  As  Scottish  pauperisaa  was,  in  1818,  ooe 
pauper  for  every  11*51  of  the  inhabitants,  u^A» 
cost  4s.  I4d.  per  head,  it  is  worth  sorioos  inqnrf 
whether  Dr.  Chaimers  was  ri^t  or  wrong  in  m 
matter. 

All  tij*  tuanoil  about  churdiu^  schoob,  mk 
panpers  would  neoessarily  occupy  snidt  tinu;  M 
he  had,  in  additi<m,  his  dme  of  lesser  sad  p«* 
haps  more  vexatious  amioyaiioeB.   In  thost  dqi 

he  had  dmost  daily  to  be  one  of  the  four  claff 
whose  pres^e  was  reekoued  essential  at  a  nqwct- 
able  foneral ;  he  was  placed  on  committeea  aid 
societies  innumerable ;  he  had  to  &11  into  iffOOM< 
alons,  attend  aohool  wyftminAiannw^  eat  pablie  da* 
ners,  be  the  lion  at  ^vate  ones,  beaides  a  host  cl 
numerous  other  dubes,  the  bare  re(»tal  of  viaitk 
would  fill  a  page.  Take,  aa  example  d  tins  a 
journal  extacaot:— 

"  GkugMv,  September  28tA,  1818.— Kosdiijb 
— Composed.  Had  n  party  of  six  at  breakU. 
Was  bothered  with  a  proposal  from  Mr.  H.  abint 
a  school  in  Brossela.  All  right ;  but  why  mot 
Dr.  CSulmars  be  ever  and  anon  the  rallying  pent 
oS  every  such  operation?  Why  are  th^ 
stantiy  numiBg  witii  all  their  plaiia  aad  jffOfNia- 
tiona.  to  DiL  Qhalmflra?  What  idls^  wandeiiaft 
leisurely  person  is  tins  Dr.  CSuhners,  vko  k»  » 
much  time  to  span  kit  evoiy  a^ei|Hrise  diit  i> 
conceived  and  set  agoii^  by  all  the  philf"^'"!'*^ 
of  this  our 

"  Thia  Dr.  Chalmers,"  however,  was  not  tb» 
"  idle,  wandering,  leiemiely  peraon"  to  take  a& 
thia  oodly;  and  accordin^y  «ae  Sunday, 
many  of  his  tonseotom  woud  come  to  chuch  t» 
have  their  itqhing  ears  regaled  with  his  doqiwe^ 
he  read  them  two  severe  and  i^ittiBg,  bat  wdK 
merited,  aermons  on  the  ^«at  aaeriloes  d  tine 
and  annoyances  he  waa  pot  to  by  the  impoatieB  fit 
gratuitous  hOxHir.  IIm  worid  had  heard  of 
being  intruded  on  thftpet^ile^  but  it  now  hMn« 
a  new  grievance:  tiie  iotaraakmof  ibspeopboatM 

psBtor;  . 

A  retort  of  dkeae  two  aaoMna>  and  of  the  oir- 
cumstancea  which  had  oooaiiOBed  their 
reached  the  good  town  <rf  StirK^  wnj* 
miniatexial  charge  there  bappeaed  to  be  vsoait- 
Bdieving  that  the  diaeonforts  of  his  existing  pw* 
tion  might  tempt  him  to  leave  CHwgow* 
ConneU  moiptly  leadvedto  ofier  thfr  spp^ 
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mof^  bear  open  him  with  tha  grest«Ht,  posaiUe 
effect,  the  Proroek,  amd  a  aeleot  dApiitation  of  the 
CBtiaou,  vifflted  GBaagow  «id  invited  Dr.  Oludmers 
to  dine  with  thcoaa  at  the  Tontine.  Evw^tMng' 
wm  done  by  them  to  set  for^  ihe  fiidlities  whi(£ 
th«  offered  aitoatioiL  vnnld  present  for  the  fnrther- 
mue  of  hie  ekeri^ed  derigna.  They  guaranteed 
ML  entire  deiivenmce  fron  all  dietraeting  external 
maaoymeea  i  in  the  city  nothing  bat  pwely  minii- 
tmal  work  would  be  reqoiredof  hinvandai  home 
laa  honm  for  etody  would  be  aaeredly  guarded 
frraa  imadoB.  Tfaio  naanee  l^r  almoet  w^dun  the 
shadow  ol  tiu  Oaetie  rock,  asd,  if  Beedfbl,  the 
Chade  grma  would  be  tuned  upon  tha  way  which 
kd  te*i^  to  drive  hack  all  disturbers  of  his  time  or 
tanqtollity.  Hie  proepeet  of  snch  perfect  freedom 
and  Becurity  was  tempting,  but,  nevertheless,  was 

Like  many  other  disappointed  smtoni,  the 
Stirfing  nu^petoUes  ponied  at  the  reaction  of 
their  offer,  and  kept  np  a  grudge  for  no  leas  than 
two  yean.  In  paasii^  through  Stirling, "  I  break- 
fiHted,"  the  Doctor  afterwards  says,  "  with  Provoet 
Littlejohn,  and  met  all  the  other  members  of  the 
dqiotation;  received  much  cordiality  and  atten- 
tioa;  doriag  the  time  that  I  remained  saw  the 
dnBcfat  ca^«,  and  other  covioBitke ;  die  Provost, 
who  accompanied  me,  by  expatiating  on  the 
httiriies  anid  Khrantages  of  Stiriin«,  dcnng  his 
vtasost  topDtmeinbadlnmionrwi&nqnKlf  and 
Ky  detenunation." 

Hie  BtUnngo's  sotboritdeawoald  probably  cast 
fli  evil  eye  on  their  Stirling  brethren  for  their 
condnct  in  this  transaction ;  and,  to  defy  onapeti- 
taon  from  other  quarters,  they  forthwith  offered  a 
free  house,  an  increase  in  salary,  and  an  amiatnt 
Hie  first  two  he  defined — last  he  took ;  and 
the  man  sdected  was  the  gifted  but  ill-fated 
Sdward  Irving,  of  wlmn  more  afterwards. 

Hueh  of  the  Glasgow  intnwion  ceased ;  but  in- 
£vidual  instaDces,  ever  and  anon,  occurred,  and, 
widi  aU  d^erence  to  StirliDg  GasUe  and  its  gms, 
ladgkt  have  taken  place  in  that  ancient  town  as 
wnu  as  in  Glasgow.  We  refer  to  the  following : — 

**  €Ha»gow,  TuesdMf,  Jm^  I IM.— Miss  's 

steer,  n  married  voman^  calkd  with  the  o1;ject  of 
stottvering  a  loi^  ligmnole  inveetive  against  hear 
Biflter.  I  was  qoite  umpatieBt  ^  spuce  of  my 
beiqg  in  her  rister's  wul>  and  ^  my  lumng  taken 
Imt  down  ooa  day  in  my  chariot  from  Kensington- 
^aoe  to  St  John's,  wfai^  was  all  irae  of  the  noddy. 
I  got  BO  desperately  tired  of  her  iuGessimt  vohibU- 
ity  that  I  said  I  would  listw  no  hnger,  and  left 
ifce  drawing-room  for  my  bedroom,  ^dicr,  how- 
•rar,      f(^!owed  me,  but  I  soon  got  the  door  shut 

^ItiinBt  her ;  md  I  dudl  new  insist  that  Mas  

ynto  TOf  session  out  of  her  will  altogeUier,  for  I  am 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  set  of  cackling  old 
suds."  On  another  ooeasion,  teased  by  a  lady  who 
kept  Usn  Ifsleni^  to  her  fot  a  long  at  a  very 
Swxmreniei^  time,  he  said  to  a  ftiend  after  hev  d^ 
pntxrCf  when  deeeribing  the  iniliction  from  which 
M  had  jitot  sBOiqted,  "  and  it  would  hsve  been 
■olfciBg  if  she  had  be«n  saying  anything  to  1^ 
hoi  it  was  a  iMre  ^urgU  cf  tyltabUt." 
I  >Hnittiitf  mA  atfK  awre  eeriooi  spedBien 


of  the  trovbles  he  e^qpeiicnoed  at  A«  hands  cf  dia 
fennnine  gaadar : — • 

Scarlx«ongh  was  his  &vonrite  Olmroh  tone, 
scarcely  a  Sabbath  passing  in  ^^uck  the  precentor 
did  not  get  specific  instructions  to  close  (he  ser- 
vices by  singing  it ;  and  they  were  once  opened 
by  it  in  St  Jean's  in  rather  a  sii^^alar  manner. 
A  half-witted  woman,  who  was  a  most  futhfol 
attendant  on  Dr.  Ohahncn^s  ministry,  seized  the 
opportoju^,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  line  of  the 
pealm  had  been  given  out  from  the  pulpit,  struck 
up  the  Awourite  m^ody.  The  ]»eeentor  hod  no 
time  given  him  to  intafesv,  and  so  well  and  so 
poweinilly  was  his  office  performed  for  him  that 
he  wisely  let  her  singing  stand  for  his  own,  and 
etrw^  in  at  the  second  line  of  the  psahn.  Thin 
woman's  extreme  love  for  the  ministry  turned  at 
iast  into  an  extreme  love  for  the  person  of  Dr. 
Chalmers^  alove  which  became  with  her  an  absorb- 
ing passion.  She  firmly  believed  it  to  be  returned. 
'  Mrs.  Chalmers,  folk  said,  was  his  wife,  but  she 
kent  better,  and  so  did  the  Doctor  himsel'.'  At 
first  she  had  been  perfectly  harmless,  and  had  been 
freely  admitted  to  the  <^nirch ;  but  now,  persecuted 
1^  all  km^  of  strange  attentioiffi  from  her,  and 
Inarmed  as  to  what  her  singular  passion  for  him 
might  tempt  her  to  do.  Dr.  CbahnerB  was  seized 
widi  a  nervooe  terror  of  her.  One  Sabbath,  when 
the  cknn^  was  very  crowded,  she  had  got  up  to 
the  top  step  of  the  ^n^t  stair.  Dr.  Ohidmrn 
entered  the  puI|Ht  without  noticing  hxsr,  but,  on 
turning  round,  there  she  was  by  his  side.  '  John.' 
said  he  to  the  beadle,  shridnng  back  to  the  fiuthest 
side  of  the  puljnt  in  extreme  terror, '  John,  I  must 
be  delivered  condneively  from  that  woman.'  She 
was  now  forbid  access  to  the  church,  as  the  very 
ra^ht  of  her  disturbed  him.  Nevertheless,  she 
faithfidly  attfflided  in  Maefarlane<etreet,  and  when 
she  could  not  get  near  to  him,  she  would  stand 
wiping  with  her  handkerchief  the  froth  off  tha 
month  of  the  horse  which  had  carried  him-  to 
ohorch.  At  (me  time  she  was  seized  with  the 
dread  ^at  he  did  not  get  enough  to  eat  at  home. 
Coming  upon  him  once  unexpectedly  at  the  comer 
of  a  street^  *  Gome,  Doctor,  do  come,  and  get  » 
plate  of  parritch ;  I  hae  fine  meal  the  noo.*  As 
he  would  not  tidce  the  food  that  she  thought  so 
necessary  at  her  house,  she  resolved  to  carry  it  to 
his  own.  One  evening,  at  Eensii^fton-place,  the 
serrant,  on  opening  the  door,  was  surprised  by  a 
large  round  bundle,  covered  widi  a  red  handker- 
chief, beii^  thrown  into  the  lobby.  On  unwrap- 
ping it,  it  was  found  to  contain  oat-odces  and 
sheep's  trotters,  for  the  special  sustentotion  of  the 
minister.  On  hie  return  to  Glasgow,  a  year  after, 
going  to  St  Andrew's,  he  entered  the  house  of  on» 
of  his  elden  in  great  a^tataon.  '  Mr,  ThomsMi,'  b» 
said,  '  that  daft  woman  is  in  pursuit  of  me.  Oaa 
yon  not  carry  me  to  my  iHWtef's  hv  some  way 
Uiat  she  cannot  track  on  padk?  Mr.  Tbomsoa 
undertook  and  executed  tha  oommisriott ;  bat  Asf 
Ittd  not  been  long  gone  whsn  rfie  appenvd  at  mt 
door  widi  a  la^  jng  eS  cnrdff  and  a%am,  nor 
would  she  he  sakisAsd  till  Mfs.  Tboaiaon  had  taken 
her  thrcogh  aU  ^  inm  <of  ^Mi(^mn^»^yiBio»r 
her  that      Coalmen ' 
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A  more  delicate,  but  perhaj»  to  the  Doctor  an 
equally  troublesome  member  of  the  sex,  was  a 
Olapham  lady,  whom  he  encooutered  some  years 
afterwards  in  a  travelling  conveyance,  and  -wao,  on 
discoTering  him,  asked  the  favour  of  '^a  pretty 
little  exhortation"  before  separating ! 

Before  passing  from  the  public  Ufe  of  this  cele- 
brated man,  we  quote  one  passage  from  his  many 
journal  entries,  as  expluiatory  of  the  systematic 
cause  of  the  great  amount  of  work  he  was  able  to 
accomplish 

*  Friday. — Roee  a  Kttle  after  six.   Got  Janet 

to  put  paper,  wood,  and  coak  into  the  Breplace  of 
my  bed-room  the  night  before.  Have  got  a 
match-box,  and  lighted  it  on  rising.  This  I  pro- 
pose to  make  my  system  all  winter.  Chip-wood 
is  to  be  had  for  purchasing,  and  I  shall  have  a 
sufQciency  of  waste>paper ;  so  that,  either  in  the 
study  or  the  drawing-room,  rather  than  in  the 
bed-room,  the  air  of  which  will  not  be  so  free,  I 
shall  light  up  a  fire  every  morning." 

This  wholesome  plan  of  early  rising  he  con- 
tinued till  the  day  of  his  death;  and  with  the 
mention  of  it  we  slu^l  turn  aside  to  view  him  in 
some  of  his  home  aspects.  To  Kilmany,  the  scene 
of  his  first  ministerial  labours,  he  ever  cherished  a 
kind  uid  regretfiil  feeling.  Bevisiting  the  manse, 
aft^  his  removal  to  Glasgow,  he  says : — 

"  I  remarked  that  the  luge  gate  laboured  under 
its  wonted  difficulty  of  being  opened,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, though  minute,  brought  back  the  olden 
time  with  a  gush  of  tenderness.  Supped,  showed 
the  guests  to  the  door  as  usu^,  but  felt  a  coldness 
and  a  melancholy  at  the  difference.  Presided  at 
family  worship ;  was  conducted  to  the  best  bed- 
room, where  I  indulged  for  some  time  in  lively 
recollections,  which  carried  a  moumfulness  along 
with  them,  and  at  length,  by  a  sound  and  length- 
ened repose,  rcpured  the  whole  sleeplessness  of 
the  preceding  night." 

And  here  we  string  together  a  few  reminiscences. 

"  Dined  in  Mr.  Cook's  [his  successor^  with  a 
large  party.  There  is  a  sideboard  opposite  to  Uie 
fireplace  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  table  is  set 
from  the  south  window  to  the  opposite  wall,  Mr. 
Oook  sitting  at  the  window  as  the  head."  «  o  o 
Thursday  was  claimed  by  Balmeadoweide.  The 
family  were  all  at  home.  "  I  spent  half  an  hour  in 
the  drawing-room,  which  is  just  the  same  as  before, 
with  its'window  transparencies,  and  mantelpiece 
gimcrackp,  and  boarding^Bchool  performanceB.  We 
had  music  from  the  t^ee  Miss  N.'s  and  Miss  JL 
I  was  much  delighted  with  it ;  and  we  had  three 
reels.  After  R.  went  away  we  had  iamily  worship, 
and  I  am  now  writing  you  from  our  wonted  bed- 
room." Saturday  evening  afforded  him  his  last 
look  of  Uie  village  of  Kilmany.  He  had  dined  at 
the  manse.  "Mrs.  Cook  most  kind  and  civil. 
After  tea  took  a  tender  adieu  of  them  all.  As  I 
went  through  the  bum  on  my  horse  saw  the  wives 
of  the  '  long  row*  at  thdr  doors  looking  towards 
me.  Passed  the  manse  gate  with  the  weight  of 
feeling  upon  me  that  it  was  my  home  no  more. 
The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  sweeUy  did  the 
declining  sun  shine  upon  all  the  groups  of  hamlet 
olgecte  that  were  bsfore  me.    The  manse  in  « 


glow  of  luxuriance.  I  took  many  a  look,  till  U 
sunk  beneath  the  summit  of  the  road." 

In  the  fraternal,  paternal,  and  conjugal  relatioiii 
he  was  exemplary  in  tiie  hij^ieat  d^^ree.  To  bis 
aged  and  infirm  father  he  was  un^ormly  kind, 
respectful  uid  patient ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  old 
man  the  letters  written  to  his  numerous  brothers 
and  mten,  scattered  over  diffisrent  parts  of  die 
worl^  attest  the  amnerons  home  influences  of 
which  he  was  Bueeptible.  Writing  to  his  vib 
on  the  amuveraaiy  of  his  marriage,  he  says  ^-''I 
write  xmder  the  impulee  of  the  recollection  tiut 
this  is  our  marriage  day.  Kor  can  I  refrain  from 
expressing,  not  merely  my  ardent  and  unabated 
affection  for  you,  an  affection  which  I  caa  assnre 
yoQ  has  suffered  no  decay,  but  is  fresher,  and 
livelier,  and  more  determined  than  ever ;  bat  I 
also  write  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  unwea- 
ried anxiety  for  all  that  could  conduce  to  my 
comfort,  an  anxiety  which  yon  have  evw  kept 
under  ^l  my  perverseness,  and  all  my  pecoliaritita 
of  habit  and  temper,  and  all  the  annoyances  I  hsn 
given  you,  and  all  the  wilfulness  with  which  I 
have  adhered  to  my  own  taste  and  myownindina- 
tiou,  unmindful  as  I  have  often  been  of  your 
ingOt  and  ever  disposed  to  make  my  way  take  the 
precedence  of  your  way.  May  God  long  preeem 
you  a  comfort  to  me  T' 

Of  his  children  he  was  remarkably  fond,  sod  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  letters  to  theiOt  not 
only  suited  to  their  capacity  as  regard  coaup^ 
sition,  but  in  style  of  writing — the  earlier  notes 
being  written  in  printed  characters  with  his  pen, 
a  process  which  to  one  of  his  rapid  calign^by 
must  have  been  laborious.  We  subjoin  an  e^act 
from  one  of  these  fatherly  epistles : — 

"  Polmont,  iiovember  lOtA,  1817^My  Dot 
Anne, — ^You  want  me  to  stay  away  only  four  daj's, 
but  I  must  stay  away  nineteen  days.  However,  by 
the  time  you  have  gotten  this  letter  it  will  only 
be  fifteen  days.  Aiter  I  shook  hands 
went  to  Mr.  Barley's  and  got  my  horse.  Tae^  I 
met  Dr.  Bainy,  who  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  poor 
Mr.  A.,  who  used  sometimes  to  drink  tea  wi^ 
mamma,  and  who  was  dying.  He  was  bo  vay  iO 
that  he  could  not  see  papa,  and  his  aster  was  1^ 
in  a  Bofa,  very  sorry  and  crying  because  she  vit 
going  to  lose  her  brother.  She  was  in  great  wr 
tress,  insomuch  that  papa  could  say  nothing  to 
comfort  her.  Nobody  knows  when  they  are  to  die. 
I  hope  Mr.  A.  was  a  good  man,  and  will  go  to 
heaven.  And  I  should  like  Anne  to  be  a  good  pn, 
80  that  when  die  dies  God  may  take  her  to  heavoi 
too.  He  loves  all  good  people,  and  Jeaufl  CSinatt 
His  Son,  will  come  down  to  the  world  and  take 
them  up  with  Hun  to  the  place  where  Ood  dwel^ 
and  there  they  will  always  be  happy  aod  viU 
never  die. 

"When  papa  saw  that  he  could  say  nothbg  to 
rdieve  poor  Mrs.  B.,  he  wfflit  away  luid  girf  upon 
his  h(H%e  and  rode  on  to  Gnmbenuudd.  Be  has 
got  no  ram  all  this  day,  but  the  road  was  veif, 
very  bad,  and  his  boots  were  very  dirty.  It  *"? 
after  one  o'clock  when  he  arrived  at  Onmbernam^ 
and  his  horse  was  very  much  -tired,  and  he  gave  u 
•  feed  of  com,  9D^ak9eiMm^^^* 
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book  aboat  the  poor ;  but  what  he  is  very  aorry 
for,  he  also  read  some  of  the  small  Testament  and 
forgot  to  bring  It  away  with  him.    Bat  be  has 
ymtten  to  the  master  of  the  house  to  send  it  by 
one  of  his  drivers  to  Glasgow.   It  was  given  him 
by  GapUun  Crordon,  and  he  would  not  like  to  lose 
it;  so  if  it  should  com^  yon  must  see  that  it  be 
token  great  care  of,  and  be  ready  to  give  it  to 
{Mm  when  he  comes  back  again.'* 
The  following  will  comeliome  to  every  parent 
"The  children  were  up  stairs,"  he  aays,  describ- 
ing one  of  his  arrivals  from  Edinburgh,  "  while  I 
eeUled  with  the  porter  in  the  lobby  and  went 
afterwards  to  my  own  bed -room.   I  heard  them 
come  down  in  a  very  gleesome  style,  but  they  had 
to  wait  in  the  lobby  till  I  came  out,  which  when  I 
did,  they  positively  danced  and  quivered  with 
pore  gladness.    I  felt  the  cat-and-kitten  principle 
moBt  powerfiiUy  towards  them,  and  spent  a  very 
joyooa  and  thankful  hour  with  them."  "Was 
greatly  £whed/'  he  writes  again,  about  a  wedk 
afterWds,  "with  the  restlessness  of  the  bairns  on 
'  dte  S0&;  at  one  time  pressing  in  between  me  and 
the  bade  of  it;  at  another  stani^ng  upright  and 
cnuingly  suddenly  down  upon  me;  at  a  t^ird, 
rittingupon  its  ele^nted  border,  and  repeating  this 
threatening  position,  forgetful  of  all  my  biddings 
upon  the  subject,  and,  in  lact,  putting  me  into  a 
perfect  iry  with  their  most  incessant  and  ungovem- 
ible  locomotion." 

Bnt  of  all  the  attachments  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
formed,  the  most  striking  appears  to  have  been  his 
affection  for  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  son  of  his 
piJ)li8her.  This  promising  young  gentleman 
received  his  first  religious  impressions  from  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  ever  after,  up  to  the  day  of  his 
premature  and  lamented  death,  a  most  tender 
affection  sprung  up  between  them.  At  times  it 
reminds  one  more  of  the  love  of  woman  than  of 
nianhood.  They  saw  each  other  daily,  or  wrote 
to  each  other  00  often  in  cases  of  aeparadon.  At 
Smith's  deathbed  Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  present, 
OQ  aocount  of  absence  from  Glasgow.  In  bis 
jonmal  he  says : — 

"On  my  return  Thomas  Smith  was  dead.  I 
Mve  been  thrown  into  successive  floods  of  tender- 
oeas.  On  Sabbath  evening  I  visited  his  corpse. 
0  God,  may  this  afflicting  event  detach  me  from 
'iioe  and  carry  my  thoughts  on  to  eternity !" 

On  receiving  a  ring  with  Mr.  Smith's  hair,  he 
wrote, "  I  received  with  much  interest  the  very 
touching  memorial  yon  have  sent  me  of  one  with 
whom  I  have  held  sweet  counsel  on  earth,  and  to 
whose  society  in  heaven  I  look  forward." 

The  ring  thus  sent,  after  being  laid  aside  for 
many  years,  was  resumed  wid  worn  for  a  month 
h^  Dr.  Chalmers,  during  the  year  that  preceded 
hia  own  death. 

Ghalmera  was  essentially  of  a  joyons  nature,  and 
m  homonr  oozed  out  at  all  times;  and  we  append 
lome  illoBtrations  of  this  chajracteriatic,  which  do 
not  fiUl  under  any  chronological  order. 

"  Mondar/. — The  Grand  Duke  Michael  came  to 
Glasgow  late  on  Sunday  evening,  and  this  day 
went  round  the  town.  We  were  before  him  at  the 
Lunatic  Aaylnm,  bnt  did  not  wait  his  arrival  th»e. 


On  passing  Mr.  Barley's  cow-houi^  [a  famoos 
dairy]  I  saw  the  crowd  collected  a^ovt  Michael's 
retinae,  and  I  saw  fonr  gentlemen  ffih^ato  an  open 
carriage,  one  of  whom  was  Michaer;Jumself,  bitt  I 
could  get  nobody  to  point  him  out  to^me;  so  that. 
I  have  seen  Miduel,  and  yet  may  be  said  nerer 
to  have  looked  at  him. 

"  Tuudayi — ^Busied  myself  with  miacellaneoaB 
work  in  the  forenoon.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Allan 
Buchanan's  at  two.  Michael  and  suite  had  pro- 
posed to  visit  their  calender,  but  kept  the  men 
waiting,  and  did  not  come  on  Monday.  Allan* 
accompanies  me  to  Mr.  M'Vicar's  proportion,  and 
though  Michael  was  still  expected,  he  left  the 
calender  for  me,  nor  could  all  my  importunities 
prevail  upon  him  to  remain  at  his  post  We 
afterwards  learned  that  Michael  did  come,  and 
Mr.  William  had  to  do  all  the  ceremony  himself." 

"  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  to  me  in  the 
Gallowgate.  A  porter,  half-drunk,  came  up  to 
me,  and  stated  that  two  men  were  wanting  to  see 
me.  He  carried  me  to  a  tavern,  when  it  toined 
out  that  there  was  a  wager  between  thrae  men 
whether  fiiis  said  porter  was  correct  in  his  know- 
ledge of  me.  He  told  me  before  dut  he  was  a 
parishioner  of  mine,  and  I  recollected  him  as  aaa 
of  those  whom  I  hod  visited.  But  I  was  so 
revolted  at  this  impertinency,  that  I  made  the  ears 
of  all  who  were  in  the  house  ring  with  a  reproof 
well  said  and  strong;  and  so  left  them  a  little 
astounded,  I  have  no  doubt." 

On  another  occasion,  while  very  busily  engaged 
one  forenoon  in  his  study,  a  man  entered,  who  at 
once  propitiated  him,  imder  the  provocation  of  an 
unexpected  interruption,  by  telling  him  that  he 
cdled  under  great  distress  of  mind.  "  Sit  down, 
sir ;  be  good  enough  to  be  seated,"  said  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, taming  eagerly  and  full  of  interest  from  his 
writing-table.  The  visitor  explained  to  him  that 
he  was  trodded  with  doubts  about  the  Divine 
ori^of  the  CSiristian  relig{(m;  imd  beu%  Mndly 
qnestioned  as  to  what  these  were,  he  gav^  vaumg 
otheni,  what  is  sud  in  the  HUe  about  Melchiseddc 
being  without  father  and  withont  mother,  (fee 
Patiently  and  anxiously  Dr.  CSudmers  son^t  to 
clear  aww  each  successive  difficulty  as  it  was 
stated  !^q>res3ing  himself  as  if  greatly  relieved 
in  mind,  and  imagining  that  he  had  gained  his 
end,  "  lector,"  said  the  visitor,  "  I  am  in  great 
want  of  a  little  money  at  present  and  perhaps  you 
could  help  me  in  that  way."  At  once  the  object 
of  his  visit  was  seen.  A  perfect  tornado  of  indig- 
nation burst  upon  the  deceiver,  driving  him  in 
very  quick  retreat  from  the  study  to  the  street 
door,  these  words  escaping  among  others — "  Not  a 
penny,  sir !  not  a  penny  I  It's  too  bad !  it's  too 
bad  I  And  to  haul  in  your  hypocrisy  upon  the 
shtralders  of  Melchised^  r 

Some  cariosity  having  been  manifested  as  to 
who  should  preach  ia  the  Hi^  Church,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  visit  of  Geor^  IV.,  Sir  David  WiUde  asked 
him  whether  Principal  Baird,  who  had  a  habit  of 
crying  (Scoft'ce  greeting  in  the  pulpit,  was  to 
preach.  "Why,"  said  Dr.  OhalmCTS,.  " I  do  not 
know;  but  if  he  does,  it  ^itikb  #*e5^&^0 
Geoige  Bex,  greeting."  ^ 


CSnlnun  Bnutbinre  mii  may  iHnctriow  pnljlie  I 
ohaneten  ia  his  time ;  but  wfaetber  it  wu  tibat, 
alnorbed  in  his  own  all-engroestng  paraoitB,  he  had 
not  leisure  to  obserre  pec^iaritiee,  or  lhat,  harii^ 
obeenred  them,  and  perha^  too  freely,  his  bio- 
gmpbat  has  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  give  soeh 
niaUer,  -we  cannot  tell;  but  certua  it  is,  mndi 
ilhiBtmti(»i  of  this  kind  is  not  fpyea.  That  the 
Doetw  oonld  bit  oS  character  briefly,  and  yet 
may  be  seen  from  yAut  he  says  oS  'Vniber- 
foroe>— 

*  He  positively  danced  and  whished  about  like 
a  squrrel.  He  insisted  on  taking  small  packi^es 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  carriage  that  was  waiting 
ns  at  the  door,  and  skii^d  before  as  in  sach  a  way 
that  I  coold  not  refrain  from  laughing  outright  I 
have  the  utmost  love  for  him,  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  otmost  reverenee." 

Our  last  extract  tells  how  Dr.  CSialmers  and 
Edward  Irving  came  together,  and  is  curious. 

At  the  commencement  his  ministry  in  St 
John's  he  had  secured  the  aervicee  <^  the  Rev. 
Edward  &ving,  then  a  licentiato  of  the  GhnrcK 
There  w«re  peoidhnituB  both  ttf  thought  and 
ntteranoe  which  made  Mr.  Irving  unpopular  aa  a 
■pnmAuat,  Ha  had  given  up  tt^  prospect  <^  a 
eetdement  at  home,  and  had  reaolvc^  to  leave  his 
native  land,  fall  of  the  chivalroos  romance  of 
Cbriidaani^.  His  intention  was,  relying  simply 
upon  such  reeourcea  aa  he  could  open  up  for  hm- 
aelf  by  the  way,  to  go  to  Persia  as  a  missionary, 
aflw  s  pr^iminary  wandering  over  Europe.  To 
qualify  hims^  for  the  self-imposed  office,  he 
Implied  himself  to  tiie  study  of  Ute  modern 
languages,  and  buried  himself  among  his  books. 
'  Bejected  by  the  living,*  as  he  told  a  fiiend, '  I  was 
conversing  with  tiie  dead.'  In  the  midst  of  Ids 
stndicB  he  was  interrupted  by  a  note  from  Dr. 
Andrew  Thtnnson,  eAmg  him  to  preach  in  6t 
Oeorge's,  and  tiling  him  that  he  wwld  hare  Dr. 
Ghitlmers,  who  was  looldnff  oat  fbr  an  assiilaa^  as 
m  nditor.  He  ccnnpHedwith  the  leqaee^  and 
Readied  as  he  had  Seen  deriied,  without,  how* 
evw,  havmg  seen  or  conversed  wiUi  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Days  and  weeks  elapsed  without  any  indication  of 
his  preaching  having  made  any  finvonrable  impreB- 
aaa.  His  books  were  all  packed  np  and  despatched 
to  Annan,  while  he  himself  set  off  on  a  &rewell  tour 
roimd  the  west  coast  of  Ayrslnre  to  see  some  friends 
ere  hu  dmMotore  for  the  East  Loitering  on  the 
quay  at  Greenock,  he  Mepped  into  a  steamboat 
idiidk  was  to  carry  Mm,  as  he  though^  to  Stranraer. 
It  was  only  after  W  paddles  had  oommesced  to 


move  that  he  discovered  Aat  tia  was  bound  lor 
the  TIigtilMiAL   He  leiqied  aibore,  and  treading; 
in  no  pteasant  frame  of  mind,  the  Greeno^  qaay 
once  nxve,  he  resolved  that,  carry  him  iHtere  m 
mig^t,  he  would  embaik  in  the  ne^  boat  Aat 
suled.  It  so  haroened  that  th*  vcaset  was  bound 
for  Bdftit ;  and  bavii^  jwt  time  to  write  to  Ub 
frther,  saying,  that  if  any  Idler  ciaie  tat  Um,  it 
should  be  addressed  to  Colerun^  he  crossed 
duumel  and  wandered  for  two  or  three  weeks  over 
the  north  of  Ireland,  sleeping  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry,  and  in  all  its  lights  and  shadows  seeu^ 
Iriah  lifo.    In  dne  time  he  reached  Ooleraia^ 
Ulcere  there  avnited  him  a  letter  from  Anasn, 
containing  an  indosnre,  which  his  &ther  told  Inm 
he  would  have  copied  if  he  could,  but  he  could 
not  decipher  a  single  word.   It  was  a  letter  fnaa 
Dr.  Ouuners,  requesting  his  immediata  prawee 
in  Glasgow.    He  hurried  there,  arriving  on  a 
Satiffdsy,  when  he  found  that  lit.  Ghalmen  had 
gone  to  flfeshire.   As  there  was  nothing  de&iita 
in  the  letter,  and  as  weeks  had  passed  unce  it  was 
writes,  Hr.  Irving^  was  about  to  ^ire  As 
matter  alt(^;ether,  -muKi  told  by  a  friend  mt  Sr« 
Ohahners  hoi  just  ntaraed.    Be  snr  him,  oA 
waa  told  it  was  his  desire  tiiat  he  sbould  be  Ids 
asustant   'Well,  rir,'  said  lUx.  Irving;  after  the 
unexpected  tidings  bad  been  eonununiwbed  to  Urn, 
'  I  am  most  grateful  to  yon,  but  I  must  also  be 
somewhat  acceptable  to  your  peoide.    I  will 
preach  to  them  if  you  think  fit,  md  if  diey  bear 
with  my  preaching  they  will  be  the  first  perils 
^o  have  borne  with  it'   He  did  preach,  proved 
acceptably  and  for  the  two  years  ^iiuch  followed 
— tiie  busieet,  perfai^  in  all  his  busy  life— Dr. 
(Suhners  was  refreshed  and  sostamed  by  the  con- 
genial fellowship  and  effective  co-operaSioB  of  a 
ulte-minded  and  noble-hearted  associate.** 

We  horo  now  to  congratulate  Dr.  ^mna  co 
the  continued  saooeesfol  prosecution  of  his  bbosn. 
ffis  seeond  vidnme  is  equally  iatenstii^  widi  tte 
first;  there  is  As  same  atSL  in  aetectiBg  ^ 
salient  points  ftcm  Ae  masaes  of  doemnesitan' 
matter  ^lich  must  necessarily  hare  pasnd  throng 
his  hands — the  same  taste  and  scholariy  judgment 
in  sdrranging  and  grouping  narrative ;  and,  above 
all,  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  aeqoainted 
with  ccmtemporary  persons,  literature,  and  events 
so  that  incidental  allusions  are  placed  before  the 
reader  with  soeh  ei^ilscDations  as  to  give  the  fiifawss 
of  their  original  meaning;  1%e  pauisher  baa  aba 
done  his  part  in  •  st^e  wwtiiy  <tf  hb  hewwBtaiy 
fiune. 
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WrraoDT  asBoming  fbr  the  present  age  either  an 
unprecedented  ahiurpneas  of  curioraty  or  an  tmpa- 
talleled  acnteness  of  criticism,  we  may  safely  assort 
that  the  most  nnoetentatious  publication,  the  most 
exemi^ary  secrecy,  and  the  blankest  title-page, 
could  not  long  have  kept  the  public  in  doubt  as  to 
the  aothorship  of  these  poema.  No  one  moderately 
couTeraant  with  the  sl^Ie,  diction,  and  deep  thought 
of  &e  other  works  Hie  £^fted  writer  could  have 
read  many  pages  without  becoming  aware  of  flirar 
parentage.  No  one  endowed  with  a  percepdon  of 
what  poetry  is,  could  have  closed  the  volume 
witlLout  a  Mi  conviction  that  it  was  the  creation  of 
the  first  poet  of  the  day. 

Such  a  trial  of  its  merits  was,  however,  not 
reserved  for  "  In  Memoriam."  The  thin  veil  was 
lift«d  by  too  curious  hands.  Before  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  circulating  libraries  had 
advertised  the  new  birth  in  large  tjrpe.  The 
attractive  announcement  of  "  Fi&^  copies  of  Ten- 
nyson's new  poem  Uiis  day  la  circulation!" 
imdoubtedly  paid  its  own  expenses.  The  close 
of  the  first  week  brought  with  it  the  notices  of  the 
varions  Sunday  papers ;  not,  indeed,  destitute  of 
misconceptions  and  misconBtmctiona,  bat  all  (except 
in  one  instancy  where  the  literal  tendencies  of  the 
critic  discovered  a  female  hand,and  hailed  tlie  rising 
of  8  new^etical  star  in  a  widow's  ci^)  assuming 
the  notoriety  of  the  authorship,  and  of  all,  or  more 
than  aH,  the  facts  connected  with  the  production  of 
these  poems.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  complain 
of  tbe  premature  solution  of  the  mystery,  as,  in 
iact,  it  may  be  considwed  rather  convenient  than 
otherwise.  That  considerable  portion  of  the  public 
vrtdch  is  content  to  defer  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  authority  in  matters  of  poetical  opinion  is,  by 
the  announcement  of  a  weU-knowu  name,  spared 
the  thankless  labour  of  excrcieing  an  unbiassed 
h»%ment,  the  eipresMon  of  which  might  possibly 
hez^fler  have  been  found  incouBistent  with  its 
received  formulas  of  critidsnL  Those  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  use  the  Protestant  right  of 
niyate  opinion,  and  therefore  are  less  liable  to  be 
iT^odiciall^  affected  by  this  disclosure,  have  had 
henr  attention  earlier  ^wn  to  the  pleasure  and 
>roflt  which  this  volume  had  in  store  for  them, 
ban  if  the  secret  had  oozed  out  more  gradually. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  to  record  our  full  sym- 
athy  with  the  feelings  which  prompted  the  author 
>  omit  his  own  name  on  the  title-page ;  and  we 
3el  it  to  be,  if  not  our  bounden  duty,  at  any  rate 
or  better  course,  to  treat  tlus  work  as  it  appears, 
«r  #0/  to  consider  it  without  any  unnecessai^ 
serene*  to  his  earlier  poems ;  and,  as  fiir  as  is 
owiUe,  without  the  xnwttt^tf  attaching  to  his  esta- 
Uubed  reputation.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
lyiqgV  not  only  that  "In  Memoriam"  contains 
oer  pMflagea  of  poetical  thought  tiiaa  haive  been 
abKsned  tor  many  year^  \mt  that  it  is  perfect  and 
aiqpa  m  a  fribole^  to  a  d^^  and  in  a  style  very 


rarely  reached.  It  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  e^uisite  monuments  ever  raised  to  a  departed 
friend — the  pure  and  unaffected  expression  of  the 
truest  and  most  perfect  love ;  and  as  such,  it  ought 
to  be,  and  (unless  some  great  and  sudden  p^rdto- 
logicid  convulsion  overlays  and  buries,  throughout 
the  whole  human  worid,  the  present  fabric  of. 
poetical  sympathies  uid  conceptions),  will  bi^  a 
memorial  more  lasting  than  bronse. 

T^di^  into  our  account  aotdiiiig  b^ond  tber 
facts  which  come  out  on  tiie  internal  evidence  of 
the  poems  thoauelvee,  and  relying  on  these  int- 
pUcitly,  the  history  of  *'In  Memoriam"  may  bo 
given  brieflv  as  follows : — A.  H.  H.  was  the  daireat 
friend  of  uie  poet,  and  betrothed  to  one  of  hia 
sisters.  He  was  wdowed  with  singularly  clear 
and  comprehensive  intellectual  powers :  loved  and 
revered  among  his  college  contemporaries  for  the 
truth  fmd  earnestness  of  his  views,  and  by  old  and 
young  alike  for  tiie  irresistible  grace  and  gentle- 
ness which  clothed  their  expreadon.  He  had 
quitted  college,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law ;  his  firientk  were  antidpatiog  a  brilliuit  poli- 
tical future  for  tlie  exerdse  of  ms  noble  talents ; 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1S33,  he  died  suddenly  at 
Vienna.  His  remuns  were  conveyed  to  England^ 
and  intenred  tm  the  bankBof  the  Severn. 

<*  So  mnt  Oe  Noad  of  Kfe  Aron  hoar  to  luMT." 

It  is  the  &te  of  many  men  of  promise  to  die  early~ 
of  many  more  to  be  prevented  by  bad  fortune  from, 
att^ing  the  eminence  of  which  their  powers  were 
worthy,  and  for  which  the  a^iratioua  of  their  co- 
temporaries  had  already  destined  thorn ;  but  to  few 
of  them  is  allowed  the  compensatii^  glory  of  being 
associated  in  life  and  after  deatli  wiw  the  deepest 
and  dearest  tiioaghts  of  so  great  a  writer.  Indeed^ 
the  interest  of  such  a  memorial  arises,  not  merely 
ikim  the  exercise  of  the  highest  gmiUB,  but  fromt 
the  irresistible  truth  and  strength,  of  feeling,  argu- 
ing so  forcibly  the  oidnriD^  inqn-esstou  made  by 
the  character  and  the  contmnal  influence  exerted 
by  the  memory  of  A.  H.  H.  on  his  friend.  The 
BicUian  muses  may  begin  and  end  the  bucolic 
strain — the  usters  of  the  sacred  well  may  sweep  tiift 
string  loudly  or  lowly  for  tlieir  loved  Lycidas ;  wo 
must  always  linger  gladly  in  the  chana  of  their 
divine  melody ;  but  neither  &b  DapKms  of  Theo- 
critus, nor  "Mr.  King,  son  of  Sir  John  BLing,. 
Secretary  for  Ireland,"  have  for  us  any  durablor 
personal  interest  beyond  the  mere  beauly  <^  the 
elegies  which  are  sacred  to  their  manes.  To  thia 
very  day,  the  personality  of  «  Mr.  W.  H,  the  only 
begetter  of  Shakspeare's  sonn^"  is  an  unresolved 
problem.  Even  tube  wonderful  lyrical  passion  and 
proi^etic  melancholy  of  the  "  Adonais"  of  Shelley 
cannot  enlarge  our  love  and  r^^t  for  Keats.  TI» 
interest  of  Laura  is  entirely  d«ived  from  her  per- 
manent influence  on  the  character  of  Fetn^rch; 
and  oar  vivid  persuaaion  itf  t^^g^^^gtf^e 
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(for  we  will  not  believe  her  to  be  Theology 
whate'er  the  futhleas  people  say"),  from  the  sense 
that  Dante's  passion  for  her  was  the  origin  and  life 
of  the  Vita  Naova,  while  it  gave  form  and  colour 
to  the  Divine  Comedy.    It  is  not  only  the 
momentary  absorption  of  self  in  the  contemplation 
of  that  which  luts  been  loved  and  lost,  but  the 
entire  and  endaring  devotion  to  the  self-imposed 
task  of  recording  its  esuseUences,  which  still  has, 
after  the  lapse  of  five  hnndred  years, 
•*  Vatti  di  far  piangere  altrni." 
We  have  said  that,  in  reviewing  "  In  Memoriam," 
we  would  not  make  any  unnecessary  reference  to 
tiie  earlier  wprhs  of  the  same  author ;  but  we  must 
hegin  by  recalling  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
one  of  the  sonnets  in  his  first  collection,  published 
in  1830.   We  mean  that  ^titled  "Love  and 
Death."   Love  is  turned  out  of  the  "thymy  plots 
of  Paradise"  by  Dealh,  who,  witii  the  insolence  of 
a  mortal  "  nun  in  possession,"  is  talking  to  himself 
beneath  a  yew.   Love  submits  to  the  temporary 
ejectment  with  a  sorrowful  but  confident  protest  :— 
" — This  hour  is  thioe. 
Thou  art  tbe  shadow  of  life ;  and  aa  the  tree 

Stands  in  the  sun  and  sbadowB  all  beneath. 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 

Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death : 
Tlte  shadoir  paasetb  when  the  tree  shall  fall, 
But  I  shall  reign  fbr  ever  ovrr  all." 

Sun  and  shadow,  love  and  death,  yew-trees  and 
thymy  plots,  are  the  contrasts  of  wMch  the  world 
is  made.  The  sonnet  of  1830,  filled  with  the 
ima^native  hopefulness  of  a  young  artist,  passes 
lightly  over  the  stiug  of  Death,  and  the  victory  of 
the  Grave,  to  dwell  on  the  glorious  end  of  tbe  con- 
test. The  aim  of  "  In  Memoriam"  is  identical 
with  the  moral  deduced  in  the  youthful  Paradise- 
picture  ;  but  the  interval  has  turned  the  imagin- 
ation of  grief  into  the  stem  consciousness  of 
experience.  Years  of  toil  and  danger  are  reqiured 
to  change  the  recruit  into  the  veteran ;  and  the 
simple  assertion  of  our  "  sure  and  certain  hope"  is 
very  different  from  the  actual  struggle  which  must 
be  gone  through  before  overcoming  the  shock  of 
pain  and  dee^ir  consequent  on  a  sudden  bereave- 
ment It  is  one  thing  to  deny  a  fear  of  ghosts,  and 
another  to  face  and  lay  the  spectres  of  the  mind. 

In  a  late  article,  we  had  oc(»uon  to  refer  to 
Goethe  as  being  in  the  habit  of  writing  calm  reviews 
of  Ids  past  feelings,  and  even,  in  certain  cases,  writing 
himself  deliberately  out  of  a  waning  phase,  in 
contrast  to  Wordsworth,  whose  practice  it  was  to 
set  down  a  pure  and  simple  transcript  of  his  then 
present  mood.  In  the  composition  of  "  In  Memo- 
riam" we  have  to  remark  an  intermediate  principle, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  reconciliation  aud  har- 
monious fiision  of  the  two  methods.  Each  separate 
poem  of  the  series  is  a  true  expression  of  the  par- 
ticular shade  of  feelii^  under  which  it  was  written ; 
but  each  poem  is  also  a  necessary  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  thought  by  which  the  progressive  enlarge- 
ment of  iidth  is  worked  out  The  various  moods 
of  hope  and  sorrow  often  contradict  each  other ; 
but  they  all  lead  towards  die  same  end.  The 
despair  of  the  moment  is  fixed  and  deep ;  bnt  in 


its  very  depth  there  is  a  vague  but  imdatible 
loD^g  to  look  forward.  As  the  final  tttte  d 
perfect  resignation  cannot  be  immediately  lekcfaed 
by  a  simple  submission  to  reason,  it  most  be  gn< 
dually  won  by  the  actual  workings  of  the  feeliogi 
themselves ;  and  it  'is  only  from  the  full  sod  nm]^ 
frankness  with  which  these  workings  are  coofesKd, 
and  their  inevitable  contradictions  grappled  with, 
that  we  can  unreservedljr  sympathise  in  tbe  raxm- 
dliation  of  love  and  dertiny.  The  process  is  slow, 
bnt  sure ;  and  to  very  last  tiie  n^iAa  of 
original  feelingB  are  asserted,  so  as  to  muntun 
satufactorily  what  we  may  tenn  the  pemsil 
identihr  <rf  the  soul. 

With  such  a  text  we  might  write  muty  i 
sermon ;  but  we  prefer  to  illustrate  our  meaim^ 
by  quoting  the  first  poem  of  the  series,  in  vhich 
the  gro\md-plan  of  the  whole  is  indicted.  Tbe 
author  referred  to  in  the  first  stanza  is,  u  ou 
readers  will  see,  Goethe  himself 

"  I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  thbgs. 

"  Bat  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  lost  a  gain  to  match— 
Or  readi  a  band  through  time  to  catdi 
Tht  ht-ott  interest  of  tears  ? 

"Let  Love  daip  Grief  lest  bfith  be  droned^ 
I<et  Duknesa  keep  bcr  raren  gloss ; 
Ahl  awetter  to  be  drunk  with  Ion, 
To  dance  with  Death,  to  beat  the  groani 

"  Than  that  tbe  Tictcn*  boars  shonld  scon 
The  long  retail  of  lor^  «nd  boast; 
*  Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost, 
But  all  be  waa  is  overworn  \' " 

The  general  law  enunciated  by  the  Germa 
poet — that  we  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  "of  oar 
dead  selves"  —  had  been  theoretically  aocepte^; 
but  the  application  of  it  to  the  practice  w  life 
must  be  modified  by  the  opposition  of  onr  deepot 
and  most  divine  feelings,  or  its  proad  logic  will 
fail.   The  "large  discourse"  of  sight  with wh** 
we  are  made  must  not,  in  "  loolang  hdon 
after,**  stoically  overlook  the  present;  orweiwy 
run  the  risk  of  falling  where  we  thought  to  tse. 
The  higher  the  tower  of  intellect  rises  the  broidff 
moral  base  does  it  require.   There  can  be  no  ttot 
security  for  the  fixture  where  all  the  past "  is  over- 
worn.'* But  there  are  times  when  the  blind  desp^ 
of  sorrow  almost  overpowers  faith,  alternating  vm 
the  strong  reaction  of  reason,  which  prompts  ih* 
sufferer  to  "  crush  her  like  a  vice  of  blood." 
purely  physical  revulsions  of  feeling,  from  the, 
weary  passiveness  of  midnight  to  the  Btrongo 
pulse  of  waking  manhood  in  the  morning, 
drawn  by  the  rigid  hand  of  iron  experience  ia  t» 
poem  numbered  IV.   Under  such  pressure,  it  i» 
an  unmingled  good  for  the  overburdened  heart » 
betake  itself  to  the  relief  of  song.   It  is  the  ib» 
natural  substitute  for  the  Gaelic  moaning  or  tw 
Greek  wail  over  the  dead.  .MilfV^  *^  ! 
anyiB  neededf  t(^ ^ei^SSdir^ 
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that  if  a  man  is  merry  he  ahotild  sing  only  pBalmB, 
and  that  his  singing  anyliung  whatever  is  a  proof 
of  the  nnreaiity  of  his  sadness,  is  to  he  found  in  tiie 
foD  owing  lines  >~ 

*'I  flomedmeshold  it  half  a  ^ 
To  pot  In  vords  the  grief  I  feel : 
For  word*,  like  nature,  half  conceal 
And  half  reveal  the  sool  vithin. 

**Bnt  for  the  nnqwet  heart  and  bcain 
A  nae  in  measnred  language  lica  t 
The  sad  mechmnic  exercise 
Like  doll  narcotics,  noml^ng  pain. 

**In  wwda.  like  meda.  1*11  wrap  me  o'er. 
Like  coaraeat  dothea  a^nst  the  cold ; 
Bnt  that  large  grief  which  these  eidM 
Is  ff.vta  in  outline  and  no  more." 


Where  so  mntiia]  an  interchange  of  lore  had 
bound  together  the  writer  and  the  object  of  "  In 
Memoriam,"  it  ia  not  wonderful  that  every  fami- 
liar place,  every  returning  anniversary,  every 
strain  of  thought  or  feeling,  should  "  breathe  eome 
gracious  memory  "  of  his  Mend.  Each  poem  is 
a  record  of  some  single  affectionate  fancy,  some 
tender  detail  of  past  years,  some  well-known 
picture  in  which  the  two  friends  had  beau  promi- 
uent  figures,  some  high  or  deep  thought  or  yearn- 
ing evoked  hytho  terrible  contrast  of  present 
circumstances.  The  sabject  runs  through  the  whole 
diapason  of  human  sympathy ;  the  founts  of  sorrow 
and  love  are  always  flowing,  for  every  one  that 
thirsteth  to  come  to  the  waters. 

Here  and  there  &e  poems  naturalW^  arrange 
themaelves  into  smaller  self-contained  systemfl. 

succession  of  feelings  and  fancies,  while  wait- 
it^  for  the  arrival  of  the  ship  whidi  conveyed  the 
remains  to  England,  forms  tiie  matter  of  a  most 
beautiful  and  touching  series.  The  mind,  strained 
by  indefinite  expectation,  falls  into  the  most  con- 
tradictory moods,  of  which,  nevertheless,  the  music 
ia  as  true  and  deep  as  that  poduced  by  the 
Ibsion  of  the  clashing  discords  of  Beethoven.  The 
'wild  unrest  tiiat  Uvea  in  woe"  alternates  with 
»lm  despair ;  the  longing  which  annihilates  space 
ipends  itself  in  forming  &e  most  distinct  pictures 
>f  the  vessel  sailing  under  southern  skies,  and 
Iwells  with  magnetic  attraction  upon  the  sacred 
elicB  nearing  their  native  land ;  till  the  reaction 
'f  fancy  almost  brings  back  the  bitter-sweet  hope 
hat  the  present  sorrow  is  a  dream,  and  refuses  to 
eaUse  the  mourner's  loss,  until  the  desperate  cer- 
unty  of  vision  has  dispelled  his  affectionate 
peptidim.  sad  aim  and  end  of  the  voyage, 

le  final  resting-place  of  the  remains,  is  indicated 
■ith  a  grand  simplicity  which  will  find  its  way 

*  the  bosoms  of  all  whose  losses  have  taught  them 

•  endow  some  particular  spot  with  the  attributes 
^  a  sacred  city,  the  most  frequent  and  revered 
mI  of  the  heart's  silent  plgrimage. 


"  Here  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fins. 
The  salt  aea-water  pasaea  by. 
And  huahea  half  the  babbling  Wye, 
And  makea  a  nilence  in  the  billi. 

"The  Wye  is  huBhed  nor  moved  along ; 
And  hushed  my  deepest  grief  of  aU> 
When,  filled  with  tears  that  cannot  fall. 
I  brim  with  sorrow-drowning  song. 

"  The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walla ; 
My  deeper  anguish  also  fnlls. 
And  I  can  speak  a  little  then." 

It  is  through  the  assertion  of  -these  broad 
relatione  with  nature — colouring  with  our  indi- 
vidual passions  the  largest  features  of  the  universe 
— that  we  exercise  our  most  direct  Qf  our  most 
unconscious)  action  upon  the  sympathies  of  our 
fellow-beings,  who  are  creatures  of  time  and  space 
like  onrselves.  The  simplest  and  most  familiar 
images  are  those  which  fla^r  most  our  home-bred 
&ncie8f  and,  consequently,  those  through  which  the 
artist  can  work  on  ns  most  easily.  The  illus- 
tration of  the  deepest  feelings  through  the  com- 
monest uses  of  daily  life,  through  the  most  necoi- 
sary  and  primeval  (and  therefore  the  widrat)  laws 
of  society,  will  awake  the  most  distant  echoes 
between  "  the  slumber  of  the  poles."  The  shep- 
herd in  the  plains  of  Chaldaea,  the  ferryman  over 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  the  most  untaught 
agricultural  intellect  that  ever  stepped  behind  an 
^iglish  plough,  would  all  be  able  to  see  dimly  and 
in  part  the  beauties  of  the  terrestrial  imagery  con- 
tained in  the  following  verses : — 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  sun. 
And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him. 
Thou  watchest  all  things  ever  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done : 

"  The  team  is  lootened  from,  the  wotit. 
The  boat  ia  drawn  upon  the  shore: 
Thm  Uxtenett  to  the  clothtg  door^ 
And  Ufi  i»  darieited  in  the  irofa. 

"  Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night. 
By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is  heard 
Beginning,  and  the  wakeful  bird ; 
Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light  t 

"  Tie  market-hoat  Urn  the  atream, 
Aniveieet  kaU  it  from  the  MaUti 
J%m  hatrft  ike  viliage  hrnmmter  cUhA, 
Andtee'at  the  mumhig  eftke  team. 

**  Sweet  HeapavFbosphor,  double  name 
For  what  la  one,  the  first,  the  last. 
Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past, 
Thy  phc8  is  changed :  thon  art  the  aame." 


'The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darkened  heart  tiiat  beat  no  more : 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleaaant  shorty 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 


We  shordd  take  especial  delight  in  pointing  out 
to  tiie  Ghaldiean  shepherd,  whose  astronomical 
tendraciee  are  matter  of  the  world's  earliest  history, 
how  the  simplicity  of  the  local  images  prevents 
them  from  undtdy  interfering  with  the  fixed 
contemplation  of  the  star.  The  whole  earth  is 
reduced  to  a  single  pcont,  on  which  the  s^t  may 
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l^mt^  tbfl  IiMTeiw.  To  oor 
preaent  readeniP* BMi MBf  T«MH^  the  beauty 
of  the  loTd  vMA  cmbrinM  Urn  aUaet  in  bo 
skriona  a  likoMS,  or  ifaa  imititioa  or  tfe  cd»- 
tntod  ejiigm  of  PlafcH— 

Hioh,  th^  did'it  lUne  »  mornbg  atv  MMMf  the  Gna^ 
Now  ihinert  dead  uBong  Uw  dwd,  the  lUr  of  enn." 

The  English  poet  carries  the  analogy  one  step 
&rther ;  after  the  dnak  of  death,  and  the  night  of 
donbt,  the  serene  hope  of  re-nnion  bringB  back  to 
its  place  in  heaven  the  &llen  star  of  the  morning. 

We  have  quoted  these  lines  earlier  than  their 
place  in  the  volmne,  or,  indeed,  their  relations  in 
time  and  feeling,  may  apparently  justify  ns  in 
doing,  to  iUnstrate  the  witaicraft  that  lies  in  the 
indication  of  lan^cape  by  a  few  broad  tonches. 
For  a  specimen  of  a  very  oppomte  manner  of 
wanting,  \rfiere  the  infinities  of  perspective  are 
^wn  with  a  careful  truth  of  graduation  not  snr- 
ptaed  by  Claude,  we  must  return  to  one  of  the 
«irii6r  series,  written  during  the  homeward  voyage 
uS  die  sacred  dup.  We  look  beyond  the  forcible 
and  chsTacterisdc  foreground  over  the  mellowing 
colours  and  blending  details  of  the  middle  distance, 
back  to  tbft  esrtreme  horizon  of  the  sea,  where  it 
is  lost  under  tlw  harmomons  airy  canoi^' which 
onbraces  alL 

"  Calm  b  the  mon  without  a  soBo^ 
CalB  ai  to  Boit  a  calflMr  grief. 
And  OBljr  throng  the  laded  leaf 
The  cbouut  pattenag  to  the  ground : 

*'  Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  worid. 
And  on  these  dem  that  drench  the  taatt 
And  all  the  sUreiy  gommem 
That  tvioUe  into  green  and  gidd: 

*'Calm  and  atfll  light  on  ytm  gnat  plain 
Tliat  Mreeps  with  all  iti  aatiimn  bowcn. 
And  crowded  farms  and  lesBening  towers, 
To  mingle  with  tlte  bounding  main : 

"  Calm  and  deep  peace  in  Oia  wide  air, 
Theaa  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 
If  aaj  calm,  a  calm  despair : 

"Calm  OB  the  sets,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  iravea  Aat  sway  Iheniselni  la  nsl^ 

And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  bicaat 
Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep." 

The  same  power  of  accurate  delineation  of  the 
charms  of  an  EngUsh  landscape  is  viable  evety- 
where  flirowh  flte  volume ;  but  the  peculiar  hand- 
ling of  this  description  of  autumn  stsnkes  us  as  dis- 
playing a  wondeiM  mastery  over  the  materiah)  of 
art  K  is  an  almost  unique  instance  of  trans- 
ferring into  a  word-picture  the  magic  of  the 
pencil.  There  is,  however,  a  pendant  to  it,  in  the 
aerial  perqiective  of  the  following  "  Frtthlisgs- 
Kedf— 

«  Nov  fate  ^  last  lOBg  streak  of  swnr, 
Now  borgHNia  eniy  suae  of  ^pilck 
Afcaat  Oa  llowcriDf  aqiMa,  and  Okik 
Br       sooto  As  rieleli  Uov. 


**  Now  lings  ^  wootfaad  load  and  lo^ 
The  Astance  tak«  a  lovdier  hae. 
And  drowned  in  TOnderlinBg  bha 
The  lark  becomes  a  siffatleas  soag; 

*^Na»  iHM  Oe  Ughtt  on  lawn  aad  lea, 
TW  flods  sat  wMler  down  the  vale, 
Aad  Mlftkr  arcTf  arifer  nil 
On  winding  stnana  or  tttaat  asa; 

"Where  bow  die  seanKwiHpei^  ordhw 
h  yoMder  gRSBtag  0MB,  aad  if 
The  happf  Mrda,  that  change  their  iky 
Tb  hoild  and  braod  {  that  live  tMr  lira 

"  FrtRU  land  to  land ;  and  in  mj  breast 
SpriBgwakeBBtoO)  aadsBfregm 
Beeomes  u  April  vhile^ 
And  bods  and  bloiaosa  like  the  net." 

We  now  return  to  an  analysis  of  the  story,  for 
such,  although  the  incidents  are  few,  it  may  veil 
be  called;  or  rather  a  moat  intricate  lustory(tftlH 
growth  love  and  &ith.  1h&  ship  has  mM 
the  port ;  the  mortal  relics  are  iiderred  in  En^ 
ground ;  the  vague  dreams  of  an  nniriDiug  wT 
have  yielded  to  the  stem  certainty  whidtaoeoB- 
panies  the  sound  of  the  dropped  handful  enUe- 
matic  dust ;  but  the  mourner  lingers  atill.  He  hit 
no  present  wm  in  life,  except  to  prolong  tbe  nd 
farewell — to  sing  to  him  that  rests  beloir.  Be 
takes  no  heed  of  the  sneers  or  wonder  d  ^ 
unsympathising  crowd,  or  answers  them  wA  ^ 
eAiortnesB  of  sorrow,  strong  in  the  rights  of  neoa- 
aity^— 

<'  Bdmld,  ye  speak  an  idle  thinp— 
Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust ; 
I  do  but  sing  because  I  must. 
And  p^  but  as  the  linnets  sing; 

"  And  anto  one  her  note  is  gtj,  , 
For  DOW  her  Ultle  ones  have  laafed; 
And  onto  OBB  her  BOte  la  chaaged, 
Becanae  her  brood  is  stolen  away." 

He  revierre  the  years  of  their  sweet  compeniw* 
shij^  bright  with  the  joy  of  youth  and  love;  M 
reaik  in  vain  the  hap|^  trust  in  the  goodoea  n 
all  created  tlungs,  the  emulation  of  mutual  f>D(^ 
tihe  unwearied  ireshness  d  spirit,  the  gu«9  °> 
endless  snndiine,  wiuch  lightened  the  necowT 
burdens  of  life ;  but  all  the  avenues  of  recolle^ 
converge  to  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Daa 
It  is  only  by  a  firm  but  agonised  clinpng  to^ 
&ith  that  man  is  made  in  the  Divine  uoage  wi 
he  can  recondle  his  grief  to  the  o(Hlfflsdon^— 

**  I  hold  it  tnte^  whatePer  befUl  ( 
I  fM  It,  when  I  sonmr  most  ( 
"Bs  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL" 

The  first  return  of  Christmas,  with  ita  escttd 
household  fesdvities,  now  so  sad,  or,  at  soy 
so  changed,  by  ttie  loss  of  the  beloved  partaker,  « 
to  raise  the  donbt  wheUier  ih^  woald  be  raott 
honoured  in  the  breach  or  the  ohservauee,  exote 
mingled  feeUogs  in  the  mouR^^oircto. 
well-known  games,  songs,  anacwoss  are  gw*; 
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^aoa^  at  fint  iri&  the  ghudy  hoUov&iis 
pntakded  auraawiU^  till  fiul^  tt«  «wu«n«glil 
oerTW  an  lotaed  ioto  A*  ^aapmmrf  exaltetioB  of 
brioil  eadnHHB.  The  hc^ybonglu  and  the  yule- 
oig  ■»  at  eves  mdandioly  remindera  of  the  put, 

kt  mort  of  all,  the  viUi^  belk.  That  aimple 
iBDiu^  of  \riuch  the  aasociatioiui  atretdi  over  the 
mxi^"^  merry,  meny  bdla  of  Yde" — brmgB 
to  the  tronbled  aparit  "aosnnrtooched  wiUi  Jot." 
Ewahoold  it  be  oAerwise?  Jn  epte  of  aU  ue 
songs,  good,  had,  and  indifierent,  that  have  beeu 
written  and  song  on  the  subject  of  village  bells, 
there  ie  an  invincible  freshneae  in  their  merry  peaL 
la  sfote  of  the  "  Lied  der  Glocke,"  one  of  the  &w 
snong  Schiller'a  poems  for  which  we  can  prophecy 
immortality,  there  is  yet  infinite  and  most  excel- 
lent ^ncy  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  iuezhaostible 
theme.  Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  sdentific  mys- 
toies  of  rinjpng,  we  yet  feel  a  pathos  associated 
vidi  the  very  name  of  a  triple  bob-nwor.  The 
QnimaginatiTe  aallor  in  the  calms  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  blast  wanderer  in  the  Syrian  desert,  hear  the 
distant  notea  of  Uie  chnrch-b^  of  England  boom- 
ing throngh  the  thin  air,  and  are  chuiged  br  the 
mimetic  inflnence  of  the  illnm<UL  into  nnalioyed 
nassea  of  po^cal  feeling.  Even  Aose  of  onr 
mders  -whose  onhai^y  tympana  have  ever  vibrated 
to  the  teherzi,  fantasie  involontari^,  and  general 
eAdnvart  of  a  Maltese  feeta,  wUl  pardon  na  for 
being  sli^itly  soitimental  on  the  topic  of  village 
bells. 

Between  this  Christmas  and  the  next  point  in 
time  wLich  is  distinctly  marked,  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  tJie  death,  a  odmer  and  more  speculative 
clement  enters  into  the  spirit  of  "  these  brief  lays, 
of  sorrow  bom."  They  tonch  on  all  the  mysteries 
of  Hfe  and  death ;  they  mifold  "  grave  donbts  and 
uswers,"  proposed,  not  with  the  dogmatic  confi- 
dence or  irrefi*agable  arguments  of  professed 
Mienee,  bat  l^the  blind  inBj>iration  and  instinctive 
naKHiing  of  ibe  hearty  which  will  not  aobmit  to 
die  ndvctio  ad  a&rardmn  of  its  holiest  feelings. 
Their  oontmii%^  of  thonght  u  often  assisted  by 
^riiat  is  die  greatest  jvoof  of  their  nnfiuling  troth, 
the  onaparing  revision,  in  one  poem,  of  the  asser- 
tions or  resDUs  contained  in  the  one  immediately 
Receding ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Noe.  XLIX.  and  L. 
^uie  natural  yearning  for  the  presence  and  aid  of 
the  loved  spirit  is  the  motive  of  the  first;  the 
BCverest  aelf-quegtioning  as  to  the  sincerity  and 
naHty  tiue  widi  is  expreased  aa  fellows  in  the 
noond: — 

"Do  ««  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  itill  be  near  ub  at  our  side  } 
Is  tlwie  BO  bsMneas  we  vonld  faide  ? 
No  faner  vaeMis  that  we  dread 

■lien  &e  heart  jtutifieB  itself  by  the  noble  answer : 

"I  wram  the  gmre  with  fears  untrue ; 
ShaB  lore  be  blamed  for  waot  of  fiuth  ? 
Tkm  wMit  he  v>i»dtm  vUh  great  Death  .- 
The  dead  shall  look  me  through  and  through." 

[Ike  eana  iatenee  honesty  and  persevering  spirit 


eltrf  »  pte-enineDt  in  the  "  Natonl  Theo- 

\om"  of  the  three  po«M  UH,  LTV.,  and  LY. 

The  tooebiag  wU  graoeful  iDodesty  of  all  the 
compamoM  dnwn  between  the  writer's  self  and 
t^  **  nobler  tone "  of  the  sonl  which  his  pmbsI 
cwmy,  reminds  ns  again  of  the  somwti  of  ^lifc- 
speare.  Whether  he  sighs  in  aatiindfl^  like  the 

Poor  gU,  wluiae  hevt  is  Mt 
"On  one  whose  raok  exceeda  her  own," 

or,  like  the  old  playmate  of  "some  divinely-^;ifted 
man,"  who  had  risen  fivm  the  "simple  village 
green"  to  be  "the  pillar  of  a  people's  hop^^e 
centre  of  a  world's  desire,"  stanos  musing  in  tfie 
furrow  of  the  field  of  his  childhood,  within  which 
the  ftte  of  hia  own  manluwd  is  as  firrn^  bound, 

*' Does      (dd  fiiend  remember  me  ?" 

or  whether  he  looks  upward  in  ha|>py  trust,  like 
the  simple  wife  of  some  great  philosopher,  who, 
fdiile  her  hnsband's  weight  of  learning  and 
abstraction  of  thought  rarely  condescend  to  the 
expression  of  playM  tenderness,  rtill  preserves 
a  fixed  faith  in  the  depth  of  lus  attachment,  md 
"darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise,-"  we  cannot 
but  fe^  that,  however  dwarfed  the  living  may 
appear  to  the  dead,  however  small  a  point  our  own 
planet  occnpee  in  the  realms  of  space,  the  earnest- 
ness of  such  love  is  a  warrant  for  its  being  recipro- 
cated on  equal  terms. 

**  I  lorad  diee  Spirit,  and  lore^  nor  can 

Hie  sonl  of  Shakspesre  lore  thee  more." 

It  is  the  soothing  csa^aSaiAj  of  this  return  of 

a£Fection  which  creates  the  calm  cheerfolness  amid 
general  society,  so  exquisitely  compared  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  blind  man,  whoee  "inner  day  can 
never  die."  The  stillness  of  night  hushes  the 
noise  of  every-day  life,  and  lets  ns  hear  the 
whispered  communion  with  the  unseen  world. 

"  When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  fdls, 
I  know  tbit  in  thy  place  of  rest 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west. 
There  comes  a  g^My  oa  the  walla : 

*'  Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears. 
As  slowly  steals  a  sHrer  flame 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  yean, 

"  The  mystic  glory  swims  away ; 

Rrom  trif  bedfliemoonli^tdSes; 
And  clodag  eam  of  wearied  eyes 
I  aJeep  till  dusk  is  dii^ed  in  gr^s 

"  And  then  1  know  the  milt  is  drawn 
A  lucid  Ten  from  coast  to  eoaa^ 
And  fat  die  diancd  Kke  a  glwst 
Tlqr  tablet  lUmners  to  die  dawn." 

The  diet  earbont  notandvs,  a  ohiUy,  stnmy, 
colourless  day  of  antnmn,  is  qniiGUy  Avowed  hy  tioe 
second  Ghrisbnas.  The  regnt  for  the^^ 
of  &me,  wlddi,  bnt  for  t^^ 
soowr  or  later  have  "  bunt) 
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Ib  consoled  by  the  tnut  that  it  "  lives  and  spreads 
aloft"  by  the  pnre  eyes  and  perfect  witness  of  a 
higher  jndge.  The  old  games  no  longer  jar  npon 
^e  sense :  the  tears  of  sorrow  are  dry,  although 
"  her  deep  relations  are  the  same."  The  mind  can 
afford  to  look  forward  to  the  springing  beauty  of 
the  new  year ;  to  enjoy  in  anticipation  the  coloor 
md  scent  of  the  woods,  the  fresh  "  ambrosial  air," 
and  the  overflowing  passion  of  the  nightingale. 
Bat  the  re-awakening  to  a  fuller  sympathy  with 
the  outer  world  onlystrengthens  and  expands  the 
inner  life  of  love.  The  hunger  for  a  nearer  inter- 
course, for  some  picture  more  strong  than  that  of 
memory,  some  mner  sight  more  true  than  that 
conveyed  by  the  fallible  nerves  of  vision,  grows 
with  the  growth  of  the  summer,  to  an  intensity 
which,  at  last,  we  are  told, 

**By  its  own  energy  fulfilled  itsdf, 

Magtd  in  completion." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  auttmin,  the 
family  of  the  poet  ^nit  the  home  of  their  child- 
hood. The  memories  of  in&ncy  are  mingled  with 
the  traces  of  this  departed  Mend  into  "  one  pure 
image  of  regret"  It  does  not  require  any  abnor- 
mal development  of  the  organ  of  inhobitaUveness 
to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  feeling  of  the  follow- 
ing picture : — 

"  Unwatcbed  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloosed  that  beech  will  gather  brown. 
This  msple  bum  itsdf  aw^  ; 

"  Uoloved,  the  sanflower,  shining  bir, 
Ray  round  wifh  flames  her  dtek  of  seed. 
And  many  a  roM-camatien  feed 
"With  summer  sjdce  the  bumming  air  ; 

"  tailored,  by  many  a  sandy  bir, 

Tht  haxA.  shall  babble  down  the  plaiii. 
At  noon  or  when  the  ksaer  wain 
b  twisUng  round  the  polar  star  ; 

Uneared  fbr,  gird  the  windy  grore, 
And  flood  the  haunts  of  hem  and  crake. 
Or  into  silver  arrowi  break 
The  niling  moon  in  creek  and  cove ; 

*'Till  firom  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  aasociation  blow, 
And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child ; 

**  As  year  by  year  the  labourer  fills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glsdes ; 
And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 
From  all  the  circles  of  the  hUU." 

On  the  last  night  before  leaving  his  first  home 
the  poet  dreams  a  dream,  into  which  the  presence 
of  his  friend  is  interwoven,  here  described  with 
the  force  and  grandeur  of  Dante.  The  next 
Ohristmas  is  passed  in  "  the  stranger's  land,"  and 
kept  sacred  by  solemn  thoughts  alone,  instead  of 
song,  or  dance,  or  feast,  for  "  change  of  place,  like 
powth  of  tm»,  has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  nee." 
But  in  q^te  of  the  anaptdng  of  local  tie^  always 


most  strongly  felt  at  such  a  season,  the  merry  belli 
of  New  Year's  Eve  ring  out  with  a  new  vigour, 
and  cause  a  more  world-wide  echo  to  thrill  over 
the  harp  of  faith.  The  prophetic  enthiudasinwludL 
chants  a  noble  accompaniment  to  the  wild  peal 
culminates  in  the  last  stanza: — 

"  Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  oDt  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
lUng  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

And  BO  the  story  draws  to  a  conclusion.  Tbs 
spirit  has  risen  "to  something greaterthan before;"  ' 
but  what  he  was  is  not  overworn.  The  meetii^ 
with  Death  has  not  paralysed  Love,  hut  made  him 
rise  on  stronger  wings.    Before  the  saying  of  tin  j 
words  which  must  at  last  be  said,  avb,  ate,  dojo  i 
TisscuB,  he  cim  express,  as  fallow^  the  em  of  Ins 
own  infinity : —  I 

"  Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be. 
Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood ; 
Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good. 
And  mingle  ill  the  world  irith  thee." 

Only  once  more,  after  the  lapse  of  some  yearsy 
are  the  same  chorda  touched;  the  approprute 
occasion  being  the  marriage  of  another  of  th^ 
writer's  sisters.  The  poem  which  is  placed  as  tie  ■ 
preface  to  the  whole  series,  written  after  another  , 
long  interval,  is,  from  its  tone  and  subject,  beyond 
criticism. 

We  are  loth  to  mingle  one  or  two  slight  hinti 
of  imperfection  with  the  praise  of  such  a  For 
those  who  are  content  to  read  poetry  only  oiice,> 
great  deal  of  its  beauty  must  renuun  unintelligiblei 
even  those  who  are  willing  to  study  it  as  fnnywit 
deserves  must,  after  many  readings,  find  Bomepu^ 
exceedingly  hard.  ThethoughtathemselvesflKiK* 
always  adequately  expressed  in  clear  languagfl."^ 
is  their  connexion  always  so  fully  within  l" 
logical  view  of  the  reader  as  to  make  him  i« 
sure  that  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art,  ^ 
co-operant  to  an  end."    There  are  one  or  W 
of  the  poems  from  which  we  should  like  to  cut  ■ 
the  final  stanza.   The  "grand  old  name  of  gentl*" 
man,"  referred  to  in  GIX.,  has  not  only 
"  defamed  by  every  charlatan,"  and  "  soiled  will 
all  ignoble  use"  of  theatrical  and  other  parodi* 
of  the  original  "  good  old  song,"  but  has 
crossed  the  seas,  and  naturalised  itself  in  Faru  > 
un  vrai  ffenUematif  till,  we  fear,  nothing  can  ■ 
done  to  retrieve  its  cbuacter.   The  a^niee,  d 
energies,  and  undulations  of  CXL  renund  m  ^ 
fordbly  of  ttie  wounded  snake  that  drags  i 
alow  length  along.    We  should  be  glad  to  'n 
the  Chaldiean  shepherd,  who  should  know  (poMj 
Ually)  all  about  mythology  as  well  as  artroiwn 
(for  the  Ohaldaians  taught  the  AssyriaM,  w 
taught  the  Egyptians,  who  taught  the  Gr^ 
who  taught  the  world),  for  the  elucidation  of 
conceit,  which,  we  fear,  will  otherwise  take  «p 
residence  in  ihat  undiscovered  country  of  Cloo 
land  to  which  many  of  the  pictures  of  Twn 
with  tbttr  unearthly  limpd^a  ^  Mid  ^  black  w 
emphatacaUy  }Sm$f^^Wm^S^^OdiB»-^* 
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spes  ultima,  is  the  mystery  of  "  the  crimson-  hereafter  become  acquainted  with  the  work  itself 
orcled  Btar"  that  falls  "  into  her  father's  grave  ?'  |  will  justify,  that  it  is  the  finest  poem  the  world  has 
These,  however,  are  but  small  and  almost  invi-;Been  for  very  many  years.  Its  title  has  already 
aiblespecksonthebeauty  of  "InMemoriam;"  and  |  become  a  honseliold  word  among  us.  Its  deep 
we  can  only  conclude  by  repeating  what  we  have '  feeling,  its  wide  sympathies,  its  exquisite  pictures, 
said  before,  and  what  we  trust  the  feeling  of  our|  its  true  religion,  will  soon  be  not  less  so.  The 
readers,  and  of  all  who  already  know  or  may  i  sooner  the  better. 


THE  TALISMAN. 


A  YOUTH  bad  done  a  genie  a  good  turn 
At  Teflia ;  and  it  is  the  cominoo  burden 

Of  fairy  tale  or  song  that  all  men  earn, 
"Who  Berre  sach  maaters,  some  sufficient  guerdon : 

Renc^  in  acquittal  of  the  debt  he  owed, 

Mine  on  the  youth  a  talimin  bestowed. 

A  talisman  bath  turned  a  flying  host ; 

Nay,  hath  done  all  that  the  possessor  willed  : 
This,  as  Ha  only  wonder,  showed  the  ghost 

Of  any  one  that  toy  one  had  killed : 
The  spirit  watching  at  hit  door  by  whom 
The  body  had  been  hurried  to  the  tomb. 

Rare  gift !  But  neither  Omar's  man  or  All's  man,* 
Curd,  Cbnstiai],  wwshipper  of  fire,  or  Jew, 

Could  understand  the  pnrptMe  of  this  talianian. 
Or  guess  what  kind  of  good  it  was  to  do. 

For,  should  you  put  the  question  widely,  most 

Would  say,  "  they  should  not  like  to  see  a  ghost" 

This  is  BO  true,  that  those  wbo*re  bad  a  seaBoning, 
And  seen  one,  fear  to  see  a  ghost  again ; 

A  fear  which,  were  it  founded  npim  reaaming. 
And  not  on  fieeling,  I  should  say  was  vain. 

For  if  a  spirit  is  ihe  death  oS  me, 

Doing  his  worst,  I  am  no  worse  than  he. 

Though  from  such  idle  terror  free,  with  wonder 
His  wages  strange  and  new  the  stripling  saw ; 

Bn^  for  he  thonght  there  mi^t  be  somethbg  under 
The  cards,  and  of  the  giver  stood  in  awe. 

He  of  this  necrotcope,  with  large  profesnon 

Of  thanks,  and  seeming  pleasure,  took  possession. 

That  which  may  help  or  hann  can  no  man  tell : 

(So  blind  or  so  short-sighted  is  our  skill !) 
A  mistress  worsUpped  by  die  youth,  tiien  wdl, 


A  short  Ume  afterwards  was  taken  ill ; 
And — as  a  warning  not  to  choose  a  fool 
Or  knave  for  leech — the  gift  might  be  a  rule. 

Armed  with  his  talisman,  he  sought  a  doctor. 
Seeking — as  well  may  be  supposed—the  best ; 

But,  having  reached  his  bouse,  before  he  knocked,  or 
Rang,  took  the  precious  touchstone  from  his  breast : 

And  lo !  a  ghastly,  ghostly  troop  of  men. 

Women,  and  children,  thnmged  thdr  murderer's  den ! 

Again  his  talisman  the  lover  pursed. 

And  sought  him  next  in  name ;  and  lo  t  a  band, 
Though  tlunner  tiuin  what  swarmed  about  the  first, 

Crowded  the  doctor's  door  on  either  hand ! 
Thus  be,  in  seeking  all  whose  fame  was  vaunted. 
Found  one  and  all  in  like  proportion  haunted. 

And  now  despairing  utteriy  to  find 
A  medidner  more  prompt  to  cure  than  kill, 

He  heard  of  one  who  (it  was  said)  combined. 
Though  young  and  modest,  learning,  tact,  and  skill : 

To  him  he  went,  resolved  to  teat  his  lore, 

And  only  found  one  spirit  at  his  door. 

Him  conrteonsly  the  learned  host  saluted. 
And  asked  wUhsl  his  purpose  and  his  name. 

These  stud— he  next  subjoined :  "  that  hearing  bruited 
His  many  merits  by  recording  Fame, 

He  came  bis  needful  succour  to  beseech 

And  told  the  lady's  case :  to  whom  the  leech : 

*'If  it  be  true  my  taetits  are  reQ>rded 
By  Fame  (he  spoke  with  aome  degree  of  pet], 

I  cannot  choose  but  think  them  ill-rewarded ; 
Since  but  one  patient  have  I  had  as  yet." 

No  more  the  astounded  lover  bears ;  but  posts 

To  his  first  choice,  the  man  of  many  ghosts. 


The  Mahometan  world  is  cUvided  into  tiie  two  tedi  of  Omar  sod  Ali. 


▼oi*  iva. — so.  CO. 
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THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  OBBEE  QUESTIOK. 


The  great  Falmerston  debate  ia  the  HooBe  of 
Commonfl  appears  to  be  already  well-nigh  for- 
gotten. To  the  intense  excitement  with  which  it 
was  contemplated  while  impending  or  inprogress 
has  succeeded  apathy,  if  not  oblivion.  The  shock 
communicated  to  society  by  the  appalling  sudden- 
neee  of  Bir  Robert  Peel's  death  may  in  part 
account  for  this.  As  in  a  painting  a  glaring  light 
kills  a  less  strong  one  in  immediate  juxta-poeition, 
the  profound  and  startling  emotions  awakened  by 
the  loss  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age 
absorb  and  neutralise  those  which  were  excited  by 
a  keen  party  contest  But  this  incident  alone  is 
insoffici^t  to  account  for  the  rajad  transition 
from  ea^  intarert  in  the  controvert  regarding 
the  foreign  policy  of  KngUnd  to  cold  disr»ftrd 
mie  e^emeral  dnratioii  of  the  excitement  sLovn 
that,  although  the  question  at  issue  was  of  vital 
importance,  the  feelings  of  the  disputants  were 
aroused  less  by  it  than  by  the  personal  objects  to 
which  its  discussion  was  made  accessary. 

The  truth  is,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
the  parties  in  the  fray,  on  both  sides,  attributed  an 
importance  to  the  controversy  which,  however  due 
to  ita  essential  merits,  was  exaggerated  in  so  far  as 
their  estimate  of  it  was  concerned.  Lord  Stanley 
and  his  coM^utors  might  have  exja^esed  dissatis- 
&ction  with  Lord  Palmerston's  proceedings  under 
any  circumstances,  but  their  main  objection  to 
them  was  that  they  were  Lord  Palmerston's  pro- 
ceedings. The  coercion  of  Greece,  and  the  general 
tones  adopted  by  the  Foreign-office  in  ite  inter- 
course with  Continental  fmwerg,  were  rwarded  as 
a  plausible  pretext  for  inciiminadng  the  Whig 
Mmisters  in  general,  and  Lord  Falmerston  in 
particular ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  they  were 
so  ostentatiously  and  perseveringly  denounced. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  Mends  of  Lord 
Falmerston — and  there  are  few  among  our  public 
men  who  have  so  many  warm  and  sincere  friends — 
were  roused  by  his  appwent  danger,  and  the  whole 
host  of  ofBce-hoIders  and  office-hunters  were  goaded 
to  exertion  by  the  tottering  condition  of  their 
party  and  patrons.  On  both  sides  the  great  aim 
was  to  secure  a  majoritjr  by  any  means.  The 
question  at  issue  was  one  which  suggested  ad 
eaptandum  declamatory  appeals,  suited  to  bring 
into  temporary  coalition  men  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant views.  The  inheritors  of  the  aristocratical 
and  domineering  policy  of  Burke  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  talk  about  the  duty  of  preserving  peace  ynih 
an  unction  that  even  Exeter  Hall  could  not  with- 
stand; and  the  aurriving  colleagues  of  the  late 
Earl  Grey,  who  took  office  on  the  ground  of  "  non- 
intervention" in  foreign  aflFairs,  found  appeals  to 
the  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty  ready  to  their 
hand,  which  even  a  Quaker  might  have  found  it 
difficult  to  resist.  All  parties  found  it  convenient 
to  be  hypocrites  for  the  time  being,  and,  regardless 
of  the  vitally  important  question  on  which  the 
Le^slature  was  ostensibly  called  upon  to  sit  in 


judgment,  to  garnish  with  fine  sentimraits  and 
Bowers  of  oratory  an  inveterate  selfish  struggle  for 
power.  From  this  imputation  we  cannot,  after 
the  most  cautious  scrutiny,  exculpate  above  a 
dozen  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  joined 
in  the  discussion.  An  excitement  such  as  we 
have  attempted  to  describe  is  in  its  very  iene 
ephemeral  Its  interest  ceased  with  the  vote.  Tlie 
assailed  gladly  banished  the  past  danger  from  their 
memories ;  the  assailants  turned  to  look  for  other 
weapons.  The  death  of  8ir  Bobert  Peel  has 
only  accelerated  the  dismissal  of  the  topic  to  the 
languid  region  of  historical  reminiscences. 

Yet  the  qtustjons  raised  by  Lord  Stanley  in  thfr 
House  of  Luds,  and  by  Mr.  Boebockin  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  of  no  wdinary  practical  moment, 
and  deserved  a  more  searching  scrutiny  and  more 
definite  judgment  than  they  have  received.  The 
reversal  of  die  Lords'  decision,  on  appeal  to  the 
Commons,  is  what  civilians  would  <^  a  mere 
interlocutory  judgment,  decreeing  that  Lord  Fal- 
merston and  hu  friends  shall  retain  inteTtm 
possession  of  the  offices  and  emoluments  staked 
on  the  issue  of  the  plea.  On  the  merits  of  the 
operations  at  the  Pirseus,  or  of  the  general  deport- 
ment of  the  English  Cabinet  towards  the  great 
European  powers,  the  Legislature  has  prononnced 
no  such  judgment,  fortified  by  such  reasons  as  may 
serve  for  a  precedent  to  guide  future  Ministets'in 
similfO'  circumstances.  It  is  this  consideration 
that  has  induced  ns  to  undertake  the  all  but  hope- 
less task  of  inviting  attention  to  a  few  remarks  on 
a  tofnc  which  seems  by  common  consent  to  have 
been  diBmieeed  from  flie  minds  <^  sIL 

The  best  text  for  this  pnrpoee  will  be  Ixrd 
Stanley's  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  it 
certain  facts  are  at  least  asserted,  certain  doctrines 
propounded.  The  very  general  terms  of  Mr. 
Roebuck's  motion  make  it  a  mere  expregdon  of 
the  dissent  of  the  Commons  from  the  decision  of 
the  Lords.  The  vague  generality  of  Mr.  Boe- 
buck's  motion  was  intentional ;  and  the  aim  of 
the  honourable  mover  was  to  avoid  comiitg  to 
close  quarters.  He  sought  to  give  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  In  the  main  they  jffaerred  Lord 
Falmerston,  as  a  Foreign  Secretary,  to  Ixwd 
Aberdeen,  Well  knowing  the  heterogeneous  and 
discordant  materials  of  which  that  majoriQr  is 
composed,  he  evaded  a  spedfic  dedaxatuHi  either 
on  me  Greek  or  the  European  question.  He  bo 
framed  his  motion  thjtt  members  of  the  Peace 
Society  might  vote  for  it  on  the  plea  thai,  diey 
preferred  a  Whig  to  a  Protectionist  Cabinet.  The 
gentlemen  who  went  out  into  the  lobby  with  Mr. 
Roebuck,  merely  expressed  an  opinion  thereby 
that  Lord  Stanley's  censure  of  Ministers  vras 
unnecessarily  severe — that  Ministers  might,  with, 
perfect  decorum  and  strict  constitutional  etiquette, 
retain  their  places,  notwithstanding  the  sanction 
of  the  Lords.  To  understoudywhat  Ministers  were 
Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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aoctued  of,  ind  what  weight  is  due  to  the  acctua* 
tion,  the  terms  of  Lord  Stanley's  motion  must  be 
ke^  steadily  in  view. 

Lord  Stanley's  motion  ioTolved  two  distinct 
and  specific  averments,  one  particalar  and  the 
other  gener^.    The  particuW  averment  related 
to  the  jffoceedings  of  Mr.  Wise,  at  Alliens.  Lord 
Stanley  aeserted  that  the  groonds  upon  which 
Mr.  Wise  proceeded  were  insufficient;  that  the 
measares  adopted  by  Government  to  support  him 
wese  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  and  expense 
than  the  occasion  warranted,  even  if  the  grouuda 
of  action  Lad  been  tenable ;  and  that  Mr.  Wise 
and  hie  principal,  Lord  Palmerston,  owducted 
their  operaUona  wi&  culpable  and  dang^nua  die- 
ooorteay  towards  the  Frraich  and  RnsBian  G^em- 
mente.   The  general  averment  in  Lord  Stanley's 
motion  is  connected  with  the  particular  through 
the  medium  of  the  third  branch  of  the  latter. 
Ix>rd  Stanley  affirmed  that  the  dai^^erous  and 
culpable  discourtesy  evinced  towards  France  and 
Boasia  in  the  sSais  of  Greece  was  habitual — part 
of  the  system  of  the  Foreign-office.     He  main- 
tained that  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  collet^es 
bad,  throughout  the  late  revolutionary  movements 
on  the  Continent,  persisted  in  a  partisan  and 
propagandist  policy,  opposed  to  the  rights  and 
mteretrta  of  established  Governments,  and  ^culated 
to  alienate  these  Governments  and  endanger  the 
penuauence  of  peace  in  Europe.    It  was  this 
all^B;ed  partisan  and  propunodist  pdic^  that 
Lora  Stflodey  dmoanced.    £te  dwelt,  it  is  true, 
vpoBi  what  he  represented  as  featniea  of  injuaticei, 
midne  harahneaa,  and  diaconrte^  in  the  Greek 
operatioos;  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  jndgm^it 
tx  Ministers;  but  he  used  that  case  mainly  as 
illustrative  of  his  more  goieral  charge.  He 
accused  Mloisters  of  systematically  taking  port 
with  disaffected  subjects  against  tiieir  Govem- 
menta,  and  of  thereby  exciting  a  hostility  against 
England  that  might  at  any  time  involve  this 
country,  and  Europe  in  general,  in  a  war  <^ 
principles,  and  that  even  in  time  of  peace  deprived 
England  of  her  due  weight  and  influence  in  the 
councils  of  nations. 

Having  thus  iairly  stated  XiOrd  Stanley's  asser- 
tions and  opinions,  ut  us  now  as  dispassionately 
examine  the  truth  of  the  one  and  the  soundness  of 
the  other. 

flnt,  as  to  the  validity  the  grie^renoee  upon 
hotd  Palmerston  and  Mr.  mae  acted.  If 
there  be  one  ^indpte  of  inter-national  law  mtMre 
self-evident,  more  umversftlly  acknowledged,  than 
ukother,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Governments 
to  protect  their  subjects  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
l^itiusate  avocations  in  foreign  comitries.  The 
exercise  of  this  right,  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  social  and  civil  coudi- 
tioa  of  the  country  in  which  eadi  individual  case 
arises,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  Dr. 
Bowring  was  illegally  and  oppressively  incarce- 
rated by  a  French  Gfovemment,  Mr.  Canning  at 
once  demoded  his  liberation,  with  the  applause 
and  sympatby  of  all.  Had  the  injury  siiffered 
by  I>r.  Bowring  been,  as  in  the  cases  of  Mr. 
flnlay  and  Pacifico,  the  retentioa  of  his  private 


Soperty,  or  the  evasion  of  payment  of  a  just  debt, 
r.  Canning  would  unquestionably  have  left  him 
to  jvosecute  his  claims  by  due  procese  of  law  in 
the  courts  oi  the  country.    But  he  woald  have 
done  so  because  in  France,  as  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  fixed  and  equitable  system 
of  law  administered  by  ind^wndent  and  intelligent 
fudges.   In  countries  where  the  system  of  law  and 
Its  administration  are  less  advanced,  even  ques- 
tions of  private  property  cannot  be  left  to  what  is 
called  the  law  of  the  land.    The  practice  of  all 
European  nations  has  established  the  right  of 
Governments  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  their 
subjects  resident  in  countries  where  justice  is  im- 
peifectiy  comprehended  and  ill-administered,  even 
in  matters  of  ptvnie  rigW   The  consnlaT  jvivi- 
leges  in  the  Levantine  porta  are  one  illustration  of 
tluB  principle;  our  own  consular  privileges  in  China 
another.    In  countries  where  no  such  arrangement 
exists,  the  Foreign  Government,  when  subjects  are 
aggrieved,  must  act  in  each  particular  case  as  the 
circmnstances  dictate.  Now,  it  is  not  denied  that  in 
Greece  there  is  no  protection  aflforded  to  foreigners 
either  by  the  law  or  the  tribunals  of  the  country. 
If  the  complaints  of  Messrs.  Finlay  and  Pacifico 
were  well  founded,  their  case  was  one  which 
demanded  the  interference  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.  And  that  Mr.  Finlay's  complunts  were 
well-founded  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  interfered  in  his  behalf;  that  Mr. 
Pacifico's  were  equallr  substantial  we  have  the 
authority  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  his  last  dispaaoonate 
and  w^^y  speech  in  the  ^nse  of  Gomm<»s. 

Still  it  is  poesiUe  that  the  ii^nriea  siutuned  by 
fInUy  md  Pacifico  may  not  have  bew  <^  sufiScient 
importance  to  warrant  the  strong  and  costiy  mea- 
sures adopted  to  obtain  redress.   Here  two  con- 
siderations must  be  kept  in  view.   In  the  first 
place,  the  cases  of  finlay  and  Pacifico,  though  the 
onl^  ones  ripe  for  action,  are  not  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Greek  Government  has 
grievously  compromiBed  the  interests  of  British 
subjects.   Prompt  action  in  these  cases  may  and 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
extreme  measures  in  others.   The  systematic  &ith- 
lessness  of  the  Greek  Government,  originating  in 
vulgar  and  dishcmeat  frivolily,  and  con&med  by  a 
coimdenoe  in  the  imponity  resulting  &om  its  own 
contemptible  weakness,  called  for  such  a  lesson. 
The  other  oon«deration  to  which  we  bsve  adverted 
rdates  to  the  force  and  cost  of  the  armamcaUs 
employed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fleet 
n^ch  viuted  the  Pirsens  was  despatched  to  that 
neighbourhood  for  other  and  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant reasons.    Little  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Dardanelles  by  the  detour  made  to 
Atiiens  on  its  return.    An  opportunity  of  giving 
the  faithless  Government  of  Greece  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  power  it  vainly  provoked,  at 
80  little  cost,  was  not  likely  soon  to  occur  again. 
j\ny  doubts  that  might  have  existed  as  to  the 
expediency  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  to  bring  the  King 
of  Greece  and  his  Ministers  to  their  senses  were 
removed  when  so  powerful  a  fleet  was  there,  at 
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of  Greece  is  concerned,  only  the  sUe^ations  of 
^respectful  treatment  of  the  allied,  or  at  least 
not  openly  hostile  Governments,  of  France  and 
Rusaia.   This  point  presents  more  difficulties  than 
the  two  to  which  we  havo  already  adverted.    It  is 
complicated  by  indiscretion  on  all  sides,  not  to  say 
bad  fnith  in  some  quarters.    It  is  nnlncky  that 
Mr.  Ward's  questions  regarding  the  two  islands  on 
the  I'oast  of  the  Morea  were,  or  were  allowed  to 
appear  to  be,  mixed  up  'n^th  Mr.  Wise's  claims  at 
the  outset.   It  is  unlucky  that  Mr.  Wise  should 
have  been  so  lax  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
not  to  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  French  envoy 
to  show  him  the  despatches  received  by  M.  Vauban. 
It  is  unluchy  that  General  Lahitte  committed 
himself  by  the  rasli  and  unprecedented  step  of 
denouncing  Uie  English  Minister  to  the  French 
Kational  Assembly  before  he  was  fully  master  of 
the  facta  of  the  case.    It  is  unlucky  that,  in  the 
correspondence  between  the  Russian  and  English 
Ministers  of  State,  there  was  a  want  of  temper 
closely  bordering  upon  petulance.    From  first  to 
last  the  negotiations  were  conducted  with  a  loose- 
ness and  prediepoeition  on  the  part  of  all  to  suppect 
each  other  of  dishonest  imderhand  intrigues  of 
which  none  of  them  have  reason  to  be  proud.  So 
much  Las  been  explained  away  on  all  sides  that 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  investigating  this 
complicated  quarrel.    The  utmost  that  can  be 
alleged  against  Lord  Palmerston  is,  that  in  send- 
ing Mr.  Wise  to  Athens  he  employed  an  agent  as 
destitute  of  tact  and  firmness  as  the  governor  he 
supports  in  Malta  is  destitute  of  still  more  importuit 
qualities,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  discussions 
with  Russia  he  allowed  his  temper  to  be  rujSed. 
Seeing  that  he  was  right  in  the  main,  that  he  acted 
upon  just  grounds  and  in  a  proper  manner,  such 
secondary  aberrations  even  supposing  them  to  be 
substantiated,  might  be  passed  over  unnoticed  but 
for  the  attempt  to  associate  them  with  an  alleged 
^stematic  antagonism  to  the  great  poweiB  of 
Eui-ope. 

Tlie  proof  of  this  general  averment  of  Lord 
Stanley  has  singularly  failed.  The  deportment  of 
the  English  Grovemment  daring  the  revolutionary 
movements  on  the  Continent  may  safely  challenge 
the  narrowest  scrutiny.  France  expelled  its  king 
and  established  a  republic ;  the  English  Grovem- 
ment promptly  recognised  the  de  facto  authorities, 
and  evinced  ita  cordial  feelii^  towards  the  French 
people — ^its  reqwctfor  their  right  to  oi^nise  their 
internal  government  according  to  what  &shion 
they  pleased.  In  Italy  the  accredited  agents  of 
the  English  GoTemmont  have  never  interfered 
between  sovereigns  and  subjects,  except  to  recom- 
mend moderate  and  humane  conduct  to  both,  and 
even  that  only  when  they  were  invited  by  the 
former.  In  the  case  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Dardanelles,  the  English  Government  only  threw 
its  weight  into  the  scale  of  an  ally,  the  integrity  of 
whose  territory  was  threatened,  because  it  refused 
to  violate  a  principle  of  international  law,  by  which 
alone  the  victorious  party  in  civil  contests  in  a 
neighbouring  State  can  be  prevented  from  such 
sanguinary  excesBea  of  violence  as  render  political 
struggles  interminable  and  intonecine.   It  was  no 


easy  part  that  I^Gnisters  bad  to  l^ay-  On  die  one 
hand,  they  had  frankly  to  avow  the  constitutional 

principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  on  the  other, 
they  had  to  abstain  from  all  propagandist  attempts 
to  favour  the  establishment  of  institutions  resem- 
bling the  British  in  foreign  and  independent  States. 
This,  fairiy  construed,  is  the  full  extent  of  their 
actions,  upon  which  Lonl  Stanley  sought  to  found 
a  charge  of  hostility  to  established  sovereigns,  and 
systematic  propagandism  of  English  institutions. 

Viewed  by  the  light  of  these  facts,  Lord  Stan- 
ley's general  conclusion  mil  be  found  utterly  inad- 
missible.   He  maintains  that  the  course  of  policy 
pursued  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues 
has  been  of  a  nature  to  irritate  and  alienate  foreign 
Governments,  and  thus  to  curtul  England  o(  its  due 
influence  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  render  the  ri^ 
of  war  imminent.   That  tiie  polity  of  the  Englidi 
Government  should  be  of  a  nature  to  render  other 
powers  hostile  must  in  any  circumstances  be  matter 
of  regret ;  but  to  make  it  culpable,  it  must  be  of 
such  a  kind  oa  other  powers  have  a  right  to  be 
angry  at    There  is  no  doubt  that  Kusfda  and 
Austria,  with  their  creatures,  the  reactionary 
Government  of  France,  and  the  petty  despots,  lay 
and  clerical,  of  Italy,  are,  at  this  moment,  hostile 
to  England  and  its  rulers.    But  the  causes  of  their 
hostility  are  these :  the  Engliflh  Giovemment  has 
aided  the  SuUnu,  by  strictly  legal  means,  to  snatch 
the  Hungarian  patriots  from  the  hangmen  and 
assassins  of  Austria  and  Russia;  the  Englieh 
Government  has  refused  to  take  part  in,  or  coun- 
tenance, the  vain  and  degrading  intrigues  of  the 
reactionary  faction  in  fVance ;  the  Ikiglish  Gorern- 
ment,  whue  repudiating  all  sympatiiy  with  Social- 
ists or  Red-Republicans,  has  spoken  of  constitutional 
stmggles  in  the  only  language  befitting  the  Ministers 
of  a  Government  based  on  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  hostility  which  the  English  Groveniment  has 
incurred  could  only  have  been  avoided  by  com- 
promising the  sentiments  and  opinions  it  ought  to 
cherish  and  act  upon.    It  is  a  hostility  whidi  the 
common  sense  of  those  who  entertain  it  must  con- 
vince them  is  unwarranted  as  soon  as  they  have 
leisure  to  reflect,  seeing  that  the  Elngliah  Govern- 
ment has  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  neceaeity 
of  its  constitution  and  position.    By  acting  other- 
vnse  it  would  have  forfeited  its  hold  on  English 
opinion,  its  only  legitimate  source  of  power.  It 
might  have  gained  the  transitory  good  will  of  the 
Austro-Rusaian  politicians,  but  at  the  expense  of 
their  permanent  respect   Above  all,  by  acting 
otherwise  it  would  have  impaired  its  influence  in 
the  general  councils  of  Europe.  Hie  weight  which 
one  Government  possesses  with  another  depends 
mainly  upon  its  enjoying  the  confidence  and  good 
^\-iU  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  State  ruled  by  the 
latter.    To  this  end,  the  envoy  of  one  despotic 
Government  at  the  court  of  another  strives  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  party  which  is,  for  the 
time  being,  the  uppermost.    The  nature  of  the 
British  Grovemment  denies  it  the  power  to  con- 
ciliate influence  by  such  means.    All  deerpotic 
powers  must  necessarily  recc41  from  a  Government 
whidi  is  the  creatnre  of  a  peqpl&X  T!})!.  I  ^^Thev 
fear  it,  because  they  kiW^ii^»?M^I|^8pe^ 
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in  it  m  incmuttion  of  the  popular  princii^e.   But  [their  dam  along  vith  fliein,  bnt  Sir,  Bobcrt 
this  very  fear  makes  tlian  treat  it         external  and  Zjord  Ealmerston  brought  noUiii^  but  ^t^O/-! 
respect,  abd  judicions  abstinence  from  meddling  Bclves.   Sir  Robert  Feel  won  men's  confideoc^'^y 


in  their  iatemal  a&irs  inspires  them  with  con- 
fidence in  its  honesty,  thot^h  not  with  affection 
for  it  This  is  all  that  British  Ministers  can  or 
ought  to  aim  at  in  tiieir  intercourse  with  such 
Governments  as  those  of  Rossia  and  Austria.  Thoy 
must  be  satisfied  with  cold  respect  alternating  with 
brief  passives  of  irritation.  Their  part  is  to  earn 
the  lore  and  confidence  of  peo|deB,  not  of  {ainces, 
by  deserving  it  English  Ministers  playing  sneh 
a  game  as  Lord  Stanley,  to  judge  by  the  terms  of 
his  motion,  would  approve  of,  would  cut  about  as 
creditable  a  figure  as  a  vulgar  miUioncdre  who  had 
conbived  to  toady  his  way  into  Almacks,  and  with 
about  as  much  profit  to  thenuelves  or  their  country. 

The  present  moment  seems  to  call  urgently  for 
tbo  assertion  of  these  truths.  The  somid  prin- 
ciples of  JBnglish  foreign  policy  are  assailed  from 
two  very  different  quarters:  from  the  high,  or 
rather  the  exclusive,  aristocracy,  and  from  Exeter 
Sail.  The  former  would  revert  to  the  mistaken 
policy  of  Lord  Oastlereagh,  when  he  allowed 
England  to  be  bowed  and  complimented  into  die- 
creditable  subservience  to  the  views  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  The  latter,  with  a  hnnme  horror  of 
tJlie  craelties  of  war,  and  a  not  unreasonable  con- 
tempt of  the  conventionalities  of  diplomacy,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  actual  a»utitation  of  society 
aim  at  iwomoting  peace  hy  means  that  are  not 
unlikely  to  increase  our  wars.  Th^  would  abolish 
the  very  name  of  soldier,  fingetting  Uut,  in  the 
hands  of  a  constitutional  Goi^nment,  an  army  is 
less  belHcose  and  less  cro^  dian  an  anned  peoj^e, 
Thsy  would  carry  the  doctrine  of  mm-interventioi 
-  80  sir  as  to  establish  a  Ohineee  system  of  non- 
intoroonrse  between  their  own  and  roreign  Govern- 
ments ;  that  is,  they  would  put  a  stop  to  all  com- 
munication and  negotiation  between  Governments 
at  the  very  time  that  they  are  proposing  to  snb- 
stitnte  arbitration  for  war.  The  crude  views  enter- 
tained on  qnestioDS  of  international  policy  by  these 
two  extreme  sections  of  society  increase  our  regret 
that  tiie  discussion  r^sed  by  Lord  Stanley  was 
decided,  almost  exclusively,  on  personal  considera- 
tions,  irrespective  of  its  merits. 

Not  that  we  have  any  inclination  to  dffliy  that 
the  character  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  an  important 
object  of  investigation,  or  his  continuance  Id  office 
a  matter  of  political  importance.  Widely  different 
in  all  c^er  respectB  frcon  the  late  Robert  Peel, 
liord  Palmerston  lesembles  him  in  having  hem 
almost  the  only  official  statesman  of  tiiese  later 
days  who  is  (or  was^  a  power  in  himselC  M^tiiout 
denying  the  poBsession  of  hi^  qualities  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  I^ord  Grey,  Lorn  Stanley,  and 
others,  it  must  still  be  conceded  that  their  power 
is  derived,  at  least,  quite  as  much  from  their  con- 
nexions as  from  their  personality;  but  Peel  and 
Palmerston  have  owed  their  pontions  to  them-i 


judgment  and  prudence ;  Lord  Palmerston's  means 
to  ^t  end  have  perhaps  been  more  questionable. 
He  made  himself  of  use  to  the  party  in  power, 
under  the  old  system  of  sham  representation,  aa  a 
glib  utterer  of  plausible  pretexts.  He  was  one  of 
that  class  of  rising  young  men  of  whom  Lord 
Malmesbnry  complains  in  his  diary,  that  they 
fancy  they  can  settle  everything  by  a  jest  Since 
Lord  Palmerston  worked  his  way  into  high  office 
he  has  developed  worthier  qualities.  He  is  an 
able  and  accomplished  mm  of  oneiness  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  term.  His  sentiments  are  always 
just  and  generous;  but  he  retains,  in  a  gr^ 
degree,  one  defect  of  the  school  in  which  he  was 
trained — a  likingto  say  striking  things  for  the 
sake  of  e£fect  We  nureljr  r«wat  the  words  of 
many  who  are  enthusiastically  and  devotedly 
attached  to  Lord  Palmerston  when  we  say  that  it 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  ever  just  and 
generous  views  of  policy  are  not  always  carried  out 
with  that  cautious  and  conciliatory  spirit  which 
would  render  them  infinitely  more  effective. 

The  position  of  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the  one  man 
who  depends  on  his  own  measnres  and  personal 
influence,  in  a  cabinet  so  clannish  as  the  present,  is 
peculiar.  It  is  generally  understood  that  there  is 
no  great  love  between  him  and  the  Grey  section  of 
his  colleagnes.  This  suspicion  accounts  for  the 
selection  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  the  butt  of  the 
most  vehement  assaults  of  the  Opposition.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  loose  stone  in  the  wall  which  may 
most  earily  be  pidced  ont,  bnt  whose  removid 
would  render  the  whole  insecure,  ^^le  estimate 
the  effect  ti[  bis  temovid  is  w^-founded.  Lord 
Palmerston  has  a  way  of  dealing  with  men  that 
conciliates  many  whom  tiie  deportment  of  his 
colleagues  would  long  ago  have  (dienated.  Again, 
many  of  the  independent  Liberals  have  a  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  senti- 
ments  that  leads  them  to  repose  a  confidence  in  the 
Cabinet  so  long  as  he  is  a  member,  which  would 
be  withdrawn  were  he  removed.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  been  the  principal 
obstacle  to  certain  coalitions  between  the  conser- 
vative Whigs  and  conforming  Conservatives  which 
were  some  time  ago  looked  for  witii  considerable 
apprehension.  The  removal  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
which  must  have  been  the  inevitable  result  of  his 
defeat  on  late  occadon,  would  nndonbtedly  have 
precipitated  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Ministxy. 
WheOier  IdB  remaining  in  office  can  long  preserve 
it  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile  the  result  of  the 
debate  has  established  that  he  is  v^hat  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  call  "a  great  &ct" 

In  tius  result,  however,  those  who  are  free  from 
party  ties,  and  seek  only  tiie  recognition  and  esta- 
blishment of  sound  principles  of  politics,  find 
littie  to  console  them  for  the  debate  on  the  Greek 


selves  alone.  Abn  yield  to  the  leaderehip  of  Lord  question  having  gone  off  upon  a  secondary  and 
J<^  Runell  or  Lord  Qrey  becanse  they  bring}  saborcthiate  point 
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We  attemptad  last  moudi  to  preseat  our  readers 
with  a  coimected  oiUline  of  m&  recent  wars  iu 
Italy.  We  have  now  to  call  their  atteidion  to  a 
ocmtest  whidi  created  «  still  more  profound  sen- 
satioii  throughout  Europe.  Since  the  days  of 
NapoleoUf  no  event  has  awakened  ao  lively  a 

Smpathy  throughout  the  civilised  world  as  the 
ongarian  struggle  for  independence.  The  popolar 
movetoent  at  Freshurg  and  Feath  be^^  under 
auapices  more  promising  than  in  any  of  the  Con- 
tinental StAtea.  The  voluutuy  enfndichiaement  of 
the  peasantry  by  their  feudal  masters  fumi^ied  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  progress  of  opinion  in 
Hunguy.  This  juBt  conceesioa  was  not  the  result 
of  fleu ;  for  the  internal  tzmnquilU^  <^  (he  nation 
remained  undisturbed;  and  the  order  and  regu- 
larity oS  the  prooeedii^  of  the  Diet,  and  the 
promptitude  with  whi<^  their  first  acta  were 
Tec^glTuaed,  and  evm  apjwovedf  by  the  Sninreme 
Crovemment,  seemed  to  augur  well  for  the  future 
paaoa  and  uiosperity  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  piMcy  of  the  Court  ctf  Vienna^  however, 
during  tiie  ranarkdble  mtmth  of  Mardi,  1648, 
is  now  clearly  understood.  Pressed  by  argent 
denumds  for  oonstitutiona  and  reforms  by  every 
portion  of  his  vast  dominions,  the  iuJ>ecile  Emperor 
was  instructed  to  grant  all  and  to  promise  all  that 
was  asked.  T^ftlian^  and  TTiingftri^wa^  Sclaves  and 
Germans,  all  received  the  same  reply.  Each 
aeparate  nationality  was  recc^uiaed  in  all  its 
priatine  dignity  and  independence,  and  frnn  the 
whole  was  to  be  rearedr— that  wildest  of  all  the 
dreams  of  1848 — an  united  Au^iia.  Need  we 
obeerve  that  thaae  lidiculous  promiaes  were  made 
with  the  sole  object  of  gaining  time  ?  The  Houae 
oS  Hapsbui^  bent  wisely  to  the  revolutionary 
atorm,  only  until  the  cha^r  of  acddents  i^iould 
open  up  B<nue  proqieot  of  escape  from  the  dangers 
by  which  U  vrtm  surrounded. 

As  far  as  Hungary  was  cmcenied  all  went 
smoothly  for  a  time.  The  constitation  of  March 
was  promptly  recognised;  and  a  Hungarian  Minis- 
tiy,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Diet,  was  duly  installed  in  office.  That 
Ministry  embraced  the  names  o£  Louis  Batthyaui 
and  Szechenyi,  of  Faul  Estoriiazy  and  Kossuth. 
The  highest  rank  and  the  highest  talent  in  the  State 
were  intrusted  with  its  internal  administration. 
For  the  first  time  for  three  centuries  die  Maygare 
beheld  at  Festh  a  truly  nationid  Goremment;  and, 
forgetting  ancient  grudges,  the  whole  kingdom  was 
filled  with  loyalty  and  devotion  to  dieir  hereditary 
florei^ga.  This  frank  and  galhmt  peo]^e  never 
apfeu  to  have  doubted  the  g^  faith  ot  Austria 
i^il  the  proofs  of  her  petfidy  were  written  in 
Uood.  It  waa  only  in  aelf-de&nce  that  the  Diet 
WW  finally  induced  to  nise  the  standard  of  ranst- 
ance ;  and  to  this  step  it  was  impelled  by  a  deli- 
berate  course  of  treacheiy  and  fraud  which,  we 
believe,  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  aniials. 
In  order  clearly  to  comprehend  the  conduct  of 


the  Austrian  Govexnment  during  the  smnmer  of 
1848  we  must  bear  in  mind  a  feadiBg  auodm  d 
its  polky.  DumU  M  imnwa  is  the  ndb  by  irUeh 
thevarums  nationalities  imich  eonqwae  tiiatgapire 
have  hmg  been  held  togeAer.  OAsr  nu^ 
States  have  usually  striveB  to  Uend  and  fiiw  in 
one  undistii^^uishable  mass  the  different  popda- 
tions  which  ^ey  may  contain.  It  has  beoa  reanred 
i(x  Austria  ali»e  to  footer  the  antipsthiea  of  ne^i 
aul^ect  to  her  sway;  and,  by  stimulating  thewont 
passi<»i8  of  our  natoze,  to  {veaerre  a  juit  eqailibrimi 
of  jealousy  and  hatred  among  the  great  diviuouiof 
her  sovereignty.  We  know  that  Bhe  has  ponned 
this  p(^^  with  considerable  suecem;  and  tlos 
cimmiatauce  affords  a  ready  due  to  her  otherwiM 
inexplicable  oonduct  during  the  period  to  i^eh 
we  now  refer. 

No  sooner  had  the  just  daims  of  Huc^ry  been 
recognised  tban  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  begu  to 
consider  how  the  newly-^mted  privileges  of  the 
Ma^nrars  could  he  wrested  itaai  ttem.  One  wde 
of  Meeting  this  object  speedily  rnggeatod  itielC 
The  Sdaves  bad  been  fw  soma  time  dteaniw  of 
an  united  empire,  and  the  idea  of  flattering  viar 
hopes,  and  then  mployii]^  them  to  cnoh  the  nnr- 
bora  liberties  of  Himgary,  was  an  idea  wbkdi 
readily  oocmTed  to  the  successors  of  I^rince  HA- 
teruich.  The  Sdanronic  people  ot  the  empireweie 
envious  of  tiie  success  oi  the  Hungarian  moR' 
meut,  eaid  thus  beeame  more  readily  the  diqmof 
their  Imperial  masten.  We  all  remsnto 
sanguinary  insurreetaan  in  Fngne  in  M^^,  1846; 
but  we  were  not  at  that  tame  atware  that  it  bd 
been  secretly  fomented  by  tiie  Oonvt,  wi&  tke 
infiuQous  object  of  inciting  the  pe^e  of  B(die»i 
agwnit  thttr  fellow-Bubjects  of  Hungaiy.  Ike 
Austrian  pditicians  speedily  foond,  howenr,  libit 
they  could  not  contnd  ^  movement  wluii  tter 
had  themselves  begun ;  and  the  bombardnent  of 
Fn^^  by  Windisd^ra&s  ntteriy  eztingnuihed  all 
hopes  of  aid  from  this  quarter  of  the  empire. 

In  the  south,  howevw,  they  were  more  fortaaite- 
The  Baron  Joseph  Jellachich  had  been,  durii^ 
eariy  period  of  the  revolution,  won  over  to  llie 
intereet  of  the  Ooort,  ohiefiy,  it  is  said,  throngfa  tbe 
influence  of  the  Axo^dQchess  Sophia,  mother  of  tbe 
p«eant  youtlifol  emperw.  Jellaohich  was  at  tins 
period  oolond  of  a  Oroat  raiment  of  hone ;  and 
he  poaseased  qualitiea  which  eminei^y  fitted  him  fc^ 
a  poptflar  leader.  He  had  a  handsome  person  vA 
a  ready  wit ;  and  he  waa  a  bnve  eddier  sad  an 
eloquent  speaker.  Subsequent  experience  IHoy<^ 
that  he  poasessed  no  great  eapac^  either  for  crm 
<x  military  affiiin ;  but  he  was  a  ready  and  viB- 
ing  instroment  in  Ae  hands  of  his  uucnipilDii 
mastus,  and  his  suddn  dtntiom  to  the  digu^ 
of  Ban  ot  Oroataa  was  «  siMantial 
the  vahie  at  which  his  serviees  were  erf»«t»- 
The  promotion  of  this  lucky  advoiturer,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  cause  the  Hungarians  Ipfi  '"'^ 
ness,  and  it  was  not  until  ^  olgetn  1^ 
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proceedingB  ia  OnMti&  became  ttmaxeai  that 
ihey  laid  their  complaints  before  ma  Emperor. 
Jellaehich  emjdoyed  all  his  eloquence,  widen,  was 
imdoabtedly  great,  to  iucHe  the  Serb  and  Croat 
population  t^;unst  the  Magyars.  He  collected 
froops  along  the  {rontier,  whom,  in  his  boastlul 
prouamations,  he  promised  to  enrich  with  the  Bpoils 
of  Hungary ;  he  even  threatened  to  mardi  to 
Festh  with  his  "Red-mantles,"  the  wildest  of 
diose  robber  hordes  by  whom  he  was  eorroonded, 
and  to  disaolve  the  Diet  by  force.  Suspicions 
aatnnlly  began  to  be  entertained  that  the  Ban  of 
Croataa  was  secretly  backed  by  the  Imperial  Court, 
To  such  onworthy  imputations,  however,  Louis 
fiitthyuii,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of  Hnn- 
gny,  reAu^  to  listen.  This  hig^miinded  noble- 
mux  would  not  permit  himself  to  entertun  a  doubt 
of  dw  Imperiu  good  fidth.  He  did,  however, 
Tint  the  Court  of  Lmsivuck  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  he  fliere  finrmally  comjdained  of  tlie  out- 
rsgeooa  proceedings  of  JellachidL  It  is  scarcely 
cnidible,  but  such  is  the  undoubted  &ct,  that  in 
consequence  of  representations  the  Ban  of 
Croatia  was,  by  a  proclamation,  deprived  of  all  his 
titles  and  publicly  declared  a  traitor !  This  i»ecious 
document  is  dated  the  10th  of  Jane,  1848. 

The  fears  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  were  for  a  short 
time  lulled  by  this  despicable  trick.  The  agitation 
on  the  Croatian  fimtier,  however,  still  continued, 
and  the  maiauding  bands  whom  Jellaehich  had 
drawn  together  committed  the  groBsest  outrages  on 
^  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
Tki  few  Aofltrion  r^^enta  whidi  were  qnartered 
in  dkat  district  offered  so  feeble  a  renstance  to  the 
iwngents  m  to  revive  all  the  susj^cioiu  of  ^ 
Uigl^ws.  Befi»e  the  end  of  June  the  brae  inten- 
tiouB  of  the  Court  became  a]^>a^  Tke  Serbs 
and  Croats  were  no  longer  denounced  as  rebels  and 
tauttna ;  an  Imperial  proclamation  was  even  issued, 
approving  ^nerally  of  their  proceedings.  The 
tune  had  now  arrived  for  opeidy  displaying  that 
force  which  had  been  collecting  in  secret  for  the 
snppreaaion  of  Hungarian  freedom. 

So  far  the  Austrian  politicians  had  been  snccess- 
fnl.  They  had  blinded  for  a  time  a  gallant  and 
nnsnflpicious  people  as  to  their  true  intentions. 
^Ihey  had  raised  up  a  powerful  army,  thirsting  for 
plunder  and  advecature,  which  was  ready,  at  a 
mnnent's  notice,  to  be  let  looee  upon  their  peacefnl 
nei^sbours.  All  this  the  advisers  of  the  Emperor 
had  done;  but  they  had  not  calculated  on  the 
danger  of  tampering  with  a  peoj^e  who,  after  a 
lon^  and  arduous  struggle,  had  acquired  their  just 
pohtical  rights.  Boused  to  a  sense  of  the  imminent 
oanger  whidi  threatened  them,  the  Diet  at  len^ 
took  elfectiTe  measures  to  redst  any  attempt  which 
ahoold  be  made  against  its  liberties.  Towards  the 
middle  of  July,  Kossuth,  as  Minister  of  Finance, 
ia  ui  elaborate  address  proposed  that  funds  should 
be  immediately  provided  for  raising  an  army  of 
aX),000  men.  The  following  passage  from  this 
importaat  speech  will,  we  believe,  prove  interest- 
ing to  many  of  our  roulera: — 

"AD  riremutancefl  taken  together  impel  me  to  say 
uut  the  natioa  is  in  dawer,  or  nther  that  it  wUl  be  in 
'hagcr  vmlem  w  raolottoo  be  firm.  And  in  this  danger 


when  and  with  whom  are  we  to  look  for  protectioa  i  Are 
we  to  look  to  toniga  alliances*  I  will  not  form  too  low  an 
estimate  of  tbe  importance  of  relations  with  foreign  States, 
and  I  think  that  the  Cabinet  would  be  gailty  of  a  dereiic- 
tiiHi  of  doty  if,  in  this  respect,  we  were  not  to  exert  o«r- 
sdres  to  the  otmost  of  oor  power. 

"  In  the  first  moments  of  our  aasuoiing'  office  we  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  British  Goreniment,  and 
explained  that  Huni^aiv  has  not,  as  many  have  attempted 
to  promulgate,  extortedf  rights  and  liberties  from  her  Ung, 
bat  that  we  stand  on  common  ground  {  with  our  lord  and 
kin^  we  hafe  further  entered  mto  an  explanation  of  die 
interests  we  have  in  common  on  tbe  Lowec  Danube.  On 
the  part  of  the  British  Gorenunent  we  hare  recrired  a 
reply  snch  as  we  might  have  expected  from  the  liberal 
views  and  from  the  policy  of  thst  nation.  Id  the  mean- 
while, we  may  rest  convinced  that  England  will  only  assist 
ua  if  and  as  far  aa  she  finds  it  consistent  with  her  own 
interests. 

"  As  fnr  France,  I  entertidn  for  die  French,  as  the 
chanpi<Mis  (A  liboty,  the  most  lively  sympathy ;  but  I  am, 
nevertheless,  not  incUoed  to  see  the  life  of  my  oatioa 
dependant  upon  their  protection  and  their  alliance.  France 
has  just  seen  a  second  18th  Bmmure — France  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  a  Dictatorship ;  perhaps  the  worid  may 
see  a  seoood  Washington ;  it  is  i^obaUe  that  we  ahall  ace 
a  second  NapcdeoD  wMog  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  past. 
This  much  is  certain.  France  can  pve  us  a  lesson  that 
Ml  every  reroltUitM  iw  fir  the  interest  of  liberty,  and  that  a 
nation  striving  for  liberty  can  be  placed  nnder  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  moot  eauly  wA«n  that  liberty  exceed*  proper  bmavU. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  d^lorable  event  for  such  a  natioa  as 
the  glorioas  IVenek  nalioa  undoubtedly  is,  that  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  the  blood  of  12,000  of  her  people  has  been 
shed  by  tbe  hand  of  thrir  fi^ow-cidzens.  May  God  pre- 
serve us  firom  snch  a  fury !  But  whatever  form  the  afflun 
of  France  may  take — whether  that  man  whom  IVovidenee 
has  placed  at  the  head  of  that  nation  becomes  a  second 
Washington,  who  knows  to  reject  the  crown,  or  a  second 
Napoleon,  who,  on  the  ruins  of  the  people's  liberty,  erects 
the  temple  of  Us  sai^ninary  glory — one  thing  is  certain— 
that  France  is  far  from  ns.  Poland  relied  on  French  sym- 
pathy; that  ayBpadiy  existed,  but  Poland  is  no  more! 

After  next  casting  a  glance  at  the  then  troubled 
condition  of  Qermany  the  orator  continued : — 

"  The  danger,  therefore,  u  great,  or  rather  a  danger 
threatening  to  become  great  gathers  on  tbe  horizon  of  our 
country,  and  we  ought,  above  all,  to  find  within  ourselves 
the  strength  fi>r  its  removal.  Iliat  nation  alime  wfll  live 
wbiebt  in  itself  has  soffident  ^t^  power;  tkat  wUek 
jbWNw  not  10  «rae  Uteff  S$r  iU  o«m  atratgih,  hiutmkf  by  the 
itrengtk  of  others,  has  no  fnturt.  I  therefore  demand  of 
yon,  gentlemen,  a  great  rescrintion :  Proclaim  that,  in  jiut 
appreciation  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  on  account 

which  tbe  Parliament  has  assembled,  the  nation  is  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  greatest  sacrifices  ioc  the  defence  of  its 
crown,  and  of  its  independence,  and  that  in  this  respect  it 
will,  at  no  price,  enter  into  any  transaction  which  might 
in  the  smallest  degree  infringe  the  national  liberty.  But, 
in  order  to  realise  this  important  resolution-— either  by 
mediating,  if  possible,  an  honourable  peace,  or  by  fighting 
a  victorious  battle — tiie  Government  must  be  authorised 
to  raise  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  to  200,000 
men." 

After  very  briefly  expUuning  the  details  of  the 
proposed  scheme  he  cousluded  his  address  in  these 

words: — 

"  This  day  we  are  the  Ministers  of  the  nation ;  to- 
morrow odnrs  may  take  our  place:  no  matter!  The 
Cabinet  may  change ;  but  thou,  O  my  country !  thou 
must  for  ever  remain,  and  the  nation,  with  this  or  any 
other  Cabinet,  must  save  itself.  But,  tn  order  to  do  this, 
tbe  nation  must  devdope  its  strength.  To  av<»d  all  mis- 
onderstandiag,  I  declare  solennly  and  expressly  that  I 
demand  of  the  House  200,000  strikliers,  and  tbs  necessary 
pecuniary  grants." 

At  tliis  pmnt  the  whole  of  the  memberi  of  the 
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IMet,  incloding  the  Opposition,  started  to  their  feet 
en  masse,  and  "  We  giant  them,  we  grant  them  T 
was  shouted  from  every  quarter  of  the  Chamber. 
No  Buch  scene  of  enthusianu  and  unanimity  had 
occurred  in  Hungary  since  Maria  Theresa  had 
appealed,  Viith  her  infant  in  her  anus,  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  Magyars. 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  niv  request'  continued  the  tri- 
umpbant  orator.  "You  all  hare  risen  to  a  rnxn;  ud  I 
bow  before  the  naHon'i  greatmn.  If  yoor  energy  equals 
your  patriotifliD,  I  will  make  bold  to  say  tbat  not  even  the 
gates  of  Hell  stull  prerail  agunst  Hungary." 

Both  parties  were  now  in  earnest.  Austria  had 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  retrace  her  steps,  and 
Hungary  was  no  less  determined  to  maintain  her 
long-lost  nationality.  From  this  time  it  was  evi- 
dent that  all  further  negotiation  was  fruitless ;  and 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  prepared  to  carry  out  its 
achema  of  invading  Uungary  Irom  the  sooth. 
For  this  purpose  the  "traitor  Jellachich"  of  the 
lOth  of  June  was,  on  the  4th  of  September,  rein- 
stated in  all  his  dignities  and  titles,  and  on  the 
9Ui  of  the  same  mouth  he  crossed  the  southern 
frontier  of  Hungary  with  an  army  of  upwards  of 
60,000 men,  composed  partly  of  Austrian  trows  but 
chiefly  of  irregular  bands  of  Serbs  and  Croats, 
t  with  whom  the  heroic  Ban  declared  that  he  would 
[  march  direct  to  Pesth  and  disperse  the  Diet 
'  Before  he  could  make  good  his  boast,  however,  he 
suffered  a  signal  defeat  from  tlie  army  of  Hunga- 
rian volunteers  which  awaited  his  approach  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  captal.  After  this  discomfiture  he 
made  the  best  of  bis  way  with  a  remnant  of  his 
force  to  Vienna. 

Serious  events  had  occurred  meanwhile  in  that 
city.  The  discovery  of  the  treachery  of  the  Court 
to  the  Hungarians,  which  was  fully  explained  -in 
an  intercepted  letter  from  Count  Latour,  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  to  Jdlachich,  caused  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  explosion  of  popular  indignation. 
The  Imperial  fiimily  was  compelled  a  second  rime 
to  fly,  and  Count  Latour  fell  a  victim  to  tiie  fury 
of  the  insurgents.  At  Fresburg,  Count  Lamberg, 
who  had  been  sent,  previous  to  Uie  defeat  of  Jella- 
chich, to  take  the  military  command  in  Hungary, 
but  whose  appointment  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Diet  was  wholly  illegal,  had  met  a  similar  fate. 
By  means  of  these  lamentable  occurrences  the 
breach  between  the  Diet  and  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties became  materially  widened ;  and  both  parties 
actively  prepared  for  the  deadly  struggle  which 
was  now  mevitable. 

In  the  great  contest  which  followed,  public 
interest  has  been  mainly  concentrated  upon  two 
of  the  Hungarian  leaders,  Kossuth  and  Gorgey. 
The  wonderful  ascendancy  which  the  former  had 
acquired  over  the  nunds  of  his  countmnen  enabled 
kim  to  develope  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
resources  of  the  nati<m,  and  be  wielded  them  with 
an  energy  which  is  not  less  surprising.  We  are 
inclined  to  regard  Goi^ey  with  still  greater  curi- 
osity, less  from  the  splendotu:  of  his  military  suc- 
cesses than  from  the  unfathomable  character  of  the 
man.  Of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family  in  Northern 
I  Htmgary,  he  had  in  early  youth  entered  the  Aus- 

'  trian  army,  in  which  he  rose,  in  the  space  of  six 


or  seven  years,  to  the  rank  of  lieutoiaot  The 
slowness  of  his  promotion,  and  the  poverty  m 
wluch  he  fomid  himself  ammg  richer  comndo, 
appear  to  lutvo  disgusted  1dm  with  his  prefer 
sion,  and  he  abandoned  it,  contn^  to  the  adrice 
of  his  £unily  and  his  friends.  He  removed  tD 
Prague,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  stody  of 
chemifrtry.  His  povertjf  at  this  period  of  his  life 
was  extreme.  Francis  Pulszky,  his  schoolfellov, 
informs  us  that  he  resided  in  a  garret,  and  that  IiIe 
usual  dinner  consisted  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
cold  sausage.  An  opportunity  of  making  a  weahhf 
marriage  occurred  at  this  time,  but  he  declined  it, 
it  is  believed  through  pride,  and  he  subseqaently 
married  a  governess,  who  was  as  poor  as  himielf 
The  death  of  a  reUtive  shortly  after  this  event 
phwed  him  in  possession  of  a  small  ertate  in  bii 
native  district ;  and  he  was  rending  there  in  ntire- 
ment  and  obscurity  when  the  revolution  ocenmd 
at  Viennft  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Eossotl^  t) 
whom  he  was  known,  appears  to  haw  entettaiiKd 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  aInUties;  and  wboi  tke 
conntiy  was  uming  to  renst  the  Croatian  famnoi^ 
he  (tmred  him  a  majoi's  commissioa.  It  ms 
accepted ;  and  a  few  months  later  Gorgey,  boss 
then  but  thirty  years  of  age,  found  himself  cnn- 
mander  of  the  army  of  the  Danube.  The  event 
proved  tiiat  Kossuth  had  not  miscalculated  the 
military  talents  of  the  young  General. 

In  the  month  of  December  Prince  Windiadi-  j 
gratz  entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  130,00{) 
men.  On  the  advance  of  this  great  force  the  Diet 
retired  htmi  Pesth  and  established  itself  at  Behnda, 
to  the  eastwud  of  the  Theiss,  behind  which  river 
Gorgey  concentrated  his  army.  A  sufficient  force 
was  stationed  in  Southern  Hungary  to  keep  m 
cheek  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  whose  King  bolleita 
had  now  ceased  to  insfHre  alarm,  fiem  wu  vk 
master  of  Transylvania ;  havii^  with  "i»8^ 
rapklity,  and  with,  very  inadequate  means,  deared 
that  country  of  Austrian  tioopB.  ?3ie  great  innd- 
in^  arm^  of  Windischgrate,  therefixre,  to™^J^ 
chief  point  of  interest  mroughout  die  wint^. 
Times  had,  day  by  day,  assured  its  credilow 
readers  that  this  descendant  of  the  mighty  ^^*D* 
stein  was  to  march  from  one  end  of  Hungary  ta 
the  other  without  finding  an  enemy  who  abonld 
dare  to  oppose  him.  Month  elapsed  after  montii, 
however,  without  any  decisive  tidings  from  tte 
theatre  of  war;  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  , 
Imperial  army  had  suffered  much  from  the  hard- 
ships of  a  vrinter  campaign,  as  well  as  from  the 
guerilla  attacks  of  its  oj^nents.  All,  however, 
remained  uncertain  until  the  banning  of  Apru 
following,  when  events  took  a  ver>'  sudden  m 
dedded  change  on  the  side  of  the  Himgarians- 

Goi^y,  having  inured  his  raw  levies  to  fflf 
cipline  and  danger  throughout  the  winter,  at  tite 
time  suddenly  aumdoned  his  defensive  tactics, 
crossing  the  Theiss  at  several  points,  made  a 
ouB  attack  upon  the  lines  of  the  Ausfaian  IWd* 
Marshal.   His  strength  in  numbers  must  have  beffl 
greatiy  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponents,  for  M 
does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  had  '"^'^^^  , 
command  more  than  S0,000  men.   His  first 
against  the  Austrian  lines  were  snccessfal,  aw 
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instently  followed  than  im  1^  a  fresh  attack. 
During  ih»  next  tai  days  were  was  a  oontinuouB 
series  of  battles,  wluch  terminated  generally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Maygara.  'Windischgratz  retired 
slowly  before  hia  impetuous  adversary,  who  drove 
him,  without  a  day'u  repose,  from  one  position  to 
another  until  he  reached  GodoUo.  Near  to  that 
place  the  Austrian  General  entrenched  himself 
idong  a  range  of  wooded  heights,  which,  being 
thickly  planted  with  artillery,  he  deemed  impreg- 
nable. But  he  was  mistaken.  Qorgey  advanc^ 
immediately  to  the  attack.  The  Anstrians  fought 
with  their  proverbial  obstinacy ;  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  furious  charges  of  the  Hungarian 
horse,  which,  breaking  through  every  obstacle, 
made  their  way  to  the  heights,  and  sUenced  the 
enemy's  artiU^.  The  vtctOT^  was  comply ;  and 
the  AnBtriana  retired  in  confnuon  from  uie  field. 

Konath  was  fffesent  at  this  ei^agement,  the 
last  and  the  most  decisive  which  Oorgey  fought 
with  Windischgratz,  and  at  this  lime  the  two 
leaders  of  the  revolution  appeared  to  be  upon  the 
most  amicable  terms.  The  success  which  had 
attended  their  joint  efforts  was  indeed  astonishing. 
Koesnth  by  his  activity  and  address  had  maintained 
the  utmost  unanimity  of  purpose,  not  only  in  the 
IHet  but  throughout  the  nation,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  days  Grorgey,  with  his  volunteers,  had 
annihilated  the  great  Austrian  army.  After  his 
last  discomfiture,  Windischgratz  was  removed 
firom  the  command ;  and  Welden,  who  was  sent  to 
SDCceed  him,  immediately  evacuated  Hungary  \rith 
the  wreck  of  the  Imperial  forces. 

We  now  approach  the  critical  point  of  this 
great  stro^Ie.  A  few  days  after  the  deciave 
defeat  v^idiscbgratz  the  declaration  of  Hmi- 
guiaa  indepoadence  was  issued  by  the  Diet  It 
doee  not  appear  that  Gorgey  objected  to  this 
measure ;  but  from  this  time  we  perceive  in  his 
conduct  a  manifest  deeire  to  thwart  the  views  of 
the  Diet,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  those  of 
Koesuth.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Austrian  army, 
Gorgey  was  strongly  urged  by  Kossuth  and  by 
Dembindd,  who  had  now  arrived  in  Hungary,  to 
march  directly  upon  Vienna  with  his  victorious 
troops.  Certain  it  is  that  at  that  moment  no 
adequate  force  could  have  been  assembled  to 
oppose  him,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  would 
have  been  heartily  welcomed  by  a  laige  party  in 
the  capitaL  It  is  more  than  probable  that  if 
Grorgey  had  at  this  time  listened  to  the  opinions 
of  his  superiors  the  independence  of  Hungary 
would  haro  been  secured.  Instead,  however,  of 
dire^ng  his  stqw  towards  the  Austrian  capital, 
he  marched  upon  Buda,  yfidch  was  still  held  by 
the  Imperial  troops,  and  closely  invested  that 
ancient  seat  of  royalty.  This  was  the  first  great 
error  which  Gorgey  committed.  WTiether  he 
erred  wilfiiUy  is  a  question  we  shall  not  undertake 
to  answer. 

He  did,  indeed,  succeed  in  capturing  Buda  after 
an  obstinate  defence,  but  each  precious  day  wasted 
before  that  city  strengthened  the  arms  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  war  in  Italy  had  now  been  concluded 
W  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  at 
aovuOf  and  a  omsldeiable  fiffce  cotdd  be  spared 


from  that  quarter ;  while  from  the  north  the 
Russian  columns  were  fast  approaching  the  Hon* 
garian  frontier.  Notwithstanding  the  dangers 
which  then  threatened  his  country,  Gorgey 
remained  immovable  at  Buda.  He  was  seemingly 
without  a  plan  of  any  kind,  calmly  watching  the 
progress  of  events.  As  week  after  week  passed 
away,  and  the  certainty  of  a  Russian  invasion 
became  apparent,  Dcmbinski,  having  failed  to 
induce  him,  after  the  defeat  of  Windischgratz,  to 
march  upon  Vienna,  now  urged  lum  to  move 
northwards,  to  meet  the  Muscovite  invaders.  It 
was  in  vun,  however,  that  the  Polish  general 
pointed  out  the  manifest  advantage  of  occupying 
Uie  Carpathian  passes,  and  of  carrying  on  a 
defenuve  warfare  throughout  the  great  northern 
barrier  of  Hungary.  For  nearly  two  mouths 
Gorgey  remained  wholly  inactive  upon  the 
DanuM.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  inci^ble  <k 
forming  a  resoludon  except  in  the  actual  presence 
of  his  enemies. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  perverse  chief  was  not 
removed  from  his  command,  but  the  question  is 
not  difiicult  to  answer.  Gorgey  had  brought  to  a 
brilliant  conclusion  the  first  campaign,  and  the 
army  adored  their  young  general,  who  never 
failed  to  lead  them  to  victory.  The  bitter  sarcasms 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  at  this  period  of  vendng 
against  Kossuth,  even  upon  public  occasions,  may, 
however,  explain  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  bM 
insubordination  and  his  inactivity.  His  ambition 
seems  to  have  been  of  an  intemely  selfish  kind,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had.  looked  for  the 
IMctatorahip  of  Hnugarr  as  the  natural  reward  for 
his  services.  We  shati  not^  however,  pause  to 
speculate  upon  his  motives;  but  it  reflects  litde 
credit  upon  the  character  of  Gorgey  that  in  the 
days  of  his  success  he  should  have  openly  exhi- 
bited the  most  violent  hatred  of  the  man  who  had 
first  raised  him  from  obscurity.  It  is  lamentable 
to  think  that  the  fate  of  a  great  and  gallant  people 
should  have  depended  upon  the  wayward  passions 
of  this  capricious  soldier  ;  but  such,  alas !  was 
undoubtedly  the  case  during  the  spring  of  1819. 

The  summer  campaign  commenced  imder  the 
auspices  of  a  new  Austrian  leader.  Haynau  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Hungary.  He 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  hot  from  the 
slaughter  of  Brescia;  and  being  strongly  rein- 
forced from  various  quarters  of  the  empire,  he  lost 
no  time  in  commencing  active  operations.  The 
new  Austrian  commander  had  hbasted  that  he 
would  put  down  the  Hungarian  "rebellion"  before 
the  Russian  armies  could  take  the  field ;  but  he 
was  glad,  nevertheless,  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
strong  division  of  these  potent  auxiliaries  at  Press- 
burg  before  venturing  to  assume  the  offensive. 
On  the  20th  of  June  he  at  length  engaged  the 
army  under  Grorgey,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
"Woag  and  the  Danube.  The  Austro-Russian  army 
was  greatly  superior  in  point  of  numbers  to  the 
Hungarian  force ;  but  after  several  days'  hard 
fighting,  and  great  loss  upon  both  sides,  no  decisive 
result  follow^.  On  the  2nd  of  July  a  vigorous 
attack  was  made  upon  Gorgey's  ^i^trenfihedi  ^mp> 
near  to  Komom.  Th^i9itiel)iuSai^M^%hole 
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day,  bnt  the  asBailants  were  tA  leag^  repidsed, 
with  tlie  loBs,  according  to  General  Klapka,  of 
3,000  men.  Gorgey,  who  bad  fought  at  the  bead 
of  his  troops  throughout  the  day,  was  severely 
woonded  upon  this  occasion,  a  circnmstanoe  whiui 
prohahly  prevented  him  reaping  the  full  advantage 
of  his  snecees. 

"  When  I  called  npon  bim  in  the  erening,"  nrs  General 
Klapka,*  "I  found  um  inbed^  and  in  the  bindB  of  the  snr- 
gcoBB.  He  seemed  in  good  if^ta  about  the  counge  ud 
penennoce  the  troops,  sod  the  retalt  of  the  batue.  As 
to  hb  wound,  he  <lid  not  Mem  to  care  for  it." 

Onretnming  to  his  qoarters  the  same  night, 
Klapka  found,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  a 
despatch  from  Kossuth,  informing  him  that  Gorgey 
had  been  removed  from  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chi^.  That  the  Diet  had  strong  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  this  self-willed  general  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  their  decision  came  at  a  most 
imseasousfole  moment;  and  we  have  too  goo<l 
leason  for  believing  that  it  hastened  the  catastrophe 
wfaidt  followed  BO  shortly  afterwards.  The  lan- 
goage  which  Kossuth  employs  respecting  Gorgey 
m  thiB  letter  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  state  of 
feelii^  whidi  vt  this  time  existed  between  tilie  two 
leaders  of  the  revolt   One  paas^  rona  thus : — 

**Peiliqw  Goigey  wUl  reAue  to  obey.  Hiat  wooU  be 
infamous.  It  were  treason — as  indeed  the  breach  of  his 
word,  and  lua  blind  sabnisriott  to  Coknd  Bafer*B  infla- 
■cacc^  ia  ddn  to  toeaaoa." 

Ths  news  of  Grorgey's  deposition  caused  the 
utmost  excitement  in  the  army.  From  the  Greneral 
himself  the  intelligence  was  for  some  days  with- 
held, as  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  fever, 
the  result  of  his  wound.  When  it  was  at  length 
communicated  to  him  by  Klapka  he  received  the 
information  vrith  perfect  calmness  and  self-posses- 
jion.  No  expression  of  sniprise  escaped  him.  He 
was  nlent  even  to  most  devoted  of  his 
adherents ;  bnt  we  believe  that  from  this  moment 
all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  witk  Kossuth  and  the 
Diet  was  at  an  end.  Fxma  this  time  all  GQrgey*s 
movementB  showed  a  resolution  to  isolate  lus  for* 
tones  from  those  of  the  insurgent  Government,  and 
we  may  add  of  his  conntiy. 

The  struggle  now  drew  rapidly  to  its  conclusion. 
"Gorgey,  finding  it  impossible  to  make  head  any 
longer  against  the  Anstrian  and  Russian  armies 
on  uxe  Danube,  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  districts 
which  he  had  occapied  during  the  winter,  behind 
the  Theiss.  Leaving  General  Klapka  with  a  large 
garrison  in  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Komom, 
he  commenced  his  retreat  about  the  middle  of 
Jnly.  By  the  r^idity  and  ^dll  of  his  movements 
he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  o(  his 
enemies,  and  once  more  found  himself  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlie  Theiss,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
Army.  He  now  moved  to  the  souHiwards,  witli 
what  object  did  not  a^war,  for  he  thus  placed 
hims^  between  the  arn^  of  Haynaa  and  mat  of 
&e  Russian  General  Rudiger,  who  were  botli 
advancing  npon  central  Hnngary.  But  &e  catas- 
tn^e  was  at  hand. 

^  *  Xenoin  of  the  War  of  iBdmaBdeaea  in  BanntT. 
AanAKli^te.,^  CL  GUpia, Lotidoa.  VoLi.  p.110. 


Ob  &e  11th  of  Angwi.  he  had  ii  intwner 
with  Kossuth  at  Arad.  Tb»  two  dde&metakK, 
and  what  passed  at  tfau  meeting  is  Trnkavn  to 
us.  Tlie  result,  however,  immediatdhr  aj^emd 
in  a  poUic  proclamation,  issued  by  ^nmth 
his  colleagues,  resigning  the  v^ole  of  tbsir  pomn  I 
into  the  hands  of  General  Arthur  Gorgey,  vbcm 
they  nominated  Dictator  of  Hnngary.  wlut  wk 
his  motive  in  accepting  this  nomuial  di^oi^- 
whetber  to  avei^  die  slight  he  had  reeeiwl 
during  the  previons  aonAi,  or  to  give  more  At 
to  the  step  he  meditated—we  shall  not  vestDn  to 
decide.  Oertun  it  is  that  two  days  sabeeqiot  to 
his  elevation  he  made  an  uncooditiooal  satvdtr 
of  his  forces,  consisting  of  upwards  of  80,000  ma 
and  144  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  Rnsnan  on- 
mander,  at  ViUagoe.  In  a  proclamatiMi  imed 
immediately  afterwards,  he  recommended  tbe  rat 
of  the  Hungarian  chiefs  to  follow  his  exna]^e,iiid 
trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  Rowan  Osar. 

This  event,  so  snddenandunlM^tedfor.IuBbein 
very  generally  branded  aa  an  act  af  d^ibcnte 
treadiery,  and  it  will  prove  a  difficult  tid  far 
General  Goi^y  and  his  fnends  satisfutcnly  to 
refute  this  serious  cha^ie.  Withanam^iwu 
he  commanded,  and  amidst  a  popnlatua  anlk* 
siastioalfy  devoted  to  his  oaue,  resiBtttcs  m  i< 
sacred  doty.  Hs  tells  na  hinudf  that  hs  ai^' 
have  protracted  the  oontest,  but  that  hs  jnfRnd 
peace  at  ar^  price.  If  that  was  his  view  of  th*' 
case,  why  had  he  not  surrendered  to  VrB&it*^ 
gratz  or  to  Haynau  ?  Why  did  he  tike  qiimr 
at  all  ?  But  we  riiall  allow  him  to  explain  Ui 
condnct  in  his  own  words,  which  he  io»  in  I 
letter  addressed  to  Qenend  Ekpka,  dated  Ibe  Iftk 
August:— 

"My  Dear  Friend  Klapka, — ^Events  wfaiA.  tkio^ 
by  no  meitns  nnexjiected,  are  stili  dedrive,  bafc  k^pM 
aince  I  Mw  you  laaL  The  jealooy  and  Oe  wMdam  4 
some  tnembera  of  the  Gorunmeot  hare  brought  attD  U 
the  criaia  which  I  pn^^heaied  to  yon  they  would  tal 
tfaem  to. 

"  When,  after  many  an  hooest  battle  with  tbe  Kbb«< 
I  had  craaaed  the  Theha  at  TVik^,  I  foud  thatthehb 
meat  dedarad  that  they  deiired  me  to  tahe  the  diief  ow 
mand. 

"  Koaaath  appointed  Bern.   He  did  it  secretly. 

"The  conntty  heliered  diat  f  was  Commandcr-iB^ 
for  KoMBdi  ntamed  a  JeaMlical  r^ly  to  the  * 
the  Fu4iaBaeat. 

*' This  piece  of  knareiT  waa  &e  aooice  of  all  AcM 
events.  Dembinski  wsi  beaten  at  Sorqt.  Ben'itN^ 
were  rented  at  Maros  Vamrhely. 

"Derabiiuki  retreated  to  the  walls  of  Temtrimr-  Btl 
haateaed  to  tbe  aame  place.  He  arrifcd  on  the  iSii 
battle  at  Temeahw,  asd  laeceeded  m  reatming  Aefi)^ 
for  a  few  hours.  Bnt  afterwards  he  waa  so  fearfitUy 
that  of  50,000  men  (acconUng:  to  Koasnth's  calcolaliH 
only  6,000  remained  in  tbe  nmks.  Veca^  inforaei  m 
that  all  the  rest  were  diapersed. 

"  The  Auttrians  adranced  meawrtiUe  betweea  TeM«n 
and  Afad.  "Die  War  Office  bad  instnided  Dcmbiou  I 
retreat,  as  of  course  he  oo^t  to  hare  don^  ""^^ 
fortreas  of  Arad,  and  not  npon  Xenieillvar>  ^fc(a  wn 
byourenemiea. 

"  Dembinafci — ^Heaven  knoin  whf— Mted  in  oppw'"' 
to  this  order.   There  are  a  great  many  facta  ^ia 
me  believe  that  he  acted  from  saotires  of  jealoov- 
wasjeatonsofme.  , 
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haA  at  WaitM,  ttttm^,  OoroaAolr,  Zuka,  niilliilj-, 
■d  DeWcMH).  Ami  the  wmA  I  w  thratened  by  the 
mtriiM,  and  tnm  the  aerth  bjr  tlw  grw  (tf  the  Ruaaian 

rraj.  I  might,  indeed,  have  retreated  from  Arad  by  way 
f  Radna  into  Transyirania,  but  my  aSfectioii  for  my 
Mntry,  and  my  desire  to  restore  it  to  peace,  at  amy  friee, 
Mtarad  me  to  nmcDder. 

"Bat  before  taking  that  step,  ImmTiaced  ^nroraional 
loreranieot  of  their  inability  to  save  the  coootry,  and  of 
le  certainty  of  a  still  greater  ruin  if  they  continued  to 
noain  in  office.    I  indnced  them  to  resign. 

"They  gan  all  the  powers  of  the  State  into  my  haads. 
Ime  prcaMd,  and  I  taok  the  neolntioD  (ruh  though  it 
eems,  it  was  maturely  coasidNcd)  to  aiake  an  oDcondi- 
oaal  sumnder  to  the  troops  ot  hu  Majesty  the  Csar  of 

"My  btare  aad  gaSant  troops  gave  tiidr  aaaent  All 
■e  dekadnMnta  in  the  vicinity  of  Arad  rtJun leered  to 
irrender  with  me.  Damjanitah  commanded  in  Arad:  he 
eclared  that  he  would  fcdiow  my  example. 

"  Up  to  the  preseat,  the  treatment  we  have  met  mth  was 
leh  aa  a  brive  soldier  haa  a  right  to  expect  from  a  fellow- 
tldier. 

"  Consider  what  yoa  cu  do,  and  what  you  ought  to  do. 

"Abthur  Goroey." 

We  much  fear  tliat  this  letter  will  go  but  a 
nail  way  towards  cieari^  tilie  character  of  Gorgey 
1  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  tells  us  that  the  way 
)  Transylvania  was  open  to  him ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
eceasar}'  to  add  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Trarlifce 
atires  of  that  mountain  district,  the  war  might 
ave  been  prolonged  indefinitely,  or,  at  all  events, 
Btil  some  terms  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  his 
TQggiing  countrymen.  It  would  appear,  how- 
vet,  Irom  this  letter,  that  hatred  and  jealousy  of 

and  Dembinaki,  and,  above  all,  of  Koesuth 
•of  every  on^  in  short,  who  stood  or  who  might 
land  in  bis  way,  was  ^e  prvading  sentinient  of 
is  mind  when  he  penned  it  Klapka  and  Francis 
'oIbe^,  both  of  irtiomwere  intimately^  acquainted 
ith  ue  ez-Sietator,  agree  in  thinking  diat  in 
nrakdering  his  army  he  was  solely  actuated  by 

unworthy  motives.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
rer,  that  he  is  now  in  the  receipt  of  an  Austrian 
enmon  in  hia  retreat  at  Klagenfurt,  and  ^is  cir- 
nmstance  Mrill  not  tend  to  diminish  the  very  com- 
lon  suspicion  entertained  of  his  premeditated 
"ea^iiery. 

TOie  toie  cause  of  the  fall  of  Hungary  may  there- 
ne  be  traced,  not  to  Austrian  discipline  or  to 
Laeeian  gold,  but  to  the  unhappy  dissensions  of 
er  own  leaders.  Without  unity  of  purpose  a 
snteat  of  this  nature  must  necessarily  faiL  Hence 
le  success  of  an  armed  struggle  against  consti- 
ited  aothority  usually  depends  upon  the  character 
od  energies  of  one  acknowledged  chief,  who  can 
Bt  in  the  field  as  wdl  as  plan  in  tiu  council, 
wohert  Brace,  and  Cromwell,  and  Washington,  all 
chieved  success  in  &eir  recpective  oiterpriaes; 
at  eadh  of  these  great  men  combined  within  him- 
iif  die  daraoter  both  of  warrior  and  statesman. 
L  leader  of  this  stamp  might,  and  probably  would, 
a-ve  brought  the  Hungarian  contest  to  a  happy 
innination,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  But  me 
fxipathies  of  this  brave  people,  instead  d  being 
aacMtrated  upon  one  acknowledged  head,  were 
i'traeted  and  divided  by  the  feuds  and  jealousies 
f  two  rival  duels,  whose  chums  upon  uie  nation 
'^en  of  nearly  equal  weight  Koanith  and  Gorgey 
•d  eadi  in       respectire  e^tusn  ^spUcyeA  the , 


highest  talents,  and  rendered  die  most  vital  ser- 
vices. Bat  unfortonatdy  the  sts  teaman  and  the 
orator  was  not  a  soldier ;  and  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  the  soldier  oould  not  bnx^  tiie  supe- 
■nanty  of  the  civilian.  The  united  energies  of 
these  two  men  might  have  defied  the  world;  the 
mean  passions  of  one  of  them  have  inflicted  u^n 
the  cause  of  European  freedom  by  iar  the  heaviest 
blow  of  modem  times. 

With  the  surrender  of  Gorgey  the  contest  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  I^e  greater  number  of  the 
Himgarian  chiefs  followed  his  example,  trusting  to 
the  vague  assurances  of  safety  which  were  held  out 
to  them  by  their  fitvourite  general.  We  cannot,  for 
the  honour  of  humanity,  suppose  that  Gorgey  could 
have  anticipated  the  doom  to  which,  through  his 
example  and  advice,  so  many  hundreds  of  his  com- 
rades were  consigned.  We  shall  not,  however, 
dwell  upon  the  sickening  detuls  of  Ansbian 
vengeance ;  but  there  was  one  act  of  atrodty  to 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding,  we  mean 
the  judidal  murder  of  Louis  Batthyani,  the  first 
Prime  Minister  of  Hungary  under  the  constitutioa 
of  March,  1848. 

The  high  rank  and  character  of  this  distin- 
guished nobleman  had  secured  him  this  elevated 
post.  He  was,  moreover,  a  stanch  advocate  of 
Austrian  connezion,  and  had  laboured  zealously 
throughout  the  summer  of  1848  to  prevent  a 
rupture  with  the  Court.  With  this  object  he  made 
several  visits  to  the  Imperial  family,  to  one  of 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  was  invariably 
received  with  the  distinction  due  to  his  station  and 
his  services.  When  matters  at  length  came  to 
a  crisis,  by  the  invasion  of  Jellachich,  he  resigned 
his  office  of  Prime  Minister,  and  retired  to  his  estates 
in  tiie  conntiy,  sdll  ent^buning  the  hope  that  an 
amicable  arrangement  might  be  effected.  He 
refused  to  join  the  insurgent  am^  which  was 
formed  in  the  autumn,  and  when  Windischgrats 
invaded  Himgary,  he  voluntarily  presented  himself 
in  the  Austrian  camp  ^vith  the  view  of  mediating 
between  the  hostile  parties.  He  was  immediately 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Austrian  commander; 
and  was  detained  a  prisoner  imtil  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  On  the  6th  of  October  last,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  insurrection  in  Vienna  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  he  was  publicly  executed  at  Pesth  as  a 
traitor.  From  what  we  nave  stated,  it  is  pretty 
obvious  that  no  overt  act  of  treason  could  be  laid 
to  his  charge.  It  was  alleged,  however,  as  appears 
from  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  which  con- 
demned him  to  the  gibbet,  that  he  had  remained  a 
member  of  the  Diet  after  it  had  been  dissolved  by 
the  Emperor,  and,  mraeover,  that  he  had  ccnnmitted 
acts  "which  tended  to  loosen  the  union,  as 
established  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  between 
Hungary  and  the  ImperifJ  and  Ro]™!  hweditaiy 
dominions,  and  which  eventually  caused  tiie  most 
threatening  dangers,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State."  The  meaning  of  these 
vague  words  was,  that  he  had  instigated  the  insur- 
rection in  Croatia  I  Such  was  the  principal  count 
in  the  indictment  agunst  BatthyanL  His  assassins 
had  the  incMiceivable  effrontery  to  lay  to  his  charge 
a  crime  for  which,  all  the  world  now  knows,  th^ 
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themselTeB  arc  alone  responnble.  We  allude  to 
the  expedition  of  Jellacluch  and  his  armed  bancUtti 

against  Uie  Diet  No  wonder  that  the  news  of 
Batthyani's  death  created  a  thrill  of  horror  in 
every  capital  in  Europe ;  and  that  even  the  wannest 
BnpporterB  of  the  Imperial  cause  regarded  it  with 
avowed  indignadon  and  disgust** 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  speculate  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  Hungary.  Fallen  thoi^h 
she  is,  however,  and  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  her 
remorseless  oppressors,  we  cannot  believe  that  her 

*  Ve  htra  heard,  upon  esoeUent  withori^,  that  the  Enpfiror 
of  BuMia  wioto,  withhU  ovr  hand,  upon  tiis  despatdi  which 
Goat>in«d  the  Mcoant  of  Batth;«ni*i  eucation,  **  Cest  iDbme  et 
d^fttant."  Nay.eveaUui  Tima  infoniMd  as,  that  men  whocoold 
suJm  m  toandauiu  a  use  of  thair  Tietoi;  "had  conqaered  in 
viiii .-— n*iw  of  17th  Oetober  kst. 


leontUUon  is  one  of  hopdeas  degradation.  D 
I  progress  of  a  people  who  are  capable  of  the  liei  * 
'  straggle  which  they  so  long  mamtained  s 
I  the  overwhelming  powers  arrayed  againet 
:  cannot  be  arrested  by  all  the  arts  that  tyranny 
devise.   One  important  reaalt,  at  least,  of  the 
I  movement  still  remains.    Tbe  abolitioD  of  til 
feudal  privileges  of  the  noUes,  and  the  coneeqaa 
elevation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  cu 
not  fail  to  conduce  to  the  future  welfare  of  tbi 
unhappy  country.   In  spite  of  imperial  armie8,tk 
germs  of  civil  liberty  have  fairly  taken  root  I 
I  Eastern  Europe.  The  growth  of  this  preciom  ted 
\  may  be  slow  and  difficult,  bnt,  thanks  to  the  sti^ 
'  memories  oT  the  past  year,  it  can  never  be  exiia 
\  gaiahed. 
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SearU  i»  Mortmain,  and  Cornelia.  LontiUm :  JtAm 
Chapman. 

The  title-page  does  not  inform  us  from  whose  pen 
these  two  tales  have  issued.  It  is  not,  however, 
an  unskilful  one,  and  probably  will  drop  ita  incog- 
nito in  the  course  of  no  long  time.  The  style  m 
which  they  are  written  is  easy  and  natural,  and  in 
spite  of  the  epistolary  form — a  form  which,  next 
to  dialogue,  we  have  always  found  the  least  attrac- 
tive— our  interest  is  kept  alive  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  One  very  obvious  objection  to 
the  tale  being  told  by  liie  letters  of  imaginary  cor- 
re^ndents  to  each  other  is  the  great  cUfficmty  of 
preserving  distinct  shades  of  character  in  the 
writers.  If  they  be  very  strongly  marked  the 
story  suffers  a  good  deal  as  a  narrative;  for, 
strictly,  the  same  events  ought  to  be  observed  in 
different  points  of  view  by  different  minds  In 
fiction  as  in  real  life,  and  then  t^e  continuity  of  the 
impressions  of  the  reader  is  necessarily  disturbed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  turn  of  mind 
appears  in  each  of  the  supposed  letter-writers,  the 
desired  illusion,  whatever  may  be  its  advantages, 
fails  to  be  attained ;  and  the  device  of  separating  the 
narrative  into  unconnected  morsels  appears  no  less 
clumsy  than  unnecessary.  Another  and  hardly 
less  serious  objection  to  this  method  of  telling 
a  story  is  the  necessary  absence  of  veri-simili- 
tude  that  results  from  the  appearance  of  sentimental 
exaltation  in  a  letter  of  one  friend  to  another. 
How  many  things  we  may  and  do  say  in  unre- 
strained friendly  intercourse  which  we  feel  it  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  to  put  upon  paper  and  send 
by  the  post!  When  people  are  together,  much 
that  is  of  itself  trivial,  or  jjerhaps  exa^erated,  is 
excused  by  the  tone  of  feeling  that  subsists  for  the 
moment  among  ^ose  who  are  conversing  together. 
The  same  observaUons,  when  transferred  to  paper, 
would  often  make  their  originator  blush  for  his  or 
hor  idleness  in  transcribing  (hem,  should  they  be 
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reproduced  in  black  and  white  after  the  internl' 
oS  a  few  days.  Hence  a  writer  of  fiction,  vlw 
dtooses  the  epistolary  to  the  narrative  fonu,  ii 
always  liable  to  expose  his  heroes  and  faenuue 
to  the  imputation  of  being  somewhat  pnerile  a 
pedauUc,  if  he  wishes  to  notice  in  their  imagiuuT 
letters  those  trifling  incidents  and  casnal  obsei* 
vations  which  make  np  the  sum  of  the  cbancta 
of  each  individual.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  foim 
which  we  protest  against,  we  have  no  heatation  iD 
preferring  "Hearts  in  Mortmain"  to  "Cornelii" 
The  tale  is  simpler  and  more  probable,  wi, 
should  say,  from  Uic  greater  elaborateneea  bes(offe<i 
on  its  execution,  that  it  was  the  author's  fovourite- 
The  story  opraiB  with  a  scene  at  aa  Eoglub 
country  house,  uie  owner  of  wludh,  Mr.  Beaachimpi 
is  rapidly  unking  from  the  ^ecta  of  concealed  im 
incurable  disease.  Conscious  of  his  approaduo^ 
death,  he  summons  to  his  bedside  an  old  tnc 
trusted  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  has  a  aorias 
disclosure  to  make,  and  an  important  charge  t 
commit  to  him.  His  daughter  Ethel  is  growi^ 
up  in  close  intimacy  with  her  so-called  com 
Edward  Beauchamp,  who  ia  also  an  inmatf  < 
Longbrooke,  the  family  residence.  The  dyin 
man  reveals  that,  though  in  truth  his  nephw 
Edward  is  the  natural  son  of  a  deceased  ^ 
Her  seducer,  years  before  the  commencement 
the  story,  liad  been  a  wooer  accepted  by  heree 
but  rejected  by  her  family.  He  avenged  the  dig 
by  inducing  her  to  elope  with  him.  Her  broth 
followed  in  pursuit  vunly  for  some  time,  but 
last  he  succeeded  and  found  the  olgect  of  his  sent 
A  duel  ensned,  with  a  remit  &tat  to  the  princii 
wrong-doer.  Shortly  afterwards  Edward  was  bo; 
and  his  mother,  upon  her  deatii-bed,  commend 
the  orphan  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Beancliamp,  with  t 
injunction  that  upon  no  account  should  an  nm 
hereafter  be  permitted  between  Edward  and  t 
daughter  of  []igiciEuaby'Ju»i0(dgie  we" 
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with  his  &thei^a  Mood.    Mr,  Beauchamp  when 

on  his  deathbed  repeated  the  aolemn  injunc- 
tion, and  added,  moreover,  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealing from  Edward  the  dreadful  secret  of  his 
parentage.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  the  only  person 
to  whom  this  confidence  is  made.  To  Ethel  it  is 
also  imparted,  and  she  undertakes  to  fulfil  her  dying 
father's  request  Time  wears  away,  nnd  the  two 
young  people  grow  up  without  any  diminution  of 
their  mutnal  auction.  The  young  man  at  length 
goes  to  travel  for  a  time,  nnd  a  neighbouring  gen- 
tleman, a  Sir  Charles  Herbert,  pays  unmistakeable 
attentions  to  the  heroine.  Bhe  has  now  a  severe 
tnal  to  encounter.  "Sot  only  does  her  boy-lover 
write  ardent  and  liTectionate  letters  to  her  from 
abroad,  hut  he  arrives  in  person  at  the  time  when 
the  courtship  of  Sir  C.  Herbert  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  agony  of  Edward  at  parting  with  her 
makes  her  ill  and  miserable,  but  she  remembers 
her  duty,  and  the  marriage  takes  place.  She  goes 
with  her  husband  to  Italy,  and  Edward  remains  in 
his  comparatively  deserted  home.  Eleanor  Osborne, 
however,  a  young  friend  of  Ethel's,  has  remained 
there  after  the  maixiage,  on  a  visit,  and  Edward  is 
Biirpriscd  into  a  marriage  with  her,  in  consequence 
of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life  being  construed 
into  the  aembbmce  of  pointed  attentions.  From 
this  time  everything  gets  worse  and  worse.  I>i8- 
contented  with  himself,  and  consequently  with  all 
other  things,  Edward  becomes  negligent  of  his 
wife,  and  gladly  seizes  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying her  to  Borne,  that  he  may  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ethel,  who,  with  her  husband,  has 
ectded  for  a  while  in  the  Eternal  City.  Here, 
however,  upon  hia  arrival,  his  smonldering  love 
bursts  out  in  all  its  pristine  intensity.  Eleanor 
is  sinking  under  anxiety  and  jealousy;  Edward 
frets  and  pines  away  visibly,  when  at  last  it  Incomes 
indispensable  to  explain  to  him  the  sad  and  secret 
history  of  his  parentage.  Upon  hearing  the  sad 
lale,  all  his  donbta  about  Ethel's  love  and  the 
straightforwardness  of  the  dealings  of  those,  whom 
in  his  disappointment  he  accused  of  separating 
him  from  her,  receive  an  explanation.  But  the 
peaceful  calm  lie  begins  to  experience  comes  too 
late  to  a  heart  long  broken  au^  a  shattered  frame. 
He  dies,  the  victim  of  hopeless  passion  and  the 
mystery  which  was  kindly  designed  to  spare  his 
feelings. 

Scenes  and  Legends  in  tlie  J^orih  of  Scotland.  By 
HcoH  MiLLEB.  London:  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

SixcE  the  days  that  the  insigniiicant  little  districts 
of  ancient  Greece  produced  herocSi  sages,  and 
statesmen,  who  made  their  native  townlets  a 
world's  wonder  for  all  time,  never  has  a  small 
patch  of  land  had  a  more  zealous  and  affectionate 
historian  than  Cromarty  possesses  in  Hugh  Miller. 

And  in  good  sooth  if  Cromarty,  thou^'h  of  the 
enormous  territorial  extent  of  twelve  miles  by  four, 
and  engaged  in  a  lively,  if  not  very  profitable, 
North  Soa  commerce  for  one  or  two  centuries, 
had  counted  the  production  of  Hugh  Aliller's  head, 
hand,  and  pen,  as  its  greatest  achievement,  Cro- 
marty would  have  done  enoagh  to  entitle  itself  to 


:  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  mankind.  Never  was 
the  history  of  Scotland  and  Scottish  character  jnore 
freshly  and  delightfully  illustrated  than  by  the  tale 
of  the  little  microcosm  before  us.  There  is  the 
sturdy  Saxon  working  out  hia  way  to  heaven  in 
every  page,  dogged,  thoughtful,  and  invincible. 
His  reliance  is  on  God,  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
rather  hackneyed  but  ever  noble  words  of  Racine, 
he  fears  nothing  else.  Not,  however,  without 
warmth  of  kindly  feeling  towards  man  is  the  son 
of  Cromarty.  Next  to  the  almost  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  of  Ute  stout  farmer,  who  loses  his  "  bonnie 
rigs"  knowingly  by  voting  against  the  landlord's 
presentee  to  die  benefice,  and  the  pair  lost  lad," 
who  returns  a  Bapdst  to  his  native  place,  and 
wears  out  the  ronunder  of  his  days  In  the  jnons 
unrequited  toil  of  instracMi^  those  whom  none 
other  cared  for,  and  in  the  practice  of  every  evan- 
gelic virtue — next  to  these,  we  say,  in  power,  and 
perhaps  before  them  in  attractiveness,  we  have 
tales  of  affection,  tender  and  true,  of  the  loving 
heart  yearning  for  the  bride  wooed  and  trustingly 
self-promised  in  childhood,  and  the  successful 
adventurer  in  distant  parts,  who  sends  home  sub- 
stantial tokens  of  a  lively  and  grateful  memory  to 
tho  humble  friends  of  his  earlier  life.  It  is  all 
Cromarty,  it  is  true ;  but  both  to  the  writer  and  the 
reader  Cromarty  is  the  world  for  the  time  being. 
The  latter  can  hardly  divest  himself  of  the  notion 
that  he  too  is  a  Cromarty  man ;  in  other  words, 
the  author  knows  well  both  his  craft  and  the 
material  he  works  upon.  A  diamond  will  cut  a 
diamond.  Human  hearts,  thotigh  still  more  pre- 
cious jewels,  are  not  less  effective  in  reciprocal 
action.  It  is  with  regret  that  our  space  precludes 
us  from  dwellinglonger  upon  this  reprint  of  Mr. 
Miller's  book.  That  such  a  charming  work  should 
obtain  a  reprint,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years, 
shows  how  slowly  even  great  merit  obtains 
recognition  from  the  public  It  shows,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  writer  who  deserves  may 
also  obtain  something  more  than  a  mere  ephemeral 
popularity  in  an  age  which  (the  complaint  is  as 
old  as  Hesiod)  ever  runs  after  the  newest  song. 

The    Year  Booh  of  'the  Counirv.   By  William 

HowiTT.  London:  Coibum. 
We  are  informed  by  the  preface  that  this  work  is 
designed  as  a  companion  to  "  The  Book  of  the 
Seasons,"  and  that  the  two  books  mxtst  go  together 
to  complete  a  round  of  subjects.  A  portentons 
piece  of  information,  take  it  as  yon  will  I  "We  ore 
sorry  that  the  "Book  of  the  Seasons,"  though 
enjoying  "  the  favour  of  the  pahlic,"  will  have  to 
put  up  with  such  a  dismal  barren  old  mud  as  the 
"  Year  Book"  for  a  companion,  and  we  utterly  deny 
the  necessity  of  two  foolish  things  to  complete  a 
round.  One  is  surely  enough  in  all  conscience,  if 
a  round  is  to  be  completed,  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  the  process  can  be  effected  as  satisfac- 
torily with  one  as  with  both.  The  process  of  going 
forward  is  utterly  hopeless  with  either  of  tliem. 

There  is,  in  truth,  however,  a  certain  function  to 
be  performed  in  the  literary  world,  and  this  wo 
will  cordially  admit  is  well  perfoij^cw^!^^^  of 
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the  books  in  question.  There  is  an  empty  Taeaot 
daes  of  minds  whidi  mnst  bare  its  literature.  Any 
trivial  twaddle  will  serve  the  tnm.  Stiqnd  anec- 
dotes, whether  well  or  ill  told,  cockney  babble  of 
green  fields,  stapendonaly  stale  tmisms,  helpless 
drivel  about  "  the  rights  of  laboor,"  a  strii^  of 
botanical  names,  that  peculiar  kind  of  pathetic 
writing  which  is  teclmice^y  known  as  mawkish,  fur- 
nish the  fusionless  mess  wMch  delights  those  who  do 
not  hunger  for  strong  meat,  and  could  not  digest  it 
if  they  partook  of  it.  Snch  will  find  that  the  "  Year 
Bool^'  "  snita  tl^  comfdaint"  to  a  nioefy.  Those, 
however,  who  may  have  exercised  their  obaervadon 
ever  so  little  upon  things  as  they  are,  were, 
or  ought  to  b^  will  find  little  in  this  very  ainmi- 
prii^ly  ^roen-boDnd  book  that  will  trntiy  them 
for  penuong  it  We  have,  for  instance,  the  xidica- 
looB  but  rtereotyped  delnum  of  "  good  old  timea  " 
cooked  up  in  many  forms,  but  ceitunly  not  much 
improved  by  the  operation.  We  have,  too,  most 
absurd  and  impossible  characters.  The  Old  Squire, 
a  bad,  coarse  copy  from  the  hero  of  "  Bracebridge 
Hall "  (itself  but  a  copy  of  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Goverley),  is  exhibited  as  a  type  of  elderly  country 
gentlemen  at  the  present  day.  There  is  a  young 
squire  as  a  counterpart,  equally  unknown  in  the 
r^ons  of  fact  or  poaaibUity.  There  are  also  some 
ptt^ietic  tales  in  which  the  pathos  is  fortunately 
}»8vented  from  affecting  us  too  powerfully  by 
their  overvdielming  duiness.  There  is  poUtical 
{diilo80{Ay,  too,  ^riiich  is  clearly  the  production  of 
neither  politician  nor  philosopher ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  progress,  though  the  author  is  sadly 
behind.  Thrae  n,  mtmover,  a  good  deal  of  talking 
to  Bunkum  about  Sdtidt  laboiverB^  mechuiics,  and 
so  forth — the  ordmary  stock-in-tmde  a  philan- 
throinsL  But  how  they  are  wronged  and  how  th^r 
wrongfl  could  be  remedied,  is,  of  course,  another  and 
a  very  uiiim]>ortant  question.  As  a  relief  to  these 
difficult  subjects,  the  author,  having  exhausted  his 
emptiness  in  England,  carries  us  off  to  Germany 
for  an  autumn  trip ;  and  here,  we  confess,  our 
expectations  were  raised.  Nothing  is  more  amusing 
than  a  cockneyfied  account  of  a  foreign  country. 
We  were,  however,  sadly  disappointed.  If  Mr. 
Howift  is  dull  in  Ei^land,  he  enjoys  a  double  por- 
tion of  stupidity  when  he  ^proachee  the  cradle  of 
onr  race.  We  closed  his  bo(^  gasping  with  fatigue. 
What  can  be  the  reaeon  that  this  rubl^  is  printed  ? 
thought  we.  Alas!  the  answer  comes  but  too 
readily.   The  people  are  half  eduorted,  and  read 


(tfaoae  who  can)  musk  stuff  u  ilui  hecuBe  tbev 
know  no  better.  The  oppcmenls  d  education, 
those  pious  people  who  lock  im  die  al^abet  unlej) 
we  consei^  to  take  it  with  max  dubboleili  ml 
such  hynuH  as, 

**  Ood  bless  the  Mgnire  md  his  rditioB^ 
And  keep  qb  in  our  proper  RUtiixi"— 

and  our  excellent  GhaaecAlorB  of  the  Exdieqna, 
who  keep  an  excise  on  paper  for  the  bese&t  ^ 
Prince  Qeoige  and  Hong  Kong  estaUidiDate. 
have  mnch  beddes  Air.  Howitt^s  noDmae  u 
answer  for. 

He  followh^  pnblicataons  have  ben  recoved:- 

RecoUectioiuo/ .^fAuy.    By B.  C Feck.  MaMotu^ 

FIcet-stMcC.  . 
7%e  WarUng  Mtm'i  JMeiid,   London ;  John  Csad,!]; 

Stnad. 

Stmtk  Afric*  Ddtmmttd.  By  Rev.  TJwraley  Ui. 
Ltndott:  John  Muoi^  lit  Citj-nti. 

The  WorUng  dmmet  Greal  BrtM».  By  Rtr.  Siui 
G.  Green,  A3.   London :  John  Snow,  FuenoMcMnr.  , 

SmUKga  mer  tktlOMe.  London:  John  CmiiII,]!S, 
Stand. 

7V0  Spetcha  in  the  Hotat  ^  Common  ra  tht  Vmeato 
of  Or/ord  and  CtmMige.  W.  D.  Chridit,  bit, 
London. 

The  Garlimi.   London :  OfOomMdge  and  Sim 

Bible  af  Etierf  Lmi.   London :  Samud  BiptemJ 

Sobs,  PateraosteMow* 
Tke  Poena  md  Seagi  af  WlOhan  HntUtm,  tfBmgm. 

By  Junes  nuenon.   Edinbnrgh:  T.  G.  Sn^ham. 
Memoir  of  Ike  late  Jwmet  Hatleg,  AX.  TkH  edioc. 

Glaagoir:  David  Bryee. 
Prize  Euay  m  tke  BleteriaU  Pl^  tf  Skek^mt.  Lo- 

don :  Wiekham  and  YeHaad,  Stand. 
A  GtOde  to  German  IMeratwre.    By  Franz  Adolfb  MmA- 

tiaker.   London :  J.  J.  GoiBsoinc,  Chtim  wpT. 
The  Mmnd  Imprtmememt.    By  Robert  nenfav  Gnri^- 

Edinburgh :  Adam  sod  Chsries  Black. 

Tke  Edtnburgk  Ckrittimt  Magtatiae.  EAnbO!^:  M> 

and  Ritehie. 

The  Nmtitmal  CycIop<adia  ef  VufA  KiumU^  Ub- 
don :  Charles  Knigfat. 

Ah  Ettay  on  tke  Temkncy  of  Mattel  CumOm 

Science  and  Religion.  By  James  Sarille,  Binuii^' 
London  ;  Fartrid^  and  Oakey. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Republic  of  Carta  tUca,  By  I 

M.   London :  P.  P.  Thoms. 

Catkottc  Seriet;  ReUgiom  Myrtery  Comiderti.  La- 

don :  John  Chapman. 
Tke  Batke  ofBkeniek  Genaumy.  By  Edwin  Lee.  Londn 

James  Churchill. 


ASSUBANCE  OFFICES. 


Wett  of  Scotland  Guarantee  Auociatton.  —  Tlie  Fifth 
Annual  Meeting  of  Shareholders  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  ult,  in  the  Stu-  Hotel,  Glas- 
gow. Andrew  GafWaith,  Esq.,  one  of  the  directors,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  S.  M.  Pennej',  the  manager,  rend 
the  report,  which  was  a  most  comprehensire  one,  embracing 
ererything  of  importance  connected  with  the  Association 
from  its  commencement,  and  among  other  matters  the  fact 
that  the  shares  of  the  Association  never  having  reached  a 


premium,  there  had  been  no  room  for  specubtion 
stated,  and  from  this  the  inference  may  be  drawn 
original  aharebcdden  generally  hold  their  shares  still.  1« 
opinion  of  the  Duectors  was  expressed,  that  althoogli  ihet 
is  a  liabilitj'to  a  certain  extent  still  attached  to  tbe.W>ri- 
ation,  in  common  with  unexpired  bonds,  stUl  ^ 
measures  they  bad  adopted  no  losn was  likdy  to  ^'■'^ 
until  the  liability  was  at  an  end,  which  would  be  to  re> 
ruary  next,  the  balance  U  caoital  would Jiot  bei^u^  " 
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warn  proposed  to  divide  the  rest  fond  among  the  ahare- 
boUlers  next  month.  The  preaeot  Dirccton  to  continue 
in  office  till  the  dissolution,  for  which  atqte  were  to  be 
taken  in  terms  of  the  coostitation  of  the  Assodatioo.  A. 
pause  ensued,  which  seemed  to  indicate  either  that  the 
spirit  (tf  peace  prevailed,  or  that  the  ahaiehoUers  had  come, 
cqiecting  to  hear  that  they  were  to  get  their  money  imme- 
^iuiy,  and  were  disappointed,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  eknigated  faces  of  some  of  them  during  the  reading  of 
the  report.  It  seemed  also  as  if  they  felt  disposed  to  let 
the  Diiecton  do  as  they  liked  witboat  their  help,  and  the 
Ckainnsn  was  obliged  to  ask  one  shareholder  to  more, 
end  another  to  second,  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
was  done  without  a  single  comment.  Hie  Chairmsn  then 
said  that  Mr.  Penney  woold  answer  any  quesdons  that 
might  be  pat  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Penney  put  an  extra  smile 
on  his  bland  countenance  to  encourage  those  who  might 
bedimisedtoask  questions;  but  beyond  a  good-humoured 
"Tc'll  pn  OS  our  money  1"  wbtcb  came,  we  bdieve,  from 
the  seconder  of  the  report,  and  which  wsssnswered  by  the 
Manager,  of  course  affirmatin^,  no  qnestions  were  put; 
and  some  of  the  Directors,  by  patting  on  their  bats,  gave 
the  signal  that  the  meeting  was  at  an  end,  and  the  sl^re- 
boldera  made  their  exit  Now,  it  does  appear  to  us  that 
the  Directors  of  this  concern  bavftdone  themselves  justice. 
Having  bnm^t  natters  nearly  to  «  close  tn  so  sstirisctory 
a  w^,  we  tiunk  thnr  oogfat  to  have  got  Auditors  named 
from  the  general  body  of  shareholders,  and  a  Committee  to 
wind  Up,  so  that  not  only  tbeir  prudent  direction  but  the 
good  Bwnagement  of  Mr.  Penney  might  have  been  duly 
adnowlcdged.  And  in  these  times,  when  so  much  bad 
management  prevails  and  is  cktonided,  it  certainlv  is  much 
to  be  desired  tiist  a  recpid  ahoold  be  kept  of  uose  who 
have  donetbdrdoty.  Had  we  held  shares  in  tUs  concern, 
we  would  have  moved  that  the  Directors  retain  a  sum  to 
purchase  a  fitting  testimonial  ior  Mr.  Penney,  to  be 
inscribed — "Presented  to  S.  M.  Penney,  Esq.,  Manager  of 
the  West  of  Scotland  Guarantee  Association,  by  the  share- 
holders, upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  good  naoagement,  by  which,  while  otiier  Companies 
have  ksd  heavy  losses,  they  have  received  back  their  a^tal 
widioat  diminution. 

Legal  and  Cemmerciat  Fire  Ataurance  Society. -~T\te 
Annual  Meetii^  of  this  Society  was  held,  at  tlte  Com- 
pany's Offices,  73,  Cheapside,  on  Thursday,  July  4tb,  Mr. 
Alderman  and  Sheriff  Lawrence  in  the  ctudr,  who,  having 
stated  the  (rigect  at  the  meeting,  called  upon  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Bowser,  to  read  the  fblhmiag  Report  ^"Tbe  Direc- 
tors have  much  pleasure  in  a^n  meetmgthe  Shareholders, 
at  tins  Annual  Meetliw,  and  m  being  enabled  to  present  an 
enconn^ing  Report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  past 
year  has  been  one  of  considerable  trial,  in  consequence  o£ 
the  fmnatim  of  several  new  Offices,  some  of  which  have 
in  some  degree  interfiered  with  the  connexion  wiginaily 
sttnched  to  this  Society,  and  particularly  in  cousequence  of 
the  reduction  by  the  older  estabUshmeots  of  the  extrava- 
gant rates  charged  on  warehouses  and  other  extensive 
premises,  and  the  more  active  competition  with  this  Society 
which  resulted  therefrom.  Your  Directors,  however,  have 
the  satisfaction  to  K^ort,  that  this  competition,  while  it 
has  proved  most  benefidd  to  the  paW^  ha*  not  had  the 
effiect  intended  of  indudnf  the  Assurers  with  this  Society 
to  abandon  those  W  whom  their  interests  have  been  so 
greaUy  promoted.  Your  Directors  have  the  satisfaction 
to  report  the  ^pointment  during  the  past  year  of  138 
new  agents,  during  the  same  period  2,413  new  policies 
have  been  issoed,  averaging  858/.  esdi;  and  that  the 
iacosse  of  the  Sodety  has  increased  Grom  IfilS&i.  Is.  8d.  to 
8,22{U1  9b.  5d.  Your  Directors  agun  refer  to  the  principle 
on  which  this  Office  is  conducted,  viz.,  the  exclusion  of  all 
extremely  hazardous  risks,  and  tiie  experience  of  the  past 
year  has  fully  confirmed  them  in  their  reliance  on  the 
soundness  of  this  principle,  inasmuch  as  daring  the  past 
year  your  Directors,  adhering  to  this  rule,  have  thought  it 
thrir  ^ity  to  decline  several  properties  offered  for  insurance 
which  have  since  been  destroyed  fire,  whereby  a  loss  of 
about  4,000£  has  been  avoided.  Ilie  general  character  of 
the  risks  undertaken  may,  however,  be  better  judged  of  by 
comparing  the  gross  receipts  of  premium  for  the  past  three 
years  vrith  the  claims  for  fire  within  the  same  period.  The 
amount  received  for  premiums  has  been  18,482/.,  the  claims 
paid,  8,482/:,  leaving  a  surplus  of  10,000/,  after  defraying 


all  the  preliminary  expenses,  the  amount  paid  for  inteiett 
to  the  shareholders,  the  cnrrent  charges  of  man^fcment,, 
and  the  expense  of  establishing  ^ncies,  there  remains 
still  a  disposable  balance  of  1,034/.  3s.  7d.  This 
balance  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  ^ 
laige  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  fbrmi^on  of  the 
Office,  and  in  establishing  about  510  efficient  agencies  in 
all  -parts  of  En^aod,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Much  of  this 
expense  wQl  not  arise  again ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  consists 
in  the  establisliment  of  agencies  your  Duwctora  are  con- 
vinced will  prove  to  be  a  good  investment  of  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  as  by  those  means  the  bauness  is  daily 
iocrearing.  The  progress  of  the  Sodety  saxf  be  further 
manifested  by  a  comparison  derived  from  the  nriiamentary- 
Returns  of  the  duties  on  Fire  Insurances  paid  to  Govern- 
ment by  this  Office  during  the  Isst  three  years : — In  1847'> 
the  duty  was  2,043/.;  in  1848,  4,246^. ;  in  1849,  6,460/.  ; 
and  an  inspection  of  the  returns  will  also  show  that  the 
rate  fA  increase  to  the  amount  of  duty  pud  by  this  Office 
is  greater  than  that  obtained  by  almost  any  other  establish- 
ment of  however  long  duration.  By  the  terms  of  the  deed 
of  settlement,  the  foUowi^  Directors  go  out  of  office  hs 
rotation,  viz. : — William  Cook,  £sq.,  Robert  EUis,  Esq.,. 
William  EUiot,  Esq..  M.D.,  Frederick  James  Hall,  Esq.> 
and  John  Gladstone,  Esq.,  being  eSgible,  offer  themselves 
for  re-election.  Your  Directors  beg  to  recommend  that 
interest  at  the  nte  of  5  per  cent,  should  be  paid  to  the 
shareholders  on  the  amount  of  the  paid-up  capital.  It 
only  remains  to  impress  upon  every  sbareholder  the  great 
importance  of  his  using  the  utmost  exertion  among  hi» 
Mends  and  connexions  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
Sode^.  Your  Directors  acknowledge  with  much  satis- 
faction the  strenuous  eftnts  of  many  <tf  their  constituents^ 
and  they  cannot  doubt  tiiat  the  past  soccess  oS  the  Society 
will  stimulate  them  to  renewed  actirity  and  perEeverance. 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report* 
entered  into  a  lucid  statement  in  explanation  of  some  points 
bearing  on  the  position  of  the  Society,  of  a  most  favour- 
able nature,  sod  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the' 
shareholders.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  retiring 
Directors,  wh«n  it  was  stated  had  given  an  average  attend- 
ance at  the  office  of  fifty-nine  times  each  during  the  year^ 
were  elected,  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  was 
declared  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  sodety.  After 
thanks  to  the  Directors  and  Chairman,  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated. 

Attai  Ammrmmu  Clw»yy.n-On  Wednesday,  the  lOtb 
nit,  the  42nd  Annual  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the 
Atlas  Assurance  Company  wss  held  at  the  Office  of  the 
Company,  in  Cfaea^ide,  John  CHiver  Hanson,  Esq.,. 
Chairman,  presiding  en  the  occasion.  The  objects  of  the 
meeting  tuning  been  stated,  the  following  Report  of  the 
Court  of  Directon  was  presented  to  the  meeting : — 
"  The  Directon  beg  to  call  die  attention  of  the  proprietors 
to  the  drcnm stance,  that  the  first  period  of  five  years,  for 
the  declaration  of  a  bonus  on  the  life  polides  of  the  com- 

ry,  conformsbly  with  the  new  regulation  made  in  1848» 
which  quinquennial  were  substituted  for  septennial 
division,  expired  at  Christmas,  1849,  and  they  have  again 
great  satis&ction  in  communicating  to  the  Proprietors  the 
result  (tf  the  Aettuury*s  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities- 
of  the  life  branch  of  the  Company's  business,  up  to  the 
last  mentioned  date.  The  total  life  surplus,  or  profits,  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  U^ther  for  the  teven  years,  up 
to  Christmas  1844,  amounted  to,  262,4721. 14s.  8d. ;  while 
a  like  surplus  for  the  shorter  term  of^e  years,  just  ended> 
amounts  to  nesrly  as  much,  namely,  to  24^995/.  6s.  2d. 
The  surplus  in  each  case  being  actuaUv  realised  and  not 
anticipatory.  Of  the  surplus  up  to  CbrishnaB  last  the 
Directors  have  appropriated  to  the  life  policies  In  Great 
Britain  andlreland  respective^  the  sum  of  193,364/. 14s.I  Id. 
retaining  53,630/.  lis.  3d.  as  a  cautionary  reserve,  kept 
back  to  be  improved  at  compound  interest  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Pt^cy-holders.  The  effect  of  this  laige 
measure  of  success  will  be  to  award  to  lofe  Assurers  in 
Great  Britain  an  amount  of  bonus  of  which  there  are  few 
examples  at  the  present  time ;  and  as  in  the  Atias  Office 
parties  hsve  the  option  of  applying  the  bonus  dtlier  in 
adding  to  the  sum  assured  or  m  reducing  the  premiums, 
they  can  realise  the  great  advantage  of  obtaining  their 
assurances  at  very  low  rates  of  premiums,  with,  all  the 
security  tiuit  comet  from  8^SBfeyl*!Jl©©^?f@««=^ 
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those  rates  which  insure  a  Mffh  degree  of  securitjr  for  | 
the  fulfilment  of  engagement)!,  which  it  seems  to  the ' 
Directors  so  important  to  place  beyond  the  risk  of: 
disappointment  nnder  any  ordinary  circumstances.  In 
asking  the  proprietors,  therefore,  to  use  their  indi- ' 
vidnal  assistance  In  sustaining  the  present  high  position  | 
of  the  Atlas  Office,  by  promoting  a  constant  accession  ^ 
of  new  assurances,  they  have  an  advantage  which  they  are 
persuaded  is  possessed  by  very  few  Courts  of  Directors, ' 
namely,  that  they  believe  a  snbstantial  benefit  would  be  | 
conferred  on  all  persons  who  can  be  made  to  recognise  the  \ 
now  generally  aunitted  du^  of  resfniing  to  the  practice  of  i 
life  Assurance  as  a  sure  protection  to  their  famiuea  against 
the  miseries  of  poverty  or  of  dependance,  which  so  often ; 
follow  the  death  of  those  who  are  placed  in  the  responsible 
position  of  heads  of  families.  Those  proprietors  who  are 
willing  to  act  on  this  Intter  suggestion  of  the  Directors 
will  be  very  j^eatly  assisted  b^  beii^  able  to  state  the  fol- 
lowing very  important  Acts,  -nz^  that  there  are  now  accu< 
mnlated  funds  from  life  premiums  alone  of  1,353,436/. 
68.  6d.,  and  that  the  annual  income  of  the  life  branch  of 
the  Company's  business  exceeds  170,0O0A  The  progress 
of  the  Company  will  be  exhibited  by  stating  that  when  the 
bonus  syiitem  was  adopted  by  the  Directors  in  IS16,  the 
accumulated  life  premiums  amounted  to  no  more  than 
69^91.  Is.  4d.,  while,  as  befinre  mentioned,  they  now 
exceed  1,3S3,435/. ;  and  that  the  annual  income  of  tlus 
branch,  which  in  1816  was  about  22,674/.,  has  now  increased 
to  upwards  of  170,000/.  The  addition  to  the  new  policies 
issued  during  the  last  five  years  have  varied  with  the  ages 
of  the  parties,  but  the  average  addition  has,  for  Great 
Britain,  been  near^  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum 
assured;  while  ftor  poHdes  wbidi  bare  been  in  force  from 
1816,  the  additions  Mve  been  much  larger,  as  is  shown  in 
the  table  printed  in  the  Office  proposals.  The  premiums 
on  new  life  policies  effected  with  ue  Company  have  been 
greater  in  amount  for  the  last  than  in  manjr  preceding 
j-ears — a  feature  roost  favourable  to  see  realised,  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  competition  which  atill  exists 
in  this  branch  of  the  Company's  bn^nesa^  and  which  they 
trust  may  be  properly  regarded  as  evidence  that  the 
general  principles  of  busineas  which  have  guided  them  in 
their  transactions  are  recc^^iUBed  as  sound  in  themselves, 
and  that  they  have  been  administered  in  a  manner  which 
has  made  the  Atlas  Office  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public."  The  Report  appeared  to  give  general  satis- 
fftction,  and  the  nsual  routine  buMnen  haWng  been  trans- 
acted, the  meeting  separated. 

Xoru'irh  Union  Life  Ituurance  Society. — The  Annual 
Cenernl  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Office,  in  Surrey-street,  on  Friday  the  12th  ult  At 
twelve  o'clock,  the  President  (Major-general  Sir  Robert 
John  Harrey)  took  the  chair,  and  called  on  the  Secretaiy, 
Snmuel  Bignold,  Esq.,  to  open  the  business.  Mr.  Bigntud 
then  obsen-ed  that  the  meeting  had  been  convened  in  the 
usual  way  by  adi-ertisement,  which  had  been  inserted  in 
all  the  >Un:wich  papers  After  reading  the  advertisement  in 
question,  he  proceeded : — He  should  now  lay  before  the 
meeting  the  annual  statement  of  the  accounts  for  the  past 
year,  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1849.  These  accounts  had 
oeen  submitted  to  the  Directors,  and  by  them  l^lly  sane- 
tiooed  and  approved.  He  might  also  state  that  they  had 
aDdei;gone  the  uanal  reri^n  by  the  Auditors,  (acctmling 
to  tlie  deed  of  settlement,)  who  reported  that  "  tbey  had 
examined  the  accounts  &om  30tn  June,  1848,  to  30th 
Jnne,  1849,  and  had  found  them  correct."  The  first  was 
an  account  of  the  receipts  for  the  twelve  months,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  disbursements  during  the  aame  period. 
By  this  account  it  appeared  that  the  income  for  the  finan- 
cial year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  257,482/.  2s.  Ild.,  of 
which  169,671/.  14s.  4d.  had  been  received  on  account 
of  annual  premiums  upon  policies.  By  the  second  account 
it  appeared  that  the  assets  of  the  Society  amounted 
on  the  :iOth  June,  1849,  to  2,120.000/.  128.  8d.  This 
sum  was  invested  under  various  lieads,  counting  of  the 
public  funds,  mortgages,  loans  to  Insurers  on  their 
policies,  agents'  and  bankers' balances,  and  policy  stamps ; 
and  was  divisible  ander  two  beads — first,  the  general  capital 
of  the  Socie^  amounting  to  1,945,675/.  19s.  2d.;  and 


second,  the  reserve  fund,  amounting  to  174,324/.  13b.  6d. 
— Account  No.  3  exhibited  the  aggregate  liabilities  of  the 
Society,  classified  under  the  heads  of  whole  life  policies, 
special  contracts,  policies  for  terms,  and  endovments; 
also  the  aggrmte  of  the  sum  payable  to  annnitanta, 
whether  to  males,  females,  or  under  special  contract*. 
Account  No.  4  exhibited  the  total  number  of  life  mem- 
hers  under  their  respective  ages,  such  numl>er  aoKninting 
to  6,892 ;  also  the  number  and  ages  of  the  annnitants, 
making  a  total,  males  and  females,  of  763. — As  regarded 
the  general  business,  he  obsmed  that  tbey  bad  three 
classes  in  the  Society — first,  insnrancei  on  lives;  Kcoadly, 
endowments;  and  thirdly,  annuitants.  Endowments  £d 
not  require  to  be  scheduled  under  any  table  of  mortali^ ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  life  insurers  ana  annuitants,  it  vai 
necessaiy  to  keep  a  strict  mortality  table.  At  the  present 
time  there  were  260  male  annuitants,  the  youngest  of 
whom  waa  24,  and  the  oldest  90 ;  and  503  female  annui- 
tants, the  youngest  being  17  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  101.  They  were,  however,  obliged  to 
take  the  rough  and  the  smooth  t<^ther.  A  shut  time 
ago  a  gentleman  sunk  several  hundred  pounds  in  annntty, 
and  did  not  live  many  days  after;  and  it  was  the  pro&s 
arising  from  short  lives  like  this  that  had  to  be  set  against 
the  long  ones.  The  annuity  branch  of  the  busuKss, 
although  not  very  profitable,  yet,  from  the  most  careftd 
calculation  made  a  short  time  since,  had  been  shown  not 
to  be  a  losing  one,  and  it  was  one  which  they  could  not  do 
without  in  an  institution  like  this.  The  fifth  head  of  tke 
acconnt  exhibited  tiie  business  for  the  last  twelve- 
months ;  an  account  that  always  possessed  great  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  evidenced  the  temper  of  the  public  as 
to  the  estimation  in  which  the  Sodety  was  held. 
This  account  gave  a  comparative  statement  of  aew 
business  for  the  years  1849  and  18.50,  showing  the 
total  number  of  policies  on  lives  for  the  former  year 
to  have  heen  400;  total  sum  insured,  178,029/.  'ifo. 
8d. ;  amount  of  premium,  5,65K  15s.  9d.  In  the  lattcr 
year  (1850)  these  sums  were  increased  thus:  number  of 
life  policies,  449 ;  sum  inaure^  20^236/.  14s.  4d. ;  UDOnK 
of  premium,  6,4^/.  18s.  9d.  Number  of  poUcea  to  annni- 
tants  in  1849,  69 ;  in  1850,  72.  Amount  sunk  in  1849, 
19,177/.  2s.  5d.;  in  1850,  29,0831.  15s.  3d.  lliis  state- 
ment showed  an  increase  of  49  in  the  policies,  and  neariy 
30,000/.  in  the  amount  assured  in  the  department  of  Etc 
insurance  contrasted  with  the  former  rear.  There  bad 
also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  anmUtants,  6B  to 
72,  as  ciKnmred  with  the  previous  year.  He  tnisted  that 
they  should  go  on  increasing,  and  that  every  year  woaU 
show  the  same  satisfacttny  results.  After  some  discaaaoa 
as  to  the  expediency  of  retaining  so  las;g:e  a  sum  as  1 70,000t 
in  reserve,  and  the  desirableness  of  appointing  more  ageats 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Company'aBfihira,  on  the  motion 
(tf  Mr.  Steward,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jay,  the  wannest  thuks 
of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Directors  and  the  Secre- 
tary, for  their  valuable  services  to  the  Sodety,  and  the 
business  terminated. 

The  Mutual  Life  ^sstmatce  Society. — ^The  half-ytwH 
general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  17th  ultimo,  at  the  London  Tavern,  for  the 
of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Auditon  for  the  six  moulhi 
ending  the  30tii  of  June  las^  to  elect  five  Dfrectors,  ami  one 
Auditor,  and  fbrother  special  objects.  Mr.J.  Mollettwasia 
the  chair.  The  debit  side  of  the  acconnt  presented  by  the 
Auditors  showed  a  total  of  28,961/.  6s.  3d.,  inctudii^  the 
itemsof  13,522/.  17s.  6d.,theamountof  premiums  on  reoewDd 
assurances,  and  1,563/.  17s.  9d.,  being  the  amount  of  pre* 
mhiras  received  on  68  new  assurances.  The  balance  in 
hand  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  after  payment  ot  all  liaiM- 
tles  up  to  tiiat  date  was,  4,777/.  7a.  9d.  The  report  of  the 
Auditors  was  received  and  adopted.  The  ChairmB 
annonnced  that  since  the  last  half-yeju-ly  meeting  the 
Society  had  lost  the  services  of  Mr,  Hardy,  their  Actaary, 
who  had  entered  the  service  of  another  company,  and  tint 
the  vacancy  had  been  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
S.  Brown.  The  following  gentieinen  retiring  by  rotaticBi. 
were  re-elected  Directors  :— Mr.  S.  £.  Beck,  Mr.  W.  F.  A. 
Deliine,  Mr.  V.  Knight,  Mr.  Richard  Morris,  and  Mr.  J. 
Whiskin.   Mr.  J.  Reeves  was  re-elected  an  Auditor. 
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FAMauB,  Kke  most  of  his  contemporaries,  witb 
Virgil,  and  filled  with  an  idolatrotu  veneration  for 
Homer,  whoee  works  he  piously  installed  in  his 
Jibraiy,  though  hopelessly  ^orant  of  ever  under- 
studing  the  langnage  in  which  they  were  written, 
Petnu^  determined  to  compose  an  epic  which 
should  make  his  name  immortal.  The  result  was 
a  poem  on  a  snbject  utterly  devoid  of  interest  to 
liis  own  or  anr  racoeeding  age,  and  in  a  language 
fmm  which  all  Uving  power  had  departed,  never  to 
The  august  pages  of  "Africa"  are  accord- 
ingly now  seldom  disturbed,  except,  in  very  idle- 
aen,  by  soch  virtuoto*  as  incorred  the  just  sarcasm 
of  Sterne  tsad  Sydney  Smith.  Trifles  in  their 
mdioi's  estimation,  and  written  in  a  language 
"vhich  he  considered  ephemeral,  remain,  on  the 
wntrary,  unharmed  by  lapse  of  centuries,  and  pre- 
aare  ^e  memory  of  the  loves  and  lives  of  Petrarch 
and  Laura  as  fresh  as,  and  perhaps  more  widely 
diilused  than  they  were  in  the  poet's  own  gene- 
ration. 

Allowing  for  the  discrepancies  of  age  and  coun- 
try, there  exists  something  of  an  analogy  between 
the  friend  of  Rienzi  and  the  "Corycian  old  man" 
of  Mount  Rydal,  as  &r  as  r^^ards  their  aspiration 
for  poetic  fame,  and  the  means  they  contemplated 
to  secure  the  attainment  of  their  wishes.  Words- 
worth, while  h^tnally  pouring  forth  those  "wren- 
like  warblii^"  which  in  th«r  troth  «id  nature 
find  a  fiv  more  certain  wdcome  in  men's  hearts 
^lun  is  Touchsaled  to  more  amUtious  strains,  was, 
«  he  ten  ufl,  continually  haunted  by  the  notion 
tfa*t  he,  being  a  poet,  must  and  onght  to  compose 
»  poem — a  poem  which  should  liv^  and  morally 
Md  intellectually  deserve  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he 
fwwied  some  old  romantic  tal^  by  Milton  left 
unsung;  sometimes  he  longed  to  relate  how  the 
dauntless,  though  vanquished,  Mithridates  passed 
northwards,  and  became  OcUn  the  Scandiiuvian, 
tJie  father  of  a  race  by  ^om  the  Roman  Empire 
perished ;  or  how  the  followers  of  Sertorius  settled 
in  the  Fortunate  Isles,  and  left  descei^ants  who 
trasted  away  when  the  resistieas  European  came 
ia  after  ages,  for  they  might  not  live  except  in 
(iberfy ;  or  the  wild  adventore  of  Dominique  de 
Qoorgnes,  -nko  wiA  across  Uie  Atliintic  alone  to' 
iTcn^  upon  the  foianiards  the  cruelties  they 
^  inflicted  upon  the  Frendi  in  Florida.  Gtu- 
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tavus  in  the  Dalecarlian  mines  and  Wallace 
stmggling  for  Scotland  close  the  list  of  glorious 
themes  that  suggested  themselves.  It  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  both  for  the  poet  and  the  world 
that  none  of  thrae  were  ever  attempted.  The 
task  he  ultimately  undertook  was  to  describe  in 
a  connected  work  the  sensations  and  0|nnion8  of  a 
poet  living  in  retirement,  and  to  this  "  The  Pre- 
lude" is  we  introduction.  It  professes  to  record 
the  origin  and  prt^^ress  of  his  own  powers.  It 
was  to  be  followed  by  "The  Beclnse. "  of  which 
the  first  part  is  as  yet  nnpabUshed,  though  oom- 
I)lete ;  the  seocmd  put  Mnmsta  of  The  Excur- 
sion;" and  the  durd  has  never  been  executed, 
though  much  of  its  intended  material  has  been 
worked  up  in  smaller  poems.  Of  the  whole,  he 
says,  in  the  preface  to  "  The  Excursion,"  with  his 
nsufd  fondness  for  fimcied  affinities,  that  "The 
Prelude  "  and  "  The  Recluse  "  may  be  considered 
to  be  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  a  Gothic  ante- 
chapel  and  chapel,  and  that  the  minor  {tteoes  may 
be  likened  to  littie  cells  and  oratories. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  a  previous  paper 
(vol.  17,  page  395),  that  we  entertain,  like  many 
other  devotees,  a  decided  {ffeferoice  for  these  l^e 
cells  and  oratories,  as  compared  with  the  more 
extensive  and  amMtious  msles;  and,  though  we 
now  have  an  o^Mfftuni^  of  carefolly  perusing  the 
ante-chapd,  we  see  so  reason  to  alter  our  judg- 
ment Ab  **  The  Frdade"  is  not,  nor  pretends  to 
be,  a  tale  (tf  stirring  interest,  and  as  it  is  also  of  very 
considerable  length,  it  necessarily  requires  alt 
legitimate  aide  of  poetic  art  to  sustain  the  con- 
tinned  attmtion  of  tiie  reader.  Unfortunately, 
Wordsworth  never  attributed  to  these  their  just 
importance ;  and,  accordiiqfly,  in  "  The  Pcelu^, 
as  in  all  his  longer  pieces,  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  me  bard  is  sometimes  prolix,  and 
sometimes  carelees,  in  tbe  selectiwi  of  his  phrase,  and 
still  more  often  we  find  his  humbler  themea  become 
almoet  trivial'fVom  his  want  of  that  nameless  tact 
possefsed  in  so  high  a  d^^ree  by  Addison  and 
Gowper. 

,  Havii^.  thus  warned  the  reader  that "  The  Pre- 
Inde**^  is  not a  fanltless  mouter,"  we  may  betake 
ourselTes  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  very  delig^ihl  volume  before  us. 
The  poem,  wlich  throughout  ja,  «ddresBpd  to 
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his  friend  Coleridge,  opens  with  a  description  of 
ttie  author  eallying  forth  from  London,  in  whioh 
he  had  long  been  a  discontented  sojoomer.  He 
welcomes  the  fresh  wind  of  heaven  that  blows  npon 
his  cheek,  and  he  determines  to  return  no  more  to 
the  great  city.  He  selects,  therefore,  hia  far-oflf 
hermitage,  and  arrives,  «fter  a  tbree-daya'  joorney, 
at  his  oeitiiiation.  ■  IVinu  a  snhsequent  por^n  of 
the  hook,  it  appears  Aat  a  friend  named  Gahrert 
had  bequeathed  him  a  snm  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  follow  hia  own  pnrBuits ;  and  this,  there- 
fore, may  bo  conjectnTed  to  have  bem  a  very 
material  element  in  the  resolution  of  the  Recluse. 

After  the  first  self-gratulations  upon  recovered 
Uborty  were  passed,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him 
to  select  some  work  on  which  he  might  employ 
himself.  The  themes  to  which  he  first  addr^sed 
himself  we  have  already  anticipated.  In  some 
there  was  an  Inherent  imperfet'tion,  with  others  he 
felt  himself  incapable  of  grappling,  and  he  dis* 
carded  them  all  with  the  feeling  that  he  was 

"  Unprofitable  trarelliDg  towd  the  gimre, 
Like  a  false  atewtrd  wbo  Itath  much  received. 
And  rendcis  oothiog  back." 

After  this  iaCroduction,  the  memoirs  begin  from 
the  Daweut,  that  rippled  to  lum  in  his  nurse's 
arms,  and  proceed  to  describe  the  poef  s  boyhood. 
At  five  years  old,  he  used  to  bathe  livelong 
smmsur-days  by  himself  in  a  BiiU-raoe,  and  at  ten 
laid  springes  for  woodooc^  aonetunes,  alas! 
taking  the  birds  enared  in  other  boyi^  nooses. 
Anomer  confession,  via.,  of  want  d  sted&stBeas  in 
saving  pocket-money,  in  oonjnnction  with  a  young 
itiend,  to  buy  the  "  Araluan  Kighta,"  is  made  in  a 
snbsequent  part  of  the  work ;  bat,  on  the  whole, 
the  bard  and  his  j^ymates  eeera  to  have  formed  as 
good  and  genuine  a  group  of  young  bird-nesting, 
kite-flying,  skating,  and  boating  mouMuneers,  as 
either  poet  or  j^ilosoi^er  would  widi  to  contem- 
plate. Their  game  of  cards,  as  given  in  the  first 
book,  is  a  curious  counterpart  to  that  in  the 
"  Rt^  of  the  Lock,"  and  birs  tolerably  distinct 
traces  that  the  Recluse  had  done  due  homage  to  the 
chief  of  the  school  against  whiA  his  poetic  theories 
were  aimed. 

As  the  schoolfellowB  grow  older  the  si^ere  ef 
their  amusements  enlarges.  Mcffe  etmons  supplies 
of  pocket-money  enaUe  them  to  make  excureuHH 
to  visit  the  mined  Abbey  of  Si  Mary  in  the  Vale 
of  Nightshade,  and  bowling-green  at  the  Lion  on 
■Windermere.  The  poet  wlects  a  dinm  with 
whom  he  walks,  and  finally  accomplishes  his 
seventeenth  year,  happy  in  the  geniality  of  his 
social  disposition,  and  barely  less  so  in  the  enjoy- 
ment he  derives  from  the  sohtary  oont^i^btion  (rf 
the  beautiful  scenery  around  him. 

The  three  opting  pages  <^  the  third  boc^  de- 
scribe the  settling  of  the  young  student  at  St. 
John's  College,  Gimbridge,  and  perhaps  are  the 
least  satisfactory  of  any  in  the  poem.  They  are, 
in  fact,  very  prosuc  both  in  dictioa  and  feelii^, 
and  can  only  tffi  accounted  for  by  the  very  Ihnited 
interest  that  Wordsworth  took  in  Oimbndge  and 
its  pursuits.  With  repuxl  to  the  htter  he  infenns 
us,  indeed,  that  he  was  much  disposed  to  n^Iect 


them  altogether,  and  that  he  passed  his  nuder- 
graduateship  most  idly  though  innocently.  Though 
however  the  young  mountaineer  was  unlike  moat 
Freshmen  as  far  as  regards  the  indifierence  with 
which  he  viewed  the  change  in  his  own  prospeda 
and  position  in  life  upon  coming  to  the  University, 
it  was  nttetly  impoasUiile  for  his  reflectii^  sold 
poetic  mind  to  ranain  entirely  unin&ienced  1^ 
the  genius  of  the  place,  ^e  following  liiu^ 
especially  those  which  conclude  the  extract,  ex- 
press a  sentittcnt  which  is  often  felt  by  coD^aiH, 
bnt,  as  &r  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  before  foand 
so  distinct  an  utterance : — 

**  I  codM  not  print 
Qronad  vlwK  die  gnss  had  yielded  to  the  sicpi 
Of  geaeimtloas  of  Olostriooi  men 
Unmoved.   I  could  not  ahra  ji  hgktly  pM 
Throogb  the  aane  BstCKayi,  sleep  wfam      M  dapi, 
Wake  where  tl«7  wdud,  raage  that  iacloiaR  oU, 
TbM  gaidea  of  gnat  inleUeets,  aadislarbad, 
Tbce  also  ^  by  lid*  (tf  this  daih  aeuB 
Of  Doble  feeli^  (Aof  timu  ipbitmat  mm, 
Evm  the  gnmt  Newhm't ««»  Hkertal  »^ 
Setmtd  htmiUd  in  thex  frecimctt^  tKnm  i*  bt 
Tktwure  endeared.    Thiir  mrerai  memariee 
{Evm  like  tkeirpereotu,  m  tMrportraitt  ctotiei 
WUk  the  mccuaomed  jmri  o/daily  V)* 
Put  m  s  bmly  mtd  a  tmtclumg  grace 
0/  M0K  dietbiet  kmrnamUgt  tkml 
geHMbu  admbrnthn  wUwiptured." 

Nothing  can  be  more  tna  than  this  descriptiaD 
of  the  fimlify  with  which  &6  imagination  of  i 

Ooll^  student  is  enabled  to  realise  to  itself  Ub 
illustrious  predeceesors.  It  is  hardly  an  ezs^ 
geration  to  say  that  Bacon  and  Newton  are  M 
felt  to  be  members  of  the  Collie  by  those  vho 
have  succeeded  them  at  Trinity. 

Following  the  train  of  thought,  Oie  Recluse  gtw 
the  following  graoefb]  ctmoepticm  of  HQtonw  ■> 
undergraduate : — 

"  Yea,  our  blind  poet,  who,  is  his  later  day, 
Stood  almost  stoalev  nlteriiig  odioua  tnilh. 
Darkness  before,  and  daager's  roue  behisd— 
Soul  awfnl  (if  the  earth  bas  ever  lod^ 
An  awfiil  aoul)»  I  Kerned  to  see  bim  Imr 
FaauUHly,  aad  in  his  scholar's  dress 
Bouodiog  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  yodlh^ 
A  boy — tto  better — with  his  rosy  cbeeka 
AngtOical,  keeo  ey^  oonrageous  lode. 
And  coosdoos  st^p  of  {larily  aad  pride." 

The  result,  however,  to  which  this  veneratiim  of 
the  bard  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  led  his  inezperienced 
admirer  is  singular  »ough.  A  friend  who  h^ 
p^ied  to  reside  in  chambers  which  traditiw 
pointed  out  as  having  been  Milton's,  invited  the 
young  poet  to  pour  Hbatsons'in  that  hallo^ved  spot 
to  the  memory  of  its  illuetrions  occupant,  and  optm 
this,  as  he  says,  sc^tuy  occasion,  ue  flervoor  of 
his  zeal  was  more  ihaa  mtfdied  }iy  Hut  of  w 
potations. 

Of  the  discipline  of  ^be  phu»,  so  far  as  it  isn^ 
a  eompnlfloiy  attendance  at  chapel,  he  speaks  in  » 
tone  of  just  and  decided  R^batfbn.  Indeed,  it 
was  hardly  to  bei^^|Bl?'g^pOg*OgWy  ^ 
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and  religioos  mind,  like  ihot  of  WordBwortb,  could 
endure  auch  a  deaecration  of  the  forms  of  worship. 
The  following  lines  may,  perhapa,  do  good  service 
io  promoting  the  institution  ^  a  healthier  and 
trner  system : — 

"  But  spare  the  House  of  God.   Was  erer  known 
The  wiUesB  ibepherd  who  penista  to  drire 
A  flock  that  tUnts  not  to  the  pool  disliked  ? 
A  weight  mast  rarely  bang  on  days  began 
And  ended  with  inch  mockery.   Be  wiae, 
Te  Preddents  and  Deans,  and,  tin  the  s^t 
Of  ancient  times  rerire,  and  yoath  be  tnused 
At  home  in  poos  service,  to  yoar  belb 
Give  nasonable  rest,  fiH*  'tis  a  sound  ' 
Hdhnr  as  ever  vexed  the  tranqml  air. 
And  your  offickras  things  bring  disgrace 
On  the  plain  steeples  of  our  English  Choral^ 
Whose  worship  'mid  remotest  vUbge  trees 
SnOin  fcr  this." 

Of  other  cant  and  hollowness  of  collegiate  life 
&9  hard  speaks  in  ranch  the  same  strain.  He 
sighs  for  some  visionary  sanctnary  for  the  yonth 
cS  the  country,  bnt,  except  the  abrogation  of  some 
few  formal  and  olwolete  observances,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  improvements  he  would  suggest 
Under  any  system  there  will  be  superiors  to  be 
qmzzed  for  their  pecnliarities  by  livelr,  ready- 
witted  lads,  even  as  Wordsworth  laughed  long 
md  faeardly  at  the  iptoint  OoUege  elders  of  sixty 
yean  rince.  l^ere  will  be  a  lime  microcosm  of 
an^tioiB  students  disidaying  all  the  passions 
which  animate  more  important  stmggtes  ia  the 
great  worM ;  and  wherever  power  to  enforce  dis- 
cTpHne  is  vested  there  will  bis  occasionally  "  Blind 
Authority  beating  with  his  staff  the  c^ild  that 
might  have  led  him." 

in  his  first  long  vacstion  the  reader  finds  the 
poet  has  really  come  back  to  his  home,  not  merely 
in  person,  bnt  in  heart  and  feeling.  His  joy  in 
revisithig  &mOiar  scenes  and  faces,  after  an  eight 
montbfl'  absence,  is  genuine  and  touching.  The 
ferryman  at  Windermere,  the  old  dame,  and  the 
country  neighboors,  great  and  small,  all  come  in 
for  a  share  of  his  afifeetionate  greeting— «ven  the 
e  dog  is  not  forgotten,  ^is  dog,  by-the- 
^longfa  of  fanmhle  linei^,  was  a  dog  of  no 
ordinary  acquirements.  One  of  his  Important 
fimctions  was  to  accompany  his  master  in  his 
walks,  to  be  patted  and  caressed  when  a  happy 
thought  or  jmrase  occurred  to  the  poet,  and  to 
warn  him  of  the  approach  of  other  wayfarers,  lest 
fan  declamation  and  gestures,  while  in  the  furor  of 
composition,  should  be  mistaken  by  prosaic  people 
for  downright  eraziness.  In  revisiting  these 
cherished  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  the  visionary 
tendency  that  they  had  fostered  in  the  poet^s  mind 
naitiirally  receives  some  additional  strength,  though 
tie  yoxmg  coH^an's  genial  temper  diverts  him 
sometimes  from  his  solitary  musings  to  the  ordi- 
nary recreations  of  his  time  of  life.  Of  the  latter 
fae  ^>eaks  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  mmecefsaiy 
ngret.  It  tacts  wholesome,  ri^t,  and  reasonable 
that  a  lad  of  nineteen  should  occasionally  have 


"  The  night  in  dancing,  gtiety,  and  mirth, 
Wth  dte  oflflstrtraiento,  and  sbofllng  flset. 
And  glmciBg  forms,  and  tapera  glittering, 
And  nnainied  pntOs  flying  up  and  down ; 
Sphrita  upon  ihfe  strelefa,  and  here  and  Acre 
Slight  ahocks  of  young  love-Uldny  Inteispersed, 
When  tmnsieni  pteaaore  m  stinted  to  the  head. 
And  tki^ed  throsgh  the  rtma." 

As  Wordnvorth  dwells  so  l<ng  and  so  fondly 
over  the  sports  aad  ocoapatknks  of  a  genuine  aad 
healthy  cMidhtod,  it  seems  almost  iaconsisteirt 
that  he  should  disiaus  the  jicfc  objeeta  of  ambitioft 
and  equally  reasonable  enjoyments  of  t/outh  with 
indifference  aad  eooteatpt  PerhafMi  the  reason 
for  this  may  be  fowd  in  <he  cimniMtBace  that  the 
recollections  of  earlior  di^  ara  man  intimately 
blended  with  tbosa  azlsmtl  appearaswaee  of  Natare 
upon  whi(&  Us  mind  was  «v8r  wont  to  dweU  with 
the  greatest  pleasove,  wUla  the  mmmrj  d  the 
be^nning  of  adnlt  Hfe  is,  o>  Ike  oentrary,  more 
mixed  up  ^vith  these  eomplieBtions  of  sociid  e^dst- 
ence  which  the  poet  oonsideTed  diffiealt,  and  at  the 
same  time  hardly  worih  while,  to  mravel. 

Before  we  coa<dnde  tlris  part  of  onr  sketch,  we 
cannot  forego  the  pleHSvre  of  extraetiag  Ae  follow- 
ing account  of  the  sn&or's  view  of  his  task  as  far 
m  it  has  hitherto  gone 

"  As  one  who  hangs  dmror  benAsf  from  the  aide 

Of  a  slow-moving  boat,  upon  4e  breaM 

Of  »  stilt  water,  aatacfogUmsdr 

With  auch  dSacoverif s  M  bn  eye  can  mike — 

Beneath  fakn,  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Sees  mmiy  beaotSOTn  rigbtS' — iReda,  fishes,  flonra. 

Grots,  pahMes,  roots  of  iraes^  and  fancies  more ; 

Vet  often  ia  perplexed  and  caasMt  pnrt 

The  shadow  firora  the  subatanee   reeks  tmA  ttf^ 

Mountains  and  clendi^  nfleetcd  in  the  depth 

Of  the  clear  ftocxt— ftom  tUngs  which  there  abide, 

Id  their  true  dwcMng.  .... 

Such  pleaaut  ofllee  have  we  long  p««aed, 

Incumbent  o'er  the  snrfhea  of  part  time.* 

Between  the  vacation  we  last  noticed,  and  the 
subsequent  return  to  Cambridge,  a  chapter  entitled 
"  Books  "  is  interposed,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
difficult  to  receRcile  with  the  hitherto  nninter- 
rupted  course  of  the  narrative  and  its  attendant 
reflections.  It  is,  howevw,  in  trolib,  but  a  kind  of 
postecript  to  what  has  preceded,  and  snp[ilies  the 
omission  to  give  some  aeoovnt  of  the  infliKnce 
which  books  had  in  fenmng  the  mind  of  the  diUd 
and  the  yonth. .  Fhrenthetioolly,  Wordsworth  here 
enters  his  protest  s^inst  eaffing  forth  precocious 
power  by  over-education,  and  ^eads  vigorously 
in  favour  of  a  certain  amomit  of  liberty  for  the 
self-development  tji  character  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  life.  Tha  old  school  of  edocation— child-like 
self-forgetfulnesff  and  the  simple  &bles  Hfee  those 
of  Jack  the  €Hafit-killer  and  Robin  Hood — ^tend- 
ing to  cherish  die  im^native  faculty,  he  contem- 
plates with  a  fer  niOTe  ftivourable  feeling  than  the 
specious  elaborate  training  which  some  teachers 
undertake  to  supply  in  their  ignorance  of  the  real 
science  of  this  formatlohof  chua(;fej.^Forhisown 
child-like  chHat6<}d  youth  the 
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post  never  wearies  of  expreasing  his  jptitade 
macsh  in  tiie  same  siftrit  as  Cobbett  mentioDs  the 
eand-hUl  near  his  fiuhec's  cottage,  to  clamber  up 
and  roll  down  wUch  the  sturdy  old  Badical  need 
to  assert  ma  the  iriulflaoiMtt  education  that  he 
could  hm  xeeehred. 

"Wbile  ^fKmrnag  bo<A«  ttid  timr  infliwnww,  a 
flioi^t  of  the  dcMraodUlity  of  Uiese  raeorda  of 
the  noblest  efforts  of  hmnan  reason  introdaces  an 
aoconnt  of  a  dream,  so  mid  and  hnx^  as  to 
resemble  a  {duntasm^ioria  of  his  fnend  Ooleridge 
fiff  more  t2wn  any  of  hia  own  more  sober  poetry. 
We  ^Te  it  nesrfy  ftt  ftiU  length— 

"  I HW  befcn  aw  itnldwd  a  booadfen  pWa 
Of  nndy  wttderMM,  all  bUck      rdd ; 
And  u  I  looked  aroond  dktran  utd  (ear 
Came  creepiog  onr  Me,  wfan  at  Buyaide, 
Cloae  at  my  aide  an  namth  ahape  ifpeued 
Upon  a  draoMdaiy,  moaitted  bigfa, 
He  aeemed  bb  Arab  of  the  Bedonia  tribes. 
A  laace  be  bore,  and  ondenicatb  ose  ann 
A  atOD^  aad  in  the  optotiit  band  a  dieU 
Of  a  sqfpaaiing  bi%fat«aa.   At  the  aigbt 
Hud  I  not  dM^btiBg  but  a  guide 

Was  praent,  one  vbo  witb  unming  akOl 
Would tbroogbtbeDeacrtlaad  Be;  aadwbileyet 
I  looked,  and  looked,  acU^iiHStloBed  what  thU  freight 
Could  mean,  the  Arab  told  BM  that  the  at(»e 
Wai  Baelid*a  Flwwtat  ami  *TUa,*  said  bi^ 
*Ib  soBMUag  ofnaoR  wortlw'  »d  at  the  word 
Stntehed  forth  the  abdl,  80  beantlhd  la  ahare, 
la  eoknr  so  ic^landent,  witb  eommaad 
ThatIAoaUbalditto.ay«ar.  Ididao^ 
And  heard  that  inataat,  in  an  naknown  t<Mgoe, 
Which  yet  I  onderatood,  attieolatc  aooads, 
A  loBg'pn^hetie  blast  of  banuNq^ 
An  ode,  in  pasnon  attend,  whkh  foretold 
Deatmctioii  to  ^  cUldrea  of  the  earth 
Qy  deli^  now  at  hand.  No  sooner  ceaaed 
Tbe  song  than  the  Arab,  with  calm  look,  declared 
That  all  ahoidd  coneto  pasa  whereof  the  vdce 
Had  given  forewaming,  and  that  he  himself 
Was  gmng  then  to  bury  these  two  books : 
The  one  that  held  acquaintance  with  the  starsi 
And  wedded  soul  to  soul  in  poreat  bond 
Of  reason,  undisturbed  by  space  or  time ; 
Tbe  other  was  a  god — yea,  many  gods ; 
Had  roices  more  than  all  the  winds,  with  power 
To  exhilirate  the  spirit,  and  to  aootbe 
Through  every  clime  the  heart  of  human  kind. 
Far  stronger  now  grew  tbe  desire  I  felt 
To  cleave  unto  this  man ;  bntiriMni  I  prayed 
To  share  hia  enterprise,  he  hurried  on. 
Reckless  <tf  me ;  I  f<dlo«ed»  not  uneeen, 
For  oftentimes  he  cast  a  badnraidlook* 
Oiaq^  his  tw<^ld  treasure. 
Bh  conntenanoe,  meanwUt^  grew  osoce  distaibad} 
And,  looking  backwards  wbra  be  lodud,  mine  eyee 
Scworer  half  the  wiUeiMsadiftiaed 
A  bed  of  glittering  11^;  I  aaked  the  canse: 
*Itii,'  sddb^  'the  waters  of  Os  deep 
Gathering  npoo  us.'   Quickening  then  the  pace 
Of  die  tanriddy  creatore  be  bestrode, 
He  left  me.  I  called  after  Usa  aloud, 
He  heeded  not ;  but  with  his  twoftdd  charge 
Stm  in  Us  giaap  before  me,  foU  ia  view. 


Went  hurrying  o'er  tbe  fllimitaUe  waste. 
With  the  great  waters  of  the  drowning  worid 
In  cbaae  of  Um ;  whereat  I  waked  in  tenor." 

Of  £kiclid's  "  Elements  "  we  have  some  forthet 
honourable  notice  when  the  bard  retoms  to  Gun- 
bridge  ;  his  other  collie  studies  he  conmden  too 
deemtory  to  deserve  any  special  mention. 

The  second  lon^  vacation  is  occnpted  1^  a  toir 
in  search  of  the  pictmveqne  and  the  beaotifQl,  sid 
in  the  society  <tf  his  uster ;  the  third  is  vta^byti  in 
a  journey  with  a  coH^  fnend  to  Uw  lake  d 
Onno,  through  France  and  SmtaerUnd. 

After  the  termination  of  die  undergcadoatediip 
at  Cambridge,  and  sUll  undetermined  what  oomae 
of  life  to  s^oct,  our  autobiographist  betakes  him- 
self to  London,  where  he  resides  for  a  twdre* 
month.   L<Hulon,  however,  is  hardly  better  than 
Oambridge.   The  bum  of  millions  and  the  nghti 
of  the  metropolis  amuse  him  for  the  timey  bat  lie 
has  no  real  sympathy  for  UienL   He  emoys  the 
theatres  and  Burke's  speeches  in  the  Houe  <^ 
Commons,  but  only  as  a  pastime.   The  s 
^oung  and  beautiful  child  on  a  refreshment-tsUe 
in  the  saloon  of  a  theatre,  contrasting  in  its  fresh' 
ness  and  innocence  with  the  weary  dissipatifw  and 
pollution  around  it,  touches  his  heart  more  tkn 
Siddons  <m  the  stage  in  the  senith  ai  her  fame. 
An  artisan  sadly  bmding  over  his  udc  baby,  iMk  \ 
atting  on  a  dwarf  wul  sorroundii^  a  aqniR,  . 
whithOT  he  had  brot^ht  it  for  an  ainng,  isterals  | 
bim  far  more  deeply  than  the  grave  or  gay  lAo  < 
hurry  through  the  streets  or  lounge  in  pnUie 
walks ;  and  he  concludes  hy  giving  an  account 
Bartholomew  Fair  in  all  its  discordant  din  utd 
multitudinous  confusion  as  almost  an  epitone  of 
life  in  the  metropolis. 

Between  the  termination  of  the  reddeoM  in 
London  and  the  beginning  of  another  jouney  to 
France  a  chapter  is  interposed,  with  the  r^ 
portentous  title  of  a  "  Reb*0Bpect — Love  of  Natnre 
leading  to  Love  of  Man."  We  may  here  as 
warn  the  reader  not  to  be  alarmed.  The  meta- 
physics it  contains  are  of  the  mildest,  if  not  of  an 
absolutely  homoeopathic,  chuacter,  and  stnae  of  the 
descriptions,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  a  villi^  foi, 
shepherds  <k  pastoral  imaf^natiion,  and  thar  «n- 
trast,  the  real  mountain-shei^uirds  of  the  like 
district,  are  as  beautiiul  as  any  in  the  book.  It  is . 
the  consciousness  alone  of  having  already  quoted 
so  largely  that  restrains  us  £n«t  extradiiig  HW 
of  these  charming  passages. 

To  France,  now  convulsed  by  the  struggle  wbid 
ultimately  placed  Bobespierre  in  the  nndi^ted 
poB8esBi<Hi  of  power,  the  autobi<^^phi8t  takes  hit 
way,  with  the  intention  of  fixing  his  residence  for 
a  while  at  Blois.  Li  paeaing  through  Paris,  he 
viats,  of  course,  the  site  of  the  Bastile,  Uimi  recently 
destroyed.  He  gathers  up  a  stone  from  the  rabiBui 
as  a  r^c ;  but  as  his  sympathies  have  not  as  yet 
been  very  strongly  excited  with  rderence  to  IVeid' 
politics,  he  hon«tly  con&sses  that  he  afEectedmMS 
emotion  than  he  ^t^  and  that  the  "painted  Ibg- 
dalene  Le  Bfon"  seemed  to  him  to  neoaif^ 
the  traveller  for  his  pains  mrae  than  aU  the  etnM* 
sights  of  Paris  ^iMbf€li^K9gV^  * 
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had,  it  is  trne,  been  living  in  the  nme  nncon- 
BciooneBB  as  l3w  rest  of  his  feUow-conntrymen  of 
die  nal  importance  of  ^riiat  -was  pasdnf^.  In  onr 
own  time,  notwithstanding  a  &r  greater  mterconrse 
between  ttte  two  great  nations,  separated  only  by 
twenty  miles  of  salt  water,  it  is  very  nearly  the 
same  thing.  This  ^orance,  however,  was,  in 
Wordswoi^'s  case,  destined  to  be  soon  dispelled 
by  the  information  he  very  easily  obtained  from 
associating  with  some  of  ue  actors  and  sufferers 
in  the  great  national  tragedy  then  performing.  At 
BIoIb  he  fell  amimg  a  set  of  military  men  of  the 
<dd  rSgimOf  whose  whole  souls  were  bait  upon 
tmdoiiig  whrt  had  been  done.  The  worst  for  them 
WW  already  past^  and  they  counted  all  exertion 
lost  and  thrown  away  IhaA  did  not  tend  to  the 
aooomididmient  of  tiie  one  great  olgect  in  view. 
Of  one  aS  these,  as  a  ^rpe  d  die  clan,  Words- 
worth givm  a  jKmernil  and  moat  interesting 
sk^ch.  He  was  m  the  prime  of  manhood,  reckon- 
ing age  by  years,  but  mental  agony  had  contracted 
his  handeome  features  and  bowed  his  fonn.  His 
temper  was  equally  spoiled  and  bl^hted. 

"Whhthebonr 
Tliit  fann  the  ^eiB  at  Fsrii  duly  lma|^ 
It!  freigfat  of  paUks  iKwi,the  fenr  canity 
A  piuictad  Tbton^  to  duke  tids  Bian, 
Disarmed  his  voice,  ud  United  hU  ycllov  cheek 
Into  a  thonaaitd  coloiirR;  while  W  read 
Or  mnsed  Us  nrord  wu  hunted  by  hit  touch, 
Continaslly,  like  an  uneasy  plsce 
Id  Ui  own  body." 

These  nnhapi^  men  were,  at  the  time  of  Word  s- 
worth's  arrival,  anzionsly  awaiting  the  moment  to 
emigrate,  that  they  mig^  join  uie  amy  then  oa 
^tie  fixHKtiers,  and  about  to  uvade  France.  It  tells 
-vdl  for  their  national  urbanity  that  diey  kindly 
reooived  the  young  stranger  and  endeavoured  to 
win.  him  over  to  &eir  cause.   The  (nrcumstances 
of  his  life,  however,  made  him  a  most  unlikely 
proselyte.   In  his  native  monntun  country  there 
was  no  class  venerated  for  factitious  rank,  and  here 
he  does  Cambridge  the  justice  of  confessing  that 
it  ia  a  littie  republic  in  which  each  works  out  bis 
own  distinction.   To  the  idols  of  his  miUtair  aris- 
tocratic acquaintance  he  could  not  and  would  not 
bow.  On  tiie  contrary,  he  found  a  congenial  spirit 
in  Beammis,  an  officer  <^  as  noble  birth  as  the 
others,  but  who  bad  ei^used  the  revolutaonaiy 
aide.    It  is  well  that  it  should  have  occurred  to 
Wordsworth  to  enshrine  the  memory  of  this  man 
in  Ka^iA  verse.    The  lustory  of  the  Froich 
Berolo&on,  whether     a  native  of  that  countnr  or 
of  tills,  is  genonlly  so  written  that  we  rise  from 
Ha  pmual  with  acmetiiing  like  a  feeKng  of  indig- 
notum  at  having  been  decoyed  into  wasting  our 
time  npon  a  l^end  of  pedantic  farcmrt  and  san- 
g^uinary  lunatics.   A  representation  of  the  class 
whom  Beaupuis  ^ifiee  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
recall  to  memory  the  &ct  that  there  was,  in  the  body 
odT  the  nation,  that  eameetnees,  gentleness,  uid  real 
-virtue  for  which  we  seek  in  vain  the  melo-dramatic 
BTT"*^*  of  the  time.    We  do  not,  nor  probably 
would  Wordsworth,  sssert,  that  men  of  the  stamp  of 
'Scmsapm  had  not  their  judgment  often  blinded  by 


thdr  wishes ;  hat  ^Aen  we  are  utterly  Aocked  and 
diiigusted  1^  the  more  than  Tmlish  ign<nance  of 
government,  owing  to^diich  tiieHoantain  deluged 
fVance  -with  torrents  of  innocent  Uood,  and,  in  the 
name  of  Liberty,  establidied  the  most  ignominiotts 
slavery  ever  known  to  man,  the  account  of  the 
bard's  conferences  with  his  military  friend  tend  in 
some  degree  to  dispel  our  despair  of  humanity,  and 
assure  us  that,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  there  is  an 
abiding  leaven  of  goodness  which  may  prevent  total 
and  irremediable  social  ruin.  Of  the  real  feeling 
which  sustained  the  Bevolution  among  the  good, 
one  incident  ^which,  by-the-bye,  Wordsworth  was 
sure  not  to  miss)  gives,  perhiqM,a8  good  a  concep- 
tion as  might  be  derived  ftma.  any  other  source. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  give  it  in  any  other  than  the 
graj^  words  of  the  poet: — 

"And  when  we  chsaced 
One  day  to  meet  a  hanger-bitten  girl. 
Who  crept  along,  fitting  her  laagiiid  gut 
Unto  a  heifer's  motion,  by  a  cord 
Tied  to  her  snn,  and  pielcing  tlnis  from  the  lane 
Its  sustenance,  while  the  ^ri,  with  pallid  hand. 
Was  busr  knitting  in  a  bcsrUess  mood 
Of  solitade  {  and,  at  the  sigh^  my  friend, 
In  sgiUtioB,  said,  "Hs  against  thst 
Tliitira  are  i^ttaffl*** 

The  poet  proceeds  to  say  that  be  folly  entoed 
into  his  friend's  sentiments,  and  at  the  time  he 
certainly  wotild  have  sat  very  fiur  to  the  Left  if  he 
had  belonged  to  a  French  Legislative  AssemUy, 
though  be  loathed  and  abhorred  from  his  very  soul 
the  shameless  and  degrading  ^mnny  of  Bobes- 
pierre. 

After,  as  it  would  seem,  a  sojourn  of  nearly  two 
years  at  Hois,  Wordnrarth  separated  from  his 
friend  Beaupui^  who  perished  afterwards  in  battle, 
fighting  against  the  insurgents  La  Vendee.  Hie 
bard  passed  through' Paris,  on  his  way  homs^  while 
it  was  stall  reeking  with  Uie  maasaere  of  Septem- 
ber, btit  his  fidth  in  the  Bevolution  was  unshaken. 
His  soul  was  for  once  stirred  up  from  its  lowest 
depth  by  that  great  sodal  movement.  The  Slave- 
trade  question,  which  might  otherwise  have  enlisted 
his  sympathies,  failed  to  make  any  impression 
upon  him,  so  convinced  was  he  that  if  the  cause 
of  mankind  prospered  in  France  all  minor  matters 
of  htunan  progress  would  naturally  become  subor- 
dinate to  it  and  be  insensibly  righted.  Entertain- 
ing as  he  did  these  feelings,  the  declaration  of  war 
by  England  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  and  he 
coniesMs  that  he  was  unable  to  repress  his  exultar 
tion  at  the  defeats  of  his  fellow-oountiyiDen. 

IVran  tins  opinion  of  die  impoli^  of  the  course 
then  taken  1^  the  Jfoitish  Oovemment,  both  wid( 
respect  to  English  interests,  and  also  looking  to 
the  pretext  which  it  afforded  for  an  increase  ofthe 
atrodties  of  the  Terrorists  in  Paris,  he  seems 
never  to  have  swerved  at  any  subsequent  period  ; 
and  now  his  sentiments  are  shared  by  an  infinitely 
larger  portion  of  the  public  than  he  could  ever 
have  anticipated,  as  adherents  to  the  views  he 
entertained.  The  political  fate  of  I>Vance,  how- 
ever, the  only  pontics  in  which  he  ever  took 
intuest)  was  a  continnous  source  of  disappcdnt- 
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xoent  The  yotiag  Bepoblic,  indeed,  pot  out  its 
herculean  strength  and  throttled  the  serpents  about 
its  cradle,  and  so  far  it  was  well.  But  once 
released  from  danger  it  became  an  oppressor,  and 
sank  to  voluntary  slavery ;  the  climax  of  degrada- 
tion was  an  Emperor  crowned  in  Paris  by  a  Pope. 
The  announcement  of  the  downfall  of  Robespierre 
was  a  transient  consolation,  and  the  time  and  place 
when  it  was  made  to  him  are  duly  and  most 
characteristically  recorded  by  the  poet.   About  to 

Sss  "  o'er  Leven's  estuary  "  and  while  waiting  for 
e  guide,  he  is  addressed  by  a  traveller  c<Hning 
frmn  the  opposite  side  "  in  the  familiar  language  of 
the  day,"  crying*  "  Bc^Mspierre  is  dead." 

This  part  of  the  poem  conclndee  with  an  address 
to  Coleridge  who^  at  the  time  of  its  compouticH), 
was  winterii^  in  Sicily  "among  the  iallen  of 
nations,"  and  is  somewhat  remarkable  for  a  curious 
error  to  whieh  tlte  poet  has,  we  must  say,  clung 
rather  wilfully.  A  mend  of  hie,  who,  by-the-bye, 
is  our  informant,  met  the  Recluse  some  twelve 
years  since  when  tiAing  one  of  his  poetic  walks 
m  his  own  loved  lake  district,  and  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  distance  of  Syracuse  from  Etna, 
reported  it  to  be  somewhere  about  forty  miles  or  so. 
It  was  then  observed  that  the  information  was 
desired  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
distance  was  snort  enough  to  admit  of  a  poetic 
possibility  of  the  moimtain  casting  a  shadow  over 
the  town ;  and  if  we  may  jodge  from  the  lines  as  they 
ftand  in  "  The  Pmlude"  that  vm  discarded.  The 

rit  howerer,  would  not  tolemte  for  a  mom^ 
othor  eqnally  important  geographical  fact  that 
XkaastiindB^eDorUifOt  nearly,  of  Syracuse;  and 
accordingly,  in  defiance  of  the  eolar  system^  the 
pHsage  stall  nms- 

"When  Etna  over  bUl  and  valley  casts 
His  ilwcloir,  Btretcbing:  iovardt  Sjnvcuse." 

The  remaining  portion  of  "  The  Prelude  "  gives 
little  more  (A  distinct  biography.  In  two  books  he 
disensses  how  imagination  and  taste  may  be  impaired 
aod  restored,  and  parentlietically  deprecates  the 
exclusive  attention  now  given  to  Political  Economy 
and  its  kindred  studies.  He  also  vindicates  wiUi 
knowledge  and  juatioe  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
<A  tine  hnmbler  cuttes.  In  the  "  Oondusion,"  after 
mentioning  that  the  influence  of  hia  sister  had  done 
much  towuds  safaduing  the  sterner  tasteaaad  feel- 
ings (no  difficult  task,  we  ima^ne,  when  a  nature 
80  kindly  and  genial  as  his  was  to  be  dealt  with), 
he  finishee  with  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  loiogoii^; 

Bucb  IB  the  record  of  the  thirty-four  first  years 
<tf  his  life,  which  Wordsworth  recommends  as  a 
posthumous  child  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
snrvive  him.  Hia  name  alone  is  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  it^  within  a  few  years,  a  reverential 
Ttemsal  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the 
Wnglyib  language  is  read  and  spoken ;  and  we 
may  add,  the  work  itself  will  be  a  chum  and  a 
solace  to  tens  of  thousanda.  Egotism  is,  of  course, 
to  be  expected  in  evenr  autobiograi^iy ;  nay,  it 
vere  idle  to  comidain  of  its  ^pearance  in  works 
specially  destined  to  record  the  thon^ts  and 
actions  of  the  writen.  It  is  only  when  it  appears 


deformed  with  idfidmeiB  or  abaord  vauly  tint  it 

becouuB  repulsive.  Yrata.  these  it  is  si^terflnov 
to  say  tbat  W'oidsworth  and  his  writings  an 
entirely  exempt.  Whether,  on  the  one  Imnd,  he 
did  not  err  in  judgment^  both  as  to  the  functloiia  of 
a  poet  and  his  own  capability  to  fulfil  them,  may 
be  doubted.  It  is  a  just  observation  of  Goethe'a, 
in  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  that  the  enthusiastic  and 
exclusive  devotion  of  the  young  amateur  to  his  con- 
cept! ou  of  "  Hamlet"  was  a  sure  token  that  he  wis 
not  designed  by  Nature  to  become  an  aocomplialied 
actor.  To  perform  that  pert  correctly  wonU 
doubtless  prove  the  poflseanon  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  genius,  and  that,  too^  of  no  common  order; 
but  to  dvrell  fondly  upm  that  study  only  would  Ik 
tcderably  certidn  indication  of  the  absence  of  vcxss- 
tility  oi'^  power,  with  which  no  great  actor  can  dia* 
pense.  The  walk  which  Wordsworth  selected  wm 
very  limited,  though  by  no  means  unworthy.  HeiE 
the  poet  of  the  external  ^asee  of  Kature,  but  only 
in  her  milder  moods.  He  cannot  make,  as  B}tob 
did,  "the  live  thunder  leap  from  crag  to  crag," 
but  he  serenely  gazes  vrith  artless  joy  on  the  sm 
sinking  behind  the  dark  outline  of  a  Cimibrian 
fell,  and  his  soul  hovers  in  rapture  over  the  edlvery 
mist  that  fills  the  vale  at  daybresk.  In  dealu^ 
with  human  passions,  the  noblest,  in  feet  the  cmly 
real  theme  of  song  (for  the  external  imageries  of 
the  visible  are  but  accessories  deriving  their  inter- 
eat  only  from  their  relation  to  the  sentient  soul  of 
man),  the  power  of  Wordsworth  is  volimtarilf 
oonmied  to  tales  of  simple  pathos  and  subdned 
sorrow,  or  tranquil  enjoyment,  ^e  texture  of 
his  compositions  is  in  general  aoinently  aitlsK. 
From  multii^icity  he  shrinks  as  from  oonfasifla; 
and  in  no  instance  does  he  summon  thot^hts  smI 
feelings  from  various  regions  to  converge  lib 
troops  in  a  campaign,  and  to  bear  with  irrenaliiiie 
effect  on  a  point  long  since  predetermined.  His  is 
the  ri(^le  of  th«  brook,  and  not  the  coUedin 
might  of  waters  slowly  gathering  to  break  in  one 
huge  billow  on  the  shwe. 

There  i%  however,  a  charm  about  Wovdswortb 
Uiat  amply  compensates  for  the  absence  of  those 
vivid  and  passionate  passages  whidi  stir  us  power- 
fully in  more  vigorous  poets.  Much  of  our  life  ii 
work-a-day  and  weary;  we  are  duly  racked  by  Ihe 
apprehension  of  real  nslamitifii,  and  in  onr  strog^ 
to  avod  them  onr  moral  nature  has  a  taodoMrf  to 
become  sovred  and  pervoted  from  very  suffera^- 
It  is  in  these  phases  of  mind  that  Wordswordi's 
gentle  pages  cast  a  soothing  influence  npon  the 
troubled  spirit,  and  supply  that  invigorating  repoee 
which  enables  us  to  withstand  the  racurrii^  f^s 
of  life's  tnrmoiL  In  this  respect "  The  Prelude,"  as 
we  have  seen,  a  tale  of  childhood,  boyhood,  tad 
youth,  tranquil,  happy,  and  innocent,  will  mini^wr 
to  minds  disesaed  as  aflbcfively-as  its  predeoownfs 
have  done. 

We  cannot,  however,  dumiss  the  poem  brfsre 
us  without  noticing  the  maiked  deviataoa  firoa 
Wordswtnth's  usually  tranquil  flow  of  Mb»% 
which  it  exhibits  in  his  allusion  to  tiie  Vt»A 
RevolatioB.  a  kindly  mind  like  bis  diosM 

ere  ilsu^  ■ 


be  so  stirred  1^ 
thousaDds  of  his 
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Amoral  j^eBomenon  which  in  these  days  seems 
baldly  credible.  But  for  his  deep  conviction  that 
the  English  armies  were  sustaining  the  cause  of. 
munitigated  wroi^,  Buch  a  sentiment  might  be 
Boonmarily  condemned  as  shocking  and  revolting 
to  the  last  degree;  even  as  it  is  we  can  hardly 
reconcile  ourselves  to  its  justification.  There  is 
no  rtroDger  instinct  in  our  nature  than  the  sympa- 
fliy  whidi  we  feel  for  the  fortunes  of  men  of  our 
own  race  and  country ;  and  even  the  school-boy  turns 
with  pain  from  tales  of  national  discomfiture,  what- 
ever may  be  the  jusdce  of  the  cause  maintained  by 
English  annunents.  After  all,  however,  in  a  true 
and  earnest  heart,  eveirthing  must  give  way  to 
the  great  principle  of  "  jEi^at  Justitia,"  be  the  sacri- 
fice what  it  may ;  and  the  pages  before  us  bear 
evidence  that  vn(h  Wordsworth  it  was  not  a  slight 
one.  It  was  with  pain  and  grief  that  he  examined 
his  inmost  feelings,  and  discovered  that  his  love  of 
t]{^  led  to  treason  to  his  nationality.  Up  to  the ; 


last  moment  of  his  life  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
repented  of  having  entertained  these  sentiments, 
though  he  still  looked  back  with  sorrow  upon  the 
events  that  occasioned  them ;  and  at  no  period, 
notwithstanding  the  untoward  fate  of  nations 
during  the  last  half  century,  did  he  swerve  from 
the  hopeful  faith  that,  under  Providence,  the 
different  peoples  of  Europe  would  work  out  insti- 
tutions  in  accordance  with  the  proper  rights  of 
humanity.  In  this  respect  Wordsworth  most,  at 
all  events,  be  considered  to  have  been  far  happier 
than  his  friend  Sonthey,  whose  apostacy  drew 
upon  him  a  most  harassing  literary  persecution, 
which  ho  felt  deeply ;  nor  would  it  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  unshaken  convictions  of  the  simple- 
minded  bard  might  have  been  a  just  subject  of  envy 
to  the  restless  and  subtler  Coleridge,  whose  genius 
seems  to  have  deserted  him  when  he  advocated 
submission  to  authority  at  the  expense  of  free 
thought  and  will. 
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^UCK  down  mmSd  Q»  thiek'ning  tbnmg  of  life's 

Strong  hopes  and  strivinga ;  when  his  name  had  grom 

A  word  of  speculation  in  the  land. 

On  which  sage  boi^ben  talked,  and  atateamea  planned, 

AaA  hopefol  hearU  beat  high — one  ftnvknown 

lb  leton  Time's  teacbinga,  tbrongb  the  long-waged  war 

Of  health  and  Ubour,  which  &om  day  to  day 

Wastes  Europe's  strengtii,  and  learea  her  many  a  ac» — 

As  one  of  whom  bis  coaatr]r*B  page  might  say 

That  he  had  led  her  safe  in  freedom's  onward  my. 

^Ae  promiae  is  no  more,  and  with  it  llcepa 
The  toOii^r  millions' truit.  The  Wgot  aneers 
-At  km  he  cotdd  not  read,  because  late  learned, 
Though  brarely  was  it  told  and  dearly  earned 
Through  friendship's  losses  and  the  storms  of  yean. 


Yet  woe  for  his  land's  loss ;  not  only  where 
Her  chieft.take  counsel,  or  by  board  and  beartii 
Win  he  be  missed  and  monmed  for  as  few  are 
That  walk  the  world's  high  places  j  but  on  earth 
He  was  the  muse's  friend  in  dimness  and  ia  dearth. 

Ilerefore  her  glory  on  his  grave  wiU  rest. 
In  that  hx  time  whose  stnw  may  count  oar  days 
Hie  childhood  of  the  nation^  when  they  priied 
But  gildsd  toys  and  triflea,  and  despised 
"nie  B&Ui  riches  sought  in  manly  ways. 
And  one  whose  laden  memrary  reckons  tUs 
Among  the  blea^gs  ndssed  in  lift's  career, 
That  niggard  time  or  fbrtune  left  no  space 
To  speak  deep  thanks  and  wishes,  offers  here 
A  tribute  to  the  tomb  the  iales  may  hold  so  dear 

Francbs  Brown. 
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THE  ORIOIN  OF 

A    TALE    or  T 

It  was  a  desperately  hard  froet  at  Vienna  on  the 
20th  of  December,  i.d.  1192,  so  cold,  indeed,  that 
moat  folks  found  it  much  pleasanter  to  push  more 
fuel  into  their  stovea  und  make  themselves  snug  at 
home  than  to  wade  through  the  snow-drifls  which 
clogged  the  streeta  of  the  then  little  ct^ital  of  the 
Hereditary  States.  The  Germany  e^wdally  in 
the  South,  are  the  most  good-natared  and  Moly 
satiafied  folks  in  the  world;  and  acccordingly  there 
were  many  pleasant  though  compolsoiy  home  par- 
ties on  the  day  in  question.  None,  however,  if  one 
might  judge  from  appearances,  was  more  decidedly 
determined  to  be  merry  than  that  which  occupied 
the  little  tanctum  of  Ham  Wnrst,  the  worthy  pro- 
prietor of  the  White  Horse,  a  small  but  thriving 
hostel  in  the  saburbs.  Loud  and  joyous  conversa- 
tion, interrupted  by  every  varie^  of  laughter,  from 
the  titter  and  "Lai  I  never,"  of  pretty  little 
Gertrude  Strickstnimpf,  the  innkeeper's  niece,  to 
the  deep  horse-lau^h,  and  "Well,  that's  a  good 
un"  of  mine  host  himaelf,  proved  beyond  question 
that  hearty  Mr.  Hugh,  the  commercial  traveller,  as 
he  called  himself,  for  the  London  house  of  Holsters 
and  Sahr^che,  waa  a  peasant  and  welctnne  guest 
Mr.  Hng^  was  indeed  a  rema^ble  and  capti- 
vaUng  man.  Upwards  of  ax  feet  hi^.  admirably 
proportioned,  both  for  sti-engUi  and  grace,  with  a 
handsome  open  countenance,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  slioold  divert  little  Tmdchen's  eye 
very  frequently  from  the  stocking  she  waa  knitting. 
In  fact,  die  stocking  had  no  chance  at  all  that  day ; 
the  sUtches  were  taken  up  or  dropped  quite  at 
random,  and  the  little  workwoman  could  do  nothing 
but  titter,  giggle,  blush,  and  laugh  at  the  funny 
and  roguish  remarks  which  the  stranger  wonld 
eveiy  now  and  then  address  to  her. 

Her  uncle  was  equally  well  jdeased  after  his 
fiudiion.  Mr.  Hugh  told  endless  stories,  and  had  a 
whole  budget  of  news  about  the  war  in  Palestine, 
politics,  tricks  upon  Torks,  and  the  like ;  but  most 
of  all  Uie  good  innkeeper  was  delighted  to  hear 
1dm  order  a  second  flagon  of  hia  best  Tokay,  and 
deure  diat  die  leffi,  tfae  only  remaiung  portion  <^ 
a  huge  turicey  he  had  dined  on,  should  be  devilled 
forthwith.  Worthy  Hans  Worst  might  indeed 
have  thought  that  the  hearty  appetite  of  his  guest 
was  somewhat  incousistent  with  the  excuse  of  ill- 
health,  which  he  offered  for  not  attending  the  table 
d'hote.  Bat  he  had  had  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Hugh's 
purse,  and  his  suspicions  were  lulled  by  the  frank 
and  jovial  manners  of  its  bearer. 

At  length ,  when  the  second  flagon  of  Tokay  was 
nearly  empty,  and  he  had  made  Hans  laugh  immo- 
derately at  a  comic  song  about  Saladin  and  his 
hundred  wives  (which,  by  the  way,  sadly  embar- 
rassed poor  Trudchen,  who  couldn't  help  tittering, 
though  she  knew  she  ought  to  frown  or  get  up  a 
blns^  the  traveller  suddenly  observed, — 

"  What  on  earth  can  make  that  vagabond  Tim 
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SO  late.  He  had  only  to  buy  half-a-dozen  lemons  for 
the  English  punch  which  I  want  to  show  you  how 
to  manufacture,  and  he  has  been  gone  three  mtut^ 
hours  by  my  watch." 

"Aye,  that  he  has,"  said  the  innkeeper;  "bat, 
bless  us  and  save  xm,  look  there !" 

He  pointed  to  the  window  aa  he  spt^e,  and 
Hi^'a  countenance  fdi  when  he  saw  the  sight  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed. 

A  sergeant,  followed  hy  thirty  tall  gienadTers  in 
white  uniform,  with  bayonets  fixed,  waa  cfonii^ 
down  the  street  towards  the  White  Horse. 
Between  the  two  first  soldien,  in  the  clutch  of  a 
detective  in  plain  clothes,  was  the  unfortunate  Tim, 
walking  with  dif&cul^,  apparently  in  great  paio, 
and  blubbering  aa  if  hia  yomg  heart  was  break- 
ing. 

"Aeh!  €»  ist  die  PolUeir'  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Hans  and  Trudchen,  when  the  guard  halted  at 
the  door.  Hans  cast  a  terrified  look  at  Hugh,  and 
retreated  two  stepa  backward;  Tmdchen  adranoed 
with  a  look  of  aanow  andm^,  aa  if  inatinctivelT 
to  help  the  stranger,  aam.  vjeA  them  bom 
fixedly  for  a  miAient,  and  uien  said  dowlyand 
glooDuly,  ''All  may  yet  be  well,  my  friends; 
admit  theae  fdlows,  and  be  silent  fw  your  Hves." 
The  door  opened  aa  he  spi^e,  and  Tim,  with  ^ 
detective,  the  sergeant,  and  half-a-doaen  aoldiers, 
crowded  the  little  snuggery  of  Hans  WursL 

"You  are  the  gen'leman  as  is  wanted,"  said 
Grahz,  the  detective,  to  Mr.  Hugh. 

"  I ! "  answered  the  stranger  hwghtily ;  "  fellow, 
beware  of  what  you  do.  I  make  not  nor  meddle 
with  the  Austrian  police." 

"We'll  soon  see  that,"  said  Grthz  doggedlj. 
"Wot's  your  name?** 

"  Hugh,"  was  the  Iwief  and  stem  reply. 

"Ockypation?" 

"  A  merchant" 

"  What  do  yon  do  bnsineBa  in?" 
«Pij)echiy." 

"Well,  sir,  I  dm't  want  for  to  go  to  be  nndviX 
but  all  tlut  rae's  gammfm.** 

"Ha!  miscreant"  shouted  the  stranger,  rid^ 
suddenly  with  clenched  fist  and  fiaahing  eyes. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Grahz,  "it  ain't  no  good 
cutting  up  rough.  I  knows  you  well  enough; 
your  famly  name's  Plantagenet,  and  your  halias  is 
Cceur-de-Lion,  and  here's  the  warrant  for  The 
harreat" 

"  Nabbed,  by  Jingo,"  muttered  the  disooncerted 
monarch — for  it  was  in  truth  no  other  than  the 
lion>hearted  Richard  of  England  himself.  The 
mousing  owl  had  hawked  at  and  stridien  down  Ae 
soaring  eagle. 

"  Hans,  my  good  fellow,"  he  continoed,  **  here  is 
half-a-score  of  byzants,  which  will  save  you  the 
trouble  of  making,  and  me  of  reading,  tiiy  reckon- 
ing;  and  Tnidd^,ij^^^j^^^^»  cap- 
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riUnd  with  tibia,  ud  keep  h  u  » lenMnlnanoe  of 

Hofffa,  the  Engliah  merchant" 

Poor  Trndchen  had  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
oonld  neither  see  nor  hear  distinctly,  but  she  eaid, 
"  Ym,  rir"  to  the  kindly  words  with  which  the 
King  accompanied  his  gift,  and  "  Oh  I  sir,"  when 
he  kiaeed  away  a  tear  wai  waa  stealing  down  her 
c(HneIy  dieek.  Hours  afterwards  she  unclenched 
her  hand,  and  found  she  had  received  a  golden 
English  sovereign,  that  bore  the  features  of  its 
geoerooa  donor. 

Havii^  thus  a^nitted  himsdf  towards  his  hum- 
ble Mends,  the  ^ng  hade  the  saielliteB  of  Bnke 
Le(^»ld  lead  on,  and,  snmmnded  by  them,  strode 
with  a  daw  and  stately  step  to  the  police-station. 
It  was  a  noUe  ugfat  to  witness  his  d^inified  reug- 
nation.  Wb  step  was  firm  and  his  courage  hi^ 
as  when  he  charged  with  nine  knights  onlr  into 
the  countlees  squadroDS  of  Saladin  at  JaSn;  he 
was,  in  short,  tnongh  in  adversity,  every  inch  a 
kin^.   He  oonld  not,  however,  help  saying  to  his 
yo>athfal  page  as  he  passed  aloi^,  *'  Oh,  Tim,  Tim, 
thou  little  knowest  what  thy  heedlessness  has 
done!" 

The  moninfol  tone  of  his  mastei^s  voice  cut  the 
poor  boy  to  the  heart,  and  he  blubbered  ont  in 
reply,  "that  it  wam't  be  as  was  to  bhme,"  so 
piteoDsly  as  almost  to  melt  the  heart  ol  dw 
seneeant  commanding  the  detachment 

llm's  view  of  the  matter,  however,  wis  hardly 
in  eactaooordanee  with  the  real  trodL  Thelitde 
fellow  QiB  was  just  fifteen,  and  as  Udy  »  miniature 
tiger  ■■  ever  swmig  bdiind  a  cabriole)  had  sallied 
oat  mto  the  streets  with  lus  pepper-and-salt  worii* 
coat  car^illy  brushed,  his  buckskin  unwhisperables 
fmltlessly  white,  brilliant  top-boots,  and  cockaded 
lutt  to  match,  and  had  swi^ered  most  outr^e- 
doaly.  He  luul  demolished  by  the  quickness  of 
bis  repartee  every  German  groom  and  coachman 
who  answered  his  impudence  and  taken  sights  at 
Tvery-  qtdet  respectable  burgher  who  forbore  to 
'epiy  to  him.  He  might  have  got  the  lemons  be 
vas  sent  for  by  paying  eighteenpence,  but  he  must 
leeds  fling  down  a  sovereign,  and  quiz  the  shop- 
oan  for  not  having  change,  ^e  sovereign  was 
ent  to  the  barber's  next  door,  and,  as  iU  luck 
rould  have  it,  diere  sat  Qnhz,  the  detective,  under- 
<oii^  the  iffoeess  of  being  shaved.  The  inc(»nito 
.wry  of  the  Boyal  fiumly  of  En^and,  and  the 
noraal  Engtidi  coin  so  boastnlly  presented, 
nnwed  the  snspicions  <tf  the  poUcemsn.  He 
iTined  at  moe  that  the  principal  enemy  of  his 
Meter  Diike  LwpiJd  iras  in  Vienna,  and  instantly 
K>k  poor  littie  Tim  into  coetody.  At  the  ^tion- 
onse  the  unhappy  tiger  resisted  for  a  long  time 
1  the  endeavours  of  the  police  to  make  him  betray 
le  vhereabonts  of  his  master ;  but  the  Austrians 
^ere  in  earnest  The  pepper-and-salt  frock  coat 
ils  were  raised,  the  Uttle  buckskins  depressed, 
id  under  the  unsparing  a}^Ucation  of  the  lash  by 
sliceman  Haynau,  the  agonised  groom  at  last 
»bbed  ont  the  fatal  words,  "mite  Horse." 
We  have  already  seen  the  result  of  the  con- 
anon  thus  cmelly  extorted,  in  the  arrest  of  the 
'incely  dumpion  of  Ghristoidom.  Worse,  how- 
^*  soon  followed;  for  in  thi^  as  m  many  other 


cases,  Misfortone  seemed  never  tired  cf  pene- 
cuting  her  victim.  When  the  royal  prisoner  was- 
searched  at  the  station-house,  a  copy  of  Quy 
Bardin's  newspaper  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his- 
dalmatic ;  and  in  this  scurrilous  journal,  n«t  after 
the  leading  article,  there  appc«red,  in  glowing, 
leaded  type,  the  bitterest  lampoon  upon  Aradakfr 
Leopold  that  Ocenr-de-Lion  had  ever  penned.  Ih* 
discovery  of  this  squib  threw  the  meanpB|Hixted 
and  vin^ctive  Austrian  into  snch  a  paKugram  of 
fury  that  be  gave  orders  directly  for  a  gentlamaa 
fttm  the  Home-office  to  attend,  on  the  part  of  the- 
OoRmet,  to  mitch  the  jvoceedingabefcmthe-pcdice. 
magistrate.  Then  was,  however,  tittle  need  ofi 
this  precaution :  lUchard's  own  imprudence  ganre 
his  dastardly  enemy  every  advantage.  When  he* 
was  called  upon  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  vagrancy, 
be  folded  his  arms,  and  drew  himself  up  to  the  fuH 
hei^t  of  his  martial  figure,  while,  looking  inef- 
fable scorn  at  Herr  Beek,  the  worthy  Amtman,  he 
replied,  in  a  voice  of  tirander,  "  What  1  answer 
before  thee,  tiiou  wizen,  minikin,  horae-hair-tiled 
Rhadamanthns  ?  Marry,  that  were  sport  indeed. 
Hark  ye,  fellow  t  when  Richard  of  Jlnsjand  pleads 
his  cause,  the  iur^  shall  be  of  crowned  kings,  and 
God  shall  be  the  judge." 

Herr  Bedc  would  fain  have  replied,  with  grave,, 
mauling  sarcasm,  that  as  such  courts  rarely  sat^ 
either  on  drcnit  or  in  term  time,  his  majesty  might 
as  wdl  ta^  it  for  granted  that  a  tribunal  wmeh 
had  power  to  pnnish  had  also  jurisdiction  to  tiy; 
but  toe  words  dud  away  uponfais  lips.  No  living- 
man  could  see  the  flashing  eye  of  Coenr^e-Zdon 
and  not  quail  beneath  it ;  none  could  hear  his  voi<» 
and  not  tremble.  His  worship  Herr  Beek  was,  in- 
^ort,  thoroughly  muddled  and  frightened,  and,  as- 
is  usual  with  police  m^istaratea  in  similar  circum- 
stances, took  both  counsel  and  courage  from  the 
clerk  of  the  court  After  a  whispered  conference 
of  some  minutes, in  which  the  words  "five  poonds'*' 
and  "  fonrteen  days"  were  occasionally  audible,  an 
assenting  nod  from  the  magistrate  indicated  ihaf 
his  subordinate  had  succeeded  in  making  up  his 
mind  for  him.  It  was  then  announeed  from  the 
bendk  tiiat  tiie  prisoner  stood  comndtted  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  and  a  warrant  was  accordingly 
made  out,  comngning  him  to  a  prison,  termed,  m 
the  idiom  of  the  age  and  country,  the  ArchdncaL 
Austrian  Fortress  of  Dorrenstein. 

Dismal  and  dreary  were  the  d^  now  passed 
by  the  captive  monardi  in  hia  dtmgetm.  Ewspe 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  bars  and  bolts  were 
carefully  looked  to  by  Baron  Had  mar,  the  ever- 
watchfiu  governor  of  the  gaol,  and  the  black  and 
yellow  liveried  tumk^  were  but  too  fiuthful 
satellites  of  the  petty  ^rant  whom  they  served. 
At  first,  however,  the  spirits  of  the  prisoned  war- 
rior were  kept  up  by  the  assurances  of  Blutegel,- 
the  Radical  attorney.  According  to  that  sanguine- 
practitioner's  opinion,  a  judicious  application  under 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  would  infalUbly  secure  his 
client's  instant  liberation.  But,  alas  I  hope  told  a 
flattering  tale.  Advocates  CSarkiu  and  Bodson 
were  inde&tigable  in  moving  the  Duke's  Bendi, 
tiie  Oommon  Fleafl^  and  tite  Ohecke^^^Ma^^^the- 
ChanoeHieller's,  and  the  &^^S#1^^^U 
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wu  all  in  yam;  t^e  triboiuds  wen  inexorable. 
Aa  soon  as  either  of  these  gentlemen  opened  his 
month,  down  came  the  cat-aud'dried  formola  from 
the  bench — '*  That  the  C!ourt  which  commits  for  the 
contempt  is  the  only  proper  tribonal  to  decide  upon 
the  essence  and  incidents  of  the  contempt and 
then  counsel  would  invariably  answer,  Yee,  my 
Lord,"  and  ut  down  and  scribble  hastily  on  the 
brief  and  hand  it  over  to  the  attorney. 

The  last  mentioned  worthy,  as  may  be  supposed, 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  when  he  related  thoee  re- 
peated failures  in  saccessive  ten-and-sixpenny  oon- 
lercncea  with  his  client  Generous  and  liberal  eren 
to  a  fault  as  Ooeur-de-Lion  habitually  was,  he  could 
not  but  perceive  that  his  money  had  nearly  all 
melted  away,  and  that  he  was  sdll  as  far  from  his 
libaratitHi  as  ever.  At  last,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Oommon  Fleas  bad  answered  bis  implica- 
tion as  all  the  other  courts  had  done,  his  impadenoe 
«&d  indignatiou  knew  no  bounds.  "  Fore  Qad," 
he  cried,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  "  th^ 
so  aU  in  a  tale.  Butthou,  eaitiffi'*— «nd  he  eyed 
Blotagel  moodUy. 

"Pooihfpoohr  said  Blntegel,  as  he  WW  making 
for  the  door,  "  you 've  had  quite  enough  for  your 
money,  I'm  sure and  the  ill-fiated  man  so  far  for- 
goi  himself  as  actually  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the 
presence  of  the  Plantagenet 

A  heavy  fall  and  a  piercing  shridc  summoned 
Baron  Hadmar  and  a  cou^^e  of  turnkeys  to  the 
dungeon.  Ghim  and  terrible  as  in  the  field  of 
battle,  Biehard  of  England  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  cell ;  at  his  feet  lay  Blut^l,  bleeding  and 
MDselesB.  Thib  jailor  and  his  men  ^lew  back  in 
dismay.  "How  now,  my  masters,"  said  the  King 
in  bitter  irony;  '*  by  8L  Qeoi^,  ye  lack  notoirtra- 
«uidanee  who  dare  disturb  a  pri^eeed  communis 
ea&cfa  between  client  and  attorney.  But  away  with 
Um;  put  cataplasms  on  bis  bloody  cockscomb. 
Iba  Iiion  of  England  preys  not  upon  caiTi<m." 

The  retMess  conduct  of  the  exasperated  King 
opon  this  occasion  proved  eventually  more  preju- 
didal  to  his  interests  Uian  he  could  have  anticipated. 
He  not  only  forfeited  the  good  wides  of  both 
Imnches  of  the  l^al  profession  and  the  liberal 
party  in  the  Dnchy,  but  his  violence  served  as  a 
pretext  for  transferring  him  to  the  criminal  ward. 
Heavily  fettered,  in  a  convict's  dress,  with  the 
number  of  his  cell  sewed  on  it,  his  hair  cr<4>ped  by 
the  prison  barber,  and  wasting  away  upon  the 
ngolation-diet  of  five  ounces  of  sour  cront  and  a 
jnnt  oi  gruel  daily,  varied  by  m  crust  of  black 
braad  and  two  onnoes  of  Qerman  sansi^e  on  Sun- 
•days.  lay  Sot  weeks  and  months  the  pr«ux  chevaiur 
■of  the  Crusades,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  the 
first  gentleman  in  Eorope.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  obtained  acme  relaxation  of  his  present  hard- 
^ps  and  interested  the  reli^ous  party  in  his 
behalf  if  he  had  behared  himself  properly  in  the 
prison-chapel,  and  listened  attentively  to  that  excel- 
lent lady  the  Freifrau  Von  Klappam,  who  devoted 
herself  to  viBiting  and  preaching  to  the  prisoners. 
But  Cceur-de-Lion's  nature  was  ever  frank  and 
open;  he  abominated  compulsory  attendance  at 
<£wel  aa  much  aa  if  he  had  been  an  und«|;radnate 
■at  Oambridgfl^  and  took  no  paini  to  eoiueal  his 


sentiments.  He  was  almost  rode  to  tike  good  IM- 
frau  when  she  came  to  bis  cell,  and  peeriahly  iM 
her  he  had  killed  Saracens  enongh  to  nuke  lua 
quite  easy  in  his  mind,  and  therefore  begged  Ai 
would  give  herself  no  trouble  about  lum.  Aoeord- 
iogly,  neither  aa  a  modelprisoner  nor  asasnf^i^ 
martyr  did  the  noble  Gcenr-de-Lion  obtstn 
comfort  inside  or  any  sympathy  outside  the  ptisn 
walls. 

He  might,  indeed,  have  laugoidied  there  un- 
heeded to  the  end  of  his  days  if  the  Empow 
Henry  VI.  had  not  taken  a  fancy  into  his  head,  lint 
the  captive  King  might  be  considered  in  the  li^ 
of  a  bUl  of  exohauge,  payable  at  sight  by  the  pscfle 
of  England.  The  Archduke  was  no  less  s»did 
than  vindictive,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  entn 
into  the  Emperor's  views.  A  shtni  n^^Aiitiai 
was  concluded,  as  is  generally  known,  by  tite  Iittv 
discounting  the  illustrious  captive. 

As  soon  as  the  sixty  thonaand  pounds  hod  Im 
paid  down  to  Leopold,  a  imrntttfant,  in  the  btid, 
red,  and  gold  livery  <^  ths  aminre,  amnd  iritt 
a  prison-van  and  a  warrant  for  the  ttiula  i 
GoBur-de-Lion.  "Anything  for  a  change"  ui 
Uie  captive,  gaily  and  hopefully,  as  he  jompedinlo 
the  van.  "  All  right,"  shouted  the  poHcemui  ofr 
dating  as  conductor,  and  the  carri^  droTe  tl 
bearing  Hantagenet  amy  fhnn  Dnrrenatem  b 
ever. 

The  dreary  dungeon  he  thus  left  is  still  iIiowe 
to  travellers,  and  one  interesting  memento  <tf  & 
minstrel  monarch  is  still  to  be  seen  there,  afierdH 
lapse  of  six  centuries  and  a  hal£  Immediitdf 
over  the  head  of  the  bed  some  one  of  his  pnd^ 
eesaon  in  affiction  had  sorawled  in  dog^el  Oanui, 

"  SHcnn  rinrr  nimmt  f»»4  nir^  Ut  uk 
tfd^M  man  1^  in  iutfwr  cfn." 

Below  these  rude  lines,  and  signed  vidi  At 
initials  R.  P.,  the  graceful  couplet  which  htf  uff 
become  part  and  parcel  of  our  popular  poctrf  K 
distinctly  legible — 

las^a  prfgtf  tofiiit  i^H  ||ftf'n. 
Wfym  'fyt**  cct^tt  mutt  gps  to  pdtot," 

In  the  imperial  casUe  of  Trifels  in  the  Yoi^ 
to  which  Richard  was  now  transferred,  hii 
tivity  was  somewhat  mora  tolerable  tluo  it  m 
been  previoiuly.  Instead  of  being  in  a  doBgW 
his  apartment  was  in  the  third  story,  and  cw 
manded  an  extensive  view  of  the  snrroiiu^ 
country.  The  change  was  at  first  deligfadbl; » 
days  and  weeks  wore  away,  and  thon^  thfl  «► 
ceeding  seasons  varied  the  loveliness  offbe^'^ 
aeape,  Ocenr-de-Lion  soon  found  by  experioKS  v 
an  open  window  is  a  miaeniUe  compemirtiDa  rx* 

diut  door.  Aware,  too,  of  the  nefarious  '"""^J 
between  the  Archduke  and  the  Emperor,  his  DW 

was  haunted  hf  the  aus^eion  that  ^^^""^ 
have  been  scnne  demur  on  the  part  of  b^.P^J*!? 
accept  him  when  tendered  to  them  by  pn** 

holder. 

If  such  were  the  case,  not  merely  his  owd 
but  the  credit  of  his  adored  England  «en  ine* 
trierably  mined^<thf^aji^i]^k@U  kneir,  so 
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o4Imt  party  to  whom  «ndiMtin<«nild  be  made 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  had  no  exiateoca 
«xcept  in  the  desponding  fancy  of  the  captive  hero. 
The  men  of  England  were  as  loyal  and  as  solvent 
m  ever;  the  real  difilculty  \&f  in  the  poattion  in 
iriuch  the  £kaperor  foand  Mnuelf.  He  via,  in  fact, 
in  fnm^y  the  same  circtnariiinces  as  the  lover  of 
ennodties  who  Btole  Byron'a  last  letter  to  Soott 
Seam  the  vase  at  Abbotsfbrd.   He  possessed  a 
jewel  of  great  price,  bnt  to  acknowledge  its  posses- 
sion would  be  to  confess  himself  a  scoundrel.  In 
addition  to  this  consideration,  the  character  of 
Viacoant  Palmerin,  the  English  Secretary  of  State 
fixr  Foreign  Affairs,  made  it  still  more  necessary 
to  proceed  with  cantion.   That  able  Minister  was 
no  lees  remarkable  for  his  enthusiastic  sense  of 
national  honour  than  for  the  energy  with  which  he 
enforced  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  country 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.    In  Sicily,  for  instance, 
the  eontempdble  Tancred  detaiued  the  jointure  of 
Queen  Joanna^  the  widow  of  hia  predecessor,  King 
WiUiim,  and  sister  to  Coear-dft*Lion,  beeideB  having 
moat  diwTacs&lly  fidnfied  hia  promise  to  obaerve 
tiw  SieiliaB  otmstitntiou.   A  deapatch  from  Vis* 
oooDt  Falmerin  sent  King  Rictaard,  with  fifty 
galUaa  of  the  line,  to  Meesina;  and  in  spite  of  the 
comtenance  afforded  by  PhiHp,  King  of  France, 
Taacred  was  obliged  to  satisfy  the  British  claims 
hy  a  heavy  disbnnement  and  a  relttctant  apology. 
Much  the  same  kind  of  thing  took  place  in  Oypros, 
wfatfe  ^aac,  the  Greek  king,  had  plundered  some 
Britiah  sobjects.  Off  went  King  Richard  with  his 
&fty  gillies  of  the  line.   Port  Lymesol  was  nnex- 
peotedly  blockaded,  and  King  Isaac  vras  obliged  to 
knock  under,  notwithstanding  the  storm  of  diplo- 
matie  notes  which  the  French  ineffectually  pelted 
at  Viscount  Palmenn.     Again,  when  Princess 
Berengaria  had  been  jnst  brought  out  by  her  &tber, 
King  Sancbo  of  Navarre,  and  was  about  to  be 
mq^)ed  up  by  a  needy  reUdve  at  the  French  king, 
who  wisheii  by  this  aluance  to  extend  his  ii^uence 
ID.  the  Pemnnda,  Visconuit  Palmerin  saw  through 
ilie  scheme  in  a  moment   Off  went  a  king's  mes- 
semgea*  with  despatches,  and  the  intelligence  that 
Ooeur-de-Lion  had  settled  the  Spani^  marriage 
question  by  marrying  the  lady  himself,  came 
U&e  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Sieur  Guy  Sot,  the 
F^rench  dijdomatist,  vmo  bad  fondly  flattered  him- 
self he  had  no  equal  in  fingering  red  tape,  cooking 
an  equivocal  assurance,  or  tossii^  up  a  protocol. 
It  was  also  owing  to  Viscount  F^merin  that  the 
French  had  the  wind  so  effectually  taken  out  of 
their  aaila  at  St  Jean  d'Acre.    That  gallant  nation 
beai^ed  it  for  months  and  months  in  v«n.  Emir 
I>ieaear  within  the  fortress,  and  Soldan  Saladin 
<Hitsic[e,  openly  talked  of  making  the  French  king  a 
oook  in  their  Saracenic  kitchou,  and  catting  up 
the  Oriflamme  into  wlut  Mr.  Leigh  Hmit  calls  a 
gentle  armour"  for  tiie  ladies  of  the  seraglio, 
when  Richard  of  England  suddenly  landed  upon 
the  ooaat    The  Soldan  immediately  fled  into  the 
deaert;  I^zzar  capitulated;  and  ^e  Union-jack 
n-Kved  triumphantly  over  the  battlements  of  Acre. 
The  jealous  French  and  Austrian  Governments 
were  terribly  vexed  at  these  masterly  moves  of 
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Vlfloonnt  Palmerin ;  but  grumbling  was  to  no  pifr* 
pose.  He  snapped  iih  fingers  at  them,  and  told 
Uiem  what  was  undoubtedly  true,  Uiat  he  wae  an 
English  Minister  and  not  theirs. 

Now  it  was  clear  to  the  Emperor  that  unless  he 
proceeded  very  carefully,  the  active  Foreign  Secre- 
tary would  be  a  thorn  in  his  side  when  he  set  about 
reidiaing  his  heroic  captive.  On  the  confines  of 
Germany  were  tiie  Hungarian^,  proud  of  their 
recent  victory  over  Walter  the  Penniless ;  there 
were  the  heathen  Prussians  who  suecessfiilly  resisted 
the  charitable  efforts  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and 
who  accordingly  remain  with  a  dash  of  heathenism 
^K>ut  them  to  the  present  day ;  there  were  the 
Polacks,  recovered,  under  the  indolent  reign  of 
King  Oaudins  of  Denmark,  from  the  severe  defeats 
they  had  experienced  fi^m  his  brother,  King 
Hamlet;  and,  above  all,  there  was  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  who  as  yet  scorned  to  adopt  the  motto 
"  IcH  DTEH,"  and  had  00  strengthened  his  celebrated 
seven  castles,  that  they  might  have  bidden  defiance 
to  the  Seven  Ghaminona  of  CSnristendom.  A 
despatch  from  Viscount  Palmerin  would  have 
fhllen,  like  a  spark  upon  tinder,  among  all  these 
warlike  nations.  The  Emperor  saw  Ms  danger, 
but  not  the  meam  to  avoid  it;  and  wlule  he  was 
deliberating,  the  anxious  sul^ects  of  Goeur-de-Lios 
knew  nothing  of  their  beloved  monarch's  captivity. 
In  vain  had  they  advertised  in  the  Times,  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week — "  Missing,  a 
young  man,  aged  between  thirty  and  forty.  He  is 
upwards  of  six  feet  high,  with  a  ruddy  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair,  cnriing  natnrally. 
When  he  left  his  home,  he  had  on  a  crimson  silk 
tunic  and  purple  silk  didmatic  studded  with  silver 
crescents ;  a  mantle  of  ermine,  and  golden  spurs. 
Whoever  will  give  information  that  may  lead  to 
hia  discovery  will  receive  a  liberal  reward."  la 
vam  did  Chancellor  Longchamp  carefully  put  at 
the  top  of  the  second  column,  "If  this  should  meet 
the  eye  of  R.  P.,  he  is  implored  to  return  home  to 
his  disconsoUte  subjects,  and  any  arrangonent  he 
desires  shall  be  effected.**  The  secrete  of  a  German 
prison  are  as  the  secrets  of  the  grave.  It  was  by 
accident  alone  that  the  incarceration  of  Cceur- de- 
Lion  was  discovered. 

The  London  season  was  so  bad  in  the  absence 
of  the  court,  that  Blondel  de  Nesle,  the  most  dis- 
tii^i^ed  artwte  in  the  orchestra  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  engagement  of 
any  kind  whatever.  He  made  up  his  mind,  accord- 
ingly, to  a  professional  tour  upon  the  Continent ; 
and  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  beautiful  May 
morning  the  ears  of  the  imprisoned  sovereign  were 
saluted  by  the  notes  of  the  most  exquisite  hurdy- 
gurdy  in  Europe.  The  minstrel  played  a  wril- 
known  air.  The  touch  of  the  artist,  the  tune,  the 
song,  were  familiar  to  Oaenr-de-Lion.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  rerae,  Ida  deep  mellow  voice  to(&  up 
the  H/rain  .•— 

"  BdSalo  girls,  will  you  come  ont  to  night, 
Aad  dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon." 

**  8t  Cecilia  be  my  speed,*'  muttered  the  trouba- 
dour, turning  pale  and  setting  down  his  instrument ; 
"  I  luisdoubt  me  there  is  some  glamour  here."  As 
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he  pnued,  "Enomr  vu  lepetted  liy  the  MM 
TMce,  from  a  window  in  the  thnd  etoiy. 

"  Nay,  then,  it  is  he  indeed,"  eud  BlondeL  "  If 
thou  be'st  not  a  fiend  sent  to  mock  me,  speak 
to  me,  my  royal  master  T 

"Alas,  my  gentle  Blondel,"  said  Plantagenet, 
who  now  ^>peu«d  the  window,  **  it  is  bat  too 
trne  that  I  am  he  whom  thon  calleet  thy  master. 
Better  were  it,  I  trow,  to  be  a  lowly  poaant  dally- 
ing with  the  village  maidens  of  Bn&lo  than  the 
li^  lord  of  merry  England,  enthralled  by  a 
dartard  German,  and  forgotten  faithless  sab- 
jects." 

"Nay,  gracions  lord,"  said  Blondel,  "wrong 
not  the  nMile  realm  whereof  thon  art  anointed 
king.  In  every  minster,  abbey,  church,  and  chi^l 
thy  people  pray  nnceanngly  for  blessings  on  the 
head  of  thar  noble  CGBin^de-Idon." 

"Pray  for  me! — fash!  will  they  pay  for  me?" 
muttered  the  King  testily ;  and  then  added  aloud, 
"  "Tis  well,  my  good  BlondeL  St  George  forbid 
that  I  shonld  <h)ubt  my  tros^  li^ea.  Now,  mark 
me !  Thou  most  hie  thee  hence  with  the  utmost 
npeed  of  man  and  horse — thon  must  take  ship  for 
Xicmdon  at  the  nearest  port ;  and  if  thou  bearest 
roeedy  tidings  to  Longduunp,  my  mother,  and  De 
Bohnn,  the  troubadonts  of  Provence  ^all  sing 
that  never  was  Idng  more  grateful  than  Richard  of 
England,  or  minstrel  better  guerdoned  than  Kon- 
del  de  Nesle." 

**  My  ever  noble  master,"  cried  Blondel,  putting 
hit  knee  to  the  gromid,  "  the  Saints  forfend  that  I 
should  ever  wui  a  daarer  guerdon  than  to  have 
done  my  devoir  to  the  kaighUy  and  kingly  Goeur- 
de-Lion."  With  these  words  he  shmg  his  instru- 
ment upon  lus  shoulder,  and  after  making  a  lowly 
reverence  to  the  King,  strode  rapidly  down  the 
hill  Ricfaud  watched  him  till  he  disaiq>eared, 
and  then  with  a  si^h  returned  to  the  sonnet  he  was 
composing  when  mterrupted  by  the  music  of  the 
troubadour.  The  sonnet,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  its  original  French,  was  an  imaginary  address 
to  a  sparrow  flying  past  a  prison-window;  and  the 
concetto  lay  in  the  beautiful  reflection  that  a  spar- 
row could  fly  where  it  pleased  because  it  had  wings, 
while  the  captive  monarch,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  them,  was  obliged  to  stay  where  he  was. 

It  was  no  easy  task  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
BlondeL  Many  a  rugged  mountain,  and  many  a 
treaehenms  morass,  dmp  riven,  and  a  stormy  sea, 
were  to  be  travorsed  before  it  was  accomiduhed. 
Daring  ten  hmg  da^re  he  nuther  alept  nor  halted. 
Onwanl,  onward  hb  struggled,  till  on  the  eleventh 
day  morning  his  haggard  and  wasted  form  was 
seen  slowly  tottering  through  the  ancient  court  of 
Idnc<dn*s  Inn.  The  CSiancellor  was  passing  to  the 
judgment'Seat  snrroonded  by  his  apparitors  and 
macers.  Blondel  summoned  up  his  strength  for  a 
last  effort;  he  rushed  through  the  mrong  of 
wondering  attendants,  whispered  a  few  words  in  a 
hoarse,  exhausted  voice  to  Longchamp,  and  fell 
fidnting  to  dw  ground.  "By  our  Lady,"  said  the 
Chancellor,  taming  pale,  "but  this  is  passing 
strange.  I  must  to  ue  Queen-Mother  forthwith. 
See  uis  fellow  be  caied  for.  Hie  court  will  not 
sit  to-day." 


Hie  eoi^imetim  ofdrciimibmMB  at  Ait  tiate 
demanded,  mdeed,  most  aerions  attention.  BidunFs 
absence  had  operated  on  the  national  mind  as 
dosing  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  supposed  to  do 
Qpon  the  aiKient  Romans.  CSvilisaUon  indeed  had 
made  rapid  progress,  and  the  old  militiOT  ajHiit 
of  the  country  seemed  &st  dying  away,  irin 
and  wealthy  burghers,  when  they  met  the  Norma 
cavaliers,  whose  lances  had  borne  down  evoj- 
thing  before  them,  from  the  Thames  to 
Euiwrates,  would  jeerii^y  call  them  "  huW 
blocks,"  and  bid  them  go  work ;  and  so  avsne  to 
violence  was  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  & 
li^es  who  were  wont  to  meet  atBietephiD,  flut 
they  altogether  abolidied  the  ^enny  that  lud  baea 
immfflmvially  paid  \ij  the  panah  for  the  ^rtn»> 
tion  of  a  hornell's  nes^  and  eavilled  at  the  ri^oC 
anybody  to  kill  one  fluwe  insect^  unless  it  wm 
previously  shown  to  have  stmig  snne  oT  the  {Nnk- 
ioners.  Their  games,  too,  had  undergone  an  ilten- 
tion  in  the  same  spirit  There  were  stiU  Inlla 
from  Spain,  aurochs  from  Germany,  and  bean 
from  Russia,  to  be  baited ;  but  instead  of  attack- 
ing them  with  the  fierce  and  silent  mastiff  of  tru 
English  breed,  they  plied  them  imceasinf^y  vidi 
little  dogs  that  had  come  into  fashion  in  one  of  dte 
northern  palatinatea.  The  sport,  it  is  true  (if 
soch  it  could  be  called),  was  innocent  and  hanns 
enough.  A  pack  of  the  little  dogs  was  broa^ 
togewer,  and  when  the  word  was  jpveo,  one  of 
them  was  tnuned  to  jump  on  a  niaed  bendiaDd 
bark  very  loudly  at  the  bears  and  oUwr  aniaalfc 
The  rest  oS.  the  pat^  wonld  chime  in  with  a  tr^ 
mendous  bow-wow  at  intervals,  and  flui  km 
called  "  exerting  a  m<nal  inflnenoe  to,"  or  "cm^- 
lii^  up,"  the  wild  beasts. 

Such  a  state  of  feeling  in  the  people  ma  not 
likely  to  suggest  any  vigorous  efforts  fos  ^ 
liberation  of  Uteir  imprisoned  king.  In  theGonn* 
ment  matters  looked  stiU  more  unfavouraUe  to  lui 
fortunes.  By  the  p^dioos  intrigues  of  Frinee 
John  and  the  Frendi,  Viscount  Palmer  in  had  been 
driven  from  office  and  replaced  by  a  northeni  Ead 
of  a  very  different  character.  The  latter  ms  a 
good  and  inoffensive  man,  who  drew  his  silaiy 
quarterly,  and  never  gave  any  trouble  to  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  or  anybody  else.  Whether 
from  phlegmatism  or  want  of  spint,  it  was  obso^ed 
that  though  he  might  be  receiving  the  sevoot 
kick  from  behind,  nobody  would  conjecture  fttttt 
his  face  diat  he  was  undergoing  either  pain  or  inaolt 
He  was,  therefore,  with  mmi  justke  ooondeiad 
very  dignified  and  deoraoos. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  sordid  Em* 
peror  ascertained  from  his  i^ies  ^at  the  mlii^ 
sentiment  in  Great  Britain  was,  "that  if  an  Eng- 
lishman were  sojourning  in  a  foreign  land,  it  was 
most  politic  to  leave  him  to  the  tribunals  of  tl» 
country  and  take  no  more  trouble  about  bim. 
The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Henry.  It  W 
possible  that  Viscount  Fahnerin  mi^  retom  to 
power,  and  it  would  thai  be  of  some  importa»» 
to  have  thrown  some  semblance  of  legality  over  bu 
unjoBt  and  vindictive  incarceiatiw  of  Cte^"^ 
Lion.  The  winces  of  die  I 
anemUed  in™^'^^^^ 
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itood  ia  judgment  before  ^Mtt  august  tribQiuL  He 
iniiotdtagetheriinpreparBdtoeondactliis  own 
mm,  ffinoe  bis  qoarru  with  Kntegel  he  had 
learned  to  diepeoae  with  the  coetly  ud  of  the  aons 
of  lliflinis.    He  had  acqnired  experience,  and 
exeroiied  his  abili^  with  repeated  Bacceas  in 
several  actions  whicb  he  had  himself  institnted 
ignnst  scribblers  who  libelled  him  in  his  exile.  It 
WM,  Uierefore,  with  a  keen  and  practued  eye  that 
he  psmied  the  indictment  preferred  against  him 
for  haring  been  acoeaeory  to  the  aasaamnation  of 
Oouad  «  Montferrat    His  £ioe  beamed  with 
haaoA  trinmi^  when  he  observed  that  ^e  word 
"fiAndoDsly"  had  been  omitted  in  all  the  material 
parte  of  the  l<mg  roll  of  parchment  on  which  his 
Ate  dffpended.  QTaceftdlyaadiiiueaticaUy,asif  he 
ware  c^waing  the  FarliamoK  <tt  hia  naliTe  land, 
did  Iw  point  ont  the  nnUihr  of  ^  iuUetment  in 
oonaaqanoe  of  the  oniadon,  and  die  hall  rang 
with  a  loud  bmst  ci  ^iiilaaBe  when  he  concluded 
s  speech  wUdi  had  nvetted  breatbleas  attention 
for  upwards  of  six  hoars.   He  was  nnanimonsly 
declared  to  hare  been  fonUy  wronged  and  calum- 
niated, and  ten  thonsand  exnlting  Toices  ratified 
the  rndict   Unfortanately,  however,  the  laws  of 
the  German  empire  made  no  provision  for  the 
discharge  of  a  prisoner  after  his  acquittal ;  or  per- 
haps it  might  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  a  law 
had  eziatea  in  that  country  from  time  immemorial, 
gfring  anybody  who  had  the  power  to  nu^e  a 
prieoner  a  peifect  right  to  keep  him  as  long  as 
was  foond  convenient   It  was  therefore  of  Httle 
avail  to  lUcfaard  that  his  princely  and  knightly 
fiune  was  declared  to  be  aa  br^ht  and  nnsnllied  as 
the  noonday  em   His  li«ge  sabjects,  in  blissful 
ignondoe  <tf  the  peenKarities  ttf  foreign  law,  fondly 
flattored  thenaelves  that  the  impnial  tribnnab 
were  doing  ample  justice  to  him.  The  Emperor 
was  in  no  nnrry  to  present  lum  to  his  people.  £ven 
when  that  was  don^  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
would  take  him      and  the  royal  captive  groan^ 
ia  spirit  as  he  returned  to  Trifels  under  the  melan- 
choly anticipation  that  he  might  end  his  days  in 
that  secluded  nook,  the  incarnation  of  a  castaway, 
dishonoured  bUL 

It  was  not,  however,  decreed  that  the  sun  of  the 
Plantf^^enets  should  set  in  darkness  and  disgrace. 
Negotiations  were  at  length  commenced,  and,  owing 
to  Uie  dexterous  diplomacy  of  Protocol  de  Bilk  and 
B*te  I'Attach^,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  hundred 
'.hoosand  pounds  was  the  very  lowest  figure  that 
Senry  would  take  for  his  illustrions  captive. 
Eren  at  this,  said  that  avaridous  prince,  he  was 
^emUy  giving  him  away. 

Now  were  were  m  England  nzty  thousand  iiee- 
lolds,  or,  a9  they  were  called  in  Uie  language  of 
lie  day,  knights'  fees;  and  in  these  good  old 
hnea  Hiey  were  rateable  only  when  the  king's 
tldest  son  recoved  knighthood,  when  his  eldest 
Laughter  married,  or  when  the  sovereign  himself 
vaa  to  be  ransomed  from  captivity.  This  last 
'^mtingeaay,  as  we  have  seen,  had  now  taken  place ; 
tnd  Goeur-dft-Lion  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
!xceUeiice  of  ftifash  institutions  and  the  wisdom 
>f  our  ancestors,  when  he  gave  orders  that  the 
reeholdB  should  pvy  a  pound  apece :  the  rest  (tf 


the  aKwey  might  eanly  be  made  up  \if  diarity 
sermons  and  penny  subscriptions.  A  difficult, 
however,  presented  itself,  which  utterly  upset  an 
arrangement  apparentiy  so  practicable  and  simple. 
Nine  tenths  of  ul  taxes  in  those  daya  were  absorbed 
by  the  expense  of  collecting  them. 

To  supply  the  deficiency,  the  Parliament,  which 
in  the  Dark  Ages  consisted  exclusively  of  great 
lords  and  great  landowners,  set  to  work  in  earnest 
to  tax  everybody  else.  All  necessaries  of  life, 
accordingly,  from  an  attorney  to  a  pot  of  porter, 
were  subjeded  to  a  heavy  excise ;  and  when  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  complained  of  these 
exactions,  they  were  naturally  considered  as  pre- 
sumptuous as  the  poultry  in  the  fable,  when  it 
daimed  to  deliberate  npcm  the  qnestimi  of  what 
sauce  it  should  be  dressed  witii. 

At  last,  however,  these  prodig^oua  sacrificea  pro- 
duced the  denred  remit ;  and  Richard  CJoeur -de- 
Lion  set  foot  on  his  native  land  in  the  montii  oS 
Bfarch,  aj>.  1194.  But^  alas !  it  was  no  longer  the 
merry  England  he  had  left  AU  classes  were 
mined  by  taxation,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  thought  they  were.  The  great  landowners, 
to  be  sure,  had  paid  nothing  to  speak  of,  and, 
indeed,  it  would  I^ve  been  unreasonable  to  expect 
they  should.  In  that  age,  as  in  this,  no  occupation 
was  so  desperately  ruinous  as  to  be  the  proprietor 
of  eight  or  ten  thonsand  acres  of  fertile  English 
land ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  first  speedi  that 
Richard  made  at  the  opening  oi  Fariiament,  he 
deplored  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture  witii 
such  pathetic  eloquence,  that  tiie  gnat  landowners, 
in  sheer  pity  to  tiiemselves,  unanimously  agreed 
to  rdse  their  rack-rents  a  good  deal  higher,  and 
reduce  the  labourers*  vroges  to  a  pmnt  below 
starva^m  levet  The  traders  and  medianics,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  heea  completely  drained ;  and 
even  Sir  Giles  Mopoe,  the  able  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  demand 
from  them  a  sixteenth-fifteenth  of  their  personal 
property  by  way  of  subsidy.  Parliament,  indeed, 
would  have  voted  it,  but  Mr.  Cokker,  an  old  clerk 
at  the  Treasury,  said  it  would  be  useless,  and  that 
settled  the  matter.  "  Yette  peradventure  Cokker 
erred  therein,"  says  Le  Cyriierer,  one  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  on  p(uitical  economy;  "for 
methinks  it  were  as  easie  to  paye  sixtene  fifteneths 
for  a  flubsidie  as  to  pay  seven  and  twentie  shilliogs 
for  a  guinea,  and  that  wolde  men  doe  ofttimes  in 
ye  Frenche  war,  yea,  though  it  were  forlndden  by 
an  estatnte  of  ye  reaulme." 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  to  discuss  tiie  abstract 
question,  whether  pecmle  cotdd  pKy  more  than  all 
they  had  in  the  world.  Bichard  found  himself 
reduced  to  great  straits,  and  lamented  bitterly 
that  the  religious  zeal  of  his  people  had  deprived 
him  of  the  assistance  he  nught  have  obtained 
from  gentl^en  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion. 
That  enterprising  and  intelligent  class  of  his 
subjects  had  unfortunately  been  pillaged  and  mas- 
sacred to  sudi  an  extent  that,  wi^  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pauperised  wretches  who  still  lin- 
gered about  Holjrwell,  they  might  be  siud  to  be 
altogether extenmnated.  Foreign^ JewB,hovQV«r. 
were  stiU  to  be  found;  >«fi^addSi«g6(^f%^  to 
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Isaac  of  Cordova,  the  wealthiest  of  his  bribe,  that 
C^ur-de-Lion  betodL  bimself  in  hia  difficultiea 

From  a  PorUngale  atgosy,  deeply  laden- with 
generouB  wines  and  goldoi  orangea,  that  princely 
merdiaiit  firat  descended  upon  Eoigliah  ground 
the  Custom-home  ^tuia;  and  though  iwlted  and 
tapestried  halla  had  been  asBigned  to :  him  in  the 
city,  proceeded  to  take  lodgings .  ^vith  his  perse- 
cuted brethren  who  dwelt  in  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Holywell,  then  about  midway  between 
"Westminster  and  London. 

The  Londoners  crowded  the  thorough&res,  and 
their  pretty  wives  the  casements,  to  see  the  proces- 
sion as  it  swept  through  their  narrow  streets  to  the 
battlcmented  and  purtcidlised  archway  of  Ludgate. 
It  was  indeed  an  interesting  sight  Firot  came  a 
lovely  baud  of  Andalusian  Gitanas,  singing  wild 
but  'sweet  songs,  in  their  native  language^  to 
the  lively  accompaniment  of  castanets  and  tam- 
borines.  For  among  the  diseases  of  the  realm 
which  Isaac  was  called  upon  to  heal  was  the 
dangerous  scbii<m  that  divided  the  Opera ;  and  the 
timely  reinforcement  he  now  brou«tt  of  chorus- 
nngers  and  figurantes  enabled  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  to  hold  its  own  against  the  seceders,  who 
had  found  their  mans  sacer  in  Covent  Qaiden. 
After  these  blitlie  maidens  came  the  rich  Jew's 
favourite  mountebank,  or  jongleur,  as  he  wag 
called,  now  jumping  up,  then  falling  down,  and 
playing  the  strangest  gambols.  Kven  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  name  of  the  "  Spanidi  active"  is 
remembered  in  the  Stock  Exchange  with  affec- 
tionate regret  After  him  come  twelve  venerable 
bearded  seniors  in  turbans  and  oriental  robes, 
bearing  before  them  boxes  of  real  Turkish  rhu- 
barb. In  the  midst  of  them,  on  a  sorrel  mule,  and 
in  earnest  conversaUon  with  Sir  Giles  Mopus, 
rode  Isaac  de  Cordova.  The  richness  of  his 
apparel,  the  chwus  of  gold  that  hung  about  his 
neck,  the  diamonds  that  sparkled  and  flashed  fire 
from  bis  fing^v  and  girdle,  and  above  all  his 
snow-white  beard  and  ^gnified  bearing,  made  the 
citizens  of  London  marvel  whether  the  sage  they 
saw  could  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  abject 
wretches  whom  they  were  wont  to  turn  out  for 
their  sport  on  Eaater  Monday,  and  mercilessly 
knock  on  the  bead  when  exhausted  and  run  down. 
As  he  rode  along  the  words  "  scrip  and  discount" 
and  "  bonus  fifty  ^r  cent"  were  occasionally 
caught  up  by  oe^er  listeners ;  and  as  tbey  observed 
Sir  Giles  Mopus  to  wince  when  these  mysterious 
terms  were  repeated  with  some  emphasis  by  the 
venerable  stranger,  they  i^onmtly  sn^posod  that 
the  business  for  which  the  Jew  came  was  in  reality 
for  the  propagation  of  his  peculiar  creed  in  merry 
England,  and  more  especially  to  entrap  the  souls 
of  &e  C^ncellor  of  the  Exche<^uer  and  other  poli- 
tical personages.  The  procession  was  closed  by 
some  two  score  of  Hebrews  of  all  ages,  bearing 
dusky  bags  on.  th^  shoulders,  and  making  the 
streets  ring  widi  the  plaintive  melody  of  their 
national  anthem,  "  Clo,  ulo  !" 

Richard  C<jeur-de-Lion,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  flower  of  chivalry  and  kni^tly  courtesy. 
Even  hod  he  been  otherwise  it  is  not  improbable 
that  policy  would  have  dictated  the  course  ho  now 


took.  To  a  guard  of  atardy  beeEeateis,  widibii|^ 
and  sharp  halberts,  was  inkraated  the  dobjr  of 
watching  ovw  the  safety  of  the  moaarch's  guL 
The  sacristan  of  fit  Clement  Jhxm  was  in  eoo* 
■tut  attendance  to  abatJve  the  sentriea,  Tin 
relieved  from  their'  port  before  'BtUbi  TdU'i 
hoDB^  in  which  Isaao  waa  sqjoaming;  and  kit  Ai 
latter  should  be  of^ded  by  the  spectMla  d  a 
Jew  being  hui^d  by  the  citizens  on  Eister  Moo- 
day,  the  Ume-hoooured  feetifal  ths  BeMcn  m  < 
prohibited  by  r<^al  pcoehuaatian,-  ndet  fts 
severest  penalties. 

After  all,  however,  Richard  had  &r  andeF- 
estimated  the  deep  rel^ons  feeding  of  the  people. 
To  hunt  a  Jew  was,  sud  the  cbartimen,  ejadidie 
of  the  na^onal  o^ioa  {»«vailii^  vnUi  rofod  to 
Judas  Iscariot  To  refrain  from  doing  ao  would 
neceseuily  imply  a  contrary  view  «t  eondict, 
which  even  mild  Mr.  Justice  Ion  empfaitiBilly 
said  "he  did  not  a^^mive."  The  Conami^ 
party,  with  its  usual  consistent,  talked  aboA  i 
dai^r  of  injtovation  and  the  wisdom  of  diar 
ancertora;  and  the  Londonen^  vi&  mm  hgit 
and  amcerity  than  eidi4r,  o(»nplained  diitt  Aef 
were  to  be  deprived  of  an  invigorating  and  maly 
^rt  that  served  agreeably  to  oonclade  the  dd 
monotony  of  Lent  In  this  state  of  the  poUic 
mind  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  senooi 
or  two  from  popular  preaehm  should  Ihcsw^ 
whole  town  into  a  fnmeaL    1^  emtaBentn 

[HYMligMaB. 

Oie  interesting  inatanoe  of  the  spirit  of  Ai 
times  was  to  be  found  some  years  snce  in  die 
uolde  anthem  composed  for  tlie  occasioii,by  Wilttf 
de  Mapes,  the  Canon  of  St  Paul'sy  and  St  Eniol- 
phus,  surnamed  the  Exeorator.  ikisnowdeatnyed, 
with  other  valuable  records,  by  the  rats  in  Ae 
Ctu^iter-houae  at  WeetmiBirter ;  or,  aa  sonweay. 
in  the  atable  of  Garhm-hoiue,  nluae 
naUic  docommte  are  cL^odted  for  safo  earto^- 
It  ran  thna: — 

Smouchunun,  ^[uocnn^ae  dt,  matedtcat  aAtiiB : 
Saint  and  aogd  erery  one,  >od  nu^  the  devftUogkiiUa- 

Smoacbioruia  toU  geni  est  abomlnabilii : 
Damnable  their  i&rty  beanls,  damaaUe  their  ^bUcifc 

Semper  odioaa  plabs  obstat  ambnlantibas: 
OfferisK  diair  orangtaiAUe  yoa  wait  and  want «  boss. 

Ob^debaot  easedas  pnbUcas  idenlidein : 

Poking  penknives  at  us  till  the  new  police  prerented  'ta- 

Et  juraat  ditucnlo  scpi  somnum  nuBpare ; 

Crying  Clo!  aaif  yoa'driseat■ixtoa•Uyoartot■ipa^ 

Ergo  aint  anathema — lampadas  pmatalta: 

May  the  Jm  ke  An  pot  on*  BDd  aliBk--t«  dl  «((ni'r- 

The  effect  of  this  magnifieent  anthem,  Mt  to 
appropriate  msuc,  hy  Fita-Fagne^  the  eigani^^ 
St  Paul's,  and  dosing  with  a  gmnd  diafMsoa.™" 
the  Midedictine  Bre^ren  extuignidMd  and  ^ 
down  their  smoking  tozdtes  as  if  ta  tfmJ'  ■!* 
imprecation,  may  be  easily  eonceivad. 
titude,  however,  which  thronged  the  aisle  coaW* 
themselves  \iy  observing,  in  their  native  dUeft 
that  it  was  "  monaous  fine."  Mud.  thenmoo^ly*^ 
drew  to  their  i^soSwa^toOOgte*  Kl***"^ 
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fnm  the  01uuter4ioiB»  iimooently  sbging  the 
bfintme  hyiim,  mentioned  by  Hr.  I^igfa  Hnnt, 
*'Ho  is  riaan— all  the  Jewa  mtiat  go  to  prison," 
who  proved  Ihe  spark  that  was  to  set  the  populace 
in  a  flame.  "Ha!  say'st  ikcm  so^  my  Httte  man?" 
said  a  bnrgber  amoi^  the  bystandere.  '*  Hiou  wert 
beat  take  heed  that  the  Jews  tre&t  thee  not  ae  Qiey 
did  yoong  Hiigh  of  Lincoln,  for  they  are  mightier 
than  we  poor  Chrietians  now-a-days."  "Never, 
never  f  responded  a  hundred  angry  voices ;  and  in 
t  iew  nuttuents  a  lai^e  number  of  men  and  boys, 
armed  with  snch  weapons  as  first  came  to  hand, 
poured  tumultuonaly  Arough  Lo^nate  on  dieir 
way  to  Holywell. 

It  was  between  tax.  and  seven  in  the  afternoon 
of  Eaatar  Monday  that  Gosar-de-Lion  betook  him- 
aelf  to  the  withdrawing  room  in  his  palace  at 
WeatoiinBter,  after  making  his  usual  hearty  dinner 
— for,  aa  a  cmsader,  he  had  had  a  standing 
indolgaice  to  eat  what  he  pleased  during  Lent ; 
Qoeen  Berei^ria  being  at  this  time  at  her  beauti- 
ful villa  of  Nonmiricordo,  on  the  banka  of  one  of 
die  Italian  lakes,  her  place  at  the  table  was  sup- 
plied by  the  lovely  and  accom^Jished  Lady  Fal- 
conbridge.  The  spacious  chamber  was  thronged 
with  the  royal  party ;  and  shortly  after  tea  bad  been 
handed  roond,  Blondel,  the  troubadour,  took  his 
aeat  as  usual  at  the  piano.  The  company  listened 
in  breathleaa  sU^e  to  the  old  romannt — 

Aatrefois 
Etaitnnioi 
Cr£me  de  la  crtme 
Qa'en  bqit^me 
On  Domma 
Cophetoa. 
Bttoatpr&i 
De  sonpalua 
-Una  paurre  fiSe, 
MiiM  bieo  gentiH^ 
Meodiait 
Et  criait : 
Charity !  cbirittf! 

A»  the  romaimt  proceeds  in  a  umilar  ataun  to 
£bo  lenedi  <^  sevenu  hundred  vane8>  it  vaa  no 
small  ruief  to  the  oooitiera  to  hear  the  impatient 
monarch  interrupt  the  troubadour  at  this  point 
'  A  murrain,"  he  cried,  "  on  thy  muaty  French 
jallad  of  Cophetna  and  the  b^gar-girl  Romaunt 
ne  no  romaunts,  but  ung  me  somewhat  EDglish, 
in  thoti  knoweat  aught  of  the  tongue  ai  my  brare 
mrghen  and  stout  yeomen." 

In  point  of  fact,  Bii^rd  himself  not  merely 
letoBted  Ei^lish  mnsic  as  all  persons  of  exalted 
ank  naturally  do,  but  his  fine  Norman  taate  was 
ifiei&ded  by  the  very  sound  oi  the  vulgar  Saxon 
mfnULge.  In  the  preaeut  iustuice,  however,  he 
duted  to  show  hb  aympethy  and  coadeacenuon  to 
\ato  meet  numerous  portion  of  his  subjects,  from 
rhonkv  through  the  dismterested  PuHiiament  we 
•re  mentioned,  he  intraded  to  dbtain  a  subsidy  of 
Hxrteen  fifl«enths  of  all  their  personal  property  fta 
le  next  twenty  yean. 

"So  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Blondel,  "I 
Ave  conned  an  English  sirvenie,  but,  I  misdoubt 
le,  it  0baU  hardly  be  to  yovr  liking." 


"Nay,  sing  as  thou  listest,  I  mil  bide  the  ven- 
ture," replied  Plantagenet 

Now  it  may  here  be  observed  that,  in  spite  of 
Richard's  magnificent  promises,  and  the  inde&ti- 
gable  zeal  vidch  Blondel  bad  ahown  in  his  service, 
the  poor  minstrel,  who  had  pawned  even  hih  match- 
less hurdy-gurdy  at  Frankfort  to  raise  funds  to  carry 
him  to  England,  was  now  literally  starving. 
When  he  applied  to  the  King,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Treasury;  the  Treasury  rrferred  him  to  the 
Foreign-OfSce,  and  the  Foreign-Office  to  the 
Home-OfBce,  till  he  became  desperate  from 
repeated  disappointments.  When  he  mentioned 
the  ill-success  of  his  solicitations  to  the  King,  it 
was  worse  still.  He  met  witii  imperious  rebuffs 
when  the  monarch  was  harassed  and  exhausted  by 
business ;  and  when  be  was  in  sportive  mood, 
Richard  would  somewhat  thoughtlessly  rally  him 
on  "  his  aoqtiiring  habits  of  application"  or  make 
some  trite  allusion  to  the  romantic  attachment 
which  Pover^  is  supposed  to  entertain  for  Parnas- 
sus. As  a  laat  resource,  the  poor  aMist  bethought 
him  of  imitating  the  dexterous  manoeuvre  of  Gil 
Bias,  when,  for  much  the  same  reason,  he  adrbin- 
istered  a  neat  and  appropriate  apologue  to  the 
Duke  of  Lerma.  Coeur-de-Lion  was  in  hopes  of 
speedily  effecting  a  loan  from  Isaac  of  Cordova, 
and  therefore  in  high  spirits  and  good  humour; 
and  Blondel  accordingly  thougjit  it  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  him  to  sing  the  following 
stanzas  to  a  simple  and  touching  melody  which 
keeps  its  phice  even  in  our  modem  orchestras : — 

BlonVtr^  dong. 

Vainly  did  the  Lion  fnt. 
He  was  tangled  in  a  net. 
Out  of  it  be  coald  aot  g^t, 
Heigho  1  beigbo ! 

As  a  Mouse  came  trippiog  by, 
"  Help  me ! "  did  the  Lioa  cry ; 
And  the  Moose  replied,  "Ffi  try." 
Hciglw!  heigho!- 

"  MoaB^,  if  you  nibUc  these 
Meilie%  you  ihall  feast  oa  cheese, 

Bacon-rincb,  or  what  yon  pleue." 
Heigho  <  beighol 

M<ni«ey  nibUed,  Monsqr  did 
As  WHS  by  Uie  Lion  bid ; 
Of  the  net  be  f(othim  rid. 

Heiglio !  lieigho ! 

Afterwards,  a  week  or  so, 
Mousey  said,  "  My  funds  are  low, 
And  you  talked  of  cbeesc,  you  know." 
Heigho!  hn'gbo! 

Terribly  the  Lion  frowned, 
Terribly  his  voice  did  sound. 
And  be  said,  in  scorn  profound— 
Heigho !  heigho  !— 

"  Moose,  if  yon  take  my  advice. 
You  will  ranish  to  a  trice  { 
Impudence  i  hate  in  iaioe4?  . 
Heigho  !d^!l^S,y  LiOOQle 
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A  titter  went  round  the  room  m  the  troubtdonr 
concluded.  UnfMtnnately  for  Hondel,  the  quick 
«ar  of  the  King  caught  it  directly.  He  felt  that  it 
was  aimed  against  hinuelf,  and  it  stung  him  to  the 
quick.  "  Methioks,"  be  said,  slowly  but  distinctly, 
**  Master  Blondel  is  somev^ut  out  of  voice  to^y. 
Twere  jnty  that  March  winds  should  mar  such  a 
dainty  mustraL  Le  Flunky,  Master  Hcmdel's 
canuwer* 

"  Nay,  rire!  graoioas  masterT  cried  the  unfor- 
tonate  troubadour,  throwing  himself  at  the 
menareh's  feet ;  but  the  King  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  Blondel  slunk  away  with  the  conviction  that 
he  was  irretrievably  mined.  He  did  not  deceive 
himself:  Cosxur-de-Lion  never  foigave  him.  Even 
resirs  afterwards,  when  he  was  passing  through 
Calais  on  his  last  unfortunate  eiq>edition  against 
the  Castle  of  Ohaluz,  and  received  from  poor 
Koudel,  who  was  living  in  extreme  poverty  at 
that  sea-port,  the  humble  tribute  of  a  bottle  of 
Inaady  and  a  pound  of  snuff,  the  inexorable 
monarch  merely  observed  to  his  suite  that  he 
wondered  how  tluit  fellow  could  get  such  brandy 
And  such  snnff,  and  took  no  ftirther  notice  of  the 
wduiniy  donor.  It  ia  in  reference  to  this  passage 
of  RichsrcPB  life  that  Qe<rf&ey  de  Villehardonin 
justty  observes,  "  Jamais  ce  nohil  roiy  n'onbliaict 
ses  amys,  ansri  il  ne  oomptaict  jamais  ses  czeann- 
ciers  parmi  ses  amys." 

As  some  gloom  had  been  cast  over  the  party  by 
the  i^ominious  expulsion  of  poor  Blondel,  Ooeur- 
de-Lion  endeavoured  to  dispel  it  by  putting  forth 
all  that  princely  affability  and  power  <^  fascination 
in  conversation  which  lud  long  obtained  for  him 
the  ai^llation  of  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe. 
He  even  outdid  himself  on  this  occasion,  and 
crowned  his  success  by  volunteering  the  following 
song,  i^ch  he  Bud  lie  had  compoeed  in  his  cap- 
tivity:— 

PHASES  OF  SOCIAL  EXISTENCE. 
A  POBM  OP  THE  IMAGIHATIOIC. 
Wben  I'm  rich  I  rides  id  basses. 
When  I'm  poor  I  wslks  and  cusses ; 
When  I'm  rich  my  taflor's  civil. 
When  Fm  poor  a  dnaninf  deril. 
lVaUn,la,b,U! 

When  Fm  rich  I  bets  on  osses, 
When  I'm  pow  for  browns  I  tosses  ; 
Wben  I'm  rich  friends  asks  assistance, 
When  I'm  poor  they  keeps  their  distance. 
TtiUn,  la,  ?a,  h ! 

Wben  rm  rich  dgtrs  t  uses, 
Wben  Tm  poor  it's  quids  I  chewses  ; 
When  I'm  rich  the  guls  all  kiss  me^ 
When  I'm  poor  they  cut  and  quiz  me. 
TMini,la,la,la! 

**0h,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclnaion  T'  sud 
Lady  Falconbridge,  as  she  played  the  last  note  of 
the  accompaniment 

The  Emg  was  about  to  answer  the  laughter- 
loving  dame  in  the  same  stndn  of  graceful  badinage, 
when  a  loud  tumult  in  Westminster  Hall  inter- 
rupted tito  convfflsation. 


**  What  may  this  uproar  mean.  Snaffles?"  wd 
the  King  to  an  equerry,  who  now  Wily  eatrnd 
wiUi  a  look  of  blank  dismay  upon  bis  coo- 
tenance. 

"  Despatches  from  HolywaU,  so  plme  jov 
Uuesty,"  was  the  reply  of  ttie  knadiucoariaa. 

The  red  spot  was  <m  Bichard's  hnw  u  h 
harialy  paused  the  paper  transmitted  by  the  op- 
tain  <tt  Uie  Beefeatan.  "lliepicqaetatShoe^ 
driven  in — a  rseomwucmee  en  force  retiring  fnnt 
St  Dnnstan'a — Holywell  beset  hy  the  inmigtst 
citizens!  &  I  by  St  George,  we  must  tike  order 
with  this  rabble  rout  A  horse,  a  hone^  Sd^Bm! 
Let  the  gendemen  pensioners  march  upiw  Holy- 
well forthwith,  and  all  who  love  us  follow." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hoofs  of  GoNir'i1e*lioD'i 
destrier  were  heard  thundering  through  die  little 
village  of  C3uriug.  In  a  few  momenti  mm  ik 
noble  animal  was  suddenly  pulled  up  at  ^iti 
Tubal'a  door.  It  was  a  melncholy  aaglit  encn^ 
though  Coeur-de-Lion's  worst  fears  had  not  ban 
realised.  Isaac  d  Cordova  had  been  poleettd 
irom  vidence  the  dogged  determins&n  «f  Ae 
Beefeattts;  but  house  of  Sfoecs  MaJHfiset,ai 
the  opponte  side  of  the  way,  had  been  gotM  h 
the  mob ;  and  die  embers  of  the  fire  lAidi  hd 
cmsnmed  hia  household  goods  were  smooldaii; 
in  the  middle  ot  the  thoroi^^dare.  The  nWe 
had  disappeared  when  its  ot^eet  was  efifeetsd. 

"  'Tie  well  it  is  no  worse,"  muttered  thaKiig. 
"  Isaac,  at  all  events,  is  safe." 

"  Aye,  Sire,  and  returns  to  Cordova  toHnomv,' 
said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

Richard  started  as  he  turned  and  saw  the  itilelT 
figure  of  the  foreign  merchant  before  hint 

"  Why,  how  now,  man ! "  sudhe;  ^'thongfatliM 
London  knaves  be  somewhat  malapert,  it  wot 
shame  to  our  royal  hospitality  that  uum  AooU'ft 
make  so  short  tarry  in  our  reaJm." 

"  Alas ! "  said  Isaac,  "  it  were  greater  diaBB  to 
me  to  abide  in  a  land  where  my  race  ia  mttkiJ 
for  ignominy  and  oppression.  The  blood  of  Joca 
and  the  six  hundred  who  perished  with  him  in  tk 
dreadful  holocaust  at  York  still  cries  to  Hesm 
for  vengeance,  and  the  King's  peace,  which  jmtoti 
the  vilest  of  thy  CSiristian  sul^ects,  is  as  nooj^lii 
the  Londoners  when  they  wonld  ludlow  Esite  ^ 
the  murder  of  a  Jew." 

Coeur-de-Lion   was  deeply  touched 
pathetic  tone  and  words  of  the  old  man,  eam^ 
for  the  degradation  of  his  race  ;  and  the  reflectin 
that  no  loan  could  be  negotiated  unless  Isaac  vtK 
pacified  affected  him  still  more  painfully. 

"Enough,  good  Isaac,**  he  replied  thooghtft^: 
"  be  of  good  dieer,  tomorrow  we  will  take  comw 
with  our  Parliament  Whsn  the  King  of 
sajrs.  Let  right  be  done,  nmther  Jew  nor  CM* 
can  impeach  our  justice." 

In  accordance  with  his  promise,  OoeuT'de^i' 
directed  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  » 
Fbrliament  on  the  following  day;  but  he 
found  that  he  had  undffirtaken  a  task  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  extennhiati<m  of  a  thowsnd  ^"'^^ 
Parliament  then,  as  now,  me  a  remari;sbly 
gious  body,  and  still  more^esirons  Aowi^w* 
itwaeso.  AMeJS^|igi35ylfc«B^k«»»*"* 
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ioioed  to  take  the  Btnngest  oaths,  such  as  "  that  a 
lesd  jaekaaa  oan't,  shan't,  and  d<m't  otight  to  kick 
:he  ftitish  Lion  f  and  as  it  is  of  no  use  to  he  reli- 
i^iaiu  unless  yon  can  abase  somebody  else  for  being 
bA  eontranr,  the  Jews  had  always  been  bvoorite 
objects  for  Fiu'liamentary  averrion. 

Lord  Htsderby,  in  tlus  truly  Christian  ^irit, 
nude  his  brother  ^eers  roar  with  lang^iter  1^  his 
hooioroas  deecriptton  of  Moses  Makepeace  as  a  | 
hybrid  Jew,  and  his  funny  allnsions  to  a  four-post  | 
mBbogany  bedstead  which  was  destroyed  when  the 
rabble  sacked  the  poor  npholsterer's  house. 

Sir  Alroy  d'lazy,  who  was  known  to  be  of 
Jewish  lineage  himself,  tnrned  dunghill,  as  was 
expected,  and  hardly  ventured  to  say  a  word  for 
bis  persecuted  kinsfolk. 

Sir  Robert  Hari  de  Oxford  went  on,  hour  after 
bonr,  monotonously  repeating  that  England  was  a 
CSirifltiftn  country,  and  would  cease  to  be  so  if  the 
Jews  were  not  persecuted ;  and  even  Lord  John 
lie  Boxil,  who  bad  won  the  prize  at  the  septennial 
\^mi  of  Catch-who-catch-can,  W  standing  on  the 
shonldera  of  a  stout  Jew  caUed  Reuben  Bedshield, 
WM  BO  ungrateful  as  to  suggest  that  the  matter 
ilunild  be  postponed  till  next  year. 

As,  however,  the  King  was  very  much  in  earnest, 
Ibe  matter  was  decided  to  be  a  ministerial  ques- 
tion, and  a  compensation  for  his  losses  was  secured 
for  Moses  Makepeace.  Isaac  of  Cordova,  how- 
ever, was  still  unsatisfied,  and  insisted  that  the 
fuatom  of  the  Londoners  on  Easter- Monday  must 
be  abolished  before  he  would  enter  into  negotia- 
tions  for  a  loan. 

The  poor  King  was  at  his  wit's  end.  Parlia- 
ment was  bad  enough,  but  the  Londoners  were 
sWlatety  sublime  in  their  attachment  to  their 
Juieient  privileges.  It  was  in  vain  to  observe  to 
tbe  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  that  the  sport 
\m  cruel  in  itself  and  that  many  persons  were 
knocked  down  and  injured  by  the  tumult  it  created, 
indtbattraffic  was  interrupted  by  it  Theyreplied^ 
Ibat  they  never  saw  any  cme%,  that  tfuy  were 
KTer  annoyed,  that  their  fatiiers  had  never  taken 
tetice  of  any  cruelty  or  annoyance,  and  the 
p«atime  in  question  was  the  glory  of  the  metrv 
When  ^ey  were  informed  that  such  things 


were  never  permitted  in  Paris,  or  any  other  well-* 
re^fulated  town,  it  was  worse  still :  their  John  BuH 
epmt  was  roused,  and  the^  proudly  said,  tiut  it 
was  not  the  wont  of  Engliahimen  to  take  a  lesson 
from  Frenchmen. 

Ooanr-de-Lion's  patioKe,  never  very  grea^  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  with  a  terrible  frown  he 
reminded  them  that  they  had  broken  his  peace, 
and  must  expect  a  heavy  benevolence  to  be  lisTied 
on  them  in  consequence. 

The  citizens  trembled  at  these  words,  and  now, 
with  bated  breath,  humbly  represented  that  they 
were  ever  wont  to  give  their  prentices  a  holiday 
on  the  day  in  question,  and  that  they  feared  the 
young  folk  would  sadly  miss  their  accustomed 
sport 

"  Is  that  all,  my  masters  7'  said  the  Ki^,  who 
now  recovered  his  good  humour.   "Bt  Hookey' 
Walker  be  mv  speed!  for  I  would  not  that  the ' 
brave  hoya  of  London  should  remember  Ooeur-de- 
liion  as  a  spoil-sport   The  fair  of  Greenwich  and 
the  stage-play  of  Qeorge  Bamwell  shall  be  their ' 
pastime  hereuter  asheretofore;  and,  that  th^may ' 
be  canning  of  woodcraft  instead  of  their  narrow 
streets  ana  alleys,  we,  of  our  royal  bounty,  grant 
them  our  goodly  forest  of  Epjnng,  as  a  hunting- 
ground,  yea,  and  yearly  a  stag  of  ten  for  their 
chase,  that  shall  try  their  speed  better  than  ever  ' 
yet  did  dog  Jew,  though  he,  too,  ran  for  his  life." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  this  unex- 
pected liberality  of  the  King  was  received  with 
boundless  applause  by  the  citizens.  A  great  day 
j  for  them  was  the  next  Easter  Monday,  and  those 
which  succeeded  for  centuries  after. 

E^ping  Hunt  still  continues  to  afford  a  humane 
pastime  to  holiday  folks.  Year  after  year  the^ 
enjoy  a  laugh  at  the  huntsman  who  blows  what  u 
techmcally  termed  "  a  yard  of  tin,"  while  a  tame 
stag,  with  a  label  ronnd  his  neck,  amuses  himself 
by  running  about  the  gingerbread  booths,  aecom- 
j  panied  by  three  or  four  dogs,  with  whom  he  is  on 
the  best  of  terms. 

The  custom  of  Jew-hunting  now  only  survives 
at  Athens,  under  the  protection  of  the  Bavarian 
Otho  and  his  enlightened  Government 
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The  merits  aad  demerits  of  the  remarkftble  man 
whose  presence  contributed  80  much  to  the  saccess 
of  the  Parliamentarians  on  the  memorable  field  of 
Naseby  are  still  as  warmly  canvassed  as  ever. 
Uaorper,  hypocrite,  dissembler,  man  of  blood, 
arch-regicide,  are  epithets  still  as  lavishly  and  as 
indiscriminately  bestowed  upon  him  as  in  the  days 
of  his  power.  None,  however,  have  ventured  to 
assert  that  he  did  not  poaaess,  in  common  with  all 
the  conspicuous  Parliamentary  leaders,  a  more 
tb>a  ordinary  ihare  of  comwa  and  reacdution,  or 
that  he  ever  shrank  from  danger  in  the  most 
pierilmis  emecg^nciea. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  panegyric 
upon  Cromwell;  eulo^  or  apologr  are  equally 
beyond  our  design,  ft  is  enough  for  as  to  know 
— and  history  ramishea  us  with  examples  abnu' 
danUy — that  Providence  is  not  wont  to  effect 
harah  and  violent  changes  by  the  agency  of  the 
mild  and  scrupulous.  To  measure  Cromwell  by  the 
ordinary  standard  of  mortality  is  aa  futile  as  it  is 
absurd ;  oar  business  is  simply  to  review  the 
events  of  a  battle  in  which  he  performed  a  oon- 
spicnona party  and  in  which  be  auomUered. danger 
Mid  death  withoot  shrinking. 

This  memorable  conflict  ninuBlies  another  to  du 
many  comments  on  the  tex^  "The  nee  is  not  to 
die  awift,  nor  tlie  battle  to  dieatroiw."  If  we  had 
not  aomrthing  like  a  paraUel  in  the  hard-jooj^ 
field  of  Waterloo  in  our  own  days,  we  could 
scarcely  credit  the  &ct,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  body  of  hastily  raised  and 
nndiscipliued  troops,  led  by  men  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  and  eaped^y 
unpractised  in  command,  should  pat  to  the  root 
an  army  composed  of  well-trained  soldiers,  led  by 
officers  experienced  in  military  tactics  and  bred  to 
anus.  The  &ct,  however,  is  on  record,  and  has 
never  been  qneadoned. 

On  reading  the  account  of  the  movements  of 
the  two  armies  previous  to  the  conflict  which  ended 
in  the  rout  of  the  RoyaUst  forces,  as  it  is  given  in 
our  histories  of  England,  one  is  at  first  perplexed 
with  the  aj^iarent  inconsiatencieB.  That  two  con- 
siderable hostile  bodies  should  be  near  eadi  other 
for  several  days  together,  and  yet  be  mutoally 
mitdnformed  as  to  each  othei'a  movements,  seems 
utterly  impossible,  evrai  allowing  for  the  &lse 
reports  which  rumoxir  raises  on  such  occasions,  and 
the  fears  which  might  have  influenced  the  country 
people  to  pervert  or  suppress  the  trutL 

This  apparent  inconsistency  seems  to  be  expUuned 
by  Larrey,  who  assures  us  that  Cromwell  rcK^oned 
not  on  trifling  successes,  hia  sole  tboughts  being 
directed  to  the  achieving  sometiiing  decisive  against 
the  collective  strength  of  the  Royaliats ;  and  this 
opportunity  was  now  to  be  afforded  him.  In  this 
view  he  was  supported  by  the  two  Houses.  He 
accordingly  had  just  [deviously  caused  it  to  be 
given  out  that  he  haci  maiched  tor  ScotUnd,  pur- 


posing to  join  the  army  of  the  CovaHu^sre;  and, 
setting  forward,  oroaaed  Huntingd<mhire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  giving  notice  to  Fur£ftz  to  folkiir 
in  his  woke,  but,  at  the  same  time,  hang  da 
way,  80  that  the  King's  army  might  be  piOTobl 
to  follow  him,  while  the  two  divisioas  of  the  Fit- 
liament's  forces  mighty  in  emergent^,  raadily  eSect 
a  juncture.  The  Mint  succeeded.  C^«nwdllwl 
soon  the  gratification  to  find  dat  the  Eng  U 
followed  on  hia  tiacea,  encaminng  at  no  grot  &• 
taooe  from  Nasel^ ;  and,  eommnpieatii^  in^ 
diatdy  with  EUr&ac,  resolved  to  try  at  odm  Ik 
issoe  at  a  battle.  The  ParliamoitaniiH  ninU 
all  night,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  came  into  lb 
neighbourhood  of  the  King's  camp.  Charto^  witk 
his  proverbial  incautiouanees,  had  been  B{mdi^ 
some  days  in  hunting,  and  the  first  poative  int^ 
gence  which  the  army  of  the  Parhameot  (Mul 
of  his  exact  whereabout  was  that  the  King's  uw 
was  in  no  order,  the  soldiers  Btra^Ung  awnl^iia 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  at  grass ! 

Colonel  Hammond  had  been  sent  poet  to  Loidv 
with  letters  to  the  House,  praying  that  Lieatamt- 
General  Cromwell's  absence  might  be  i^HMNd 
with  for  a  abort  time,  aa  a  battle  «u  tuadj 
expected.  He  returned  with  an  approviogiuiK. 
and  with  a  commifluon  for  General  OuanieBa 
comnuoid  the  hoTBe  under  the  Lcffd  Qaenl  Ai^ 
&K.  Though  each  party  menaced  the  otkr,tb 
Parliamentary  leaden  feared  to  haaud  a  liildf 
until  the  remainder  of  their  foot,  ^fdiich  the  cavdry 
had  outmarched,  had  arrived.  Faii&x  wh,  a 
usual,  active  and  vigilant :  from  midnight  Ull  fiiff 
in  the  morning  he  visited  the  poets.  Aidiy-bn^ 
he  was  challenged  by  a  sentinel,  of  vdtta  h 
demanded  the  word,  having  himself  forgotten  i 
The  sentinel  answered  firmly,  that  his  inatrudiM 
were,  to  take  tbe  word  from  all  who  paved,  bl 
to  give  it  to  none.  The  General'*  msmotyv^ 
treacherona,  and  the  rain,  which  fell  heariLy  it  A 
time,  rendered  his  detention  the  more  wpt 
but  the  sentinel  was  a  Commonwe^th  soldier, 
knew  hia  duty.  At  length  the  captain  of 
guard  came  to  his  relief,  the  word  was  ' 
and  Eairfiuc,  rewarding  the  aoldier  for  hia 
continued  hia  ronnd. 

About  tiie  same  time  the  Boyalist  hone 
seen  in  motion,  or  ratiier  commotion,  on  Bonoa 
Hill,  the  conti^ty  of  their  enemies  haring^ 
rently  been  discovered,  and  caused  them  »* 
surpriae ;  while  the  King's  carriages  were  obaerfl 
drawing  off  towards  Harborough.  A  connal ' 
war  was  hereupon  held  by  the  Parliameutanfl 
who,  while  thus  engaged,  were  greatly  refresb( 
by  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  with  six  hundred  M 
doubtlesa  men  of  hia  own  eelection,  a  sample 
those  "  honest  young  men"  of  whom  he  speab 
significantly  in  some  of  his  letters.  A  [wrj 
cavalry  was  at  once  ordtfe)l4c>^pnlh>forwro 
the  dinction  of^^W^fi^^^^Si^Vi^  <^ 
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iatdBg^  of  the  Bovafist  mdVemebls,  vthtie 
wu  directed  to  Ml  vrith  his  hone  Qpon  the 
flank  of  die  eaefmy,  if  an  opporttmify  -vretB  horded 
him.  Tbe  main  body  of  me  Parhamenfaty  an&y 
fluked  diat  of  die  Koyalists  on  the  way  to  Har- 
boroDgh,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  June, 
came  to  Gilling.    Here  they  learnt  that  Ireton,  ih 
wtransDce  of  Ms  instmctionB,  had  ftillen  upon  the 
Koyidist  qn^rten  in  the  town  of  Naseby,  xmete  he 
took  several  prison!en  and  spread  mnch  alann 
Qlie  Bang  moved  pt^cipitatefy  out  of  flie  toWn 
and  maite  for  Bhrtioroi^h,  in  great  c<»iBteiiiation : 
here  he  fbimd  IMnce  Rupert  m  bed.   The  ilupe- 
tnWB  Prince,  by  Oharlea's  ordehi,  Was  ronsed  fnnn 
liB  slmobei^  and  a  council  of  war  was  held  immiB- 
distely.  Tike  resnlt  of  their  deliberationB  witt  to 
give  battle  to  flie  fijrces  of  the  Parliametlt  whom 
tfiey  by  far  ontnmnbered,  especially  in  cavalry,  on 
vttich  they  greatly  depended.   A  strange  story  is 
told  of  the  King's  irresolution  and  unwilUngneBs 
to  fight,  arising  from  a  dream  which  he  had  at 
Daintry,  in  which  the  Earl  of  StaffoPd'e  ghost  had 
twice  visited  him,  and  warned  him  not  to  engage 
CroTOweU,  telling  him  there  was  one  among  the 
ParliameDtarians  whom  he  would  never  overcome. 

On  the  following  morning,  Saturday,  the  llth  day 
of  June,  Fiurfax,  at  daybreak,  left  drilling  and 
advanced  towards  Kaseby ;  by  five  o'clock  his  army 
rendezvoused  near  the  town.  The  Royalist  army 
now  made  its  appearance  on  the  aommit  of  Harbo- 
roogh  hiU.  It  is  said  Hat  they  had  been  deceived 
by  ndae  intelligence,  and  had  Men  misled  hy  stories 
that  Fairfax  was  moving  off  in  the  direction  of 
Nor^mpttm.  llbking  all  haate  to  pnrsne  him, 
they  left'  behind  them  their  ordnance — a  circum- 
stanee  which  deprived  ihein  of  &  considerable 
advantage — and  the  sight  of  Fairfax  drawn  up  in 
good  order,  in  a  hirge  follow-field  northwest  of 
Naseby,  convinced  them,  when  too  late,  of  their 
error. 

The  Royalist  main  body  was  led  by  the  King ; 
the  right  wings  by  the  IMnces  Rupert  and  Mau- 
rice ;  the  left  by  Sir  Marmadoke  Langdale ;  the 
r^ht-hsod  reserve  was  assigned  to  Lord  Bard,  and 
ie  left  to  Sir  George  Lisle.  On  the  Parliariien- 
wry  aide,  lUrfax  and  Skippoti  had  charge  of  the 
nun  body ;  Ororawell  cononanded  tike  right  wing 
ind  Ireton  the  leffc;  Bainsborongh,  jEummond^ 
Ad  Pride,  had  chsn^  of  the  reserves.  The  watch- 
rords  of  the  Royausts  were  "  Qtleen  Mary and 
hose  of  the  Parliamentarians, "  God  our  strength." 
?he  oonfiict  b^;att  with  great  vigour  on  both 
ides.  Rnpert  charged  the  ri^ht  wing  of  the  Par- 
iamentarians  with  characteristic  giulantry;  and 
hongli  for  some  tame  strongly  resisted,  succeeded 
n  drrvlng  all  who  o|^)Osed  him  in  the  utmost  con- 
oeion  off  the  field,  pursuing  them  to  a  great  dis- 
ance.  Ireton,  in  the  rout^  was  wounded  in  the 
ace  and  in  the  (high,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
loyalist  eoldier.  This,  however,  was  the  only 
idvaatage  gained  by  the  King's  party  that  day. 
Rnpert  followed  up  his  impetuous  charge  by  pur- 
^ing  the  flying  Roundheads  almost  to  ue  town  of 
^aseby ;  and  there,  flashed  wiOi  the  saccees  he 
achieved,  led  his  men  to  plonder  the  train 
f  tlie  enemy.    Here,  however,  he  wbb  diaap- 


pointed^;  the  party  left  to  guard  ihA^ain^vnwered 
the  summons  to  surrender  with  so  riUrf'p  a  volley, 
that  the  Cavaliers  were  constrained  to  abandon 
their  hope  of  pUli^e  and  draw  off  precipitately. 
Puritan  John  Vicars,  m  that  strange  chronicle  of 
his,  entitled  "  The  Burning  Bush  not  Consumed," 
gives  a  curious  and  graphic  account  of  Eupcrl^a 
summoning  the  trains.    "The  leader,"  says  h^ 
"  was  a  person  somewhat  in  habits  like  our 
General!,  in  a  red  Montero,  as  our  Gmerall  had; 
he  came  as  a  friend,  and  our  commander  of  the 
gmrd  of  the  train  went  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  adtod  how  the  dav  went,  fhinldng  verUy  hee 
had  been  our  G^enul.   The  Cavalier  (ymo  we 
smce  heard  for  certain  was  Rupert)  asked  nim  and 
the  rest  if  they  would  have  quarter,  whereupon 
they  cried  No,  gave  fire  instanuy,  making  Mm  flic 
for  his  life  and  his  companions."    Oldmixon  says 
the  Prince  also  visited  the  carriages,  where  there  was 
some  good  plunder,  and  with  which  he  and  his 
followers  were  for  some  time  occupied.   In  the 
mean  time,  however,  Cromwell  had  forced  the 
left  mug  of  the  King's  army  from  the  main  body, 
and  broke  them  and  their  reserve  with  terrible 
slaughter,  then,  supported  by  two  or  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  attacked  the  main  body  aikd 
surrounded  their  foot,  who,  finding  they  were 
unsupported  by  the  oavalnr,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  yielded  themselves  pristmers.  The 
King,  seeing  the  day  was  lost^  rode  off  on  the  spur 
by  &e  Leicester        pursued  by  the  Roundhead 
cavalry,  and  appears  scarcely  to  have  halted  imtil 
he  reached  Cheshire,  whence  he  proceeded  into 
Wales.   It  is  said  that  Charles,  at  me  most  trying 
moment,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  giurds 
to  lead  a  charge,  when  Dalzell,  Earl  of  Camwarth, 
seizing  the  bridle  of  the  King's  horse,  exclaimed, 
with  a  round  oath,  "  Will  you  go  on  your  death  on 
the  instant  ?"    The  words  spread  a  panic  through 
the  ranks  and  paralysed  me  last  efforts  of  the 
Royalists. 

Rupert,  returning  to  the  scene  of  tiie  conflict, 
found  to  his  dismay  that  the  day  had  been  won  l^ 
the  Parliamentarians ;  a  vast  body  of  the  RoyalistB 
prisoners,  and  the  field  dtiowed  evidence  of  the 
short  but  sanguinary  encounter.  To  re-ferm  his 
men,  disordered  by  the  loi^  poiBuit,  and  tiiur 
horses  blown,  was  found  impossible.  He  imme- 
diately fied  precipitately,  followed  by  about  three 
hundred  horse,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Bristol. 
His  escape,  as  well  as  that  of  the  King,  may  be 
marvelled  at  when  it  is  considered  that  the  rout  of 
the  Royalists  was  so  far  complete,  but  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  a  body  of  Cavaliet^ 
with  great  gallantry,  refused  to  quit  the  field, 
remaining  drawn  up  in  order,  and  defying  the 
efforts  of  the  Parliamentarians  to  break  them. 

Fur&x,  bare-headed  helmet  being  struck 
off  in  the  mSl^e),  was  never  more  active.  Being 
entreated  by  the  colonel  of  his  life-guard,  lyOyley, 
not  to  expose  himself  to  needless  danger,  the 
Colonel  OToffering  his  own  helmet,  the  (General 
replied,  "It  is  weU  enough,  CSiarles,"  and coiitinned 
his  way.   Obsfoving  the  body  of  horse  alladed  to, 


Fairfax  demanded  the  rei 
dispersed.  I^Oyley  replied 
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not 
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iJum  twice  aud  had  failed  to  bretk  diem.  "Then^ 
said  Fair&x,  "  trr  them  again  in  front  while  I  ftll 
on  their  rear."  Tlie  order  was  promptly  executed. 
The  chaxge  was  sounded ;  the  KonndhaMls  met  in 
the  centre  of  their  enemies,  and  the  last  renstance 
of  the  Boyalista  was  crashed ;  but  not  without  a 
few  minutes  of  desperate  hand  to  hand  fighting, 
in  tiie  course  of  ^»iich  Fairfiax  himself  killed  a 
comet  The  standard  was  snatched  up  by  a 
dragoon  of  IKOyley's  regiment,  who  boarted  that 
he  had  killed  the  bearer ;  but  the  Colonel,  who 
witnessed  the  exploit,  severely  rebuked  the  fellow 
for  his  lying  and  boasting.  Fairiax,  with  great 
modesty,  Moe  the  Colonel  cease,  observing  that  he 
had  obwned  honour  eno^h,  and  could  afford  to 
let  die  troMMT  boast  Bistory  has  hardly  done 
justice  to  toe  devoted  hand  of  B<^alist8  thus 
destroyed,  and  who,  too  proud  to  fly,  and  scorning 
to  yield  without  a  straggle,  thus,  when  the  day 
was  lost,  ecAA  dieir  lives  dearly  and  died  gl(ffi- 
oualy. 

That  Cromwell  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
we  know  from  an  anecdote  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us.  Advancing  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  a  Royalist  captain,  mio  knew  his  person, 
singled  him  out,  and,  as  they  closed  after  exchang- 
ing pistol-shots,  with  a  dexterous  drawing  cut 
severed  the  strap  of  his  morrion,  which  he  sac- 
ceded  in  tossing  from  Oliver's  head ;  but,  before  he 
conld  strike  the  meditated  blow,  the  Captain  either 
fell  by  another  hand,  or,  what  is  not  improbable, 
passed  his  adTmary  in  the  charge,  and,  m  wheel- 
ing about  was  prevented  coming  within  sweep  of 
hmi  again.  A  helme^  hastily  tossed  to  Cnnawell 
by  a  trooper,  was  clsnped  on  his  haul  the  wrong 
w«y  in  such  haste  mat  the  hinder  part  flapped 
over  his  eyes  during  the  remainder  of  tiie  fight 

The  loss  of  the  Royalists  <m  this  fatal  day  was 
aggravated  by  the  consequencee  of  such  a  rout 
Besides  their  cannon,  ammunition,  standards,  horses, 
(fee.,  the  Kin^t  cabinet  was  found  among  the  spoil, 
and  the  letters  it  contained  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  bitterest  enemies.  On  the  bad  faith  and 
duplicity  which  these  letters  disclosed  enough  has 
been  already  said ;  his  apologists  will  find  a  pallia- 
tive in  the  accursed  "kingcraft"  of  the  preceding 
reign.  It  is  said  tiiat  there  was  also  found  a 
groteaqne  wooden  image,  which  tiie  Royalists 
carried  about  with  diem,  and  even  paraded  with 
Iffofiine  ribaldry  just  previous  to  die  mtde,  calling 
it  "the  god  of  the  Roundheads." 

Ireton,  takii^  advantage  of  the  turn  of  the  tide 
of  batd«v  offered  the  man  yrbo  held  him  prisoner 
his  libei^  if  he  would  carry  him  off  sudy,  an 
arrangement  which  appears  to  have  been  ^iected 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  either  party. 

About  three  thousand  Royalists  sealed  their] 


It^^alty  with  their  blood  on  diat  £Ua]  day,  four 
lords  were  mortally  wounded,  and  Bt^>ert  and 
Sir  Jacob  Adiley  escaped  widi  severe  contwicn^ 
dieir  helmets  having  been  beaten  from  dior  heads, 
good  evidence  that  diey  were  no  skulken  fiomthe 
fray. 

An  old  man,  named  Warren,  living  about  thir^ 
years  ago  at  Naseby,  used  to  tdl  of  his  grand- 
lather's  recollection  of  this  battie.  He  (the  grand- 
father) was  then  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  and 
was  keeping  cows  in  the  fields  at  the  time  of  the 
fight  He  was  afterwards  present  at  the  burial  of 
the  slain,  whEdi  was  performed  by  the  country 
pec^e,  who  came  in  from  the  town  and  all  tM 
neighbooring  yjUagfl^  bat,  in  wme  cases,  in  a 
veiy  slovenly  manner,  the  gravea  bung  too  shallow, 
and  crammed  folL  Dhis,  on  the  decompositi<m  <rf 
the  bodiei^  beoame  very  offieairave,  and  canaad  the 
grass  to  grow  rank  on  uoee  spote,  which  die  cattle 
cropped  close  for  several  years  afterwards.  Theae 
graves  are  still  visible,  the  earth  having  submdedr 
so  that  in  the  rainy  season  the  wet  stands  in  them. 
Occasionally,  the  gravel-diggers  have  found  human 
bones  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  is  not,  however, 
quite  certain  that  they  are  die  evidence  of  this 
Bangninary  and  unnatural  conflict,  and  they  may 
probably  be  traces  of  earlier  interments  in  earlier 
and  peaceful  times.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  thus 
found  the  same  mde  and  unblessed  grave,  the  well- 
dressed  being  stripped  of  their  clothes.  Amoi^ 
the  latter  vaa  the  body  of  a  man  with  a  wound  in 
the  breast;  which  was  about  to  be  consigned  to  thfr 
earth,  wlun  a  young  wouan,  the  daughter  of  an 
apothecary,  obsurving  the  handa,  exclaimed,  **  THoe 
was  certainly  a  ^foidemao,  and  his  pnlBe  stiU 
beats."  By  her  direction,  wrapped  in  her  under- 
petticoat,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  j 
village,  and  the  wounded  man,  whose  name  was- 
Maosell,  recovered.  It  is  said  that  his  preserver 
lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeper  until  his  death, 
when  he  left  her  a  handsome  annuity. 

About  a  week  after  the  battle  the  priaoBBrs, 
amounting  in  number  to  nearly  itve  thousand,  were 
paraded  through  London  with  the  fifty-two  stand- 
ards  taken  in  the  field  of  Naseby,  as  far  as  St 
Martin'a-lane  end,  where  they  were  delivered  to 
the  custody  of  the  green  and  yellow  trained  bands 
of  the  city,  and  difierent  loodities  asagned  them. 
Some  bore  their  lot  with  fortitude  and  in  dlence^ 
others  voited  their  loyalty  in  abase  of  their  Round- 
head captors,  while  some  proterted  that  they  were 
pressed  men,  and  had  been  dnwged  into  the  service 
of  the  Royalists  agunst  tiieir  inclination.  It  is 
due  to  the  triumphant  party  to  add  that  they  did  i 
not  abuse  their  victory  by  the  ill-treatment  of  thc^ 
I  men,  but  that  two  hundred  poxmds  were  allotted 
for  bread  and  beer  to  be  served  out  among  them. 
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A  BRUSH  WITU  PIRATES  OFF  THE  OOAffT  OF  AFRICA 


I  BAD  a  deUglitfbl  im  ot  seven  days  and  a  half 
from  the  Lusard  to  tiie  mole  at  Oadix.  The 
"Bay,"  as  we  crossed  it,  was  aa  smooth  as  a 
IGg^iand  loch,  with  the  exception  of  «  heavy 
svttl  from  the  Atlantu^  whidi  tended  amdi  to 
the  discomfort  4tf  Stewart,  one  of  nqr  oranpaiiionB. 
Gordon,  however,  enjoyed  the  cnuse  mneh,  and 
ai  he  Ufa  that  he  lufvsr  feels  thorooj^y  hi^y 
flzeqit  when  at  sea,  I  take  peculiar  {deasnre  in 
iiis  sodsty,  and  regard  him  as  one  after  n^  own 
heut 

Poor  Stewart,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  most 
exceUmt  fellow  and  a  "  soond  lawyer,"  i»  certainly 
ao  sailor,  and  I  believe  is  never  more  truly  miaer- 
abld  than  n  a  ftvsfa  breeu  idoat ;  yet  he  fancies, 
after  some  months'  confinemoit  to  his  ohambers, 
vnied  only  by  the  dismal  and  monotonous  routine 
of  attendance  at  Westminster,  that  he  gets  a  certain 
^stod:  of  health  "  in  a  shorter  time  on  board  ship 
IhsD  he  coold  in  any  other  way,  and  is  accordinglv 
not  averse  to  avail  himself  ooeaaionally  of  a  hma 
in  a  frimda  yacht 
^  You  shonldsee  him  die  mtnrning  after  a  Mowy 
luS^t,  in  fxrder  thoroughly  to  undexattnd  how 
Hue  he  is  suited  to  adapt  himself  to  the  dream- 
-stances  afaonfc  him ;  he  will  make  his  appearance 
ten  or  eleven  in  a  black  frodc  coat^  and  with 
-as  spotless  a  Trhito  de  on  as  if  he  were  just  goii^ 
into  court  I  often  wonder  that  he  does  not  ahvays 
go  about  in  a  ww  and  bands.   "  Well,  Stewart, 
how  d'ye  do  ?   WW  sort  of  a  night,  old  fellow, 
-eh?" — *'0h,  very  indifferent  indeed;  I  scarcely 
siflptatall;!  don't  feel  at  all  well"— "Well,  never 
mind ;  take  a  slice  or  two  of  that  Spanish  luun,  or 
some  of  this-  vol  an  vent  or  a  little  of  yoni^ 
'dindon  anx  tmffes;'  you'll  find  them  tolerable  in 
dieir  way." — "  Oh,  dear  me  1  how  awkward  this 
table  is,  swinging  about   No,  no,  thank  you;  I 
won't  eat  anything,  ru  just  take  a  cup  aS  weak 
tea,  wiOi  a  little  lemon  in  it"   Shortly  after  im- 
li^g  this  onrions  beverage  he  dives  back  into 
iuB  own  cabin,  when  at  intervals  strange  sounds  are : 
heard,  resembling  the  abortive  efforts  of  a  drunken 
■man  to  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  cock.   You  go  on 
deck,  and  if  you  return  below  in  a  couple  of  hours 
yon  find  the  poor  fellow  as  pallid  as  his  own 
neckcloth,  stretched  at  full-length  on  one  of  the 
sofas,  wedged  up  with  a  lot  of  pillows  for  'don- 
nage,*  intently  poring  over  divers  ominous-locking 
hirge  bine  pamphlets.   Yon  approach,  imagining, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  new  maga^nes  or  some 
ught  periodical,  and  find  to  yonr  dismay  that  Ihey 
ire  the  last  five  or  six  numbers  of  "  Bowling  and 
Lowndes'sBeports,"  which  he  is  diligently  starring. 
"Good  Godf  is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  sit 
down  in  cold  blood  and  study  *  practice  caae^  at  a 
iime  like  this?  Yfhyf  man,  we  are  just  half  across 
fhe  Bay  <^  Kseay,  and  here  is  a  fine  E^ench 
»rvette  about  a  mile  to  leeward  ^T>Dg  to  hold 
ierowiiwithns;butitw(m'tda  »e'saoUi^, 


too.  Oome  on  deck,  Stewart  Here,  t^  lSb» 
glass,  and  have  a  look  at  her ;  yon  may  go  a  low 
way  before  you  see  a  prettier  model  dban  die  is.* 
Oomette  I  corvette  II  don't  want  to  see  one; 
Vm  very  comfortable  here;  onlv  let  me  loiow 
when  you  see  land,  that's  all"— Why,  how  pale 
you  \w)k;  I  believe  you've  eaten  nothing  all  dar. 
Here,  steward,  bring  out  one  of  tliose  pat^s  oe 
Nantes  we  laid  in  at  Oherbourg." — "  Yes,  sir." — 
"  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  no ;  the  very  sight  of  it — 
Oh,  no;  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  just  take  a  Int 
of  toast,  and  a  glass  of  soda-water  or  a  tittle 
lemonade." — "  Kess  the  fellow !  Why,  I  believe 
he  never  thinks  of  anything  but  lemons.  No 
wonder  you're  ill ;  why,  you'll  kill  yourself,  as  sore 
as&te." 

We  spait  a  few  days  »t  Oadiz  very  pleosanUy; 
and  what  with  lionising  in  the  town,  and  making 
some  excuraons  into  uie  interior,  sketching,  and 
BO  forth,  the  time  sped  pleasantly  enough.  Stewart 
ms  reviving^  and  actaulyb^(in  to  diow  symptoms 
of  convexity  and  mlncnndity ;  he  became  jn-opor^ 
tionaUiy  more  talkative  and  dieerfbl,  and  spdco  in 
nqitures  d  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  of  the  delights 
q(  a  marine  excursion ! 

Poor  fellow,  he  little  knew  what  was  in  store 
for  him  within  the  next  week,  or  he  would  hardly 
have  shipped  himself  on  board  the  schooner  again. 
Having  t^en  care  to  provide  an  amplo  supply  of 
Spanish  wine,  Bayonne  hams,  and  other  needfnl 
coDomodities,  we  got  once  more  under  way,  and 
stood  to  the  southward,  intending  to  "  bring  up" 
for  a  brief  space  under  the  "  Bock ;"  but  we  had 
not  left  Cadiz  many  hours  when  a  tremendous  gale 
came  on,  accompanied  with  violent  and  incessant 
rain,  and  the  most  vivid  ligfatniiig  I  almost  ever 
beheld;  this  storm  lasted  six  ana  thirty  hours, 
during  which  time  the  wind  shiflad  from  N.N.W. 
to  N.,  and  from.  N.  to  N.E.  and  by  N.  As  we 
were  bound  for  the  MediterraiMwai,  wo  bad  con- 
sequently, after  having  been  driven  by  the  gale  to 
the  southward  of  the  Straits,  to  make  a  dead  best 
to  windvrerd  for  more  than  a  day  and  a  half;  and 
as  most  of  ns  on  board  had  lud,  since  we  left 
Spain,  a  pretty  good  spell  of  work,  I  determined, 
now  that  the  wind  had  moderated  very  much,  to 
run  along  the  African  coast  until  we  discovered  a 
convenient  place  for  anchoring. 

Having  been  unable  for  some  time  to  determine 
our  course  and  distance,  except  by  dead  reckoning, 
which,  under  recent  circumstances,  was  Beceesarfly 
liable  to  error,  I  was  very  glad  to  aast  an  oppor- 
tonity  whidi  offered  itseU  of  ascertuning  our  ' 
position  by  surer  means,  and  I  accordingly  found 
the  longitude  to  be  3  deg.  34  min.,  and  the  latitude 
85  deg.  46  miiL,  wherenpoi,  shaping  a  southerly 
course,  in  aboid  three  hours  the  look-out  gave  tlw 
first  intimati<m  of  land  on  the  "lee  bow." 

In  another  half  hour  i^if 
dedc,  and  even  Stewart  itfaiurested  an 
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d^pwe  aetiTity  and  eagenuss  in  order  to  cateh 
bis  first  glimpse  of  the  ahores  of  Africa. 

As  we  neared  them,  the  appearance  ihey  pre- 
sented was  singolar,  and  certainly  unlike  that  of 
any  European  coast  I  know.  Boonding  the 
intensely  blue  sea  over  which  we  were  rapidly 
afcinuning  was  a  long  narrow  do^Ey  line,  whkii 
wag  gradnaUy  lost  in  the  hazy  distance  botJb  to  the 
west  and  east;  long  low  undulating  plains  of 
bright  verdure  extended  beyond  the  aandy  shore, 
which  agreeably  surprised  ub,  «b  we  had  uatondly 
anticipated  little  more  than  arid  deserts,  and  wild, 
interminable  rooky  wastes.  Beyond  the  green 
{ilauu,  granite,  or  more  probaUy  limestoae 
nwimUunBy  with  Wged  peaks  and  cra^y  sides, 
arose;  and  as  their  hue  of  pale  azure  Uenoedwith 
die  rosy  linta  Imt  them  by  tiie  setting  sun,  tiw^ 
finnied  no  tmjdeafflxig  feature  in  the  grand  and 
aovel  Bcene  wmck  was  develo}dng  itself  befi»e  vs. 

The  first  point  to  which  we  were  enabled,  by 
reference  to  the  chart,  to  give  a  name,  prored  to 
be  Gape  Quillates,  or,  as  the  Spaniards  caU  it^ 
Oaba  Quilatas ;  but  almost  at  the  aaiae  time,  but 
iorther  to  the  northwtud  and  westward,  we 
"  opened"  a  little  island  called  the  Isle  of  Albona. 
It  is  little  better  than  a  rock,  about  a  mile  in 
length,  lying  N.E.  and  6.W.,  and  not  twag  in  the 
Mghest  part  much  more  than  fifty  or  aiz^feet 
from  the  water.  The  lead  here  giving  us  no 
indication  of  danger,  and  the  wind  having  lulled 
very  much,  I  determined  to  bring  up  for  the  night 
onder  the  lee  of  this  rock,  the  latitude  of  the  centre 
flf  which  I  aubeequendy  foond  to  be  35  dw.  S8 
van.  3  aeo,  longitude  3  deg.  1  min.  7  sec.  U  lies 
•bout  midmy  between  the  very  prominent  head- 
had  Oaba  de  Tree  Forcas  and  Quilatas,  that  is  to 
•ay,  about  tw^ty  miles  from  either ;  and  as  &e 
land  to  the  sotrthward  ftmns  a  convmient  bay, 
very  tolerable  abater  may  be  proenred  here  in 
ordinary  weather. 

After  getting  things  in  order,  and  r^niring 
•erne  trimng  damage  which  we  had  sustained 
dnring  the  last  few  days,  I  landed,  with  Gordon 
and  Stewarty  taking  half-a-dozen  haaids  with  ns, 
for  the  purpose  <^  trying  our  luck  with  the  "seine," 
for  which  there  is  on  one  side  of  the  island  a  little 
craek  admirably  adapted,  the  shore  being  eandy, 
quite  devoid  of  rocks  or  weeds,  and  sloping  with  a 
gradual  deeeent ;  our  first  haul  was  most  successful, 
lor  we  captured  soma  fifty  or  sixty  fish,  chiefly 
red  and  grey  mullet,  weighing  from  two  to  six 
poimda  each,  and,  amongst  otiber  varieties,  some 
resembUng  ordinary  smelts,  but  &r  superior  to 
them  both  in  size  and  flavour ;  two  sacoeeding  hauls 
Biq^ed  UB  with  more  than  we  could  consume  in 
tiie  next  two  days,  although  there  were  the  cravings 
1^  four  and  twenty  mouths  to  satisfy;  and  even 
Stewart  revved  in  anticipation  of  the  red  mullet, 
which,  he  correctly  hinted,  would  prove  delicions 
with  a  Htde  cayenne  and  lemon !  ,  On  returning 
on  board,  we  found  that  he  had  actually  provided 
himself  at  Cadiz  with  a  «nall  chest  of  his  favourite 
acetous  fruit,  the  jnice  of  which  he  was  constantly 
imbibing. 

We  had  that  day  •  grand  tnma^  audi  a  enef 
fainndjaa  one  rarcd^bfihtdda  oot  of  tfafe  teopkn; 


and  long  after  all,  save  the  watdi  <hi  &e  foneude, 
were  hnahed  in  repoee,  I  remuned  vifli  QoidoB, 
lingering  on  deck,  unable  to  tear  myself  away  ftniL 
the  contemplation  of  the  beantiftil  scene. 

Ab  we  were  thne  pleaeantly,  if  not  profitably, 
employed,  Duncan,  one  of  the  anchor-watch  foN 
ward,  stepped  up  to  as,  and,  touc^Bg  bis  hst,  aud 
that  he  uoug^  he  had  observed,  lor  some  tbtt 
past,  a  st^aoiova-lMUng  boat  hovering  about  at  n 
great  distance;  tihe  <^iBr  men  codd  not  make 
anything  out ;  yet  I  fimcaed  that,  after  gtmig 
intently  in  t^  (Section  indtcabed,  I  emU  jut 
perceive  some  daric  objeet  cm.  the  anrbca  of  As 
aaa ;  bvt  it  appeared  eit^  moti<mlfl68  or  nonog 
very  aloviy.  As,  howemr,  I  was  well  aware  d  w 
natme  of  aoma  (tf  cnnr  preacnit  no^ibonn  akae 
thisvrild  coast,  I  had  alr^y  directed  a  dnip  hat 
oat  to  be  mamtainedf  aud  now  aeot  DoBoaa  vitht 
night-fllaaBto^onMstcees  few  farther  infamalka. 
In  the  coarse  of  five  minutee,  he  x^Mctedttatk 
ooold  diatinguidi  three  large  Icmg-boatslnriBAe 
water,  tike  crewa  apparency  lying  i^n  their  tm, 
and  Bcaro^y  showing  thmr  heads  ^love  (he  par 
wales :  they  were  not  nuich  more  than  a  lule  ud 
a  half  off.  A  Scotch  lad,  who  was  reaua-kaUefff 
hk  qmckaig^iledness,  now  snddHily  called  mr 
attention  to  something  approachm^  inth*  oppoole 
direction;  we  were  not  long  in  sab^nng eoBdm 
what  tins  object  was.  It  proved  to  be  t  lov 
Aarp-fanilt  boat,  almost  iq^Hnaching  in  form  to  > 
canoe,  and  maimed  by  two  huids ;  tiiey  vtre 
poUing  abeahhily  towards  us,  as  if  for  the  parpcse 
of  reoonnMtring.  I  immediaitely  darind  eroy 
man  to  canoaiu  himaalf  beneath  the  InlvariBr 
while  t  took  np  my  station  behind  the  nunaM^ 
steadily  keepii^  a  glass  fixed  upon  the  caoe. 
Seeing  nothing  about  the  schooner  to  indieste  th^ 
any  one  was  awake,  the  lilde  boat,  ^ow  oib 
were  muffled,  paddled  up  to  vrithin  twmty  fwt  a 
our  bows{«it  end,  where  I  noticed  them  rsja^ly 
interchanging  remarics  in  an  inandible  iHuips; 
but  their  remarks  were  aided  W  rather  signifi'** 
gestures,  clearly  satisfying  me  of  the  nature  of  w 
visit  and  of  the  object  of  their  smdiny. 

As  no  livii^  tlung  could  be  detected  on  boin, 
and  as  they  seeoned  determined  to  aata^  then* 
selves  fidly  as  to  what  we  wwe,  they  gradmuf 
pulled  dose  round  w,  and  yet  ao  ncweleaBly,  thit, 
had  I  not  been  watddng  them  ratffiitly  the  wbo^ 
time,  I  could  not  hate  credited  that  the  oan  idu* 
impelled  them  woe  in  motion. 

After  the         of  little  more  than  five  orA 
minutes  onr  inqniaitiTe  viutors,  aeemtngly 
departed;  and  we  saw  them  now  join  ths  on* 
laraer  boeta.  , 

ii.  became  at  once  pretty  evident  what  teA^ 
gentry  we  were  likely  soon  to  have  to  deal 
and  Gordon  fiJly  emncided  with  me  in  my 
Aa  there  was  not  the  slightest  breath  of  wud 
stirring,  to  get  away  was,  of  oourae,  impractwible; 
and  conaeqneatly  the  only  thing  to  be  done  w  to 
make  as  rapidly  as  poaaiUe  so(A  preparstionj  «• 
the  nature  of  the  wanung  aoggested,  and  as  the  eluin 
time  whidi  might  probaUy  be  allowed  na  voeW 


«K  edier  rimilir  ooeuiaM,  I  will  Btota  folly  wfatt 
wo  did. 

The  first  thing  was  to  turn  all  handB  upon 
deck,  to  tell  them  that  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
izme  we  were  likely  to  have  a  jnratical  attack 
made  upon  us,  and  that  I  expected  and  required 
every  man  to  co-operate  in  repelling  it.  To  this 
proposal  all  cheeriyiy  agreed,  except  Stewart, 
wli|^  lawyeF'like,  began  to  argue  npon  the  proba- 
InlitieB  of  the  case,  to  wei^  ^  the  dilferent  proB 
tad  cons,  and  to  urge  what  he  considered  strong 
olgections  against  aasoming  a  hostile  attitude,  and 
b^an  refemng  to  Vattel,  and  proceeding  to  qaatt 
aeroral  pMasgee  therefirom,  to  prove  tluit  we  had 
no  right  to  do  what  he  called  "  an  act  of  war."  I, 
however,  qniddy  silenced  him  by  tumii^  ^^LP^° 
802  of  that  wcffk,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  "  Those 
to  whom  an  injury  is  dom  or  intended  have  a 
right  to  make  war,"  "  As  for  the  eonclusion  of 
the  aigoment,"  I  added,  "  we  will  postpone  that 
tall  to-morrow,  havxag  now  to  act  ami  not  to 

As  we  still  had  the  seine  (a  new  strong  net) 
banging  to  dry,  it  struck  me  that  it  wotUd  form  a 
very  useful  antwtitute  for  a  boarding  netting,  and 
I  soon  had  it  accordingly  doubled  imd  triced  all 
round  us,  giving  it,  by  means  of  oars  and  spus,  an 
flievation  about  six  feet  on  both  sides  above  the 
bvlwarkB,  and  sapporting  it  securely  in  that  posi- 
tam  by  lashing  it  to  the  forestay  and  dirouds.  I 
then  had  all  ma  spare  suls  dragged  out  d  the  sail- 
room  stowed  and  firmly  lashed  to  the  top  of  the 
Ijulwarks,  so  as  to  protect  my  men  as  much  as  poe- 
able,  and  reader  still  fiirther  abortive  all  attempts 
sit  boarding.  Our  defensive  arrangements  being 
IhxiB  di^Kised,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  in  die  offensive  way.  Between  the 
xoasts  I  had,  more  for  ornament  than  anticipated 
TOe,  a  long  French  12-pounder  field-piece,  pur- 
chased almost  at  the  price  of  old  metal  at  Brest ; 
and  for  our  amusement  we  had  fitted  it  with  an 
oak-carriage  and  a  small  ta^versing  platform,  after 
the  present  approved  naval  model.  The  gun, 
ihongh  bearing  Napoleon's  initial,  had  never  been 
mnch  used,  aim  b^g  richly  and  elaborately  chased 
all  over  irian.  Hie  muzzle-ring  to  the  caseabd,  had 
been,  periiaps,  originally  intoided  more  for  a  pre- 
aesit  to  some  potentate  tather  tiian  for  actual  ser- 
vice ;  however,  as  we  now  were  fiilly  determined 
upon  rendering  it  available,  I  began  to  examine 
into  my  stock  of  ammunition. 

Fortunately,  sometime  before  leaving  England, 
I  found  tliat  the  yacht  wanted  additional  ballast 
aft,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  had  purchased 
about  two  tons  of  old  lead  and  about  three  of  iron, 
the  latter  almost  entirely  consisting  of  iron-shot  of 
Tsrious  sizes ;  and  as  this  was  all  unmediately  under 
tbe  cabin-floor,  it  was  speedily  accessible.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  mostly  either  of  a  much 
larger  or  smaller  calibre  thui  our  12-pounder 
mqnired;  indeed*  the  greater  part  were  61b. 
and  321b.  balls.  Fma  amongst  the  former  we 
soon  sheeted  enoogfa  for  our  use,  amd,  wrap[nng 
Asm  in  oakqm  to  diminiahfliewindi^,  we  deter- 
Buaed  to  give  »Mid  weif^  to  ovr  costomen  hy 
]p«ttii^two«f  tiMM  to  mA  duuige,  cnmaoing  in 


a  eanvas-bagxfan  of  leaden  balls  on  the  top,  wECh  a 

junk-wad  over.  Of  powder  there  was  abundance 
and  we  speedily  filled  a  few  extemporary  cartridges, 
delivering  them  into  the  custody  of  CWpbell,  an 
old  mui-of-wu^s  man,  who  was  dubbed  gunner  for 
the  occasion,  and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  was  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  delight  at  the 
notion  of  a  "  brush."  To  them,  indeed,  neither 
the  force,  character,  nor  numbers  of  the  attacking 
party  seemed  of  any  moment ;  they  looked  npon 
the  whole  proceeding  as  a  capital  bit  of  fun,  only 
hoping  that  the  alarm  would  not  prove  a  &lse  one, 
and  not  considering  d«t,  if  our  antieipationB  were 
well  fonnde^  we  diould  probably  have  a  hard 
straggle  for  l^e. 

Slung  on  either  ade  of  the  cabin  were  a  dozen 
good  serviceable  percussion  carbineB,  about  as  many 
pistols  of  the  same  bore,  an  equal  number  of  bright 
boarding-pikes  and  short  cutlasses,  and  our  own 
well-used  fowling-pieces.  While  I  had  been  en- 
gaged on  deck,  Gordon  had  taken  down  the  fire- 
arms, wiped  them  out,  loaded  them  carefully,  and 
distributed  them  amon^  the  crew,  which,  including 
steward  and  cook,  numbered  twenty-two  men  and 
two  boys.  As  die  cook  was  not  a  very  pugnacious 
looking  person,  he  was  ordered  to  get  his  fires 
idight,  and  his  coppers  filled  widiont  delay,  for  a 
purpose  which  will  be  apparent  in  the  sequel ;  the 
two  boys  and  the  steward  were  directed  soldy  to 
load  the  firearms  for  the  others  as  tiiey  were  dis- 
charged ;  while  Stewart,  who  did  not  at  all  seem  to 
relish  the  fighting  part  of  the  bnraness,  was  requested 
to  prepare  linen,  bandages,  and  restoratives  for 
those  who  might  chance  to  be  hit  The  available 
force  thus  comprised  nineteen  of  the  crew,  Gordon 
and  myself— that  is  to  say,  twenty-one  hands. 
Campbell  and  three  othere  were  stationed  at  our 
long  gun,  five  other  men  were  deputed  to  serve 
two  little  brass  sigpal  guns  of  about  two  inches 
bore,  which  we  had  loaded  with  musket-ballfl,  and 
were  likely  to  be  of  some  little  utility  at  close 
quarters,  though  their  appearance,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  not  very  formidable. 

Having  made  aXl  tiiese  cUspositions,  which  did 
not  altogether  occupy  mnch  more  than  half  an 
hour,  I  ^led  the  man  aloft  for  information  as  to  the 
movements  of  our  expected  foes.  To  onr  surprise 
however,  he  sud  that  he  had  for  some  lame  wholly 
lost  sight  of  them ;  that  die  four  boats  seemed  to 
have  disappeared,  and  that  nothing  was  discern- 
ible on  the  surface  of  the  sea  around  but  the  island 
before  mentioned.  This  puzzled  us  much,  but 
appeared  to  relieve  Stewaii^s  mind  greatly ;  and 
he  even  commenced  joking  upon  the  absurdity  of 
all  "our  warlike  demonstrations  against  a  parcel 
of  poor,  harmless,  and  unarmed  fishermen. "  "I 
told  you  so,"  he  said,  **  but  you  wouldn't  believe 
me ;  and  here,  instead  of  having  been  comfortably 
in  bed  all  this  time,  you've  been  harassing  the 
sailors  and  knocking  yourselves  up,  loading  guns, 
sharpening  pikes,  and  other  absurdities  of  that  sort 
Come,  /  shall  turn  into  bed;  Tve  had  enough  of 
this.  Good  night" 

So  H^ing,  he  disappeared  into  his  cabin,  and  in 
ten  minutes  was  snugly  coiled  between  the  sheets. 
I  was  beginning  to  a«&^iMy€^^gte^**^ 
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after  and  was  debating  as  to  the  ezpediencjr  of 
sending  all  hands  b^ow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
watch ;  but  Duncan  dimiaded  me  strongly,  saying 
that  he  had  reason  to  know  well  the  character  of 
the  mauraoding  villains  along  this  coast,  having, 
seven  years  previously,  been  desperately  wounded 
in  an  attack  which  they  made,  not  many  miles  from 
our  present  position,  upon  a  merchant^veasel  in 
whiw  he  was,  and  whidt  diey  Bumnrnded,  when 
becalmed  at  ni^i^  between  Bestizif^  and  the  ZaI- 
frinlshmds.  Zdetainmed,th6refore,at«uyTateto 
profit  by  the  old  man's  experience,  and  not  to  be 
caught  napping ;  so,  after  a  conference  with  Gordon, 
we  agreed  to  keep  on  our  guard  for  another  hour 
at  least ;  and,  as  moon  was  still  high,  nothing 
could  i^roach  ns  unperceived,  and  we  felt  pretty 
confident  as  to  our  capabilify  of  giving  the  rascals 
a  warm  reception  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  along- 
ude. 

Meanwhile^  as  every  man  thus  at  quarters  was 
lying  on  the  deck,  I  diought  no  harm  could  arise, 
so  long  as  we  kept  a  keen  look  out,  in  serving 
round  to  all  a  ration  of  cold  beef  and  a  stiff  glass 
of  grog ;  in  accordance  with  the  old  proverb, 
**  tlut  an  Englishman  never  likes  fighting  on  an 
empty  stomach."  Thia  seemed  a  welcome  mandate, 
and  tue  hungry  f<dlowB  disposed  of  the  provender 
almost  as  as  it  was  served  ovii,  so  eager  were 
itxy  for  Ihe  Iray.  It  gave  both  GoMon  and 
myself  much  pleasure  to  observe  the  confidence 
and  total  absence  of  ap{H-efaension  on  the  part  of 
.all  on  board,  and  to  reflect,  at  the  same  time,  that 
we  had  effected  all  that  could  have  been  done  in 
the  way  of  preparation,  and  must  now,  under 
Providence,  calmly  abide  the  issue.  I  took  the 
rttiuity  of  addressing  the  men,  disclosing  my 

Eof  operations,  and  winding  up  by  reminding 
tliat  if  I  found  a  contest  inevitable,  it  was 
my  intention  to  defend  the  ^acht  to  the  last,  as 
th^  waa  no  chance  of  qnaitw'ftom  those  {nratical 
knaves,  who  never  either  grant  or  expect  it 

Scaroely  had  I  conduded  my  observations  when 
one  cr  two  voices  forward  announced  that  five 
large  boats  had  just  appeared  from  tiie  opposite 
ode  of  the  island,  and  were  pnlUng  towutU  ns 
vnder  its  shade;  but  this  did  not  conceal  them 
long,  for  as  they  emerged  into  the  open  moonlight 
we  could  distincUy  perceive  that  they  were  each 
impelled  by  the  stroke  of  ten  stout  oars,  and  con- 
tained from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  men  a-piece, 
whose  long  glittering  matchlock-bajrels  we  could 
now  pliunly  count  It  was  pretty  clear,  therefore, 
that,  after  scrutinising  our  appearance,  and  satis- 
fying themselves  as  to  our  defenceless  state,  they 
bad  been,  under  cover  of  the  island,  concerting 
their  scheme  of  attack,  anticipating  an  easy  booty. 

However,  as  my  craft,  which  hm  cost  me  a  few 
thousands,  was  not  going  to  be  givoi  up  wiUiont 
"  a  few  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  d^endants,"  as 
Stewart  would  have  sud,  I  now  issued  my  final 
instructions,  peremptorily  commanding  every  man 
to  lie  down  out  of  sig^  until  I  gave  the  word  to 
fire,  after  which  they  were  especuilly  enjoined  not 
to  throw  away  a  shot 

Gordon  now  whispered  that  he  made- out,  with 
ihfl  ghw,  127  heads.   "Heavy  odds,  is  it  not?* 


he  added,  "and  they aeem all anned io the teatfa, 
too ;  never  mind,  we  aball  see  wbat  the  monuig 

will  bring  forth." 

The  hostile  band  ^>proached,  for  some  reaxn, 
mnch  more  slowly  than  I  could  account  for;  tfai^ 
pulled  a  very  short,  measured  stroke^  and,  footii^ 
enough  for  themselves,  but  most  luckily  fox  u, 
the  five  boats  wero  all  in  a  cluster  together,  sod 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  our  starboard-bow. 

Meanwhile,  all  was  as  yet  trauqul  onboard  the 
schooner,  tiie  matches  £or  firing  the  three  fam 
guns  were  slowly  burning  otmenled  hi  tDbB;l]ie 
cabin-light  had  been  long  since  extingiushed,  and 
every  man  was  rediuing  at  his  length  on  deck,  m 
breathless  almost  as  the  dead. 

I  now,  however,  motioned  to  one  of  the  luoda  to 
hoist  up  a  few  feet  of  the  net  so  as  to  enable  loe  to 
take  a  steady  aim  with  the  twelve  pounder,  wUd^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Giordon  and  two  othm,  I 
had  got  to  bear  beantifully  upon  the  tamj, 
depressing  the  muzzle  with  the  deyating  sonw  at 
the  breech  as  they  neared  ns,  and  coveiiag  indi 
the  sight  the  leading  boat   "Just  take  a  gbmce, 
Campbell;'  I  said ;  "  I  think  that  we  shan't  waste 
much  powder  thu  tim^  at  .all  events."   The  old 
seaman  ran  his  keen  grey  eye  along  the  gno. 
leaning  at  the  same  time  with  <me  land  «n  As 
carriage,  and  chuckled  with  iuvraid  satubcdcB  a 
he  whLpered,  "  Oamtal ;  oncommmon ;  dut^  do, 
sir,  that'll  do ;  shall  I  fire?"    «  No,  no,"  I  re^; 
"  let  them  come  within  one  hundred  yards,  so  Ait 
as  socoi  as  we've  given  them  two  rounds  from  llui 
brazen  serpent,  the  carbines  will  come  into  plijr. 
Silence  there,  men,  for  your  lives  T'    It  to,  I 
own,  a  strange  and  singular  emotion  that  animited 
me  at  that  hour.   The  fact  that  one  was  abont  to 
consign  a  number  of  one's  feUow-creatures  tfl  > 
bloody  death— that  there,  beneatii's  one  hand,  were 
reposmg  4  few  cold  motionless  globes  of  iron  and 
of  lead,  which,  in  a  few  seconds  more,  ^'OoU  be 
rending  flesh,  and  crashing  bone,  as  soon  as 
lips  should  utter  the  fatal  word,  was  for  a  monot 
certainly  a  painfid  tiwn^ht;  but  all  otiier  con- 
sideiationf  were  in  an  mstant  faenished  whan  I 
reflected  tiiat  the  lives  of  all  around  me  were  at 
the  same  time  hanging  on  a  thread;  that  i 
acting  wider  a  grave  and  serious  responsibility, 
and  that,  if  my  means  of  defence  failed,  every 
throat  on  board  the  yacht  would  be  cat,  inclucfog 
that  of  a  most  inoffensive  yet  loudly  snoring  Isr- 
rister  bdow.   Moreover,  I  was  satisfied  beyood  » 
doubt  that  those  who  were  thus  audaciously  po- 
ceeding  against  us  were  merciless  robbers  and 
wholewle  murderers,  whose  foul  deeds  of  crime 
had  donbtiess  merited  capital  pmushment  kog 
since. 

Then  succeeded  tiie  pleasurable  feeling  that  all 
must  have  experienced  who  have  known  the 
ddight  of  outwitting  a  villain  who  has  been  plot- 
ting their  ruin ;  the  hapa,  moreover,  that  one  to 
shortly  on  the  pdi^  of  avenging  the  tate  <^.J^ 
dreds,  peihaps,  whnntiiese  nxnuteta  had  ^^'^p^ 
to  a  horrible  doom,  and  of  ridding  the  VMid^ 
ever  after  of  the  banefiil  presence  of  some  c^thoe 
pirates;  and,  finally,  came  tfcoee  memorable  and 
condnsive  woidS[^tim^^^^^^>il^ 
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ottered  to  his  men,  as  he  pointed  to  their  advanc- 
ing foe :  "  Remeinber,  my  lada,  if  yon  don*  tkill 
them,  they'll  assuredly  kill  yon." 

Without  the  aligfatest  compmiction,  therefore, 
and  without  the  miaUeat  regard  to  Uie  omnion 
either  of  the  Peace  So<nety  or  the  Abongines 
Protectionists,  I  renewed  from  a  flask  in  my  hand 
the  priming  of  the  tw^ve  ponnder,  and  gave  tiie 
long  exited  word,  "  Kre  I" 
^  A  bnght^  dear,  thin  oolomn  of  flame  fladied 
iimiiltaneoiiBly  from  the  vent,  Totically  through 
the  nig^it-air ;  m  broadeff  wider,  ruddier,  and  more 
^EsUng  flash  Imret  from  the  muzzle,  illuminatmg 
the  whole  scene,  far  and  near;  the  little  schooner 
heeled  over  to  the  recoil,  and  the  deep,  loud,  clear 
rii^  of  the  metal,  mingled  with  the  boom  of  the 
report,  rolled  echoing  and  reverberating  over  the 
placid  water  as  the  white  smoke  curled  over  our 
heads. 

Tme,  steady,  and  sure  had  been  the  aim.  A 
shriek,  a  piercing  shriek  of  pain ;  a  yell  of  agony 
and  of  despair ;  of  baffled  xage  and  howling  curses, 
miogled  with  the  crash  of  timber,  the  splash  of 
mter,  and  the  whistle  of  the  shot — ^borst  upon  the 
inr,  and  reached  us  ere  a  few  seconds  had  eli^ised, 
together  with  some  dozm  or  two  of  ill-directed 
masket-balls,  that  passed  hannleesly  above  us 
between  the  masts. 

The  twelve  poander  was  speedily  loaded  agidn, 
but  this  tnne  wifli  one  61b.  btul  only,  together  with 
a  bag  contuning  about  aa  many  pounds  of  moAet- 
bollets. 

«  Shall  I  tip  'em  this  lot,  sir?"  said  Campbell. 
"  Yes,  aim  well  at  the  '  brown'  of  them,  and 
fire." 

This  shot  and  the  first  had  evidently  done  great 
execution,  for  one  boat  was  sinking  fast,  and  another 
cooM  hu^y  be  kept  afloat ;  but  tfao  rest  showed 
no  symptons  of  retiring,  and,  as  the  group  were 
not  now  much  more  than  eighty  yards  from  us, 
we  saw  the  unwonnded  scramble  from  the  boat  that 
tras  fast  settling  down  into  the  others,  and  point 
wttfa  gestures  of  defiance  at  ourselves. 

''Kow  mind,  n^lads^  be  steady  r  I(^ed;  "the 
worst  is  yet  to  come,  ^ese  rucals  sdll  number 
five  to  one,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  they'll  fight 
like  devils ;  so  ply  them  well,  don't  throw  a  skot 
away.  I  see  two  of  you  have  just  fired  at  least 
four  feet  too  high.  Now,  watch  my  aim.  You 
see  that  pair  of  dingy-looking  fellows  pulling  the 
bow-oar  in  the  leadhig  boat?" 

I  raised  my  trusty  double-barrel  at  the  moment, 
and,  taking  a  steady  but  rapid  glance  at  the  afore- 
said objects,  soon  saw  that  they  were  hit  One 
num  started  as  the  ball  entered  his  back  close  to 
the  spine,  and,  giving  an  agonising  shriek,  dropped 
bis  oar,  and  fell  formird  upon  his  fellow-victim,  in 
whose  guilty  head  the  other  bullet  had  apparently 
lo^ed,  for  he  betn^^  not  the  slightest  symptom 
of  motion.  "Now,  Gordon,"  I  said,  "there  are 
my  two  fint  shots ;  let  me  see  -whaA  you  can  do  t" 

The  loss  of  the  two  oarsmen,  uid  Uie  well- 
directed  peppering  ot  the  eaibines,  seemed  to 
stagger  the  party  in  this  boat,  and  they  remained 
Btatiouary  at  about  five-and-forty  yards'  distance 
for  a  brief  spac^  affording  a  capital  mark.  Our 


men's  pracUce  improved'  visibly,  and  tiieir  riiota 
were  tiling  most  admirably.  Every  now  and  then, 
as  they  observed  a  pirate  £U1,  they  gave  a  thunder- 
ing cheer,  laughing  all  Ibe  while  at  the  awkwud 
way  in  which  the  enemy  tried  to  reload  thdr 
clumsy  matchlocks  in  the  crowded  boat ;  but  thm 
were  no  contemptible  marksmen,  and  if  our  bui- 
•wuka  had  not  been  s..''  wc^  protected,  we  should 
have  had  many  more  easnaltio.  As  it  wu,  three 
men  were  already  wounded,  though  but  elij^y ; 
and  the  balla  were  rattling  past  us  merrily  and  in 
rapid  succession. 

**  I  tiiink,"  said  Gordon,  "  one  round  from  the 
'  long  Tom'  will  finish  that  boat ;"  and,  waving  to 
our  men  to  lall  back,  he  fired  full  at  her  broadside, 
which  was  just  exposed.  Unluckily,  the  muzzle 
had  been  too  much  elevated,  and  the  round  shot 
bowled  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  the  people  in 
her,  though  a  handful  of  the  grape  evidently  stung 
them  smartly.  Campbell  now  tried  his  himd,  and 
with  signal  success,  for  he  cut  her  right  in  two, 
driving  fifteen  feet  of  her  gunwale  into  the  air 
beyond,  l^e  three  uproarious  cheers  whidi 
greeted  this  performance  were  hardly  silenced, 
when  our  attention,  which  had  hitherto  been 
directed  towards  the  boat  thus  happily  destroyed, 
was  called  to  the  port  dde  of  the  schooner  by  a 
shout  from  one  of  tlie  men,  iriio  roared  out,  "  Holy 
Father  of  Moses !  but  here's  more  of  the  dirty 
rascals,  and  bad  luck  to  them !  Do  they  think  that 
we've  got  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  be  blazing  away 
at  their  ugly  carcases  all  night?  It's  little  mercy 
ni  show  'em,  wyhow,  for  .murdering  my  ni^t^a. 
rest" 

Truo  enough  it  was.  Two  boats,  crowded  with 
grim-looking  vagabonds,  were  struning  every 
nerve  to  surprise  us,  keeping  all  the  time  idmost 
in  a  line  with  our  bowsprit,  so  that  we  could  not 
anyhow  get  the  brass  gun  to  bear  upon  them. 
Finding  they  were  discovered,  they  beid  tilldr 
bocks  to  the  quivering  oars  mth  redouMed  energy 
and  loud  cries. 

The  two  remainii^  boats,  which  were  appa- 
rently stronger  than  any  of  those  which  we  had 
dready  disposed  of,  were  rapidly  approaching,  and 
I  observed  ihat  one  actually  had  a  small  gun, 
apparently  about  the  size  of  a  four-pounder, 
mounted  m  tlic  bows ;  close  behind  which  stood  a 
gigantic  coal-black  rascal,  with  one  foot  balanced 
on  the  gunwale,  and  holding  the  lighted  matdi  in 
lus  band :  he  was  evidently  waiting  just  before 
they  boarded  to  drive  in  our  bulwarks,  and  thus 
make  an  opening  for  his  comrades.  "A  sove- 
reign," I  cried,  "for  the  man  who  pit^meoff  that 
vUlain  V  He  offered  an  excellent  mark,  as  be  was 
not  more  than  thirty  yards  off,  and  his  inky  carcase 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  beneath  the  imclouded 
moon :  two  carbines  exploded  as  if  pulled  by  one 
trigger ;  and  the  saUe  varlet,  falling  backwards, 
disappeared  wiUi  a  splash.  "Hurrah!"  shouted 
the  schooner's  men;  and  a  yell  of  mingled  griei 
and  rage  ms  the  dealh-dirge  with  which  the 
pinUes  saluted  their  sinking  messmate. 

Matters  were  now  b^pinning  to  look  serloi^  for, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  two  pirate  boats  dosed 
wJik  OS  on  either  bow,  their  ocdqwats  yelling  like 
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■9  jomj  angry  dcMOM,  aad  dsfiraiag  a  deadfy 
fire  ae  they  graead  our  atom.  Two  of  lay  men 
MI  to  this  diacharge— oae,  I  an  aony  to  aay,  nsvw 
to  riae  again ;  and  Stemrt,  who  had  been  standi^ 
near  the  companion,  evidently  bewildered  and 
borror-atruck  at  the  whole  a£foir,  received  a  bullet 
through  his  ni^t-cap,  which  so  terrified  him  that 
he  dived  into  Qie  cabin,  like  a  rabbit  into  his  hole, 
and  showed  no  more  that  evening. 

I  mnst  own  that  I  was  greatly  amased  myself  at 
the  audacity  of  oar  aaaailaots,  who,  thoo^  we  had 
destroyed  three  of  their  boats  and  ebin  some  thirty 
cr  forty  of  their  nanber,  atUi  fo^it  on  as  despe- 
rately and  savagely  as  ever.  I  belieTC  at  this 
crisis  it  was  the  nettii^  alone  which  saved  na  frov 
deatmction,  for  though  they  strove  hard  to  oiri;  it, 
to  force  tiinnaelTeB  tibroogk  it,  and  to  tear  it  down, 
M  well  had  it  been  Becmred,ttMtitTemtcdaU  tihmr 
•ndesvoors^  and  held  them  at  h^r  while  we  wended 
at  tiion  from  behind  it  whh  bourding-pikM  and 
ondasses. 

One  or  two  had  already  contrived  to  crawl  np 
to  the  bowsprit,  and  were  hacking  furiously  at  the 
netting  when  the^  were  Inddly  picked  off  by  the 
small  arms ;  but  it  seemed  as  thoogh  we  could  not 
much  longer  continue  to  hold  out  agunst  such 
sombere.  They  were  provided  with  a  quantity  of 
slender  but  exquisitely  sharp  spears,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  long,  with  which  they  thrust  very 
^fectively  through  the  netdng,  and  annoyed  ue 
greatly.  Two  of  my  men  were  already  killed  and 
deven  wounded.  Gordon  had  had  a  spear  thrust 
tfiran^  die  left  arm,  whioh  pained  him  very 
much ;  but  he  was  singularly  and  pro'ndentially 
|Wote(W  from  a  modi  more  seriona  mialup.  tie 
was  in  llie  act  of  taking  urn  witb  a  carlnne  at  a 
fellow  who  WBB  much  too  active  %nth  his  spear, 
when  a  matchlock  btUl,  discharged  from  a  villun  in 
<me  of  the  boats,  whizzed  close  past  my  face  and 
buried  itself  in  the  gun-stock  at  his  shoulder ! 

We  interchuiged  a  momentary  but  significant 
glance,  as  he  cried,  "Who  fired  that  rfiot?"  The 
,       miscreant  was  pointed  out ;  and  in  one  second  more 
Gordon's  carbme-ball  was  buried  in  his  diest 

Kotwithstaoding  all  &ese  hints,  however,  the 
vagdlKmda  showed  no  symptoms  of  making  them- 
selves scarce,  but  seemed  bent  upon  cenung  on 
board,  at  all  hazards. 

Oampbell,  hitting  upon  a  fortunate  device,  happily 
oame  to  my  ud ;  and,  rashing  below,  ha^y  tore 
up  part  of  the  iooee  odnn-floor,  and  draped  from 
dIBOBgBt  the  ballaet  a  couple  at  thirty-two-pouad 
diot;  watchu^  his  opportomty,  he  hove  them 
dexterously  llurough  some  of  the  large  rents  in  the 
net,  and  they  plmiged  through  the  thin  bottom  of 
one  of  the  lK>at8,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  filled  and 
went  down,  The  fellows  in  the  remainii^  boat, 
embarrassed  by  the  attempts  of  their  drowning  com- 
panions to  save  thems^ves  in  the  only  boat  now 
left  out  of  the  five,  ceased  firing,  and  sheered  off  to 
a  short  distance,  whilst  we  plied  them  remorse- 
lessly with  shot  and  missiles  of  every  description. 

Some  of  those  in  the  water  made  frantic  efforts 
to  clamber  up  into  the  ohains  and  fAirouds,  but  the 
OM^  intimated  Oat  this  coold  not  be  aliowed;  for, 
HHmiiii^  opptanaaafy  on  deck  ynA  a  empUSf •)( 


boofceta  cf  hoSHm  mter  tnm  tke  alley  &e,W 
di^nad  soudiBg  li^d  liheiaUy  ova  them, 
and  they  fell  back  scraedui^  into  the  de^ 

AU  parties  seemed  by  nia  time  to  have  had 
enoa^  and  our  diacomiited  aisailants  numiferted 
at  last  a  disposition  to  retire,  which  the  men  on 
board  the  yaobt  no  sooner  pcrcoved  than,  exupe- 
rated  as  ilaey  were  by  the  muider  of  &eir  diip* 
mates  and  the  atrocious  conchict  of  the  pirata, 
they  loaded  and  fired  at  mcfa  a  rate  that  I  rodly 
tiiought  some  accident  woidd  have  occmred 
aoaoagst  themselves  in  consequence ;  howerw,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  restrain  them,  aa  I  consideted 
no  ponishment  too  serere  for  these  tminleiit 

SKVagflB. 

This  warm  smaU-ann  practice  had  &e  advantage 
of  qiudce&ing  their  movementa,  and  we  bocb  Ini 
tke  inexpreeriUe  deUgfat  of  watdu^  thdr  ^atf- 
pearance  behind  a  knoll  which  risee  to  ahd^of 
some  sixty  feet  at  the  aontb-west  extremty  a  tb 
littie  ifihmd  o(  Alboraa,  feeling  pretty  well  aannd 
that  they  were  aot  in  a  state  to  m(dest  ns  man 
after  the  severe  ehaatisemeat  just  inflicted. 

The  next  important  duty  which  devolved 
me  was  to  attend  without  delay  to  the  oonditvm  <if 
the  wounded.  Two  of  my  beat  men,  ae  I  mo- 
tioned b^ore,  were  slaiu,  and  we  now  laid  them, 
for  the  present,  side  by  side,  throwing  an  emign 
over  them ;  a  third  had  been  shot  throng^  the 
lungs,  the  ball  having  traversed  his  chat  and 
lodged  ap{>areutiy  either  in  or  near  the  s|dns- 

Bven  with  the  little  knowledge  of  surgery  yitiA 
I  poBseased,  I  saw  that  his  case  was  hopelw;  he 
was  writhing  in  great  agony,  breathing  heavily, 
wiUi  a  ata«nge  wheezing  or  sobbing  noise,  tuuni 
to  articulate,  and  las  contortions  were  most  ^usltil 
to  behold ;  I  had  him  carried  into  my  am  wi 
laid  upon  the  bed;  bat  he  signed  to  us  duA  be 
could  not  bear  to  remain  in  a  recumbent  poM&nv 
and  we  propped  him  up  with  pillows ;  but  it  w 
clear  that,  iu  addition  to  the  draperate  injnria 
vdiich  he  had  sustained,  internal  haemorrluge  «tf 
going  on,  and  that  he  must  inevitably  sooa  aic* 
ctmb.  We  did  all  in  our  power  to  mitig«t«  hie 
sufferings,  but  the  only  thing  which  seOTfld  to 
give  the  slightest  relief  was  landannm,  admisiB' 
tered  in  large  doses,  and  I  have  been  more  ti« 
once  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  this  pomtlu 
narcotic  which  a  peraon  in  a  state  <^  acnte  bodily 
pain  can  take  without  its  being  att^ded  with  die 
ordmary  consequences.  On  ma  preseirfi  oocanai 
I  gave  our  poor  padent  a  laj^  wine-gU»  m 
v^oh  did  not  even  bring  on  sle^  butmi^"y 
produced  a  temporary  sooting  effect 

He  lingered,  to  our  surprise,  until  the  evenisj 
of  the  next  day,  -vheD.  he  sank  into  a  stats  « 
collapse,  from  which  he  never  rallied. 

Our  other  cases  were,  happily,  &r  lees  eeriw^ 
though  there  were  some  ugly  atabs,  gashes,  and 
contusions,  which  we  treated  in  the  rimpleet  man- 
ner ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  a  few  days »" 
were  going  on  most  favourably.  The  men  mem- 
selves,  though  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  ueff 
meeamatas,  made  light  of  their  own  i^meuto,  ai» 
joked  each.  oOier  about  ^ibt^m^f&ft 
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"^hero^rosadespen^  and  Seottigh  dronkftrdr 
This  startHng  expreBEion,  making  "Soottuh"  the 
dimaz  even  of  "  deepwate"  in  matters  drunken,  is 
that  chosen  by  the  calm  and  jadidal  Words  worth, 
to  express  at  once  Hs  sense  of  Bum's  courage  in 
pnenitin^  snch  a  hero  as  Tarn  O'Sbanter,  and  his 
^meciatson  of  Scottish  fiulings.* 

We  might;  perhaps,  have  neevffc  thcraght  of 
qaotmgBodL  a  savage  moMA,  savcfor  the  purpose 
a  indigumt  denial,  or  even  fierce  retaliation,  in 
accordance  with  the  Soottish  motto  and  practice, 
"Ifimo  MM  impWM  loMtsU  /"  bat,  strange  to  say, 
ODT  dient  and  country  insiatB  on  pleading  "  guilty," 
and  does  so  in  tones  so  kmd  and  peremptory,  that 
there  seems  nally  acting  for  it  but  to  take  "  our 
anld  reqwcted  rntthcr  at  her  word."  The  whole 
hicttfy  of  the  eonfesaioiul  does  not  formsh  an 
instance  of  sin  being  acknowledged  with  sut^ 
fallness  and  readineas — we  might  say,  exa^r^ration 
sad  eagemeaa — se  the  sin  of  dmnkameee  has  been 
confessed  widi,  fior  lanraral  mmiths,  by  the  press 
and  public  meetings  of  Scotland.  Orators  have 
eratended  witk  oratare»  and  editors  wi&  editors, 
ybo  dionld  make  the  strt^gpast  aasartioDs  regwd- 
iag  the  enoimity  of  the  national  dnrnketmess;  and 
the  stranger  and  more  sweeinng  the  aoensation. 
As  better  -was  the  nation  pleos^   All  tlvo^h 


*  Altboagh  not  noite  strictly  ipnpot  ot  our  premt  pnrpoM, 
*e  m  tempted,  in  Ou  eonfideaoe  of  w  coatribntnig  a  mita  to  the 
naitft  amaaement,  to  point  out  tbe  ludicroiuly  cruel  manner  in 
^idt  the  lite  teueate,  tn  the  little-knowa  passage  fWim  which  we 
MW  abore  quoted,  naltnat*  tliegtoriou  Imeii  of  Boma,  dulling 
U*hM«oir,  ^tomlpaf  his  poetry,  and  twaddkiainK  hia  Tinnr. 

Who  but  some  tmpenetniDle  daacc^"  be  truly  ud  admituidj 
aia,"  or  narrow-minded  pnritan  in  works  of  art,  ever  md  wiA- 
•at  delight  th»  petuewUch  Bima  baa  dnwn  of  tbs  oonriml 
uliitioa  of  niatie  adVMtuir,  Tan  (master  P  The  poet 
fr"  not  to  tekl  the  reader  ia  the  outset  that  hia  hero  was  a  dea- 
fente  and  Seo^tiah  drunkard,  whose  excesses  were  frBqiunt  as  hia 
■BnrtiniUee 

"  'For.  &«e  Norenber  tiU  Ootober. 
Ae  maiket^day  he  was  na  sober.' 
lUs  nivobafe  aita  down  to  bis  caps  while  the  storm  is  roarin;, 
vd  beBTen  and  earUi  are  in  oonfiuioa 

«  "Ilw  wind  blew  as  twad  bUwn  its  last : 
Tbe  nttUag  dwwm  iDM  *  Ae  Ua<&e. 

Xba  id^  fi  driven  oa  by  iOBg  and  taandtma  BoiM 

"'The  Bjoht  diave  cm  wi*  aangs  and  datter.* 

iM^itar  Md  jart  OaAm  m  tha  bemage  iapforea  mon  the 
palate:— 

An*  ^  the  ale  was  growing  better.* 
Cnjagal  Ade&ty  archly  bends  to  the  aervice  of  reoerml  beBero. 

" '  llw  IwdMr  md  ThB  grew  OMMM 
Wi*  timmn  tmdt,  swae^  aai  pnowu.' 
SeUshnaaa  is  not  absent,  but  wearing  the  mask  of  social  eor- 

diaUty 

"  *  The  laodloid's  bogfa  was  ready  cborus.* 
Aad  while  tteat  varioua  elementa  of  huDMsity  are  blended  into 
Me  proud  and  happy  compoaitioa  of  elated  nirita,  the  anger  of 
tte^tomgait  without  doora  only  heigldena  and  seta  off  Uie  enjoy- 

"The  stom  without  night  rair  and  niiHa^ 
Tmu  did  na  mind  the  starm.  a  whistle.' " 
ft^is  imposaible  to  poMm  what  nae  Wordsworth  ooild  tUak 
tone  waa  in  tiius  bringiita  the  wont  part  of  htmaelf  into  jnta- 
MMoniiitbtiM  beat  of  Ihmii:  baUhe —imfiif  that  &init 
Mi  aat  Mfun  pidBHaf  ort. 


the  qweckes  deliwered  at  a  aeries  of  meeti^  lately 
held,  the  eye  catches  tilings  like  this : — "  Scotland, 
ladies  and  genlloBcn,  is  the  most  dmken  eoontiy 
in  Europe.  (Qreat  a{^laM&y  Eron  those  wm 
ordiuartly  hold  op  Scotland  as  an  example  to  ihe 
world  hare  been,  in  this  case,  smitten  with  the 
prsTuling  e]»demic  of  sdf-aocnsation.  The  very 
oi^ian  of  the  pw^tiiat  nsnaily  speaks  of  all  CSurist- 
endom,  save  oiify  Seotiaad,  as  lying  in  idolatry^ 
infidetity,  and  wiekedpsBS,  is  now  crying  out 
(WknMs,  newqi^r,  Dec  28, 16i9),  Scotiand  k 
at  present  the  most  dnndien  nation  under  tiie  6ee 
of  the  sun." 

How  is  all  this?  Oan  it  be  that,  after  all,  tiier» 
is  no  meanh^  nor  feeing  of  ae^-acensatian  in  the 
case — that  in  accusing  "Scotland,"  the  accnsera 
mean  nothing  against  Uumselves,  Init  only  against 
the  country  generally,  of  ^^di  th^  are  bat  the 
redeeming  s^t?  Sorely  not;  for  these  being,  as 
they  dann,  Ibe  men  who  sway  and  rmresent 
public  opinion,  ihey  cannot  be  hdd  blamuess  of 
the  sins  of  the  public  over  whom  ttey  exensie 
noh  control ;  and  so,  by  all  their  aoooBations,  tfa^ 
aecDse  tiboni^vea  of  having  at  least  finlad,  on  (me 
great  point>  to  ezerdse  tl^  inflmnM  axigfat  and 
elfeetirely.  Or  «anitbethat&eso  sdf-aeoasatory 
and  dennndatory  wailings  have  in  their  motive 
something  of  tiie  Maworm  spirit,  "  I  likee  to  be 
despised."  Impossible.  Mawormism  is  a  thing 
unknown  north  of  the  OTweed.  fie  the  motive, 
however,  what  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt — 
or,  if  there  is  any,  we  are  about  to  try  to  dispel  it 
— ^t  these  confessions  are,  in  the  main  and  in 
substance,  melancholy  truths.  Perlurps  we  shall 
not  be  thanked  for  this  concurrence.  It  is  Hannah 
More,  we  think,  who  teUs  a  story  about  a  prayer 
or  "revival"  meeting,  at  which  a  leading  local 
saint,  hsvii^  openly  and  loudly  declared  to  Heaven 
that  he  was  a  great  sinner,  a  cheat,  a  profligate^ 
and  everything  that  is  vile,  an  honest  fanner,  who 
had  lu^ipuifld  to  drop  in,  stepped  forward  to  say 
that,  in  case  his  neij^ilxHir's  word  should  be 
doubted,  he  could  oonsdentaotudr  ocoroboiate 
every  word  that  Mr.  3o-and-So  had  jost  said 
about  himself,  for  he  had  lived  beside  him  twenty 
years,  and  nevar  knew  a  more  aocomj^idwd  rascal ; 
in  return  for  which  corroboratory  evidence,  tha 
humble  and  contrite  penitent  knocked  the  witness 
down,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  him  for  slander. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  snch  return  will  be  made 
for  the  c<aTobomtion  we  now  offer  and  proceed 
upon — ^that  though  we  Scotch  have  been  stupidly 
magnifyii^  ourtransgressions,  and  going  obstinately 
astray  as  to  a  remedy,  yet  we  really  are,  as  regards 
this  vioe,  a  bad  set,  and  much  in  need  of  mending. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  what  is  the  real 
decree  of  our  guilt,  as  eomptfed  with  other 
countries,  and  to  conader  in  what  directi<m.ve  may 
lo<^  fi>r  a  r^edy,  a  few  hasty  words  seem  i 
on  the  pfHut,  whetiier  the  "  J 

beverages — c.  «.,  beveragea  wA'  inC(»awtf>tf yott 
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take  too  mueh  of  Hum — is  of  itidf  •  fm,  an  evil 
that  Bfaonld  be  Btmcic  at;  or  whether  all  that  ve 
should  titn^a  onnelvee  abont  u  the  ahaee.  Whea 
one  comes  man  closely  than  nsoal  to  reflect  and 

obaerre,  the  way  to  a  mcUon  on  this  point  is  not 
80  easy  and  clear  as  to  most  persons  it  seoBB.  To 

the  one  side  we  are  dragged  by  the  sanction  and 
authority  conferred  by  the  castom  of  all  nations 
and  ages ;  by  the  immortal  strains  of  poetry  by 
which  that  custom  is  commemorated  and  asso- 
ciated ;  by  certain  delights,  and  even  medicaments, 
it  at  least  $emtB  to  bring,  till,  spite  of  the  ravages 
caused  by  its  excess,  we  p^soade  ourselves  that  it 
is  a  blessing  which  we  have  scarcely  a  right,  even 
could  we  find  the  inclination,  to  cast  away  from 
UB.  To  the  other  side  we  are  dragged  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  miseries  which  its  abuse  inflicts  on 
individuals  and  ccnnmnnities,  till,  spite  of  teetotal 
folly  and  bigotry,  we  ahnost  come  to  regard  it  as 
a  uung  accaned,  to  be  tee-totally  aUwrred  and 
abandoned. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  whether  or  not 
•drcnmstanees  may  ever  call  for  the  xmn  to  abstain 

for  the  possible  benefit  of  the  abusers,  the  use  of 
stimulating  liquors  has  something  in  it  jdeasing  to 
&9  heart  of  man.  It  not  only  invites  by  imme* 
morial  usage,  pleasant  association,  and  the  absence, 
at  least,  of  any  religious  prohibition,  but  it  seems 
to  supply  a  natural  and  universal  craving  or  appe- 
tite. The  very  earliest  portion  of  sacred  history 
records  instances  of  its  abuse,  yet  always  speaks  of 
its  use  as  universally  prevalent,  and  never  vrith  a 
|ffohibition,  sometimes  even  with  a  commendation. 
How  the  heart  of  man,  surely  not  merely  because 
it  is  despen^y  wicked,  warms  to  the  kindly 
injuncdcm  of  the  Preacher,  Ecclesiastes,  "  Qo  thy 
*way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  tiiy  wine 
wiUi  a  marry  heart"  How  ranaikable,  too—hovr 
rnggeaiivo  of  the  dtUy  to  at^roach  the  consideratiDn 
•of  ue  whole  quesdon  with  caution  and  charity — is 
the  fact,  that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  stimulating 
drinks  as  specially,  or  almost  exclusively,  a  medi- 
cine and  comfort  for  the  poor  and  wretched.  "  It 
is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine,  nor  for  princes 
strong  drink ;  give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is 
ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those  that  be  of 
heavy  heart ;  let  him  drink  and  forget  his  poverty, 
and  remember  his  misery  no  more."  These 
references  are  not  made  so  much  by  vsy  of  ad- 
ducing Scripture  ordinances  or  even  peimisdons 
for  the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink,  but  rather  to 
show  that  even  among  the  fathers  of  the  world  the 
cnstooa  existed  rnwHi  as  it  e:dsts  now,  for  the  same 
uses  and  with  the  same  occasional  abases,  affinrd* 
ing  the  irrenstible  dedncUon,  that  the  lore  it  is 
jwuited  in  the  heart  <^  man,  if  not  also  ^  need  of 
It  in  his  physicsl  frame. 

Its  uses  and  effects  in  rousing,  for  the  moment, 
some  of  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  such  as 
courage,  kindliness,  and  franknese ;  and  dispelling 
some  of  the  bad,  such  as  frigidity,  moral  cowardice, 
and  subserviency,  have  been  sung  by  all  tVe  poeta 
and  experienced  (we  believe)  by  all  drinkers. 
Nowhere  is  this  set  forth  with  more  vigour  and 
troth  than  in  the  fine  lines  of  l)Tid,  which  Diyden 
rather  excels  than  translates  >-> 


**  Wiat  wwum  the  blood  and  nukn'thc  spitUi  imr, 
Can  ttf'      wrinUca  firom  the  forebead  gO{ 
Exalts  tiw  knr,  ioTigiHmtca  tbe  weak ; 
(Htm  mirth  and  laugfitcr,  and  a  rmy  check ; 
Botd  trnth  it  qwaka,  and,  apoken,  dare  mtiDUin, 
AmI  bringa  our  <Ad  atmpUcily  again." 

Very  similar  to  this  are  many  passages  in  finru, 
who,  if  a  warning  as  to  the  alniaes  of  drink,  may 
also  be  admitted  as  an  authority  <m  its  uses ;  mai 
as  the  fine  and  well-known  one,  "Leeze  me  on 
drink,"  or  this — 

**  Tboa  clean  the  bead  o*  dmted  Lear; 
Thou  cbeen  the  heart  o*  dnx^ing  Care; 
ThoQ  airings  the  nerves  o'  Laboor  atir, 

Af  8  weary  tcnl ; 
llu>u  eren  brighteiu  dark  Despair 

Wi'  gioocDy  amile." 

Another  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  more  modem 
than  Ovid's,  more  unexce^itaonable  than  Bmm't, 
and  memor^e  for  the  derariveness  of  its  oTpam 
and  the  fervour  of  its  expression  as  well  as  for  tk 
unsuspected,  and,  we  may  aafely  say,  as  r^arde 
most  readers,  the  unexpected  quarter  from  wliick 
it  proceeds,  is  that  of  £Wnnd  Burke  'DioagfatB 
and  Details  on  Scarcity  ").  As  to  wnst  ie  said, 
in  a  physical  and  moral  view,  against  the  coDBomp- 
tion  of  ardent  spirits,  experience  has  long  am 
taught  me  very  little  to  respect  the  declaratioDs  (m 
that  subject  AVhether  the  thunder  of  the  lavs,  or 
the  thunder  of  eloquence  '  is  hurled  on  gin,'  slwiyB 
I  am  thunder-proof.  The  aJembic,  in  my  vwA, 
has  fiimiBhed  the  world  a  far  greater  benefit  and 
blessing  than  if  the  opus  maximum  had  been  re>Uy 
found  by  chemistry,  and,  like  Midas,  we  could 

turn  everything  into  gold.  

Ardent  spirits  is  a  great  medidne,  often  to 
remove  distempen,  much  more  frequently  to 
prevent  them  or  drive  them  away  in  their  b^- 
nings.  It  is  not  nntritiTe  in  any  great  d^iree. 
But,  if  not  food,  it  greatly  alleviates  ue  want  d  it. 
It  irrigates  the  st(«nach  for  the  digestion  of  potf 
I  meagre  diet  not  easily  alliable  to  the  hsman 

constitution.  Let  me  add— wkt 

justices,  inspired  with  champagne  and  claret,  will 
turn  into  ridicule-— it  is  a  mecUcine  for  the  mmA.* 
Evidence  like  this  is  not  to  be  thrust  aside ;  boie&s 
like  these,  arising  from  the  use,  must  be  s^-oS 
against  the  evils  arising  from  the  abuse. 

Apart  somewhat  from  the  general  question,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  there  are  canBSS  at 
work  in  Oitain  inducing  a  freer  use  of  stinmlints 
here  than  in  almost  any  other  country.  Som^huig 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  hnmidi^  of  the  climsts, 
the  comparatively  shy  and  sombre  temperaoooit  of 
the  people,  and  max  habits  of  long  and  ezhaasting 
work.  We  have  heard  mainr  Scotchmen,  vbo 
could  not  enjoy  themselTes  at  home  without  dieir 
**  toddy,"  dedue  that  when  they  went  to  ft"". « 
other  continental  cities  of  good  climate,  they  felt » 
desire  for  it,  being  raised  by  tiie  mere  atmosphere 
to  about  the  same  pitch  of  exhilaration  as  tb^ 
reached  only  by  at  least  a  couple  of  tnmblerB  at 
home.  This  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  clims*^ 
but  partly  also  to  the  absence  from  business  sod 
care.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt  that  m 
Eiwland,  and  even  more  in  Sc(Mllud,isqciaI  meet- 
ings are  aU  Btiffi^i^y&cAQ^^D^  rio"'' 


acocnsH  duwukmim. 
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Unt  begins  to  tall.  Sj^ts  are  required  as  a 
"flolvenV*  not  merely  in  maanfoctures  but  in 
society,  thawing  tiie  icinees  and  dispelling  the 
mauvaise  honU  of  us  frigid  islanders.  In  Scodand, 
where  people  are  ordinarily  sour  and  shy,  almost 
bey<md  pw«Uel,they  are  vivacions,  loqnaciona,  and 
eren  boisteroos  over  their  liquor ;  and  most  people 
€i  the  middle  class  in  Scotland  would  feu  con- 
stramed  to  adnut  tiiat  they  had  £Mmd  thnr  chief 
social  enjoyment — 

"  Bat  owre  a  gUu     whUkejr  punch 
Wi'  honest  men." 

NoWf  in  the  case  of  a  halnt  so  deejay  and 
anciently  rooted,  and  which  the  balk  of  men  feel 
or  believe  to  be  not  wholly  evil,  is  it  good  policy 
to  seek  to  reach  the  real  evil,  which  is  the  abase, 
by  assailing  the  whole  system,  stigmatising  mode- 
ration as  a  vice,  and  insisting  on  al»tinence  as  a 
duty  ?  It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Buch  a  policy  is  nnsonnd  and 
hopeless ;  for  it  would  be  better  that  there  were  no 
druik  than  that  there  should  be  so  many  drunkards. 
But  we  are  led  to  the  conclnuon  that  to  attack  all 
use  of  stimulants  as  an  evil  i^  besides  being 
nntrae  in  point  of  fact,  unsound,  or  at  least  useless, 
in  point  of  policy ;  mainly  hy  two  reasons :  First, 
the  classes  or  individuals  who  at  present  use  in 
modera^n  will  not  be  persuaded  to  abstain  from 
what  tbey  feel  to  be  a  pleasure  if  not  a  benefit, 
becanse  others  tell  them  that  it  is  an  evil ;  and  it 
i»  at  all  times  a  dangerous  Uiing,  although  much 
in  T<^e  in  these  days,  to  place  in  the  category  of 
vice  things  wluch  natoral  feeling,  the  immemorial 
luage  of  mankind,  and  the  ordinances  of  Scrip- 
ture have  placed  elsewhere,  or  left  free  to  every 
man's  taste  and  conscience.  Secondly,  suppose  tbt^ 
the  moderate  users,  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
them,  were,  for  the  sake  of  example,  or  any  other 
motive,  to  become  total  abstainers  to-morrow,  the 
influence  on  the  immediate  users  would  be  trifling 
or  nothing.  The  desperadoes  of  the  Cowgate  do  not 
^et  drunk  because  the  respectabilities  of  the  New 
Town  sip  sherry  and  cUret;  th^  drink  not  from 
imitation,  but  appetite;  and,  if  all  the  world  beside 
grew  total  abstainers  to-morrow,  would  go  on  drink- 
ing as  before.  The  root  of  the  evil,  therefore,  is  in 
the  Kjppe&te;  the  disorder  of  body  or  of  mind,  or 
botli,  which  delivers  up  such  mnltitades  of  oar 
poorer  and  more  ignorant  to  the  demon  of  intem- 
perance ;  and  if  we  strike  at  anything  but  that,  or 
penist  in  striking  even  at  that  with  instruments 
-which  reason  shows,  or  experience  proves,  to  be 
Tinfittod,  we  shall  be  but  losing  time  and  wasting 
strength. 

The  question  next  to  be  considered  is  the  extent 
of  the  evil — in  what  proportion  does  Scotland 
excel  her  neighbours  in  this  evil  1  meaning  by  her 
neigfaboors  the  two  sister  kingdoms,  and  not  the 
continental  nations,  with  whom  (one  perha^  only 
excepted),  neither  Scotland,  England,  nor  Ireland 
-would  advantageously  compare.  As  we  have 
already  said,  we  are  more  than  bad  enough,  but 
not  flo  bad  as  we  have  of  late  berai  calling 
ourqelve?.  Some  persons— men,  too,  of  noto  and 
3Jifliun>ja— have  gone  so  roo^^y  and  eagerly  about 


It  as  to  look  only  at  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled 
in  each  of  the  diree  countries;  and  then,  looking 
also  at  their  respective  populations,  begin  to  exclaim 
about  how  very  many  gallons  more  are  drunk  by 
the  Scotch  than  by  the  Irish  or  English ;  forgetting 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  we  distil  our  English 
and  Irian  friends  drink;  that,  in  shorty  the  disparity 
about  which  they  cry  out  arises  in  great  part  from 
our  being  not  worse  drunkards,  but  better  distil- 
lers. Some  tain  a  somewhat  less  inaccurate  and 
irrational  oonrse,  though,  as  we  shall  show,  tHao 
involving  some  fpnea  blades,  taking  not  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  distilled,  but  the  c^uantity  ctmsumed 
in  each  country,  and  still  findmg  a  very  large 
moral  balance  against  us,  forgetting,  among  other 
things,  that  man  does  not  get  drunk  by  whiskey 
alone.  Hub  lattor  is  now  the  established  and 
accepted  mode  of  stating  the  case,  and  has,  during 
summer,  figured  in  Scotland  in  a  hundred  articles, 
pamphlets,  and  speeches.  A  sort  of  consolidation 
and  direction  have  been  given  to  the  loose  talk  on 
the  subject  by  means  of  the  meetings  and  other 
machinery  of  "  A  Society  for  Suppreeung  Drunken- 
ness in  Scotland."  Everybody  now  has  at  his  or 
her  finger-ends  the  figures.  The  quantity  <^ 
home-made  spirits  entered  for  consumption  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  1849  was,  in  Eng- 
land, 9,000,000  gallons;  in  Scotland,  7,000,000; 
and  in  Ireland,  7,000,000;  which,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  population,  gives,  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  about  halfHi-gallon  in 
England,  a  whole  gallon  in  Ireland,  and  two 
gallons  and  a  half  in  Scotland ;  or,  taking  male 
adults  only,  in  England  about  two-and-a-qunrter 
gallons,  in  Ireland,  three-and-a-quarter,  in  Scot- 
land, eleven !  All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth ;  and  the  whole  tmth,  though  it  does 
not  improve  the  position  of  us  Scotch,  viewed 
positively,  does  alter  it  materially  for  the  better 
viewed  in  comparison  wtb  our  neighbours,  though 
still,  perhaps,  leaving  Scotland  as  the  chief  sinner. 

The  amount  and  distribution  of  foreign  and  colo- 
nial spirits  is  another  point  erroneously  handled. 
In  a  paper  read  to  the  meeting  of  tiie  British 
Association  at  Edinborgh.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  month,  Mr,  G.  E.  Porter  allotted  the  consump- 
tion of  ram  and  brandy  in  equal  proportions  to  the 
pojnilation  of  the  three  kingdoms.  This  is  a 
decided  error,  there  being,  beyond  all  doubt,  much 
less  rum  and  brandy  used,  per  head,  in  Scotland 
than  in  England ;  of  Ireland  we  cannot  so  positively 
speak.  There  are  retoms  from  which  Mr.  Porter's 
error  could  be  demonstrated ;  but  the  efiiect  on  the 
gross  results  are  so  small  that  we  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  troubling  our  readers  with  a  detailed  cor- 
rection. The  total  consumption  of  rum  and  brandy 
in  1849  was  little  above  6,000,000  gallonu, 
while  the  consumption  of  home-made  spiritR  was 
23,000,000  gallons,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  the 
smaller  proportional  share  Scotland  may  take  of 
the  former  can  have  little  effect  as  a  set-off  against 
the  larger  share  she  is  convicted  of  taking  of  the 
latter.  The  article  of  wines,  abo,  is  ordinarily  left 
oat  of  &e  "^hn**^,  althougfa  it  will  not  be  denied 


SOMTKflt  DBVHunnraM. 


«OMidentioB»  woaU  redtiM  th»  UHmm  unait 
SoodandbyaeoBBdetable  fractioB;  boftw  adduce 
dum  scarcfllT  eo  mnc^  for  that  «ad  as  to  gi^e  a 
apedmen  of  tiie  ea^  and  vnfiur  way  m  whuh  tlie 
case  IB  stated  againrt  espedt^y  by  onrselTea. 
In  redneiiu  tlie  lalaaee,  m  oxdin«ily  atated,  wa 
can  affiird  to  dapenae  with  nuA  small  ■ams, 
hariiv  u  enoimoaB  stai  yat  to  adduce^  lAidi  it 
has  of  late  been  nsual  to  lem  altegathw  otttof  dM 
account  oi  wUdi  it  nally  fonna  gm  of  On 
principal  item&  In  eitimadog  th«  comparmtrrv 
dnmkennesa  of  ths  three  kingdoue^  oar  onton 
and  pampUeteera  are  aotnaily  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  oi^  of  their  reckoning  the  wtide  of  "  beer^ 
— «le  and  portet^-«lthoiig]i  beer  i»  as  much  tbe 
national  dnnk  of  England  as  iriii^y  is  of  Scot- 
land. We  shall  now  see  wbiU  effastthsecarectioa 
ci  this  great  blunder  has  on  the  resnlts. 

There  are  no  qoiie  direct  or  sim^  meane  of 
fu^tjng  at  the  extent  to  which  the  prevalence  of 
beer-£inkiiig  in  England  is  a  sttHifi'  against  the 
nravalenoe  «  whiabey-drinkiiig  in  Scotkud;  bvt 
m  nwana  of  a  Ikde  withnietia  and  a  good  deal 
a  seaich,  we  tiiink  we  have  got  |»etty  near  the 
troth,  lite  nmnber  of  qnarton  <n  malt  paying 
dnty  in  die  United  Kingdom  was  4,750,000.  Mr. 
Porter,  in  Qie  paper  already  mentioned,  does  not 
state  how  the  consumption  is  distributed  through 
the  three  kingdoms,  nor  does  he  attempt  any 
nearer  approach  to  stating  the  proportions  need 
in  beer  and  in  distillation,  contenting  himself  with 
stating  the  quantity  used  by  licensed  brewers,  and 
not  reckoning  the  quaut^  used  in  making  h(»ne- 
brewed.  AlUioogh,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  there  are 
no  recent  ofBcial  figorea  on  either  of  these  two 
points,  nor  indeed  can  be,  as  regards  the  latter 
of  the  two,  we  have  mesne  of  getting  sufficiently 
n»r  the  trath  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  1833, 
the  number  of  murtera  that  paid  Auty  waa  only 
82,268  less  dian  1849;  and  its  diatribation  stood 
thns :— England,  3.968,721 ;  Scotland,  468^ ; 
Ireland,  250,794.  Hiere  is  no  reaatm  to  believe 
that  tbe  proportions  have  matwially  altered  since ; 
bnt,  for  amplification  and  brevity,  we  shall  leave 
Ireland  and  her  pr  oportion  out  of  the  calculation 
altogether,  state  the  English  proportion  at  four 
millions,  and  (which  shows  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  even  more  than  liberal  allowances)  shall 
suppose  that  the  consumption  of  malt  in  Scotland 
has,  since  1833,  increased  about  10  per  cent.,  and 
has  now  reached  half  a  million.  Having  got  the 
total  qnantify  of  malt  oonsnmed  in  each  of  the 
two  countries,  the  only  bi^  perfectly  sadsCBetoiy 
way  we  have  of  asoertainlng  the  quantity  used 
in  each  case  in  lite  maau&ctore  of  beer  is,  by 
setting  down  as  so  used  all  that  is  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  roirits.  Owing  to  none  of  the 
spirits  made  in  Ens^d  b^^  whrt  is  called 
"malt  spirit^"  whioh  in  Scotland  are  manufao- 
tared  principally  fhua  maU^  the  oalcnlationa  fw 
the  two  countaries  must  proceed  on  different  bases, 
which,  however,  can  be  fixed  without  much  ri^ 
of  serious  error.  The  number  of  galUHis  of  proof- 
spirita  made  in  England  in  t£e  yew  ending 
Janiuiy,  I860,  from  grain,  as  distinguished  irom 
Bugar  or  molasses,  waa  6,366,600,  which,  thong^ 


eaUed  "^^nda-ipirita,"  wn  Bade  ^rimtt)  IhbMUHm 
from  gram  and  coe-AAii  firom  mak  Eich^«ttt« 
of  the  material  mixed  m  Aeee  pnpo(4ko6  pn> 
dneea  about  16  gallons  of  jroof-flpirits.  Diridiiut 
the  nmber  of  galkm  (5,3Ms600)  by  16,  we  M 
that  tte  total  q«aatity  of  gnte,  mHmI  ml 
nnmahad,  med  in  Biif^bnd  in  die  witeaMun  of 
Sfwrits,  ii  33^388  qoarters,  of  wbidt  OK-ttO^ 
tin  qoaaCity  of  maU  need,  Is  67,0S7. 
Deduct  this  last  sum  from  the  4,000,000  qovteta, 
which  is  the  total  amount  of  malt  used  in  ^gUad, 
and  we  come  to  die  conclusion  that  3,933,000 
quarters  is  the  quantity  of  malt  used  in  EngW 
in  the  mson&ctra-e  of  beer.  Or,  for  eimpHfiieitioo 
sake,  we  may  say  diat  die  quantity  used  is 
England  otherwise  than  in  the  mandbetme  of 
beer  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  ret^im^; 
and  that  tlte  quantity  made  into  beer  may,  fiff  tiba 
present  and  sll  practical  porpoees,  be  stated  A 
the  whole,  viz.,  four  milUcms  quarters. 

The  nnmber  of  g^kma  of  proctf-sfwrits  nuldo  in 
Seotkmd,  in  die  same  year,  waa  10,846,634.  Of 
duee,  6/)00^000  were  made  frt»a  tnolr  eii^M«B 
important  fiict  as  afiectiDg  our  pnsent  pnrj^ 
The  quantity  of  proof-spdrita  usually  obtimed 
from  a  quarter  of  malt  in  ScotJaind  (taking  BQ^ 
lands  and  Lowlands  tc^eth^)  is  about  15  gsU<»B; 
consequendy,  the  quimtity  of  malt  used  in  the 
manu&cture  of  these  6,000,000 gallons  was  400^000 
quarters.  Scodand  also  |ffoduced  4,800,000  gal- 
lons of  "  grain-whiskey,"  in  which  the  admiztan 
of  malt  ia  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  ia  die 
article  manufactured  in  England.  Apf^ytng,  llien, 
the  saste  divisors  to  these  4,800,000  ^on^«*9 
did  to  the  quantity  manufactured  in  E^land,  lik^ 
the  grain  as  l-16th  of  a  quarter  to  every  gsUoa 
and  the  malt  as  l-6th  to  every  quarter,  yn  find 
that  other  60,000  quarters  of  malt  must  hm 
been  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  "  gram-wfaiek«f.* 
Addmg  dna  to  the  400,000  quarters  used  is 
making  maU-whiBkey,  we  have  46,000  qwrttn 
used  in  die  manufacture  bodt  kinds  of  winby, 
leavii^  only  40,000  qwten  of  all  the  malt 
duty  in  Scodand  to  be  ittanuiactared  into  any  dm 
of  beer. 

The  qnand^  of  strong  ale  or  porter  jmwnnHe 
from  a  quarter  of  malt  is  about  sixty-two  gHlloi& 
The  quantify  of  mait,  therefore,  made  into  BtKmg 
beer  and  the  quantity  produced  (assuming  tlat  the 
esporta  of  tka  article  from  one  to  the  other  nts^ 
balanoe)  stand  tints  :— 

Qoarten  of  lUt  OtDoni  of  Betr. 
EnglMd  .  .  4,000,000  prodacio;  240,000,069' 
ScotUnd.   .       40/KM       „  2,481^ 

Allocated  according  to  popnlation,  the  ctm* 
sumption  of  strong  beer  in  die  two  coaiitri«> 
reekonliu;  die  population  tntt  Irta^  nun,  wMii>> 
and  diiH  BtaodaiHMi^  d»lB>-' 

Enftaad  14  gdlooa 

Sooduid  SdttM 

Hieee  figures  are  of  tbaUMlKM  sitffiM  to 
convict  of  nonsense  the  speakers  and  writen  irito 
have  of  late  been  making  comparitcm  beMWn 

•  We  hara  tikea  8,000,000  off  thk  wo,  w 
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lb«  two  cottatriet,  wkhovt  reakcaoag^  tiw  Ammt 
«t  all.  They  mij^t  alnuMfe  ae  ntioailfy^  Iwn 
omittBd  Seotdi  whiakay  as  Enfj^iA  bav. 

A  very  impoEtant  -poisA,  hnravar,  reauina  to 
be  Battled  hmm  this  part  of  the  8d>ject  is  ooaa- 
j^eted.  AVhat  fnapor^Du,  as  to  iatoarioatbg  cffeds, 
does  atrwg  beer  bear  to  proof  spirits  ?  iJie  ordi- 
muy  ealcnUtion  of  brewers  and  diiiiJlers  is,  that 
in  aa  equal  quantify  of  atxong  ale  and  of  whiskey 
the  proportion  <^  »pirii  is  t^wt  twelve  or  fifteen 
in  the  former  to  a  tumped  in  the  latter.  This 
caloilation  accords  aocoratoly  with  the  popular 
fiuth,  that  a  gill  of  whiskey  is  about  equal  in 
imtftitifAtiTig  poweor  to  a  quart  of  ale,  iriudi  will  be 
fkmnd  regfljrded  aa  an  eatabliahed  fict  anoi^  azpe- 
zienced  and  iidelligent  topen. 

By  dividing*  therefor^  the  qnandty  of  beer  by 
mt/M,  we  slttU,  ao  to  uieak,  ctnnmnte  it  into 
8]HritB.  The  240,000,000  giJlons  of  beer  oon- 
Bomed  by  En^^d  ooniain  3(^000;000  gaUoaa  of 
spirits,  which,  added  to  the  9,000[000  ooinuned 
€u  spirits,  gives  39,000^000  as  tha  totel  apiritnons 
oon^tunptictt  of  fZr^m^A  The  2^80,000  gallons 
of  beer  oonsumed  by  SooUand  ccmtain  310,000 
gaUons  of  spirits,  mwng,  with  tbe  7,000,000  she 
consDmes  aa  qnrits,  7,310^000  gaUons  aa  her 
sfdritooaa  consumption. 

Givii^  these  figures  in  a  tahoUr  foim,  and 
allocating  them  according  to  population,  here  is 
the  resalt  whidb,  it  will  easily  be  eeoo,  is  the 
main  point  in  the  questifm 

mnrrs  cemviaD  m  guat  aanAUt. 

NcofOWlou.  ItohnAofpOMlfttiiM. 

EnglaBd    .   39,000.000    2i 

ScoUand    .     7,310,000    2i 

The  arithmetical  mode  of  stating  the  case  is  thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  very  different  &om  the  <»storicid. 

We  nve  the  above  resnlt  <nil^  aa  being  as  near 
the  truto  as  fimires  and  authenticated  enable 
na  to  get  We  do  not  deny  that  varioos  things 
may  tend  to  invalidate  Its  perfect  aoenracy,  and 
that  the  balance  of  these  prohokbly  tend  to  establish 
Scotland  more  firmly  on  the  bad  pie-emin«ic8 
which  our  figures  show  her  but  dnbiously  entitled 
to.  To  avoid  cavil,  therefore,  we  do  not  mind 
throwing  in  another  iractlon,  and  saying  that 
Scotland,  per  head  of  population,  ooneomes  balf-a- 
gallon  of  spirits  more  than  England,  or  oM-^^fth. 

This,  speaking  comparatively,  is  no  great  matter, 
liet  us  not  be  a^ed.  While  esteeming  oureelves 
the  most  enli^^ned,  moral,  and  ee^woially  the 
most  religions  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earm,  we 
are — tiioa^  to  be  enr^  stating  the  case  pou- 
tivdy,  we  consume  at  the  rate  of  naady  three 
^aUons  of  whisky  annually  per  mai^  woobmi,  and 
f^ild,  and  nearly  twelve  galtou  pear  man— m  m, 
wy  proudly,  only  one-fifih  mon  ^oakoi  tiban 
o&er  people. 

The  question  next  in  natimd  ordor  is  as  to  the 
canee  and  onre  of  this  state  of  things.  For  aame 
information  on  these  points,  we  turned— we  do  not 
affect  to  say  with  much  hopfr— to  the  "  Beprat  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Sootiand, 
by  their  Committee  for  the  Suppression  oS  Intem- 
perance ;  with  Kotes  of  Bettma  made  to  a  Circular 
umed  by  tiiat  Gommittea^  ^  478  Eitfc  SeBskm" 


Ths  iiiSBitfiiil  ill  annMln  Tinflij;riftni1niain  vtitAat 
a  eotteetieii  of  Vtdb  lanqis^  wi&o«t  eohsg—ae  or 
oooosUaey.  poliwt  reader,  if  he  wades 

sisadily  <m,  may  find  here  aad  tbere  a  ^ang  t9 
IsniglL  at  frraa  its  simpHcky,  or  its  inleiae  9omat 
and  bigotry ;  hot  very  littie,  indued,  to  Bal»  him 
wiser  aato  either  £uts  or  ai^ifeetions.  lUs  is  not 
entir^  the  fault  of  the  478  Kirk  SesBions;  bat 
arises  partly  from  the  want  of  <deameesaadmetiu>d 
on  the  part  of  the  craumittee,  aad  partiy  from  tha 
fiKta  not  admitting  of  beii^  precisely  or  inteUigibly 
stated  in  the  form  adopted.  For  inetanea,  eveiy  man 
hasa  meaning  o£  his  own  for  the  word  **  intenqie- 
THM»,"fitom  tiie  puritan  who  thinks  that  to  drink  is 
to  be  dnntken,  to  tfaelat^dinarian  who  ludds  that 
no  nan  can  be  called  dmnk  till  he  is  seen  tiying 
toU^it  Us  pipe  ata  pomp;  and  thua>  when  we  are 
told  of  "intemponmce"  prevailing  in  <»e  parish 
and  being  afanoet  unknown  in  the  other,  it  is  cer- 
tain,  &»m  various  £acts  and  symptoms,  that  As 
same  thiiqf  is  masnty  thoi^  opposite  things  ars 
said.  ^Ebm,  aa  to  the  probable  remediea,  there  is 
immense  crudenees  and  discordance.  On  only  three 
things  is  there  any  ^)proach  to  concurrence — in 
condemning  the  teetotallers,  and  doing  so  in  a 
jealous  spirit^  and  on  insufficient  grounds ;  in  re- 
comu^ding  extended  ecclesiastical  machinery  mi 
funds;  and  in  asking  for  legislative  or  jwhdal 
means  of  snppreanon,  sui^  as  rafhsal  of  Ucenaee, 
severity  o[  inquisition  aad  regulation,  and  increase 
of  taxation.  Tlkere  are,  of  conne,  exceptions ;  some 
unintentional,  and  some  very  amusing.  Thus, 
while  all  his  brethren  are  crying  ont  that  more  of 
themselves  is  the  only  and  certun  cure,  one  re- 
verend gentieman  (Parish  239)  lets  off  thk  telling, 
though  chance,  shot  antongst  them : — *  Since  the 
secesnon  of  184S  intemjpinanoa  has  baatalannin^y 
on  the  increase  r  that  u,  since  an  event  that  added 
seven  hundred  zealona  and  laborious  men  to  the 
clerical  fbroa  of  Scotiandl  Agun,  while  his 
brethren  are  crying  for  dearer  whit^ey  and  a  dearth 
of  publicans,  another  revereod  gratieman  (Puish 
37i))  offers  the  foUowing^  profound  and  rather 
striking  suggestions : — 

"It  has  long  been  IDT  beli^  Htut  iDtempennoft  b  owfag 
to  die  ezpeostmiMs  «  iriuikcy. 

"  Forbiddeafrnitit  plessiat,  aaditldeamtafB  an  sweet. 
When  young  lads  and  lasses  meet  at  a  maifcel^  at  {oesent, 
they  must  bare  a  dram,  and  the  more  it  costs  the  greater 
the  honour  connected  with  the  meetmg. 

"If  the  vblskey  and  malt  dnties  wen  abolished,  there 
would  be  voy  few  inatanoas  of  drankemmi  after  a  fnr 
months. 

"  When  two  dcakn  meet  to  make  a  bargain,  they  must, 
at  present,  give  6d.  or  Is.  to  the  derii  for  bis  blearing. 

"  Bnt  th^  would  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  gin 
him  a  pmuy." 

If  the  reverend  reporter's  parishumers  are  as  im- 
moderately addicted  to  potean  aa  he  is  to  paradox, 
Na  379  must  be  a  jolly  pariah.  There  an,  how- 
evw,  exoeptitnu  tothe  general  tenor  of  tha  reports, 
which,  so  fcr  aa  concurrence  of  sentimant  exists  at 
all,  tends  to  these  two  propositions  of  cure— increase 
and  trtut  to  the  religions  or  clerical  influence,  and 
render  intoxicating  drinks  dear  and  otherwise  dif- 
ficult ofacceee.  These  form,  in  &ct,  the  panacea  of 
all  the  dedaimers.  ns  see  how  &r  reason  and 
experience  jQ8(%  U8  isdnehirQUanddOgLC 
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The  propoeal  of  which  we  now  hear  bo  much, 
to  dimimsh  drinkfaw  by  HimintAing  the  nomber 

honaes  in  which  diiuing  is  carried  on  under 
authoritative  aarveilUnce,  is,  as  we  think,  not  only 
founded  on  a  false  and  foolish  principle,  but  haa 
been  repeatedly  tried,  and  as  onen  failed.  The 
remark  made  by  Adam  Smith  ("  Wealth  of 
Nations")  sixty  years  m;o,  sets  forth  both  the 
folly  and  the  antiquity  of  the  notion.  "  It  is  not," 
said  that  meet  sagacious  of  men,  though  here  little 
sagadty  would  enffic^  "  it  ie  not  the  mtdtiplication 
of  ale-houBestiiat  occaaions  a  general  disposition  to 
drunkenness  among  the  conmion  people ;  but  that 
du^rantaon,  arising  from  other  causes,  necessarily 
gives  nnployment  to  a  multitude  of  ale-honsee." 
That  is  w  whole  kernel  and  common  sense  of  die 
question.  It  is  the  demand  for  drink  Haat  nukes 
poblic-hooses,  not  the  pubUc-hooees  that  make  the 
demand  for  drink.  In  towns,  at  least,  it  cannot 
posnUy  matter  wheUier  the  number  of  public- 
houses  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
is  sixty  or  forty,  twenty  or  fifteen.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  to  im^ioe  that  in  nual  districts  men  may 
occasionally  drink,  when  there  is  a  public-house, 
who  might  have  refrained  if  there  had  been  none ; 
or  a  few  persons  may  occasionally,  irom  friendship 
to  a  publican,  drink  when  there  are  two  public- 
houses,  who  might  have  reiiained  had  there  been 
only  one.  But  these  are  rare  and  comparatively 
unimportant  cases ;  there  is  a  set-off  against  restric- 
tions, even  under  such  circumstances,  in  the  fact 
that  these  are  generally  imposed  by  the  local 
authorities,  magisterial  and  clerical,  from  motives 
of  personal  or  party  fovonr  or  antipathy ;  and  the 
a^litation  is  directed,  not  to  this  point,  but  to  the 
licensing  ^stem  generally.  One  source  of  this 
blind  and  meonsiaerate  rushing  towards  a  violent 
and  inapplicable  remedy  is,  doubtless,  in  the  spirit 
now  abroad  for  "putting  down."  When  people 
now-a-days  set  themselves  to  attack  any  moral 
evil,  they  almost  invariably  try  to  proceed  by  legally 
"  suppreasing"  it — a  means  of  action  at  once  the 
most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  most  worthless 
when  got. 

Another  source  of  the  cry  for  reducing  licensed 
houses  is  undoubtedly  a  hasty  and  ignorant  notion 
of  what  "licensing  means  and  intends.  From 
the  way  that  a  number  of  people  speak  and  write, 
a  foreigner  would  be  led  to  believe  that  licensing 
means  some  power  bestowed  the  law  on  the 
trade  in  sprits.  Snch  phrases  as  "the  odious 
laws  that  encourage  drimdng,"  are  now  stereo- 
typed ;  but  the  simple  truth  is,  that  tihere  are  no 
laws  idfecting  drinking,  save  such  as  are  intended 
or  fitted  to  rfwcourage  it — to  reduce  the  amount, 
and  rigidly  regulate  the  manner.  The  law,  indeed, 
deals  more  with  the  spirit  trade  than  with  any 
other  trade,  but  it  deals  only  in  the  spirit  of 
enmity,  as  a  burdensome  tax-gatherer  and  an 
inquisitorial  policeman.  Everybody  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  16,000,000f.,  or  almost  one-third  of 
tlie  whole  umnal  national  revenue,  is  derived  from 
taxes  on  liquors.  Is  that  encouraging  drinking? 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  too,  tiuit  a  "license" 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  Uie  spirit-trader  has  to 
ask  leave  and  pay  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his  tzade, 


while  othw  traders  are  free,  and  to  keep  his  honse 
open  to  Ae  intmrion  of  Hie  pdke,  irtiile  other 
tndoB*  honses  are  their  castles.  By  what  violence 
to  words  and  sense  is  this  called  "encourage- 
ment?" If  even  prohibidng  instead  of  taxing, 
and  even  extingnishmg  instead  of  restricting,  would 
put  down  the  passion  and  practice  of  drinking,  we 
could  understand  such  langu^e  and  such  a  polii^ 
as  are  now  popular  on  platforms ;  but  reason  surely 
makes  it  plain,  if  reason  can  demonstrate  anything 
at  all,  that  when  dealing  with  an  appetite  so  etrong 
and  a  practice  so  ancient  and  inveterate,  if  you  will 
not  permit  the  means  of  gradficaticm  to  be  made 
under  a  bearable  burden  of  taxes,  and  used  under 
reasonable  police  sorveillance  and  restrictiom^  the 
only  effect  will  be  that  it  will  be  nude  and  nud 
free  of  taxes  and  police. 

But  reason  is  not  the  only  gnide  in  tiie  case-^ 
have  experience,  old  and  new.  Attempts  to  oury 
the  taxes  and  restrictions  beyond  reasonable  liuuts 
have  been  made  over  and  over  again,  and  have  on 
every  occasion  not  only  failed,  but  aggravated  tie 
evil,  as,  so  far  as  the  agitators  have  succeeded,  is 
the  case  at  this  moment  Take  a  remarkable 
instance,  which  we  recommend  those  who  mske  an 
outcry  for  dearer  drink  and  fewer  licensed  drink- 
ing-BQops,  to  read  at  greater  length  and  leisure  in 
the  Parliamentary  history,  stretcJiing  fivml736  to 
1743. 

In  1736,  an  agitation  was  got  up  precisely  the 
same  in  complaints  and  demands  as  the  present; 
so  precisely  the  same,  indeed,  that  most  of  the 
speeches  and  petitions  of  1736  mig^  be  delivered 
in  1860  with  great  apidause,  though  not,  we  hope, 
with  (he  same  disastrous  success.  The  petition  of 
the  Middlesex  justices,  presented  to  ihe  Commons 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1736,  so  compendionaly 
states  the  grounds  on  which  the  agitators  of  dnt 
day  moved  and  the  Parliament  of  that  day  were 
persuaded  to  legislate,  Uiat  we  give  its  chief  pas- 
sives. It  humbly  showed  "  that  the  drinking  of 
Gbneva  and  other  distilled  spirituous  liquors  had, 
for  some  years  past,  greatly  increased,  especially 
omong  the  people  of  inferior  rank ;  and  that  the 
constant  and  excessive  use  thereof  had  already 
destroyed  thousands  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
rendered  great  numbers  of  others  unfit  for  uBeful 
labour  and  service,  debauching  at  the  Bome  time 
their  morale  and  driving  them  into  all  manner  of 
vice  and  wickedness;  and  that  that  pemicious 
liquor  was  then  sold  not  onty  1^  the  dimllers  «td 
Geneva  shops,  hut  many  other  persons  of  iufaior 
trades,  by  which  means  journeymen,  apprentin^ 
and  servants,  were  drawn  in  to  taste,  and  by  de> 
grees  to  like,  approve,  and  immoderately  to  drink 
tiiereof ;  and  that  the  petitioners  apprehended  the 
public  welfiu%  and  safety,  as  well  as  the  trade  of 
the  nation,  would  be  greatiy  affiscted  by  it,  as  that 
practice  was  dangerous  and  mischievons  to  tbe 
health,  strength,  peace,  and  monds,  and  tended 
greatly  to  diminish  the  labour  and  industry  of  hia 
Majesty's  subjects."  The  Scottish  Associstion  for 
the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  mi^t  adopt  tlu* 
petition  as  the  "  form,"  almost  without  altering  « 
word.  But  to  proceed  wiUi  the  history  of  1736; 
Sir  J««ph  JAytl  ^.i^^gf^ » 
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all  r^iulan  a  license  duty  of  502.  per  uumm  1  and 
a  dn^  of  20a.  on  eveiy  ^Jlon  retiuled  I  with  pro- 
portionate poialties.   Walpole,  Husl  minister,  saw 
the  absurdity  and  mischief  of  ihe  measuref  hnt  the 
preunre  among  the  parliammtary  and  maipsterial 
cUss  was  so  strong  that  he  did  not  resist  Pulteney 
opposed  it  with  just  such  arguments  as  we  are 
using  now,  but  it  passed.    Well,  here  were  taxes 
itnd  restrictions  more  severe  than  any  one  at  pre- 
sent even  asks ;  and  what  were  the  results?  Not 
only  utter  failure,  hut  immense  mischief  I  We 
read  this  in  Coxe's  'Life  of  Walpole: — "The 
populace  showed  their  disapprobation  in  the  usual 
mode  of  riot  and  violence.  Nmneroos  desperadoes 
availed  themselves  of  the  popular  discontents,  and 
continued  the  clandestine  s^e  of  gin  in  defiance  of 
every  restriction.   The  demand  of  penaltiea  which 
the  defaidters  were  unable  to  pay  filled  the  prisons, 
and,  removing  every  restraint,  plunged  dealers  into 
courses  mora  audaciously  crindnaL   It  was  found 
that  a  penalty  and  duty  so  severe  as  to  amount  to 
an  implied  prohibition,  were  as  little  calcuhited  to 
benefit  the  public  morality  as  Uie  public  revenue." 
And  in  &noIlett: — "Though  no  license  was  oh- 
tuned,  and  no  duty  paid,  the  liquor  continued  to 
be  sold  in  all  comers  of  the  streets."    In  a  few 
months  the  London  gaols  alone  contained  350 
persons  committed  under  the  new  act,  of  whom  75 
died  in  prison !   Within  two  years  1 3,000  persons 
were  convicted  in  the  metropolis  alone.  Not  above 
two  persons  in  the  whole  kingdom  (so  we  find 
stated  in  a  speech  by  Lord  Bwmrst)  took  out  a 
license !  In  1713  the  Qoverument,  finding,  accord- 
ing to  Smollett,  that,  among  other  evil^  "the  con- 
snmptiott  of  gin  had  considerably  increased  every 
year  since  the  heavy  duties  were  imposed,  brought 
in  a  bill  reduinng  the  license  duty  &om  601.  to 
20a^  and  the  duty  per  gallon  from  20b.  to  6d. 
^Thu  bill,"  says  Smollett,  "passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  with  great  precipitation ;  but 
in  the  House  of  Lords  (and  Bishops)  it  met  a  fierce 
opposition."    Lord  Hervey  (Pope's  "Sponis") 
declared  tliat  if  the  bill  passed  "  This  evil  will 
destroy  the  poor  labourers  we  have  and  prevent 
tlie  procreation  of  any  to  succeed  them  1 "   This  is 
bat  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  argument  used  on  that 
side  throughout  the  fierce  and  protracted  debates 
which  followed.    The  argument  on  the  other  side 
is  fairly  instanced  by  such  passages  as  this  from 
ono  of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Bathurst : — **  The  bill 
was  deigned  as  a  tot^  prohibition  of  the  retail 
trade^  and  actually  proved  a  prohibiUon  of  any 
fair  trade  in  that  way ;  but  every  one  knows  it  did 
not  diminish  the  consumpdon,  nor  werent  the 
excessive  use  of  smrituous  liquors.    They  were 
•clandestiuely  retailed  in  every  coffee-house  and 
jil«-1ioii8e,  and  in  many  shops  and  private  houses ; 
and  the  consumpdon  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished, as  appeuvd  from  the  unonnt  of  duty  for 
these  last  two  years."    Throughout  the  debates  we 
do  not  find  these  conclusive  facts  denied,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  "  suppression"  confining  themselves  to 
declamation,  just  as  they  do  now.   The  facts,  how- 
ever, were  too  strong — and  the  attempt  at  sup- 
pression was  abandoned  as  a  &ilnrs  and  a  onrse. 
Many  other  and  more  recent  attempts,  indndii^ 
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the  one  now  in  progrees,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  have 
&iled  in  the  same  way.  The  evidence  oefore  the 
late  Gommittee  of  tpe  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
"Sale  of  Beer,"  is  fiill  of  nnwillmg  and  uncon- 
scious testimony  to  this  effisct  The  superintendfflts 
of  police,  and  mch  mtnesses,  complain  that  waoa 
stricter  rMnladons  have  been  imposed  on  licensed 
houses,  ilucit  houses,  called  "hnsb-shope^"  have 
come  into  existence ;  and  that  beer  is  also  sold  in 
cofiee-houses  and  other  places  where  the  police 
have  no  entrance.  Here  is  an  instance,  from  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  from  Bolton : — 

HsB  the  Ute  bni.  fttrdwr  Uniting  tlw  luMn  of  sd^  bad 
«  very  good  tffectl 

"A  very  good  efTect ;  it  ii  one  of  the  best  billi  that  has 
been  passed  ;  but  the  vtiy  fact  of  that  bill  has  increased 
the  huafa-shops,  because  on  Saturday  oight  it  turns  the 
people  out  of  the  pnUk-houses  as  well  as  the  beer-houses. 
Noir  the  pDUieaoa  are  eoiDpelled  to  turn  the  pec^e  out  at 
twdre  o'clock,  and  therefore  they  go  into  the  hoH-ahc^. 
"  How  would  you  propose  to  put  down  the  hush'Shops? 
"  GirtDg  the  police  the  same  power  onr  the  hash-ahops 
that  they  ban  over  beer-ahope  would  hare  some  effect." 

The  remedy  here  proposed  is  simply  to  give 
the  police  the  power  to  enter  private  as  well  as 
public-houses — a  remedy  it  will  be  rather  difficult 
to  get,  and  tmpleasant  to  bear.  There  are  a  great 
many  testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  also  unwilling 
and  unconscious,  in  ^e  returns  (above-mentioned) 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk.  The 
reverend  reporters,  while  in  act  of  crying  out  for 
more  restrictions,  make  frequent  admissions  that 
the  restrictiouB  already  in  existence  cannot  be 
effectually  enforeed.  The  fact  is  notorious;  and 
the  only  reasonable  wonder  is,  tlut  anything  else 
should  ever  have  been  expected. 

The  attempt  of  1736,  it  will  be  seen,  was  an 
attempt  against  reteulii^ ;  for,  though  it  imposed 
a  heavy  duty,  it  levied  it  not  at  the  still-wealth, 
but  on  the  retfulei's  counter.  It  ma^  be  replied, 
or  imagined,  that,  if  levied  at  the  distillery  instead 
of  the  shop,  a  similar  attempt  might  have  been 
successful.  In  reality,  however,  the  law  of  1736, 
though  worked  through  the  retailer,  was,  as  regards 
the  enormous  tax  of  20s.  the  gallon,  a  tax  on  the 
manufacture.  The  retailer  evaded  it ;  that  le, 
the  article  was  sold  by  those  who  neither  possessed 
the  license  nor  paid  the  tax.  If  the  law  had  been 
sought  to  be  worked  through  the  distiller,  ke  would 
have  evaded  it ;  that  is,  distillation  would  have 
been  driven  from  licensed  distilleries  to  iinlicensed 
cellars  and  huts.  That  such  wotild  be  the  effect  of 
attempting  to  increase  the  present  duties  by  not 
20s.,  but  oven  Is.,  is  a  truth  proved  about  a  dozen 
times  over  by  the  results  of  attempts  made  even 
during  the  present  generation.  Every  reader, 
ordinarily  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
country  during  the  current  centory^  kmaws  that, 
especially  in  Ireland  and  ScotUnd,  frequent  attempts 
to  levy  heavy  duties  on  spirits  have  led  only  to 
smuggling,  demoralisation,  the  increase  of  drunken- 
ness, and  the  decrease  of  the  revenue.  Up  to 
1811,  when  (he  Irish  duty  was  2s.  6d.  a  gallon, 
six  millions  and  a  half  of  gallons  paid  duty  annually ; 
in  1822,  when  the  duty  had  been  raised  to  Ss.  6d.» 
less  thui  three  millions  of  gaU<ms  paid ;  but  the 
Bevenue  CommissioneagiN^iwU^lii^lQt^^^ 
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mOIions  oCgalloni  were  Bunu&dnnd  1^  tmliceiued 
stilU,  and  another  million  frandnleutly  enpplied  by 
l3ie  licenaed  makers,  besides  which  the  populace 
had  become  more  dnrnkep,  and  desperate  riots 
attended  the  efforts  to  enforce  die  law.  In  1823, 
die  Irish  duty  was  reduced  to  the  former  amount, 
and  the  amount  paying  duty  roee  in  1823  firomless 
than  three  to  more  thui  nine  milliona,  all  parties 
being  benefited  except  the  smuggler.  Another 
attempt,  dioughtoa  less  amomit,  was  made  to  raise 
the  Irish  duty  in  1830,  with  a  similar  bad  result ; 
then  the  attempt  was  again  abandoned,  with  a  simi- 
lar good  result  In  1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  again 
tried  the  Irish  with  a  single  additional  shilling ; 
and  next  Session  retreated,  admitting  that  the 
revenue  had  lost  and  only  the  smuggler  gained. 

The  history  of  excise  in  Scotland  is  one  series  of 
nmilar  leaaona.  Up  to  1828,  imder  a  daty  of 
6b.  6d.  per  old  wina  gallon,  dte  smnfl^ing  was 
notorioiwy  enormous,  and  the  drunkenness  much 
greater  than  now.  The  present  Lord  Medwyn 
stated  at  that  time  in  evidence  before  the  revenue 
commissioners,  that,  according  to  his  informatioD, 
the  quantity  annually  smuggled  in  the  Highlands 
alone  was  at  least  2,000,000  of  gallons.  This  is 
proved  by  the  returns  of  legally  manufactured 
whiskey  for  the  years  preceding  1823,  compared 
with  those  following  that  year,  in  which  the  dut}- 
was  reduced  from  5s.  6d.  to  2b.  In  1822  the 
total  number  of  gallons  paying  duty  for  con- 
sumption in  Scotland  was  only  2,000,000 ;  in 
1825  it  was  6,000,00a  Kow  this  did  not  arise 
from  any  decrease  in  price ;  the  price  did  not  fall 
off  the  gallon;  in  fact,  the  retaU  price  was  not 
affected  at  all,  although  the  quality  was  consider- 
ably improved,  die  fidr-trader  having  previously 
been  forced  to  resort  to  adulteratirai  in  order  to 
kee^  his  ground  against  Ae  smng^ler.  Neither 
did  it — ^how  could  it,  when  the  price  was  mialtered  ? 
— arise  from  increued  consumption.  None,  even 
of  the  "BuppTesaion"  advocates,  deny  that,  bad  as 
we  are,  we  are  better  than  we  were  thirty  years 
ago.  The  increase  arose  entirely  from  the  smug- 
gler being  beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  his  place 
taken  by  the  legal  manufacturer,  or  he  himself 
being  forced  to  become  legal.  It  is  well  remem- 
bered that,  after  the  reduction,  the  smugglers 
emerged  from  their  hiding-places  in  scores,  and 
*'  entered",  their  stills  to  the  excise.  Besides  the 
manufacture  and  consumption  of  liquor  being,  by 
the  reducticm  of  duty,  now  carried  on  under  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  uie  quantity  consumed  being, 
proportionally  to  the  increase  of  population,  less 
than  before,  the  immensely  demoralising  influence 
of  smuggling  has  now  been  almost  entirely  got 
rid  oC  Tboae  clergymen  among  the  Assembly's 
reporters  ih%o  are  rerident  in  districts  where 
Hnnggling  was  practised  (and  that  vras  wherever 
it  was  practicable)  under  the  former  duty,  report 
in  great  numbers,  and  in  decided  language,  that 
orderliness  and  sobriety  have  greatly  increased 
since  smuggling  ceased,  through  becoming  unpro- 
fitable. For  instance  (Pariah  116),  "Intemperate 
habits  are  not  so  prevalent  as  they  were  formerly, 
owinjg  to  the  supprettion  of  smnggUng  ;"  'ahd 
(Parish  ^30),  **  lS»  people  bare  been  mnch  more 


temperate  for  tlie  last  fifteen  years,  nnce  snnig- 
gling  was  annihilated."  In  other  words,  mnch  more 
temperate  nne«  the  duttf  wag  reduced.  And  yet 
even  some  of  tiiose  who  make  the  statement — surdy 
without  seeing  its  mesaing— cry  out  for  a  resto- 
ration of  high  duties ;  and  on  tiie  same  page  are 
found  such  kindly  and  national  counsels  as  this 
(Parish  178),  "/  would  recommend  high-priced 
liquors  and  low  wages"  If  such  remedies  had 
never  been  tried  before  it  might  be  possible  to 
excuse  their  harshness  and  intplerance,  on  the  ground 
of  the  importance  of  the  end  sought ;  but  having 
been  tried  a  score  of  times,  and  in  every  one  disas- 
trously failed,  it  is  impossible  to  excuse  their 
alffiurdity  on  any  other  ground  than  that  tiioee- 
urging  uiem  have  entered  on  the  crusade  without 
learning  the  facts  or  considering  the  difficulties  <^ 
the  subject  on  wMch  they  talk  so  loudly  and  pro- 
pose so  confidently. 

In  a  Temperance  Prise  Essay,  hy  Syme, 

a  journeyman  stonemason  of  Lancashire,  we  &id  a 
passage  so  clearly  uid  concisely  bating  the  com- 
mon  sense  of  this  portion  of  the  question,  that  we 
give  it  by  way  of  summary : — 

"  Every  attempt  which  has  beta  made  to  promote  thp 
practices  of  tempenuce  which  has  not  been  bued  npoa 
general,  moral,  and  hitellectiial  improvement,  will  befooid 
to  baTe  been  ■  decided  Cailore.  Tbe  history  of  tbia  great 
cauM  affiorda  abundant  proof  to  tbe  world  of  the  trotb  «f  > 
this  powUon.  Whenever  the  temperance  advocate  hu 
contented  bimaelf  with  merely  pulling  down  the  macbineiy 
of  intemperance,  Ua  attempt  has  foiled.  Instances  will  M 
foaiiliar  to  the  minds  of  almost  all,  in  whkh  the  pablie> 
honaea  at  a  place  have  been  rednccd  by  refiual  of  licaie 
withoot  being  followed  by  the  smallest  diminntioa  oi  ia- 
temperance,  because  the  destruction  of  the  mere  store- 
houses of  the  dmnkard's  material  does  not  nproot  the 
appetite  on  which  the  habits  of  intemperance  are  fonaded. 
No  method  of  advocating  temperance  has  more  signal^' 
failed  than  that  of  merehrdeciyiny  the  niachinay  of  ialea- 
perance;  inch  as  slandering  the  luidlord,  and  modting 
and  ridiculing  the  drunkard--thiB  itself  to  indeed  a  ^edet 
of  intonpemnce." 

But  there  remains  the  other  qtedfic  relied  on  hf 
the  agit^rs,  and  specially  commended  by  &e 
General  Assembly's  Report :  the  exercise  and  in- 
crease of  religious  inflnenees  and  madunezy.  There 
is  no  danger,  we  hope,  of  beii^  misimderstood,  in 
saying  that  tiiere  ere  some  things  that  no  amount 
of  clerical  machinery  and  zeal  can  accomplish,  and 
that  the  reduction  of  Scottish  drunkennees  is,  de- 
monstrably, one  of  them.  If  a  large  supply  of 
clergy,  possessing  an  influence  equal  to  that  <tf 
any  priesdiood  in  the  world,  save,  perhaps,  those  of 
Ireland  and  Spain,  could  have  saved  or  cored 
Scotland  in  the  matter  of  intemperance,  our  statis- 
tics vronld  have  been  more  creditable.  The  num- 
ber of  clergy  in  Scotland  (all  working  pastor^ 
remember — no  phinlists  nor  sfnecnristB)  is  neaify 
as  follows : — 

Establishment        ....  1,2M 

Fire  Chnrch  75» 

United  Presbyterian       .      .  . 

Independents  IM 

Episcopalians  .  .  .  .  ■  150 
Roman  Catholics       .      .      .   .  IM 

Cameronians  3& 

UniteAOflgfaudfieoedan  » 
OAv  be«ea  (Baptiit%  Methodkti,  &o.)  11* 
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liking  the  pc^nlation  at  3,000^000,  which  is 
coanfenbly  above  the  tratii,  we  have  at  least  a 
nanuter  and  a  dinrch  for  every  1,000  men, 
wamen,  and  children,  which  is  jnat  donbla  what 
was  asked  as  the  proper  pn^rtion,  even  by  the 
fervid  Dr.  Chalmers.   Yet,  with  all  this,  we 
are  "the  most  dmnken  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth" — with  all  this,  the  most  dmnken  and 
wretched  stationary   population  that  even  Mr. 
Chadwick,  who  has  seen  the  worst  and  dirtiest  of 
eretythii^  in  Europe,  ever  beheld,  "was  that 
idiich  he  saw  in  the  wynda  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glaigow."   The  fact— and  we  must  not  shrink 
fron  menlaonii^  it—ia,  ibat,  whether  it  be  that 
Ae  deigy  have  not  given  this  and  Bimilar  matters 
their  dne  importance,  or  whether  they  have  found 
it  eaaier  to  rouse  and  interest  the  peo|de  on  other 
subjects,  the  clerical  influence  has  not  been  brought 
to  bear,  or,  at  least,  has  not  borne  effectively,  on 
this  evil.   If  you  wish  to  see  on  what  subjecta  the 
clerical  influence  is  exercised  in  Scotland,  look  at 
Uie  meetings  and  petitions  of  a  bold  and  active 
minority  on  each  subjects  as  stopping  railway 
tnins  and  letter-deliveries;   and,  still  more  at 
the  cowardice  of  the  majority,  who,  angry  and 
contemptuous,  never  nuke  an  open  and  oi^anised 
rcsistaace.   If  yon  want  to  see  on  what  subjects 
that  influence  is  exercised,  or  inefiectnal,  look  at 
die  staUsticg  of  drinking  md  kindred  vices.   It  is 
also  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  (we  do  not  say 
it  is  worse),  tiiat  those  districts  in  which  the  clergy 
are  most  influential  are  those  where  this  evil  most 
aboonds.   There  is  a  marked  difference  in  several 
respects,  as  is  well  known,  between  the  east  and 
the  west  of  Scotland.    In  the  east,  the  people  are 
more  given  to  literature,  to  music,  to  amueements ; 
in  fac^  arc  more  refined,  and  breathe  a  much  freer 
intellectual  atmosphere.    In  the  west,  they  are 
graver,  boBier,  coarser,  with  less  liberty  of  opinion, 
and  more  imperative  ecclesiastical  control.  What 
city  can  vie  with  Glasgow  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gions meetings  and  in  petitions  against  people 
being  allowed  to  transport  themselves  or  their 
letters  on  Sundays?    What  city  does  not  far 
outshine  her  as  to  the  every-day  virtue  of  sobriety? 
A  distingiiiahed  formgner,  writing  in  the  Al^e^ 
mdne  Zeitung,  describes  forcibly  the  wonder  with 
which  he  was  struck  with  the  Snnday  aspect  of 
Olasgow: — ^"A  monastery,  a  tippUng-house,  t 
brothel,  all  in  excess,  and  in  the  coarsest  forms.' 
Bat  we  need  not  go  to  Frankfort  for  evidence 
when  we  have  that  of  Glasgow's  own  sheriff  (Mr 
Alison,  the  historian),  delivered  at  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance.    "  There  are,"  says  he,  "  2,000  tip- 
pling-shops,  in  which  are  consumed  2,400,000 
gallons  of  whiskey  for  a  population  of  400,000 
persons,  which  gives  six  gallons,  or  thirty-six 
bottles  per  annum,  to  every  individual  in  the  c<Hn- 
monity,  including  infants  at  the  breaBt" — ^which, 
he  adds,  "  is  more  than  is  consumed  even  in  die 
Pandemoninm  of  Sydney  and  Botany  Bay."  We 
take  a  passage,  containing  some  remarkable  and 
lamentable  focts,  from  a  pamhlel  called  "The 
Hcral  Statistics  of  Glasgow;*  by  William  Logan, 
a  city  mierionaiy : — 


A  uunber  of  boA  saiM  hU  bauL  in  attiBdMMe  at 
Sabbatb-soliools  for  three,  four,  fire,  six,  Mven,  nine,  and 
even  ten  years.  To  prevent  Miytbing  like  deceptioa  on 
this  point,  we  crofls-questioDed  them  respecting  the  locality 
of  the  Mhools,  the  name*  of  the  teachers,  &c.  We  like- 
wiaa  oalled  npon  a  number  of  the  parents  and  relatmi,  in 
different  purta  of  tba  dt^,  and  the  replies  gireo  by  these 
parties  to  our  inquiries  raly  corroborated  the  atatements 
made  by  the  convict*  themaelves.  The  number  of  prisoners 
who  were  tried  at  the  GUiq;oir  Assisea  in  March,  1849, 
was  27.  We  vimttd  25  of  tbam.  20  of  the  23  who  eooU 
read  wetie  old  Sabbath-scbolan. 

When  visiting  the  Glaagew  Police  Office  on  the  IStk 
October,  1848,  we  met  13  female  prisoners,  12  of  whom 
were  old  Sabbath- scholars.  On  the  26th  of  the  same 
nKnth,  the  *  Paat  Day,'  we  eoarerMd  witii  12  female  prt- 
sottera,  9  of  whom  bad  been  ooanected  with  Sunday- 
schools.  One  of  the  e^rls,  19  yevrs  of  age,  had  ttlmded, 
for  five  years,  the  Bible-claas  of  a  celebrated  professor  of 
divinity  to  one  of  our  Presbyterian  denominations.  On 
Sabbath,  the  29th  of  October,  the  *  Olaagow  winter  sacra- 
ment,' wa  spent  Uiree  homa  in  the  Central  Police-office  t 
the  number  of  priaonera  was  upwards  of  100.  Out  of  52 
with  whom  we  conversed,  14  of  the  males,  and  23  of  the 
females,  total  37,  were  old  Sabbath- scholars.  The  females, 
with  two  or  tlur«e  exceptions,  are  leading  an  abandoned 
lifie ;  21  of  the  23  are  from  15  to  25  years  of  ue.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  frequently  visited  the  Glasgow  Police- 
office,  resolved,  before  entering  it  on  Sabbath,  18th  April, 
1847,  to  question  all  the  juvenile  prisoners  on  this  point, 
and  the  result  of  tbt  investigation  was,  that  every  one  of 
the  17  boy*  and  girls  then  and  there  confined  \md  been 
connect^  with  Sabbath-sdHKds  for  •  longer  or  riiorter 
period.  The  same  gentleman  inflmniis  us  that  on  auny 
other  occasions  be  met  with  nnmhotesa  instances  of  a 
wmilar  kind ;  and  the  result  of  our  weekly  observations 
in  the  same  office,  for  a  period  of  four  yean,  tends  to 
eatabliah  the  aanN  cmdtuioik." 


Things  to  the  same  effect  might  be  quoted  from 
the  Assembly's  report,  as  this  (Parish  ^)  is 
a  melancholy  fact,  that  almost  all  the  noted  dmnk- 
ards  attend  public  wor^ip  regularly,  some  of  them 
making  unusually  strict  professions  of  religion." 
Glasgow,  however,  is  not  a  sinner  above  the  other 
towns  and  districts  of  the  west  country,  which — 
excepting,  perhaps,  Ayr — all  agree  in  their  main 
moral  features.  Our  eye  this  day  encountered,  in 
a  weat  country  paper,  a  paragraph  commencing 
"  On  Monday  last  {6th  August)  a  unanimons  meet- 
ing of  the  jyihahkimtn  of  Kilsuurnock  was  h^d,  to 
memorialise  Government  against  the  opening  of 
the  Post-ofBce  or  the  nmning  of  mails  on  the 
Sabbatli-day.''  At  pw  70  of  Mr.  Logan's  pamphlet  , 
will  be  fouiid  statistics  proving  arithmetiaally  what 
ernrbody  knows  in  a  gmend  wmy.  Hie  people 
of  Kilmarnock,  who  are  unanimous  upon  shuttmg 
the  Post-office,  must  be  pretty  nearly  unanimous 
also  in  drinking  every  year  as  mndi  ^lidc^  as  it 
is  possible  for  Ae  hnmu  stomach  to  imbibe  in  365 
days. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  dcaie  ?  Let  us,  we  reply, 
have  no  less  religion,  but  more  of  other  appliances. 
Animalism  and  ignorance  are  the  roots  of  the  evil ; 
let  us  combat  them  by  fostering  more  innocent  and 
refined  descriptions  <h  amusement,  and  more  prac- 
tical and  comprehensive  kinds  of  education.  Let 
the  masses  of  our  population,  besides  being  made 
learned  in  all  manner  of  polemical  theology,  learn 
that  there  are  pleasanter  and  cheaper,  as  well  as 
less  hmtfol,  means  of  exdtement  than  whiskey,  and 
that  drunkenness  dertrc^  the  bo^  and  the  intel- 
lect, as  weU  as  rdns 

very  near  tiie  root  of  me  era,  uut  cm  »Dotch 
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iK^uktion,  for  several  Btrsta  above  ibe  lowest, 
Lave  no  idea  of  annuement  unconnected  with 
drinking ;  and  it  is  also  a  troth,  and  not  far  from 
the  root,  that  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  among 
the  magiatratical  and  clerical  orders,  to  give  dis- 
countenance to  bU  manner  of  amnsements  of  an 
open  or  public  character.  The  contrast  between 
the  English  and  the  Scotch  popalation  as  regards 
tlie  first  of  these  points  has  been  brought  forcibly 
before  us  in  reading  the  evidence  given  to  the  Lords' 
Gommittee  on  the  Sale  of  Beer,  The  English  beer- 
house keepers,  finding  that  the  labourmg  popu- 
lation will  not  frequent  them  for  drink's  sake  alone, 
add  attractions  in  the  shape  of  music  and  games. 
One  of  ihs  magistrates  who  gave  evidence  says, 
"  A  man  cannot  withstand  the  skittle-ground  and 
the  qnoitB,  and  Uie  dominoea  and  die  carda,  and 
the  bagatelle,  and  the  variotis  appUances  with 
which  those  places  are  almost  muversally  pro- 
vide<l."  Anomer,  "  Great  allurements  are  held  out 
in  the  shape  of  mnsic ;  ihere  are  itinerant  musi- 
cians, and  young  persons  are  engaged  there  in 
games,  and  in  many  attractions."  Now,  in  Scot- 
land we  have  got  to  a  lower  depth  than  this.  In 
the  matter  of  drinking  we  need  no  temptation,  and 
ask  no  (^guise.  Onr  publicans  do  not  require  to 
offer  UB  music  or  skittles,  the  casks  suffice.  We 
go  cnly  to  drink,  and  we  do  nothing  else.  The 
£!nglishman  makes  his  draughts  of  beer  but  the 
interludes  of  his  ^ttle*idaymg ;  the  Scotchman 
proceeds  at  once  to  deep  and  serious  drinking 
wthont  waste  of  time— 

And  hastens  to  g«t  drank,  Ae  business  of  the  day." 

In  most  of  the  more  populous  districts  of 
England,  also,  cheap  concerts  on  a  monster  scale, 
large  and  cheap  excursions  to  the  country  by  rul- 
way,  and  similar  appliances,  have  been  instituted, 
and  witli  the  haptaest  and  moat  extenuvo  effect. 
The  following  is  from  the  evidence  given  hefore 
the  Lords'  Committee  by  Mr.  Bowling,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  at  Liverpool : — 


*<  Hftve  yoa  found  of  late  years  that  any  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  hahits  of  the  people  of  Liverpool  with  regard 
io  the  pursuit  of  amusement  i — I  have,  very  much ;  we 
have  evening  concerts  at  a  very  cheap  rate  in  Liverpool, 
which  are  attended  generally.  There  isone  bnildingwhicfa 
'^'^^devoted  to  it  principally;  I  should  say  that  on  the 
n?Au^  three  times  a  week,  there  will  be  from  1,000  to 
l,500per«ons  of  that  description  who  are  admitted  at  3d. 
and  6d.  a-piece ;  they  pass  the  evening  there  with  very 
grent  seeming  pleasure,  and  of  comae  it  prevents  them 
from  going  to  bad  and  improper  places ;  I  think  it  has  a 
gceat  effect  upon  that  description  of  the  populaiioo." 

Similar  tesUmony  is  given  regarding  Birming- 
ham and  other  places.   Now,  why  is  it  ^t  in 


Scotland,  where  the  disease  is  more  adnnoed,  audi 
remedies  are  never  proposed  ?  The  only  occasioii 
on  which  we  have  seen  such  a  dung  even  hinted 
at  from  a  poation  of  authority  was  in  some  remarks 

made  by  a  Bailie  Dreghom,  from  the  police-bendi 
of  Glasgow,  in  connexion  with  the  announcement 
that  the  fines  upon  persons  for  being  drunk, 
exacted  at  that  office,  amounted  to  280^.  for  the 
month: — 

"  I  lately  had  oceadoD  to  spend  a  month  on  die  conti- 
nent, and  during  that  time  visited  the  principal  towni  in 
Germany,  and  in  Utese  towns  almost  all  the  places  of  poMic 
resort;  but  during  the  whole  period — from  the  tinse  I 
landed  till  the  time  I  left — not  one  single  instance  of 
intemperuice  came  under  my  otMerration.  This  led  me 
to  inquire  whether  any  and  woat  means  were  adopted  by 
the  authorities  or  others  far  accomplishing  this  state 
of  things.  AlUiongh  I  am  not  prqiared  to  nj  that 
the  authorities,  othorwise  Aan  by  their  example,  have  had 
any  influence  upon  (he  habits  of  the  people,  yet.  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  their  aasocialion  with  alt  ranks  of 
society  in  thnr  public  amusements,  and  these  public 
amusements,  as  such,  have  a  most  beneficial  effect.  In  all 
German  cities  jAacea  of  pablic  resoct,  uch  as  garden^ 
musical  entertamments,  and  works  of  vertu,  are  accessible 
to  all  ranks,  either  gratis  or  at  a  small  charite,  and  thus  a 
love  of  music  and  ute  iine  arts  is  cultivated,  and  the  Uate 
of  the  working  classes  raised.  In  these  places  the  peer 
and  the  peasant  may  be  sitting  in  almost  the  same  gnwm 
and  the  latter  is  content  with  an  innocent  and  noDMiAMd- 
cating  leftealiment." 

We  have  not  the  gratification  of  knowing  any- 
thing about  Bailie  Dreghom,  but  one,  save  wat  he 
is  a  man  of  sense  and  worth,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable he  has  by  this  time  been  denounced  as  an 
"  infidel"  and  '*  enemy  of  religion."  For  it  is  a 
Scottish  or  north-coimtry  custom  so  to  denounce 
every  one  who  looks  for  the  cure  or  palliation  of 
a  moral  evil  anywhere  but  in  more  preaching. 
Bailie  Dreghom,  in  Glasgow,  is  "  as  a  sparrow 
on  the  house-top  alone."  Those  who  sway  the 
opinion  and  actions  of  that  district  will  give  no 
support  to  "  such  dangerous  doctrines."  Did  any- 
bray  ever  hear  of  a  CSa^w  clergyman  promoting 
concerts,  or  such  means  of  amusement  and  refine- 
ment? or,  indeed,  doing  otherwise  than  denouncing 
them  as  vanities?  or  speaking  otherwise  <^  rul* 
way-trains  than  as  snares,  especially  as  "leading 
men  away  from  the  house  of  God  7'  But  surely 
the  time  is  coming,  nay,  now  is,  when  they  are 
bound  to  reconsider  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
questions— taking  as  one  of  their  data  the  undoubted 
facta  that  those  professedly  for  whose  sake  they 
denounce  "  vanities  "  are  already  sunk  in  vices,  and 
that  those  whom  they  affect  to  fear  may  by  rail' 
way-trips  be  led  away  from  the  house  of  God,  at 
present  frequent  only  the  house  of  Bacchus. 
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1^  diocete  <^  Killmore,  whidi  is  best  known  to 
liiitoiy  as  l3ie  bulu^c  of  die  moDB  and  plulan- 
thnpic  Bedel,  whoae  efforts  to  oblitente  the  here- 
ditt^  enmity  between  Gelt  and  Saxon  were  bo 
suooeesfnl  in  hia  day,  till,  as  he  declared,  the  iniqni- 
tons  administration  of  Lord  Strafford  broke  his 
h«irt.  The  lands  of  the  see  are  sitoated  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  cultivated  districts  of  the 
Ccnmty  Cavan,  in  Soathem  Ulster,  and  it  is  named 
from  a  small  village  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
pleasant  English-like  landscape,  studded  with  hand- 
some though  antiquated  villas,  and  poHsessing  little 
to  interest  the  passing  strai^T  except  a  rather 
nutie  cathedral,  in  which  the  good  bishop  is  said 
to  have  preached  in  their  native  tongue  to  the 
Irish. 

In  that  old  country  chnioh,  before  (to  use  the 
peasant's  phrase)  "Buoneparte  had  ris  die  rents 
an*  ruined  Irelan  intirely,"  there  worshij^ied  for 
msny  a-y  ear—all  unconBdoos  and,  it  must  be  added, 
naimitative,  of  Bedel's  faiatory — a  renectably- 
dressed,  stoat-figured,  mddy-faced  badielor,  with 
more  than  half  grey  hair  and  a  soberly,  self-im- 
portant manner,  who  was  known  to  his  neighbours 
SB  Mr.  Lacy  Hamilton.  The  Mr^  indeed,  was  not 
slways  annexed;  for,  though  reckoned  rich  to  a 
miracle,  Lacy  was  descended  from  a  line  of  aave- 
tlla,  a  character,  by  the  way,  generally  inspiring 
the  reverse  of  poptuar  respect  in  Ireland.  They 
bad  lived,  and  gathered,  and  died,  in  the  same 
oM  and  mdely-bnilt  fann-hoose,  every  generation 
ad(ting  to  their  possesions,  not  only  by  their  own 
avings,  bat  sundry  bequests  from  unmarried  rela- 
tives, till,  on  Oxe  death  of  his  fisther,  a  considerable 
property  in  land,  and  some  fhouBands  in  the  Ulster 
DMU^  which  rtunour  of  course  donbledi  reverted  to 
Ia^. 

It  was  the  concern  of  his  mother's  widowed  days 
to  increase  this  heritage,  and  guard  her  son  from 
unprofitable  matrimony.  In  the  lost  endeavour 
she  succeeded  wonderfully,  vrith  the  help  of  another 
property,  which  Lacy  had  not  received  from  his 
ancestors — namely,  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
vulgar  pride,  partly  in  himself  and  partly  in  hb 
riches.  When,  at  length,  in  his  thirty-fiilh  year, 
death  closed  the  eyes  and  set  at  rest  Uie  bands  of 
that  busy  and  watehful  dame,  it  was  exhibited  in  a 
angular  fiuJiion.  l^acy  levelled  the  old  fiurm-house 
to  die  ground,  and  erected  at  some  distance  a  new, 
aqoar^  and  rather  imposiug  manrion,  the  large 
nxnns  of  vrhich  he  famished  in  an  expenmve  but 
imperfect  manner,  promulgated  the  plan  of  a  lawn 
in  fronts  a  garden  in  the  rear,  with  iarm-yard  and 
offices  to  iraitch ;  but  diere  his  energira  suddenly 
rdaxed;  and  for  twenty  years  the  great  house 
stood  alone  on  a  bare  rising  ground,  with  docks 
*nd  nettles  growing  thick  about  its  walls  and 
'*'ntdtedly  incongruous  offices  in  the  rear. 


TramQers  from  &e  aster  ides,  who  ooeasionalty 
passed  it  on  coach  or  car,  were  apt  to  remxA.  that 
nothing  similar  could  be  seen  ont  of  the  gre«i 
land ;  but  Lacy's  neighbours  had  fanuliar  solutions 
for  the  |HX)blem.  Tbey  knew  that  he  had  hope- 
fully waited  for  his  mother's  depuiure  in  order  to 
make  his  money  available  in  securing  a  place 
among  the  surrounding  gentry,  into  some  £unUy 
of  whom  he  had  determined  to  marry,  and  leave 
the  peasant  ranks  for  ever  behind  him.  But  being 
an  instance  of  that  powerless  ambition  which  has 
the  will  but  not  the  way  to  rise,  Mr.  Lacy's  man- 
ners and  education  belonged  so  completely  to  the- 
class  in  which  he  ^ras  bom,  that  the  poorest  of  the 
superior  caste  could  not  be  induced  to  associate 
with  him,  and  their  general  contempt  and  ridicule 
reirorded  all  hia  endeavours  after  gentility.  From 
thf^  adverse  field  Hr.  Lacy  had  retired  to  live  in 
solitary  pride  at  his  new-milt  maiuion,  whioh  he 
made  many  an  inefiectnal  attempt  to  have  called 
Hamilton  House,  and  rarely  left  except  for  the 
chnrch,  the  market,  or  his  surrounding  farm-fields. 
Debarred  the  gentry's  society,  he  would  put  up 
with  nothing  less ;  and  the  neighbouring  farmers 
recalled  many  a  tele  of  his  iamily's  money-griping 
and  hard-working  ways^  by  way  of  comment  on 
Mr.  Hamilton's  brief  replies  and  haughty  saln- 
tetions.  Similar  doings  of  his  own  were  gradually 
added  to  the  list ;  for  it  seemed  that  unsnccesslul 
outlay  of  his  money  had  taught  him  more  abun- 
dantly t^e  value  of  what  remained ;  andthedderly 
woman  who  constituted  his  entire  in-door  esU- 
blishment,  as  well  as  the  labourers  of  his  farm, 
could  testify  to  his  pn^dng  by  that  lessm.  Lacy 
had  also  tenanto  able  to  corroborate  their  evidence. 
Besides  die  hundred  acres  himself  cultivated,  he 
was  the  proprietor  of  snndnr  small  fitrma,  whidi, 
bdng  bishop's  land,  were  held  by  leases  renewable 
for  ever;  but  he  and  his  predecessors,  in  common 
with  most  small  Irish  proprietors,  preferred  letting 
them  only  to  tenants-at-wilL  One  of  these,  which 
lay  nearest  Hamilton's  own  domain,  and  far  ex- 
ceeded it  in  cultivation,  had  been  called  O'Reilly's 
farm  long  before  he  or  his  family  became  its  land- 
lords. Oarrol  O'Reilly,  ite  occupant  at  the  period 
of  our  story,  averred  that  some  of  his  people  had 
lived  and  labonred  on  it  since  the  County  Oavan 
was  called  O'Reilly's  country,  concerning  whioh 
golden  age  of  hia  name  the  man  had  many  a 
Grange  tnidita<m. 

Such  maHxn  were,  however,  but  (he  entertab- 
ment  of  leisure  hours,  and  few  and  fiu*  between  did 
they  come  to  Oarrol.  He  was  a  more  strong  than 
ordinary  specimen  of  the  native  TJlAet  peasant 
Tall,  active,  and  somewhat  dignified  in  appearance, 
despite  a  life  of  labour,  and  the  hnmblest  education, 
Carrol  had  the  ready  wit  and  tireless  energy,  with 
a  clearer  judgment  and  a  hxga  portion  of  worldly 
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wisdom  than  generally  fall  to  the  share  of  his 
countrymen.  Moreover,  Oarrol  was  regarded  by 
his  neighbours  as  emphatically  a  just  man,  whose 
motto  was  to  owe  no  man  anything.  He  was  even 
charitable  accordii^  to  his  means ;  but  the  man 
had  a  regard  for  his  own  rights,  of  which  his  priest 
had  more  than  once  complained,  as  rather  beyond 
his  mani^ement,  and  a  temper  whose  enduring 
fierceness  wsmed  off  proTocation. 

Gamrs  estate  constBted  of  ten  atnw — vepoted 
the  wont  land  in  the  parish,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  maa^  a  precedii^  O'Reilly.  Thar  hst 
lease  had  expired  yrban  it  came  ii^  uie  jnriscKctifin 
of  La^s  father,  mod  Oarrol  conmenoed  life  on 
his  own  account  with  such  an  addidoa  to  tlie  rent 
as  the  practice  of  those  times  allowed.  Oarrol  had 
toiled  npon  it  in  all  weadieTs  since  then ;  be  bad 
laboured  in  other  men's  fields  and  expended  the 
proceeds  on  his  own ;  bis  brothers  had  lent  their 
Msistuce,  his  sons  had  taken  early  lessons  of 
industry  there,  and  marvellous  was  the  change 
produced  by  their  mited  exertions.  Fences  rose 
where  such  bad  never  been  before;  drains  were 
made  of  which  nobody  had  dreamed ;  and  O'Rally's 
farm  had  at  length  fields  whose  fertility  t^e  neigh- 
b<mring  goitry  strove  to  emulate  in  vain.  CWrrol 
waa  bndermg  on  fifly-five,  and  had  been  twice 
mnried,  die  statement  oi  'vririch  hat  he  was  wont 
to  oonchide  after  a  nngalariy  piow  &shion,  witli, 
"The  Lord's  will  bedrae.**  His  fint helpmate  had 
been  tiw  mother  of  a  l«ege  family ;  they  were  early 
wadded,  and,  it  was  said,  lived  happily  till  the 
eldest  of  the  eigbt  children  was  aJmoet  grown, 
wben  the  tyi^os  fever  entered  bis  eott^e  one 
-  miranwr  and  took  tbe  mother  from  them,  ^rrol's 
grief  lasted  longer  than  that  of  the  widowed  in 
general,  but  if  he  didn't  find  comfort  in  the  ten 
acres,  they  afforded  him  the  next  best  tinug,  namely, 
ooet^ntion.  Out  of  them  he  settled  his  eldest  son 
on  a  neighbotirii^  form,  with  what  he  called  "  a 
tittk  girl  of  fortin*,'*  made  the  second  a  priest, 
&tad  o«t  two  for  emigntion  to  America ;  married 
a  coiqiic  of  daughters  TsepectaUy  in  tiieir  fitther's 
itatioD,  asd  placed  thetwoyoimgeratgood  service 
in  Oastle  Croeby. 

Beiag  alone  In  Us  cottage  after  these  varied 
acUeranente,  Oamd  one  day  bnmg^t  it  home  a 
second  mistress,  in  die  diape  of  Ahtrr  Hannigao, 
tiie  boBset-maker  of  Kilnnore.  Alley  was  on 
orphan  cousin  of  tbe  parish  priest,  to  whose  advice 
GnT<^  particnlsrly  attributol  the  match ;  though 
kia  reverence  averred  it  was  the  first  time  be  bad 
ever  known  cotmeel  to  take  effect  on  bim.  The 
atrength  of  her  kindred  were,  a  stepmother  who 
had  remarried,  and  some  half  dozen  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  with  large  families  of  their  own. 

Alley  had  learned  her  trade  in  Oavan,  and 
maintained  herself  by  it,  in  a  manner.  All  the 
parish  knew  bor  to  be  hones^  earefol,  and  desirous 
of  well  doing,  bat  tliat  waa  tiie  boond  of  Alley's 
abilities;  for  energy,  inventicm,  or  loresigbt  ^e 
bad  none.  A  poor  and  a  lonely  Hfe  had  the  woman 
led,  with  her  bonnet'blodks,  to  a  eertain  age, 
at  which  tbe  looked  slall  neat  and  comely,  thougb 
it  woe  believed  that  ADsy  never  bad  an  ofier 
axcept  from  a  r^crmtin^Bsrgsant  who  was  quar- 


tered in  the  town  about  ten  years  {veviotu.  Afisy 
was  young  then,  and  did  not  like  a  seat  on  die 
baggage-cart,  or  thought  the  sergeant,  who  was  a 
gay,  dashing  yomig  fellow,  insincere ;  but  evtff 
after  her  neighbours  were  unanimous  in  the  upinion 
that  Alley  rued  the  non-entertainment  of  that  pro- 
posal. None  of  them  were  therefore  BurpnBed, 
when  Carrol  paid  his  addresses,  at  his  almost 
Immediate  acceptance.  The  pair  steptqmetly  one 
evening  to  the  house  of  Father  Flannigm,  vfao 
made  tihnb  one  witti  Ae  celerity  a  prictiBed 
hand ;  and  Alley  was  fcnnd  next  momiag  mikiiig 
things  ii«at  about  the  cottage. 

The  Irish  peasantry  entertain  Btnmg  prriuBou 
agunst  second  marriages,  and  Carrofs  miim 
were  no  exception  to  that  rule.  They  showed  Ktde 
liking  for  their  stepmother,  inoffenrave  as  she  ww. 
■wbi(^  Oarrol  said  was  but  natural ;  addis^  tbt 
"  He  nivir  intinded  to  put  any  man  in  the  pJiH  m 
Ae  woman  that  wis  in  heavin ;  but  eeein'  thstthe 
house  wis  lonely,  and  Alley  dissolute,  be  tten|jit 
it  well  to  porvide  a  conforter  for  bis  oold  dijt, 
Mid  lave  her  the  form  improvemintB  whin  ha  wint 
to  meet  his  blissid  Norab." 

That  farm  was  a  spot  in  which  poor  Oarrol  took 
no  little  pride ;  its  fields  widi  the  hedge-TOTra,  aid 
tbe  fruit-trees  be  had  jdanted  taaaug  them,  ^to 
pleasant  nnmd  the  neat  iriiite  oottage,  vbou  rest- 
wreathed  windows  and  pretty  onrtnns  iriAm 
rivalled  the  mstic  homes  of  Eaghmd.  Allm^ 
frnit  of  his  own  kboor ;  hot  Oamd  had  yet  ta  hm 
that  more  admiring  eyee  than  Us  were  npon  it 

That  quiet  weddmg  w  aa  scsrcely  a  mouth  o«ar 
when  the  solitude  of  Mr.  Lacy's  large  houM  ms 
also  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  young  man,  lAo 
bore  a  dimintitive  lesemUance  to  himsdf,  and  vas 
c^led  his  nephew.  Master  Oharles  Usanihm  id 
been  brou^t  up  at  Swanlinbar ;  he  was  a  low-Ut, 
impudent-looking  fellow,  whose  aim  was  to  bt  a 
coontiy  beau,  and  whose  habitn  and  manaets  vm 
snob  as  m^fat  be  expected  from  one  reared  ■wng 
tbe  lowest  of  the  peasantry,  bat  taught  t«  v^ 
himself  on  some  advantageous  oonnexitm.  Old 
goeripa  acoomited  for  all  hy  ncoAleeting  tbat,fl^ 
SMuent  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Lacy's  mowa,  a  ladi 
WMm  she  had  ^eeialty  kevt  for  fine  qusing 
had  privately  retired  from  ner  hoiiMbold,a^ 
ra&er  a^mvocal  circimiBtanees,  to  tbe  above-nMH 
looaUty in  her  native  Oonnangfat ;  and  thtay 
aft«r  Mr.  Lacy  had  obscure  but  frequently  reeanqg 
business  to  transact  in  that  quarter. 

"  Troth,  his  nose  tells  the  wdiole  atwy^V*! 
onld  sinner,"  said  Alley,  as  she  and  her  boriiaw 
made  tbe  circuit  of  their  own  fields,  by  "^J' 
walk,  in  a  July  evening,  when,  as  Oarrol  resas^M, 
there  was  little  to  do  but  see  the  com  grumsf, 
and  Mr.  Lacy  stood  earnestly  talking  to  hisD^M" 
at  the  mairing  ditch,  or  boimdary  trf  bis  own  fat^ 

"What  can  he  be  pointin'  hwe  for,  A^fl^ 
interrupted  Oarrol.  "  Ckoae  away,  woman— thtg^ 
think  we  are  listenin' ;"  and  tbe  spirited  paM»| 
tamed  homewards ;  bt^  tfaens  waa  a  story  b^*^ 
Lacy  and  his  n^^nw  that  evening  whii^ 
hrtter's  nose  did  not  reveal  to  the  O'Reilly 
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t^&mtng  ^tuAt  vorth  wtdfertiUty ;  and  at  length, 
as  the  liDsband  and  wife  were  ahearing  together  at 
&e  earliest  of  their  con^  Ma^r  Oiariie,  who  had 
frown  fatniliar  of  late,  <^ned  his  mind  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  It's  a  wonder  to  me,  Mr.  O'Rilly,  that  you 
alare  yiraelf  wid  bo  much  Ian',  an*  all  yir  childer 
away.  Man,  the  farm*B  far  too  big  for  ye ;  but  if 
ye  wnd  like  an  easy  change,  I'm  sure  my  uncle 
coold  give  ye  a  nice  bit  of  three  acres  down  in  the 
atoney  ciau,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  oppoeite 
extreme  of  Hamilton's  property. 
"  Masther  Charlie,"  said  Carrol,  looking  sharply 
at  him,  a  hive  no  objectiona,  in  caae  Tm  weU 
jaid  for  my  improTementa;  there's  many  a  year's 
sweat  an'  sore  honea  of  mine  in  thim.  Yer  uncle 
has  alwBVB  got  his  rint  honestly  from  me ;  and  I 
hope  hell  understan'  that  I  know  the  rigUa  of  a 

4UUBt." 

*  Yer  only  a  tinint  at  will,  Mr.  O'Rilly,  a'm 
flunkin',"  said  Master  Charlie. 

"  That's  what  we'r  all  in  this  worl',  me  young 
man,"  responded  CarroL  "  Bit  justice  is  immutir- 
able,  as  me  son  the  preisht  says ;  an'  thim  that  takea 
my  farm,  widont  payin'  for  the  labour  it  cost  me, 
''31  get  their  reward,  either  here  or  hereafter."  With 
which  warning  words  Carrol  seized  his  hook,  and 
Master  Charlie  sneaked  home  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  between  the 
O'BeiUys  was  low  and  earnest,  varied  by  outbursts 
of  ia(%nation  from  Carrol,  as  Uie  Hamiltona* 
des^ina  on  his  farm  recurred  to  him  in  idl  their 
iniquity,  till  it  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
challenge  from  the  next  field,  given  by  Junie 
SnlUvai),  a  neighbour's  son,  whose  dierished  wish 
had  long  been  to  rival  Carrol's  well  known  abilities 
in  shearing ;  and  he  now  inquired  if  "  Mr.  O'Rilly 
wud  hive  the  condiscintion  to  try  him  for  a  stook." 
Carrol  never  refused  a  challraige  of  that  kind ;  and 
a  contest  immediately  commenced,  which  called 
-the  attention  of  many  a  reaper,  thronged  as  the 
fields  around  them  were  in  that  sultry  August  day, 
to  the  rival  shearers. 

The  stipulated  twelve  sheaves  were  soon  cut 
down,  but,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  challenger, 
Carrol  maintained  his  wonted  superiority.  Jamie, 
however,  was  not  to  be  foiled  easily ;  be  insisted 
diat  his  loss  of  victory  was  by  reason  of  a  cramp 
in  his  fingers,  "  bad  cess  till  it,"  and  londly 
demanded  another  triid.  Stook  after  etook  was 
fiins  reaped,  Carrol  alirays  winmog;  and  Jamie 
renewing  the  combat  with  perseverance  worthy  of 
8  prouder  cause.  The  style  in  which  he  would 
take  the  conceit  out  of  Carrol  on  the  harvest  ridge 
had  been  his  boast  throughout  the  preceding  season ; 
and  his  neighbours  were  now  proportionably 
amused,  not  only  by  his  repeated  defeats,  but  the 
various  apologies  he  found  for  them.  Now  it  was 
his  hook ;  then  the  cramp ;  and  again  the  sun  shining 
OQ  the  com.  Some  took  part  with  him,  some  with 
Carrol ;  but  all  encouraged  Jamie  to  persevere, 
fun  having,  as  usual  in  Ireland,  taken  the  place  of 
every  other  con3ideratw)n.  Hooks  and  sheaves 
were  left  in  the  surrounding  fields — man,  woman, 
and  child,  within  hearings  having  gathered  to  the 
■scene  of  contest   It  happened  to  border  on  the 


highway,  and,  aiud  the  shouts  of  applause  and 

lat^hter  which  accompanied  Jamie's  efforts,  no 
one  took  note  of  a  passing  traveller,  who  stood 
leaning  his  arms  on  the  fence,  and  gazing  eam^tiy 
at  Alley,  as  that  undisturbed  spirit  sat,  hook  in 
hand,  on  the  new  cut  ridge,  enjoying  her  share  of 
the  BDort 

"  Throth,  ye  mav  give  up,  Jamie,  wid  a  clean 
conscience,"  said  Carrol,  finishing  the' last  stook, 
and  wiping  his  brow,  which  had  not  been  dry  for 
hours  past.  There's  the  sun  settiu',  shame  a  stook 
ril  shear  more ;"  and  the  old  man,  now  covered 
with  dust  and  perepiratioD,  threw  himsdf  on  the 
ridge  beside  Alley4 

"Well,"  Bud  Jamie  resignedly,  "since  yon 
won't  give  me  another  chance.  Bad  Inck  till  this 
hook  ov  mine,  TU  break  it  in  flindem  when  I  go 
home." 

"Buy  one  that  '11  shear  ov  itself,  Jamie,"  responded 
Mrs.  O'Reilly ;  and  her  remark  was  followed  hyit 
general  laugh,  in  which  the  traveller  joined.  Ha 
was  a  man  of  Carrol's  fashion,  but  some  fifteen 
years  younger,  with  a  face  that  had  seen  foreign 
climates,  certain  military''  reminiscences  about  his 
dresB,  and  that  air  of  somewhat  reckless  gaiety  and 
freedom  characteristic  of  the  Irish  soldier.  A 
closer  inspection  might  also  have  discovered  that 
half  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were  wanting, 
that  he  walked  with  a  partial  lamwess  from  an 
injury  in  die  right  knee,  and  had  a  sly,  cunning 
look,  which  t^  world's  ways  might  have  taught 
him,  about  the  eyes. 

"  A  pleasant  eveniii^  ur,"  aud  GaETol,  address- 
ing the  stranger. 

"  Very  fine,  Mister  O'Reilly,"  answered  he  in 
the  tone  of  one  determined  to  create  a  sensation ; 
"  and  it's  my  surprise  that  you  hav'nt  failed  one 
sheaf  in  the  shearing  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  last" 

"Dad,  then  it's  long  ago"  responded  Carrol; 
"  for  the  thransackshiu  has  escaped  my  memory." 

"I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  stranger,  growing 
suddenly  subdued ;  "  but  time  makes  great  changes. 
Maybe  you,  nur  nobody  else  here,  can  recollect 
Sergeant  Allison ?" 

"  Murther ! "  said  CarroJ,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  seizing  the  traveller's  both  hands,  "  it's  you 
that's  welcome  back.  Oh !  werr-anthrue,  are  two 
ov  yer  fillers  clone  aff?  Don't  a  min'  when  ye 
wur  courtin'  Alley,  now  Mrs.  O'Edlly  here? 
an'  troth  she  was  a  great  fool  not  to  take  you! " 

Carrol's  welcome,  even  to  its  last  clause,  was 
confirmed  by  the  bystanders,  including  Alley 
herself,  who  added  by  way  of  softener,  thaf'ther' 
wis  a  fate  in  them  things,"  an'  she  must  go  home 
to  get  on  the  supper. 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Carrol,  in  rraponse  to 
both  her  observations ;  and  Sergeant  Allison  entered 
the  field  by  general  invitation,  and  proceeded  to 
satisfy  his  old  friends'  CTiriosity,  by  explaining  how 
he  had  been  for  years  in  India — how  he  lost  his 
fingers  and  partly  the  use  of  his  knee-joint  in 
a  Uttle  with  the  troops  of  Hyder  Ali,  on  which 
accoimt  having  obtained  a  pension,  he  had 
returned  to  his  native  Tillage^ib^-jm  ad|Mni]ig 
county;  but  his  porenfiigi^^yd&dtvygl^ 
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And  abtsn  all  married ;  and,  finding  bimwlf,  as  he 
expressed  it,  a  stranger  in  the  place,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  see  his  old  aoquaihtanoe  in  Killmore. 

"It's  late,"  said  Carrol,  when  the  sergeant  had 
assisted  him  to  hind  and  arrange  the  sheaves  for 
die  ni^L  "  Blessins  oa  ye  for  heljon'  me !  shure 
I  nivir  was  u  tired.  But  wm't  ye  take  a  bed  at 
tfae  honse?  AJley  and  me  has  it  all  to  oanwives 
now." 

Hie  invitation  tras  cheerfully  aoeepted»  and  thqr 
spent  8  marvellous  evening  with  the  sergeant's 
exploits  and  adventures ;  but  all  that  night  Carrol 
tossed  and  groaned — in  the  morning  he  was  unable 
to  go  to  the  harvest  field  as  usual,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  over-exertion  which  vanquished 
Jamie  Sullivan  in  that  burning  day  had  brought 
on  a  rapid  form  of  that  disease  known  as  pleurisy. 
Some  half-score  of  rustic  remedies,  including  sun- 
dry decocdons  of  herbs,  and  a  charm  from  the  wise 
woman  of  that  district,  were  saocessively  pnt  in 
reqmsilion;  still  Oarrol  grew  worse,  and  the 
villa^  doctor  waa  at  length  sent  for;  but  his 
mpointed  time  was  com^  and  in  less  than  eiriit 
days'  illness  he  went  the  w«y  of  all  livii^,  leaving 
mdst  of  his  children,  whom  sorrow  had  recon- 
ciled to  Alley,  weeping  with  her  ronnd  his  bed, 
and  a  will  in  favour  of  ner  and  his  two  unmarried 

'  daughters,  mtnessed  hy  Father  (VFlannigan  and 
Sergeant  Allison-;  the  latter  having,  to  O'Reilly's 
gratitude,  remaiued  to  take  charge  of  the  harvest. 

Poor  Alley's  grief,  though  sincere,  was  not 
excessive.  "  Shnre  he  took  me  whin  nobody  else 
wud  T'  waa  her  plain-spoken  lamentation,  to  which 
consoling  neigbbouTB  re|died,  "Troth,  ye  may  say 
that,  not  to  mintion  his  lavin'  ye  share  of  the 
improvements." 

QuToI's  children  did  not  dispute  the  will,  which 
was,  on  the  whole,  equitable,  as  all  had  been  previ- 
ously provided  for  excepting  the  younger  girls,  who 
expected  their  portions  off  the  farm.  Howvaloableit 
had  been  made  by  poor  Carrol's  exertions  was  well 
known ;  and  the  O'R^ya  were  in  doubt  whether 
to  dispose  of  his  improvements  an^  tenant-right  to 

'  the  highest  bidder,  and  divide  the  proceeds  at  once 
amonj^  the  three  legatees,  or  endeavour  to  retain 
them  in  the  family,  by  uniting  to  manage  the  farm 
for  die  behoof  of  their  sisters  and  step-mother. 
Sergeant  Allison,  whose  counsel  was  now  heard  as 
a  tried  friend  of  the  family,  gave  his  opinion  in 

'  favour  of  the  latter  measure,  which  certainly  was 

.  the  most  profitable,  and  also  reminded  the  O'.Ueillys 
that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  their  landlord. 

Mr.  Lacy  kept  studiously  aloof  from  his  tenants 
in  that  season  of  trial.  Neither  he  nor  his  nephew 
had  graced  the  wake  or  funeral  with  their  pre- 
sence — an  instance^of  neglect  which  caused  no  little 
scandal  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  provoked  sundry 
comparisons  of  their  respective  progenitors  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  Hamilton  line.  Besides, 
Alley  had  misgivings  in  her  mind  renting 
Master  Charlie's  last  conversation  wiUi  her  hus- 
band, which  she  commnmcated  confidentially  to 
her  eldest  step-son  and  the  sergeant,  they  being  the 
family's  accredited  duties,  under  the  joint  com- 
mand of  her  consin,  Father  O'Flannigan,  and  the 
Reverend  Terence  O'Reilly,  who  had  left  his  dis- 


tant parish  on  the  first  intelligence  of  Gsttol'i 
illness.  By  those  chiefs  of  the  house  it  wu 
therefore  arranged  that  the  eldest  son  and  the  ta- 
geant  should  wait  on  Mr.  Hunilton  (that  worthf 
proprietor  being  in  the  hatnt  of  exhibitiBg  )m 
Protestantism  bya  marked  incivility  to  all  CliA(& 

Sieats  wh^ver),  exphun  to  him  the  widies  ot  ^ 
'Rollyi  to  retain  the  farm,  and  learn  his  o|niDB 
cm  the  snlgect 

Th»  kitchen  and  one  or  two  minor  antbneBta 
were  dw  only  inbalnted  portions  of  Mr.  Licy't 
house.  There  were  tales  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
velvet  tapestry  hanging  frt>m  the  eeiltng,  and  costly 
furniture,  covered  with  dust  and  mould,  in  ib 
superior  rooms,  which  had  been  kept  &st  lodced 
ever  since  his  notable  disappointment  in  the  matter 
of  a  ball,  to  which  all  the  neighbouring  gentry 
had  been  invited,  and  eveiy  one  sent  apologies. 
That  was  now  twenty  years  ago.  Oldfamilyhalnts 
had  more  than  re-established  their  sway  over  Laey'i  | 
heart  and  home ;  and  his  household  had.  sat  down  i 
to  breakfiut  in  die  kitchen  as  usual,  the  farm  ki- 
vants  at  one  table  in  the  centre,  and,  at  a  oonve-  ' 
nient  comer — for  the  doable  purj^eof  seeing  that 
thmr  did  not  eonsome  too  mndi  tune  at  the  meal, 
and  of  iniperintending  hii  bonsdceeper  in  its  £i> 
tribntion-— he  and  bis  nephew  sat  atanoUier,dHn 
Tim  O'Reilly  and  tlie  sergeant  made  their  tr- 
ance. 

"  I  hope  we'r  not  diatorbin'^  yet  honour?  BftiA 
comfort  may  ^e  have  in  whafs  before  yeT  sud 
Tim,  considering  it  his  duty  to  open  the  plead- 
ings. "  Shure  its  fine  weather  for  the  harvot^ 
thanks  be  to  Him  that  sint  it  T 

"  It  is,  my  good  man ;  but  what  might  ywir 
business  be?"  replied  Hamilton,  in  angry  wapn^ 
at  Imng  caught  off  his  greatness  a  GauoEe 
tenant 

Tim  had  not  anticipated  that  salute,  and  it  ronRi) 
the  slumberiug  wrath  of  the  O'Reillys  within  him, 
touching  tbe  Ssrespect  shown  to  his  father's  wake 
His  answer  was  accordingly  brief  and  oaidts, 
merely  informing  Hamilton  of  the  fomiiys  deure 
to  cnltivate  the  nrm  among  thnn,  and  fnoamaf 
the  accustomed  rent  in  the  name  of  his  step-nuthar. 

"  I  intend  takii^  that  form  into  my  own  hand," 
interrupted  Mr.  L^^^y,  "  for  my  nephew  here.  Ttfff 
father  was  very  foolish  to  marry  at  his  time  t^MK 
but  I  will  allow  the  widow  twenty  pounds  in  case 
she  goes  out  quietly  at  November. 

Tim  darted  upon  him  a  look  of  fire,  and  the  eff- 
geant  burst  out  with,  Twenty  pounds  wouldn't  p»f 
for  Carrol  O'ReilW's  labour  on  one  field,  aa  y«i 
well  know,  Mr.  Hamilton.  There  are  still  tw 
daughters,  as  well  as  his  wife,  to  be  provided  for, 
and  it  is  to  be  Hoped  you  won't  take  Ae  weij^  of 
wronging  both  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  oa 
your  consdence." 

"Come  away,"  cried  T^m.  '*The  curse  or 
greed's  on  him !  Ood  rest  my  faster  in  his  grave, 
but  its  hard  to  expect  he  wnd  stay  in  it,  when  die 
fiinn  hia  strength  waa  spint  on  is  a  takin*  fttXB 
hia  own." 

With  these  mild  words  the  desolation  retind;  , 
but  there  was  woe  and  wrath,  not  only  amra^  tne  I 
O'Reillys,  but  throughout  the  wtU^  psrisb,  ^in^ 
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th«  nralt  fl{  tb«ir  humboq  wis  known.  The  act 
WM  ono  of  Boeh  penurious  yet  glaring  injostiee 
ftat  proprietOTB  of  every  clau  united  in  dedaring 
agiiait  tbe  pakry  pittance  assigned  to  poor  AUe^^ 
and  her  step-daughters ;  while  to  the  peasantry  it 
amieu«d  aa  it  T&My  was  a  taking  of  the  froits  of 
(^ueiliy's  labour  to  bestow  them  on  his  nephew. 
Neither  the  remonstrance  of  the  one  order  nor  the 
indignation  of  the  other  had  the  least  effect  on 
Hwulton ;  besides  his  hereditary  love  of  money, 
dure  was  in  his  character  a  vein  <^  nnreasoning 
olstinacy  strengthened  by  many  bachelor  years. 
He  reftued  to  add  a  single  ahiUing  to  ^ey*s 
liberal  jointDTB.  The  widow  was  r^ndarly  noticed 
to  quit  at  the  ensuing  term,  and  Master  Charlie 
pnlmely  ngnified  his  intention  of  otmping  the 
km  next  spring.  Alley  said  that "  notung  could 
go  wrung  wid  ^im  that  had  justice  on  their  side 
and  whUe  the  O'Reillys  n^ed  and  threatened, 
while  Master  Charlie  provid^  himself  with  pistols, 
utd  his  uncle  talked  of  a  constabulary  force  to  pro- 
leot  Hamilton  House,  she  continued  to  inhabit  the 
eottf^e  in  composed  propriety,  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  poultry  and  dairy  by  an  orphan 
girl  ^e  had  taken  by  way  of  servant,  and  consoled 
by  the  occasional  visits  of  Sergeant  Allison,  who 
lud  now  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  acted  as  the  widow's  mw-d'-all-work. 

So  the  wintw  passed.  But  this  state  of  things 
was  not  for  duration;  an  ^ecbnent  was  served  on 
Alley  at  the  spring  term,  and  some  farther  attempts 
at  n^tiation,  which  were  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  sergeant  bdng  r^ected  by  Ae  EbuoiltonB^  to 
die  Barprise  of  the  wiiole  panah  Master  Charlie 
one  morning  entered  the  fields  with  his  uncle*8 
plough  and  horses,  and  &irly  commenced  tillage 
for  himself.  The  chief  wonder  was,  that  the 
O'Reillys  shonld  look  so  quietly  on  this  premature 
invanon.  The  sergeant,  indeed,  had  been  heard 
to  mutter  that  he  and  the  old  miser  might  get  a 
fright,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  kindred  kept  silent 
and  diMant,  and  seemed  determined  to  leave  Alley 
to  her  fate. 

Matters  were  in  this  posture  when  Killmore  was 
adi&ed  by  a  rumour  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
^ent,  who  stood  high  on  his  distant  relationship  to 
i  bidiop,  and  remote  connexion  with  an  M.P.,  had 
lately  nutde  striking  advances  of  civility  to  Mr. 

on  account  of  some  five  hundred  which  he 
vished  to  borrow.  They  had  met  once  or  twice 
at  church  and  marint,  and,  in  token  of  further 
frisnddiip,  as  well  as  to  settle  the  preliminaries, 
Mr.  Davis,  it  was  said,  after  some  difficulties  with 
his  lady,  invited  both  uncle  and  nephew  to  dine  at 
his  house  about  six  o'clock  on  a  breezy  March 
evenii^. 

It  was  asserted  by  those  best  informed  on  the 
•ubject,  that  things  were  arranged  rather  advan- 
tageously for  Mr.  Davis  towards  eleven  o'clock, 
wlum  his  conrtesy  was  so  far  extended,  perhaps 
owixtg  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  to  send  his 
pleats  comfort^ly  home  in  his  own  vehicle,  kept 
in  tc^en  of  special  gentility,  and  denominated  in 
Iwland  an  inside  car.  It  was  driven  by  no  less  a 
Pxcuiage  than  Janue  Sullivan,  who,  after  having 
"xxmied  over  the  death  of  Carrol,  and  eqwdally 


the  &d;  (hat  he  "had  nivir  got^time  to  take  the 
consate  out  on  him,**  entered  Ittr.  l^via's  house* 
hold  as  a  kind  of  genwal  servant}4j2^1eaye,  as  he 
expressed  it,  more  room  for  the  other  nine  on  lus 
father's  four  acres. 

"  Futh  a'll  drive  yez  in  style,"  said  Jamie,  mount- 
ing the  seat  of  power,  as  the  last  "  good  night»" 
were  exdianged,  and  the  host  and  his  friends  sepa- 
rated like  lovii^;  brothers ;  and  in  style*  according 
to  his  own  appreciation,  he  did  drive  tfaem^  in 
spite  of  tjireats  from  the  nei^ew  and  entreaties- 
from  the  nnole,  maku^  them  aoqnainted  in  tfae- 
moet  practical  fiuhitm  vitb  every  Bt<»ie  uid-  rot  in 
the  road ;  and  in  those  days  they  were  not  few. 
The  distance  between  Mr.  Davis's  reudence  and. 
Hamilton  House  was  not  more  than  five  miles- 
English,  and  the  way  led  past  the  now  newly- 
ploughed  fields  and  jvetty  cottage  owned  hy  Canm. 
O'Reilly. 

As  they  approached  that  part  of  the  road  Jamie's 
driving  became,  if  poBsible,  more  furious ;  but,, 
unfortunately,  he  managed  the  whip  better  than 
the  reins,  and  utterly  forgot  that  there  was  a  deep* 
and  dirty  ditch  separating  Carrol's  farma  from  the 
highway,  till  one  of  the  wheels  went  in,  and' 
nothing  but  immediate  pulling  up  Bave4  the  whole- 
nuty.  "  Leap  ont^  for  the  Vargin's  sake-r  shouted. 
Jamie  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  but  both  nnde  unSi 
nephew,  being  now  thorongUy  asagry  as  wdl  as- 
intoxicated,  tbK)ught  it  beneath  their  digmty  to  stir,, 
and  botii  rndied  with  a  volley  of  wild  cursea  on 
his  careless  chiving. 

The  moon  had  been  bright,  but' was  now  covmd 
with  a  cloud,  and  aa  it  paned  away  Jamie  uttered 
another  cry ;  but  it  was  bis  prayers  poured  forth 
in  a  mingled  stream  of  creed  and  ave,  where  h» 
eat  holding  back  the  horse  witii  all  his  might  from> 
the  ditch,  and  staring  into  the  adjoining  field. 
The  Hamiltons  instinctively  followed  that  gaze. 
The  field  had  been  just  prepared  for  sowing.  It 
was  one  on  which  Carrol  had  expended  great  pains- 
and  taken  much  pride;  and  now,  in  the  broad 
moonlight,  a  man  stood  iu  the  garments  of  the- 
grave,  sowing  broad>cast  on  its  ridges.  The  trio- 
gazed  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  fignre  moved. 
towards  them.  But  Jamie  oonid  endure-  no  longer ;, 
and  uttering  a  still  louder  cry  to  the  Virgin  for- 
protection,  he  jumped  from  box  and  reins,  flying 
at  foil  speed  to  his  &thei^8  house,  aa^  with  a  cry 
that  startied  the  country,  the  indde  car  and  th» 
Hamiltons  went  down  into  that  muddy  ditch. 
When,  about  an  hour  after,  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  neighbours  could  be  collected  by  the  terror- 
stricken  Jamie  to  search  for  them  there,  the  car 
was  found  dirty  and  broken,  the  poor  horse  still 
struggling  in  the  harness,  but  Mr.  Lacy  and  his 
nephew  had  been  received  in  a  fearful  plight  by 
the  housekeeper,  whom  their  knocks  and  cries 
awoke  from  her  first  sleep.  Of  course  the  inside 
car  was  sent  home  next  morning ;  and  the  Hamil- 
tons never  cared  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
that  night;  but  several  of  the  neighbours  testified 
to  having  seen  that  ghastiy  sower,  tiiou^  Alley 
said,  "  Glory  be  to  goodness,  he  never  frightened 
her;"  and  Jamie  Sulliyan,  wheM^lunidebrlnccd-- 
lecting  his  appeanmoe,^iii'^IM4d%gi^tfaat- 
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"the  «ther  wotV  had  made  a  great  ohange  on 
Oarrol,  for  he  lurer  knowed  him  ti»  walkwid  a  hop 
before." 

Ab  for  Master  CSurliei  no-eartiity  power  oould 
ever  after  penaade  him  to  thiuk  of  furrn,  and 
hia  imde  seat  wwd  to  the  mdoWihe  might  stay  as 
long  as  she  pleased,  as  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  the  ejectmuit.  Of  that  permission  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  fully  availed  herself.  The  sergeant  sowed 
the  fiUTU  for  her,  and  the  harvest-home  was  cele- 
brated by  a  wedding,  at  which  all  the  O'Reillys 
danced^  including,  it  is  said,  the  Beverend  Ter- 
ronee.  Tradition  also  records  that  their  step- 
iiattier  proved  a  worthy  portifmer  of  Oanw's 


^rla,  who  in  prooeas  of  tim  got  naEfM  in 
tbur  Battvd  pwish-  Bat  one  thing  was  Mnaddi 
about  the  awgeaDt's  fafmUtg,  namely,  Ibst  Ae 
hamited  ficdd  teonght  focft  amoag  its  prodooea 
inoredible  amount  of  the  duvb  known  as  gom  er 
whin ;  also,  that  when  that  oinanstanee  wh  u 
miy  way  forced  o&  lus  aUtndim,  Allison  looked  m 
if  he  onoerely  rented  of  something ;  and  ntaj 
a  year  after,  when  witneasii^  his  labonrera'  enr- 
tions  to  root  out  those  tenacious  invados,  jmae 
SDtlivaa,  who  alone  attnapted  to  account  for  tfuir 
Lutroduction,  observed,  with  a  look  of  tenw,  "(A, 
sargint  dear,  the  ould  man  left  ye  hard  wn^irid 
the  last  of  his  improveoMata  P 
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*<  Wht,  Father,  v«tch  we,  wet  and  cold. 
Hie  lifdoiv  iU|^t  ia  tba  irmtf  woU  ?' 

■**M]r  Soa*      Sob,  a  hnpte  toU 
Many  a  veaiy  watdi  mnst  hoUL" 

^  Look,  lather,  liaite  yonr  aim  to 
A  roe  is  stealiii;  froai  yonder  fanfte." 

-"Be  still,  my  Son,  be  itUl ;  forialn 
Of  nobler  ganie  onr  watch  we  mate." 


**Loolct  Father,  loafc--]ron  aaUered 
Your  amnr  qiddcr-te's  botuidbiff 

"*  Son.  let  him  pass  aana  harm  or  fear, 
A  aeUer  qsariy  w01«ocmin>^-" 


"See,  Father,  see  the  lightning  led, 
A  stoim  is  bnisliBg  Ofar  head. 
iienBe,tener  "MyflanihoiJJstluii  'ii* 
To  Uda  Oe  atona,  and  know  aat  dtaad." 

"Haik,  Fathw   a  stead  with  thnndsriag  hwf- 
'Hs  Gcder.  hia  gnards  an  te  aloot" 

"  He  lodu  not  again  npon  heaveiA  roof 
Unksa  his  heart  be  airow-proctf." 

"O  Father,  hast  tbon  slain  the  knigfct> 
Ahwl  webothtodooaDuedwht" 

*' A  slave,  SOD,  will  cower  in  flighty 
A  lirteman  dares  defend  his  rijrirt." 

Z.Z. 
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AUTOBIOQBAEHY 

It  bu  long  been  a  received  opinion  that  no  bio- 
graphies are  so  pleasant  and  iastructive  as  those 
wlueh  authors  write  of  themselves ;  and  yet  com- 
paratively few  examples  of  this  kind  of  composition 
are  found  in  literature.  For  when  we  have  named 
St.  Angostin  and  Jean  Jacques  Bouaaeaa  we  have 
menticmed  all  those  who  have  fuUy  and  fearlessly 
drtuled  the  actions  of  their  lives,  and  laid  bare 
thdr  hearts  to  the  gaze  of  mujund.  Still  we 
have  many  approximations  to  the  complete  thing 
in  the  memoirs  of  Theodore  d' Aubigo^,  of  Madame 
KoUnd,  of  Marmontel,  of  Morellet,  and  several 
others  among  the  French.  Cardan  and  Montaigne 
have  published  detached  and  irregular  confessiona ; 
and  Gibbon  entertained  all  his  life  the  intention  to 
bequeath  to  posterity  a  finished  picture  of  the 
prwress  of  his  own  mind. 

^icooraged  by  such  examples,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
has  ventured  to  detail  the  (>ircnmstanceB  of  his 
{ffivste  life,  to  speak  CuthAdly  of  his  studies,  to 
explain  as  far  as  possible  the  geneus  of  his  opi- 
nioDs,  and  to  describe  the  relations,  more  or  less 
uttimate,  in  which  he  has  stood  to  many  of  his 
QKKt  distin^oidied  contemporaries.  That  such  a 
inrk  should.  £ul  to  be  bow  amusing  and  instrac- 
Iwe  is  impoasible.  Even  the  most  redred  student 
mtut  enjoy  opportuniUes  of  studying  character 
alt(^ther  peculiar  to  himself  since,  in  this  vast 
oniveree  of  thought  and  action,  no  two  men  can 
possibly  occupy  the  same  place,  or  contemplate 
nnmanity  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Besides, 
Mr.  Hunt,  though  strictly  speaking  our  oontem- 
ponry,  has  passed  through  a  state  of  things  which 
no  longer  exists,  and  witnessed  a  highly  curious 
phase  of  society  arising  out  of  iiie  movements 
<w(»uoned  by  the  Frendi  Revolution,  and  charac- 
teriaed  extremely  remarkable  and  startling 
phenomena. 

Our  readers  will  already,  perhaps,  hove  often 
nude  the  renoaik  for  thenuelveB,  that  the  sun  of 
most  men's  Uvea  rises  in  cloudless  brightness  to 
nt  in  ^looBL  ■  No  matter,  whether  poor  or  rich, 
gemna  is  at  the  outset  so  lavish  of  promise,  so  full 
«f  hope^  BO  warmed  and  winged  with  enthusiasm, 
that  it  scatters  around  it  schemes  and  pngeote,  as  a 
tpnng  doud  does  drope  of  nun.  Overflowing 
with  power  and  vitality,  it  believes  all  things  pos- 
•nble,  and  boldly  determines  to  achieve  innume- 
nUe  things  that  were  never  achieved  before. 

To  hold  intercourse  with  a  mind  in  snch  a  state 
is  delighthil.  We  partake  of  its  energy  and  feel 
the  warmth  of  its  sunshine ;  we  adopt  its  hopelul 
views  of  society  and  life ;  we  make  its  friends  our 
ftiends,  and  forget  for  the  time  that  bligl^  and 
disajyointment  have  since  come  upon  it,  and  per- 
haps dispersed  all  its  great  desinis  to  the  winds. 

Fortunately,  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  this  has  not 
been  exactly  the  case.  If  he  has  not  realised  all 
his  early  hopes,  he  must  be  admitted  to  have 
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realised  many,  and  is  still  among  us  in  a  state  ef 
ample  productiveness,  untiring,  speculating,  and 
indulging  bis  fancies  much  as  he  used  to  do  in 
days  gone  by.  To  the  car^uI  reader,  howevw, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  writing  of  his  autobio- 
ffraphy  was  not  an  altogether  pleasant  task.  He 
had  to  rdate  many  a  struggle  with  ftntune,  widi 
power,  and,  above  all,  with^bis  own  unfitness  to 
bustle  in  toil  and  difificultiee  through  the  world. 
To  make  &e  most  of  life,  he  ehotdd  have  he&a 
a  man  of  independent  fortune,  without  worldly 
cares  of  any  kind,  with  wife  and  children,  but  witli 
somebody  else  to  look  ^er  them,  and  with  no 
other  inducement  to  write  than  that  instinctive 
necessity  which  he  has  experienced  all  his  life 
long.  As  it  is,  we  consider  him  a  felicitous  and 
churning  writer,  abounding  with  animal  sfHritB, 
natural  or  artificial;  for  from  his  own  namUive 
it  is  clear  that,  by  dint  of  study,  he  has  often  been 
able  to  mimic  the  tricks  of  aprightlineas  and  gaiety 
when  the  realities  were  very  far  from  his  heart 

Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  whatever  a  man 
does  he  will  do  it  aU  the  better  for  having  been 
diastoied  by  affliedaiu  We  mu^  feel  ourselves 
before  we  can  feel  for  oUun.  Wit  and  hnmomr 
often  borrow  their  greatest  &s4»nfLtion  irom  having 
been  in  the  presence  of  melancholy,  and  borne 
away  from  the  contact  qualities  not  perhaps  to  be 
expressed  in  words.  You  are  conscious  that  the 
smile  yon  perceive  has  chased  away  the  tokens  of 
sadness  from  the  lips ;  and,  therefore,  though  you 
sympathise  with  it,  there  is  also  a  remnant  of 
sympathy  for  the  foi-mer  emotion,  which,  though  it 
does  not  by  any  means  spoil  your  pleasure,  cer- 
tainW  modifies  and  tempers  it 

The  readers  of  Leigh  Hunt  vrill  be  able  to 
understand  well  what  we  mean,  as  the  reflection 
must  have  been  frequently  forced  upon  them,  who- 
ther  they  ever  fiuniliarised  it  to  thraiael  vea  in  words 
or  not  The  commanoement  of  the  autobiography 
implies  the  existence  in  tiie  anthov's  mind  of  a 
design,  which  he  afterwards  found  it  impfftoticidile 
to  accomplish.  He  evidently  c(mtemidated  a 
complete  narrative,  for  he  enters  with  a  minnteness 
into  an  acoomit  of  his  pn^^enitors  which  promises 
an  equal  abundance  of  detuls  in  the  succeeding 
section  of  the  work.  After  a  while,  however, 
reader  feels  that  the  original  plan  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  stream  contracts  and  becomes  shal- 
lower ;  the  connexion  between  events  and  circum- 
stances is  less  observed.  Indeed,  you  are  often 
made  sensible  of  large  gaps  in  the  details,  though 
no  doubt  there  is  always  sufficient  matter  to  ke^ 
alive  your  interest 

This  remark  applies  chiefly  to  the  personal  and 
domestic  portion  of  the  biography,  which,  properly 
developed,  and  delicately  treated,  would  have  been 
the  most  jdeaaant  of  all.  But  an  author  stands, 
while  he  lives,  in  ^e  midst  of  influences  general^ 
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fMBd  to  be  imeifttble.  He  hu  the  tastes  end 
dedingi  of  mao^' peraons  to  consolt,  end  Imbonrs 
under  the  consciooBaeeB  that,  if  frank  and  faithful, 
he  must  sometimes  deal  in  explaaations  which 
from  hifi  contemporaries  would  meet  with  no 
forgiveness.  His  fidd  of  operations,  therefore,  is 
eircomaciibed  in  Que  way;  and  whea  he  comes  to 
eonnilt  his  own  pasriou  and  |ffedilectioiu— when 
he  considerB  all  the  idioerncnudes  of  those  he 
loves,  and  enveloped  in  me  mantle  of  whose 
affections  he  desires  to  descend  to  the  tomb,  his 
heart  almost  inevitably  fails  him,  and  refoses  to 
commit  his  emotions  and  conscioosnesB  to  the  pen. 

It  is  different  with  matters  parely  literary,  even 
where  there  exists  a  necessity  for  dealing  in  esti- 
mates of  personal  character.  Authors  are  felt  to 
be  altogether  pnblic  property,  and  the  world  expe- 
riences no  inclination  to  treat  them  with  snper- 
flttoos  delicacy  or  forbearance.  In  fact,  they  may 
be  said  in  some  sense  to  challenge  notice,  and  only 
to  meet  with  their  deserts  when  they  obtain  it, 
whetiier  &voiirable  or  unfavoarable.  Mr.  Leigh 
Hmit  is  of  tius  ojHnion ;  for  thongh  upon  the  whole 
extoamely  tolenmt  and  inclined  to  nuke  apolt^es 
for  idl  Borts  of  pnaons,  he  does  not  shrink  mm 
the  ezjprearion  of  keen  censare  when,  in  conformity 
wifli  his  theory  of  duty,  it  seems  to  be  required. 
We  only  widi  his  inclination  bad  led  him  to 
indnlge  much  more  frequently,  for  he  spares  some 
whe  had  never  spared  him,  and  who,  on  many 
other  accounts,  merited  to  be  chastised  severely. 
Hjwever,  it  argues  a  kindly  and  a  generous  spirit 
thus  to  gather  np,  towards  the  close  of  life,  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  reminisceDces ;  to  cultivate  a 
charitable  disposition  towards  all  men,  if  possible ; 
to  fot^et  injuries,  or  to  pardon  them ;  and  thus  to 
prepare  posterity  to  look  with  affectionate  indul- 
gence on  the  self-constituted  jii^;e. 

In  this  autobiography  we  possess  a  sort  of 
sketch  of  literary  hutory  for  me  last  fifty  years, 
irith  a  retroqnctive  glance  at  the  tastes  and  critical 
o^nions  which  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of 
ue  eij^iteenth  century.  The  writer  himself  has 
oontrihuted  largely  to  impress  a  new  eharaetfflr  on 
our  light  literature,  particularly  in  periodicals. 
"Wheo  at  first  he  betook  himseu  to  writing,  his 
mind  was  necessarily  under  tiie  infiuence  of 
authors  who  had  previously  laboured  in  the  some 
field — Volteire,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Charlotte  Smith,  Bage,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  Augus- 
tin  la  Fontaine — but  chi^y,  perhaps,  Voltaire. 
Mr.  Hunt  seldom,  if  ever,  alludes  to  Sterne;  yet, 
in  the  ease  with  which  he  wields  the  powers  of 
the  Enj^ish  language,  he  would  seem  in  the  liberal 
•rase  ^  the  word  to  have  greatiy  imitated  him. 
V<dtdre  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  his  mother 
toi^e,  but  yet,  after  a  sort  of  ffjntematic  fashion, 
in  eonformi^  with  establidied  usage.  Sterne 
treated  lai^uage  ai  cla)r,  which  was  perfectiy  at 
his  command,  and  which,  therefore,  he  might 
mould  into  any  form  which  {leased  his  fancy 
whhont  bang  accountaUe  to  anybody  for  tiie  use 
be  made  of  it  There  18  an  analogous  freedom  m 
the  style  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  which,  both  iu  verse 
ud  prose,  is  full  of  licences,  generally  felidtonit^ 
but  sometimeB  the  reverse. 


We  can  eadly,  by  considering  wh^  he  is  now, 
and  uniting  with  it  an  indefinite  amount  of  heildt 
and  animal  smrits,  ooncdve  what  he  ms  when  he 
commenced  his  career  as  poet  and  critic.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  he  luxuriated  in  severity,  thit 
he  cut  right  and  lefl,  and,  through  the  pleisate 
ariung  frran  the  consdonsness  of  power,  ddighted 
to  be£)ld  dramatic  authors  and  actors  stand  in  sire 
of  him.  Hiere  was  fu  m(ve  enconragemsit  n 
those  days  than  in  these  for  an  enunoit  aoOv, 
especially  one  whose  vivacity  of  manner,  iBd 
elegant  and  graceful  turn  of  mind,  fitted  him  a» 
well  to  shine  in  private  circles  as  in  the  pager  of 
a  periodical  or  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  tSlut- 
ever  merit  there  is  in  contemporary  literature  b 
shared  by  numbers;  indeed,  we  might  almoet 
say  their  name  is  legion. 

At  the  dawn  of  Mr.  Hunt's  career  the  case  was 
extremely  different ;  the  rays  of  public  notice  woe 
concentrated  on  a  few  persons,  who  assumed,  fer 
that  reason,  a  coneeqaence,  and  exercised  u 
amount  of  authority,  scarcely  intelligible  to  h. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mimic  world  of  the  sb^ 
are,  no  doubt,  as  sensitive  as  ever ;  but  the  ojHiiiiw 
of  any  particular  critic  are  of  less  impoitiiioe  to 
them,  because  the  multiplication  of  judges  hi^  m 
the  same  proportion,  multiplied  their  duaoes 
pleasing.  Hiey  are  commonly  enabled,  therefore, 
to  oppose  the  praises  of  their  friends  to  fite  co- 
sares  of  their  enemies,  and  these  produce  s  lort 
equilibrium  of  opinion,  which  blunts  the  point  i£ 
criticism. 

They  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  hialciij 
of  English  literature  will  enter  most  readily 
the  spirit  whidi  dictated  the  following  critioaa 
on  the  Bon^  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteendi 
century.  Even  now  it  is  seldom  that  we  me* 
with  so  Catholic  a  feeling  as  that  of  Mr.  HiuL 
The  scorn  with  \^ich  we  often  look  back  «  tiie 
tastes  from  which  we  have  escaped  will  be  felt  br 
future  generaticms  for  us,  in  as  for  as  we  are  ca- 
ventional  and  converted,  though  die  remotnt  pos- 
terity would  be  able  to  discover  in  our  ontoi- 
porary  literature,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  preeedus 
age,  much  to  enjoy,  and  not  a  littie  to  pnuie. 

The  reigning  Engli^  composer  of  that  tim^" 
he  says,  "  was  Mr.  Hook,  as  he  was  styled  at  the 
head  of  his  songs.  He  was  the  father  c£  my 
punctilious  editor  of  the  magazine,  and  had  s  ml 
though  a  small  vein  of  genius,  which  was  aoae 
the  better  for  its  being  called  upon  to  flow  pro- 
fusely for  Ranelagh  and  Vauxholl.  He  wsb  the 
composer  of  the  'Lass  of  Richmond  HilF  (« 
allusion  to  a  penchant  of  Geoi^  HI.),  Y 
another  popnlar  song  more  lately  rememtw"^ 
"Twas  witiiin  a  mile  of  Edinboroagh  t<w^ 
The  songs  of  that  day  abounded  in  StrephoM  and 
Delias,  and  the  music  partook  of  the  geatle  iupi- 
rotion.  Hu  assodation  of  ideas  with  that  kiin  « 
commonplace  has  given  me  more  than  a  toleratiffl 
for  it  I  find  something  even  traf^ng  in  ^ 
endeavours  <tf  an  innocent  set  of  la^es  and  gentle- 
men, my  fathers  and  mothers,  to  identify  them- 
selves with  shepherds  and  shepherdessoB,  even  J 
the  most  impoenble  hats  and  crooks.  1 1''"'*^ 
the  many  heartfeI^tS89*vihll»®gW 
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1or0'lett«r8  tnd  venes  containing  that  aofduattcal 
imagerj,  and  of  no  leea  genuine  tears  that 
vers  dwd  over  the  documents  when  &ded ;  and 
critioism  is  swallowed  in  those  human  drops. 
TluB  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  can  read  even 
the  moBt  &ded  part  of  the  works  of  Shenstone,  and 
why  I  can  dip  again  and  again  into  such  corre- 
spondence as  that  of  the  Gonntess  of  Hertford  and 
Pomfret,  and  of  my  Lady  Luxborough,  who  raises 
iBonnments  in  her  garden  to  the  united  merits  of 
Mr.  SomervUIe  and  the  god  Pan.  The  feeling  was 
tme,  thongh  the  expression  was  sophistical,  and  a 
fuhion ;  and  they  who  cannot  see  the  feeling  for 
the  mode  do  the  very  thing  which  they  think  they 
scorn,  that  is,  sacrifice  the  greater  conadenrtitm  to 
the  lesfl."— Vol  i.,  p.  72. 

As  we  cannot  live  in  past  times,  we  experience 
a  particular  pleasure  in  conversing  with  one  who 
has  Bo  lived  for  us,  who  felt  what  we  should  have 
felt,  and  forma  as  it  were  a  sort  of  link  between 
in  and  mm  two  generations  off.  It  ia  refreshing 
-io  know  that,  by  calling  at  a  house  in  Edwarde's- 
squsre,  Kensington,  we  can  converse  with  a  man 
who  may  have  walked  down  the  Strand  with  Gib- 
bon, heard  Fox  and  Barke,  and  experienced  those 
I»werfuJ  aeneations  which  thrilled  through  the 
whole  system  of  European  society  during  the  pro- 
tracted storm  of  the  French  Revolution.  There 
is  leas  alluBion  to  this  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  Mr.  Hunt's  autobiography,  because  he 
is  more  of  a  literary  man  than  of  a  politidan ;  but 
we  observe  in  every  page  that  he  has  lived  since 
&e  period  of  human  emancipation — ^tbat  is,  since 
the  homan  mind  took  its  leave  of  traditional  super- 
stidon.  He  belongs  essentially  to  that  period  of 
society  which  is  sought  to  be  characterised  by  the 
tcna  transitional.  Loosened  from  the  moorings  of 
the  departing,  and  not  yet  linked  to  the  coming 
sy|Bt6m  of  thought,  he  floats  at  large  between  them 
with  a  sort  of  easy  scepticism.  He  is  not  averse 
from  laying  hold  on  firm  principles  when  they 
shall  present  themselves,  but  meanwhile  makes  no 
Efreat  effort  to  deliver  himself  from  the  liberty  of 
doubt  The  same  propensities  extend  into  the 
'lomsin  of  letters,  though  during  Mr.  Hunt's  whole 
life  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  quench  in  him 
tlie  love  of  books,  or  a  certain  mitigated  reverence 
for  the  authors  of  them.  In  his  record  of  his  own 
life  we  see  him  looking  back  with  affectionate 
regret  at  the  departing  taetee  and  forms  of  intellect 
He  seems  always  to  have  cherished  a  strong  grati- 
ude  towards  Ms  instructors,  whether  in  poetry  or 
-ritidsDL  Speaking  of  the  state  in  which,  on 
Altering  it,  he  found  the  world  of  literature  and 
irt,  he  says : — 

''Ooldamith  and  Johnson  had  gone;  Oowper  was 
>ot  yet  much  known ;  the  most  prominent  poets 
vere  Hayley  and  Darwin — the  most  distinguished 
JTOse-writer,  Gibbon.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
n  lua  decline — so  was  Horace  Walpole.  The 
Ambles  had  come  up  in  the  place  of  (Jarrick. 
tWe  were  excellent  comic  actors  in  the  persons 
•f  Edwin,  Lewis,  young  Bannister,  Ac  They 
lad  O'Keefe,  an  orifpnal  humourist,  to  write  for 
hem.  I  have  alreadv  noticed  the  vocal  portion 
f  the  fteatres.  Mug  "Bumcy,  afterwards  Madame 
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d'Arblay,  surprised  the  reading  world  with  her 
entertaining  fmt  somewhat  vulgar  novda;  and 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  Mrs.  Charlotte  ^ith,  and  a  then 
anonymous  author,  Robert  Bage  (who  wrote 
'Hermsprong*  and  'Man  as  he  i^,  delighted 
liberal  politidans  with  theirs.  Mrs.  Inchbala  was 
also  a  successfiil  dramatist ;  but  her  novels,  which 
were  written  in  a  style  to  endure,  were  her  chief 
merits." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  81,  et  teq. 

There  is  a  certain  irregularity  and  abruptness  in 
Mr.  Himt's  own  narrative,  which  perhaps  was  una- 
voidable, from  the  necessity  of  grouping  together  a 
variety  of  distinct  details,  song-writers,  dramatists, 
philosophers,  orators,  statesmen,  succeeding  each 
other  in  his  panoramic  picture ;  and  we  roust  not 
examine  too  closely  into  the  question  how  they 
come  to  be  linked  together.  The  author  in  reality 
constitutes  the  centiM  point,  around  which  all  his 
contemporaries  must  consent  for  the  time  to  group 
themselves.  Protagoras,  the  soi^iist^  used  to  say 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  the  uniTerse ;  and  so, 
to  himself,  he  is  and  most  be.  When  an  author, 
therefore,  makes  himself  the  hero  of  his  own  hook, 
he.  co-ordinates  all  things  into  a  sort  of  dependence 
on  himself,  and  the  reader  easily  agrees  to  nuke 
his  idiosyncrasy  the  specular  mount  from  which  he 
is  to  contemplate  the  encircling  universe. 

Mr.  Hunt  having  been,  rather  while  a  youth,  to 
view  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  with  great 
propriety  gives  us  his  impressions  of  them,  fhe 
reader  of  Southern's  plays,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
remember  a  passage  in  which  two  or  three  Roman 
citizens,  of  the  humbler  class,  describe  their  first 
impressions  on  seeing  Hannibal.  For  numy  years, 
they  had  no  doubt  found  their  intellects  overawed 
by  his  fame^  and  th^  tiierefore  expected  that,  like 
Caesar,  in  the  hyperbolical  rhetoric  of  Oasnns,  he 
should  bestride  this  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus. 
"  I  thought,"  says  <me  of  tiiese  honest  gentiemen, 
"  he  would  have  been  at  least  as  big  as  one  of  hia 
elephants."  Just  so  was  it  with  our  autobiographer. 
From  the  cradle  he  had,  of  course,  heard  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  possessing  a  creative  fancy,  he 
had  by  its  help  figured  to  himself  an  assembly  of 
demigods,  not  unworthy  of  Olympus.  What  he 
actually  found  he  describes  in  the  following 
passage : — "  My  father  once  took  me — but  1  cannot 
say  at  what  period  of  my  juvenility — into  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  In  the  Commons  I  saw  Mr. 
Pitt,  sawing  the  air,  and  occasionally  turning  to 
appeal  to  those  around  him,  while  he  spoke  in  a  loud, 
important,  and  hollow  voice.  When  the  persons  he 
appealed  to  said  'Hear,  heax  V  I  thought  they  said 
'Dear, dear!'  in  objection;  and  I  wondered  that 
he  did  not  seem  in  the  least  degree  disconcertecL 
The  House  of  Lords,  I  must  say  (without  meaning 
disrespect  to  an  assembly  which  must  always  have 
contained  some  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in 
the  country),  surprised  me  witii  the  personal  inag- 
nificant  look  of  its  members.  I  had,  to  be  sure, 
conceived  exaggerated  notions  of  the  magnates  of 
all  countries,  and  perhaps  mig^t  have  expected  to 
behold  a  set  of  conscript  fathers ;  but  in  no  respect^ 
real  or  ideal,  did  they  appear  to  me,  in  their  corpo- 
rate aspect,  like  anj^ng  which  is^derstood  by 
the  word 'noble I*  The  @Dttniimia^«^ililgra« 
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to  luve  the  advaotage ;  though  they  nuprieed  me 
ytith  lounging  on  the  benches  and  retaining  their 
hats.  I  was  not  then  informed  enough  to  know 
the  difference  between  apparent  and  substantial 
importance ;  much  less  aware  of  the  positive  exalta- 
tion which,  that  very  simplicity  and  absence  of 
pretension  gave  to  the  most  potent  assembly  in 
Europe." — VoL  i,  p.  85,  et  seq. 

It  too  often  happens  that  distinguished  men, 
when  they  come  to  take  a  retrospect  of  their  lives, 
dwell  witii  pain  and  sorrow  on  their  school-boy  days, 
not  through  any  recollection  of  misconduct  on  their 
own  part,  byt  of  caprice  and  tyranny  on  that  of  their 
teachers.  "Prwii  this  Bchoolm asters  should  take  a 
lesson.  Among  the  little  vrcbina  tumbling  aroimd 
them,  they  know  not  which  is  to  be  their  Nemesis, 
to  transmit  their  names  to  posterity,  invested  with 
the  softest  and  sweetest  colonrs  of  hiuaanity,  or 
Rtomped  widi  the  features  of  petty  despotism 
triumpliing  basely  over  physical  weakness.  Those 
little  boys,  frul  and  delicate,  it  may  be,  in  structure, 
are  to  be  their  vritnesses  or  accusers  to  future  ^ea. 

Mr.  Hunt  takes  his  revenge  on  the  Masters  of 
Girist  Church,  who  tormented  his  childhood  and 
made  it  uncomfortable,  by  good-naturedly  holding 
them  up  to  ridicule.  Yet  he  was  proud  of  the 
school  itself,  whose  discipline  had  produced  many 
remarkable  men,  though  o&m  administered  by 
very  unworthy  bauds.  There  is,  besides,  another 
rentfrk  to  be  made,  which  e^ould  not  be  altogether 
loBt  sight  of,  namely,  that  a  very  exemplary  teacher 
may  vpfoax  quite  the  reverse  to  those  to  whom  his 
instruction  is  irksome,  as  much,  at  least,  through 
their  own  inaptitude  to  receive  i^  as  through  any 
unfitness  to  teach  on  his  part 

In  Mr.  Hunt's  observations  on  Christ  Church, 
interspersed  with  jocular  descriptions  and  extremely 
droll  anecdotes,  there  is  much  that  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  conductors  of 
all  public  schools.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  was 
aniinated,  we  imagine,  by  the  ^irit  of  that  philo- 
sophy which,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  pervaded 
Christ  Church  in  his  time,  we  mean  that  utter  for- 
getfolness  of  the  distinctions  of  rank  which  shotdd 
prevail  among  those  who  enter  upon  the  ennobling 
pursuit  of  learning  together.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
should  be  found  thai  wholesome  ei^aKli^  which  is  I 
not  at  all  iiu»mpRtihle  with  the  recognition  of 
superior  abilities.  The  equality  is  claimed  on  the 
score  of  hamanity;  tie  superiority  is  admitted  in 
favour  of  genius  as  a  piece  of  good  luck,  which  no 
one  wishes  to  deny.  Poeta  ncudtvtr  non  jU  ;  and 
as  no  one  regulates  the  disposition  with  which  he 
shall  be  bom,  the  possession  of  a  brilliant  intel- 
lect is  not  supposed,  by  boys  at  least,  to  justify 
envy  on  the  one  hand  or  assumption  on  the  other. 

Our  readers  will  peruse  with  pleasure  Mr.  Hunt's 
account  of  Christ  Church,  and  more  tluui  forgive 
the  pride  with  which  he  enumerates  tlie  distin- 
guished n^mes  it  has  produced.  His  own  deserves 
to  be  reckoned  among  them,  and  he  reckons  it 
without  any  ^ectotion  of  a  modesty  which  would 
have  been  altogether  absurd : — 

"  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  fonndataon  in  the  conn- 
try  so  ixwy  Engli^  faking  thai  word  to  mean 
wMt  Engliafamm  wiah  it  to  mean:  something 


solid,  m^treten^ng,  of  good  duntdar,  and  free  to 
all.  More  boys  are  to  he  found  in  it,  who  isw 
from  a  greater  variety  of  ranks,  than  in  any  other 
school  in  the  kingdom ;  and  as  it  is  the  moit 
various,  so  it  is  the  latest,  of  all  the  iroa  echoed 
Nobility  do  not  go  there  except  as  boarders.  Now 
and  then  a  boy  of  a  noble  family  may  be  met  vitli, 
and  he  is  redconed  an  interloper  and  againet  the 
charter ;  but  the  sons  of  poor  gentry  and  Lowios 
citizens  abound ;  and,  with  them,  an  equal  share  ie  ! 
given  to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  of  the  very  homblett  ' 
deacripUon,  not  omitting  servants.  I  would  not 
take  m;^  o^,  but  I  have  a  strong  reeoUectaen  Hut  j 
in  my  dme  there  were  two  bcws,one  of  whcmvat  j 
iu>  into  the  drawing-room  to  hia  fiither,  the  maeter 
01  the  house,  and  the  other  down  into  the  kitchea 
to  hU  father,  the  coachman.  One  thing,  howeT«, 
I  know  to  be  certain,  and  it  is  the  noblest  aS, 
namely,  that  the  boys  themselves  (at  least  it  ww 
so  in  my  time)  had  no  sort  of  feeling  of  di£  dif- 
ference of  one  another's  ranks  out  of  doors.  Thi 
cleverest  boy  was  the  noblest,  let  his  father  be  wb 
he  might  Christ  Hospital  is  a  nursery  of  tc%A» 
men,  of  merchants,  of  naval  ofi&cers,  of  schc^; 
it  has  {HToduced  some  of  the  greatest  omameidB 
their  time  ;  and  the  feeling  umong  the  boys  thai- 
selves  is,  that  it  is  a  medium  between  the  patriden 
pretensions  of  such  schools  as  Eton  and  W«t- 
minster,  and  the  plebeian  submission  of  thechui^- 
schools.  In  pcnnt  of  univeraty  hononrs,  it  diiw 
to  be  equal  with  the  best;  and  ^ugfa  other  seboolB 
can  show  a  greater  abundance  of  eminat  ume^  I 
know  not  where  many  will  be  found  who  m  > 
greater  host  in  themselves.  One  original  author  ii 
worth  a  hundred  transmitters  of  elegance,  and  rack 
an  one  is  to  be  found  in  Richardson,  who  \ssi 
received  what  education  he  poaeessed.  Here  Gun- 
den  also  received  the  rudiments  of  hie.  Bii^op 
Stillingfleet,  according  to  the  manoirs  of 
lately  published,  was  brought  up  in  the  Bchtti 
We  have  had  many  oninent  scholars,  two  trf  than 
Greek  professors,  to  wit^  Barnes,  and  the  jmeeid 
Mr.  Scholefield,  the  latter  of  whom  attained  0 
extraordinary  succession  of  university  honoors. 
The  rest  are,  Markland,  Middleton  (late  Biehc^  of 
Calcutta),  and  Mitchell,  the  translator  of  &ri^ 
phanee.  Christ  HosfHtal,  I  believe,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  ceotory  and  the  b^inning  of  the 
present,  s^  out  more  living  writers,  iu  its  prft* 
portion,  than  any  other  school.  There  waa  Ik- 
Bichard8,authorof  the  '  Aboriginal  Briton -Dy^ 
whose  life  was  one  unbroken  dream  of  learaingud 
goodness,  and  who  used  to  make  us  wonder  with 
passing  through  the  school-room  (where  no  other 
person  in  '  town-clothea'  ever  appeared)  to  coneolt 
books  in  the  library  ;  Le  Grice,  the  transUtca-  flf 
Longus,  author  of  some  well-known  prodrug* 
in  controversial  divinity ;  Suit,  the  noveliet  (a^ 
in  the  grammar-school)  ;  James  White,  the  £ri«» 
of  Charles  Lamb,  and  not  unworthy  of  hii)i,aiilhor 
of  '  Falataffs  Letters'  (this  was  he  idio  naed  to 
give  an  anniveraaiy  dinner  to  flie  cbimney-eweepOTi 
thou^  not  BO  ma^^uficent  as  Mrs.  MontsgfK'*)) 
Pitman,  a  oelebnted  pTMoba-,  editor  of 
scshool-boiikBBadnligioiiadaBries;  Mitchall,ben)re- 
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iAo4iBeiiex^Ae  e^lwof  theTmi«*,thui  wh<nn 
no  man  ^  he  had  cared  for  k)  could  have  been 
sun  esrtnin  of  attaming  odebnty  for  wit  and 
fitentne;  Townnnd,  a  PnbesidBry  of  Bnrham, 
aodwr  of  '  Armageddon,'  and  Bevenl  tiie(do«cd 
vgAb  ;  Gilly,  aDthor  of  tiie  '  Durham  Preben- 
dirifle/  wrote  the  'Narrative  of  tiie  Wal- 
desus;'  Seargill,  an  Unitarian  minister,  author  of 
some  tracte  on  '  Peace  and  War,'  <fcc. ;  and  lastly, 
vbom  I  have  kept  by  way  of  climax,  Coleridge 
and  Oharlea  Xiamb,  two  of  the  most  original 
geniuaee,  not  only  of  the  day,  but  of  the  comitry. 
We  have  had  an  ambaaudor  among  us ;  but  as  he, 
I  onderstand,  is  ashamed  of  tis,  we  are  beret^  more 
ashamed  of  him,  and  aeoor^ngly  omit  hmL" — 
Vol  L,  p.  96,  et  teq, 

A  great  deal  baa  already  been  written  on  Ute 
odd  vit  and  pecdiaritiee  of  Coleridge,  for  whoae 
memory  Hr.  Hnnt  seems  to  think  he  entertains 
gnat  respect  Peibaps  he  i%hthr  miseoneeiTes 
the  mdore  of  hia  own  fedingB.  Of  eomrn  he  u 
ready  to  acknowledge  all  times,  and  in  all  ways, 
the  distingnished  abilideB  of  the  man,  which  it 
woald,  in  met,  be  preposteroos  to  attempt  to  deny ; 
hot,  at  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  ns  to  be  pretty 
consdone  of  tiie  defects  of  his  character,  among 
which  were  inordinate  vanity,  and  a  disposition  to 
practise  intellectual  charlatanerie.  Coleridge  him- 
self has  written  a  sort  of  autobiography,  rather 
intended,  however,  to  eolai^e  the  circle  of  his  own 
reputation  than  to  enable  the  world  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  his  character  and  abilities. 
Wth  this  work  Mr.  Hunt  is  of  course  fiimiliar, 
and  his  alluaion  to  it  in  the  following  anecdote 
diows  in  iHiat  way  he  is  indined  to  interpret  its 
contents  ^— 

"The  master,  insured  by  his  snbjert  with  an 
etoquence  beyond  himself,  once  callw  him  '  that 
BennUe  fool,  Coleridge,'  prononneing  the  word  like 
I  dac^I.  Coleridge  nrast  have  altematdy  de- 
lighted and  bewildered  him ;  the  compliment,  as 
to  the  bewildering,  was  returned,  if  not  ^e  delight 
rhe  pupil,  I  am  told,  said  he  dreamt  of  the  master 
ill  his  life,  and  that  his  dreams  were  horrible.  A 
Kmnmot  of  his  is  recorded,  very  characteristie  both 
)f  pupil  and  master :  Coleridge,  when  he  heard  of 
1(8  death,  said  'It  was  lucky  that  the  cherubim 
1^  took  him  to  heaven  were  nothing  bnt  faces 
od  wings,  or  he  would  infallibly  have  flogged 
twm  bythe'way.'  This  was  his  esoterical  opinion 
f  him ;  hia  outward  and  subtler  opinion  of  him, 
r  opinion  esoterical,  he  fevomed  the  ^blic  with 
a  ms  'Literaiy  Lift.*  He  jnataed  Yam,  amon^ 
Aer  things,  for  hia  good  taste  in  poetry,  and  his 
ot  snffierin^  tiie  boya  to  get  Into  the  common- 
laces  of  '  C^stalian  Streams,'  *  Invocations  to  the 
[usee,'  ifcc  Certainly  there  were  no  such  things 
1  our  days — at  least,  to  the  beet  of  my  remem- 
rance.  But  I  do  not  think  the  master  saw  throngh 
lem  out  of  a  perception  of  anything  &rther.  His 
iij^^on  to  a  oommonplace  must  have  been  itself 
commonplace." — Vol.  i.,  page  Vilyttseq. 
One  more  reminiscence  of  school  days,  and  wc 
lall  pass  on  to  another  «ycle  in  the  events  of  Mr. 
nnlTa  life.  In  tibe  pasaage  we  are  abont  to  infcro- 
ice,  Ae^fwder  inll  detect  that  antipathy  Ua 


daarical  autfaora  which  Mr.Himt  has  not  ben  able 
to  ovaroome  doling  his  whole  life..  Hehastoonndi 
sense  and  t^msoAfm  of  poetry  to  be  insenaiblo 
to  tiie  bean^  of  Hellraiic  mythology,  properly  to 
relish  which  he  faaa  been  compelled  aometimea  ta 
have  teconrse  to  the  ori^nal  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  a  hearty  ^mpathy  with  them  has 
never  been  nnmbered  among  hk  feelings.  Some 
would  account  for  this  by  a  reference  to  the  faarah 
and  unphilosophical  method  of  teaching  the  learned 
languages  prevalent  in  our  achools,  and  more 
eapecially  during  his  time  at  Christ  Church.  But 
this,  had  it  been  the  cause,  wonld  have  produced  a 
similar  effect  on  Mitchell,  Barnes,  and  Le  Grice, 
the  translator  of  Longus,  all  of  whom  seem  to 
have  derived  peculiar  pleasure  from  their  classical 
studies.  The  real  source  of  dislike  must  be  soog^ 
for  in  Mr.  Hun^a  own  idioeyncnsies,  whidi  hove 
always  led  him  to  delist  in  fevonr  of  intellectnal 
creations  altogether  different  fwui  thoae  feund 
among  Gredc  and.  Boman  writers. 

The  reader  who  has  felt  anything  like  a  passion 
for  literature  will  readily  understand  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which,  when  a  \>oy,  Mr.  Hunt  hailed 
the  appearance  of  "  Cooke's  British  Poets."  We 
once  knew  a  boy  who  used  to  walk  in  winter 
through  fourteen  miles  of  bad  country  roads  to  get 
books  from  a  small  circulatiog  library,  and  some- 
times stay  up  half  the  night  to  watch  for  the  carrier 
when  he,  or  rather  she,  happened  to  constitute  the 
medium  of  conveyance,  l^is  was  an  evidence  of 
the  same  feeling  uiat  carried  Mr.  Hunt  so  joyonaly, 
with  his  sixpence,  to  Patemoster-row. 

"  In  those  days, '  Cooke's  Edition  of  the  British 
Poets'  came  np.  I  had  got  an  odd  volume  of 
Spenser,  and  I  fell  pasrionately  in  love  with  Collins 
and  Gray.  How  I  loved  those  little  sixpeni^ 
nnmbers,  containing  whole  poets !  I  doatedonthair 
size,  I  doated  on  their  t^pe,  on  ihrar  omamentSr 
on  &eir  wrappers  containing  lists  of  other  poets, 
and  on  the  ei^ravings  from  Kirk.  I  bought  them 
over  and  over  again,  and  used  to  get  up  select  setSr 
which  disappeared  like  buttered  crumpets ;  for  I 
could  resist  neither  giving  them  away  nor  possessing 
them.  When  the  master  tormented  me,  when  I 
used  to  hate  and  loathe  the  sight  of  Homer,  and 
Demosthenes,  and  Cicero,  I  would  comfort  myself 
with  thinking  of  the  sixpfflioe  in  my  pocket,  with 
which  I  shoud  go  out  to  PMemoster-row,  when 
school  was  over,  and  buy  another  number  of  an 
English  poet" — VoL  i.,  page  132,  et  g«q. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Hunt 
be^n  to  sit  m  judgment  on  his  contonporaries, 
wmch,  as  he  hnnseu  is  cttefnl  to  remaik,  he  did 
wltii  a  great  amomit  of  satisfection  to  himself.  Id 
perferming  this  iaA.  he  seenn  to  have  been  among- 
the  first  of  those  who  quitted  the  stately,  quaint, 
and  cnt-and-dried  manner  of  criticism,  to  introduce  - 
a  more  frequent  reference  to  tiie  emotions  and  - 
individual  peculiarities  of  mind.   This  led,  neces- 
sarily, to  the  adoption  of  a  richer  and  more  figura- 
tive language,  which  by  no  means  excluded  the 
easy  and  familiar.   Crimes  have  hitherto  seemed  ' 
afraid  of  permitting  themselves  to  indulge  in  thiB  • 
style.  They  had  a  vocabulary,  tnmsmitted  tothcM 
|ytheh>  predecessors.  wUibitdn^^^BpIo)^^^ 
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tmiyi^raal  medium.  for.aU.  maimer,  of.feelmga  and 
«piniona.  Fraiae;  and  .blame  they  awarded  ia  good 
aet  phrases,  pi'escnptively  set.  apart  for  Uie.  pui;- 
pose ;  and  their  greatest  aire  seems  .to  h/ixe  been 
to  admit  of  no  innovations  or  neologiams.  This 
iuul  lieen  the  case  ajso  in  France,  up  to  fhe  break- 
ing out.  of  the  Berolntion,  aa  the  voy.evs  of  whiph 
lia  .Hiupa  .composed  bia.  critioal  works,  which, 
.thbRgh  inmimy  respect  exti:e(aelyable,.Btill smack, 
of  the  old  uluicial  styje  introdnced  by  the  literary 
■o^teqiptvaries  <^  Loui?  Qnatotze.  Witli  the  sniir 
TerslOn  of  political  .systems  came  likewise  the. 
■snbveniion  of  liteQuy  conventionalisms.  The 
children  .of  the  .Revolution  employed  a  reyoln: 
■tionary  vocabulary  frequently  in  the  highest  degree 
grotesque, .  from  the  introduction  of  words  and 
]^iiraBea  coined  hastily  by  men  in  whpm  contempt 
■of  all  past  tim^  and  things  was  .Uie  predominant 
ieeling. 

This  taste  soon.paoqed  oy^r,  though  .in  a  con- 
uderably  modified  fo^,  to  Qi:eat  .Britain,  and. 
exercis^  a  powerful  influence ,  over  Coleridge, 
Sonthey,  jmd  Wordsworth,  who  piieceded  Mr.  Hunt 
in  the  career  o(  liteiiary  innovatioijL  ^Qt  tlus  last 
writer,  from  the  boldness  of  his  temper,  his  great 
ioduatry— in  which,  however,  he  never  pretended 
to  equal  Soatli«y — and  the  extreme  popularity  of 
bis  subjects,  pxerted  a  more  immediate. influence 
«n  the  style  of  periodicals  and  joumalB.  His  in- 
clination led  him  to  express  from  day  to  day  his 
impressions  respecting  the  individuals  who  qaoted 
public  approbation  in  those  days,  and  the  view  he 
takes  of  Madame  Pasta's  pretensions  will  enable 
the  . reader  .to  perceive  with  how  great  accuracy  he 
formed  his  decisions. 

"  About  the  same  time  Pasta  made  her  6rst  ap- 
povauce  in.  England,  and  produced  no  sensation. 
Her  nature  was.  so  .truthful  that,  having  as  yet  no 
ai^uirements  to  display,'  it  would  appear  that  she 
^d  not  pretend  she  had.  She.  must  either  have 
bqen  prematurely  put  forward  by  others,  or,  with, 
an  instinct  of  her  future  greatness,  supposed  that 
the  instinct.  iteelC  waukl  be  recognised.  When 
she  came  the  second  time,  after. completing  her 
«tqdies,.8he  took  nude  at  once..as  the  .great^t  ge- 
raofi  in  h$^r  Jine  .which  the  Italian  theatre  in  Eng- 
land h«d  >YitneaBed.  She.^vas  a  great  tragic  actress, 
4md  her  singing,  in  point  of  force,  tenderness,  and 
expreeiBi9n,  .was  equal .  tp  her  acting.  All  noble 
pasQiQus  belonged,  to  her,  and  her  yery  scorn 
0^ma^Taed  equally  noble,^for  it  trampled  only  on 
^hat  was  mean.  When  she  measured  her  enemy 
from, head  to  foot. in  .'^Tancredi,'  you  really  felt 
for  the  man  at  .seeing  him  so  .reduced  into  nothing-^ 
aiest.  .When  ehe  made  her  entrance  on  the  stage, 
in  the  same  chftracter,  which  shcdid  ri^t  in  front 
4>^.the.au4icnce,  midway,  betweeu 'the  side  scenes, 
«be  .  waived  forth  ^er  .  arms,  and  drew .  them, 
qmetly  together  again,  oyer  .her.  boaoin,  as  if.  s^e 
sweetly,  mod^yi  eml^aced  the  whole  house ; 
and  when,  in  the  part  pf .  Medeot  she  lojt^ed  on 
the  childr^  .she  was.  a^ut,  to  kit],  and  tenderly 
parted  th^r  hair,.and  seem^  to  mingle  ^er  very 
eyes  in  lovingness  with  theirs,  uttering^,  at  the 
Kuoe  time,  notes  .of  ,the  mo«t  yiraodering  and  jde- 
spairtog  Bweetnesa,  ereiy  gwde  ey^  melted  jnto 


tea;n.  .  She.  wanted  faught,  and  had.Bunev^batttia. 
much  flesh;  but  it  seamed  the  snbetance  of  tiie 
very,  health  of  her  body,  which  was  othc^rwW 
shapely. Her  head  and  bpst  was  of.  the  fioot- 
classi<»l  mould. .  .An  occasional  roughness  .in. ha 
lower  tones  did  but  enrich  Ahem  widt  vmrn^  » 
people  grow  hoarse  widi  excess  of  feeling;  aod 
whue  her  yoioe  was  in  its  prima,  even  a  little  in- 
correcfness  now  and  then  in  the  notes  would  seem 
the  consequence  of  a  like  boundless  anotion;.b«t 
latterly  it  argued  a  foiling  of  jear,  and  cqnacdedthe 
meduudcal  artists  vho  had  been  mystifled  \rj  her 
success.  ^  every  other  respect,  perfect  troth, 
graced  by  idealism,  was  .  the  secret  of  Pasta's  great- 
ness. She  put  truth  first  always,  and,  in  bo  soUe 
and  sweet  a  mind,  grace  followed  it  as  a  nstnnl 
consequence." — ^Vol.  i.,  233,  aeq. 

This  we  regard  as  a  specimen  of  extremely  .fine 
criticism,  doing  ju^ice  to  tiie  greatest  act^  of 
modem  times,  who  may  be  said  to  have  inflooued 
the  feelings  of  all  Europe  by  -  her  vcnce  and  ^ 
impersonation  of  the  .nobler  posmons,  and  con- 
veying also  .some  idea  of  her  manner  and  genioL 
B^de  this  portrait  ,we  shall  place  that  of  another 
actress  riiqjmarly  fortonate  in  the  ^fts  of  Nator^ 
but  unhang  to  the  la^t  d^^  in  the  ^aangof 
her  afiet^ons.  Kr.  Hunt  possesseB  too  mndi 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  do  justice  to  tbi 
man  who  seduced  and  deserted  Mrs.  J«daii,and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  fulfil  the  task  whidt  he  hH 
left  tmaccomplished :- — 

"In  com.edy  nature  had  never  been  wanting; 
and  there  was  one  £omic  actress  who  was  K^on 
herself  in  one  of  her  mo^  .genjal  foniu.  ^ 
was  Mrs.  Jordan,  who,  though  she  was  neither 
beantiful,  nor  handsome,  nor  even  pcet^,  wis 
accomplished,  nor  '  a  lady,'  nor  anythmg  cmva- 
tional  or  comme  U  faut  whatsoever,  yet  vu  bo 
pleas^t,  BO  cordial,  so  natural,  so  full  of  spirits,  so 
healthily  constityted  both  in  mind  and  body,  had 
such  a  shapely  1^  .'mthal,  so  charnung  a  voice, 
and  such  a  .happy  and  happy-making  ex^ffo* 
sion  of  countenance,  thwt  she  appeared  someujog 
superior  to  all  those  requirements  of  acceptabib^i 
and  to  hold  a  pate|it  from  Nature  herself  ibr  m 
delight  and  good  opinion.  It  is  creditable  to  w 
feelings  of  aociet}'  in  general,  that  .allowiDces  are 
made  for  the  temptations  to  Tdiich  the  eUgo 
.  exposes  the  sex ;  and  in  Mrs.  Jordan!s  case  theie 
were  not  diminished  by  a  sense  of  the  like  «»• 
sideration  due  to  princely  restrictions,  and  to  ws 
manifest  domestic  disposiUons  of  more  parties  tbm 
one.  But  she  made  even  Methodists  love  her. 
A  touching  story  .is  told  of  her  apologising  to  » 
poor  man  ,of  that  persuasion  for  having  reUevea 
him.;  He  had  asked  her  name ;  and  she  expresaeu 
a  hope;  that  he. would  not  feel  offended  vhm  the 
name  .was-  told  him.  On  hearing  it,  the  hon^ 
Metiiodiet  ^e  could  not  have  been  one  on  board 
the  hoy) ,  shed  tears  of  |Hty  and  admiration,  >i» 
trusted  that  die  could  not  do  wrong  io  begging  > 
blessing  cm  her  head."— VoL  i,  page  24i  «*  m- 

It  win'be  seen  fi?om  the  passages  wa  are  ensbJad 
to  give,  that  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  course  of  his  auto- 
biographer  presents  us  wij^  a  kwce 
pictures,  whichoi|?felfiWJ®»^'^ 
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iUmUi^  to  hifl  own  Btory,  is  still,  for  firedmefls 
ud  WH^,  equal  at  least  to  any  part  of  the  work 
it  enterteiiiment  Litera^  men  almost  neces- 
Mrily  beeome  acquainted  with  stninge  characters, 
aoaag  pnbluhen,  printer^  and  boo^dlera,  many 
ot  ymm,  in  times  gone  l^,  at  least  affected 
extreme  originality.  There  ie  a  sort  of  lottery 
in  the  fate  of  books,  and  the  men  who  act  the 
put  of  the  Destinies  to  ibeir  producers,  distri- 
boting,  though  not  exactly  at  tiioir  pleasure,  blanks 
sad  prizes,  are  affected  ia  their  turn  by  the  caprices 
of  fortune,  now  enjoying  an  exuberance  of  luxury 
ud  wealth,  and  now  pining  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
or  ooDcealing  thanselves  from  the  world  in  the 
ofaBcnri^  of  the  Gharter-hoose. 

Among  Mr.  Hunt's  early  acquaintances  was  Mr. 
Bell,  projector  of  the  Weekly  Messenger,  and 
pidftiaher  of  the  most  elegant  and  classical  edition 
thst  hfts  yet  appeared  <tf  the  "  British  Poets."  Of 
him  the  andwr  says : — 

"About  the.  period  of  my  writing  the  above 
eeaiTB,  drcnnutnieea  introduced  me  to  uie  acquunt- 
auee  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  proprietor  of  the  Weekly 
Me$»mger.  Xn  his  house,  in  the  Strand,  I  should 
be  rare  to  hear  of  politics  and  dramatic  criticism, 
and  of  the  persons  who  wrote  them.  Mr.  Bell  had 
bem  well  known  as  a  bookseller  and  speculator  in 
lAtgmt  typography.  It  is  to  him  the  public  are 
indebted  for  the  small  edition  of  the  poets  that 
preceded  Cooke's,  and  which,  with  all  my  predi- 
iectioDS  for  that  work,  was  unqnestioDably  supe- 
rior to  it  Besides,  it  included  Chaucer  and 
%atsar.  He  omission  of  tiwse  in  Cooke's  edition 
was  as  unpoetical  a  sign  <^  the  times  as  the  pre- 
MDt  AmiHarity  wi&  their  names  is  the  reverse. 
It  ma  thoagfat  a  mark  good  sense :  as  if  good 
sense  in  matters  of  literature  did  not  coiuist  as 
much  in  knowing  what  was  poetical  in  poetry  as 
briUiai^  in  wit  Bell  vraSf  upon  the  whole,  a 
remarkable  person.  He  was  a  i^aiu  man,  with  a 
red  fitte,  ana  a  nose  ucaggerated  by  intemperance ; 
ad  yet  there  was  B(nneuiiDg  not  unpleasing  in  his 
nwitenance,  especially  when  he  spoke.  He  had 
iparkli]^  l^lack  eyes,  a  good-natnred  smile,  gentle- 
oaoly  manners,  and  odb  of  the  most  agreeable 
'oices  I  ever  heard.  He  had  no  acquirements, 
terhape  not  even  grammar ;  bat  his  taste  in  putting 
nth  a  publication,  and  getting  the  best  artists  to 
dam  it,  was  new  in  those  times,  and  may  be 
dmired  in  amy ;  and  the  same  taste  was  obser^d>le 
i  his  bonee-  He  knew  nothii^  of  poetiy.  He 
longht  the  Delia  Cmscans  fine  people,  because 
ley  were  known  in  the  cirdes ;  and  for  Milton's 
Pandise  I^ost'  he  had  the  same  epithet  as  for 
Irs:  Cronch's  fitoe,  or  the  phaeton  of  Major  Topham 
thcHigbt  it  'pntly.*  Yet  a  certain  liberal 
■tiiiet  and  turn  for  laige  dealwg  made  him 
idndft  CAiaiicer  and  Bpeuer  in  his  edition;  he 
ot  Stoduwd  to  adorn  ue  one^  and  Mortimer  the 
hm ;  and  in  the  midst,  I  suspect,  oi  very  equi- 
Msl  ratarna,  pablished  a  *  British  TheUbn*  with 
nhelliAinents,  and  a  dnnlar  edition  of  the  plays 
'  Bfaalcroeare — ^the  incorrectcst  work,  according 
Mx.-  CaahnexB,  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 
"  VnioTtanUUAy  for  Mr.  Bell,  he  had  as  great  a 
ite  for  neat  wines  and  ankles  as  for  pre^booin; 
vol-  xvit. — ^0.  ecu 
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and,  to  crown  fats  misfortnioics^  flKLFrin^e  of  Wales, 
to  \diom  he  was  booksellery  Jfie^^  did  Kim  'the 
honour  to  pertske  of  an  entertmnAe|tf>t  his  house. 
He  afterwijrds  becune  a  bankrupt." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  276, 

It  IS  highly  gratifying  to  find  an  author  review* 
ing  the  criticisms  of  his  youth  and  abating  the 
keenness  of  hia  early  eentmre,  though  sometimcH 
too  late  to  be  of  service  to  tiiose  who  suffered  from 
it.  Still  good  must  be  the  resnit  to  others,  if  not  to 
them ;  for  the  example  of  retractation  remains  and 
becomes  a  part  of  onr  literature,  which  it  assiHts  in 
humanieing  and  imbuing  with  gentleness.  Towards, 
the  commencement  <^  bis  career,  Mr.  Hunt  had . 
been  severe  towards  Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  of 
whom,  now  that  he  is  drawing  near  his  close,  Itc 
speaks  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Keynolds  was  not  behindhand  with  his 
brother  dramatists  in  drawing  upon  the  taste .  of 
the  day  for  gains  and  disb-eases.  It  ai^wars  by 
his  '  MenK)irs*  that  he  had  too  much  ressoh. 
for  so  doing.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  least  amfai- 
ttouB  and  me  least  viun  (whatOTcr  duurgee  to.  the. 
contraiT  his  animal  spirits  might  have  brought  on 
him)  of  all  the  writers  of  that  period.  In  com- 
plexional  vivacity  he  certainly  did  not  yield  to- 
any  of  them.  His  comedies,  if  they  were  fugitive, 
were  genuine  representations  of  fugitive  maimers,, 
and  went  merrily  to  their  death  ;  and  there  is  one 
of  them,  the  *  Dramatist,'  founded  upon  something 
more  lasting,  which  promisee  to  remain  in  the 
collections,  and  deserves  it ;  which  ia  not  a  llttie  to- 
ssy of  any  writer.  I  never  wish  for  a  heartier 
laugh  than  I  have  enjoyed,  since  I  grew  wiser,, 
not  only  iu  seeing,  but  in  reading  tiis  vagaries  of 
his  dramatic  hero,  and  his  mystification  of  '  Old. 
Scraitch.'  When  I  read  the  good-linmonred. 
memoirs  of  this  writer,  the  other  &y,  I  felt  quite 
adiamcd  of  the  ^orant  and  boyidi  wav  m  which 
I  used  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  &uUb,  without 
being  aware  of  yAmA  was  gooA  in  him ;  and  my^ 
repentance  was  increased  by  the  very  proper 
manner  in  which  he  8{)eaks  of  his  critics — ^neither- 
denying  the  tmth  of  their  charges  in  letter,  noi- 
admitting  them  altogether  in  spirit ;  in  fact^ 
showing  that  he  knew  very  well  w4iat  he  waa 
about,  and  that  they,  whatsoever  th^fimcied  to  the- 
contrary,  did  not 

"  Mr.  Reynolds,  agreeably  to  his  sense  and' 
good-humour,  never  said  a  word  to  his  critics  at> 
Uie  time.  Mr.  Thomas  Difadin,  not  quite  bo  wise,; 
w^ote  me  a  letter,  which  Incledon,  I  am  tokt^ 
remonstrated  with  him  for  sending,  saying,  it 
would  do  him  no  good  with  the  'd — d  boy.* 
And  he  waa  right"— Vol.  i,  page  389,  a  teg. 

We  now  come  to  the  establishment  of  Uie 
Emnuner,  Mr.  Hunfs  connexion  with  whidi  oaa- 
stituted  what  may  be  called  a  political  epUode  in 
his  life ;  but,  as  propffl-ly  speaking,  he  never  was  a 
poHtichuQ,  we  shall  abstain  from  entering  at  any 
lei^^  into  on  examinatkm  of  this  part  of  th« 
work.  What  he  wrote,  however,  against  the  mis- 
govemment  of  the  day,  he  wrote  with  boldness 
and  pungency,  wounding,  however,  with  the  stii^ 
of  his  art,  and  lading  ^e  perpetrators  of  wrong, 
nther  thsn.  advooiting  qpi»td  ^bmx^  or  fami- 
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liarising  the  public  with  any  great  scheme  of 
reform.  Still,  in  the  cnuBe  of  tlie  liberty  of  the 
prafi,  he  became  a  martyr ;  for  having  ridiculed 
tho  follies  and  personal  vimitito  of  George  IV., 
then  Begent,  a  jury  was  found  to  convict  him  of 
libel,  and  a  judge  to  sentence  him  to  two  years' 
impilsonment.  This  he  passed  in  Horaemonger- 
lane  Oaol,  in  company  with  bis  family ;  for  Mrs. 
Hunt  was  permitted  to  share  his  imprisonment 
HeM  he  berame  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron,  who 
sympatbieed  strongly  with  the  victims  of  power, 
which  he  was  as  fond  of  bearding  as  the  fiercest 
demagogue^  Some  have  censured  as  formal  Mr. 
Eunt'b  -account  of  his  imprisonment,  end  no 
question  it  is  in  some  parts  ludicrous;  but  the 
ludicrousneBB  is  voluntary,  being  obviously  in- 
tended to  excite  the  reader's  merriment.  For 
sample,  wheal  he  talks  of  putting  on  his  glov^, 
and  telling  his'  wife  that  he  was  going  out  for  a 
long  walk,  and  that  if  he  did  not  return  in  time 
die  OMist  not  WMt  dinner  for  him,  when,  in  point 
of  fiuit^  he  had  onl^  »  f<dw  feet  aqoara  to  parade 
over,  can  only  be  interpreted  in  one  sense.  He 
thought  it  a  good  ji^e,  and  hoped  the  reader 
would  agree  with  him,  which,  for  own  jpart,  we 
do  exactly: 

Our  regreta  be^n  when  we  find  that,  owing  to 
a  variety  of  oircumBtancee,  the  Examijier,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  did  not  quite  answer  the 
expeotations  of  its  founders ;  which  disappointment 
led  to  Mr.  Hunt's  expatriation  and  four  years' 
residence  in  Italy.  Before  he  went,  however,  he 
was  brought  in  contact  with  two  original  cha- 
racterg,  Fuseli  and  Bennyeastle,  of  whom  he  has 
given  us  extremely  amoaii^  dtetches.  Foseli, 
whoiA  his  oontemportuieB  mistoc^  for  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  was  in  realily  a  man  of  very 
I'emarkable  abilities — wild,  strange,  fantastic — ^who, 
through  a  secaretconsoienraeflS  of  weakness,  laboured 
dmragb  life  to  create  in  others  the  belief  that  he 
poesened  u^isuted  strength.  He  was  the  ape  of 
Mi6hail  Angelo,  whom  he  occasionally  encoun- 
tered with  great  sacoeBs.  One  or  two  anecdotes  of 
him  we  may  as  well  relate  by  way  of  introduction 
to  Mr.  Hunt's  account  It  happened  on  the  day 
of  poor  Opie'a  funeral,  at  which  Fuseli  had 
attended,  Roscoe,  the  author  of  "  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,"  called  at  Somerset  House  with  a  literary 
friend.  Thia  proUgS  of  the  historian  would  appear 
not  to  be  oveigiflted  with  judgment ;  at  all  events, 
he  contrived  to  put  Fuseli  out  of  temper — ^no 
difficult  task,  by  the  way — so  that  their  conversation 
degenerated  into  a  sparring-matdi.  AUnding  to 
the  man  whose  remains  fae  had  that  morning  seen 
deposited  in  the  earth,  he  repeated,  as  if  from  some 
poet;  the  following  line : — 

"  Laughs  at  his  death,  and  buries  him  in  state  i" 

and  then  mumbling  half  to  himself  and  half  to  his 
auditor,  "Whoae  verse  iadat?"  "  Pope's,  of  course," 
w»  the  reply.  - ^ 'Whore  in  ^ws  it  occur?" 
**Ohi  in  ^  '^Bmy  on  Man.'"  "No,  it  doesn't^ 
for  I  jnst'-made  it  myself.*'  •  He  took  a  dislike  to 
Boaooe  having  inteedooed  dus  gmUeman,  md 
never  heartily  IdsL  'On  the  subject  of  his 

«wn  art  he  ma  often  very  whiaonoal.  He  often 


used  to  throw  ridicnli  on  Constable,  the  laDdsc&pe- 
painter,  by  rehearsing  in  the  presence  of  many 
persons  a  joke  he  had  once  made  on  him.  Addreaa- 
lug  the  servant  of  the  Academy,  he  used  to  ay 
out,  "  Sa-am,  bring  me  my  omberella,  I  am  gnog 
to  see  one  of  Mr.  Constable's  picters." 

On  (me  occasion,  happemng  to  be  loddi^ona 
picture  by  Martin,  it  struck  him  as  an  excellnt 
opportunity  for  saying  a  bitter  thing.  In  sevenl 
of  the  compositions  of  this  artist  the  figuroA,  it  ig 
well  known,  are  extremely  smalt,  which  Fos^ 
thought  extremely  absurd.  Instead  of  looting  at 
the  picture,  therefore,  he  went  groping  aboot  the 
frame  until  some  one  asked  him,  "  What  sre  yn 
looking  for,  sir  7'  To  which  he  returoed  a 
answer  carefully  prepared'^  "  I  am  in  eeudi  (rf  de 
strings  that  pull  the  puppets." 

With  this  introduction  we  shall  \tcy  before  00  ' 
readers  Mr.  Hont^s  sketch  of  this  fontastie  aitirt. 

"  Fuseli  was  a  small  man,  with  energetie  lti>  | 
tures,  and  a  white  head  of  hair.    Oar  bnfi  [ 
cbraghter,  then  a  little  gnl,  need  to  call  bin  die  , 
white-headed  lion.   He  combed  the  hair  up  iinn 
the  forehead ;  and,  as  his  whiakers  were  hi^,  in 
face  was  set  in  a  kind  of  hairy  frame,  wfaKh,  is 
addition  to  the  fi«t:enes8  of  hie  looks,  really  gsR 
him  an  aapect  of  that  sort;  otberwwe,  his  ftahn 
were  rather  sharp  than  round.    He  would  Im  | 
looked  much  like  an  old  military  officer  if  hisbe^ 
besides  its  real  energy,  had  not  affected  mm. 
There  was  tha  same  defect  in  it  as  in  his  pictars. 
Conscious  of  not  having  all  the  strength  he  wided, 
he  endeavoured  to  make  out  for  it  by  vioksee 
and  pretension.    He  carried  this  so  &r  aB  to  loci 
fiercer  than  usual  when  he  sat  for  his  pctnre.  Fs  | 
friend  and  engraver,  Mr.  Houghton,  drew  an  ■dni'  | 
rable  likeness  of  him  in  this  state  of  digniH 
extravagance.   He  is  sitting  bock  in  his  cbsir,  bnt 
looking  Yeady  to  pounce  withal.    His  notiu  <i 
repose  was  like  that  of  Pistol : 

'  Now,  Pistol,  Uy^tl^liead  in  Furies'  lip!' 

"Agreeably  to  this  orer-wrotigbt  manner,  be  me 
reckoned,  I  believe,  not  quite  so  bold  as  be  vo^ 
have  been.   He  painted  horrible  pictores,  le  m- 
dren  fell  honible  atoriea ;  and  was  fi^;htaied  ft 
his  own  lay-^ures.   Yet  he  would  hardly  bm 
talked  aa  he>did  about  his  terrors  had heUaim 
timid  as  some  supposed  him.   With  the  ifkctd, 
impression  is  the  main  thing,  1^  it  be  f«odiiM^ 
how  it  may.  A  student  of  the  Acadany  told  n*, 
that  Mr.  Fuseli,  coming  in  one  night  wbes  1 
solitary  candle  had  been  put  on  the  fioor  m  1 
comer  of  the  room,  to  produce  some  effect « [ 
other,  he  said  it  looked  'like  a  damned  smI  | 
This  was  by  way  of  being  Daateeqne,  ,as  Mida^  ■ 
Angelo  was.   fSiseli  was  an  ingenious  caricslantf 
of  that  master,  making  great  bodily  display  f ! 
mental  m&rgy,  and  being  ostentatious  widi  m ; 
limbs  and  muscles,  in  proportion  as  he  could  i»i 
draw  them.   A  1^  or  an  ami  was  to  be  du*^ 
down  (Hie's.  throaty  heeMiee  ha  knew  we  dtoaM  dir 
pute-the  tmth  of  it.   In  Ae  indulgence  oft)" 
wiUnbwsB  of  purpeae,  gmerated  ptitiy  bjr  iif** 
tienoe  of  study*  partly  hyvfai  of  n^Soent  gtaM 
and  no  doubt  ^^M^KSmygm^*' 
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artisb  vrho  coiUd  do  nothing  but-  draw  .correctly,  i 
he  cared  fur  no  time,  place,  oi-  circumstance  in  kia  < 
TOcturea.    A  set  of  prints,  after  his  designs,  for 
bhakspeare  and  Cowper,  exhibit  a  chaos  of  mingled  i 
genius  and  aUurdity,  each  as,  perliapa,  was  never  ' 
before  seen.    He  endeavoured  to  bring  Michael  ; 
Angelo's  apostles  and  prophets,  with  their  snper- 
hnman  pondcrousness  of  intention,  into  the  com-  : 
mon-place  of  modem  life.    A  student  reading  in 
B  garden  is  all  over  intensity  of  muscle ;  and  the 
qmet  tea-table  scene  in  Cowper  he  has  turned  into 
a  preposterous  conspiracy  of  huge  men  and  women, 
all  bent  on  showing  dieir  thews  and  postures,  with 
dresses  as  iantastical  as  their  minds.    One  gentle- 
nuD,  of  the  existence  of  whoso  tronsors  you  are 
not  aware  till  yon  see  the  terminating  line  at  the 
aiMe,  is  utting  and  looking  grim  on  me  sofa,  with 
his  bat  on  and  no  waistcoat.   Yet  there  is  real 
genius  in  his  desi^  for  Milton,  though  disturbed, 
as  usual,  by  strainings  after  the  energetic.  His 
most  extraordinary  mistake,  after  all,  is  said  to 
have  been  on  the  subject  of  his  colouring.  It 
was  a  sort  of  livid  green,  like  brass  diseased.  Yet 
tiiey  say,  that  when  praised  for  one  of  his  pictures, 
he  would  modestly  observe, '  It  is  a  pretty  colour  T 
This  might  have  been  thought  a  jest  on  his  part,  if 
remarkable  stories  were  not  told  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  other  people  with  regard  to  colour. 
8i^  seems  the  least  agreed  upon  of  all  the 
senses." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  36,  et  seq. 

In  connexion  with  Fuseli,  Hnnt  introduces 
another  curious  character.  "  His  friendship 
with  Bonnycastlo  had  something  cHuld-like  and 
i^cable  in  it  They  came  and  went  away 
together  for  years,  like  a  conple  of  old  boys. 
They  also,  like  boys,  rallied  one  another,  and 
sometimes  made  a  singular  display  of  it — Puseli 
at  least,  for  It  was  he  that  was  the  aggressor.  I 
remember,  one  day,  Bonnycastle  told  a  story  of  a 
Frenchman,  whom  he  had  received  at  his  house  at 
Woolwich,  and  who  invited  him,  in  return,  to  visit 
him  in  Paris,  if  ever  he  should  cross  the  water. 
'  The  Frenchman  told  me,'  said  he, '  that  he  had  a 
tuperb  local.  When  I  went  to  Paris  I  called  on 
him,  and  found  he  bad  a  good  prospect  out .  of  bis 
window ;  but  his  superb  local  was  at  a  hair- 
dresser's, up  two  pair  of  stairs.' 

"  *  Veil,  veil,'  said  Foaeli  impatiently  (for,  though 
he  spoke  and  wrote  English  remarttably  well,  he 
never  got  rid  of  hia  Swiss  pronunciation),  '  Veil, 
vay  not?  vay  not?  Vat  is  to  hinder  his  local 
being  superb  for  all  Atat  V 

** '  I  don't  see,'  returned  Bonnycastle,  '  how  a 
barber's  house  in  an  alley  can  be  a  superb  local.' 

"'You  doan'tt  Veil;  but  that  is  not  the 
barber's  fault.   It  is  your's.' 

" '  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  I'm  not  an 
aUey.' 

"  *  No  ;  but  you'r  coarsedly  e^norant.' 

•*  *  I  may  be  as  ignorant  as  you  are .  polite ;  but 
jou  don't  prove  anythii^.* 

"  *  Thte  thtevii  I  doan't !  Did  you  not  pay  he 
had  a  faine  prospect  out  of  window  7 

"  *  Yes  ;  he  had  a  prospect  fine  enough  V 

** '  Veil,  thtat  constituted  his  snperb  local.  A 
nqwrb  local  is  not  a  barber's  diop,  by  Qoadet  but 


a  faiue  -  situatioik    But  thtat  is  your  coused 
eegnorance     thte  language.' 

"  Another  time,  on  Bonnycastle'a  saying  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  auto-da-/vs,  Poseli  said 
he  did  not  know  that.  '  At  all  events,'  said  he,  '  if 
you  were  to  go  to  Spiun,  they  would  have  an  autSh 
da-f4  immediately,  on  the  strragth  of  your  i^pear- 
ance.' 

"  Bonnycastle  was  a  good  fellow.  He  was  a 
tall,  gaunt,  long-headed  man,  with  large  featnres 
and  spectacles,  and  a  deep  internal  voice,  with  a 
twang  of  rusticity  in  it ;  and  he  goggled  over  his 
plate  like  a  horse.  I  often  thought  that  a  bag  of 
com  would  have  hung  well  on  him.  His  luigh 
was  equine^  and  showed  bis  teeth  upwards  the 
sides,  Wordsworth,  who  notices  umilar  mysteri- 
ous msnifestations  on  the  part  of  donkeys,  would 
have  thought  it  ominous.  Bonnycastle  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  quoting  Shakspeare  and  tellii^ 
stories ;  and  if  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  had  just 
come  out^  would  give  us  all  Uie  jokes  in  it.  He 
had  once  a  hypochondriacal  disorder  of  long  dura* 
tion ;  and  he  told  us  that  he  should  never  forget 
the  comfortable  sensation  given  faim  one  night 
during  this  disorder,  by  his  knocking  a  landlord 
that  was  insolent  to  him  down  the  nuin  stiurcase. 
On  the  strength  of  this  piece  of  energy  (having 
first  ascertained  that  the  offender  was  not  killed^, 
he  went  to  bed  and  had  a  sleep  of  unusual  sound- 
ness."— Vol.  ii.,  p  39,  tt  seq. 

In  Mr.  Hunt's  account  of  his  residence  in  Italy 
occur  some  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  his 
own  personal  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies.   Ko  feel- 
ings in  him  would  appear  to  be  stronger  than  the 
love  of  home  and  familiar  localities.  When  within 
sight  of  Fiesole,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valembrosa,  when  the  Amo  meandered  beneath 
his  feet,  and  all  Florence  was  visible  from  his  bed- 
room window,  he  longed  earnestly  for  the  iields 
about  Hampstead,  and  would  have  given  up  the 
artistic  wonders  of  the  Florentine  gallery  for  a 
stroll  in  York-street,  Covent-garden.    This  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  especially  when  we  consider  his 
critique  on  the  Venus  de  Medicis.   The  make  of 
his  mind  is  entirely  northern,  and  thereibrey  though 
by  way  of  variety  his  fancy  sometimes  bettdces 
itself  to  southern  scenes,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  in  him  any  deep  yearning  or  sympathy 
:  with  classical  objects.  What  be  admires  in  woman, 
,  for  example,  is  not  beauty,  but  expression ;  not  the 
.  harmony  of  the  mind,  breaking  forth  from  tlie 
materuu  incrostation,  but  certain  prettinesses  of 
k  manners  and  i^tnre^  'constituting  what  we*  deno- 
minate the  agreeable.    la  all  the  passages  we  have 
!  given  proofs  of  this  may  be  discovered.   There  is 
a  certain  expressive  ease  and  elegance  in  his  style 
L  which  lends  itself  admirably  to  ^e  description  of 
what  is  pleasing.    About  grandeur  and  sublimity 
he  does  not  care.   These,  in  fact,  move  on  so  lofty 
!;  a  level,  that  to  bring  the  mind  up  to  them  requires 
exertion,  and  exertion  is  pain,  and  pain  is  the  anti- 
>  pedes  of  Mr.  Hunt's  philosophy.   He  loves. to  be 
at  his  ease,  and  to  make  nis  readers  easy,  and 
generally,  it  must  be  owned,  sncceeds. 

Hispoiodof  inroductiveneas(^^i»u^dne.com« 
1  menced,  properly  speiBii^d^QpfiilS^lir  from 
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Ita!y,  from  which  time  to  the  present  he  has 
poured  forth  work  after  work  with  a  profusion  and 
facility  altogether  wonderful.  His  style  had  by 
that  time  acquired  its  definite  form,  and  became 
equal  to  all  the  uses  he  desired  to  make  of  it. 
Somewhat  feminine  in  its  character,  it  possesses 
hnmorouA  bland  ishmenti)  and  graces  extremely 
atlanng  to  the  imagination.  His '*  Companion," 
his." London  Journal,"  his  "Town,"  his  "Wit  and 
Humour,"  hie  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,"  his  "  Men, 
Women,  and  Books,"  his  "Jar  of  Honey  from 
Moont  Hybla,"  his  "L^od  of  Florence,"  his 
'•'  Sir  Ralph  E^ier."  his  "Palfny,"  and.  lastly,  his 
present  "  Autobiograf^^,"  all  combine  to  impress 
the  public  witli  the  belief  that  he  is  possessed  of 
infinite  literary  resources,  and  could  go  on  in  the 
same  manner  for  ever.  Still  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
remarked  that,  in  all  this  long  list,  there  is.  If  we 
except  the  tn^edy,  no  one  work  requiring  much 
constructive  power  or  any  very  definite  plan ;  and, 
in  truth,  whether  we  are  to  trace  the  peculiarity  to 
-nature  or  to  the  accidental  course  of  his  studies, 
Mr.  Hunt  appears  to  be  much  better  adapted  to 
the  prodoction  of  a  world  of  fugitive  pieces  than 
continuously  to  pursue  one  chain  of  ideas,  whether 
in  philoso;^y  or  in  art  Protracted  speculation 
demands  a  robustness  of  mind,  a  nervous  energy, 
A  sustained  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  incom- 
-patible  with  those  lighter  qualities  which,  in  all  his 
writings,  Mr.  Hunt  is  in  the  habit  of  displaying. 
Agreeably  to  this  view  of  his  character,  we  find 


him  displaying  but  little  partiality  for  ByBtcmatic 
wTpiters,  in  whom  he  would  seem  to  put  littie  faith. 
Bacon  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  eiception,if 
in  i*eality  he  cares  much  for  him.  But  Bacon  him- 
self was  an  unsystematic  writer,  and  is  rather 
remarkable  for  irregular  sagacity  than  for  powers 
of  philosophical  consti-uction.  He  specvilated  as 
the  soul  is  supposed  to  take  up  its  lodging  in  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  erratically— 
accorcUng  to  dianco  predilections  rather  than  n> 
cording  to  any  foregone  concluuons  or  Bymmetri* 
cal  theory. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Hmit :  lie  has  formed  for  him- 
self a  pleasant  kind  of  philosophy,  of  sufficient 
force  to  ke^  his  mind  in  eqmUbrium*  to  keep  him 
on  good  terms  nnth  msm  and  nature,  and  to  inqnn 
him  with  consoling  hopes,  if  not  for  the  indrndrab, 
at  least  for  tlie  specieB.  On  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  thought  he  would  still  appear  to  i 
be  at  Eca,  though  not  far,  perhaps,  out  of  sight  of 
land.  As  he  has  not  thougiit  fit,  however,  to  be 
explicit  in  his  autobiography,  we  take  it  forgrantrf 
ho  has  not  made  up  his  mind,  but  is  verging 
towards  that  repose  of  tho  soul,  that  ataraxia  k 
Pyrrhonism,  which  forms  the  goal  of  philcsopti)-. 

From  wiiat  we  have  stud,  it  will  be  evident  thit 
Mr.  Hunt's  autobiography  is  at  onee  highly  ami> 
ing  and  instructive,  and  fiHa  vp  many  blank?  in 
our  litersffv  history  which  no  obo  could  have  filled  | 
up  better  than  he. 
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TwAS  time  the  parent  nest,  thoagfa  dear. 

The  liauet  should  forsake  ; 
He  lievcd  the  fbrest  &r  and  near, 

And  viBhed  to  choose  a  home. 
'  A  noble  ipaUact;  one*a  own  heartK 
Hie  pro\<erb  says,  lias'pricden  imth. 

Hie  oftk  alone  to  Uiii  appeared 

A  fitting  home  to  be. 
"  Here,  Uce  a  kiog*!^  my  honae  be  rttati," 

lit  said  I  "  such  nests  are  rare." 
Bat  hardly  settled  on  Us  Uiron^ 
A  flash  of  ligliiBii^  utmik  iim  Amn. 

But  vitli  t{ie  risk  some  lack  was  sent : 
.  Oar  kiof  'moogst  hemp-iaed  ftU  { 
Aad,  when  the  storm  ww  over,  wtM, 

And  found  the  oak  was  split 
Thtn,  id  ^niiy,  Iw  m^kthave  sen, 
How  Huk  safe  be  there  had  hew. 


With  notions  altc^ther  changed. 

He  to  the  g^und  repaired  ; 
And  on  Uie  griw  bis  nest  anangtd. 

Shy  of  the  oak's  laisehaQoe. 
But  soon  hit  idHy  was  confest; 
The  cattle  trampled  on  his  ntat. 

To  bn0d  his  third  bonse,  now  wdl  pnncd, 

He  chose  a  dariding  httsh ; 
Fir  from  the  tfannder-donds  remore^ 

Far  from  the  flocks  iuid  herds: 
A  bnsh  within  a  calpi  retreat, 
When  stUl  be  lirv,  and  life  is  sweeL 

Man  only  finds  bis  happy  life 
.Wh«  he  has  learned  to  dwdl 

Far  from  the  dangers  and  the  stri£t 
Of  palaces  or  hnts^ 

In  middle  station  he  Upiaord  the  best: 

His  Own  saan,  Us  own  master,  and  at  xert. 
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THE  END  OP 

We  are  not  disposed  to  join  tlic  general  complaint 
of  Opposition  newspapers  as  to  the  absolute  useleaa- 
ueas  of  the  Session  just  concluded.  The  Mercantile 
Marine  and  the  Irish  Franchise  Bills  are  some- 
thiug,  though  no  very  great  achievements,  for  the 
Legislature  and  the  Government  A  surplus  in 
the  Treasury,  the  diminution  of  panperism,  and  the 
healthy  condition  of  trade  and  general  well-being, 
instanced  in  increased  exports  and  amount  paid  in 
income-tax,  besides  the  mnltiplication  of  marriages, 
are  proofs,  at  all  eventis  that  our  presedt  rulers,  if 
not  exactly  what  we  would  wish  them,  are  never- 
theless such  as  may  be  tolerated  without  any  great 
draft  upon  our  equanimity.  On  the  other  hand, 
little  has  been  done  by  Government  to  raise  itself 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  E.'ccfaiequcr  has  shown  little  ability,  though 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The 
constitutional  philosophy  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
John  Russell  has  been  grievously  at  fault  in  pro- 
viding institutions  for  Australia;  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  most  pusillanimously  succumbed  to  the 
iniscfaievons  meddling  of  the  Peers  with  the  only 
sensible  clause  in  the  Colonial  project — viz.,  that 
vhicb  gave  the  settlers  in  Australia  power  to 
modify  their  political  institutions  for  themselves. 

In  Lord  Qrey's  department  there  have  been  other 
lailurea  of  a  mnch  more  serions  nature.  M'e  have : 
learned  from  Parliamentary  discussion  that  what- 
ever atrodties  may  be  committed  by  a  governor  in 
British  dependencies,  an  official  approval  imme- 
diately issaes  from  Downing<Btreet ;  and  that,  but 
for  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature,  the  unhappy 
Bttbjects  of  the  British  Crown  might  be  utterly 
de8bt>yed  by  the  incapadty  and  cruelty  of  its 
delegated  authorities. 

At  home  we  have  seen  fawning  servility  to  the 
Court  successful  in  obtaining  a  profligate  grant  of 
i>nbHc  money  to  the  young  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a 
nobleman  entitled  to  one-third  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  accumulated  by  his  deceased 
^ttrent,  and  himself  in  the  possession  of  two  thou- 
»uid  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  with 
svfaich  an  nngrateful  country  nigg^ly  remonerates 
bis  military  aervioea. 

Bat  the  Legislature  which  thns  pnnrided  for  the 
orphan  Doke  na^  it  seems,  found  no  time  to  adjust 
Viy  measure  beaxiing  upon  ithe  interests  of  thou- 
sands and  hmidreda  of  tiionsands  of  poor  folk  who 
oonfidingly  deposit  their  scanty  earnings  in  the 
Havings-banks.  The  doors  of  those  institutions 
"tand.  08  heretofore,  decorated  n'ith  an  inscription 
which  conveys  to  the  uninitiated  a  reasonable  im- 
pression that  their  little  hoards  are  protected  by 
ibe  national  faith.  The  delusion  is  occasionally 
dissipated  in  certain  localities  by  a  crash,  involving 
•the  rum  of  the  depositors ;  bnt  the  mass,  in  other 
jilaces,  still  believes  in  the  deceptive  Qoverament 
^"Aiwitee  and  tiie  names  of  local  trustees — 
'f  gnonot  that  the  latter  are  ezenqtted  by  a  i^weial 
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Act  of  Parliament  from  most  of  the  liabilities  of 

trustoes. 

It  would  not  have  been  particularly  moritorions 
in  a  popular  Government  to  have  taken  some  pains 
to  protect  the  humbler  classes  from  unmerited 
misfortune  ;  but  the  Russell  Administration  has 
been  satisfied  with  merely  mooting  the  question, 
and  voting  an  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  Ouffe-street 
Savings-bank,  which  leaves  the  claim  of  depoutors 
BufTering  from  the  fraud  of  a  supposed  GovemmGa.t 
officer  in  the  most  unBstisfactory  poution  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine^ 

The  County  Courts  Bill,  to  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  allude  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  another 
instance  of  the  singular  carelessness  of  the  interest 
of  the  masses  which  the  Bussell  Administration  has 
displayed.  Cheap  law  and  a  speedy  decision  are 
what  the  public  want  in  small  matters,  and  tho 
Lords  have  been  permitted  to  give  one  of  the  liti- 
gant  parties  the  option  of  ruining  his  antagonist  by 
adopting  the  costly  processes  of  Westminster-ball  if 
he  will.  In  these  matters  most  people  are  in  the 
bands  of  their  attorneys;  audit  would  be  attributing 
alm<^t  superhuman  virtue  to  that  body  of  prac- 
titioners if  we  were  to  snp^»ose  that  the  mass  of 
them  would  advise  their  clients  to  sue  in  courts 
where  their  own  emolnments  are  iusiff&ificant 

With  respect  to  the  Irish  Franchise  Bill,  and 
the  compromise  of  a  12'.  instead  of  an  8L  qualifi- 
cation, there  maybe  some  excuse  in  the  position 
of  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords.  That  venerable 
assembly  has,  it  seems,  put  itself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lord  Stanley,  and  Lord  Stanley,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Session,  has  omitted 
no  opportunity  to  mark  his  insane  hatred  of  com- 
mon justice  being  dealt  to  the  sister  island. 
Whether  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Orange 
faction  when  outraging  their  fellow-citizens,  with 
the  connivance  of  wittol  Orange  magistrates,  or 
in  refusing  measures  calculated  to  make  Forlia- 
mentary  representation  a  reality  for  Ireland,  that 
noble  Lord  has  acted  as  well  became  him.  "  Quog 
Dens  vuhperderepriusdementati"  and  the  suicidal 
folly  of  the  apostate  from  the  Liberal  party  is,  there- 
fore, not  much  to  be  wondered  at  Something, 
however,  has  been  gained  for  the  peoj^e  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  spite  of  this  greot  orator — by 
means  of  {uroxies  if  yon  will,  but  obt«ned  it  has 
been.  For  further  improTements  in  our  institu- 
tions a  more  united  House  of  Commons  \t-ill  bo 
requisite,  to  teach  the  Lords  that  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  sit  in  their  gaudy  doll-house  to 
obstruct  the  people  of  England ;  and  this  consider- 
ation brings  us  to  a  view  of  circumstances  which 
extend  over  a  greater  length  of  time  than  the 
Session  which  has  been  just  concluded. . 

It  was  in  1846  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  driven 
from  office,  and  succeeded  by  the  present  Aduiinis- 
tration.   Weak  in  numbers,  and/chimuuL 
gence  as^ipoa  trial,  it  wiBBilk)t<fiy  be>4sp0^*4hat 
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the  Russell  Government  t-lioald  inaugurate  any  i 
great  measure).  Free-trade  found  itself  in  the 
ascendant,  Lnt  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the 
landowners  that  they  had  not  a  vested  riglit  in  the 
plunder  of  other  classes;  and  the  latter,  for  a 
while,  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  safely 
in  possession  of  those  ri<;hte  for  which  they  had 
struggled  so  long  and  so  hard.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  we  are  far  from  being  convinced  that 
the  bread-taxers  have  abandoned  their  hopes  of 
reinstating  themselves  in  their  original  position. 
During  three,  however,  of  the  fonr  years  of  the 
Buasell  Administration  the  country  was  not  very 
impatient  of  the  defensive  attitude  assumed  hy 
Government.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sat  by  and  occa- 
sionally gave  his  powerfVil  aid.  Parliament  was 
amnsed  hy  the  harmless  epigrams  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  exhausted  by  the  pig-headed  perseverance  of 
liord  George  Bentinck.  These  pastimes,  however, 
had  no  bearing  npon  the  position  of  parties.  Prec- 
ede in  corn  held  its  ground,  and  Government 
held  its  place  while  the  great  results  of  Peel's  com- 
mercial policy  developed  themselves.  The  present 
Government,  however,  has  done  nothing  more.  It 
has  snccessfully  traded  npon  the  measures  of  a 
great  statesman  who  did  not  belong  to  it — it  has 
been  supported  hy  the  countenance  he  gave  it. 
Nowthat  that  policy  has  been  fully  and  most  prosper- 
ously developed,  and  its  author  is  no  more,  a 
supine  indifference  to  the  wants  of  the  country 
must  no  longer  characterise  the  Administration,  or 
the  Administration  must  cease  to  exist. 

If  we  consider  how  Lord  John  RusscU's  Govem- 
ment  is  prepared  to  meet  the  county  in  the  ensu- 
ing session,  we  find  that  it  is,  in  effect,  infinitely 
weaker  than  even  npon  its  first  assumption  of  ofiBce. 
It  th«i  leaned  ^ipon  the  support  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  adherents ;  and  to  secure  this  it  is  a  charit- 
able assumption  to  suppose  that  its  halting,  semi- 
liberal  measures  were  framed  and  abandoned  when 
diere  was  the  slightest  semblance  of  opposition. 
That  mijjport  is  now  at  an  end.  The  Peelitea  are 
official  men,  and  anxious  for  office.  The  Protec- 
tionihts  are  well  aware  that  they  could  not  muster 
an  equally  efficient  body  of  leaders,  and  hold  off 
from  the  alliance  at  present ;  but  when  the  hope- 
lessness of  restoring  Protection  shall  have  dawned 
a  little  more  decidedly  upon  the  agricultural  mind, 
It  is  clear  that  the  habit  of  acting  together  in  oppo- 
^tion  will  draw,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  both 
the  speakers  and  voters  into  their  proper  relative 
positions.  Dubious  asseiits  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  encourage  the  Lords  to  tiiwart  Ministers, 
public  business  will  be  brought  to  a  stand-still, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  bo  will  be  alleged  as  proof  para- 
mount of  the  incapacity  of  Government,  and  it  will 
fall  unwept  and  unhononred.  In  this  danger,  which 
it  does  not  require  any  remarkable  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  foresee,  there  is  but  one  course  for  Lord 
John  Russell  to  adopt  with  any  chance  of  credit 
or  safety.  The  basis  of  his  Administration  must 
be  enlarged  both  within  and  without  tiie  House  of 
Commons. 

That  the  franchise  is  still  in  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory state  is  no  new  compkunt  There  are  po<^et 
boToughaand  pocket  countiei^  that  send  r^ffesen- 


tativea  to  Parliament  whose  votes  are  equivalent  to  i 
those  of  members  xiho  arc  bond  fde  elected  by 
thtiir  fellow-countrymen. 

There  is  the  army,  excessive  in  reepect  to  the 
requirement  of  the  public  service,  excesaive  with 
reference  to  the  charge  to  which  it  subjects  tk 
country,  and  moat  objectionable  in  many  of  the 
details  of  its  arrangements— arrangements  ander 
which  Royal  Highnesses  pocket  the  profits  of  master 
tailors,  while  the  troops,  regard  being  had  to  the 
money  paid  for  their  equipment,  are  the  wont 
clothed  of  any  military  forces  in  Europe. 

There  is  the  Church,  the  same  Augean  staHe 
that  it  has  been  for  a  hundred  years,  sastaiulng 
itself  in  public  opinion,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
merits  of  curates  whom  it  starves^  while  it  pons 
wealth  in  profusion  upon  cathedral  desiB  and 
courUer  bishops. 

Above  all,  there  is  that  to  be  d<nie  in  the  «• 
adjustment  of  taxation,  now  notoriously  distribirtsd 
to  the  advantage  of  tlie  wealthy  and  to  the  oppns- 
sion  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  will  entitle  the 
statesman  who  accomplishes  it  to  be  ranked  wi4 
the  Ute  Bir  Robert  Peel  in  the  affectiow  and 
remembrance  of  his  fellow -subjects.  Whichevw 
way,  in  fact,  we  look,  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
colonies,  there  is  an  ample  sufficiency  of  woA  to 
be  done,  and  much  that  cannot  be  dispensed  wift. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  Minister  to  be  able  tocon- 
gratulate  himself  upon  having  been  a  party  to  bygone 
reforms — still  less  satisfactory  is  it  to  hear  at  the 
close  of  a  sesuon  that  time  has  been  urell  spent  in 
listening  to  speeches  which  have  been  attended  | 
with  no  result  Our  life  is  in  the  present ;  and  «e 
confess  we  look  with  considerable  dismay  oo  Ae 
prospect  of  national  progress  when  we  hear  ftwn 
the  first  Minister  of  die  Grown,  that  it  not 
unreason  ablcor  extraordinary  a  measnre  ti( 
snch  vital  interest  to  the  masses  as  the  Oonnty 
Courts  Bill  should  be  mooted  ttdenty-tiz  yean 
before  it  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

With  respect  to  Parliamentary  tactics,  there 
remains  to  be  considered  another  circuniBhuwe 
hardly  of  leas  importance  with  respect  to  the  nudn* 
tenance  of  the  Government  than  the  larger  tojrics 
of  statesmanship  to  which  we  have  allucied. 
Administratiox  seems  almost  to  have  become  » 
family  afiair,  and  is  accordingly  feeble  both  in  iweU 
and  in  pnUic  estimation.  Its  appointments  hm 
also  the  same  unfortunate  character,  and,  in  some 
instance^  have  proved  nnaadsfactorv  in  the  hightrt 
degree.  A  remarkably  incapable  ^eer  is  sent « 
GOTemor  to  Ceylon :  his  conduct  ultimately  i^" 
pears  indefensible  to  everybody  except  Mr.  H«m« 
(the  salary  of  whose  son-in-law  he  had  increase^ 
and  it  become  absolutely  necessary  to  recall  Mbi 
Lord  Torrington  is  a  cousin  of  the  First  Vaarier. 
The  Governor-General  of  Canada  betrays  a  wsnt 
of  courage  and  conduct,  and  he,  it  appears,  «  * 
relative  of  Lord  Grey.  In  both  Houses  of  Parla* 
ment  the  important  posts  are  filled  much  on  the 
same  principle,  while  the  tried  advocates  of  Ae 
people,  who  originate  the  measures  required  vf 
the  people,  and  whose  influence  out  of  doors  movw 
the  masses  to  utter  their /irraoftitd^J^  ^^"^ 
■excluded,  not  m8i^'fi^ift^MftS^^**-CTm  fifl» 
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the  coonaels  and  confidence  of  the  so-called  Liberal 
Minirtry.  An  opportunity  for  a  change  in  this 
respsut  has  now  presented  itself.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  destined  to  n  prolonged  existence,  it  must 
be  in  consequence  of  its  receiving  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  real  and  active  Keformers.  Of  the 
acceasion  of  tlte  Peelit«s  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberals  &ere  is  no  chance  whatever.  Their 
game  will  be  played  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Hotue.  No  half  measures  will  disarm  their  oppo- 
ntion,  and  none,  we  tmst,  will  be  tried  in  the  vain 
hope  of  doing  so.  A  oordtal  union  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Legialatare  is  the  only  wav  by  which 
Oovemment  could  acquire  strength  in  Pariiament, 
or  Boeoeed  in  aa  appeal  to  the  eoontry,  if  driTen  to 
maintain  itself  on  fbe  hnsdiiga. 

1^  danger  of  the  Riusell  Adminietntion,  though 
marent  enoi^^  from  these  genrasl  oonsidenUions, 
•nd  BtUl  more  obvionsly  pat  forward  hy  eminent 
reformers  in  Parliament  when  they  have  antici- 
pated, with  no  g^eat  aversion,  the  possibility  of 
power  Toting  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Stanley,  is  a 
subject  from  which  the  political  daily  and  weekly 
press  have  hitherto  shrunk  from  discnssing.  In 
doing  so,  there  would  of  course  be  the  risk  of 
diowing  too  much  of  the  game  while  it  is  in  the 
process  of  being  played.  The  views,  however,  that 
sre  taken  iu  these  pf^;«8  are  pretty  generally  enter- 
tained by  all  who  have  ^ercised  an  independent 
judgment  on  the  subfeot;  and  Parliament  will 
meet  again  with  the  ftul  conviction  that  an  era  has 
arrived  for  a  marked  ohimge  in  tiie  oonrae  to  be 
porsoed  by  the  Gknremment  Bir  Robert  Peel,  its 
vital  principle  hitiberto,  U  no  more;  his  steady 
•mistanee  is  for  ever  withdrawn ;  and  the  dnbiouB 
votes  of  bis  late  adherents  can  no  longer  be  con- 
ciliated by  a  course  of  policy  directed  to  nothing, 
and  accompliahi  ug  nothing,  but  the  deface  of  the 
position  he  occupied.  The  Administration,  for  the 
sake  of  its  existence,  must  concert  and  identify  itself 
with  a  cbaraoteristic  policy.  Four  years  of  vacil- 
lations must  be  atoned  for  by  vigour  and  decision. 
Friends  and  allies  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  munt  be  more  trusted,  and  antagonists  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  lees  feared,  if  a  Liberal 
Chtvemment  is  to  retain  office  with  safety,  or  quit 
it  witbont  disgrace. 

If  a  contrary  course  be  taken,  the  probable 
results  are  hardly  dubious.  Though  Lord  Stanley 
has  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  insensate 
Orange  outrage  in  Irdand — the  defender  of  that 
living  lie^  ^  CMimdi  by  law  there  eatabUshed — 


and  the  obstructer  of  all  general  improvement  in 
that  unhappy  country,  a  combination  of  malcon- 
tenta  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  vesting  power 
in  his  hands.  He  has  already  shirked  every  occa- 
sion for  affirming  the  propriety  or  the  pjssibility  of 
returning  to  Protection,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  remnant  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  party,  may,  per- 
haps, endeavour  to  carry  out  a  policy  something 
resembling  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  For  this 
everybody  is  well  aware  that  his  temperament  and 
genius  render  him  singularly  unfiu  His  official 
career  has  given  no  indioation  that  he  is  capable 
of  conceiving  or  accomplishing  any  large  measure ; 
and  his  proverbial  rauinese,  both  in  speech  and 
action,  make  it  impoasible  for  him  to  adopt  that 
nice  tact  and  management  which  'is  indisiiensable 
to  practical  Pwrliamentary  stateianansfaip.  Assnm- 
ii^,  however,  that  he  should  ccmdot^  a  course  of 
reform  at  variance  with  the  pledge  implied  in 
accepting  office  by  the  aid  of  anti-reformers  (Mid 
anything  more  than  an  ephemeral  tennre  of  office  is 
incompatible  with  any  other  supposition),  there  will 
be  little  cause  for  congratulation  either  to  the 
LibCTal  or  the  retrograde  parties  which  divide  public 
opinion  in  the  country.  Neither  men  nor  princi- 
ples, under  such  circumstancee,  can  obtain  a  fair 
trial.  The  mass  of  the  population,  which  judge 
only  by  results,  and  is  very  ignorant  of,  tmd  very 
indifferent  to,  political  combinations,  will  aoquiesce 
in  any  system  of  Oovemment  that  is  not  glaringly 
imufificient;  bat  the  eharactw  of  public  men  and  t^e 

f>rofe«rion  party  principles  will  be  more  than  ever 
ooked  upon  as  a  mockery,  a  delad<m,  and  a  snare. 

This  idtemative,  however,  is  not  very  probable 
at  the  present  time.  The  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  peculiar  to  himeelf,  and  is  little  likely  to  be 
plagiarised  by  another.  Exact  parallels  are  the 
rarest  lAenomena  of  history.  An  obrtmctive 
policy  and  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  office, 
with  strength  renovated,  like  that  of  AnticBB,  by 
its  fall,  is  generally  Miticipated  by  sanguine  specu- 
lators. We  regret  that  we  cannot  share  such  hope- 
fulness. Life  is  somewhat  limited ;  and  now  that 
the  excuse  for  vacillation  is  removed  by  the  altered 
stirte  of  parties,  it  would  be  a  more  promising 
X>ro6pect  to  see  the  principles  of  reform  vigorously 
put  in  practice  by  a  libentl  Ministry,  end  a  Minis- 
try openly  recognising  its  real  friends  and  allies, 
than  to  contempkte  the  ;poflflability  of  the  possession 
of  office  for  an  indefinite  pwiod  by  those  who 
ground  Uieir  claims  to  poUie  confidence  on  the 
prindi^es  of  obatrootion  and  retngresnon. 


FROM  THE  GERMAK  OF  RAMLER. 


A  LiTTLB  busjr  bee  vas  flying 
Among  tbe  fiowers,  up  and  doirn. 

Socking  sweetoea^  erer  tiding 
AH  tbe  IdoMomt,  skipping  nooe. 

Hie  gardener's  daaghter  came,  and  teeiug 
:  BcHrbetobiswOTklilidfall, 


Said:  ** Little  be^  some  fiowcnbeii^ 
FoiaoBOiu,  wberefiDKSock  Aem  all?" 

**  Tea,  ^b»t  fs  tru^"  the  bee,  replying. 

Spoke  thoB  to  the  maideD  fair ; 
**Bat  I  leave  the  poison  lying 
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Lfgkis  and  Skadet  LtJand.  "By  Asbnath 
jxicHOLSoK^  of  New  York,  liondon:  C.  Gilpin. 
1850. 

Is  the  year  1817,  Mrs.  Nichoison,  a  native  of 
Xew  York,  repaired  to  Ireland,  to  beeome  there 
the  distributor  of  charity  to  the  starving  people  of 
that  country.  As  far  as  her  own  limited -means 
woald  reaeh,  aided  by  some  contributors  from ! 
the  United  States,  she  administered  relief  to  the 
cofferers  in  person.  She  accordingly  mixed  largely 
with  the  poorest  classes,  and  was  occasionally 
throwh  in  contact  with  bodies  and  individuals  who 
were  engaged  officially,  or  as  volmiteeTa,  in  the 
same  cbaritable  work.  1^  Tolnnu  bdbre  us  is, 
in  its  most  intorwUng  pdr^nw*  an  account  of  her 
Alventures  when  so  engaged.  The  earlier  parts 
refer  to  Englkih  dominaUon  in  tiie  oonntry  during 
the  last  seven  centoriea,  and  some  rather  vague 
hntiqnarian  noticea  of  what  Ireland  was  sappoeed 
■to  foe  in  -  the  period  preceding  the  invasion  of 
■StroQgbbw  and  hia  aseociates. 

TliQse  latter  parte  might,  we  think,  have  been 
-4>mitted  with  advant^e.  Ita  a  literary  point  of 
view,  indeed,-  they  help  to  give  "  local  colour"  to 
>the  work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  vny  advan- 
tage  that  can  be  obtained  by  prefixing  them  to  a 
practical  investi^ion  of  the  present  sufferings  of 
Ireland,  and  a  view  of  the  ramediea  whi^  au^  an 
invastigation'^raay  suggest 

We  are  witling  to  admit  that  two  semi-barbarouB 
•nations  contesting  for  the  possession  of  the  soil 
wreaked  the  most  inhuman  cruelties  on  eadi  other 
fet  centuries ;  that  a  krge  porti<m  of  the  deseendante 
of  the  ^emieb  and  Saxon  races  socm  became  id«i- 
■tified  with  the  native  Insh,  and  riuoed  th^r 
-misfortunes  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
jJown  to  Emmefa  Tebelli<m ;  thi^  in  coDsequence 
•of  Ireland  siding  with  the  Stuarts  it  was  a  neces- 
sary though  cmel  policy  for  England  to  govern 
through  the  medium  of  a  soni-military  Proteetant 
-minority,  whoee  power,  now  no  longer  indis- 
4>ensable  to  the  maintenance  of  her  own  freedom, 
tihe  is  earnestly  endeavouring  to  annihilate ;  but  if, 
from  the  continued  iteration  of  this  sad  tale  of 
enffering,  it  is  to  be  inferred  dther  that  Uie  cala- 
■mitieB  of  Ireland  are  the  inveterate  growth  of  seven 
centuries  of  oppresaon,  or  that  there  is  an  instinctive 
and  wiliul  desire  to  continue  that  oppression,  then 
nil  hope  of'amelioration  or  improvement  must  be 
finally  abandoned. 

Mrs.  NidiolsoD,  like  her  countrymen,  occa- 
sionally uses  the  phrase  proud  Ei^;land,"  aa  if 
she  stiU  docked  miat  were  ^e  aeutimenta  of  this 
island  towards  its  western  aister.  She  has  dnmk 
deeply,  indeed,  of  the  prgndiees  of  her  own  country, 
and  tnat  whicAi  die  has  token  under  her  protection, 
if  she  is  ignorai^t  that  there  is  no  Englishman,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who  docs  not  earnestly 
desire,  for  every  reason,  that  Ireland  should  emoy 
as  much  jwoBperity  as  any  county  within  the  four 
Iftisli^'fiiiw  ftRt  theoMitgf  >*i»lioiial-" 


oppression  should  be  put  an  end  to.  There  is  no 
privilege  of  En^ishmen  which  the  Iridt  do  not 
equally  claim  and  «ijoy.  To  all  profession  th^ 
have  equal  access;  and  if  legislation  for  tbdr 
coimtry  be  at  faidt,  the  Englifdi  and  Scotch  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Legislature  may,  with  wot 
justice,  denumd  to  know  what  practieii  measora 
of  improvement  Uiey  have' avw  broti^ht  forwird 
with  any  show  of  unanimity,  and  what  real 
improvements,  such  as  scbcmes  for  edocation,  «nd 
the  abolition  of  processions  and  &otion-fi|^tB,  the^ 
have  not  opposed  with  unrensoDaUe  b^trysnd 
virulence.  The  laws  of  fktgland  and  Ireland  an 
nearly  identical ;  the  former  are  admiaisteted 
Ebiglkh,  the  latter  by  Irish.  We  spnk  gnsial^; 
but  if  we  are  to  nodee  the  exoeptionu  casetj  it 
ma^  readily  be  shown  that  the  balance  of 
natives  in  one  island  holding  places  of  profit  in  tk 
odier  is  greatly  in  favour  of  Irdand.  If  a  nnr 
arrangement  were  made,  more  vacancies  woakt  be 
created  under  the  maxim  of  "  England  &r  As 
Et^Hsh"  than  would  result  fn»n  puttmg  the  Uae; 
hackneyed  cry  of  Ireland  for  the  IiidL"  it 
practice. 

The  real  truth  is,  admittii^,  as  we  ha:ve,  errm 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  errors  we  must  mi 
only  on  behaKof  the  twenty-seven  nrillicnts  dweltui; 
between  John  o'Groat's  and  Land's  End,  who  derive 
no  benefit  whatever  from  Ireland's  sufferings,  and, 
nationally  and  individually,  oontribate  with  a  goe* 
rous  hand  to  relieve  them  npon  all  oecasiootof 
extraordinary  muery— the  truth  is,  and  it  apfiein 
even  from  MrB.Nieholaon*8  narmtive,par«itfaeticilly 
end  nncoittdoDsly,  that  the  chmuter  of  the  pH^ 
^emselTCB  ia  the  real  cause  of  th«r  wrtfdiedm 
In  England,  a  tenant  ts&  the  fetm  liiat  is  htto 
him ;  in  Ireland  he  becomes  a  middleman  betmn 
landlord  and  cottier.  The  result  of  this  penwto 
of  a  contract  ia  too  well  known  to  require  fbiAer 
comment  An  Engli^man  of  any  nmk  alwsjsbis 
a  certain  standard  of  comfort,  or,  at  all  events,  what 
be  considers  reepectability— degenerating  often  into 
what  Mr.  Thackeray  would  call  mere  flankeydoo, 
but  still  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  self-respeci 
The  Irishman,  on  the  other  hand^  is  habituHy 
ragged,  and  even  cleaves  to- the  semblance  of  b^- 
gary,  that  he  may  elude  the  payment  a  d^or 
play  upon  the  pity  of  die  compassionats.  I> 
wealthy  houses  in  Ireland,  speaking  generall;. 
there  is  neither  comfort  nor  cleanliness ;  in  veiy 
poor  oonntry  labouren*  cotiagea  in  England  we  in 
often  astoniuied  at  the  presence  of  bom. 
-  Let  DB  take  the  famine  accoidii^  to  Urs.  NidKU- 
son's  diowing— it  may  serve  as  an  instanos  of  tbs 
hollownesB  of  die  charge  of  English  dpp««» 
Vast  sums  were  contributed  by  Govennnent  and 
individuals — city  mertjiante,  benevolent  Qnato^ 
town  uid  oountry  shopkeepers,  yeomeo,  CT* 
Ubourers  —  all,  forsooth,  opproawrs  oi  Ireland. 
Where  was  the  class  of  IrMimen  who  ooold  M 
reUedon  for  ita  dts^bnlM^^O^ton*  ^ 
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fiuted  in  London— there  \na  revelry  in  Dublin. 
The  English  subBcribed  to  pay  the  Irish  peaBUit  a 
jRttiinee  to  preserve  existence— the  Irish  landlord 
Uv  in  wait  to  tske  it  from  him.  A  few  military 
otticers  were  employed  to  adjust  the  machinery  of 
relief,  and  a  witless  fool  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Uenoanced  their  employment  as  being  that  of  spies 
sent  ont  to  survey  and  enslave  the  bind  I  To  crown 
all — when  Engluid  had  given  larg^y,  not  of  her 
abundance,  but  of  ber  necessity,  many  Irish  priests 
bla^hemonsly  bid  their  people  curse  her,*  when 
her  QDgrudgeir  benevolence  bad  been  interoepted 
fay  Ike  fraad  and  avarice  of  the  faithlesB  rtewards 
to  whom  it  bad  berai  intrusted. 

We  should  be  willing  to  adopt  the  proposals  of 
J(An  Bright,  viz.,  **  abolition  of  primogeniture  for 
nclivided  property,  registiy  of  property,  aboliUcm 
of  Btaapa  on  pordiaae  of  land,  aecarity  of  tenure 
for  ike  practioal  labourers  of  the  soil,  abolition  of 
^  Established  Ofanrdi,  extenuon  of  tbe  snfirage, 
Jind  r^oforcement  of  t^e  representation  in  ParUs- 
ateai'  (p.  394),  but  it  wot^  bo  idle  to  suppose 
diat  any  materud  change  in  the  character  of  the 
population  would  result  What  had  the  existing 
«ti^  of  the  law  upon  these  points  to  do  vrith  the 
oondition  of  the  people  of  Gweedore,  before  Lord 
Qeorge  HiU  began  bis  noble  wrarfc  of  otvilisation  ? 
Of  what  earthly  advantage  to  such  people  could  be 
die  duplication  of  members  of  Parliunent?  The 
most  dlstinguisfaed  Irish  landlords  are  Lord'George 
HiU  and  8harman  Orawford.  If  we  compare  them 
wiU)  Irish  Members  of  Faiiiamoit,  we  shall  have 
tittle  donbt  wbic^i  dass  ia  meet  nested. 

Xiet  tie  ncA  be  aoj^need,  however,  while  we 
dqdfoe  the  inherent  imiffovidence  and  other 
vkm  of  the  Irish  character,  to  be  ignorant  of,  or 
iadifferent  to,  <Hie  berme  phase  of  it  which  atrnek 
Un,  Nidwlaon,  and  mvst  strike  every  heart  that 
k  not  absolutely  void  of  human  sympathy.  The 
priest,  unmatched  in  valgar  violence  of  railing  on 
^  hustings — the  reckless  denoimcer,  the  virtual 
iBorderer  of  tiie  landlord  or  bailiff — a  very  ruflfian 
tnd  fiend  when  engaged  in  the  sectarian  aod  poli- 
ticfll  conflict  that  he  wi^ed  in  behalf  of  his  order 
and  his  people — was  doubtless,  during  the  famine, 
the  true  iq^ostle  of  God  in  tiie  cabin  <^  his  dying 
parishioners,  sparing  neither  his  purse  nor  health, 
and  often  perilling,  a  very  martyr  to  his  faithful 
mmistrations.  The  peasant  denied  himself  sus- 
tenance that  his  family  might  survive  him,  though 
it  were  but  a  few  days ;  and  the  mother — when 
-did  an  Iridi  mother  ever  Mfiue  to  die  for  her 
diildren? 

fiaett     Men.  By  Dr.  Bouet  Khox.  L&udon : 
Senshaw. 

-The  present  condition  of  mm  as  he  a^^tears  an 
inhabitant  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  his  past  physio- 
'It^c^  history  and  the  future  temporal  destinies  of 
his  race,  constitute  a  theme  cmitrasted  with  which 
the  gruideor  and  importance  of  all  others,  save  one, 
^nk  into  something  very  like  pettineee  and  insig- 
nificsooe.  It  has  since  ti»  time  of  Guvier  been 
■Bootuned  bey<»id  the  mdi  d  ploloaophic  dodbt 
the . would  has  wiHUrt  for  oountlees  agm,«t 


which  Nature  U  the  only  hisUirian.  It  ia  written 
in  the  geolo^cal  strata  that  sea  has  become  land, 
and  that  high-raised  continents  have  Hubsidcd  into 
deep  oceans,  not  once,  but  many  times,  that  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  those  earlier  ages  were  distinct 
in  genus  and  species  from  those  which  now  exist, 
or  have  existed  within  human  historical  memory. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  human  race  occupies,  as 
it  were,  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  time,  referring 
only  to  the  duration  of  the  terrestrial  globe  ,*  and 
that,  ^odging  from  anal<wy,  it  ia  not  impossiMe  tiwt 
a  period  may  arrive  -  when,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  now  existing  organic  life,  be  may  disappear 
and  be  replaced  by  other  forms  (rf  superior  or 
inferior  animated  being.  Wlut  shfdl  limit  Omni- 
potenoe?  Who  shall  presnme  to  ex|^n  the 
connseis  of  the  Almighty  ? 

It  ia  in  tins  ^irit  omy  that  i\M  great  piwe  <^ 
Natnre  can  be  perused  with  advanti^  It  is 
written  with  the  finger  of  Ood — it  is  a  study  which 
is  set  before  us  by  our  Creator,  and  it  were  to  act 
but  as  froward  children  should  we  deny  the  great 
truths  it  conveys  to  our  minds,  or  repudiate  the 
lesson  because  it  conflicts  with  our  vamty  and  self- 
sufficiency.  The  school  of  PJey,  which  perhaps 
has  had  the  most  extenmve  influence  in  England, 
professes  to  solve  every  anatomical  adjustment  upon 
the  specious  princij^e  of  raechuiical  utility  and 
obvioiu  expediency.  The  dove,  according  to  these 
philosophers,  ia- created  swift  of  wing  that  it  may 
escape  from  the  hawk ;  bat  as  the  hawk  ia  created 
equally  swift  of  wing,  -to  enable  it  to  prey  upon 
the  dove,  it  does  not  ai^mtr  how  the  religious  or 
philosophic  student  can  derive  oMk  advant^ 
from  the  infiHmayon.  The  same  spirit  of  explain- 
ing the  nnfothomdl^  deeigns-of  Providence  iiulttoed 
the  Dean  of  Westimnater,  in  hia  **  Bridgewater 
Treatise,"  to  apprise  us-  that  the  enormoos  deetmc- 
tion  and  seeming  waste  of  life — of  early,  infant 
life,  of  innocent,  pale-faced,  sweet,  -and  beauteoue 
youth,  struck  at  by  stem,  remorseless  Death — is 
"  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  f<Hr  the  multi- 
plying of  pleasure  f  Equally  presumptnous  and 
irrational  are  the  "  special  providences"  which,  by 
some  sectarians,  are  supposed  to  be  of  daily  oocur- 
renoe  to  their  minds  or  bodies;  and,  in  ^ort,  the 
boundless  errors  from  this  phase  of  human  arro- 
gance are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  th«r  being 
recapitulated.  Every  fresh  discovery  shows  that 
in  our  efibrte  to  pry  into  what  most  ever  be  hidden 
from  us,  we  have  merely  retarded  oar  {ROgreas  in 
that  which  we  an  pmutled  to  learn. 

The  troe-conrse  of  scieBtafic  inquiry  id  to  recave 
ihudEfolly  and  make  the  Booct  el  auch-  gleanings 
of  truth  as  our  fiumlties  enaUe  ns  to  aoc^re. 
Free  obeervadon  «nd  mductfon  «« the  implementa 
witii  which  the  Oieator  has  provided  us.  It  ia  In 
proceeding  by  this  method  that  i>r.  Knox  (a 
descenduit,  by-the-bye,  of  the  great  apoetie  ol 
Scottish  faith  and  freedom)  proposes  to  establish 
two  impta^t  laws  of  human  phyBi«k)gy,  which, 
if  substantiated,  may  lead  to  very  important  re- 
sults. 

He  comes  to  the  oonclusion,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a-B^aced  ttee  can  have  no  pennaM^  ^ustence ; 
•ad,  jeeondly,  thrt  i^siM-iliH>g^ 
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loca]iiy,  removed  from  whicb  their  existence  i» 
alsi)  limited  in  time. 

Tlie  argument  upos  whicb  this  first  propoutiou 
in  Ijodcd  begins  with  facta  wUicli  are  well  ascer- 
tained and  very  generally  known  to  the  most 
unobeervuit  Nature  will  not  perpetuate  hybrids 
or  mules.  Neither,  as  has  long  since  been  dis- 
covered by  breeders  of  cattle,  sheep,  •  domeatic 
fowls  and  pheaaants,  does  an  artificial  race  posseaa 
a  eelf-Bupporting  power  after  a  few  generatioiiB. 
Procoeding  further,  we  find  Hat  mulattoea  afaare 
ibSB  inability  with  tiie  lower  animals.  Unlesa  they 
receive  from  tiiae  to  time  an  admixtnre  of  pure 
blood  they  become  extincL  Beyond  this.  Dr.  Knox 
maintuns  that  the  same  phenomenon  exists  in  mixed 
raoea ;  say,  for  instance,  white  Europeans — as  Saion 
or  Celtic,  or  Sarmatian  and  Sclavonian,  or  the 
Flemish,  with  either  of  these ;  for  into  these  five 
indigenous  sections  he  divides  the  principal  races 
by  which  this  quarter  of  the  gl<^  is  peopled. 

A  m:^^  race  wears  out  in  time,  and  the  oountry 
it  inhabits  reverts  to  the  indigenoos  race.  This  is 
exemplified  by  the  procesa  now  going  on  in  South 
America.  It  was  an  ignorant  boast  of  Canning, 
in  even  &  physiological  sense,  to  talk  of  creating  a 
new  world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  He 
aided  in  outting  ulf  the  supplias  of  fresh  Spanish 
blood,  and  accordingly  every  one  of  the  new  Btaias 
of  South  America  is  becoming  filled  with  an  Indian 
populfttiun,  from  whicb  all  traces  of  white  ongia 
will  disf^pear  in  a  certun  time.  As  the  intellec- 
tual corresponds  mth  tiie  outward  physical  man, 
^vilisation  will  disappear ;  at  all  events,  only  such 
civilisation  will  remain  as  the  highest  Indian 
development  can  attain  to.  A  further  exemplifica- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  disappeu^ce  of  the 
ffficient  Qreeks  and  Romans,  both  of  them  poaseesing 
a  ticanditiavian  element  which  failed  to  be  renewed. 
The  description  of  Penelope  is  that  of  a  Scandi- 
navian woman.  From  the  mixtiu<e  of  Orientals, 
Scandinavians,  and  some  indigenous  race,  which 
may  be  termed  Peksgic,  was  constituted  the  Hel- 
lenic nation,  which  in  beauty  and  intellect  sur- 
passed everything  tbat  has  since  ^ipeared  on  the 
noe  of  the  earth. 

Certain  races  poeseas  far  greater  antipatiiiee  fhu 
others  to  amalgaxaaticm  wiu  specific  tribes.  The 
Saxon  camurf;  endure  the  Hegro,  as  is  shown  by 
&e  Boors  at  the  Cape,  and  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States ;  it  is  not  so  with  the  Celt,  or  the 
Gelt  Iberian.  This  in  some  measure  coincides 
with  their  resjpective  indigenous  localities.  The 
influence  of  duuate  on  race  is  hardly  appreciable. 
A  white  man's  skin  may  be  snnburnt,  but  in  no 
time,  however  long,  will  the  race  cease  to  be  fair. 
Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  arc  obvious 
examines  of  this.  In  N^ew  Zealand  and  Australia, 
both  possessing  temperate  dimates,  the  aborigines 
only  are  dark  skinned.  , 

-  It  is  not  likely  that  the  races  now  holding 
Skghnd  and  Scotland  ever  occupied  other  ter- 
ritorial limits.  In  the  southern  eounties  there  is  a 
Flemish  race ;  in  the  midland  and  northern  there 
are-  Scandinavian.  It  is  not  tme  Hhir  the  Gael 
^ver  dwelt  in  the  Lowlaacb  of  Sootiaad,  or  the 
Kynui  in  those  of  Bngbad. 


The  Scandinavian  is  the  blue-eyed,  fair-^aind 
German  of  the  Roman  historian.  His  habitat  is 
the  Lowlands  of  Great  Britain,  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  north  and  east  banks  of  the  Rhine; 
he  has  never  succeeded  in  passing  these  lituto 
to  fix  himself  as  a  raoe  permanently.  Of  the 
United  States  of  America  there  is  a  diswrtatiaB 
afterwards  connected  witii  the  second  propo^iofc 
The  Saxon,  as  a  race,  is  the  stroogeet  m  th« 
world;  but  uuUvidually,  taking  age  for  age,  and 
weight  &x  'WeiglUk  he  is  exceeded  by  the  GdL 
The  forma:  is  a  bom  democnt,  arrogant  sod 
confident,  loving  labour  for  its  own  sake,  if  there 
be  anything  to  be  got  for  it*  He  is  the  ooi^  bota 
sailor  in  the  world.  He  is  not  warlike,  thou^ 
brave ;  and  liis  strength  of  limb  makes  him  a  fcomi- 
dable  soldier  when  his  antipathy  to  diadpline  bae 
been  overcome.  On  the  Continent  he  h  now  lub- 
ject  to  dynaatiee  antagonistic  to  his  race.  They 
are  puppets  moved  by  the  head  of  the  Sannrtim 
race.  In  the  United  States  his  tendencies  are  faHj 
developed.  The  Celt  is  the  next  great^if  &ot» 
greater  race.  He  abhors  labour,  is  not  demoora^ 
and  is  warlike;  instead  of  building  his  how 
apart  like  the  Saxon,  he  is  fond  of  congr^sting  in 
towns  and  villages.  He  is  more  philoao]^  in 
intellect  than  the  Saxon,  but  less  so  than  the 
SclavoniaD.  It  ie  to  a  mixture  of  the  Istta 
tbe  Fiemi^  that  the  so-called  German  literature 
is  due.'  The  dark-haired  Sonthem  and  middle 
German,  we  should  observe,  is  -styled  Memiab  I7 
Dr.  Knox,  though  he  admits  tJiat  the  BelfpiBa  a» 
not  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  the  raea  & 
is  indined  to  think  that  this  ia  an  indigaam 
people. 

Of  the  fate  of  Europe,  Dr.  Knox  tagm 
gloomily.  The  Saxon  is  the  iucaroation  of  dis- 
union and  dissent  The  race  is  disunited,  and  cans 
noUiing  for  nationaliUee  or  affinities ;  it  is,  thwe- 
fore,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Sannatiia 
(Russian)  race,  and,  indeed, 'is  now  1^  its  mercy  « 
tlie  OontinenU  Thi^  however,  is  intolmUB  to 
the  Sax<m  nature. 

Gibbon's  prophecy  that  in  the  event  (tf  this  act 
being  oiqprMaed  by  militwy  tyrauBf  it  would  ^ 
across  the  AUsmUc  in  search  oS  liber^,  wiU^ 
fulfilled,  if  ever  the  eironmstanoee  occur*  (We 
may  remind  Dr.  Knox,  that  while  we  are  writing* 
and  for  ^  last  half  century,  Bremra  md  HiBb- 
burgh  have  bem  crowded  with  Saxon  and  Koth 
Prussiaa  emigrants  flying  their  country  for  that 
very  reason,  and  evading  every  obstade  throini  h 
tlieir  way  by  the  home  Government) 

Will  their  race  be  permanent  in  America?  D'- 
Enox  thinks  not,  without  constant  B.upplies  froo 
the  'nalivo  eradle.  1%  decay  of  teeth  early  in  li^ 
the  disappearance  of  plumpness  of  limb  ("the  sub-  1 
cutweous  adipose  cushion,  the  emblem  of  yootk'/r 
and  the  extraordinary  waste  of  infant  life,  iifl"" 
him  to  think  that  the  dimate  is  hostile  to  the 
transplantation  of  an  European  race.  (^^  e  oftr 
no  objection  to  this  surmise,,  but  is  not  the  natiOTli- 
sation  of  the  horse,  now  wiW,  and  in  great  aoM- 
danee  botb  in  North  and  South  Aaeric^^ 
ground  for  the  contrary  hypotheus^  The  ^^j^T 
*3«»dian  ha.  l«^g^f?y,f@TOgft  *^ 
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ke  has  recdved  some  aew  blood  sincft  bis  lettle- 
ment,  he  is  obviously  in  a  declioing  etate.  His 
noB  is  feeble  wben  separated  from  the  dusb  of 
his  kindred.  Further  exemplifications  of  the 
diffieulty  of  an  European  race  surviving  a  separa- 
tion from  Ha  original  habitat  are  given  in  the 
dlai^ipeanBce  of  the  numeroiu  Greek  colonies, 
and  in  the  fatal  experiment  now  made  by  the 
French  at  Algiers.  The  average  temperature  of 
that  part  of  Africa  doee  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
of  Europe ;  but  unless  the  colonists  were  constantly 
re«ruit^,  all  there  at  the  present  time  would  dis- 
appear in  fifty  yeara.  That  part  of  Africa,  even  in 
tte  days  of  the  Roman  Eminre,  was  never  colonised 
by  Eruopeans.  Gate's  aenate  at  Utica  ocmeiBted  of 
Roman  rMrchants.  ' 

The  Gipsy  and  Jewish  races  seem  to  enjc^ 
a  certain  immunity  from  this  law  ;  the  real 
habitat  of  neither  is  exactly  known.  In  all 
timea  even  Jerusalem  was  sluured  witii  the  Je- 
bontes  by  the  Hebrews ;  the  latter  have  a  Capdc 
cast  <^  countenance,  but  the  Copts  knew  how  to 
caricature  them  on  ^eir  monuments.  (Dr.  Knox, 
ve  may  here  obaerve,  omits  to  mention  the  monn- 
nentB  discovered  by  Layard,  bearii^,  we  are  told, 
a  still  more  striking  likeness  to  the  Jewish  cast  of 
feature,  and  present,  on  a  spot  which  has  historical 
jnobability  in  its  favour,  of  being  the  cradle  of  the 
AbrahamidsB.  Tafcingintoaccount,alBO,thelocality 
of  the  Jewish  captivity,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
very  obvious  solution  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
ten  tribes  ahould  not  have  been  generally  accepted, 
TIB.,  that  they  mingled  with  and  became  absorbed 
BL  Uie  kindred  people  whom  they  must  have  found 
in  Ohaldfsa.)  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  these 
two  wandering  races  is  their  instinetive  abhorrence 
all  labour,  in  whatever  part  of  ibe  world  they 
ai^  be  foand — a  circumstance  whidk  might  go 
some  way  to  accoant  for  tl»  race  surviving  in  so 
fluny  different  combes  and  climates.  The  Dutch 
at  the  Oape  have  lutherto  subsisted  in  Africa ;  and 
having,  till  within  a  few  years,  merely  super- 
intended the  labour  of  slaves;  it  is  possible  that 
this  exemption  from  labour  has  enabled  their  race 
to  withstand  the  influence  of  separation  fixna  tiior 
indigenous  habitat. 

Of  the  so-called  progress  and  improvement  Dr. 

If  we  knew  the  end  to 


(Perhaps  without  going  so  far  back  we  may  refer 
to  (dancer's  "Canterbury  PUgrims,"  vmtten  for 
the  nUddis  elaeeee  of  Kngland  before  the  Wars  ci 
the  Boees — a  o(nnpeeiti<m  at  least  to  our 

cheap  nmtapd^ata  and  periodioalB.) 

In  concluding  onr  notice  of  Dr.  Knox's  leetares, 
we  cannot  but  mention  onr  regret  that  he  has 
omitted  to  pot  his  bold  and  original  speculations 
in  more  connected  shape.  There  is  an  impressive 
vigour  in  his  style  that  enchainB  the  attention ;  but 
his  theories  of  mem  are  interrupted  by  propositions 
of  transcendental  anatomy,  which  have  apparency 
but  little  relation  to  his  main  subject ;  and  though 
frequent  repetition  of  a  favourite  point  stampe  it 
individually  on  the  memory  of  the  reader,  it-is  at 
the  expense  of  the  continuity  of  his  ideas,  and 
therefore  adds  in  no  sli^t  measure  to  the  difQcuhy 
of  comprehending  the  whole  explanation  of  thie 
theory.  For  an  annoyance  of  thb  kind,  whkii  the 
author  have  remedied  so  easily,  it  is  littlft 

omuolation  to  be  told  that  the  lectures  are  &ag- 
mmtary. 


J^nox  is  higldy  sceptical. 

"iriiioh  the  operations  of  Providence  tend  we  should 
be  m  a  conation  to  ju^e  of  them.  Many  extinct 
speciee  of  animals  had  as  perfect  an  organisation  as 
those  which  now  exist ;  and  in  spite  of  the  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation"  theory,  all  we  know  from 
anatomy  is,  that  there  is  one  embryo  <tf  man,  beast, 
ted  Inra  and  firfi,  whk^  we  can  conceive  ppsdble, 
imder  cerddn  oondita(»is,  t^be  developed  in  any 
■nimated  fonn,  and  that  deformations  in  ike  human 
being  are  often  merely  the  arrest  of  derelt^mait 
^-HWt  always ;  though  Ih.  Knoz  once  discovered 
tte  fltracttire  of  liie  arm  of  a  tiger  in  a  human 
bei^g. 

With  respect  to  the  human  mind,  it  Is  difficult 
•o  say  that  we  could,  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  dis- 
cover anything,  we  will  not  say  superior,  but  equal 
to  the  powers  evinced  in  every  deputment  of  in- 
ttfieelMl  aetivily  bytite«ODtemponriesof  Petielas. 


Mto»  Zeeie,  Hkilor  and  Boet.  An  Antobiogn^y. 

%  vols.  Londm :  Chapman  and  HaU.  - 
"  Alton  Locks"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic 
production  of  tiie  present  era  that  we  have  Eeen  fbr 
many  a  long  day.   No  other  epoch  could  hove 
produced  such  a  craais  of  democratic  disoontent, 
undefined  Communist  cravings,  and  semi-poet±« 
sentimentality  as  we  find  in  the  paper  before  us. 
These  tendencies  of  thought  are  illustrated  in  tiie 
progress  of  the  story^  vrith  considerable  talent  and 
power;  the  conclusion,  however,  rather  faUs  off 
both  in  interest  and  correct  apjweciation  of  Aa 
^hilosoi)hy  of  the  subject  of  discussion.  Tfaoaafh 
H  is  indisputable  tiiat  im]»0Tement8  of  mere  poH> 
tieal  institutions  will  &il  to  aocom|^h  all  that  i» 
wanted  to  elevate  the  mass  of  the  population  toth» 
position  whiclLdi^  should  hold  as  free  and  rational 
men,  to  tell  us  to  be  resigned  to  our  fiite  hwe  n^wn 
earth  for  the  sake  of  a  {womised  recompense  m  a 
fixture  world,  is  but  tiie  old  hypocritical  cry,  by 
which  ^estcraft  ever  attempted  to  maintain  itself 
at  the  expense  of  its  dupes.   Providence  nevier 
meant  to  reward  cowardice,  rioth,  and  folly ;  and 
he  must  foe  dastardly  inert  and  foolish  in  the  ex- 
treme who,  from  whatever  motive,  abandons- a 
righteous  and  reasonable  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
stEfferings  of  himself  or  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs.    A  vigorous  though  Jiomely  saying  of 
one  of  his  characters,  old  Ban^  Maek^,  "  It's  bo 
my  view  of  human  life,  that  a  man's  sent  into  the 
world  just  to  save  hia.soul  and  creep  ont  again,"  is- 
an  answer  to  ^  moral  which  the  writer  wtndd 
impTOss  upon  ns  at  the  oonclnBion  of  bis  talei 

Eke  tale  opens,  as  an  antobiogrf^hy  dumld  do, 
ab  avo.  Alton's  -fothw,  a  small  tradesman,  has- 
died,  leaving  his  widow  and  two  children  peuM- 
lees ;  and,  as  the  story  proceed  we  diseoTer  that 
a  sttrviving  brother  is  a  wealthy  grocer,  and  snpi^isa 
&e  destitute  fiunilywith  a  small  annuity,-whidh 
eonstitntea  their  sole  means  of  rabsistettca  The 
widow  is  a  sealot  of  the  most  repulsive  form  eS 
Calvinism,  and  brings  up  her  c^dren,  acoardii^ 
to  faar  foraTria, -with  gntMffiMn^  OSfil^^ 
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of  OUT  hero's  life  is,  however,  soon  broken^  and,  at 
the  all-powerful  bidding  of  the  pradent  uncle,  he 
ifi  apprenUced  to  a  West -end  tailor. 

A  somewhat  repulsive  but,  we  fancy,  not  un- 
truthful account  of  the  workshop  and  its  manners, 
is  given  by  the  novice,  who  soon  disoems  that  one 
leading  artisan  is  very  different  in  conduct  and 
sentiment  from  his  more  vulgar  associates.  The 
young  apprentice  exerts  himaelf  to  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  this  mum,  and  accordingly  makes  a  fair 
progress  in  acquiring  the  mysteries  of  the  craft. 
Another  acquaintance — that  of  one  Sandy  Mackay, 
an  old  Scotch  bookstall-keeper — is  accidentally 
made  by  Alton,  while  poring  over  a  second-hand 
book,  which  the  poor  lad,  who  brings  home  his 
wages  to  hia  mother,  has  no  money  to  buy  or  hire. 
The  old  man  takes  a  fancy  to  him,  and,  by  way  of 
making  proof  of  his  energy,  seta  him  to  learn  Latin 
by  himself.  He  accordingly  works  extra  hours  at 
his  trade  tQ  buy  candle  to  enable  him  to  study  by 
Bight  This  very  innocent  .occupation  is  discovered 
by  his  ascetic,  narrow-minded  parent,  who  views 
such  devotion  to  literature  as  criminal  and  unchris- 
tian. The  acqnaintauce  with  his  humble  mentor 
is  also  broken  off  at  her  instance.  The  lad,  how- 
ever, as .  he  grows  np,  revolts  at  the  B|nritnal 
tyranny  exercised  ,  over  him  by  his  mother  and  a 
hypocritical  missionary,  who  assists  her  devotions. 
He  is,  in  ccmsequenee,  finally  driven  from  the  house. 
Of  necessity  he  then  falls  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Orosstbwaite,  the  workman  before  mentioned,  and 
old  Mackay  —  both-  earnest  Ohartists.  At  this 
period,  while  visiting  Dulwich  in  company  with 
his  wealthy  cousin,  a  student  of  Cambridge,  pre- 
paring for  orders,  be  makes  an  accidental  acquaint- 
ance with  a  Dean  Winnstay  and  his  lovely  daugh- 
ter Lilian.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  rails  irre- 
trievably in  love  with  the  young  lady,  and  begins 
to  write  poetry,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  change  now  takes  place  in  the  workshop. 
In  consequence  of  alterabons  on  the  premises,  the 
menarenoltmger  to  work- there.  Heir  wages  are 
also. reduced;  and  the  prospect  of  fidling  into  the 
hands  of  nuddlemen,  tedmitailly  termed  "  sweaters," 
puts  an  end  to  ike  teiloring  of  Crosathwute  aiui 
Che  hero  of  the  tale.  The  latter  now  becomea  a 
vi(^ent  Chartist;  and  his  poetry  partakes  of  his 
politics.  To  gain  a  living,  however,  becomes  a 
serions  question ;  and  the  poet-tailor,  in  despair  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  his  imcle  to  enable  him 
to  publish,  resolves  to  lay  his  projects  before  his 
wealthy  cousin  at  Cambridge.  There  he  again 
meets  Dean  Winnstay  and  his  pretty  daughter, 
and  passes  some  time  on  a  visit  at  their  country 
residence.  At  the  instance  of  the  Dean,  he  expunges 
the  most  bitter,  though  most  truthful,  part  of  his 
poem ;  and  it  is  at  last  published,  and  brings  the 
author  into  notice.  The  vanity,  however,  and  the 
happtneoa  of  the  young  poet'  are  aadly  interfered 
with  by  the  abruptness  and  swcasm  of  a  Miss 
iUeanoTf  a  cousin  of  his  adored  Lilian.  She 
achoola  the  poet-politician  'mmiercifbUy,  and  dis- 
oovers  and  tries  to  thwart  his  passioa  for  her  rela- 
"iivo.  On  his  return  to  town,  he  is  so  much  noticed 
b^this  family,  and  witiidrawn  from  his  Chartist 
finend^  that  the  latter  hiat^  bgr  t^  ligiuficuit 


present  of  a  pair  of  second-hand  plush  inex^iKa* 
sibles,.  that  they  consider  be  has  wAd  himaelf  to 
the  service  of  the  wealthier  classes.  He  feels  ihM 
the  reproach  is  not  altogether  without  foundatton; 
and,  to  prove  his  sincerity,  offers  himself  as  • 
London  delegate  to  a  meeting  of  distressed  agri- 
culturists, that  might  be  attended  Tiith  some 
danger.  When  too  late,  he  discovers  it  is  to  be 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  Dean  WInnstay's  country, 
residence. 

The  danger  turns  out  to  be  very  serious.  Our 
hero  atten(£  a  meeting  which  degenerates  into  s 
riot  In  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  the  mob  sally 
forth  to  sack  the  house  and  granary  of  aa 
obnoxious  farmer ;  and,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  check 
their  proceedings,  he  is  seized  by  the  authontjes 
and  arraigned  as  the  instigator  of  the  rint  A 
trial  takes  place,  and  he  is  sentenced  to  three  years' 
imprisonment  This  period  terminates  on  the  en 
of  the  celebrated  10th  of  April,  and  our  hero,  like 
many  of  his  comrades,  dreams  of  barricades. 
Eleutor,  now  become  the  widow  of  a  Lord  E^erton, 
cdls  upon  him  to  implore  him  to  abstain  from  the 
wild  undertaking ;  but  he  bursts  away  from  har  in 
desperation  upon  hearing  that  Lilhm  is  to  be  the 
bride  of  his  wealthy  cousin.  On  the  evening,  of 
the  10th  <^  April,  when  his  political  hopes  bd 
been  all  baffled,  and  his  feelings  agonised  by  dis* 
appointed  love,  he  wanders  away  to  Waterl6t» 
Bridge  with  the  intention  of  suicide;  While  there 
he  meets  with  a  drunken  tailor  whom  he  bad 
formerly  known  as  a  comrade,  but  on  the  nine 
errand:  He  dissuades  him  from  the  attempt,  and 
accomptmies  the  wretched  man  to  his  lodging^ 
where  he  views  the  drunkard's  wife  and  chQdren 
lying  dead — the  victims  of  destitution  and  Qrphw 
fever.  Our  hero  catches  the  infection,  and  it 
nursed  by  Lady  Ellerton.  who  haa  -  become  a  kind 
of  smir-de-chariti  since  the  commencement  d  her. 
widowhood.  .  To  the  sermons  administpretl  by  bet. 
during  his  convaleacimce  we  have  alreoily  marked 
our  objection..  The  poet-tulor,  lyhen  tboogltt 
sufficiently  recoyer^'to  bear  tl^  voyage,  d^sits 
for  Texas,  but  dies  as  liw  vessel  nears  the  ax^ 
American  ooaAL 

Empermrt  o/*  Rome,  fivm  Aumu^  to  Caa^tm^- 
By  Mrs..UAM iLTOH  Gut.  Xondon :  Hatchant  . 
This  is  a  very  unpretending  but  very  useful  ydmne. 
Mrs.  Gray  gives,  in  every  chapter,  a  summaiy  d 
the  events  in  the  reign  of  each  emperor,  and  addt 
iu  an  aj^ndix,  whiqh  she  terms,  an  aller-cbapter, 
facts  collateral  to,  and  comments  on,  the  foreg(Ui>S 
chronicle,  mentioning,  at  the  same  tiip^  the  con*, 
temporary  [^o&ophers,  poets,  historians,  and  the 
like.  Her  work,  theeefore,  forms  a  good  in*"- 
ducti<^  to  the  studly  of  phjlosc^hic  historian^ 
such  as  Merivale  and  Gibbon,  who  treat  of  tbo 
same  period,  as  the  latter  always  assume  a  con- 
siderable amomit  of  geewal  knowledge  ui  tbor 
readers. 

We  suppose  maternal  affectipn  u  intended  to 
excuse  im  rather  superfluous  dedic^<^ 
work  to  Mrs.  Gray's  "  Child."   With  tbia  e«g- 
tion,  and  tb»t  of  pae  or,  tiyo-piecea.  of  verbal 
dop,  mch.  aa  MS^gitf 
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"deiMon himself  f6r  "debase  himself,"  we  may 
Ktfely  recommend  the  "Emperors  of  Rome"  to 
young  people  who  are  commencing  their  faiBtoricol 
ttodiei 


Ood  and  Mint.    By  the  Bev.  BoBSBt  Mont- 
aoMBRT.   1  vol.   London :  LoDgmsn  and  Co. 

Under  the  very  compreheneive  title  of  "  God'  and 
Man,"  not  much  qualified  or  limited  by  the  exe- 
geticol  "  Being  out)  ines  of  religions  and  moral  truth, 
according  to  the  Scnptnres  and  the  Church,"  Mr. 
Bobert  Montgomery  gives  to  the  world  a  mass  of 
fra^nnents  of  sermons,  more  declamatory  than 
l(^cal,  and  more  doctrinal  than  practical.  It  is 
atldre$fied  solely  to  those  classes  of  religionists  who 
tbink  with  lupi,  and  beyond  them  and  their  pecn- 
liar  doctrines  the  meilitations  of  the  reverend  author 
seem  never  to  have  wandered.  The  "Catholic 
CSnirch"  ia  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  esta- 
blished ;  to  separate  it  from  the  State,  and  thereby 
pot  an  end  to  the  mutual  comtptioa  tliat  we  lay- 
men consider  to  have  been  generatefl  by  th^  union, 
ifl,  of  course,  a  proceeding  impions  to  contonplate. 
The  press  which  does  not  proclaim,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,  figs !"  ia  of  course  unconverted  and 
reprobate.  Dissent,  heresy,  and  revolutionary 
dogmas  are  classed  together,  as  resulting  from  the 
awful  paucity  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  like.  All  these  terrible  things  increaiie 
iHghtriilly  in  consequence  of  Dissenters  sitting  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons.  We  deplore  the  waste  of 
fttoqaence  and  eameatnesa  iqion  each  themes. 


POETRY.* 

There  is  no  lack  of  poetry  in  this  most  prosaic, 
money-gotting  age  and  realm.  Arthur  Macansh 
has  produced  a  pleasant  volume  in  Dunfermline ; 
Mr.  Lambert  raises  the  son^  in  corn  and  timbcr- 
mongering  Hull ;  Mr.  Atlingham's  voice  rings 
SCTDBB  Bt  George's  Channel ;  and  Mr.  E.  Kencaley 
emits  an  cmnittm  gatherum  of  good  and  bad  taste, 
poetry,  politics,  and  philosophy,  under  the  astound- 
ing title  of  "  Goethe,  a  New  Pantomine  T 

Comparisons  are  odious*  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  them;  but  we  confess  our  heart  yearns 
most  towards  onr  conntryman,  whom  we  first 
mentioned.  For  the  informaUon  of  South  Britons, 
ve  may  state  that  Ma<%nsh  ia  a  poor,  we  are 
afraid  a  very  poor  mechanic,  crippled  withal,  and 
helpless;  and  that  the  volume  before  us  is  pub- 
lished for  h'B  behoof  by  snbflcribers  in  his 
neighbourhood.  These  facts  constitute,  perhaps, 
no  very  strong  recommendation  of  a  poet.  The 
followii^  extract,  token  at  random,  will  serve  the 
timber: — 


*  Tbm  Sodil  Obm^  ud  oUur  poen^  Artlntr  Maendi. 
Effistnigh:  'Jobs  Keoiics. 

Vamm  aad  Trtubtiou^  bj  Charles  K  Xiambert.  Lowhm  : 
VUttikxr  tad  Co. 

rioMBs  bj  V.  AlUindtem.  Loodin:  Oiapmu  and 

OiidW  A-  Kew  FuitMalM:  "Bf  £.  KcMdejr 


THB  MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 
The  inoUier  with  htr  blooming  child 

Sat  by  Uie  rirer  ikwI, 
DMp  in  whoae  waters  lay  the  iky. 
So  iliUy  beanUfiil. 
'  She  held  ber  babe  aloft  to  see 
Its  infant  im^  look 
Up  joyoua,  laughing,  leaping  from 
Tiie  boson  of  the  brook. 

And  as  it  gazed  upon  the  stream 

The  wondering  infant  smiled, 
And  stretched  its  little  hands,  and  tried 

To  clasp  the  shadowed  child. 
Which,  in  that  silent  underwodd, 

With  eager  gestures  strove 
To  meet  itwitb  «  brolher-kiss, 

A  brother-clasp'  of  lore. 

Langb  on,  laugh  on,  my  lisppy  child 

(TwsB  thus  the  mother  sung)  ; 
The  shrew,  Experience,  has  not  yet 

With  envious  gestures  flung 
Aside  the  enehnnted  veil  which  hides 

Life's  pale  and  dreary  look  ; 
Aq  angel  Inrks  in  every  stream, 

A  heaven  in  every  brook. 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  my  happy  child. 

Ere  drop  the  tears  of  woe 
Upon  that  mirror,  scattering  all 

Those  glorious  shapes,  and  show 
A  fleeting  shadow  which  thou  think'sC 

An  angel,  breathing,  liring — 
A  shallow  pebbly  brook,  which  thou 

Hast  fbndly  deemed  «  heavsn. 

Mr.  I<ambert  principally  confines  himself  to 
translations;  and  in  his  volume  the  readers  of 
modem  German  poets — Schiller,  Goethe,  &c — 
will  recognise  many  old  friends  in  a  new  dress. 
We  may  remind  Mr.  Lambert,  that  in  some  cases 
no  power  of  verbatim  rendering,  however  Ii^PK^f 
can  result  in  a  tolerable  Ebiglieh  poem.  Tho 
"  King  of  Thule"  has  fairly  beaten  us  whenever 
we  have  tried  him,  add  all  our  poetical  friends,  in 
cotmmili  cow,  have  reporte<l  of  him  in  like  man- 
ner. We  can,  therefore,  as  bards,  sympathise  with 
Mr.  Lambert'a  failnre ;  but  critics  cannot  absolve 
him  from  the  sin  of  publishing  a  failure. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  volume  we  extract  the 
following : — 

THE  FISHER." 

The  water  ruabed,  the  water  gnsbed, 

A  fisber  by  the  sea 
His  angle  calmly  watching  sat; 

Cool  to  the  heart  was  he. 
And  as  be  sits  and  watches  tben^. 

The  flood  uprising  parts. 
And  from  the  troubled  waters  Cur 

A  dripping  sea-nymph  starts. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him ; 

"  Ah !  why  my  harmless  Iwood, 
With  hnrnaii  iril  and  human  frajHl.  i  ' 

'    Tto  cruel  dailiiatfiiftV«OOg  it 
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Ah !  didst  tbou  kiMnr  in  ocean's  cares 
-  How  well  the  fishes  fare, 
Thoa'dat  pluoge  at  once  boutth  Ibe  waves. 
And  first  be  hxffif  tbere. 

"  Bathes  not  the  sun  witlmi  the  sea  ? 

Batbea  not  the  bright  moon  there  ? 
Thence  come  not^  breathing  of  the  waves, 

Entice  thee  not  the  deep  cairn  skies. 

The  moist  translucent  blue, 
And  image  of  thy  face  that  lies 

Here  in  eternal  dew  i" 

The  water  rushed,  the  water  gashed. 

It  wet  his  naked  feet; 
As  greeted  him  the  maid  he  loved, 
Hta  heart  wiA  looginii;  beat.  ■ 


Sfaeapiiket(»Mm,sh«ntvtohiB^  ■ 

And  all  with  him  was  o'er; 
Half  drew  she  him,  half  rank  he  in} 

And  seen  was  he  no  mor&— GoCTBB. 

Mr.  AUingham's  little  volume  is  a  maiden  pub- 
lication, as  we  learn  from  a  modest  deprecatory 
preface.  It  would  have  been  moie  sooceaafiil  if 
the  author  had  refrained  from  printiiq;  a  little 
longer.  Some  0/  the  poems  are  trivial  aod  com* 
monplaee.  There  is,  howerer,  good  prom  isein 
odiers.  "TheMaric-maater"  and  the  "Furies," 
a  nureeiy  song,  are  decidedly  go«d  Id  Uieit  re- 
roectiTe  kinds.  We  augur  well  of  hia  6atan  jn- 
cbctiona,  if  the  poet  takes  a  friendly  bmt,  thit 
patience  and  perseverance  are  indispeunUe  to 
attaining  literary  excellenco. 

Mr.  Kenealey's  book  is  a  diamal  perTernon  of 
great  learning  and  great  talent 
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Untied  Mutual  Uft  Atmrtmct  Society. — ^The  Reportread 
at  the  first  annual  general  meetinf^  of  the  meitaben  of  this 
Society  gives  a  farounibte  account  of  the  business  of  the 
office  oiuing  the  past  year.  It  states  that—**.  Daring  the 
early  part  of  the  current  year  the  Directors  were  impelled 
to  annsual  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  proposals,  in  con- 
sequence 6f  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera,' which  raged 
with  fearful  bt^ty  in  the  aotumn  of  1849 ;  but  it  will  be 
a  source  of  congratulation  to  the  Society  that,  notwith- 
standing this  serious  impediment,  167  policies,  ell^cting 
assurances  to  the  extent  of  49,350/.,  hare  been  conclud^ 
dorii^  a  period^  hut  little  more  than  nine  months  and 
that  no  claim  from  death  has  arisen  upon  the  fands  of  the 
Sodety.  The  Allowing  Is  a  statement  of  the  business 
tnaoMeted  doting  the  above  period: — 

IS'o.  AmoinL 

proposals  completed  and  paid  upon  .   167  ;£49,350 
Proposals  accepted,  and  PiVmiuma  not 

yet  paid   28  7,675 

Proposals  under  conrideration  .  .  11  3,275 
Prapoaals  declined  47  17,975 

Total  ...   .  1..   253  ;e78,275 

Established  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Assmance,  the 
Directors  fasve  k^t  steadily  in  view  the  importance  of 
cconomy.in  every  Apartment  of  management,  and  tb^ 
refer  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  accounts,  which 
will  show  that,  after  deducting  the  amount  paid  for  the 
necessary  alterationaand  improvements  of  the  offices,  54, 
Charing  Cross,  there  ha*  been  hut  little  more  than  1,000/. 
expend.  The  Directors,  under  the  deed  of  settlement, 
have  taken  powers  to  provide  the  sum  of  50,000/.  in  sup- 

Crt  of  the  motoal  system,  and  under  these  powers  they 
ve  advanced  the-  sum  of  2,000/.,  which  has  more  than 
defrayed  Uie  first  year's  expenaea,  ineludhig  alteration  of 
premuea ;  thna  leaving  the  prenuoins  for  assarance  at  the 
credit  of  the  Sode^  to  he  invested,  and  to  accnnulate  at 
interest." 

Tke  Eagle  Iiuwranet  Companjf. — Tfae  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  tlie  Eagle  Insurance  Com- 

Sny  waa  bdd  on  Priday,  the  IMi  nit,  the  Hon.  John 
letwynd  Talbot,  Q.C.,  Cbainnan  the  Board,  presided, 
lliere  were  also  present  Me««rs.  Walter  Andenon  Peacock, 
Churles  Bishoff,  Thomas  Boddington,  Nalhaidd  Oonld, 


Robert  Alexander  Gray,  Charies  Tliomas  Hotcoab^ 
Richard  Barman  Lloyd,  and  William  Wybrow,  DinttDnj 
and  Messrs.  John  Hewson  Abbott,  George  BUke,  Fn4e- 
rick  Blow  Biricet,  ^James  M.  Barnard,  Alexander  Boa 
Chisholo,  dec.  Proprietors^  Hie  advectiaeaent  comeaisr 
the  meeting  having  been  read,  the  Secretary  read  the  m- 
lowing  Report : — "  In  compliance  with  the  provision)  of 
the  Deed  of  SetUement,  the  Direct  ors  once  more  attend 
you  to  submit  their  annual  statement,  and,  in  confoniitT 
with  the  practice  observed  upon  all  former  occssiou,  viB 
preface  any  observations  they  may  themselves  hne  U 
makc^  I7  calling  your  attentton  to  tiie  Report  wlidA>r 
have  reoeived  from  your  AnditOfs  i — 

Iiwma    ii€  Tear  atJinf  Jm*  90,  USa 

New  Freninms  received        £  5,657   6  1 

Old  diltv  .  .  01,fM0  Id  9  £97,4«  %  U 
Ananities  and  Interest  on 

Horteagcs     .  16,069  T  I 

Bivideodi  on  foodcd  propertr  ICUSS  I  I 

Sundries          ...  MM 


Cluiryt  ofikt  Tear. 

Dividends  to  Proprieton     .  £  fl,llS   6  0 

One  per  cent  extra  163  U  0 
Claim  0%  itceati  ef  Heet 

Junrfd        .      .      .  70,044  IS  1 

Boniu  thereon    .      .  4,608    1  8 

Pulidcs  surrendered    .       .  3,360  W)  3 

Anmutiei  granted      .      .  1,702  18  10 

ConninioB            .  8^385  16  9 

Medioalfees      .      .      .  393  S  0 

Income-tax        .      .      .  • 
Be-AAsnranoo 
Expeuea  of  reanagwMpt 
Sundries         .  . 
Balance  or  snr^os  receipts  . 


IMOitkt, 
Interest,  SU.,  dna  to  Pra^ietoTB 
SandiyaeeoBnts 

Ptudca^aooont  .  .£121)679  15  0 
AsBoiaaes  Toad  .  561,120  11  1 


i  6,376  1<  0 


80^06  110 

3,7M1>  * 

806  »  I 

9.7WM  t 

6>U  •  < 
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Atutt. 

Amennt  invnled  oa  ]lkIort- 

gBfft^  and  Life  lotemu      .             .      .  £212,540  17  0 

Ditto   in  Rnemons    ....  11,101  11  0 

Saodi]  accoQDls    3,707    1  C 

3  per  cent.  Consols   74,336   0  1 

3  per  cent.  Reduced  A.nniii- 

tiw   70,f.39    1  11 

3}  per  cent.      £Uo          ....  154,Sfil    0  9 

ConwlidMsd  kmg  Amndtui        .      .      .  g,OH  15  11 

CUi MillrilU reeeivsble  ....  13,17*  3  S 
AdfRneed  on  the  Company'i 

fDliciw    S0,700  17  9 

Stanpi   6I»  17  6 

AgMtfbaluon        .     ,     ,      .     .  9^13  S  1 


4677,641    D  8 

The  item  in  this  Report  which  appeBra  first  to  call  for 
■Mark is,  the  MMmntrecctred  in  respect  of  new  tMvtuaett 
•ftcted  doriiv  Ae  year.  Thia  amoonti  it  will  be  found,  is 
lew  than  tlut  ncrired  in  the  picrtoaa  year;  ■  ounim- 
itaaee  wtith  would,  at  first  ngfat,  seem  to  indicate  « 
decrease  in  the  Company's  buatneas  in  the  one  just  ended. 
TV  Directors  an  bapmr  to  sa^,  bowerer,  that  snch  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  the  facts  being  that  whereas  266  policies, 
mrsgfng  624/.  each,  were  effected  in  1849,  262  policies, 
armgiw  656i.  each,  have  bran  eowpkted  in  the  year 
ending  Jane,  1850.  The  anonnt  aasiirei  ii»  therefore, 
ffreattt  in  the  butter  year  than  the  former.  pmnioia 
ii  kasi  merely  because  the  Urea  assured  are  younger,  and 
becasse  the  nnraber  of  term  policies  is  greater  in  one  year 
tiian  in  the  other.  Ilie  greatest  discrepancy  to  be  found, 
ia  comparii^  the  statement  now  under  coomention  widi 
that  of  the  prcriona  year,  arise*  nnder  the  bend  of  cUims : 
Ae  sum  paht  in  respect  wUeh  dnring  the  year  j«t  past 
eonaidenbly  exceeds  that  demanded  on  the  same  acoonnt 
in  the  forgoing  one.  This  increase  has  arisen,  in  some 
DKasore,  from  the  pieraleoee  of  chtrfera  during  the  period 
orerwbich  the  accoant  ranges.  Bight  of  the  total  number 
f)(  deaths  occurring  haring  been  reported  to  the  Company 
as  caused  by  that  disease.  The  arerage  annual  amount  of 
claims  p&id  in  the  three  years  unce  the  last  division  of 
snploa  in  1847,  is  S7fi7u. ;  so  that,  on  the  assumption 
that  60,OOOA  is  abont  the  true  average,  it  will  be  seen 
&at  the  acto  nl  one  is  still  within  the  mark.  In  the  last 
Report  the  Directors  mentioned  that  the  expenses  were 
400i^  teas  tha-n  they  were  the  ^ear  preceding.  They  hare 
now  to  report  a  fartber  diminution  in  them  of  no  less 
than  546/.,  making  tn  the  two  years  a  total  reduction  of 
946/.  in  the  nnnnu  charge  for  expenses  of  management. 
T\e  Directors  have  only  further  to  n>ention  as  the  result  of 
the  year's  proceedings,  that  the  general  fund  has  been 
increased  by  23,508/.  lOs.  lid.,  and  that  it  now  amonnU  to 
551,120/.  lis.  Id.,  a  sum  which,  taken  with  their  pro- 
spectire  income,  they  hare  reason  to  beliere  ia  not  only 
safficient  to  meet  every  claim  which  can  ever  possibly 
accrue,  but  which  is  adequate  for  the  provision  of  a  very 
considerable  share  of  surplus  to  every  member  of  the  Com- 
pany properly  entitled  to  participate  in  it."  The  Chairman 
then  commented  at  length  upon  the  Report,  and  moved  its 
adoption.  Mr.  Thomas  Vanghan  seconded  the  notion, 
which  wan  unanimously  carried.  The  Churman  then 
anoonnced  that  the  next  business  befpre  them  would  be 
the  election  of  an  Auditor ;  and  Mr.  Sambrooke,  who  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  for  several  years,  was 
named,  and  again  elected.  The  tltanks  of  the  meeting 
were  unanimously  voted  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors, 
followed  by  a  similar  rote  to  the  Actuary,  Charles  Jellicoe, 
Esq^  after  which  the  meeting  seiurated. 

Relimtce  Muluat  Life  Amranie  Society. — ^The  ordinary 
annual  meeting  of  members  for  election  of  Directors  and 
for  general  purposes  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  .30.  at  the 
offices  of  the  Society  in  King  William-street.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  "Dioby  Prinsep,  supported  by 
Colonel  Abdy,  Mr.  Vernon  Abbott,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr. 
Poeter  Whit^  Capt^  Hall,  Mr.  Young,  Dr.  Waterfield, 
and  Mr.  Lonsdale ;  and  the  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
InSnential  members  of  the  Society.  The  Chairman  briefly 
noticed  the  subjects  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  assembled  members,  viz.,  the  annual  election  of  three 
Directors  and  two  Auditors ;  the  progreas  of  the  Society 
dniii^C  the  present  year,  ai  evinced  by  the  aa4ltBd  aoeiMnls 


submitted  for  examination  ;  and  the  nodififta^on  of  a  rule 
limiting  the  future  distribution  of  profitA  t^^e  mode 
elected  in  reapect  of  ench  policy  at  the  fint  dil^pbution. 
The  Actuary  nnd  Secretary,  Mr.  Osborne  Stnitb,  tnc «  txvi 
the  Director!'  Report: — "Vonr  Directors  arM^ywJl'^titi.- 
able  to  rriteratc  tlie  tame  aasnrancet  ef  continuel!r|M)&- 
perity  with  which  they  have  hnd  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
von  on  previous  occasions.  The  premium  receipts  for  tiie 
last  six  months  amount  to  4,394/.  13s.  9d.,  making, 
with  those  of  the  previons  half-year,  an  a^regate  of 
8,7491.  17s.  9d.,  of  which  2,010/.  Os.  7d.  represents  the  new 
business  effected  during  the  year,  in  respect  of  123  pcdiciee, 
aesnrii^c  45,795/.,  whilst  35  propoials,  lor  earns  anoantinB 
to  S^OOOf^  hare  been  declined,  or  have  not  been  pntceedea 
with,  on  the  tenra  required  by  the  Society.  To  thie 
source  of  income  is  to  be  added  the  receipt  of  interest 
which  has  been  for  (kt  year,  including  fines  on  loans, 
1,122/.  13s.  Id.  Some  proposals  nnder  ooasideration  at 
the  close  of  the  half-yew  hare  since  been  com|deted,  and 
premianu  received  in  respect  ttiereof,  smoantiiig  to 
194^  fis.  Id.  Yonr  Dbcetors  are  bapp^  to  state  that  there 
has  been  only  one  claim  upon  the  Society  dnring  the  half- 
year,  in  respect  of  deceased  members,  for  the  snm  of 
200/.,  which  has  been  duty  paid,  and  tl^t  ia  regard  to 
lapeed  policies  from  norHpayment  of  renewal  premiums  the 
number  is  limited  to  nine,  for  sums  amounting  to  3,400/., 
Bpon  which  1L2J.  18s.  hsn  been  reeeired.  By  tiie  aeconntt 
laid  apon  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  yonr  Directors 
excrciae  a  strict  control  over  the  expenses  of  the  Society, 
the  per  eentage  of  whKh  npon  its  receipts  is  yearly 
decreasing ;  and  they  beg  to  aaeore  you  that  this  subject 
will  continue  to  have  their  attention  whilst  providing  for 
the  due  efficiency  of  the  establishment.  It  is  very  satis- 
beloty  to  find  that  the  intprorement  erf  the  funds  of  the 
Society  keqie  pace  with  the  steady  increase  of  its  hnrineis. 
At  ench  meeting  your  Directors  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
announce  an  advance  in  the  process  of  accnmulation,  and 
now,  after  the  diatribntion  of  a  second  bonus,  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  has  already  been  paid  in  reduction  of 
current  premiungs,  or  in  liquidation  of  sums  due  to  the 
;  Sodety  as  fbrborae  half-premiums,  yonr  Directors  hare 
the  pleasure  to  inform  ym  that  the  balance  of  improved 
preratum  receipts  for  the  year,  over  all  outgoings  for  the 
same  period,  amounts  to  5,930/.  12s.  lid.,  increasing  the 
general  fund  of  the  Society  to  29,820/  9s.  6d.  At  the 
general  meeting,  held  on  the  12th  February,  in  the  present 
year,  it  was  referred  to  the  Directors  to  submit  a  rule 
in  modlGcalioo  of  that  established  at  the  first  division  of 
profits,  by  which  the  mode  of  taking  the  bonus  was  limited 
to  that  elected  in  each  case  at  the  .first  participation  in 
pro&ts.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendaUon,  a  regu- 
lation will  be  sabmitted  to  the  meeting,  giving  power  to 
the  Directors  in  all  cases  where  it  may  not  appear  to  them 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  to  allow  a 
chuge  of  mode  in  respect  of  an^  bonus  that  may 
accrue  after  an  election  once  ma&e.  Yonr  Directors 
desire  to  record  their  senae  of  the  obligstion  of  the 
Society  to  their  Medical  Officers  for  the  attention 
and  skill  diaphiyed  by  them  in  every  case  aobmitted 
for  considemtioa  of  the  Board."  The  Report  was  adimted 
by  acclamation.  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Stnck  hnring  been 
appointed  scrutineera,  a  ballot  was  taken  for  the  retiring 
Directors  and  Members'- Auditors,  who  were  unanimously 
re-elected.  The  Chairman  then  submitted  that  the  nila 
passed  at  the  general  meeting  for  first  division  of  profits, 
and  confirmed  by  the  next  following  meeting,  rendering 
the  first  election  of  bonus  conclusive  ss  to  the  mode  of 
allocation  in  respect  of  all  future  bonuses  on  the  same 
policy,  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
nords "  But  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Directors,  at 
any  future  distribution  of  profits,  in  any  case  which  may 
not  seem  to  them  disadvantageous  to  tiie  Society,  t^i  allow 
a  change  of  mode  in  the  application  of  any  subsequent 
boons  upon  the  samepolicy."  The  new  regulations  having 
been  agreed  to  nem  con.,  the  meeting  separated  after  some 
further  conversation. 

CaHottc  Law  and  General  Life  Amraaee  Company. — 
On  Thursday,  the  25th  July,  1850,  the  fourth  annunl  meet- 
ing of  this  Company  was  held  at  its  bead-office,  8,  New 
Covcntiyetreet,  Lstoester-aouare,  London.  The  chair 
»» taken  by  Ifae  Right  l^^^^9^^^^doek 
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prcdtdy.  The  Serrebuy  then  md  the  Report,  which  is 
too  ieagiky  fot  puhlicalioD.  The  right  rer.  Cbairaiu  rose 
to  move  Iti  adoptioD,  recapitalatiDg  briefly  its  chief  poists, 
which  are : — 1.  That  only  two  destbs  hsd  occurred  in  the 
hBifwo  years,  notwithstan^ng  th«  MKTS  epMemie  of  last 
auCMnn :  one  was  for  500/.  and  the  other  for  200/.  Both 
were  Irish  lires,  and  the  claims  were  paid.  This  antall 
rale  of  mortality  wu  referred  to  as  h  proof  of  the  cnre 
with  which  the  lives  of  the  assured  were  selected.  2.  In 
the  last  Report  s  hope  was  iodulged  that  ,  by  the  new 
airaDgenicDts  aoade  for  the  pracnration  of  huaisfM,  «s 
regards  the  asswance  of  iBTalid  '  Utcs,  the  appoinUneat  of 
additiODal  ageali,  and  other  changes,  that  a  connderable 
increase  of  business  might  be  reasonably  looked  for ;  nor 
were  those  expeetations  trnfounded,  for  it  was  now  the  pleis> 
ing  duty  of  the  Directors  to  report  that  the  number  of 
iircs  auared  between  the  lat  Juae,  1849,  and  31tt  May, 
1850,  was  equd  to  doaUe  the  nnmber  aasnred  daring  the 
similar  pKceding  period.  In  the  years  1849  And  1850 
proposals  were  made  for  138  policies,  the  untied  amounts 
of  which  were  52,963/.  2a.  6d.  Of  these  123^  were  accepted 
for  4/>,123/.  6s.  Independently  of  the  two  policies  lapsed 
by  deiab,  16  others  hare  faifeu  in  durii^  Uie  year,  repre- 
sentiDg  a  sum  of  6^48/.,  and  upon  which  320/.  3s.  had 
been  received.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  Com- 
pany's iiperatiou  to  the  1st  Jane,  1850,  assoranoes  had 
been  effected  t*  the  extent  of  1,109,7321.  IZs.  6d.,  pro- 
dudi^f  in  annusl  pnounms  3,7321.  16h.  lid.;  bnt  of  these 
54  had  Lapsed,  nepresentiag  23,990/.  16s.  6d.,  on  whkh  the 
annual  premiunss  snKmnted  to  741/.  Is. ;  so  that  the  yearly 
income  of  the  Company  on  the  1st  June  last  was  2,991/. 
ISs.  lid.  3.  lliat  wbitst  the  DitectMS  have  been  anxioos 
to  extend  their  eperatiOD*  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
domi  they  have  been  equally  so  to  commence  judidons  cod 
fnergttic  measures  on  the  Continent  Within  the  last  few 
iwmths  they  have  made  the  attempt,  and  with  no  sinaU 
feelings  of  satiafcction  da  they  now  announce  that  even  in 
that  short  time  they  have  received  such  an  amount  of 
boaincBs  as  to  Wad  them  to  believe  that  the  remits  in  the 
pnsMt  TCtr  wiH  far  exceed  their  most  sangaioe  expeetn 
tiOBB.  The  Directors  Lave  found  in  Mons.  de  rEtanr,  o( 
Riris  (their  bead  agent  in  Prance),  a  man  uniting  in  him- 
self every  vecommendation  iriiich  they  had  received  in  hb 
favoKr.  The  Aaehbiahop  of  Paris,  his  Eminence  the  Car- 
dinal ArcUiishof  of  Lyons,  Menseigneur  Parisis,  Evtqae 
de  Langn%  &c.,  Ac*  nonwronB  priests,  the  praw — having 
examuied  Ibe  pitDciples  of  'the  ''Catholic,"  have  promised 
aadgiTcnproofaf thdrcordiatoupport.  Thericbtrev.Chidr- 
maeooaclitdedbjrmoringtfaeadoptionofUieReport.  StrR. 
Jenkins,  G.C.B.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
uDaniniouaiy.  The  retiring  Directors  and  Auditors  were 
then  re-elected.  The  resolution  of  last  year,  respecting 
the  remuneratioa  <tf  the  Directors,  was re-adopted,«adlOJL 
each  «<ere  wrardied  to  the  Auditors  fnr  tbeir  serviees.  The 
proposition  of  Mr.  King  was  then  read  by  the  ChaimiaD, 
viz.: — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the 

Eid-np  cmiul  <tf  the  Compnoy  be  increased,  and  that  the 
■rectors  bereqnested  to  take  into  consideration  the  mode 
of  effecting  tho  same."  Carried  unanimously.  After 
passiBg  some  cemplinmtaiy  rotes  to  IIm  oBeen  of  the 
Company,  the  meeting  separated. 

^ifred  Life  Aimnmn  Socitty. — ^The  annnal  meetii^  of 
this  Society  was  held  at  the  (rfkes,  in  Lotbbnry,  on  the 
16lb  inat,  Mr.  Maxwell  presuUug.  Mr.  Haafrton  (the 
Secntwy)  read  the  foUowing  RepMt>-**Tbe  Dbceton 


have  hitherto,  on  every  oecarioo,  had  mndi  pkasure  ia 
meeting  the  Members  and  Proprietors  of  the  Alfred 
Assurance  Assoctxtioi^  as  they  have  alwayn  had  a  more 
or  less  fiivourable  account  to  render  of  tbc  state  of  its 
aAurt.  Kx  the  present  meetihg  they  have  reason  to 
express  a  more  than  ordinaty  d^ree  of  satisfaction,  since 
the  statement  iriiich  they  hnve  to  submit  is  indicative  of « 
progress  and  success  grratn,  th^  believe,  than  any  which 
they  have  bad  to  report  on  any  previous  occasion.  Tbe 
accouDU  laid  on  the  table,  and  wlucb  hare  been  duly 
examined  and  approved  by  the  AnAtors,  exhibit 
increase  In  the  amount  of  tbe  asnonnce  ftind,  during  the 
past  year,  of  l.'>,7e4i;  making  a  totd  of  84,1041:  9).  3d., 
being  a  considerable  increase  on  the  nmount  carried  m  the 
previous  year.  The  premiums  on  new  policies  iisaed 
during  tbe  year  amount  to  3,478/-  9s.  2d.  The  claimi— 
not  those  paid  merely,  but  all  that  have  accrued  dariof 
the  year,  with  the  bonnsts  allotted  in  reepect  ten~ 
do  not  exceed  the  very  siudl  sum  of  2,41Cl.  19s.  9d.  For 
sn  office  of  the  extent  and  standing  of  Uie  Alfred  sidi  s 
resnlt  ia,  tbe  Directors  beUeve,  wholly  nnprecedeate^ 
and  cannot  fail  to  have  tbe  most  EavonnUe  effect  w 
regards  the  augmentation  of  surplns  at  ^  fortfacomiB; 
quinquennial  division.  The  experience  of  the  AUied 
in  this  respect  has  hitherto  been  renmfcable,  jaBti^>ii^ 
tbe  Directors  trust,  the  conchirion  that  due  esie  sad 
discrimination  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  iclectiniaf 
the  liv^  The  inooote  of  the  oOce  hasgndnallyincrcasid, 
and  now  amOunU  to  24,213/.  2s.  9d.  The  expenses  coe- 
tioue  very  moderate,  while  the  above  result  has  beat 
accoropUoied  without  any  faicreased  expense  to  the  ofter. 
TlielMreetonwanld  haveoodUkul^inMrfatingoatotta* 
equally  favoorable  ftetoiea  in  the  SocwCy's  abirsi  bat 
tbey  forbear  to  do  so,  as  the  general  review  o(  them  Win 
now  so  shorUy  have  to  be  made.  In  tbe  meanwhile  tber 
cannot  but  congntnlate  the  members  of  the  Associltioa 
on  the  prospect  which  presenU  itself  on  every  side  of  the 
very  satisfiwtory  resnlt  likely  to  attend  tbe  ^)^aacliiBg 
qoioquenniftl  investignlion." 
The  fcdlowing  is  ui  abstract  of  tte  balance-sheet:— 


lAabUtHei. 

Value  of  sums  aswired 
Paid-np  capital 
Assurance  fund 
Amraity  ftind . 
Bnilding  fund 
Stretton  Friendly  Sode^ 
Interest  due  to  Proprieton 
Assurance  claims  . 


176,800  l.t  » 
16,800  0 
84,104  9 
19,712  19 
8,230  t 
1,218  1 
417  0 
1,225  9 


Valoe  of  PKnAiaas 

Government  secnritia 
Mortgages 
Reversions 
Honse  in  Lothbury 
Railway  debentures 
Value  of  re-assurances 
Balance  at  Bankers 
PremiuBw  doe* 
Snndry  nceonnta 


.£308,498  13  4 

188,146  10  II 

40,983  5  1 
.14,331  18  I 
0 

14,400  0 
8,705  0 
5,198  15 

t,nt  14 

1,006  1 
4S8  6 


£306,1»  13  i 


ft-  '  - 
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UNIVEESITY  REFORM. 


The  coiiditi<»i  and  prospects  of  the  three  great 
lutiveTaities  of  Oxfora,  Cambridge,  and  Bublio, 
begin  to  attract  a  share  of  national  attention  in 
Gome  respects  eommensnrate  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject  Not  that  there  has  been  an  absolute 
vrmt  of  public  attention  hitherto — for  there  has 
itecn  mnch  controversy  thereon  in  the  last  eight 
yeara;  but  it  lias  neither  been  conducted  gravely 
uor  temperately,  nor  has  sufficient  knowledge  been 
acquired  by  the  public  to  conduce  to  a  just  conclu- 
fciou.  Out  of  doors  there  has  been  too  much  of 
froatimental  zeal  on  the  part  of  "  university  refor- 
mers" to  admit  consideration  of  all  the  questions 
appertaining  to  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
rights  of  self-government,  which  justice  demands 
in  tlie  broadest  scheme  of  reform  which  it  is  possi- 
Ue  for  legislative  Liberalism  to  devise. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  reform  has  been  over  senti- 
meotal,  or,  it  may  be,  too  covetous  of  the  splendid 
endowments  of  the  colleges,  academic  conaerva- 
tl<!in  has  not  held  up  a  better  example  of  ration- 
olity,  equity,  or  good  temper.  There  has  been  too 
luuch  blind  denial  of  the  necessity  for  reforms.  It 
is  not  twenty  years  since  Oxford,  with  all  the  zeal 
which  bigotry  could  inspire,  opposed  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  London  University ;  and  her  learned 
Advocate  declared  before  a  high  tribunal  of  the 
'and,  that  tlie  proposal  was  in  contempt  of  the 
National  Church,  of  the  purity  of  religion,  and  a 
Bubstitution  of  infidelity.  Honest  William  the 
Fourth  was  charged  with  founding  an  atheistical 
institution,  and  warned  of  the  dismal  fixte  of  James 
tiie  Second ;  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  Brougham, 
for  his  sbaie  in  the  business,  was  likened  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Jeffnes.*>  A  change  has  happily 
come  over  the  sinrit  of  Oxford  in  Uiat  intervaL 
She  has  herself  wielded  the  best  ai^mnent  of  the 
controversy,  in  admitting  the  necessity  for 
reform  by  her  own  efforts  at  internal  improvement 
on  some  of  the  "  principles  of  liberalism  on  which 
the  London  University  was  to  be  founded ; "  and 
moderate  men  may,  without  dreading  the  anathe- 
mas of  atheism  and  infidelity,  venture  to  inquire 
how  an  academical  magistracy  hath  fulfilled  its 

*  Spe^h  of  Sir  Chnrlfs  "n'rthprcll,  Man  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Cunuctt,  on  the  sobject  of  Incorponttng  the  London 
UniTer^il}-.    3ith  April,  18»i. 
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stewardship  towards  these  "  nurseries  of  God's 
true  religion,  and  seminaries  of  good  literature." 
The  tone  and  temper  on  both  sides  are  so  much 
improved  of  late,  that  we  almost  venture  to  hope 
that  University  Reform  is  really  becoming  a  prac- 
tical question.  The  Parliamentary  discussions  in 
the  late  Session  have  been  of  use  in.  directing 
public  attention  to  its  national  importance.  If  the 
reid  merits  of  the  question  were  avoided  by  the 
constitutional  dispute  on  the  particular  mode  of 
inquiry  proposed,  the  debates  of  April  and  July 
last  are  still  of  importance  in  indicating  the 
starting-points  of  inquiry  with  the  view  to  a  just 
and  sound  conclusion. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Universities  will 
be  important  in  showing  the  popular  character  of 
these  institutions  in  times  anterior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  not  without  use  in  pointing  out  the  source 
of  modem  defects,  or  rather  of  collegiate  abuses. 
Tradition  fondly  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Oxford 
to  Alfred  the  Great.  Scepticism,  with  dull  disre^rd 
to  the  poetry  of  history,  coldly  denies  the  claim ; 
but  the  negative  argument  that  there  is  no  authen- 
tic document  to  prove  a  pecuniary  benefaction  is 
surely  slender  evidence  against  the  voice  of  tradi- 
tion that  the  great  Saxon  king  established  schools 
at  Oxford.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  place  of 
study  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
that  it  had  become  a  national  seat  of  learning  on  a 
popular  and  unrestricted  basis  many  ages  before 
the  first  of  the  existing  collegiate  houses  was 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  schools  of 
the  Dark  Ages  were  very  different  from  the  close 
corporations  of  modem  times.  They  were  halls, 
or  hostels,  hired  most  commonly  of  the  townsmen, 
for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  seem  to  have  been 
of  two  kinds,  claustral,  appertaining  to  religioua 
houses  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  secular, 
or,  as  we  should  term  them,  private  establishments. 
Mention  is  frequently  made  of  the  grammar 
schools,  sophistry  schools  (and  Oxford  has  not  lost 
her  cunuing  in  Uie  art^,  soiooU  for  arts,  medidne 
schools,  law  and  divinity  schools.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  Roger  Vacarius,  a  Lombard|  established 
a  hall  fit  Oxford  for  the  study  of  Roman  law,  and 
I  ]>rcpared  a  compendium  from  the  Pandects  and 
i  Digests  for  the  instniction  of  his  pupils.  This  is 
I  a  remarkable  proof  of  b»|«(t]@@M^)^li»n  in  that 
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age ;  and  die  fact  &at  the  king  vainly  endeavoured 
to  Buppress  the  school  shows  that  the  study  must 
have  [lean  popular.  But  it  is  probable  that  some 
cxnuideTable  time  elapsed  before  these  schools 
emerged  from  the  humble  character  of  lodging- 
bonses  into  the  dignity  of  academical  halls. 

Matthew  Paris  mentions  a  fact  in  Oxford  histoi^ 
which  shows  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century. 
About  the  year  1209,  a  clerk  having  killed  a 
woman,  made  his  escape.  The  mayor  coming  to 
his  lodging,  found  three  other  clerks  who  lived  in 
die  same  house,  which  they  had  hired  together. 
These  being  seized,  were,  by  order  of  the  king, 
hanged  in  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  liberty ; 
upon  which  near  3,000  echohirs  left  that  Uni- 
versity,^ some  g(Hug  to  Cambridge,  others  to 
Beading. 

Ano^ier  event,  which  occurred  during  the  next 
reign,  is  worth  mention,  in  illustration  of  the  rough 
and  ready  habits  of  the  "poor  acholars  of  Oxford." 
The  Legate  having  gone  down  to  the  University  in 
1238,  some  youi^  students  who  had  attempted  to 
enter  his  lodgii^  were  rudely  repolsed  by  the 
porter.  They  ^erefore  went  into  the  kitchen, 
where  they  found  a  poor  Irish  scholar  begging 
relief  of  the  cook,  who,  instead  of  an  alms,  threw 
a  ladle-full  of  boiling  water  in  his  face.  This 
provoked  one  of  the  students,  a  choleric  Welsh- 
man, to  such  a  degree  that,  having  a  bow  in  his 
hand,  he  shot  the  cook  dead  on  the  spot  with  an 
arrow,  an  ancient  proof  of  gown  and  town  anta- 
gonism. Master  Legate,  in  affright,  shut  himself 
in  the  tower  of  the  church,  and,  by  night,  made 
his  way  to  the  King,  having,  in  the  interval,  placed 
the  University  under  interact  Tlie  King  imme- 
diately despatched  the  Earl  of  Warren  to  Oxford, 
with  orders  to  seize  the  most  guilty.  This  busi- 
ness, which  at  first  made  a  great  noise,  was  at 
lei^ii  hushed  by  £he  mediaUon  of  the  bishops, 
who  ^evidled  with  the  University  to  make  all  me 
submission  inquired.  The  historian  adds,  that  the 
Legate  compelled  all  the  scholars  to  meet  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  above  a  mile  from  his  lodgings,  and 
go  on  foot  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  house,  and 
there,  putting  off  their  caps,  gowns,  and  shoes,  to 
go  to  the  Legate's  house  and  humbly  crave  pardon 
and  absolution. 

Oxford  was  not  always  famous  for  its  support  of 
kingly  tyranny ;  for  in  this  reign  we  are  told  that, 
during  the  war  with  the  Barons,  the  King,  in  1 264, 
became  Master  of  Oxford,  from  whence  he  expelled 
the  scholars  because  they  had  shown  too  much 
partiality  for  the  Barons.  In  passing,  we  may  re- 
mark that  six  years  earlier  the  Parliament  met  there, 
which  passed  the  famous  provisions  of  Oxford. 

The  first  colleges  were  established  in  this  cen- 
tury. Tradition  says  that  Alfred  the  Great 
fiinnded  University  College,  and  supported  it  out 
of  llie  royal  exchequer.  The  existing  foundation 
is  due  to  William,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  the 
carlieststatute  is  dated  in  1280.  Balliol  College 
was  founded  by  John  Balliol  of  Barnard-castle 
(father  of  John  Balliol,  King  of  Scots),  and  Devor- 


gailla  his  wife,  between  1263  and  1268.  KerfOD 
was  first  established  at  Maldon,  in  Surr^,in  1264, 
and  removed  to  Oxford  before  1274^  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  Clum- 
cellor.  TYie  attendance  of  etodents  was  very  large 
about  this  period.  Wood,  the  Oxford  anuligt, 
states  that,  in  the  early  pert  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  there  were  30,000  located  in  300  balk  The 
statement  has  been  regarded  as  an  exaggeration. 
Possibly  it  may  be;  but  we  must  hear  in  mind 
that  students  flocked  to  Oxford  from  various  partf 
of  Europe  ;*  and  if  we  consider  the  less  luxuriom 
habits  of  the  Oxonians  of  that  day,  who  were  con- 
tented with  more  frugal  fare,  and  humbler  lodging, 
than  the  aristocratic  men  of  the  nineteenth  centnn-, 
one  may  place  some  credit  in  the  statementf  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  account  for  the  rapi<i 
diminution  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  at  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  M»- 
ton  College,  when  the  attendance  is  ttated  at 
15,000. 

These,  and  other  facta,  stand  iu  singnlsr  contnEt 
with  the  opinions  of  certain  •'progress  writer^" 
who  find  no  good  in  antiquity,  and  pity  so  loftily 
the  ignorance  of  dark  s^;es.  That  the  Engjand  of 
that  day,  with  a  narrow  population,  could  send  n 
many  of  her  youth  to  the  chief  fountain  of  know- 
ledge is  a  fact  of  pleasing  and  great  significtnce. 
But  it  was  not  to  Oxford  alone  that  this  migbty 
concourse  tended ;  if  we  are  to  credit  historic  tes- 
timony, the  schools  of  Cambridge,  and  Reading, 
and  oUier  places,  were  proportionally  attractive  to 
youth  ardent  for  learning.  Wordsworth,  ia  his 
posthumous  poem,  has  beautifully  described  tbie 
spirit  of  the  times  in  his  fine  contrast  between 
what  these  institutions  are,  and  what  they  were  in 
these  "  ages  of  darkness."  We  cannot  believe  4it 
a  people  which,  in  spite  of  feudal  oppression,  atiJI 
retamed  in  healthy  vitality  the  folk-motes  of  thdr 
Baxon  forefaUiers — those  best  of  institutions  fiv  tlie 
education  of  a  people  in  ri|^ts  and  duties— could 
nnk  into  barb^an  darkness.  On  the  contrary,  tn 
the  sternest  times  of  Norman  oppression,  wneai 
Court  poets  were  resounding  the  might  of  fwd*! 
dominion,  Blnglish  minstrels  were  fanning  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  serfe  of  the  Englieli 
soil.  The  blessings  of  learning  were  not  denie"! 
even  to  bondsmen.  A  fine  old  metrical  ronttOM 
which,  perdiance,  has  lightened  Uie  toilsome  hours 
of  many  a  peasant  of  the  thirteenth  cantim". 
still  survives  the  wreck  of  time,  and  narrate? 
how  the  poor  despised  son  of  a  villan  becaiw 
a  clerk — no  uncommon  result — and  then  a  bialiop- 
Is  it  not  a  remwkable  fact  that  while  the  seignMU^ 
of  England  were  vainly  petitioning  Parliament  fc> 
prohibit  the  vilUns  from  going  to  Iiondon — which 
city  had  no  cc^nisance  of  ^llans^" — to  bring 
writs  of  debt  against  their  masters,  and  participite 


*  IfeHlydosUe  the  whole  umber  of  the  stateti  of  I860. 


•  A.  memorable  luBtoric  fact,  thonyh  belongin{[  to  •J'^ 
period,  may  be  cited  here  in  illoBtntion.  CcrUin  Bm^^ 
■cholars  at  Oxford,  who  had  adopted  the  f^sioiw  of  ""■■J 
carried  them,  on  their  return,  into  their  own  ooontir,  mo  twn 
paved  the  way  for  the  Huasite  docbino  which  mma  »*" 
Europe. 

t  lln  helli  exiiting  in  IMl  go 
thuthataniAer;  Hagai|itif  A*t9 
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in  tiie  priTfl^es  of  freemen*  Ae  serfe  and  other 
peasants  were  foremost  in  embracing  with  hearty 
enthusiasm  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  a  faith  not 
ignorantly  believed,  but  shared  by  the  learned  and 
noUe  of  the  land,  insomuch  that  a  historian  tells 
v  that  two  men  could  not  be  fonnd  togedier  and 
(me  not  a  Lollard.  John  Gower  and  Geofirey 
Qianeer  were  then  sii^ng  in  the  English  tongue 
to  the  English  people.  True,  while  the  "  hther  of 
Engli^  poetry"  was  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
the  Parliament  had  provided  that  English  should 
become  the  language  of  the  law  ^  but  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  not  all  at  once  change  the  speech 
and  habits  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Chaucer, 
tiioogh  the  connexion  and  associate  of  the  great, 
wrote  not  for  the  great,  but  for  the  commonalty ; 
and  that  his  sweet  strains  of  "  pure  English  unde- 
filed"  were  heartily  appreciated  by  the  people  is 
something  even  against  the  progress-cant  philo- 
eophy.  Better  light  literature  people  conld  not 
have;  and  the  early  popularity  of  the  poems  of 
Chaucer  is  unquestionable  evidence  not  only  of 
intelligence,  but  of  intellectual  refinement.  Who 
wo  old  change  C!hancer  for  our  twopenny  popular 
instracUon? 

The  names  of  many  of  the  ancient  Oxford  halls 
have  been  pi-eeerved  from  incorporation  with  ex- 
irting  colleges,  and  in  topographic  tradition.  Bal- 
liol,  for  example,  was  built  on  the  site  of  Mary 
Hall ;  Trinity,  on  Durham  Hall ;  Worcester,  on 
Gloucester  Hall ;  and  Pembroke  on  Broadgate 
Hall.  The  author  of  a  work  published  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  preserves  the  names  of  some 
of  Uio  other  balls  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  And  bowsoenr  the  hostels,  bala,  inoes,  schools,  and 
R%ious  houses,  whereof  thb  Unirersity,  since  the  Con- 
que&t,  did  consist,  and  which  now  are  wholly  defaced,  or  in 
part  converted  into  sotne  of  the  present  cnlledges,  were  for 
Aeir  number,  and  for  the  number  of  students  in  thent, 
much  aborr  all  that  are  now  extant,  riz. :  Diri  Frtdswidi 
grior,  S.  Mariae  aula.  Din  Jacob!  aula,  Oivi  Gre^rii  aula, 
D.  Johan.  Babtist  aula,  D.  Thonin  aula,  Portlat.  aulri, 
Stcerdotiss.  nula,  Peckwateri  aula,  Phisurii  Divcrsoriwm, 
Magns  AcademtB  aula,  S.  MarffHrets  Huln,  Rtfjia  aula, 
R<fpnc  auln,  Pittantii  aula,  Green  auU,  Corhetti  aula, 
Puve  Acadi^miffi  aula,  Stapul.  aula,  and  many  others  ;  yet 
St  this  present  there  are  eiitbteen  goodley  colled{;:e8  and 
kooKs  erected,  maintained  with  the  lands  and  revenews  of 
their  founders ;  and  seven  hals  that  students  lire  in  at  their 
own  cliar^,  not  having  endowment  of  land  to  maiotain 

 These  are  the  nofBeriea  of  God's  true 

religion,  and  seminaries  of  good  literature."^ 

In  the  fourteenth  century  four  new  colleges  wero 
founded,  and  Edward  IL  and  Edward  III.  made 
benefactions  to  the  University.  Exeter  was  founded 
in  1 314,  by  Walter  de  Btapuldon,  Bishop  of  Exeter ; 
Oriel,  in  1326,  by  Edward  II.;  Queen's,  in  1340, 
by  Bobert  EglesHeld,  ED.,  Confessor  to  Qneen 


*  Let  anv  sceptic  who  meers  at  onr  noble  common  law,  or  at  the 
^laity  of  aai  freedom-prewrring  tnanidpalitiea,  consnlt  and  re- 
fcet  on  that  m  ist  remarkable  entiy  No.  27  oa  the  RcUs  of  Parlia- 
■oit,  in  the  4-7ih  year  of  Edward  III.  To  the  petition  Parliament 
nsde  this  reply "  For  the  dirers  perib  and  mischiefs  which  would 
hqipca  in  this  case,  the  king  and  his  seignenrs  do  not  wish  at  this 
bae  to  change  the  oommon  law  as  used  heretofore." 


I  86  Edwaid  III.  e.  17. 


.  'The  Fonndationof  theTTnivemtieof  OilbnI.withaCata. 
Mno  of  tiiB  princimU  Founders  and  speoiaU  BenefiMAm  of  all  the 
CoUedges,  and  total  number  of  Studei^  XagistntM,  and  Ofllcen 
thenin  being."    London :  1661. 


PhiHppa;  and  New  College,  in  1886,  by  William 
of  Wykeham,  Chancellor  to  Edward  III.,  and  the 
founder  of  Winchester  College.  In  this  century, 
also,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  founded  Canter- 
bory  Coll^,  which  was  jifterwards  swallowed  up 
in  Christ  Church.  The  name  of  tiiia  establidmtent 
should  live  in  history,  as  Wickliffe  was  the  first 
Rector  of  it  It  is  probable  that  tfae  great  thon^ti 
whicli  paved  the  way  for  the  intelle^nal  freedom 
of  his  countrymen  were  matured  within  its  walla, 
though  the  reformer's  opinions  were  not  published 
until  after  his  toss  of  the  rectorship,  and  removal 
to  the  living  of  Lutterworth. 

The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  saw^  the 
establishment  of  three  other  colleges :  Lincoln  was 
founded  in  1427,  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  All  Souls  in  1437,  by  Henry  Chichely, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbnry ;  and  Magdalen  in  1466, 
by  William  Patten,  commonly  called  Wainflect, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  aud  Chancellor.  The  Uni- 
versi^  received  charters  from  Henry  V.  and  Henxy 
VI.  In  thereignofthelatler,adiTinityBchoolwa8 
founded  byArchbuhop  Kemp. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  an  age  of  trouble  for 
Oxford.  It  witnessed  the  Reformation,  and  the 
caprices  of  Henry  YIII.  In  1580,  when  Henry 
consnlted  the  English  and  foreign  Universities  on 
the  divorce  qneetion,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  too, 
pronounced  against  the  divorce.  The  regent- 
masters  of  Oxford  strenuously  opposed  the  King, 
but  the  doctors  and  heads  were  for  him.  At  last, 
it  was  parried  iu  a  convocation,  from  which,  Wood 
says,  all  the  masters  were  excluded,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  by  thirtj'-three  doctor?  and 
bachelors  in  divinity,  who  declared  the  marriage 
of  the  brother's  wife  to  be  both  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  \mt  the  seal  of  the 
University  to  their  decree.  When  Henry  ret olred 
on  the  suppression,  or  rather  appropriation,  of  the 
religious  and  charitable  endowments  of  England, 
lie  found  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  tlie  colleges 
tlianhehad  with  the  religious  houses;  as  even  those 
favourable  to  his  designs  had  the  plea  of  legal 
inability,  by  reason  of  the  local  statotes.  He  there- 
fore procured  the  enactment  of  a  statute  by  Parlia- 
ment,* annulling  all  private  statutes  whereby  any 
grant  or  election  made  by  the  head,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  major  part  of  the  body,  was  liable 
to  be  obstructed  by  any  one  or  more  being  the  mi- 
nority. This  bold  act  of  encroachment  on  fnnda- 
mentel  rights,  and  of  servile  compliance  by  the 
Parliament  (a  favourite  precedent  now-a-days), 
enabled  Henry  to  accomplish  his  designs.  It  would 
seem  tbat  the  King  hesitated  whether  he  should  dis- 
solve the  colleges  altogether ;  for  a  humble  petition 
from  haOi  Universities  remained  mianawexed  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  it  was  talked  at  court  for  some 
time  of  TO^ng  great  alterations  in  their  statutes. 
It  was,  however,  at  lengUi  resolved  to  contiDno 
them  upon  the  same  footing.  The  ^endid  re- 
endowment  of  Christ  Church,  originally  founded 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  commemorates  this  critical  event 
in  Oxford  history. 
Although  the  Reformation  gave  freedom,  to  the 
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mind,  it  was  not  &voarable  to  the  free  development 
of  the  Univerai^.  The  snppreBuon  of  the  religiouB 
housee  waa  a  severe  blow ;  for  as  many  of  the 
abbevB  and  monasteries  had  their  halls  in  Oxford 
for  the  instraction  of  their  novices  in  the  Iii>eral 
arts,  these  fell  with  the  parent  institutions.  From 
this  cause,  and  the  troubles  of  the  period,  the 
popularity  of  Oxford  declined,  and  the  attendance 
of  students  decreased  from  the  almost  fabulous  esti- 
mate of  the  third  Henry's  time  to  the  narrow 
^^bilides  of  the  endowed  colle^  and  Urg^r 

In  1570  an  act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  pro- 
viding that  "the  Right  Honourable  Bobeii  £arl 
of  Leicester,  now  Ohfucellor  of  the  said  University 
of  Oxford,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  and  the 
masters  and  scholars  of  the  same  University  of 
Oxford  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  incorporate, 
and  have  a  perpetual  snccession,  in  fact,  deed,  and 
name,  in  the  name  of  the  Chancellor,  masters,  and 
scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  that  the 
same  Chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the  same 
University  for  the  time  being,  from  henceforth  by 
the  name  of  the  Chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  by  none  other 
names  or  name,  shall  be  called  and  named  for  ever 
more."*  This  is  commonly  cited  as  the  first  act 
of  incorporation ;  but  we  apprehend  that  it  is  only  to 
bo  taken  as  a  confirmative  or  declaratory  act.  The 
University  has  an  older  and  better  title  in  imme- 
morial prescription  than  the  best  act  of  patronage 
done  by  good  Queen  Bess.  During  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (1564-1588)  a 
remarbible  innovation  was  made  on  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  academical  commonwealth 
worthy  of  note  by  our  University  r^ormere.  Prior 
to  the  Reformation*  as  before  obeerved,'  much  free- 
dom prev^led  with  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  halls  for  study ;  but  under  the  role  of  Lord  Lei- 
cester a  change  was  made,  the  evil  effects  of  which 
liavo  Iflflted  down  to  our  own  day.  Wc  have 
remarked  that,  consequent  on  the  troubles  of  the 
Reformation,  the  attendance  of  students  dwindled 
down  to  the  limits  of  tb^  then  existing  colleges  and 
halls.  The  fetters  of  monopoly  were  then,  for  the 
first  time,  rivetted.  The  Chancellor  assumed  to 
himself  the  right  to  nominate  the  heads  of  all  the 
halls  in  the  University  ;  and  that  being  conceded 
to  him,  the  power  of  establishing  new  halls  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  academical  commonalty. 
It  was  a  fundamental  change  of  despotism  for  repub- 
lican government  A  l^r  provision,  requiring 
matriculation  at  one  of  the  existing  colleges  or 
halls  within  a  week  of  Uiuversity  matriciSation, 
tightened  the  monopoly .f 

The  collegiate  benefactions  in  this  century  were 
these:  Brazennoso  College,  founded  in  1509,  by 
William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Corpus  Chrlati, 
in  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Lord  Keeper;  Christ  Church,  in  162G, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  completed,  with 
-Kjjlendid  endowments,  by  Henry  VIIL ;  Trinity, 
in  1536,  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  of  Tittenhanger, 


*  13thEli»ibetb,e.20. 
t  Vide  Cuoliiw  StatHtM. 


Herts;"  SL  J(AnX  in  1566,  by  Sir  Thomas  We, 
Alderman  of  Londtm;  and  Je8Qs,inl671,byQuai 
Elizabeth,  on  the  petition  of  Hugh  Price,  D.GJU, 
Treasurer  of  St  David's. 

The  enumeration  of  the  subsequent  fouDdation 
may  be  conveniently  completed  here.  To  the 
seventeenth  century  belong  two  colleges:  \^ad- 
ham,  founded  in  1613,  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  of 
Merefield,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Esq.;  and 
Pembroke,  in  1620,  by  Thomas  Tisdal.  of  Glisdal, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  Esq. ;  and  Richard  Wigk- 
wicfc.  Rector  of  Isley,  Berks.  To  last  ceatniv 
belongs  Worcester  College,  founded  in  17U,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of  Bently,  Worcestershire. 
The  first  half  of  the  wealthy  nineteenth  century  W 
nearly  expired  without  a  single  collegiate  addition. 
Witii  idl  our  riches  and  boasted  mimificence.  aie 
we  content  to  enjoy  the  benevolence  of  our  foR- 
fathers  without  adding  to  the  store? 

As  a  University,  Oxford  had  always  mmd 
the  blessing  of  self-govermnent   It  had  ancvjs 
been  governed  by  statutes  of  its  own  making;  hA 
in  the  course  of  centuries  these  statutes  had  accu- 
mulated into  an  inconvenient  and  chaotic  nm 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  under  the  ChanceIlo> 
ship  of  Archbishop  Ijaud,  a  digested  code  ™ 
compiled  by  special  delegates,  and  ratified  in  Cos- 
vocation.    These  statutes  received  the  title  of  I 
"Corpus  Statutorum  Universitatis  Oxonienais:'  | 
they  are  known  as  the  Caroline  Statutes.  Under  j 
their  provisions  the  government  of  the  Umveraty  I 
was  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  col-  i 
leges  and  halls ;  and  these  reguW>ions  are,  for  the  I 
most  part,  in  force  at  the  present  time.  VTe 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Oxonian  exclDEd>'e- 
ness  is  rather  a  modem  than  even  a  middle-i^  | 
feeling.   Even  in  the  High  Chnrch  days  of  Laud.  I 
Oxford  evinced  sometiiing  of  an  traaectarian  sprit;  , 
for  the  lordly  prelate  having  heard  of  certun  j 
puritanical  manifestations,  visited  both  Univerdda 
in  character  of  metropolitan.    He  encountered  con- 
siderable opposition ;  Oxford,  as  well  as  Cambridge, 
maintaining  that  he  had  not  the  right  of  Tiaitiug 
as  archbishop,  though  they  did  not  deny  diai  hf 
might  do  it  by  the  King's  commission,   land  wts 
supported  by  the  King,  and  carried  his  point  It 
was  subsequent  to  tins  that  the  Caroline  Katoto 
were  enacted.f 

Little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  th* 
progress  of  Oxford  save  to  adduce  some  stadsticil 
calculations,  which  show  the  decline  of  the  Uni^* 
sity  in  nationality,  or,  at  leart,  in  popolw^- 
According  to  the  author  of  the  account  of  the  o^* 
leges  in  1651,  the  total  number  in  1622  of  'Stu- 
dents of  all  degrees  that  had  names  in  everr 
particular  college,  with  the  magistrates  and  officen 
thereunto  belonging,  besides  divers  yoimg  schoUis 
that  were  relieved  therein,  which  had  no  names  m 


*  It  VTM  ori^na^  founded  ind  endowed  bjr  Edwinl  lH. 
Richard  11^  and  tbu  Frim  of  Doriiain,  ns  Dnrbam  BiH  Ba^ 
RUppTcsacd  at  th«  Bcformatkm  as  oiw  of  tiis  rI^kmu  boMs,  i 
wfu  purchaaed  by  Sir  ^nionns  Pope,  aad  re-endowcd  a*  Tnn?  , 

*^'t*l*e  pre&co  contains  «  wde-Umr  at  tlie  Refbnntfw.  |' 
declare*  tlutt  certain  rqgolations  m^e  in  the  tiins  of  EdvatdJL  , 
diacompowd  the  disnplinr,  aiid  proM9%4iveii)sCTM'''^^'*^ 
the  P&fiih  npiu  oflfiB^i^ed  Vj\JOgTt 
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any  of  the  colleges,"  amounted  to  2,850;  in  the 
year  1661  the  mimbera  were  3,247.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  next  century  the  numbers  had  fallen 
off  nearly  one-third ;  for  we  find,  from  a  rough 
statement  given  in  an  Oxford  Guide  for  1747,  that 
the  numbers  were  only  about  2,000.  In  some  of 
the  collies  the  falling  off  was  remarkable.  For 
example,  in  Exeter,  which  had,  in  1651,  230,  there 
were  only  80  in  1747.  Magdalen  College  had 
fallen  off  from  220  to  108 ;  Brazennose  from  186 
to  112;  and  Pembroke  from  169  to  80.  But  the 
most  remarkable  disparity  is  exhibited  in  the 
attendance  at  the  halls,  as  shown  in  the  following 
comparative  statement : — 

InlRSL  Abootl747. 

Glouceitter  9  0 

Edmund   93  25 

StAlbao  12 

Hart  104  0 

NevlDQ  140  1 

Sl  Maiy   100  40 

Magdalea  2:20  40 

759  118 

It  would  probably  tire  the  reader  to  enter  into 
a  statistical  enumeration  of  the  various  endow- 
menta  appertaining  to  the  nineteen  existing  col- 
leges in  the  University.  The  number  of  fellow- 
ships is  upwards  of  400 ;  and  there  are  more  than 
500  scholar&liips  and  exhibitions.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  illustration  of  the  power  which  the  col- 
leges possess  to  reward  members  who  enter  the 
Church,  that  abont  450  advowsons  belong  to  them. 
Besides  the  colleges  enumerated,  there  are  now 
five  licensed  halls  in  Oxford,  viz.,  St  Marj-,  Mag- 
dalen, Kew  Ism,  St  Alban's,  and  St.  Edmund. 
There  are  six  scholarships  and  three  exhibitions 
attached  to  St  Mary's.  The  reader  will  note  the 
diatincUon  fcetween  the  colleges  and  halls.  The 
former  are  endowed,  the  latter  unendowed  and 
anincorporated ;  they  are  no  more  than  hotels,  or 
inns,  where  the  students  hire  their  chambers  of  the 
Principal,  and  pay  for  their  diet,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  regulations  of  the  house.  Academically, 
there  is  little  distinction  save  in  this :  that  the 
halls  arc  said  to  be  less  ceremonious  in  their 
visages  than  the  colleges.  The  propeity  belong- 
ing to  them  is  held  in  trust  by  the  ■University. 

The  Univerwty,  for  so  great  a  corporation,  is 
not  wealthy.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
its  revenue,  but  it  is  understood  to  be  poorly 
endowed,  and  to  depend  chiefly  on  fees,  the  profits 
of  its  fffintii^press,  and  other  fluctuating  eourcea 
of  uicomc.  The  public  are  equally  ill-informed  as 
to  the  incomes  of  the  colleges.  It  has  been  stated 
tliat  the  aggregate  income  of  the  fellows  is  about 
120,000/.  a  year.  This  gives  an  average  of  at  least 
350;.  to  each  person ;  but  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
fair  one,  for  it  is  underetood  that  many  fellowships 
are  more  valuable ;  for  instance,  at  Magdalen,  some 
of  them  are  stated  to  be  worth  7001.  a  year.  The 
revenuM  of  New  College  are  said  to  be  between 
15,000;.  and  lG,O0Ot  a  year,  shared  amongst  one 
hundred  individuals  on  the  foundation.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  estates  are  not  so  regularly  pro- 
ductive as  they  nught  be  made  under  a  better 
Byston  of  management ;  for  the  coll^ies,  like  some 


odier  corporations,  prefer  low  rents  and  heavy  fines 
to  a  steady  income.  In  addition  to  the  endow- 
ments, some  of  the  houses  must  derive  a  large 
income  from  the  rent  of  chambers,  tuition-fees,  and 
other  dues,  exacted  from  students  not  on  the  foun- 
dation. But  these  are  points  on  which  the  public 
can  form  no  correct  estimate;  the  best  calculation 
can  only  be  conjectural. 

The  government  of  the  University  is  democratic 
in  name ;  but  if  we  look  at  tiie  electoral  constita- 
tion,  and  the  statutory  restrictions  on  legislation,  it 
is  purely  oligarchical.  It  is  to  a  free  common- 
wealth as.  the  republic  of  Venice  was  to  the  con- 
stitntion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Legis- 
lation and  government  at  Oxford  are  carried  on  by 
privileged  classes.  The  lowest  electoral  or  l^a- 
lating  class  consists  of  the  Masters  of  Arts;  all 
below  that  rank  are  considered  in  statu  puptUari — 
they  are  the  non-freemen  of  the  corporation.  Resi- 
dence, and  proof  of  a  certain  educational  fitness,  are 
the  qualifications  for  admission  to  freedom.  On 
paying  a  certain  amount  of  fees,  the  young  Oxonian 
becomes  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
but,  under  the  provisions  of  Laud's  statutes,  be 
must,  within  one  week  after  the  University  matri- 
culation, enter  himself  at  one  of  the  colleges  or 
halls.  During  his  undergraduate  career,  he  must 
perform  certain  public  exercises  (enlarged  by  recent 
statutes),  which  take  place  between  the  sixth  and 
ninth  terms — these  are  the  responeions  popularly 
called  the  "little  go;"  between  tiie  twelfth  and 
sisteentii  he  passes,  honourably  if  he  can,  iiie 
examination  for  degree,  or  "great  go;"*  in  the 
sixteenth  term  he  may  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts;  after  twelve  additional  terms,  he  may 
become  Master  of  Arts ;  and  after  twenty,  graduate 
in  laws.  This,  under  certain  regulations,  gives  the 
first  right  of  electoral  admission  to  the  corporation 
of  the  University. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  formation  of  an  electoral 
and  legislative  body,  which  discharges  its  functions 
through  two  asscmbliep,  or  liouses — the  House  of 
Convocation,  and  the  House  of  Congregation.  The 
academical  qualification  for  each  is  not  vciy  intel- 
ligible to  those  unversed  in  Uie  laws  of  Oxford;  ft 
turns  on  the  rank  of  regeat,f  which  begins  from 
a  period  commencing  at  the  "  act,"  suUequcnt  to 
the  grant  of  the  qualifying  degree,  and  terminating 
at  the  succeedii^  act  The  House  of  Convocation 
consists  of  regents  and  non-regents,  but  practi- 
cally, in  voting,  of  the  former.  It  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  questions  affecting  the  University,  under 
some  restrictions ;  for  instance,  it  cannot  alter  or. 
explain  any  royal  statute,  witiiout  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign,  nor  can  it  deal  witli  other  existing 
statutes,  unless  the  measure  is  first  approved  of  by 
a  select  council,  termed  the  Hebdomadal  Board. 
The  House  of  Congregation  is  more  select,  con- 
sisting of  two  classes,  "  necessary  regents"— doctors 
of  every  faculty,  and  masters  of  arts  in  the  first 
year  of  regency — and  "  regents  ad  placitum"  con- 
sisting of  aU  who  have  passed  the  year  of  neccssiuy 

*  Noblemen,  and  ttons  of  noblemen,  mny  take  the  rank  withttnt  ■. 
the  luboor  which  the  antitkd  mart  nMMgo.^  ■ 
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reg«ncy.  The  buainess  is  principfUly  confined  to 
the  passing  of  graces  and  dispeDBatioBS,  and  to  the 
granting  of  degrees.  In  both  Houses,  questions 
are  generally  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices. 
The  exceptions  are  peculiar.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
and  proctors,  who  preside,  have,  upon  all  questions 
submitted,  the  power  of  an  absolute  negative,  the 
former  singly,  die  latter  jointly.  In  supplications 
for  graces,  each  member  of  Oongregation  is 
invested,  in  addition'  to  the  general  right  of  snf- 
Irage,  with  a  Buspending  negative  upon  each  grace, 
for  three  times,  as  the  grace  ia  proposed  in  three 
distinct  Congregations ;  bat  previously  to  the  fourtii 
supplication,  be  is  required  to  state  privately  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  proctors  the  ground  and  proof 
of  his  objection,  which  axe  subsequently  submitted 
for  the  coDsiderauoa  of  the  House.  All  suffrages 
for  or  against  graoes  and  dispensations,  given  by 
the  words  "placed''  or  "nonptacet,"  are  whispered 
secretly  in  the  ear  of  the  proctor. 

The  Hebdomadal  Board  is  composed  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  heads  of  houses — that  is,  colleges  and 
halls— and  the  proctors,  who  deliberate  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  privi- 
leges and  liberties  of  the  University,  and  inquire 
into  and  consult  respecting  the  due  observance  of 
statutes  and  customs. 

The  highest  University  office  is  the  Chancellor- 
ship, which,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century, 
was  always  filled  by  a  churchman.  Three  men  of 
note  have  occuped  the  honourable  post  since  the 
magnificent  Ldcester — Archbishop  Laud^  from 
1630  to  1611,  Oliver  Cromwell  from  1660  to 
1657,  and  the  Duke  of  'Wellington  since  1834. 
The  office  was  triennial  till  1484,  when  John 
Russell,  Bishop  of  London,  was  appointed  for  life. 
The  other  principal  officers  are  the  Senescballus, 
or  High  Steward,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  Convocation.  His 
duties  are  chiefly  judicial.  A  Vice-Chancellor  is 
annually  named  by  the  Chancellor  from  the  heads 
of  collefies,  and  approved  in  Convocation.  Two 
proctors,  masters  of  orta  of  at  least  four  years' 
standing,  are  annually  appointed  as  the  heads  of 

golice,  and  terror  of  evil-doers.   They  are  chosen 
y  the  suffrages  of  each  college  in  turn.   We  need 
not  run  further  through  the  catalogue. 

Learned  Gunbridge  has  not  avoided  the  amiable 
weakness  which  tempts  corporations  and  men  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  regions  of  myth.  Envious, 
possibly,  of  the  distinguished  origin  of  her  brilliant 
rival,  she  has  travelled  in  search  of  a  founder  twelve 
centuries  beyond  the  time  of  Alfred.  It  would  be 
idle  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  claims  preferred 
on  behalf  of  Oantaber  the  Spauiard,  b.c.  391;  of 
Sigebert,  the  East  Anglian  King,  a.d.  630;  or  of 
Edward  the  Elder.  If  the  latter  king  founded 
the  University,  it  is  clear  that  it  had  long  fallen 
into  decay,  for  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  of 
vitality  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  In  the 
year  1110  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  sent  four  eccle- 
siastics to  Cambridge  to  teaeh  the  sciences.  They 
commenced  humbly,  by  teaching  in  a  bam,  and 
the  audience  increased  so  rapidly  that  no  bam,  or 
other  place  was  large  enough  for  the  rtudente. 
The  early  development  of  the  University  was  much 


of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Oxford.  Peter 
House,  the  first  college,  was  founded  by  Hudi 
Balaham,  Bishop  of  Kly,  about  the  middle  of 
thirteenth  century. 

Five  colleges  were  founded  in  the  next  century: 
Clare  Hall,«  in  1326,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  sister 
and  coheir  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare;  Pembroke 
College,  in  1347.  by  Mary  de  St  Paul,  vidow  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  Gonvilk 
and  Caius,  in  1348,  by  Edmund  Gonville,  greatly 
augmented,  in  1558,  by  Dr.  John  Caius ;  Trim^ 
Hall,  in  1360,  by  Bishop  Batemau;  and  O^pis 
Chriati  College,  in  1351,  by  two  of  the  Ga|ubridge 
Guilds. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  four  more  colleges  were 
added  to  tiie  University,  namely.  Ring's  College, 
splendidly  endowed  by  Henry  VI.,  in  14fi; 
Queen's  Col]ege,in  1446  and  1465,by  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  wife  of  Edward  VI.,  and  EUizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  wife  of  Edward  IV. ;  Sl  Catharine's  Hall,  is 
1473,  by  Robert  Wodelarke,  DJ).,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  and  Provost  of  King's ;  and  Jean 
College,  in  1496,  by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Six  houses  were  founded  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury :  Christ  College,  in  1505,  by  the  Lady  5Iir- 
garet,  mother  of  Henry  VII. ;  St  John's  College, 
in  1511,  by  the  same  noble  lady ;  Hagdala 
College,  in  1529,  by  Thomas,  Lord  Andler,  of 
Walden ;  Trinity  OoUege,  in  1 646,  by  Henry  VIII, 
augmented  by  Queen  Mary ;  Cmonuel  CoU^  in 
1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Ghancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  Sidney  Sussex  0(dlege,  in  159&, 
by  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sukx. 
Downing  College,  the  oidy  subsequent  adiKtia, 
was  founded  in  1800,  by  Sir  George  Downing, 
witii  two  professorships  of  law  and  medicine. 

At  the  Ileformation  the  colleges  were  suppressed 
by  Henry,  but  restored  at  the  same  time  with 
those  of  Oxford.  The  King  marked  the  crlaB  bj  j 
the  noble  endowment  of  IVinity  College  out  d 
three  othere,  St  Mar}''s  College,  King's  Hall,  a*^ 
Fishwick  Hostel. 

The  University  wm  incorporated  by  Elizabdi 
as  "  The  Chancellor,  master,  and  scholars  of  tie 
University  of  Cambridge.''t  The  Maiden  Qneen, 
as  became  a  scholiur  of  ner  nn-al  pretensioos, 
graciously  pleased  to  bmtow  distinguished  marb 
of  her  favour  on  the  University.  In  1564  ^ 
visited  Cambridge,  where  she  was  recdyed  witk 
great  pomp  and  magnificence.  She  testified  her 
satisfaction  in  a  Latin  oration,  wherein  she  aBsnred 
the  University  of  her  protection,  and  of  her  intflft- 
tion  to  encourage  leaniing  to  the  utmost  of  h« 
power.  Elizabeth's  pedantic  sncceesor  hononred 
Cambridge  with  his  presence  in  1615.  1^ 
scholars,  with  little  credit  to  their  intelligencs, 
patriotism,  or  indcjwndence,  flattered  the  deap^ 
tasre  of  the  visitor  by  enacting  "Ignoramus,"* 
comic  entertainment  in  ridicule  of  our  common  law, 
at  which  the  British  Solomon  rejoiced  exceedii^ly- 
It  was  there  tiiat  the  King  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
George  Villiera,  the  future  master  of  our  heavaii' 


*  Tliera  u  no  distiDctun  batweaa  Oe  eoIbgM  ^ 
Canbridm.  a*  at  Oxronl.  . 
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deBomded  aumaidi.  But  Um  name  d  Vilfien 
rdtoota  1^  credit  on  ias  alme  mater;  every 
feeder  of  hutbary  mmt  remmnber  how,  by  order  of 
Gherlee  he  wu  chosen  Qumcellor  of  the  Uni- 
vern^,  in  manifert  contempt  of  the  Houae  <d 
Onmnou,  by  whom  he  had  just  bem  impeached. 
The  boy  actor  was  father  to  the  man. 

The  jevenufl  of  the  Univeraty  is  under  5,000i. 
.per  annum.  The  principal  portion  is  from  the 
Bectoiy  of  Barwell  and  a  farm  at  Barton,  about 
1,000£.  a  year.  Matriculation,  degrees,  cautions, 
yield  about  2,000/..  The  officers,  such  as 
bedells,  proctors,  &c.  are  paid  by  fees,  amounting 
to  about  2,4002.  per  annum.  We  have  no  means 
of  ertimating  the  college  revenues.  Some  of  them 
are  very  large,  as  King's  College,  which  has  about 
20,000^  a  year.  It  is  said  that  the  aggregate  fel- 
lowdips  are  worth  90,000^  But,  independently  of 
the  estates,  a  large  income  must  be  derived  from 
the  pendkmerst  that  is,  the  ordinary  students  not 
on  the  foundationa.  Take  the  total  nmnber,  stated 
at  S,000,  and,  deducting  therefrom  the  persons 
on  the  foundations,  the  lowest  aven^  chai^d  for 
tuition,  rent,  and  other  college  payments,  will  give, 
at  least,  47,600^.  a  year.  The  number  of  fellow- 
ships is  about  400,  and  the  scholarships  nearly  700. 
The  Chorcb  patronage  of  the  whole  colleges  ex- 
ceed 300  advowsons. 

Cambridge  does  not  differ  materially  from  her 
elder  sister  in  the  oligarchic  and  restrictive  cha- 
racter of  her  constitution.  The  legislative  body  is 
called  the  Senate,  and  is  composed  of  masters  of 
arts  and  doctors  in  the  three  faculties  who  have 
had  their  names  on  the  college  boards  a  sufficient 
time.  It  is  divided  into  two  Houses,  the  r^nts 
and  non-regents — the  first  of  masters  of  arts  of 
not  leas  than  five  years',  and  doctors  of  two  years', 
standing ;  the  odier  House,  of  all  other  qualified 
electors.  The  meetings  are  termed  CoDgregations.^ 

As  at  Oxford,  the  Universily  has  a  standing 
council,  named  the  Caput  It  is  chosen  annually, 
and  is  composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  ex  ojicio, 
a  doctor  from  each  faculty,  and  two  masters  of 
arts  from  each  House  of  the  Senate.  Every  Uni- 
vereity  grace  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Caput 
before  it  can  be  introduced  to  the  Senate.  One  most 
important  fact  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
No  grace  of  the  Senate  is  considered  valid  which 
is  incoDustent  with  the  statutes  of  the  12th  of 
Elisabeth,  or  with  kings*  letters  which  have  been 
accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  University.^  The 
executive  conatitntion  is  similar  to  that  of  Oxford. 

The  University  of  Dublin,  with  its  single  col- 
is  a  corporation  of  later  date,  but  hardly  of 
lees  importance,  if  we  regard  the  wealth  with 
which  it  has  been  endowed.  It  was  incorporated 
in  169U  as  "  The  College  of  the  Holy  and  undi- 
vided Trinity,  near  Dublin,  founded  by  the  most 
Mrene  Queen  Elizabeth."  In  1614  it  received  the 
privilege  of  sending  two  representatives  to  Par- 
liament,§  and  it  received  additional  privileges  from 


*  When  held  ont  of  tmn,  Ibey  are  cttled  CqnTOcntions;  bat 
thMf  are  cooTerlcd  by  KTwe  into  Cungiegnlions. 
f  Cambridue  Cilendiir. 
I  SiSit^h. 

i  Oifiml  uid  ORmbridge  wqnimt  the  une  prinlrgn  in  1608. 


Olaxkm  L  in  16S7.  Hie  collegiate  body  coniiats 
of  a  jvovost,  aev«a  senior  fdlows,  dght«en  jnnior 
fellows,  seventy  scholars,  and  thirty  sinrs.  The 
whole  govemmoit  is  committed  to  ue  provost  and 
senior  fellows,  who  determine  all  elections  of  fel- 
low^ scholars,  and  college  officers,  and  grant  graces 
for  all  University  degrees. 

There  is  a  University  Senate,  or  House  of  Oon- 
gr^ation,  of  which  all  masters  of  arts,  and  doctors, 
having  their  names  on  the  college  books,  and 
resident  in  the  college,  are  members.  The  Caput 
SenatuB  Academici  is  a  council  consisting  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  provost  or  vice-provost,  and 
the  senior  master  non-regent,  resident  in  the  col- 
lege. Every  grace  must  pass  the  Caput  before 
it  can  be  proposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Senate  ;  and 
each  member  of  the  Caput  has  a  negative  voice. 

Tile  income  frcon  hmded  estates  is  nearlyl4^000^ 
exduaiTe  of  the  provost^s  estates,  valued  at  2,400IL 
8-year.  From  dass  fees  the  income  is  stated  at 
the  krge  sum  of  30,00C^,  in  addition  to  consider- 
able receipts  from  rents  <^  chambers,  commons 
fees,  (fee. 

In  looking  a  little  into  the  general  merits  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  le^timately  assumed  that  the 
Universities  stand  in  need  of  some  internal  refor- 
mation. This  is  not  denied  by  their  advocates  in 
controversy ;  it  has  been  practically  admitted  by 
the  heads  of  the  corporations  in  the  efforts  made 
for  educational  improvements  at  Cambridge,  and 
more  recently  at  Oxford.  The  defects  comj^ned 
of  by  University  reformers  of  moderate  views  may 
be  reduced  to  two  classes :  those  which  are  con- 
stitutional, arising  either  from  some  original  imper- 
fection in  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  politic  of 
the  UniTersities,  or  from  innorations  made  in  the 
course  of  time ;  and  those  educational,  the  results 
of  a  narrow  or  excladTe  instructional  ^stem  We 
have  now  to  look  at  the  effeeta  in  excluding  or 
restricting  large  classes  of  the  people  from  the 
intellectual  benefits,  and  social  or  professional 
advantages,  of  a  University  education.  In  the  con- 
stitutional class  are  to  be  included  those  in  the 
nature  of  prima  facte  restrictions,  and  those 
which  only  virtually,  but  with  equal  effect,  exclude 
classes ;  the  one  from  sectarianism,  and  the  other 
from  monopoly. 

Some  constitutional  defects  must  be  apparent 
to  the  reader  from  the  slight  sketch  we  have  given 
of  these  institutions.  The  oligarcfaism  and  restric- 
tions on  legislation  are  very  manifest.  Within 
three  centuries,  at  Oxford  and  Cambrid^,  two 
wealthy  and  powerfnl  corporate  confederaciee  have 
grown  np,  or  rather  grown  down,  for  the  progress 
of  the  federal  princijde  was  not  in  the  natnml 
order,  but  from  general  to  particular.  The  Uni- 
versitas,  to  borrow  the  technical  langiuige  of  the 
Roman  jurists,  preceded  the  Collegia ;  or,  in  poli- 
tical phrase,  the  union,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion 
may  seem,  was  antecedent  to  tlie  formation  of  the 
federal  states.  We  have  eliown  that,  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Universities  enjoying  all 
the  rights,  and  conferring  all  the  advantages  and 
honours  of  such  corftorations,  existed  ages  before 
the  establishment  of  the  first  of  the  ^istiDg  col- 
legiate hoases.  The  giffiWdf  Wt^da^l^nsti- 
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tadon  fo^an  about  the  period  of  the  Refonnation. 
Then  ia  no  doubt  tiiat  prior  to  the  BeformsUon 
the  government  was  on  a  very  popnlar  basis ;  we 
have  noted  the  cansea  which  narrowed  it  Col- 
legiate monopoly  grew  and  flourished  from  the 
decay  of  tiie  uicient  halls.  From  a  great  fact  the 
UniverBity  grew  down  to  a  corporate  fiction ;  the 
heads  and  fellows  of  the  endowed  colleges  became 
the  Univerrity.  It  is  a  confederacy  without  sub- 
stantial authority  over  the  federal  members.  To 
Alma  Mater  each  society  owes  only  a  nominal  alle- 
giance, bat  no  real  responsibility. 

The  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  different  relations  in  which  the 
corporations  of  the  Universities,  and  their  separate 
serira  of  a£Qliated  colleges,  or  private  societies, 
stand  towards  the  State.  It  is  extremely  desirable 
that  a  clear  apprehension  should  be  made  of  the 
distinction.  The  University  is  a  public  lay  cor- 
poration, akin  in  le^  character  and  responsibilities 
to  our  municipalities,  the  creature  of  the  State, 
and  therefore  responsible  to  the  State;  the  col- 
leges are  charitable  foundations,  the  creation  of 
pious  and  benevolent  persons,  subject  only,  as  fax 
as  T^fards  their  good  government,  to  the  viutorial 
authority  created  by  the  act  of  foundation.  Hence 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dealing  with 
this  question,  from  the  identity  of  the  persons 
composing  both  corporations,  and  from  the  to- 
tally distinct  character  of  the  interests  they  repre- 
sent, and  the  legal  responsibility  of  their  position. 
The  difficulty  is  one  of  comparatively  modem 
creation,  and  will  be  fully  understood  by  consider- 
ation of  the  etatutce  passed  under  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Land ;  the  diief  cause,  ae  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one,  is  the  provision  which  makes  mcm- 
berohip  of  one  of  the  existii^  colleges,  or  halls, 
the  precedent  condition  of  admission  to  University 
rights  and  privileges. 

We  therefore  arrive  at  the  first  result  in  limi- 
tation the  right  of  all  persons  to  participate  in 
these  national  institutions,  the  imposition  of  reli- 
gious tests,  a  condition  precedent  of  admission  to 
study  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  to  University 
honours.  But  for  the  all -powerful  influence  of  the 
collegiate  honsra  iu  the  Universities,  this  unjust  and 
obnoxious  restraint  on  the  admission  of  all  Dis- 
senters from  the  articles  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  must  long  ere  this  have  been 
removed.  Although  legally  lay  corporations,  these 
colleges  are  essentially  ecclesiastic  in  composition. 
Hence  much  of  that  feeling  of  enmity  against  these 
venerable  institutions  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
excluded  classes.  But  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  of  endowments,  a  secondary  consideration, 
on  general  grounds  of  right  no  exclusion  of  any 
class  from  Untversittf  privileges  can  be  justified, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  public  corporation 
was  created  for  other  purposes  than  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  A  ^vonrite  ailment  for  ex- 
clusion is  this,  that  there  is  no  precedent  whatever 
for  the  interference  in  the  University  statutes  by 
authority  of  Parliament ;  that  the  various  acts  from 
tiie  Ist  of  Edward  IV.  to  tiie  13di  of  Elizabetii,  all 
proceed  upon  the  recognition  of  the  University  as 
existing  from  time  immemorial,  with  power  to 


mate  its  own  statutes.  But  immemorial  pvscrip* 
tion  is  not  older  than  law ;  and  the  law  presoioess 
legal  creation  with  its  co-ordinate  responsibility  to 
the  creator.  This,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  a^- 
ment  of  a  learned  fellow  of  Ball  iol,iB  the  doctri&e 
laid  down  in  the  books,  and  it  is  consist  with 
reason  and  rig^  That  the  right  of  the  State  t» 
interfere  is  reasonable,  will  appear  on  conudera- 
tion  of  some  of  the  social  and  profesrional  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  University  education.  The 
mere  conventional  status  of  a  degree  need  not  be 
enlarged  on.  In  professional  life  it  is  moGt 
important  As  respects  the  claims  of  DiBBentcrg, 
we  need  not  insist  that  it  is  the  indispensable  pass- 
port to  the  Church,  and  to  practice  in  the' Eccle- 
siastical and  Admiralty  Courts ;  it  is  notorious  that 
in  other  learned  professions  a  degree  is  tnvalnabk 
On  entrance  to  the  profession  of  tiie  law,  it  epiret 
the  student  a  large  expenditure  of  money;  and  on 
the  toilsome  ascent  from  the  junior  bar  to  forensc 
honours  there  is  a  prestige  attached  to  the  academit 
rank  more  valuable  than  any  money  can  pQTcb&sc. 
There  was  more  tiian  compliment  in  the  recent 
declaration  of  a  learned  judge,  that  he  deeply 
r^etted  through  life  that  it  had  not  been  his  goo«l 
fortune  to  share  the  advantages  and  honouis  of  i 
University.  Unless  Parliament,  in  its  snprme  care 
for  everytiiing  and  everybody,  should  some 
declare  tiiese  conventional  and  professional  sdvaik 
tages  void  by  Act  of  Parliament,  we  humbly  sub- 
mit that  non-subscription  of  the  Thirty  Nice 
Articles  ^ould  not  debar  any  man  from  Oxford  ^ 
;  or  Cambridge.  The  oldest  of  Oxonian  0!d  lights 
have  argued  that  the  University  did  not  cease  lo 
be  national  because  the  government  of  it  nns 
vested  in  the  heads  of  collies ;  and  every  Uni- 
versity advocate  in  Parliament,  in  the  recent 
debates,  admitted  tiie  r^ht  of  the  li^fislatnre  to 
interfere. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  ire 
would  only  remark  that,  granting  for  a^nnuot 
the  Ohurch  of  Englaudism  of  the  Univerntie^r 
they  are  not  theological  seminariea.  Hwuf^  die 
Protestant  Church  of  England  has  always  been 
recruited  from  their  ranks,  University  membendup- 
was  only  a  condition  precedent  It  was  not  till 
the  recent  changes  in  the  international  system  that 
theological  studies  formed  a  distinctive  feature  d 
an  undergradutite  career.  On  the  general  ineipe- 
diency  of  the  exclusion,  a  passage  from  a  femooe 
pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  Thirlwall,  of  Cambridge, 
now  Bishop  of  St  David's,  is  worthy  of  reprodac- 
tion: — 

"AH  observation  uid  all  analogy  (says  the  histonan}  M 
us  to  expect  that  the  sons  of  Dissenters  of  the  middlins 
class — and  it  is  such  alone  that  we  have  to  look  for  Ixn— 
would  add  atnngth  U>  tliat  part  of  our  atndenti  «4iicli  ve 
desire  to  see  graving,  till  it  absorb  all  thereat:  to  ml 
part  whicli  includes  the  quiet,  the  temperate,  the  thongtit- 
ful,  the  industrious  ;  thone  who  feel  the  value  of  their  tiint 
aud  the  dignity  of  their  pursuits.  Such  Dissenters  we  hive 
had,  and  have  now  amongst  us.  I  wish  we  had  more  ot 
tbem.  I  should  think  the  advantage  of  their  P'''^ 
cheaply  purchased  by  any  share  of  our  eodowmests  ww»r 
if  all  were  thrown  open  to  competition,  they  vonld  be  vif 
to  obtain." 

This  is  a  consummation^unconnectcd  vith  any 
considenUiona  ofDigtde(«eHhgi^C^f@na>'^  *^ 
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desirable  for  the  intellectnal  character  of  the  Uni- 
Territiea  as  for  the  interests  of  the  excluded  classes. 
It  can  only  be  attained  by  reBtoring  the  Uni- 
renities  to  their  original,  independent,  and  dis- 
tinctive  positions,  imd  an  alteration  of  the  matri- 
calatiTe  provisions  of  the  Caroline  Statutes  is 
ohrionsly  the  first  step  towards  this  end.* 

The  two  other  principal  causes  of  exclosion  from 
die  benefits  of  ^em  national  institntions  are  the 
direct  resolts  of  the  college  monopoly.   Little  need 
be  said  on  the  limitation  arising  ^ra  the  want  of 
sufficient  college  accommodation.   When  we  take 
into  account  the  dimensions  of  the  houses,  after 
accommodating  the  members  on  the  foundations,  it 
is  evident  there  can  be  little  room  for  independent 
students.    The  evil  is  less  serioualy  felt  at  Cam- 
bridge than  at  Oxford,  since,  when  the  colleges  are 
MI,  permission  is  granted  to  the  students  to  reside 
in  private  houses,  as  at  the  Scottish  Universities. 
The  chief  objection  to  such  a  course  arises  from 
the  want  of  supervision  which  a  college  possesses 
over  those  who  live  within  its  walla.  -This,  how- 
ever, 18  in  Bome  degree  compensated  by  the  attend- 
ance at  chapel  and  in  hall.    But,  even  without  the 
ability  to  enforce  these  points  of  English  academic 
diacopline,  the  position  of  eztra-coUegiate  students 
would  not  be  worse  than  in  the  Universities  of 
Scodand  and  Germany;  at  all  events,  any  evils 
winch  reanlt  from  the  necessary  Uxily  of  disdpUne 
aruing  tho^from  are  not  greater  tiian  the  too  com- 
mon results  of  dissipation,  extravagance,  and  other 
indiscretions,  so  common  at  Oxford  as  well  as 
Cambridge.    We  readily  grant  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  kind  of  supervision,  and  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  it  were  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  all  colleges;  bat  better  surely,  for  the  general 
good,  is  education,  even  without  the  advantages  of 
the  discipline  belonging  to  collegiate  residence, 
than  no  Mlacation  at  all.   In  allowing  due  weight 
to  the  snporior  academic  discipline  of  England,  we 
most,  of  oonree,  save  and  except  the  moot  point 
of  constant  chapel  attendance.    Scandal  records 
that  one  of  oar  Norman  kings  rewarded  a  priest 
vitli  a  bishopric  because  he  was  m)editioua  in 
scrambling  through  the  services.    The  head  of 
the  Church  must  provide  more  bishoprics  than 
even  tiie  most  zealous  Anglicans  desire  to  reward 
the  proficiency  which  Oxonian  and  Cantab  readers 
have  acquired  in  the  art    The  maximum  speed 
attained  has  been  twelve  minutes  and  a  half ;  but 
a  rate  of  fifteen  is  accounted  fair  speed.  The 
inutility  of  the  rule  is  apparent,  with  these  calcu- 
lations as  the  result    Some  of  the  finest  passages 
of  Wordsworth's  poem  are  directed  to  the  mon- 
strous desecrations  daily  committed  through  this 
compulsory  attendance:  the  gentle  counsel  of  the 
poet  may  have  more  influence  with  the  college 
authorities  than  anything  yet  said  to  induce  them 
to  season  zeal  for  the  observance  of  religioos  ordi- 
nances with  ^scrction. 


*  The  whole  question  of  Ihc  right  of  Diateoten  to  iidmiuioo  to 
the  benefits  Kod  privilegci  of  the  Univeraitiei  vtts  so  ably  argued 
b;  Ur.  W.  U.  Chriitie,  late  H.P.  for  WejmaDlh,  that  we  cannot 
m  better  than  refer  the  reader  dmirona  of  further  inforniatioit  to 
a  recent  repnblicatioTi  of  the  principal  ipeech  of  the  hcnummble 
ud  leuBca  gcntleaiaii  in  the  noue  of  Connona. 


Obviously  the  most  effectual  remedy  for%airt-of 
accommodation  would  be,  as  suggested  by-lA^.' 
Roundell  Palmer  (and  the  suggestion  is  of  grea^i  ^ 
value,  coming  from  so  distinguQied  a  member  of  ^ 
Oxford),  to  resort  to  the  ancient  practice  of  esta- 
blishing licensed  halls  for  instruction.  While  it 
would  obviate  the  defect  of  -mxA  of  accommoda- 
tion, it  would  have  a  most  important  bearing  on- 
the  question  of  University  expenses,  tiie  grand 
cause  of  the  modem  decline  of  the  Universitiee  as- 
popular  instructors. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  halls  would  lack, 
the  inducements  to  study  now  held  out  by  college- 
fellowships.  But  this,  we  apprehend,  is  to  mistake 
the  purpose  of  these  institutions.  College  fellow- 
ships, when  first  endowed,  were  designed  as 
provisions  for  men  of  learning  not  likely  to- 
obtain  suitable  employment  in  the  busy  world, 
and  to  enable  them  tturongh  life  to  pnrsue  learn- 
ing imdistracted  by  the  necearity  of  exertion 
for  daily  bread — Uiey  were  places  of  shelter 
for  the  toilers  in  the  unexplored  fields  of  know- 
ledge. The  case  is  different  now,  when  the- 
advance  of  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  tiie- 
labours  of  the  Universities.  Science  may  stand- 
indebted  deeply  to  a  few  Cambridge  scholars,  but 
the  whole  practical  tendency  of  the  life  fellowships- 
is  now  to  enable  men  to  sink  into  a  dignified 
repose,  after  the  easy  exertion  of  three  or  four 
years  in  early  youth  to  obtain  University  distinc- 
tion. With  all  respect  for  tlie  opinion  of  so  emi- 
nent a  man  as  Sir  David  Brewster,  we  cannot  con- 
cur in  a  remark  lately  made  by  him,  that  the  want 
of  fellowships  in  the  Scottish  Universities  is  detri- 
mental to  scientific  investigation.  If  any  \a.\v 
could  be  made  to  compel  fellows  to  work  for 
the  general  good,  it  might  in  part  remove  tba 
objection.  When  Oxford  beats  the  unbeneficed 
scholars  of  Germany,  it  will  be  time  to  urge  the. 
importance  or  necessity  of  fellowships  for  the  causf! 
of  education  and  learning. 

University  extravagance  has  long  been  a  popular 
theme  for  declamation.  Does  a  luckless  youth, 
fresh  from  the  restraints  of  school  or  home,  emu- 
late the  career  of  the  unhappy  Toby,  till 

"  Mace  and  cue,  « 
The  tennis-court  and  racket,  the  slow  lounge 
From  street  to  street,  ttie  badg^-hunt,  the  race, 
Tbe  raffle,  the  excursion,  and  the  dance, 
lea  and  sogps,  dice,  and  the  bet  at  whist," 

earn  him,  not  learning's  honours,  but  a  place  at  tlio 
bar  of  an  insolvent's  court,  the  Sunday  newspapers 
teem  with  Billingsgate  philippics  on  the  culpable 
neglect  of  college  authorities.  Every  one  deplore* 
ruined  families  and  blighted  hopes,  through  boyish 
extravagance  and  the  knavery  of  tradesmen ;  but 
few  trouble  themselves  to  look  at  the  grand  cause,, 
the  collegiate  monopoly  which  has  converted  semi- 
naries designed  for  popular  instruction  into  fashion- 
able resorts  for  Plutocratic  exchisiveness.  It  is 
not  the  remissness  of  heads  or  tutors,  but  the 
wholesale  idolatry  of  Mammon  which  has  grown 
into  tiiese  and  other  institutions.  The  temptations 
in  the  path  are  so  numerous  an4  aH^iT^fl^wiifeek 
surprised,  not  that  young^MMf' 
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&rrt  eatnnoo  iat»  the  busy  world  should  at  iaam 

bat  that  any  should  pus  scatheless  thnot^ 
the  dangerous  ordeal. 

Let  the  unroforming  advocates  of  the  Univer- 
sities smooth  away  tikB  diarges  with  jdausible 
calculations,  it  is  impossiUe  for  any  reflecting 
peraon  to  hold  otherwise  than  that  the  existing 
system  practically  tends  to  exclude  all  but  the  sons 
of  the  wealthy.  Take  even  the  lowest  sum  stated 
by  the  seuioT  representative  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  as  the  amount  Bufficient  to  get  through 
the  universi^  year,  it  does  seem  uat  it  is  an 
amount  beyond  the  means  of  a  large  class  of 
peESons  by  whom  it  is  fitting  such  institutions 
should  be  enjoyed.  "The  expenses,"  says  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  "  are  not  neceasarily  great;  90^  is 
enough,  and  i4(K  an  abundant  allowance.""  It  is 
well  known  that  1402.  is  far  below  the  average 
eost;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
covers  little  more  tlum  one-half  of  the  year.  For 
such  a  sum,  a  man  can  maintain  himaelf  frugally, 
but  as  a  gentieman,  at  <me  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities, ^ther  sum  may  seem  paltry  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  thousands  per  annum ; 
but  to  the  mess  of  the  clei^',  to  men  in  the  ranks 
of  the  law  and  medicine,  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers, litenu-y  men,  artists,  and  other  persona  of 
intellectual  refinement,  and  narrow  means,  who 
would  that  their  children  should  share  the  advan- 
tages they  have  seen  and  experienced,  it  is  a  sub- 
abmtial,  and  too  often  an  insurmountable,  difficulty. 
If  we  wotdd  obviate  it,  we  must  again  resort  to  the 
ball  system,  which  srams  to  us  fraught  with  moral 
as  well  as  material  advantages,  on  the  cona- 
deration  of  economy.  On  this  point  we  again 
borrow  from  the  excellent  speech  oS  Mr.  Roundell 
Palmer: — 

"  They  cannot,"  says  the  lionourable  aod  learned  gen- 
tleman, "well  begin,  de  noro,  in  existing  institutions;  but 
notbiog  would  be  more  easy,  if  new  halls  were  opened,  than 
to  place  them  from  the  beginning  under  i  strict  and  eco- 
nomical disciplioe.  Let  all  the  meals  be  in  common— no 
expensive  private  furniture  be  allowed — habits  all  in  accord- 
ance with  the  class  of  atadenta  likely  to  frequent  them. 
Thus  wonld  tbe^  at  i»ce  enlaigie  tbe  benefits  oi  the  Univcr- 
«tieB  aod  duniniah  the  expeme/'t 

It  ia  surely  not  considered  indispensable  that  our 
students  should  be  lodged  in  palaces,  or  accus' 
tomed  to  all  the  cerMuonial  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  the  aristocratic  colleges.  Therein  Oxford 
has  not  shown  her  customary  regard  for  the 
authority  of  antiquity.   For  the  masses  of  young 


*  Tlie  following  itatement  of  the  CanibridKe  expenses  is  talceo 
from  the  CalcBdar  of  that  University  for  the  present  year: — 

ttutioD,  101. ;  room  rent,  10/.  (a  low  avera^,  for  tlie  rent  of  rooms 
varies  from  4/.  to  3U.— lodgings  cost,  at  least,  1  6b.,  or  for  twenty- 
five  weeks,  27/.  10s.) ;  nttendance,  asseaeed  tuxes,  &c.,  6/.  &s ; 
«oaiB,  3/.  10s. ;  collefie  paymeats,  6/.  7s.  4>d.— 35/.  2a.  4d.  Oust 
of  living — breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  at  16s.  Cd.  n  W(vk,  malung 
the  average,  for  three  terms  residence,  b  year,  20/.  12s.  6d. ;  laan- 
dresa,  6/.  8a  ;  total,  61/.  29.  lOd.  If  '.he  ntudent  indulges  in 
private  tuition,  it  will  cost  him  from  ?/.  to  Mi.  per  term.  This 
■talement,  it  will  be  observed,  covers  less  Uian  one-half  of  the 
year.  It  does  not  include  dothes,  furniture,  books,  medical 
attendance,  &c.  tio  eslimat«  is  made  of  the  plunder  of  tbe  most 
■teadj'RoiDg  undergraduates  by  Oxford  "  scouts,"  or  Cantab 
"syi")  udthdr  patrons  of  the  shupoctacy.  The  cost,  we  believe, 
ia  lets  at  DnUin. 
t  Speech  in  lha  Hoow  of  Commnn,  Jntr 


mm.  who  hare  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  bo^ 
world,  the  formation  of  simple  and  ecoaon^ 
habits  at  this,  the  moat  important,  period  oS  life,  'u 
of  high  consequence,  and  not  less  so  for  those  vho 
by  fortime  may  be  placed  beyond  the  neceeuty  of 
labour.  Such  an  experiment,  carried  out  on  an 
adequate  scale,  could  not  fail  to  operate  by  way  of 
salutary  example  on  the  established  collies. 

Under  the  head  of  educational  defects  we  hsvt 
now  to  glance  briefly  at  the  limitations  uiuDg, 
first,  from  the  general  character  of  University  edO' 
cation,  and  next  from  the  nature  of  the  macluikery 
chiefly  as  it  affects  the  development  of  these  inati- 
tutions  in  agreement  with  the  intellectoal  progiw 
of  the  times.  Much  popular  ignorance  and  pc^n- 
dice  prevails  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  qnei- 
tion.  To  summarize  the  popular  belief,  Oxfori  it 
only  a  large  classical  suiool,  devoted  to  wofd* 
grinding  and  the  scholastic  interpretations  of 
Aristotle ;  while  Cambridge  is  considered  a  collec- 
tion of  dusty  savans,  who  have  got  a  little  way 
beyond  the  Newtonian  era.  That  they  are  addict^ 
exclusively  to  the  classics  or  mathematics  is  only 
partially  true.  A  great  change  has  taken  place 
since  tiie  days  when  Francis  Jeffrey  wrote  of 
Oxford,  "  Except  it  be  prayers  and  drinking,  I  m 
nothing  else  that  it  seems  possible  to  acquire  in 
this  place,"  which  he  quitted  in  intense  disgust  it 
the  idleness  whidi  prevailed.  There  was  powibly 
some  national  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  one  tIw 
had  actively  experienced  the  popular  teaching  of 
Qlaegow^  Drowsy  tutorial  lessons  in  the  claancs 
lacked  the  animation  and  emulation  stirred  np  by 
the  lectures  of  the  Scottish  professors  in  etMcssM 
philosophy.  But  Oxford  has  made  marked  pn>- 
gress  in  improvement  witiiin  the  last  half  century. 
The  classics  have  long  been  the  distinctive  not  tbe 
exclusive  feature  of  her  tuition  ;  and  from  the 
changes  effected  in  the  course  of  tiie  presfut  yev 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  less  so  In  future.  Bet 
while  we  heartily  abjure  all  participation  in  tbi 
pseudo  utilitarian  and  petty  commercial  spirit 
which  ignurantly  contemns  all  classical  studies,  it 
seems  to  us  that  Oxford  has  been  too  scholaaticali)' 
classic  Minerva  forbid  that  we  should  ever  hnk 
on  the  precious  fragments  of  Greek  and  Bohud 
thought  as  the  mummies  of  letters^  or  the  pan 
and  expressive  idiom  in  which  they  are  presoved 
— the  UtertB  kutn<auore$ — as  dead  langosge; 
nevertheless,  we  prefer  the  sinrit  to  the  dry  bwcs 
of  antiquity.  We  would  rather  elucidate  thf 
political  philosophy  of  Thucydides  than  his  verlisl 
obscorineSf  and  prefer  the  lyric  grandeur 
xB&chyliis  to  minute  criticism  on  the  structure  ul 
his  verse.  But  it  is  otherwise  at  our  great  seat  o! 
learning.  As  good  Queen  Bess  said  of  her  amsttf}' 
life,  may  Oxford  say  of  antiquity — 

"The  shales  be  mine,  the  kernels  others  are." 

Germany  has  far  outatripped  her  in  the  utilities  of 
learning ;  and  even  Scotland,  deficient  as  she  is  in 
depth  of  mere  word-scholarship,  has  in  this  very 
year,  by  the  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Aberdeen,  done  more  for 
the  popularity  of  the  clafl8i6B'tium.X>U^rd  in  the 
hut  five  and  tw&^^^^^^lm^^^poHaai*  of 
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the  iDtelIecfauJducipliM,theuBe(^  a  minoto  know- 
ledge of  both  tonguee  for  j^ological  purposes,  and 
the  practical  utUity  of  a  mastery  of  Latin  a* 
«88enUal  to  the  divine,  lawyer,  and  scholar,  of  what 
benefit  to  the  man  who  must  rob  shoulder  with  the 
goitlemen-peddliag  of  modern  England  is  the 
ability,  save  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  to  write 
Giedc  witlk  Fommiaa  ooirectnesB,  or  Latin  verse 
with  Walter  Savage  Landor'a  and  elegutce? 
We  cansnre,  and  justly,  the  subtlety  ai^  qnibbli^ 
of  the  Bchoolmen;  but,  with  all  the  puerilities 
and  faults,  their  nice  logical  distiactions  and  hair- 
splitting  tended  to  sharpen  the  intellect  The 
exceesivo  addiction  to  grammatical  niceties  is  sure 
to  deaden  it  in  youth.  Words,  says  the  phiioso- 
pher  of  Malmesbury,  are  the  counters  of  wise  men 
and  the  money  of  fools :  we  need  not  say  which 
pass  current  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  It  may 
make  erudite  editors  of  Greek  plays,  but  for  thie 
practical  duties  of  life  which  appertain  to  the 
divine,  the  physician,  and  the  lawyer,  it  is  study 
nearly  as  useful  as  the  life-long  labour  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter's  hero,  who  made  a  stupendous  collection 
of  smMa' jrora  all  the  libraries  of  Europe.  As  a 
nadon  we  are  Tery  ridi  in  living  remains  of 
Gfreece  in  her  inestimable  sculptures ;  but  Greek 
art,  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  that  peo- 
ple, is  precisely  the  point  of  classical  knowledge  to 
which  the  Universities  pay  the  least  attention. 
These  are  the  educational  defects  of  Oxford,  rather 
than  in  any  exclusive  devotion  to  classical  studies. 
It  would  seem  to  result  from  the  preference  of  the 
tutorial  to  the  more  popular  teaching  of  the  pro- 
fessorial system.  In  philosophy  the  success  and 
superior  advantages  of  the  latter  have  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  Scotland  under  Reid,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  late  Sir 
Daniel  Handford  (thanks  to  Oxford  for  that  admira- 
ble teacher),  proved  its  importance  in  the  higher 
branches  of  dassical  teaching,  as  many  sorrowful 
friends  and  pupils  for  his  too  early  lose  can  testify. 
While  he  held  the  Greek  chair  at  Glasgow  he 
fltirred  up  an  enthnaasm  for  ihe  clasnes,  and  be 
may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  era  in  the 
hiatory  of  that  University.  Who  has  made  better 
practical  logicians  than  Professor  Buchanan,  by  his 
clear  and  most  popular  expositions  and  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  logic?  Should  there  be  a  revival 
of  the  old  hall  system  at  Oxford,  a  larger  exten- 
sion of  the  professorial  with  a  just  union  of 
tutorial  instruction  will  probably  be  brought 
About.  The  former  would  be  most  in  harmony 
with  the  more  popular  spirit  of  the  plan.  If  the 
colleges  choose  to  lag  behind,  they  will,  of  course, 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  the  wholesome 
in6uence  of  a  just  and  well-regulated  competition 
-will  tond  to  keep  them  moving.  Oxford  now 
T^oices  in  a  very  learned  professor  of  Greek — 

^Pasiingiich  on  for^'pouads  a-year— " 

bat  he  is  only  an  ornamental  profe<isor.  Oxonian 
Annals  recount  no  triumphs  of  the  lecture-room, 
and  apologists  account  for  silence  from  the  example 
of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  seven  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  paid  to  the  Esquire  Bedell  for 
carrying  the  Yicc-ChaDcelior's  mace,  popularly 


called  "  Poker,"  and  the  forty  poands  to  th»  Greek 
Frofeseor,  is  a  disproportion  in  the  rewards  of 
merit  which  must,  however,  be  the  8id>jeGt  of  ante- 
cedent  change  to  a  laige  asid  efficient  reform. 

The  changee  sc»&e  time  ago  introduced  at  0am- 
bridge  in  the  enlarged  system  of  jH'evious  exami' 
nation,  ami  examination  for  degree,  are  well  known 
to  the  pnblic,  aad  promise  to  work  weU.  Those 
ad(^)ted  at  Oxford  within  the  last  few  months  are 
not  ao  well  nadmtood.  That  they  look  well, 
theoretically,  is  all  that  can  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty. Hitherto,  there  have  only  been  two  exami- 
nations ;  for  the  future,  there  wUl  be  three.  The 
third  embraces  the  chief  enlargoaents,  in  the  insti- 
tution of  four  new  schods.  The  first  comprises 
the  present  subjects  of  examination,  with  proper 
regard  to  philosophy  and  history ;  the  second  for 
mathematics  and  physics;  the  tiiird  in  natural 
science,  including  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  phy- 
siology ;  and  the  fourth  in  jurisprudence  andmodem 
history.  Two  of  these  must  be  passed  by  every 
candidate  for  a  degree,  and  any  student  may  entw 
for  honours  in  one  or  all.  With  all  the  enlarge- 
menty  Imwever,  it  is  not  imderstood  that  the  extent 
of  the  examination  vnll  surpass,  if  it  equal,  the 
severe  tests  required  by  the  Univernty  of  London. 
Just  apprehauions  are  entertuned  aa  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  scheme,  from  Uie  vrant  of  a  suf- 
ficient instructional  machinery.  Not  that  there  is 
any  imputation  on  the  present  learning  of  Oxford, 
or  in  her  teachers  an}''  similarity  to  the  class  of  a 
bygone  day,  so  severely  described  by  Lord  Jeffrey 
as  "  men  who  had  in  thur  youth,  by  dint  of  regular, 
pereevering,  and  indefatigable  study,  painfully  ac- 
quired a  considerable  knowle^e  of  the  requisite 
branches  of  science,  which  knowledge  served  only 
to  make  them  pedants,  and  to  render  still  more 
anstore  and  disgusting  that  torpid  insensibility  and 
avricwardness  which  they  had  contracted  in  the 
course  of  their  pfunful  retirement  from  the  world." 
The  high  honours  which  the  majority  of  the  four- 
score tutors  of  the  colleges  have  attained  precludes 
its  application.  But  the  fear  is,  tlu^  the  too 
zealous  devotion  to  the  dassics,  to  the  exdusion 
even  of  mathematics,  will  prevent  that  enlai^ied 
attention  to  the  new  subjects  necessary  to  carry  ovA 
the  spirit  of  the  enactments.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  appointment  of  tutors  is  confined  to  the 
fellows  of  colleges,  and,  making  deductions  of  those 
non-resident  and  of  those  who  acquire  tutorial 
right,  not  by  virtue  of  expressly-ascertained  fitness 
for  the  office,  but  through  promotion  from  scholar- 
ships acquired  by  election  previous  to  matricula- 
tion, it  is  calculated  the  choice  will  be  limited  on 
the  average  from  seven  to  ten  persons.  Tiie  fear 
is,  that  it  will  be  vain  to  look,  for  some  time  to 
come,  for  qualifications  in  tuition  on  the  enlarged 
requirements  of  the  late  statutes  from  so  small  a 
body  of  men,  brought  up  under  the  system  hitherto 
in  use. 

From  these  various  consideraHonB  it  seems,  an 
careful  reflection,  that  the  existing  defects,  consti- 
tutional and  educational,  are  to  be  remedied  chiefly 
by  removing  some  of  the  restrictions  on  academic 
legislation  we  have  noted,  by  the  establishment,  on 
an  extended  scale,  of  new  halls,  by  throwing  open 
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the  ri^t  of  tnition  to  all  masters  of  arte,  as  in 
days  of  old,  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  compre- 
hensive professorial  eatablishment,  not  as  an  orna- 
mental adjunct  bnt  as  the  primary  educational 
instrument  of  University  education.  To  this 
extent  we  concur  in  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
the  popular  demand,  that  the  great  Universides 
should  be  made  national  institutionB. 

The  condidon  of  the  colleiriate  endowments  is 
another  question  for  graver  consideration.  How- 
ever deairable  it  may  seem,  as  no  donbt  it  is,  that 
the  moat  liberal  use  of  these  noble  benefactions 
should  be  given  to  the  public,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  though  they  are  applied  for  a  public 
purpose  they  are  still  private  charities,  subject 
only  to  the  government  appointed  by  the  founders. 
Tiie  policy  of  our  laws  has  always  been  to  pay 
implicit  respect  to  the  lawful  injunctions  of  public 
benefactors.  It  is  an  expedient  as  well  as  a  just 
policy,  as  it  tends  to  encourage  benevolence,  and 
the  foundation  of  useful  institutions.  However 
whinuical*^  or  inconvenient  the  povisions  accom- 
panying private  benefactions  may  seem  to  some, 
they  should  be  regarded  as  sacred,  if  consistent  in 
all  respects  with  the  law  of  the  land.  But  interfer- 
ence m  this  view  is  not  only  inexpedient,  but, 
couched  in  the  abstract  terms  of  donand  recently 
made,  it  mnnifeady  tends  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
rights  of  property.  With  as  much  right  might 
the  mere  parrot  reformers  demand  that  the  twenty- 
nine  colleges  affiliated  to  the  London  University, 
most  of  which,  we  believe,  are  proprietary  esta- 
blishments, should  be  made  national  insdtuUons 
in  the  sense  implied."}"  It  is  obviously  a  mistake 
to  conclude  from  the  prima  facie  consideration 
that  there  was  a  change  of  religion  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  that  it  altered  the  relations  in 
which  the  colleges  stood  towards  the  public.  It 
could  only  affect  the  question  so  far  as  concerned  the 
imposition  of  new  religions  teste,  and  the  right  to 
do  80  is  only  to  be  determined  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  ail  the  septuate  statutes  vrith  the  or^nal 
injuncdona  of  the  founders ;  and  this  applies  only 
to  those  colleges  erected  by  sul^ecta  when  Bo- 
manism  was  the  faith  of  Et^^Iand.  For  the  most 
part,  the  great  public  has  only  a  reversionary 
interest  in  these  colleges.  Sometimes  a  first  pro- 
vision i"*  made  for  the  lineal  and  collateral  descend- 
ants of  the  foundera ;  then  the  benefits  of  foundation 
are  confined,  as  in  the  case  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to  particular 
schools ;  and,  thirdly,  to  particular  districts,  vary- 
ing in  extent  from  a  manor  to  a  dioceee.  When 
these  various  wants  are  supplied,  then  is  the  general 
public  entitled  to  pardcipate,  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  benefactor.  The  Procrustean 
theorists  have  no  more  right  to  alienate  them  than 


*  Aa  the  rettrictions  imposed  bj  the  founder  of  the  Anglo* 
SasoB  pForearanlup  at  Oxford,  declnring  tbiit  no  nitives  of  Scat- 
land,  iKlitnd,  or  of  the  Plantatiotis,  nor  members  of  the  Bot&I 
«nd  Antiqiurian  Societiea,  ihitll  be  nppoiDt«d.  Bitter  far  AnjilO' 
Saxon  imtniction  from  Englithmen,  or  Welshmen,  than  no 
instroctioa  at  all ;  which  wodd  paniblj  hare  been  the  cub  had 
the  worthy  fonnder  imagined  that  a  time  might  ccme  wlim  the 
doctrines  of  eqonli^  wonld  be  innirrd  by  law, 
_  t  We  exoepL  of  eonne,  fmm  this  reasoninjr  the  royal  bene&e- 
tjoH  to  tbs  flolltfaa,  whin  an  itt  tlw  Baton  of  pnUie  ytofatj. 


they  have  to  seize  an  almshouse  in  the  Bmallest 
town  in  England,  and  make  it  "  national  proper^." 
Apply  the  appropriadon  principle  to  all  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambri^e,  and  every  school  in 
England,  from  the  Charter-house  to  the  smallot 
local  grammar-school,  may  be  diverted  from  its 
original  purpose.  The  assertion  that  the  heads 
and  fellows  of  the  collies  have  departed  from  the 
original  injuncdons  in  some  instances,  does  not 
stfengthen  the  case ;  it  does  wt,  in  the  abrtractriew 
of  the  case,  give  the  public  absolute  jorisdictioD  over 
them.  If  the  managers  of  these  charities  have 
exceeded  their  proper  functions,  or  neglected  their 
duties,  there  is  a  remedy  by  appeal  to  the  consti- 
tuted visitors ;  and  to  them  only.  This  was  some 
time  in  doubt ;  but  the  dictum  of  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt,  in  the  case  of  Exeter  College,  confirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Error,  settled,  the  question,  that  the 
visitor  has  sole  jurisdiction.^  It  is  sud  that 
the  statutes  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  collc^  tlu 
visitors  are  empowered  to  examine  into  the  mode 
of  administTation ;  but  for  a  long  period  tlim 
authority  has  only  been  exercised  in  the  case  of 
appeals.  The  Crown  is  visitor,  by  ori^nal  aj^int- 
ment,  of  several  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Gsm- 
bridge ;  and  if  the  power,  which  has  not  been  exer- 
cised  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  revived, 
and  Parliament  might  usefnlly  assist  in  doing  to,  it 
might  tend  greatly  to  the  common  advantage  of  the 
colleges  and  the  public.  There  is,  doubtless,  nothing 
to  prevent  Parliament,  exercising  that  supreme 
power  which  it  unconstitutionally  possesses,  from 
converting  these  endowments  altogether  from  their 
original  purposes  (for  there  is  no  limitation  to  iu 
boundless  prerogative) ;  but  it  is  clear  tiiat  such  m 
act  would  be  opposed  to  all  principles  of  jnstiee  uA 
right,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  see  it  perpetrated  iu 
our  times. 

University  reform  must  be  Univeraty  renon- 
tion,  not  college  spoliation.  In  almost  all  our 
educational  and  charitable  endowments,  in  adhenng 
to  the  letter  we  have  departed  from  the  spirit  a 
the  intendona  of  the  bene&ctora.  Tlie  patrimony 
of  the  poor  has  been  converted  to  the  further 
enrichment  of  the  afiSuent  Take,  for  example,  the 
two  great  schools  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  pro- 
vided for  the  clothing,  sustenance,  and  edncalioii. 
in  each,  of  seventy  "  poor  and  indigent  scholani. 
These  schools  are  now  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy.  Miss  MitfordhBs 
immortalised  a  precocious  Etonian  who,  when 
somewhere  about  the  ripe  age  of  eleven,  conjured 
his  mamma  "  not  to  come  to  see  him  until  she  hid 
got  her  new  carriage,  lest  he  should  be  qniac^ 
by  the  rest  of  the  men  "  That  intelligent  youth 
doubtless  complied  with  the  strict  injunctions  of 
the  royal  founder,  by  swearing,  when  admitted, 
that  he  hod  not  SI.  6b.  per  umnm  to  spend !  For 
provosts,  wardens,  and  fellows  no  earthly  insu- 
tadons  could  be  more  desirable.  The  children 
of  die  wealthy,  who  can  pay  all  the  exactions  of 
entrance-fees,  "  leaving-moncy,"  and  the  thousand 


*  We  are  glad  to  see  that  so  ^iat  iiiitorial|>(mr  b*>U4r 
been  aieertedV  the  A|!e||)«^^r^i@i^r«  «a«  of  tta 
fineeadownwauof  DolwidkOukge.  O 
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And  one  et  ceteras  of  customary  extortion,  are 
always  welcome ;  bat  the  poor  man's  son  has  no 
{dace  within  his  own,  mansion.   The  game  misap- 

{)Topriation  of  charity  property  prevails,  more  or 
ess,  at  almost  eveiy  endowed  swool  in  England. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that,  with  the  great  increase  of : 
the  valne  of  property  bequeathed,  there  has,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  no  extension  of  the  benefac- 
tion. Thus  flt  St.  Paul's  School,  though  the 
revenues  are  said  to  have  increaaeil  fifty-fold,  the 
scholars  arc  still  of  the  same  number  as  in  the 
days  of  Dean  Colet ;  the  strictness  with  which  the 
ti-ustees  have  adhered  to  the  Dean's  injunction  to 
educate  153  scholars  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  salary  clauses,  and  the 
fiumptuoosness  of  the  apposition  feasts.  There  is 
not  so  much  of  that  vulgar,  selfish  jobbing  in  the 
colleges  of  the  Universities  as  in  our  foundation 
schools ;  still  they  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
diverted  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed,  of  ofbrding  education  to  poor  scholars. 
There  is,  however,  one  college  which  deserves 
mention  as  an  honourable  exception.  At  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  there  are  114  scholarships,  the 
most  of  which  are  open  to  the  sons  of  the  poorest 
and  most  humble  men.  The  poorest  scholar  is  as 
well  cared  for  by  hia  college  as  the  richest.  With 
moderate  ability,  and  if  of  respectable  character, 
the  humblest  student  may  readily  acquire  a  pro- 
vision for  life  in  one  of  the  college  livings.  A 
perpetual  curacy,  or  small  vicarage  in  the  fens, 
may  not,  in  a  worldly  sense,  be  to  the  soaring 
«])irit  the  summum  bonum  of  existence;  but  it  is 
something  for  one  who,  in  his  own  sphere  of  life, 
might  otherwise  be  destined  to  hew  wood  and 
draw  water.  We  have  haj^ily  got  over  the 
prejudice  of  last  century  against  the  education  of 
poor  scholars,  and  juster  notions  now  prevail  as  to 
ihe  Qses  of  University  education.  It  may  bo  that 
tliere  are  still  some  who  r^ard  it  solely  as  the 
means  to  a  speedy  and  snug  provision  for  life. 
Even  in  this  low  view  of  the  case  the  advantages 
to  the  public  are  obvious.  It  is  an  inducement  to 
humble  ambition  to  strive,  by  self-exertion,  to 
raise  his  position  in  society.  The  humblest  youtli 
in  the  land  may  thus  become  a  minister  of  the 
Church.  Is  he  impelled  to  that  vocation  by  sordid 
views  of  interest,  he  has  only  to  obey  strictily  the 
metrical  version  of  a  famous  episcopal  charge,  attri- 
buted, as  all  things  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  arc 
to  the  fertile  wit  of  the  century : — 

"  Hunt  not,  fish  not,  sfaoot  not, 
Dance  not,  fiddle  not,  flute  not ; 
fie  sure  you  bare  nothio^  to  do  with  the  Whigs, 
But  stay  at  liome  and  feed  your  pigs. 
And,  above  all,  I  make  it  my  particulnr  desire. 
That  at  leaat  once  a  week  vou  dine  with  the  'squire." 

And,  not  forgetting  to  vote  always  as  tlie  college 
directs,  the  happy  man  may  blamelessly  accom- 
plish his  sublunary  journey  with  ease  and  respec- 
tability. But  there  are  other  prizes  in  life  thon 
fen  livings  for  which  a  University  education  can 
alone  qnaJify  the  poor  man.  Why  should  these  bo 
denied  to  him,  when  the  benevolence  of  past  ages 
has  provided  that  the  means  should  bo  placed 


within  his  reach  ?  The  noble  educational  endow- 
ments scattered  through  every  comer  of  the  land  are 
the  inalienable  property  of  the  poor.  They  must 
now  be  restored  to  their  proper  use.  The  able 
efiforta  of  Mr.  W^histon  to  this  end  are  beyond  all 
{ffaise.  Though  fighUng  almost  single-handed 
against  the  power  of  a  cathedral  corporation,  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  supported  by  public  opinion,  he 
must  in  the  end  succeed,  not  only  in  the  immediate 
object  in  view,  but  in  attracting  general  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  all  our  charities  to  their 
original  purpose.  Were  they  so  restored,  Eng- 
land, in  point  of  popular  education,  might  hold  her 
head  as  proudly  as  the  most  State-drilled  country 
of  Europe. 

It  now  only  remains  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks 
on  the  proposal  made  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  commence  the  work  of  University  reform 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry.  That  such  a  course  is  useless,  not  to  say 
unconstitutional,  will  appear  on  very  slight  exa- 
mination of  the  question.  The  Prime  Minister 
admits  that  it  would  be  ille^  for  tiie  Grown  to 
exercise  any  compulsory  powers;  but  he  says  there 
is  no  compulsion  in  the  case,  he  only  asks  for 
information.  The  distinction  is  too  fine  for  ordi- 
nary perception.  If  any  attempts  to  touch  the 
endowments  by  a  Royal  Commission  are  illegal, 
it  is  surely  not  leas  illegal  to  interfere  with  them 
by  inquiry,  in  the  manner  proposed,  into  their  local 
concerns.  Lord  John  Russell  defended  the  pro- 
posal by  his  usual  appeals  to  precedent ;  but  pre- 
cedents, be  they  as  plentifial  as  place-hunters,  or  as 
ancient  as  Whiggery,  have  no  authority  if  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  clear  and  well  defined  constitutional 
principle ;  and  even  Lord  John's  precedents  were 
not  precedents  in  the  ordinary  sense — ^the  cases 
cited  from  the  palmy  days  when  commissions 
flourished  were  not  analogous  to  the  matter  in 
point  This  was  so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
debate  that  we  need  not  dwell  further  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  proposal  which  ought  to  have  been 
resisted  by  every  man  who  set  the  slightest  value 
on  his  constitutional  rights  and  liberties.  But  is 
our  Prime  Minister  likely  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion he  desires  by  the  course  proposed?  His 
Commission,  which  has  just  been  appointed,  can- 
not compel  the  attendance  of  one  vritncss,  it  cannot 
enforce  the  production  of  one  document  It  is 
only  a  fishing  Commission ;  and  we  venture  to  say 
it  will  only  meet  with  the  success  which  attend 
all  experimental  piscators.  Lord  John  Russell, 
with  all  his  professed  desire  for  University  reform, 
has  only  retarded  it.  He  has  placed  the  colleges 
in  a  kind  of  antagonism  to  the  public.  They  not 
unnaturally  dread  an  aggressive  attack  on  their 
property,  and  they  will  take  up  and  continue  to 
hold  a  defensive  position.  No  one  looks  for  internal 
progress  when  a  town  is  besieged  by  a  hostile  army. 
The  tendency  of  the  movement  will  be  to  che^ 
the  spirit  of  improvement  at  work  within  the  col- 
leges as  well  as  in  the  Universities.  Men  dis- 
posed to  promote  improvement  by  the  wholesome 
system  of  self-government,  will  hesifate  to  hold 
any  communication  which  may  tpd  to  injure  the 
interests  which  th^  hioieiiMdeBM^^i^^Q^Stem- 
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wives  to  defend.  At  the  very  beet,  die  Oom- 
misirion  can  only  obtain  a  body  of  ez-p«rte  itete- 

xoeutB  devoid  of  one  single  element  to  constitote 
evidence.  What  honest  l^slatnre — ehonld  Ic^is- 
lati<Hi  hereafter  be  required — can  proceed  to  act 
on  Buch  information,  on  any  matter,  mucli  more  so 
on  one  so  deeply  involving  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  aacred  cause  of  charity  ?  The  noble  lord, 
BB  the  first  adviser  of  the  Crown,  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  in  advising  the  Crown  to  set  the  good 
example  to  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities,  by 
a  faithful  discbarge  of  the  visitorial  duties  intrusted 
to  them  over  the  colleges.  Any  inquiry  which  may 
be  deemed  necessary  can  only  be  lawfully  and  nse- 
fully  made  under  authority  of  the  high  conrt  of 
Parliament 

We  confess  that  we  have  greater  faith  in  the 
progress  of  improvement  on  the  principle  of  self- 
government,  moved  by  the  healthy  moral  inflaence 
of  public  opinion,  than  in  any  speculative  enact- 
ments of  Parliament  But  Parliament,  if  actuated 
by  a  calm  and  friendly  spirit,  may  render  material 
help  to  the  cause  of  self-improvement,  by  passing 
declaratory  acts  to  restore  the  Universities  to  the 
heaitiiy  stale  of  freedom  which  existed  prior  to  the 


encnMctenents  nade  in  the  deqntie  &m  of  fte 
IMdoTs  and  tbe  Btoarts.  It  may  render  fireedon 
Kod  intelleottial  progress  ftr  neater  atnstanoe  is 
opting  the  benefits  of  the  Univerritiee  to  Hut 
largest  number  of  &e  people,  by  hdping  ftsse  publie 
corporations  to  correct  the  imperfectione  we  ban 
noted  in  their  constitutions  (and  the  collie,  too, 
I  if  they  ask  help),  and  in  making  better  safegoardB 
against  monopoly  and  oligarchism.  1%e  public  st 
large  may  contribute  to  the  good  work,  but  they 
can  only  embark  in  it  after  a  calm,  carefol,  and 
dispassionate  examination  of  the  various  points  and 
considerations  we  have  thus  imperfectly  indicated. 
Should  Parliament  be  forced,  by  the  ultra-con- 
servatiem  of  the  Universities,  to  commence  Hie 
work  of  instituUonal  renovation,  it  is  manifestfnm 
the  preceding  consi^rationa  that  the  effort  dumld 
chiefly  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  collegenuno- 
poly  in  government  and  edncation,  and  to  tite 
establishment  of  free  halls,  open  to  all.  Opea 
these  time-honoared  walls  for  the  admiauon  of  fbt 
free  spirit  of  modem  timee,  and  why  should  not 
Oxfoni,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  far  outstria  I? 
the  popularity  of  her  teaching,  this  throi^  m 
days  of  the  third  Henry  ? 


BEATRICE. 


Sweet  odoure  spread  around ;  Cdint  zepliyrs  breathe, 
Now  sighing,  nistting  the  rich  shodovy  leaves, 
Now  sinkiDg  into  sileoce  cftlm  as  Death's. 
Soft  sonligfat  sleeps  upon  the  long  tliick  grsss. 
Upon  the  Btream  that  flows  by,  munnuriog  softly. 
On  the  green  ivy  wrapping  yon  old  abbey — 
Memorial  lone  of  centuries  gone  by, 
When  all  wound  it  of  the  transient  spcjitut. 
Life  is  most  like  a  dream.   In  jrouth  we  pass, 
We  scarce  know  how,  from  warm  life  unto  death ; 
The  old  man's  dim  eyes,  long  time  darkening,  close 
As  'twere  in  some  long  sleep.   The  child's  blae  orbs 
That  now  are  tearful,  now  (^ance  blithe  wiUi  joy. 
Close  softly  in  the  fame  lo^  deep  of  deuh. 
Like  to  pnre  marble  is  her  young  form,  lying 
Upon  yon  couch,  in  Death's  cold  pulseless  clasp. 
A  brief  time  gone  those  limbs  moved  Heet  with  life ; 
Those  cheeks  were  roseate  with  the  hue  of  youth, 
Xfttting  their  lustrous  fairness ;  those  meek  eyes, 
Now  sealed  'neath  chiselled  marUe,  blue  as  hesTCo's 
'  Jlich  skies,  glsBced  round  with  joy  upon  earthf  s  fairness, 
Or  throbbed  beneath  their  alabaster  lids, 
Veined  with  Potest  bine,  in  kappy  sleep. 


I  How  dewy  were  those  lips,  and  sweet,  and  full, 
And  rosy,  when  stout  health  still  dtvelt  on  tbem, 
And  sweetly  breathed  the  perfumed  breath  between  i 
And  oh  1  how  chained  sod  glustly  are  they  now ! 

i  How  softly  heaved  those  pure  t^iin  breasts  of  snow, 

I  Just  baddlog  in  her  opening  womanhood ; 
Hist,  though  so  wrapt  up,  tcrid,  by  their  glad  surpn^ 
The  pulses  of  the  h^py  heart  below. 
Tbaa  hast  reached  the  bourn  that  all  must  ooc  day  roA. 
Thy  mother,  who  in  anguish  bends  o'er  thee. 
Will  linger  here  but  for  a  short  time  more  ; 
And  thy  old  father,  whose  thin  silver  hairs 
Have  long  been  warning  that  life's  sand  was  ran, 
Will  look  on  few  more  suns  npon  this  earth. 
They  should  have  passed  awsy  by  couree  of  nature 
Long,  long,  before  thy  happy  youth  was  o'er. 

.  Thoushould'stbareclosedtbeireyesinDeath'sdeepileep-' 

I  Bending  o'er  them  in  youth's  wild  short-lived  atqinri^ 
That  soon  would  end  in  meekness  to  God's  will ; 
And  not,  as  now,  be  home  to  thy  young  grave. 
Followed  by  those  whose  breaking  besrte  tell  plainly 
That  they  wiA  soon  be  borne  the  sdf-saaw  road, 

'  To      same  sepulchre. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Etbrt  one  knows  the  effects  of  a  sultry  summer 

evening  upon  the  human  constitution.  Muscular 
action  is  well-nigh  suspended,  and  the  mind  sinks 
under  a  lethargic  torpor  which  is  not  easily  dis- 
mpated.  In  such  a  state  those  who  must  work  do 
it  lazily,  and  those  who  can  avoid  exertion  seek 
for  repose  either  in  actual  slumber  or  in  listless 
ftpathy ;  but  at  the  time  our  talo  commences,  the 
evening  had  not  been  so  far  protracted  as  to  war- 
rant a  creditable  indulgence  in  the  former  fdtema- 
tive.  "  Drowsy  tinklings"  had  not  yet  begun  "  to 
lull  the  distant  foids,"  neither  had  the  Ettrick 
Sfaejdierd'e  criterion  of  evea-tide  arrived ;  for  no 
amorous  swains  hovered  about  dairies  to  show  it 
was  the  hour  when  the  "  kye  come  hame."  The 
scene  being  laid  in  the  country,  the  enervating 
state  o{  nature  was  more  strikingly  apparent; 
donds  of  dnst  rolled  upon  the  road,  raised  less  hy 
the  intensity  of  the  wind  than  by  the  arid  matter 
which  lay  upon  its  snr&ce,  and  which  hod  already 
robbed  the  hedges  of  their  green,  and  clothed 
them  in  murky  brown.  Agricultural  improve- 
ment did  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress, 
SB  the  crops  were  scanty,  the  fields  poorly  inclosed,  i 


Kilbadie  thought  this  ejacuMion  nnpropitioos ; 
nevOTtbelees  he  marched  directly  into  the  kitdien, 
which  displayed  an  array  of  culinary  utensils  more 
copious  than  is  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  domi- 
ciles of  Scotch  farmers. 

"  Is  there  any  work  to  perform  in  the  preaching 
line?"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  for  it  was  part  of  his 
policy  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  the  party 
conferring  rather  than  receiving  benefit. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Abigail-in-chief,  "we  Lave 
plenty  of  preaching  on  Sundays." 

"  Is  there  no  sick  peraon  about  the  place  that 
wants  consolation  ?  nor  no  children  to  baptise  ? 
continued  the  querist 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind/'  was  the  rejoinder. 

"No  marriages  to  celebrate?"  persevered  the 
priest 

"  Oh,  maybe  there  might  ho  somethuig  o'  that 
kind,"  said  Uie  nymph,  **  but  then  ye're  no  a  richt 

minister." 

"  Am  I  no  ?  "  said  Kilbadie,  rising  in  wrath  at 
tliis  allusion  to  the  quality  of  his  cloth,  "  who  has  a 
better  richt  than  me  to  administer  ordinances,  I 
would  like  to  know  ?  " 

"Oh,  ye  ken  ye  dinna  preadi  in  a  kirk,  like 


and  the  cottars'  houses  few  in  number,  and  desti- '  other  ministers,"  replied  the  fair  one. 
tate  of  external  indications  of  comfort  Only  one  |  "  That's  because  I  am  not  lazy  enough  to  stop  at 
b^veller  was  to  be  seen,  and  be  was  a  pedestrian.  |  home,"  retorted  the  functionary.  "  The  world  is 
His  age  might  be  about  fifty,  and  his  dress  con-  my  parish,  and  the  hemisphere's  my  diocese ;  and 
nsted  of  a  suit  of  rusty  black  clothes,  surmounted  '  as  to  my  authority,  that  ft  all  a  matter  of  taste.  If 
by  a  clerical  gown  of  coane  material,  in  some  you  ask  an  Independent  what  he  thinks  of  a 


places  torn,  and  in  all  well  garnished  with  the 
liveiy  of  ihe  road.  A  alight  halt  in  his  walk 
incratsed  the  trngainlineas  of  a  gait  predisposed  to 


Quaker,  he  will  say  nought ;  if  you  ask  a  Presby- 
terian what  he  thinks  of  an  Independent^  he  will 
say  nought ;  if  you  ask  an  Episcopalian  what  he 


be  awkward;  his  features  presented  that  combina-  thinks  of  a  Presbyterian,  he  will  say  nought;  if 
tion  of  shrewdness  and  stolidity  which  puzzles  I  you  ask  a  Papist  what  he  thinks  of  an  Episcopa- 


gonty  justices  of  the  peace,  when  they  have  to 
decide  whether  certain  criminals  belong  to  the 
Togae  or  fool  genera — a  combination  which  gener- 
ally consists  of  a  knowing  eye  and  an  open 
mouth.  He  limped  along  what  literally  was  to 
bim  a  weary  way ;  all  Uie  huts  that  he  passed 


lian,  he  will  say  nought ;  if  you  ask  a  Unitarian 
what  he  thinks  of  a  Roman,  he  will  say  nought ; 
if  you  ask  a  Nothingarian  what  he  says  of  Priestly, 
the  reply  will  still  be  nought  Wherefore,  then, 
should  any  one  challenge  me,  seeing  that  there 
is  no  body  of  divinity  universally  upbolden  in  this 


were  considerably  off  the  wayside,  and  as  none  of  I  or  any  other  nation  under  the  firmament?" 
chem  seemed  to  meet  his  views  as  suitable  for  It  is  not  probable  that  this  dissertation,  although 
passing  the  night  he  held  on  his  ^"ay  in  search  of  somewhat  philosophical,  would  have  had  much 
more  appropriate  accommodation ;  now  quenching  ■  effect  in  convincing  the  auditory  to  whom  it  was 
iiis  thirst  at  some  small  brook,  now  plucking  a  addressed,  had  it  not  been  that  it  happened  to  suit 
herbaceous  plant  meet  for  man,  and  anon  fanning  their  convenience  to  regard  Kilbadie's  orders  as 
hinuelf  with  his  hat,  and  groaning  at  the  lucklew-  canonical  at  this  particular  juncture.  The  farmer 
Qesa  of  his  lot  At  length  a  few  dreary  miles  i  and  his  wife  were  trom  home,  and  it  was  the  even- 
brought  him  in  ught  of  a  tolerably-nzed  farm- ;  ing  of  a  neighbouring  fair;  and  so,  the  minds  of  the 
bouse  with  a  slated  roof — an  object  on  which  he  |  domestics  being  predispOBed  for  jollity,  the  idea^  of 
gazed  with  some  eagerness,  and  to  which  he  '  a  mock  marriage  to  be  celebrated  by  the  wandering 
pressed  forward  with  all  the  ardour  which  his  jaded  priest  readily  occurred  to  them.  Kilbadie  was 
frame  would  admit  of.  Passing  the  chained  dog,  invited  in,  the  barn-floor  was  rapidly  cleared,  and 
who  snarled  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  first  object  all  the  arrangements  made  that  could  be  carried 


that  presented  itself  was  a  slovenly  i:ed-haired 
servant  wench,  who,  perceiving  him,  ran  into  the 
house  exclainaing, — 

Eh  I  here  is  Kilbadie,  the  daft  minister ! " 


into  effect  under  such  short  warning.  Guests,  both 
from  the  fair  and  fi-om  the  adjacent  farms,  poured 
in,  in  large  numbers,  and  nothing^seemed  wipting 
to  complete  the  sport  aaiogtdbftjn^nain^fil^rans. 
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Those  who  really  were  attached  to  each  other, 
■were  afraid  to  venture  on  so  open  a  declaration  of 
concord ;  6irt8,  as  usual,  were  undecided ;  and, 
although  all  things  were  ready,  the  joke  appeared 
about  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary actors,  when  a  new  incident  broke  in  upon 
the  rising  embarrassment  of  the  scene. 

A  traveller,  whose  horse  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent which  disabled  him,  was  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  farm-house ;  and  as  no  one  had  come 
forth  to  answer  his  repeated  aalntations,  he  made 
bis  way  to  the  bam,  and  presented  himself  amongst 
the  guests.  His  presence  soon  became  known,  and, 
on  ascertfuning  toe  accident  which  had  brought 
him  amongst  &em,  some  of  the  young  men  went 
out  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  tlie  horse,  whom 
they  pronounced  to  be  in  no  immediate  danger, 
llelieved  from  all  anxiety  regarding  his  Rosinante, 
the  gentleman  betrayed  no  reluctance  to  join  in 
the  merrymaking.  His  age  might  have  been  about 
thirty-five ;  and  although  the  cast  of  his  countenance 
did  not  indicate  a  continued  habit  of  gaiety,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  still  the  minute  obse^^'er  could 
detect  a  warmth  of  eye  which  seemed  to  convey 
an  intimation  that  ^erc  were  times  when  its  pos- 
sessor could  unbend  himself  to  the  enpoyment  of 
social  pleasnres.  He  was  invited  to  join  in  the 
festivities,  and,  indeed,  to  select  his  partner.  The 
novelty  6!  the  idea  appeared  to  strike  him  forcibly, 
and,  entering  into  the  whim,  he  cast  his  eyes  around 
in  order  to  make  his  choice.  It  fell  on  Mary  Mori- 
sou,  the  orphan  niece  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
and  a  young  girl  of  considerable  beauty.  She  was 
there  more  as  a  spectator  than  an  actor,  having,  on 
her  way  from  the  fair,  been  obliged  by  a  cross- 
grained  cousin  to  "  go  in  to  Milton  barn  to  see  one 
of  Kilbadie's  marriages." 

Mary  was  reluctantly  dragged  to  the  altar.  Kil- 
hadie  performed  the  ceremony  with  ail  becoming 
gravity;  and  the  newly-wedded  couple  received 
the  congratulations  customary  on  sach  occasions. 
Anon  several  itinerant  musicians,  fresh  from  the 
fair,  dropped  in,  which,  of  course,  suggested  the 
idea  aS  ^ncmg;  and  without  deky  that  spirit- 
atirring  pastime  commenced  with  something  like 
camestneas.  The  pdka  was  then  unknown  ;  but 
Scotch  reels  and  coraitry-dancea  supplied  its  place, 
and  what  might  have  been  wanting  in  graceful- 
ness was  more  than  made  up  by  energy  and 
agility.  Almacks  never  presented  a  more  animated 
Hccne,  nor,  we  may  add,  a  more  healthful  assembly. 
No  puny  dandies  or  delicate  misses  were  on  that 
Iwirn-tloor.  Every  bound  was  performed  with 
bones  and  sinews  redolent  with  health,  and  tlie 
ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  proclaimed  that 
the  locomotive  resources  of  their  owners  were,  like 
coal-fields  advertised  for  sale — inexhaustible.  The 
violence  of  the  dancers  re-acted,  on  the  orchesti  a ; 
and  fiddle  bows,  common  and-  bass,  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  catgut  dll  the  anaa  of  the  artists 
seemed  but  one  continnous  line,  and  those  of  one 
of  the  corps,  who  happened  to  be  hlind,  had  a 
maddened  glare  commnnicated  to  his  sightless 
eyoballa,  which,  had  he  been  a  minstrel  of  old, 
might  have  passed  for  inspiration.  Kilbadie  him- 
self was  at  last  fired  with  the  mania ;  and  when 


the  magic  air  of  "  Jeannie's  Bawbee"  was  struck 
up,  the  worthy  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  took  part 
in  the  meUe  ^\'ith  an  alacrity  which  promiBcdto 
amose  the  audience  for  a  long  time;  but  luifor-  [ 
tunately,  in  executing  some  of  the  more  rapid 
movements,  bis  gown  got  entangled,  and  he  fell  | 
to  the  ground;  an  incident  which  elicited  itm  \ 
him  a  muttered  remark  abont  the  evib  d  am- 
formity  to  the  world.  i 

Meanwhile  the  traveller  neglected  not  Ms  Wde.  ' 
He  did  not  converse  long  with  her  withont  &• 
covering  that  she  was  superior  to  the  rest  of  du 
menymokers;  and  it  was  not  without  some  alam 
that  he  farther  discovered  in  her  somewhat  of  that  j 
embarrassment  of  manner  which  is  ever  tlie  symp- 
tom of  love.    However  inconvenient  it  might  have  i 
been  for  him  to  return  her  affection,  he  could  not  j 
but  be  conscious  that  the  encouragement  he  had  i 
given  her  was,  with  every  allowance  for  travesti^  j 
of  a  kind  peculiarly  marked;  and  although  the  i 
indications  which  she  gave  of  tlie  state  of  her  i 
feelings  were  modest  and  retiring,  and  such  only  ' 
as  an  acute  observer  could  alone  have  detected,  ' 
still  they  were  precisely  of  that  description  which 
an  hononrable  mind  never  tampers  with.  Love 
bf^ts  love.   The  proudest  beauty  that  ever  vm 
coronet  regards  with  some  measure  of  comriscHtcT 
her  rural  admirers ;  she  feels  that  a  tribute  Iih  ] 
been  paid  to  her  chanoa,  uid  her  sdMovs  is  j 
soothed  by  it ;  and  although  the  feeling  may  not 
prompt  her  to  give  her  heart,  or  even  ha  hand, 
there  will  be  a  latent  feeling  of  respect  towards  die 
imfortunate  swain.    Let  no  rejected  lover,  there- 
fore, despair ;  continual  dropping  wears  the  sbme. 

Mary  Morison,  although  imconsciously,  was  fcrt 
making  a  conquest ;  but  she  had  to  de^  with  a  j 
heartless  man — one  whose  first  impulses  were  gme-  , 
erally  good,  but  whose  second  thoughts  were  u 
generally  cold  and  selfish. 

As  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  gave 
Mary's  hand  a  slight  squeeze,  and  abruptly  left  the 
bam.  He  proceeded  to  harness  his  horse,  wbicK 
in  the  now  comparative  darkneas,  he  had  some 
difficult  in  doing. 

"SoyouaregoingtoleBveyouriifi^.^Eaidavoiee 

"  Oh,  a  mere  frolic !  il^g  time  the  joke  were  no* 
over,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Certainly,  if  both  parties  are  agreed,"  rejoined 
the  unknown  stranger. 

"  And  if  they  should  not — what  then  ?'  _ 

"  Why,  in  that  case,  you  must  maintain  Mi* 
Morison  for  life,  marry  no  other  body,  or,  if  J'"" 
do,  rnn  the  risk  of  trial  for  bigamy." 

"  Pooh  I  nonsense  r  replied  the  traveller.  "Tbt 
foolish  man,  Kilbadie,  as  he  is  called,  is  not  > 
regular  clergyman." 

"In  Scouand,  a  declaration  before  witne*« 
that  a  man  and  woman  are  husband  and  wife  con- 
stitutes legal  marriage." 

"  Hell  and  fury  *.   Who  arc  you  ?* 

"  Ludovieko  Grant,  a  writer's  clerk^  awl  Mary 
Morison'fr  couan." 

The  travell»  grooned. 

"  .^nd  so  yom  and  the  young  ■woman  have  batcbed 
a  plot  to  ensnare  me ;  bnt_jw'll  Sad  that  I  wa 
Ywfcshire  too."  Digitized  by  Google 
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"Yoa  are  mistaken,"  said  the  impertnrbable 
Ludovicko.  "  I  did  not  reach  the  lann  tmtil  the 
ceremony  was  half  over.  Mary  foolishly  imagines 
that  you  are  in  love  with  her,  and,  under  that 
Wlief,  would  have  the  marriage  carried  out; 
but  if  she  knew  that  you  were  to  bolt,  she  is  the 
last  girl  in  the  world  that  would  think  of  detaining 
you." 

•'  Well,  can't  you  tell  her  that  I  want  to  boltf 

"  It  does  not  suit  my  purpose." 

"  Yonr  purpose,  you  impertinent  scoundrel  I 
\Miat  have  you  got  to  do  with  it?"  asked  the 
traveller,  in  great  wrath. 

"  Simply  this,  that  I  am  my  uncle's  heir ;  and  if 
Mary  Morisou  be  not  prtjvided  for  by  marriage, 
my  nnde  will  settle  sranething  on  her,  which,  pro 
tanto,  will  be  a  deduction  from  my  reversion." 

The  coolness  with  which  this  statement  was 
dcliTered  unnerved  the  traveller ;  and,  beginning 
to  see  something  like  uieshes  weaving  around  him, 
he  assumed  a  more  pacific  tone. 

"  But,  my  good  Mr.  Grant,"  said  he,  "your  cousin 
is  a  pretty  girl,  and  can  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a  husband." 

**  A  bird  in  hand,  as  the  proverb  says,  is  one 
thing;  good  family  connexions  is  another;  and, 
Icsides,  I  like  the  idea  of  doin'f;  you — it's  in  the 
way  of  business." 

"  'Xliis  cfirontery  is  intolerable  I  Make  way,  sir, 
for  my  horse,  and  do  your  worst  Once  off,  catch 
me,  if  you  can." 

"  Don't  hurry  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  with 
mock  courtesy,  "  I  know  your  address  from  your 
portmanteau." 

"30,1^1"  said  the  traveller,  ''itwaa  borrowed 
from  a  friend." 

"  And  perhaps  yon  also  borrowed  your  hat  and 
your  snuiT-box  from  the  same  friend,  did  you  ?  It 
won't  do,  Mr.  Godfrey  Graham ;  or,  if  you  choose 
to  pat  that  face  on  matters,  we  must  carry  you 
before  the  next  justice  of  peace  for  malrmg  so  firee 
with  your  friend's  wardrobe." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  get  out  of  the  way  and  do  your 
worst." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir  I  but,  to  show  you  that  I 
have  more  regard  to  your  interests  than  you 
imagine,  I  will  give  you  this  piece  of  advice — do 
not  drive  too  fast  1  rather  thinJc  ttuit  I  heard  the 
hostler  say  something  ubo^t  one  of  your  horse's 
shoes  being  faulty.   Good  morning." 

Graham  examined  the  animal,  and  found  that 
one  of  the  shoes  had  been  corefiilly  rmnoved. 
Turning  back  the  horse  in  tlisgust,  he  strode  across 
th,e  farm-yard.  Day  was  just  breaking ;  and,  not 
readily  finding  his  way  out,  he  accosted  a  female 
figure  that  came  gliding  past  "  Can  you  show  me 
the  way  out  of  this  cursed  place  ?'  said  he,  roughly. 

'*  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Mary  Morison,  who 
tamed  out  to  be  the  party  spoken  to.  "  Has  any- 
thing happened?'  she  asked,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  This  mock  marriage — is  it  not  very  hard  that 
one  cannot  make  a  joke  without  being  trepanned  ?' 

"I  do  not  underetand  you,  sir,"  said  Mary, 
treTubling.    "  That  is  the  way  to  the  hi^h  road." 

*'  Thank  yon.   Good'bye,  Miss  Monson." 

Orahom  was,  as  we  have  said  bdbre,  a  man  of 
you  XTO. — ^KO.  ccn. 


impulse.  When  bidding  farewell,  Mary  dropped 
a  hot  tear  on  hia  hand — an  act  of  which  an  older 
person,  or  one  more  accustomed  to  love  matters, 
could  not  have  been  guilty. 

"  My  good  girl,"  said  Graham,  and  lie  stopped 
short  Afler  a  pause,  during  which  he  preceed 
her  towards  him,  "  I  love  yon,  Mary ;  but  I  hate 
your  comin." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  simple  Mary.  "  He  told 
me,  half  an  hour  ago,  that  you  had  run  away :  and 
he  looked  so  wicked  when  he  told  me." 

"  I  married  you  in  jest,  Mary,  but  I  mean  to  do 
it  in  earnest" 

''All  right!"  said  Ludovicko  behind  them,whor 
with  characteristic  good  taste,  had  been  playing- 
the  part  of  eaves-dropper. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Our  story  must  now  take  a  stride  of  ten  years. 

Godfrey  Graham  was  one  of  two  sons—the- 
fsther  being  a  rich  merchant  in  the  town  of  Faul- 
ton,  old  and  peevish.  His  desire  was  that  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune  should  descend  to  one  of  his 
sons,  in  order  that  the  family  name  might  be  per- 
petuated ;  but  which  of  them,  whether  Godfrey  or 
his  youn^  brother  John,  the  sire  could  not  decide. 
At  one  tune  he  inclined  to  the  elder,  and  then  he 
would  suddenly  turn  his  affections  to  the  other ; 
and  while  in  this  state  of  vacillation,  he  purchased, 
the  castle  and  estate  of  Oraigallan,  which,  formerly 
the  property-of  a  noble  family  attainted  for  their 
share  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  had  latterly  fallen, 
into  decay,  although  still  sufficiently  imposing  to 
give  him  a  rank  and  poeiti<ai  in  the  district  con- 
siderably above  tiie  level  of  his  brother  traders. 
The  purchase  was  made  soon  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  eventa  narrated  in  last  chai^r,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  Godfrey  concealed  all 
knowledge  of  Mary  Morison  from  liis  fatlier.  The 
scene  of  the  marriage  lay  at  the  distance  of  more- 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  Paulton,  and  as  none 
knew  of  his  history  except  Mary  and  Ludovicko,. 
there  was  little  risk  of  the  secret  being  discovered. 

Godfrey  had  never  aspired  after  his  fatber'si 
wealth.  Attached  to  commercial  pursuits,  as  much 
from  a  love  of  enterprise  as  from  hope  of  gain,  he- 
saw  before  him  the  means  of  competency,  and  cared 
little  for  anything  beyond.  The  purchase  of 
Orai^;aUan  excited  in  him  a  temporary  feeling  of 
ambition,  but  it  passed  away,  and  mig^t  have 
remained  away  for  ever,  had  he  not  discovered 
that  his  brother  was  scheming  to  supplant  him 
entirely  in  his  father's  good  opinion.  While 
ostensibly  on  the  most  afiectionate  terms  with 
Godfrey,  John  insidiously  represented  to  the  old 
man  that  his  brother  was  given  to  speculation,  and 
that  if  allowed  facilities  by  command  of  capital  tO' 
any  considerable  extent,  he  was  sure  to  involve 
himself  and  all  connected  with  him  in  rain.  Age 
is  ever  credulous,  and  is  always  prepared  to  de- 
noimce  imprudence  in  youth;  and  hence,  irritated 
by  frequent  allusions  to  the  failure  of  schemes- 
undertaken  by  Godfrey,  although  privately  urged.' 
on  him  by  John,  the  old  man/^nld^nc^ipng 
restrain  himself,  and  roifiilB^^tbdk^^Rji^^HA^Bk. 
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Tlie  latter  saw  at  once  the  plot,  and  forthwith 
adopted  the  neceasarj-  steps  to  meet  it  lie  was 
not  unaware  of  a  predilection  which  hie  father 
entertained  for  him,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time 
conscious  of  his  own  mental  Euperiority  to  his 
brother.  He  did  not  attempt  to  disahose  Iub  father 
by  words,  bnt  he  resolutely  set  to  work,  and,  devot- 
ing himself  soul  and  body  to  business,  completely 
demonstrated  the  calumnies  of  John.  At  length 
&e  father  died  intestate.  Godfrey  took  possession 
(tf  Craigallan,  the  moat  valuable  portion  of  the 
pitrimoDy,  and  allowed  John  to  take  the  rest. 
Godfrey  prospered  day  by  day,  and  bnrinesB 
became  Iub  ruling  pasmtm.  Jolm,  on  the  contrary, 
floondered,  became  banknqit  more  dum  once,  and 
had  on  each  occa8ir)n  to  be  rescued  by  Godfrey, 
who  did  so,  not  from  any  feeling  of  compaesioti, 
but  merely  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  family. 
The  brothers  maintained  no  correspondence ;  John, 
indeed,  fawned  on  Godfrej-,  but  he,  recollecting 
former  events,  repelled  him  with  contempt 

But  what  of  Mary  Morison  ?  Godfrey  Graham 
was  not  destitute  of  a^ection  towards  her,  and 
tlionghts  of  her  obtruded  themselves  in  bis  bnsieRt 
moments.  Commerce  could  not  absorb  hie  whole 
being.  There  were  times,  when  eaTintering  along 
the  bRnlcB  of  the  bubbling  river  tiiat  ran  through 
Oraigallan,  that  be  felt  a  void  wliidi  be  thought 
vduM  be  filled  up  were  he  to  send  for  the  quiet 
and  confiding  Mary,  and  publidy  recognise  her  as 
his  wife,  and  her  diild  as  his  son.  One  is  never 
hapiw  nnlesB  the  affectioiw  have  something  to  go 
forth  and  fasten  on.  Forth  they  will  go  ;  and  if, 
like  the  dove  from  the  ark,  they  come  back  empty- 
handed,  disappointment  and  ohi^in  is  the  sure 
result.  In  the  counting-room  Grodfrey  was  never 
doll ;  the  numerous  ramifications  of  his  business 
kept  Irim  perpetually  occupied ;  but  at  home,  in 
the  old  coBtle,  he  felt  the  i>res8ure  of  self  intolerably 
heav}'.  He  was  no  diner-out,  and  consequently 
seldom  had  company.  He  did  not  hunt  or  fish ; 
he  cored  not  for  burgh,  county,  or  national  politics  ; 
he  did  not  read,  unless  the  perusal  of  the  news- 
popen  can  be  dignified  by  that  term.  Despairing 
of  his  father's  consent  to  die  recognition  of  Mary, 
and  not  selfish  enough  to  wish  for  hie  death,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  expiration  of  a  long 
period  before  anything  could  be  done ;  and  at 
length,  when  the  time  did  ftrrive  that  he  became 
his  own  master,  the  usual  result  took  place,  namely, 
that  difficulties  which  seem  small  in  the  distance 
assume  magnitude  iu  the  reolisation.  Wag  Mary 
the  proper  person  to  assume  the  management  of 
Craigallan  Castle?  Were  the  circumstances  of 
their  marriage  such  as  would  entitle  her  to  the 
respect  of  the  neighbourhood?  Could  these  cir- 
cumstances be  concealed  if  she  brought  home  a  boy 
some  ten  years  old?  Had  Mary  Morison  been 
bold  enough  to  visit  him,  all  his  doubts  would  have 
vanished ;  but,  lone  and  friendless  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  county,  Mary  had  long  been  of  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  legal  explanatirnis  of  Ludo- 
vicko,  that  she  was  not  free  from  guilt ;  and,regard- 
ing  her  estrangement  from  Graham  as  the  just 

Sanishment  of  Heaven,  she  calmly  submitted  to 
er  fate,  till  He  against  whom  she  had  sinned 


sliould  bring  her  husband  and  her  hoy  together— 
a  junction  wliich  she  doubted  not  would  dispel  the 
dark  right  which  had  so  long  overehadowed  her. 

Godfrey  was  about  to  give  in,  and  send  for 
Mary,  when,  in  aa  evil  hour,  Ludovicko  mndc  hit 
appearance  at  Craigallan.  This  genflcman  hid 
commenced  business  in  a  distant  iawn;  but  not 
succeeding  to  his  mind,  he  had  resolved  od  pro- 
ceeding to  Paulton,  where  bis  connexum  xvitli 
Graham  might  be  turned  to  adTOOtsge.  Oodfrej 
did  not  at  first  know  him— about  twenty  ttm 
young  men  change  very  mudi ;  bnt  he  had  do 
sooner  announced  himself  than  Godfrey  famb 
out,— 

"Mr.  Grant,  I  am  desirons  that  interemirK 
l»etween  us  should  take  place  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible. State,  therefore,  the  purport  of  year  visit 
briefly,  if  you,  as  a  lawyer,  can  do  so." 

"  It  relates  to  my  cousin." 

"  I  conld  have  guessed  as  much." 

"  I  wish  you  to  own  her  as  your  wife,  and  bring 
her  here." 

"I  scarcely  think,"  said  Godfrey,  "thatyonoe 
generous  enough  to  consult  her  happiness.  Vkt 
ulterior  object  do  you  contemplate  ?' 

"  The  question  is  frank,  and  I  shall  answer  it. 
I  wish  to  commence  business^ as  a  writer  [At^e, 
attorney]  in  Paulton,  and  I  think  your  conMrioa 
may  be  valuable." 

"Then, sir,  so  farasi  am  concerned, your olject 
shall  not  be  obutined." 

"Ton  foiget,  Mr.  Graham,  that  I  have  Imr  on 
my  side." 

"I  do  not.  I  am  willing  to  maintain  W» 
Morison." 

"  Mrs.  Graham,  you  mean  " 

"  I  am  willing  to  maintain  her  and  her  child  in 
o  comfortable  manner." 

**  Yee,  but  she  and  he  must  be  maintained  in  i 
way  suitable  to  their  rank  as  your  wife  and  son. 

"  Let  them  be  quiet,  and  they  will  not  find  me 
unreasonable." 

'*  Quiet,  Mr.  Graham  ? — if  you  oblige  me  tokn 
recourse  to  legal  proceedings,  everything  most  be 
exposed." 

"Mr.  Grant,  you  bullied  me  once  beibre,  ym 
shall  not  do  so  again.  Do  the  very  worst  yon  cm. 
My  position  is  somewhi^  changed  since  the  latt 
time  we  met ;  and  as  I  -care  nothing  for  the  mrid. 
nor  for  its  opinion,  I  shall  hazard  all  odds  agwost 
you.  Left  to  myself,  I  mi^t  have  taken  your 
cousin  home ;  but  to  be  asked  by  you,  and  to  bw* 
that  you  w  ill  chuckle  at  the  result  of  your  in«^- 
nations,  if  successful,  is  more  than  fierfi  and  blood 
can  stand,  and  thereifore  it  slaill  not  be  done." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Graham,  we  wUl  tiy ;  I 
write  to  my  cousin  to-night" 

"  So  shall  I." 

"  Yes,  and  see  whether  she  will  listen  more  ^ 
the  man  who  wishes  to  raise  her,  tlian  to  him  who 
wishes  to  brand  her  and  her  eon  with  in&my." 

"Dog!"  said  Godfrey,  "had  I  but  the  ptffi^ 
as  I  have  the  will,  I  would  toss  you  over  uk 
window." 

At  this  mome^^.serTa^eiitaTAd;lEnth  a  letter 


for  Mr.  Graham. 


tuy 


the  «m- 


tents,  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  appeared  to  suffer  great  mental 
agony.  Af^er  a  long  jKiiise,  during  which  Ludo- 
vicko  did  not  stir,  one  of  bis  maxims  l«tDg  that 
everything  \^'as  in  good  time,  and  tliat  patience 
jHTodoced  results  which  skill  conhl  not, — 

**Mr.  Grant,"  resumed  Godfrey,  in  a  subdnod 
^e,  *'  I  said  that  I  could  not  l)ring  home  your 
conBin  because  you  bad  aeked  me.  I  would  now 
eWe  the  world  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  bring 
her  home.   Read  that  letter." 

Smithxell,  22*f  Au^»t,  18— 
Dear  Sir, — I  regret  to  iafonu  yoa  that  Mrs.  MoriHon  hfti, 
for  Bome  time  back,  been  Fubject  to  deep  fits  of  melanclioly, 
wbicb  bive  flt  length  settled  down  to  permmnent  nlwirfttion 
of  nuid.    By  the  best  uiediml  adrire,  I  b»ve  liad  lier 

removed  to  the  Asylum  al  G  ;  and  have  sent  her 

M)n  to  his  old  nune,  where,  with  his  foster-  brother,  he  will 
likely  he  happier  than  anvwhcre  else.  For  a  long  time, 
Mrs.  M.  recruited  during  the  tnsits  of  the  bn\-,  butlfttterly 
he  ceased  to  have  any  influence  on  her.  I  lam  add  that 
the  medical  gentleoMD  whom  J  consulted  lias  little  hope 
of  nttmry. 

Yours  Terr  truly, 

John  GiLMouR. 

"  This/'  said  LudovidLo,  "  is  from  the  party  in 
whose  hooBe  your  wife  was  boarded.  Mr.  Graham, 
yon  are  lucky.  A*minor,  and  without  trustees, 
cannot  readily  prosecute  his  own  father ;  but  steps 
can  be  taken— the  law  is  always  fertile." 

"  In  mercy  le  ive  me." 

"  Certainly :  that  letter  leaves  me  without  a  case 
u  the  meantiitie ;  but  we'll  soon  make  one.  Good 
evening," 

Ludovicko  having  left,  Godfrey  nwhed  down  to 
his  garden,  and  walked  about  in  great  distress. 
The  bitter  fruits  of  hie  procrastination  now  rose 
l>efore  him,  and  i-ent  his  conscience.  Wherever 
he  looked,  the  pale,  meek  face  of  Mary  j>uraued 
him;  and  when  he  thought  of  her  as  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  idiocy,  he  groaned  aloud,  and  smote  him- 
self in  very  despair.  Having  sat  down  in  an 
srbom*,  he  was  accosted  by  his  housekeeper. 

"  Your  niece,  Sarah  Graham,  sir"  said  Mrs. 
Mutm,  "  has  come  to  see  you." 

"  Tell  her  to  be  gone." 

"  Well ;  my  life  V  quoth  Mrs.  Martha,  *•  people 
may  talk  about  blood  being  thicker  than  water  as 
they  please ;  but,  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  half  so 
thick.  Come  away,  my  little  woman,  and  take 
your  tea  vith  me,  for  all  your  nnde  being  so 
cross." 

A  low  8ob  was  all  the  answer  that  this  kind 

invitation  elicited. 

"  Why  won't  }'ou  come,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Mamma  is  so  angry  when  she  hears  that  I 
have  not  seen  uncle ;  and  she  always  says  that  it 
is  my  fenlt."  Here  another  sob  stopped  the  little 
speaker. 

Godfrey's  heart  failed  him  when  he  overheard 
this  dialogne.  "  If  I  am  in  pain  myself,"  thought 
he,  "I  need  not  inflict  it  on  othei-s."  He  knew 
that  fajs  brother  John  sent  his  daughter  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  the  part  of  mediator ;  and  know- 
ing the  deceit  of  the  jarcnt,  he  naturally  identified 
the  ^ild  with  the  execution  of  some  einistor 
design.    He  had  always  refused  to  see  her,  and 
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was  surprised  and  angry  at  the  pertiuacf4f\''Tl%tk 
wliich  her  visits  were  repeated.  The  idea  of  hcT- 
being  an  innocent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  her 
fatlier  and  mother  never  had  occurred  to  him ;  but 
now  the  conviction  flashed  across  him  that  his 
niece  might  not  be  a  voluntar}-  agent  in  tlie  matter. 
He  had  scarcely  seen  her,  or,  if  he  iiad,  his  notice 
had  been  so  uight  that  he  could  not  be  said  to 
know  her.  Rising  from  the  arbour,  he  went  down 
the  walk,  and  overtook  theno.  Holding  out  his 
hand  kindly,  he  said  to  her,  "  Oome  htdn,  Sarah ; 
I  wish  to  speck  to  you." 

At  the  unexpected  words  Barah  wept  the  more ; 
but  her  tears  were  those  of  gladness,  and  they 
glittered  in  her  blue  eyes  like  dew-drops  on  a 
flower.  Eagerly  catching  his  hand  in  botli  of  hers, 
she  looked  up  to  him  with  such  n  look  of  confiding 
gratitude,  that  Godfrey  felt  himself  thrilled  by 
emotions  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

Pnpa  and  mamma  will  be  so  gUd,  dear  unclci 
to  bear  tliat  you  spoke  to  me." 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  tell  them  that  I  spoke  to 
you,  because  I  rather  like  yon ;  wliilst  I — ^I — I — " 
Barah  did  not  at  all  comprehend  the  explanation 
that  was  likely  to  follow ;  and  seeing  the  impro- 
priety of  sending  an  unfriendly  message  by  an 
unsophisticated  girl,  Godfrey  stopped  ^ort,  and 
felt  at  some  loss  oa  to  how  the  conversation  was  to 
be  condncted.  Sarah  had  not  arrived  at  &e  age 
of  reserve,  and  therefore  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  colloqny,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
her  manner  was  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
petulance  or  loquacity.  She  spoke  as  from  a 
buoyant  heart,  a  kind  of  talking  which,  especially 
in  children,  is  never  offensive. 

"  What  very  beautiful  flowers  you  have  got, 
uncle." 

"  They  are  veiy  beautiful,"  stud  Godfrt^,  glad 
at  the  current  which  the  dialogue  -wm  now  to  rtm 
in.   "  Are  you  fond  of  flowers?' 

**  Oh,  yos.  I  could  always  live  among  them ; 
it  must  m  so  pretty  to  ait  at  yonr  windows,  and 
look  out  and  see  so  many  fine  flowers.  My  window 
looks  out  to  nothing  but  hoooes ;  bat  I  have  two 
flower-pots,  and  I  am  glad  when  the  summer  days 
come,  and  my  flowers  grow." 

"  Two  flower-pots,  Sarah  ?  That  is  a  very  small 
garden,  indeed.  I  shall  cause  the  gardener  to  seek 
you  some  things  that  will  grow  in  winter  as  well 
as  summer." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  imcle.  I  shall  be  so  proud 
to  lukve  flowers  diat  will  grow  when  the  snow  is 
on  the  ground." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  require  to  keep 
them  near  the  fire ;  however,  John  will  tell  you 
all  about  it" 

Sarah's  countenance  fell.  "I  never  have  any 
Are  in  my  room  in  the  winter  time.  Mamma 
would  not  allow  me  to  keep  them  in  the  dining- 
room,  and — " 

"  Well,  perhaps  John  can  give  you  something 
that  will  not  require  a  Are.  Is  there  anything  tlint 
you  would  like  to  buy,  Sarah  ?" 
"No,  uncle." 
"  No  kind  of  dress  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not  care  about  fine  dress,  but  coming 
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out  of  the  town  I  met  a  poor  woman  with  three 
very  naked  children,  and  they  asked  me  for  some- 
thing, and  I  was  so  sorry  I  had  nothing  to  give 
them.  "When  I  come  out  here  mamma  sometimes 
gives  me  money  to  get  a  hiscuit,  for  fear  I  should 
be  hmigry  on  the  road ;  but  I  was  always  so 
sorry  \nien  I  did  not  see  you  that  J  could  not 
eat  anything,  and  I  always  gave  the  money  back 
to  munma." 

"  Coiild  you  eat  anything  now  T 

"No,  I  am  Bo  happy." 

"  Well,  then,  Barah,  Alartha  will  go  home  part 
of  the  yn.y  with  yon,  and  she  will  sdso  give  you  a 
flower,  and  yon  can  tell  your  mother  to  buy  with 
this  anything  that  she  thinks  you  stand  in  need  of. 
I  do  not  feel  well  to-night — good-bye, my  dearchild." 

Putting  a  sovereign  into  her  hand,  Godfrey 
affectionately  kissed  his  niece,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  castle,  whilst  Sarah  and  Mrs.  Martha  Martin 
went  towards  a  gate  in  the  opposite  direction. 

**  My  troth,  hinny,"  said  the  matron,  "  but  you 
are  in  luck  I  I  have  kent  Mr.  Graham  now  for 
ten  years,  and  ye're  the  first  o'  womankind  that 
ever  I  saw  him  show  ony  favour  to.  Folk  may 
s^eak  0*  him  as  they  like,  but  there's  no  the  like  o' 
hun  in  a'  the  conntry  nde.  I  have  been  house- 
keeper in  ye'r  noble  families,  bnt  I  wadna  g^'e  him 
for  them  a'.  There  was  Lord  Fctoont,  on  Satur- 
flay  nidits — '  Mrs.  Martin,  where's  your  pass- 
book ?'  Then  he  counted  it  up,  and  if  there  was 
a  single  bawbee  uTang,  he  was  like  to  eat  me ;  and 
if  it  was  a'  richt,  then — ^  Mrs.  Martin,  recollect 
there  is  to  be  nodiing  but  economy  in  my  establish- 
ment !'  Noo,  Mr.  Graham  never  looks  at  my  pass- 
book, altbo'  I  keep  it  richt  for  a'  that;  but  of 
course,  honest  man,  weel  he  kens  when  he  is  wcel 
served.  The  soap  and  the  bread  that  thae  twa 
lasses  would  waste,  if  I  wasna  at  tlieir  lug,  would 
ruin  a  nation.  But  there's  some  comfort  saving 
for  a  bachelor.  Nane  o*  your  wives  for  me  I  They 
would  mak  their  men  believe  that  they  save,  but 
it  a'  gangs  for  gowns  and  ribbons.  Noo,  there's 
the  nad  to  the  town.  Good  nicht,  my  bonny 
woman,  and  come  fa«ck  Boon  agmn." 

"  Bat  my  uncle  did  not  bid  me  do  so." 

"  Never  nund  that  Is  that  a*  that  ye  ken  about 
men  ?  Oh,  woman !  just  ask  for  me,  uid  leave  me 
to  manage  him." 

CHAPTER  III. 
Our  readers  will  now  be  introduced  into  Godfrey 
Graham's  counting-house ;  and,  albeit  tfac  conver- 
sations occurring  there  may  not  be  of  the  most 
intellectual  character,  th^  nevertheless  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  story. 

So  governor  is  unwell,"  said  Bob  Jones  to  his 
fellow  laboureT  in  the  outer  office,  Tom  Ogle. 
"  What  shall  wo  do  to  improve  the  time  ?  S&dl 
we  go  a  boating,  riding,  fishing,  or  what  T 

*•  I'm  not  sure,"  replied  Tom ;  "  but  suppose  we 
toss  in  the  meantime  for  pies  and  porter." 

"  Oh,  horrid  proposition  I  One  would  imagine, 
Tom,  that  you  had  been  a  coal-heaver.  Had  you 
said  soda  and  a  cinder,  I  would  have  seconded  the 
motion." 

"  Well,  sod.  and  cind.  be  it.   Heads  or  tails?" 


"  Heads !" 

"  Tails ;  done,  my  boy ;  despatcli  Joseph  for  the 
afticle.    "What  can  be  the  matter  with  G.  G.  ?" 

"  Can't  say,"  replied  Tom ;  "  but  it  must  be 
something  smart,  otherwise  he  is  not  the  man  to 
be  at  home.  I  have  not  missed  him  out  of  the 
office  a  single  day  for  five  years." 

"  Perhaps,"  ejaculated  Bob,  "  he  has  bust  a  blood- 
vessel." 

"  Then  it  is  all  up  with  him." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  replied  Bob.  "  I  had  an  aunt 
who  bust  a  vease],  and  she  lived  a  long  time  after- 
wards." 

"Now,  Bob,  no  more  genealogy.  Take  your 
word  for  it,  and  every  possible  miracle  has  been 
performed  in  your  family ;  and,  as  to  your  aunt, 
doubtless  she  was  a  pendulous  person,  and  her 
blood  could  flow  like  your  own  ink ;  but,  jingo  I  if 
G.  G.  were  to  burst  a  tube,  there  would  be  a  jet 
like  a  service-pipe.  Bnt  here's  Joseph.  Open  the 
batch,  or  Trotter,  the  ancient,  will  hear  the  corks. 
The  old  story :  the  cup  and  the  lip.  Somebody  is 
coming." 

The  somebody  was  Mr.  Skipton,  an  eccentric 
brazier,  and  given,  among  other  peculiarities,  to 
amatear  theatricala. 

"  Messrs.  Jones  and  Ogle,  I  do  myself  the  honour 
of  presenting  an  accompt  agunst  your  establiA- 
meut  for  matters  fumiuted  to  the  ship  Minerva, 
and  I  desire  payment  thereot" 

"  The  accompt  is  not  attested  by  the  captain, 
and  we  can't  pay  it,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  imitating  the 
grimace  of  Mr.  Skipton. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  common  mechanic  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  we  do." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Jones ;  were  it  not 
that  your  venerable  employer  is  presently  on  a  bed 
of  languishing  and  mourning,  I  should  go  to  his- 
chateau  and  represent  your  conduct  to  him.  Yoo 
do  not  pay  it,  sir,  not  because  it  wants  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  insignificant  skipper,  but  because  X 
declined  giving  you  my  inihience  for  playing  the 
part  of  Young  NwvalP 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be,  Mr.  Skipton ;  bnt 
until  you  get  the  signature  the  aeeompt  can't  be 
paid." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  boy,  that  I  am  to  follow  the 
vessel  to  Madagascar?" 

"  As  you  like ;  you  should  have  seen  to  it  before 
she  sailed  for  Madagascar.  But  excuse  us,  Mr. 
Skipton,  we  are  rather  busy  this  morning." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say;  how  is  Mr.  Gnuuim  this 
morning  ?" 

"  We  have  not  heard,"  siud  the  impatient  Mr. 
Jones.   "  Will  you  go  away,  Mr,  Skipton  T 

"No." 

"  What  do  you  want?" 

"  A  share  of  the  plunder ;"  and,  placing  his  back 
to  the  door,  he  added,  *'  I'll  wait  here  till  I  get  it" 

"  Mr.  Skipton,  we'll  joke  when  the  office  is  shut, 
but  excuse  us  just  now." 

"No  joke,  gmtlemen:  I  observed  your  envoy, 
Joseph,  crossing  to  Jenny  F^ndleys." 

"Pooh;  he  went  over  with  some  empty  Jbottlea." 

"  And  came  back  with  full  ones.  No  eJ[[{^TOCft- 
tion,  genUemen,  I  stand  here  for  justice." 
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"  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  denying  it.  Bob  T 

"None." 

The  refreshments  were  accordingly^  produced 
and  discussed. 

"  I  always,"  said  Mr.  Skipton^  "  carry  some  old 
accompts  in  my  hat ;  they  are  so  us^ul  when  one 
enters  establismnents  and  unexpectedly  finds  prin- 
dpals." 

"And  so,"  said  the  amazed  Tom,  " you  have  no 
account  against  the  Minerva  ?" 

"None  whatever,  young  man." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Jone^  "I  owe  no  ill-will  to 
Or.  G.,  and  os  I  don't  expect  he'll  leave  ns  anything, 
tho'  he  does  kick— ' 

"  Spei^  for  yourself,  Bob ;  my  fatlier  and  Mr. 
Graham  were  schoolfellows.'* 

Mr.  Jones  put  his  thumb  on  the  nasal  member, 
and  pressed  that  again  inwards  with  great  fervour. 

"  What  will  he  do  with  his  possessions  ?'  naked 
Skipton. 

"  Why,"  rejoined  Jones,  "  I  know  G.  G.  as  well 
as  most  people,  and  I  think  one  of  two  things  will 
happen.  EiUier  that  he  will  die  without  a  will, 
like  bis  father,  or  leave  his  money  to  endow  an 
lioBpital  for  incurables,  or  some  such  thing  as  that" 

"But,"  interposed  Skipton,  "  he  hates  long  John, 
his  brother,  as  Salanna  nates  holy  water.  I  once 
saw  them  meet — Norval  and  Olenedvon  was  no- 
thing to  it.  Depend  upon  it  he  will  make  a  testa- 
meiU  to  do  his  goose.  He  is  a  very  low  individual, 
that  John,  and  rtands  indebted,  resting  and  owing 
me  four-^nd-four-pence  sterling  for  a  c^ee-pot,  a^d 
■anndry  repairs.  I  shall  have  a  small  debt-warrant 
out  fl^in^t  him  some  of  these  days." 

"G.  G."  said  Mr.  Jones,  pursuing  a  train  of 
mental  reflection,  "is  a  very  curious  person;  he 
goes  on  toiling  and  toiling  for  money  for  earthly 
^nirpose,  that  I  can  see.  Ho  does  not  care  for  house, 
lands,  pictures,  sport,  ladies — " 

"  Or  the  drama,"  added  Skipton. 

"  What  does  he  live  for  ?' 

"Echo  asks,  for  what?"  answered  Skipton. 

"  I  pay  his  gardener  fifteen  shillings  a  week  for 
looking  after  bis  flowers  and  frait.  I  never  saw  a 
^nk  in  bis  button-hole,  and  when  his  fruit  is  in 
season,  he  never  said  *  s^wberry'  to  me,  or  to  any 
other  body,  that  ever  I  heard  of.  It  is  lost  money, 
lieeping  up  his  gardens." 

"Notbing  of  the  sort,"  said  Skipton;  "I  can 
trace  some  of  the  sweetest  hours  of  existence  to 
Godfrey's  orchard  and  parterres.  I  am  there  every 
night,  and,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  lord  of  all  that  I 
survey.  He  has  two  sweet  maids  besides  old 
Martha,  and  all  the  swains  in  the  country  run  after 
them.  Whea  Martha  goes  to  bed,  the  young  ladies 
rise  and  go  to  the  gardens  to  meet  their  swains. 
The  agricultural  mind  is  easily  frightened,  and,  by 
a  little  Imllooing  and  shaking  of  bushes,  I  make 
tliem  believe  the  place  is  haunted,  and  so  have  it 
all  to  myself.  I  pluck  fruit  and  flowers,  skip  in 
the  walks,  climb  trees,  loll  on  the  seats,  recite  or 
sin^,  as  I  have  a  mind.  And  a1  wnvs  when  I  leave, 
which  is  at  tip-toe  of  morning,  I  ^ve  Ladjf  Uaur 
fiolph's  soliloquy, — ■ 

"*  Ye  woods  and  wilds,  wliose  laelanchdy  gloom 
Accords  with  my  soul's  ladaess.' " 


"  Marvellous  V  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones ;  "  and  do 
you  never  meet  G.  G.  in  your  peregrinations  ?" 

"  Once  or  twice  1  have,  but  as  I  did  not  relish 
his  Mediterranean  countenance,  I  kept  out  of  hi» 
way.  Craigallan  is  quite  a  favourite  resort  witli 
me ;  and  I  hope  Godlrey  will  live  for  a  long  time, 
as  I  have  an  idea  that  a  change  of  proprietors  would 
entrench  on  my  prerogatives.  Oh,  here  comes 
Grant  the  lawyer's  clerk.  "  Well,  yonng  man"  (ad- 
dressing the  new  entrant), "  how  can  you  reconcile  it 
with  your  master's  interests  to  be  gadding  abroad 
at  this  hour  of  the  day?" 

**  Very  unprincipled,  Mr.  Itaukin,"  echoed  Jones. 
"  Very  much  so,  indeed.  I  am  as  fond  of  relaxation 
as  my  neighbours,  but  only  at  over-time.  There  is 
a  sanctity  about  business-hours  which  I  always 
respect.  My  constant  answer  to  the  early-shutting 
committee  is :  Gentlemen,  get  the  hours  shortenecl 
if  you  can,  but  respect  them  while  they  ore  long." 

"  What  a  go '."'  observed  Mr.  Kankin,  with  hirf 
eyes  pathetically  turned  to  the  ceiling ;  "  how  do 
you  know  that  I  have  not  come  on  business  7' 

"  Impossible,"  answered  Mr.  Jones ;  "  so  long  as 
you  were  wiUi  Mr.  Bum  that  excuse  might  have 
served,  as  we  occasionally  employed  him.  But  your 
new  master,  Ludovicko,  is  not  recognised  in  our 
establishment  G.  G.  ordered  him  oat  of  his  sanc- 
tum the  other  day,  and  gave  me  ordeiB  never  to 
admit  him.  When  you  know  these  facta,  Mr.  B.,  I 
hope  you  will  be  induced  not  to  call  here,  as  it  may 
place  ns  in  a  delicate  poution.  When  our  G.  G. 
hates  anybody,  ho  extends  his  love  to  every  one 
connected  mth  them.  Once  I  caught  a  tight 
blowing  up  for  showing  some  civilities  to  his 
brother  John's  porter." 

"  You  hear  Mr.  Jones's  observations,  I  appre- 
hend," said  Mr.  Skipton,  "and  I  beg  you  will 
withdraw.  I  shall  feel  quite  relieved  by  your 
absence,  there  is  something  so  low  in  the  society 
of  lawyers ;  and  as  for  your  employer,  his  head  is 
too  big  and  his  eyes  too  small  to  be  a  gentleman." 

"Are  you  done,  gentlemen?"  asked  Mr.  Rankin, 
with  great  coolness.  "  If  you  arc,  it  is  my  turn  to 
speak.  You  are  all  wrong ;  and  if  I  were  not  so 
dry,  I  wonld  show  you  l^t  in  a  moment.  Are 
you  disposed  for  anything  beyond  milk  and  water, 
any  of  you?"  . 

"  I  beg  you  will  mention  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  these  premises,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  with  great 
solemnity. 

"Why,  it  is  not  the  first  time,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Rankin. 

"  ProlKibly  not,  but  we  have  turned  over  a  new 
leaf." 

"  Besides,"  interposed  Skipton,  "  I  would  not 
recommend  yonng  persons  connected  with  the  law 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  alcoholic  mixtures. 
It  leads  them  to  the  commission  of  forgery,  and 
then  they  are  hanged,  and  bring  disgrace  on  all 
their  friends  and  kindred.  There  was  Dr.  Dodds, 
the  divine,  banged  for  forger}',  and  Gilderoy,  the 
banker.  Take  care,  vonng  man,  before  it  be  too 
kte." 

"  Bah,  you  goose  I  Hearken,  now — ^you  judge 
of  US  by  your  own  greasy  trade.'^^|^glmp|im  sells 
an  old  woman  a  leaky  tea-pot,  she  cuts  Mm  ^ut  if 
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yoa  are  done  by  a  lawyer,  don't  yon  employ  that 
same  lawyer  to  do  some  other  body,  you  ninmeB  ?" 

"  Gammon ! "  aaid  Jones. 

"  It's  tliat  sort  of  gammon  that  Graham  tent 
for  Grant  to  moke  his  wtU." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bankin,  sit  down,  and  tell  ns  all 
abont  it,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  with  the  utmost  suavity. 
"  Pray  tell  us  all  about  it,  and  consider  all  our 
little  remarks  as  mere  jokes.  To  err  is  human,  to 
forgive  divine  !'* 

"  Catch  me  !  you'll  be  more  civil  to  me  when  I 
call  next  time." 

Saying  which,  Mr.  Rankin  made  an  ironical 
bow,  and  left  the  office. 

"All  this,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "comes  of  your 
unfortunate  habit  of  joking,  Mr.  Ogle.  I  have 
told  you  from  first  to  last  that  there  is  a  time  for 
evei^'thing,  and  business  first,  pleasure  afterwarda." 

"  I,  Mr.  Jonee  V  aud  the  unfortunate  Ogle ;  I 
have  not  opened  my  mouth  for  die  laat  haJf-^our ; 
but  it  is  just  as  my  grandmother  said — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  your  grandmother !  you  told  us  before 
that  your  grandmother  was  bom  with  an  alligator's 
head,  aod  there  is  no  use  telling  us  about  it  agun." 

"  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Tom,  with  great  enei^y, 
"  although  I  come  from  the  coantry,  I  have  feel- 
ings, and  I  will  not  be  insulted  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Jones  was  about  to  reply  sharply,  when 
!Mr8.  Mai-tfaa  Martin  made  her  appearance,  which 
appearance,  by  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  the 
three  friends,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  an  angry 
outbreak. 

"Step  in,  Jlrs.  Martin,"  stud  Mr.  Jones  with 
great  cordialiQr ;  "  we  are  all  so  glad  to  see  you ; 
and  how  is  your  rheumatism?  not  affected,  J  trusty 
by  these  cruel  east  winds  ?^ 

"  Oh,  MaistcT  Jones,  my  tronblea  are  but  a 
nna'  matter.  Dear  me,  and  him  in  the  prime 
o'  life! — but,  as  Mr.  Symington  said  last  Sabbath, 
naebody  kens  wha's  turn  it  may  be  next" 

"  Is  Mr.  Graham  so  very  ill  ?  " 

"  Aye;  sir,  he's  very  ill.  I  spoke  to  the  doctor 
abont  him,  and  he  shook  his  head.  Whaun  a 
doctor  shakes  his  head,  Mr.  Jonos,  its  a'  up  wt*  his 
patient  I  mind  Liddy  Gimigo ;  she  dwined  lang, 
but  whenever  the  doctor  shook  hi^  head,  she  was  a 
corpse  the  very  same  nicht" 

'  What  does  the  doctor  say  is  the  matter  witli 
him,  Mrs.  Martin  ?  " 

"  Na,  but  that  beats  me ;  when  the  doctor  shakes 
his  head,  what  matter  is  it  what  complaint  ho  is 
troubled  wi'  ?  If  he  is  na'  to  live,  wliat  needs  be 
or  his  friends  fash  themselves  about  his  aihuent?" 

"Doubtless,  Mrs.  Martin, you'll  be  well  provided 
for.  Yon  have  loi^  been  a  faithful  servant ;  and  you 
at  home,  and  Mr.  Trotter  here  in  the  counting- 
room,  have  kept  every  thing  right ;  and  if  anybody 
is  to  be  left  an}-thing  yoa  two  must  come  in  for 
shares." 

''Maybe  aye,  and  maybe  no.  I've  lived  in 
great  houses  where  deaths  took  place  afore,  and 
never  fund  myself  a  plack  better.  \Mien  folks 
come  to  cross  the  Jordan  they  have  itber  things  to 
think  about  than  legacies;  but  as  Mr.  Graham, 
honest  man,  has  sent  for  a  lawyer,  doubtless  he'll 
do  things  in  a  dooee  way." 


"  Was  Mr.  Grant  long  with  him?" 

"Wlia  tell't  von  that  Mr.  Grant  was  wT  Urn? 
Bic  a  place  for  clashes !  Tbat  aye  cornea  o'  hsviog 
young  hizzies  aboot  a  howe.   Ye  canna  tak  aff 

your  csrpet  shoon  but  they  maun  be  clavering. 
But  as  I  have  to  tak  oot  seme  physic,  I  canna  stop 
here  a'  day." 

"  Take  your  time,  Mrs.  Jkfartin,"  continued  Mr. 
Jones,  with  increasing  blandness.  "You  know 
that  if  yon  walk  fast  you  will  soon  lose  brealli. 
and  better,  therefore,  take  a  good  rest  Has  Mr. 
John  been  inquiring  after  him  ?" 

"  He  need  na." 

"  No ;  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  anythb^ 
going  in  that  quarter." 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  answered  Mrs.  Martha,  mysteri- 
ously. "  There  is  no  saying  wbanr  a  plaister  may 
licht ;  when  the  dirt  is  dry  it  will  mb  off,  He  it 
fond  o'.  the  young  lassie,  Sarah,  and  nae  wonder : 
■bhe  is  a  sweet  bairn." 

"  You  astonish  me,  Mr?.  Martin.  I  thooght  be 
woiUd  Qot  allow  that  girl  to  como  near  him.  1 
know  that  I  have  been  told  to  tell  her  that  he  ww 
engaged  when  she  called  here." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  he's  fond  o'  her  noo,  that's 
certain." 

"What  a  pity  she  is  so  young '." 

"Oh,  you  black-hearted  ne'er-do-weel!  Yoore 
like  a'  the  men.  Whenever  a  puir  laasie  is  thocht 
to  hae  siller,  she  is  hunted,  like  a  partridge  in  the 
mountains,  by  a  set  o'  villains  that  wadna  gie  hts 
a  penny  to  buy  a  loaf  if  she  was  starvin*.  Nae 
wonder  that  there  ai-e  so  mony  unhappy  marriagca 
W' hen  I  was  a  young  woman,  it  was  marry  for 
love  and  work  for  siller ;  hut,  lack^a-day !  tines 
are  sorely  changed  now." 

"  Mrs.  Martha,"  said  Ski|^n,  "  in  FarliameBtarv 
phraseolc^y,  I  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to 
catch  your  eye,  hut  without  effect" 

"  I  have  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  you,  Mr.  Skipton- 
Your  milk  pitcher  is  letting  out  already." 

"  Don't  iuterrupt  the  eentimental  turn  of  the  con- 
versation by  shop  allusions,  my  dear  madam.  Send 
it  in  first  market-day,  and  I'll  put  it  to  rights.  1 
intended  calling  on  you  some  of  these  nighta ;  btf 
as  there  is  distress  in  the  castle,  I  must  postpone 
my  visit" 

"Call  on  me,  Mr.  Skipton?  that  will  do," 
responded  Martha,  with  a  grin.  "  What  do  yoo 
think,  Mr.  Jones  ?  He  cam'  out  last  week  sad 
palavered  wi'  me,  and  got  his  tea,  and  wad  hardly 
stop  to  tak  a  glass  o'  raqiberry  vinegar  wi'  me, 
fear,  as  he  said,  that  his  mimcr  would  mips  him* 
Weel,  believe  me  if  you  like,  hutabout  twa  o'chxi 
in  the  morning  I  heard  an  awful  din  at  the  bs^  of 
the  castle,  and  I  went  roun  to  ane  o'  the  winden. 
and  there  was  him  dancing  wi'  a  wliite  sheet  about 
him,  and  our  twa  madams,  and  a  wheeu  mau' 
clamjamphrey,  skirling  and  louping  like  show- 
folk.  But  I 'think  I  gae  them  up  their  feet  My 
certie  I  they've  sleepit  imder  lock  and  key  ever 
since." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Martin,  I  grieve  to  think  of  »y 
being  the  innocent  cause  of  any  embargo  bring 
put  on  the  maidens."         /^"^ 1., 

"Oh,  I  dare  sa^lgti^ed  by  V^OUglL 
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"Yoa  are  quite  right,  Mrs.  Hartiii.  Skiptoois —  and  forthwith  took  out  bottles  and  all  sorts  of  snn- 
hillo!  here's  the  carriage — stop  I  There's  Grant,  dries  from  her  basket;  Skipton  reproduced  the 
the  lawyer,  and,  by  jingo!  not  possible— yes  !  it  is  aooonnt  against  the  Minerva;  Ogle  mended  hia 
G.  G.  himself,  ma£Bed  to  the  very  nose."  pen ;  and  Jones  furiously  drew  out  a  bill  of  lading. 

"Save  and  guide  usT  ejaculated  Mrs.  Martha,{  (T-o  ««/fa«*rf.) 
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JOURNEY  TO  BRCZWEZUCIBL. 

I  BAD  but  just  quitted  the  university,  and  was  a 
mere  stripling,  when  I  received  lite  appointment 
of  judge-commissary  at  a  little  town  in  New  £a8t 
Prussia,  as  the  part  of  Poland  was  tenned  which, 
daring  the  partition  of  that  country,  had  &llen  to 
the  share  of  Prussia. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  giving  any 
lengthened  account  of  my  journey ;  the  country 
was  but  one  flat  throughout,  the  men  mere  boors, 
the  officials  uncouth,  the  accommodation  execrable. 
Yet  the  people  all  eeemed  happy  enough.  Man 
and  beast  have  each  their  allotted  elements.  The 
fiflh  perishes  when  out  of  water — the  elegance  of  a 
boudoir  would  prove  fatal  to  a  Polish  Jew. 

Well,  to  make  my  story  short,  I  arrived  one  even- 
ing, a  little  before  sunset,  at  a  place  called,  I  believe 
(but  should  be  aorry  to  vouch  for  my  accuracy), 
BrczwezmcisI,  a  pleasant  little  town  enongb.  When 
I  say  pleasant^  to  be  sure  I  own  that  the  streets 
were  impaved,  the  houses  begrimed  with  soot,  and 
the  natives  not  over  refined  either  in  manners  or 
person ;  but  a  man  who  works  in  a  coal-mine  is 
pteasai^  after  his  fashion,  even  as  the  pet  Jigurante 
of  the  day  after  hers. 

I  had  pictured  to  myself  BrczwezmcisI,  the  place 
where  I  was  to  enter  upon  my  functions,  as  far 
niore  formidable  than  I  in  fact  found  it,  and  per- 
haps on  that  account  I  was  now  prepared  to  term 
it  pleasant  I  remember  that  the  first  time  I  tried 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  place  I  very  nearly 
brought  on  lock-jaw.  Hence,  no  doubt,  my  gloomy 
wticipations  as  to  ita  appearance.  Names  cer- 
tainly do  in6uence  our  ideas  to  a  moat  marvellous 
otent  Moreover,  what  mainly  contributed  to 
enhance  my  secret  mLagivings  as  to  the  town 
destined  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  talents  was  the 
&ct  that  I  had  never  yet  been  so  far  from  home 
»  to  lose  sight  of  its  church  steej^  I  had  a 
tolerable  idea  that  my  way  did  not  lead  me  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  or  of  the  lands 
where  men's  "  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
^nlders;"  but  I  was  not  without  some  apprehen- 
Mon,  as  I  journeyed  on,  of  receiving  an  occasional 
pistol-shot,  or  feeling  the  cold  steel  of  a  stiletto 
between  my  ribs. 

My  heart  throbbed  violently  as  I  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  Brcswezmcisl.  It  appeared,  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  vast  plain,  covered  witli  mud-hra^n.  But 
what  mattered  that  to  one  of  my  imaginative 
powers  ?  There  was  my  goal,  there  my  entering 
in  Hie.   Not  a  soul  did  I  know  tfaere^  with 


1  the  exception  of  an  ohl  college  acquaintance,  named 
Bni^hardt,  who  had  been  but  recently  appointed 
collector  of  taxes  at  BrczwezmcisI.  I  luul  apprised 
him  of  my  near  advent,  and  h^  requested  him 

,'  to  provide  me  with  temporary  lodgings.  The 
nearer  I  approached  the  town,  the  keener  waxed 
my  esteem  and  friendship  for  Burkhardt,  witli 
whom  I  had  never  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  ; 
indeed,  my  mother  enjoined  me  always  to  ahun  his 
society,  seeiug  that  his  reputation  "for  steadinesrf 
was  not  of  the  highest  But  now  I  wi^  his  till 
death.  He  was  my  only  rallying-point  in  this  wild 
Polish  town;  he  was  the  sole  pluik  to  which  I 
could  cling. 

I  am  not  of  a  superstitious  character,  but  I  own 
to  a  certain  belief  in  omens ;  and  I  had  settled  in 
my  mind  that  it  would  be  a  lucky  sign  if  the  first 
person  we  met  coming  out  of  the  town  gates 
should  prove  a  young  woman,  and  the  reverse  if 
one  of  the  other  sex.  As  we  vrere  about  to  enter 
the  town  a  girl,  to  all  appearance  comely  and  well 
made,  issued  from  the  gate.  Dunsel  of  happy 
augury  !  Fain  could  I  have  qnitted  the  cumbrous 
vehicle,  and  cast  my  travel-worn  frame  prostrate  at 
your  feet  I  wiped  my  eye-glass  that  1  might  not 
lose  one  of  her  features,  but  grave  them  for  ever 
in  the  tablets  of  my  memory. 

As  she  came  nearer,  I  discovered  to  my  dis- 
may that  my  BrczwezmcisI  Venus  was  a  thought 
hideous.  Slim  she  was,  good  sooth,  but  it  was  the 
slimneBs  of  one  wasted  by  disease  ;  shape  and 
figure  had  she  none.  Her  face  was  a  perfect  sur- 
face, for  some  untoward  accident  had  deprived  her 
of  her  nose ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  merest 
apology  for  lips,  her  head  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  skull  of  a  akel  eton.  As  we  came  yet  nearer, 
I  remarked  that  the  fair  Pole  was  a  wann  patriot; 
for  she  put  out  her  tongne  at  me  iu  deriuon  of  her 
nation's  oppreeeort,  whose  conntiyman  I  was. 

Under  these  happy  auspices  we  entered  the  town, 
and  halted  at  the  Poat-oflfice,  newly  decorated  with 
the  Prus^n  eagle,  whirh  would  have  shown  to 
much  greater  advantage,  in  all  the  glories  of  fresh 
paint,  had  not  some  patriotic  little  street  black- 
goards  adorned  it  with  a  thick  coating  of  mud. 

THE  OLD  STAH08TT.'' 

I  asked  the  postmaster  very  politely  where  I 
could  find  Mr.  Tax-Oullector  Burhhardt.  Iu  order, 
I  suppose,  to  convince  me  that  even  in  that  remote 

^ntvd  as  BailiSs  or 


*  Starosta  were  Polea  of  hig 
ViM^Oovmon  of  the ' 
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corner  of  the  globe  officials  were  tme  to  those 
habits  of  coortea^  and  attention  for  which  they  are 
80  eminently  diBtmguiahed,  he  Buffered  me  to  repeat 
my  question  six  times  ere  he  vouchsafed  to  inqture, 
in  his  gruffest  tones,  what  I  wanted ;  a  Beventh 
time  did  I  reiterate  my  inquiry,  and  that,  I  flatter 
myself,  with  a  degree  of  politeness  that  would  have 
done  honour  *,he  most  BuiBhed  courtier. 
"  In  the  old  cStaroaty,"  he  growled  out 
"  Might  I  be  permitted  most  respectfully  to 
inquire  whereabout  this  same  old  Starosty  may  be 
located  T 

"  I  have  no  time.  Peter,  show  this  person  the 
way." 

And  away  went  Peter  and  I,  whilst  the  Post- 
master, who  had  no  time  to  answer  me,  lolled  out 
of  window,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  notching 
us.  Aha,  my  fine  fellow,  thought  I,  just  let  me 
catch  you  in  the  bands  of  justice— whose  un- 
worthy representative  I  have  here  the  honour  to 
be — and  I'll  mako  you  rue  the  day  you  dared  sport 
your  churlishness  upon  me. 

Peter,  the  Polish  tatterdemalion  who  escorted 
sne,  understood  and  spoke  so  little  Grerman  that 
our  conversation  was  extremely  limited.  His  sallow 
.  .face  and  sharp  features  rendered  him  particularly 
nnprepossessiog. 

Tell  me,  my  worthy  friend,"  I  asked,  as  we 
"P-aded  nide  by  side  tlirough  the  mud,  "do  you 
know  Mr.  Tax-Collector  Burkhardt 

"  The  old  Starosty." 

"  Grood ;  but  what  c^n  I  do  in  your  old  Starosty  T 
«  Die  !" 

"  God  forbid !  that  does  not  at  all  chime  in  with 
vcnv  arrangements." 
**•  Stone-dead;  die!" 
«  Wliy,  what  have  I  done  ?' 
"  Prussian — no  Pole." 

I  am  a  Prussian,  certainly." 
*'  Know  that" 

"WTiat  do  you  mean  by  dying,  then?' 
"  So,  and  so,  and  so ; "  and  the  fellow  thrust  the 
air  as  though  he  clenched  a  dagger.  He  then 
.  pointed  to  his  heart,  groaued,  and  rolled  his  eyes 
'in  a  manner  awful  to  behold.  I  began  to  feel 
rather  uncomfortable,  for  Peter  had  by  no  means 
'the  look  of  one  beside  himself ;  besides,  the  undor- 
strappers  at  the  Post-office  are  seldom  recruited 
from  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"  I  think  we  are  at  cross  purposes,  my  excellent 
friend,"  I  at  length  i-csumed.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  die?" 

*  "  Kill ! "  and  he  gave  me  a  wild  siddong  glance. 
"How,  kill?" 
*'  When  night  comes." 

"  When  night  comes — this  very  night  ?  Your 
wits  are  wool-gathering,  sirrah !" 

"  Pole,  yea  ;  but  no  Prussian." 

I  shook  my  head,  and  desisted  from  any  further 
attempt  at  conversation.  We  evidently  could  not 
nialio  each  other  out  And  yet  there  was  fearful 
meaning  in  the  scoundrel's  words.  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  inveterate  hatred  felt  by  the  Poles 
towards  tlie  Prussians,  and  how  it  had  already  led 
to  fatal  collisions  between  them.  What  if  the 
.dundcrbeaded  fellow  had  meant  to  convey  a  warn- 


ing tome?  or  perhaps  he  had  involuntarily  betrayel 
the  secret  of  a  plot  for  the  general  massacre  of 
every  Pmsnan.  I  mentally  resolved  to  divulge 
the  whole  to  my  friend  and  fellow-countryman 
Burkhardt,  as  we  arrived  at  the  old  so-termed 
Starosty.  It  was  constructed  of  stone,  evidently 
of  some  antiquity,  and  situate  in  a  dull  remote 
street  Ere  we  reached  it  I  observed  how  each 
j)asser-by  cast  a  sly  furtive  glance  up  at  its  dme- 
worn  walls.  My  guide  did  the  same ;  and,  pointing 
to  the  door,  he  shuffled  off  without  word  or  gesture 
of  salutation. 

It  must  be  owned  that  my  arrival  and  reception 
at  Brczwezmcisl  were  none  of  the  most  flatt^g. 
The  discourteous  damsel  at  the  gate,  Uie  Borlv 
New  East  Prussian  postmaster,  and  the  Pole,  vi^ 
his  nuintelli^ble  jargon,  had  put  me  on  the  veiy 
worst  terms  with  my  new  place  of  sqoumandittT 
office  of  judge>commiBsary.  How  I  congratulated 
myself  to  think  that  I  was  about  to  meet  one  «lw 
Imd,  at  least,  breathed  the  same  air  as  my^fl  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  Burkhardt  was  not  held  in  the  best 
repute  at  home;  but  a  man's  character  varies 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  position,  even 
were  he  still  the  same  as  of  old.  Better  fer  a  joviil 
tippler  than  the  sickly  skeleton  with  her  projectpii 
tongue ;  better  far  a  hare-brained  gambler  tlian  the 
postmaster  with  his  studied  coarseness ;  aye,  better 
the  company  of  a  vapouring  hector  than  that  of  a 
Polish  malcontent  The  latter  phase  in  fiuric- 
hnrdt's  character  even  served  to  elevate  him  iamy 
eyes;  for,  between  ourselves  be  it  observed,  my  gen- 
tleness and  love  of  quiet,  my  steadiness  and  rcsem, 
so  oft  the  theme  of  praise  with  mamma,  Troold 
stand  mo  but  in  sorry  stead  should  any  riun^ 
the  people  take  place.  Some  virtues  beonne  vices 
in  certain  positions. 

As  I  entered  the  old  Starosty  I  wns  puzzled  to 
know  where  to  find  my  dear  and  long-cheriahed 
friend  Burkhardt  The  house  was  very  epacions. 
The  creaking  of  the  rusty  door-hinges  resonnded 
through  the  whole  building,  yet  without  brin^? 
any  one  to  ascertain  who  might  be  there. 

I  discovered  an  apartment  on  my  left,  and 
knocked  gently  at  the  door.  As  my  signs!  ™ 
unanswered  by  any  friendly  "  Come  in,"  I  knockeu 
more  louldly  than  before :  still  no  answer.  3^}' 
knocks  re-echoed  through  the  house.  I  waxe-^ 
impatient,  and  yearned  to  clasp  Buikhardt,  the 
friend  of  my  soul,  to  my  Iienrt  I  opened  die  door 
and  went  in.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  w  a 
coffin. 

If  I  be  always  polite  to  the  living,  still  more « 
am  I  to  the  dead.  I  was  about  to  retirg  as  g^' 
as  I  could,  when  a  parting  glance  at  flie  vim 
showed  me  that  its  hapless  occupant  ^vas  no  other 
than  the  tax-collector,  Burkhardt,  who  had  beei^ 
called  on,  poor  fellow,  in  his  turn,  to  dischai^ 
that  great  tax  so  peremptorily  demanded  of  us  by 
that  grim  collector,  Dejith.  There  he  lay,  regard- 
less alike  of  flagon  or  dice-box,  calm  and  composed 
as  though  he  had  never  slmred  in  the  jo}'B  or  arw 
of  this  life. 

Indescribably  shocked,  I  rushed  from  the  chamber 
of  death,  and  sought  relief  in  the  long 

ridor.   What  on  earth  was/  ' 
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Here  I  was^  hundredB  of  miles  from  my  native 
home  and  the  maternal  mansion,  in  a  town  whoee 
very  name  I  never  had  heard  imtil  I  waa  sent  to 
un-Pole-ify  it  as  judge-commissary!  My  sole 
acquaintance,  the  friend  of  my  heart,  had  shuffled 
oGf  this  mortal  coil.  What  was  I  to  do,  where  lay 
Toy  head,  or  how  find  the  lodgings  engaged  for 
me  by  the  dear  departed  ? 

My  gloomy  reflections  were  here  disturbed  by 
the  creaking  of  the  door  on  its  rusty  hinges,  whose 
harsh  grating  jarred  strangely  on  my  nerves. 

A  pert,  flippant-looking  livery-servant  rushed 
up  the  stairs,  contemplated  mc  with  a  broad  stare 
of  astonishment,  and  at  length  addressed  me.  My 
knees  shook  beneath  me.  I  suffered  the  fellow  to 
talk  to  me  to  his  heart's  delight,  but  for  the  first 
few  moments  iright  deprived  me  of  all  power  of 
reply ;  and  even  had  my  state  of  mind  permitted 
me  to  speak,  it  would  have  amounted  to  much  the 
same  thing,  seeing  that  the  man  was  speaking 
Polish. 

Perceiving  that  he  remained  Avithout  reply,  he 
proceeded  to  address  me  in  GJerman,  which  he 
apoke  very  tiaontly.  I  at  length  mustered  up 
BufBcicnt  courage  to  tell  him  my  whole  story,  and 
the  various  adventures  I  had  met  with  since  my 
arrivn!  nt  the  accursed  to\vn  who.-e  name  it  still 
difibciitcd  ray  jaws  to  pronounce.  As  he  heard  my 
name  he  ojsumed  a  more  respectful  mien,  took  off 
his  hat,  and  proceeded  to  give  me  the  following 
details,  which,  for  the  reader's  benefit,  I  have  com- 
pressed into  the  smallest  possible  space. 

He  informed  me,  to  begin  with,  that  his  name 
yna  Lebrecht;  that  he  hod  served  as  interpreter 
sod  most  faithful  of  domestics  to  Mr.  Tax -Collector 
<^  pioos  memory,  tmtil  the  preceding  night,  when 
it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  remove  the  excellent  and 
ever  to  be  lamented  tax-collector  to  another  and  a 
better  world.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  his  life.  He 
had'been  passing  the  evening  at  wine  and  cards 
with  some  Polish  gentlemen.  The  fumes  of  the 
wine  aroused  the  Prussian  pride  of  my  friend, 
whilst  it  kindled  to  a  yet  fiercer  pitch  the  old 
Sarmatiau  patriotism  of  his  companions.  Words 
grew  high,  blows  were  exchanged,  and  one  of  the 
party  dealt  my  late  friend  three  or  four  blows  with 
a  knife,  any  one  of  which  was  of  itself  sufficieut 
to  have  extinguished  life.  In  order  to  avoid 
incurring  the  penalties  of  New  East  Prussian  jus- 
tice, the  guilty  parties  had  taken  themselves  on — 
^itiier  none  could  toll.  My  ever-to-be-regretted 
fnend  had,  shortly  before  his  deadi,  made  all  the 
reqoisite  arcai^ments  for  me,  and  hired  a  very 
experienced  German '  cook,  who  would  wait  upon 
me  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  Lebrecht  led  me  to  infer,  from  several 
hints  that  he  gave  me,  how  the  Poles  were  sworn 
foes  to  the  Prussians,  and  how  I  must  expect  to 
meet  with  such  delicate  attentions  aa  those  lavished 
on  me  by  the  damsel  at  the  gate.  He  explained 
to  mc,  moreover,  that  my  friend  Peter  was  a 
muddle-headed  jackass,  and  that  his  pantomimic 
gestares  referred,  in  all  probability,  to  the  fate  of 
my  hapless  friend.  Be  warned  me  to  be  constantly 
on  my  guard,  oa  the  inforiated  Poles  were  evi- 


dently hatching  some  plot;  aa  for  lumself,  he  was 
fully  determined  to  quit  the  town  immediately 
after  the  funeral  of  his  late  master. 

This  narrative  terminated,  he  conducted  me  up 
the  broad  stone  staircase  to  the  apartments  pro- 
vided for  me.  Passing  through  a  suite  of  lofty 
rooms,  very  spacious,  but  very  dreary  to  behold, 
we  came  to  an  apartment  of  large  dimensions, 
wherein  was  a  press  bedstead,  vrith  curtains  of 
faded  yellow  damask,  an  old  table,  whose  feet  had 
once  been  gilded,  and  half  a  dozen  dusty  chairs. 
Suspended  to  the  wall  was  an  enormous  looking- 
glass,  almost  berefl  of  its  reflecting  powers,  in  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  frame,  whilst  tl^  wall  Itself 
was  garnished  by  parti-coloured  tapestry,  repre- 
sendng  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  Time 
and  the  moth  had  done  their  work  upon  it,  for  it 
hung  in  tatters,  and  waved  to  and  fro  at  the 
slightest  motion.  King  Solomon  sat  headless  on 
hfs  throne  of  judgment,  and  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  elders  had  long  since  mouldered  away. 
I  felt  by  no  means  at  my  ease  in  this  my  lonely 
dwelling ;  far  rather  would  I  have  takea  up  my 
quarters  at  the  inn,  and,  oh  that  I  had  done  so !  But 
1  kept  my  own  counsel,  partly  from  sheer  nervous- 
ness, and  partly  (>ecause  I  did  not  wish  to  appear 
at  all  damitcd  at  being  in  such  immediate  vicinity 
with  a  corpse.  Moreover,  I  entertained  no  doubt 
but  that  Lebrecht  and  the  experienced  cook  would 
bear  me  company  during  the  night.  The  former 
lost  no  time  in  lighting  the  two  candles  that  stood 
on  the  table,  for  it  was  fast  getting  dusk,  and  then 
took  his  departure  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  me 
the  meam  of  subsistence,  and  such  like,  to  fetch 
my  Inggage^  and  to  apprise  the  aforesiud  expe- 
rienced cook  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  her  to 
enter  upon  her  functions.  My  loj^;^  arrived  in 
due  time,  likewise  every  requisite  for  my  meal ; 
but  no  sooner  had  I  had  re-imbursed  Lebrecht  the 
money  he  had  laid  out  for  mo  than  he  wished  me 
good  night,  and  went  his  way  forthwith. 

I  misdoubted  the  fellow  at  once,  for  the  moment 
he  bad  swept  up  his  money  he  was  off.  I  was  on 
the  point  of  ruling  after  him,  to  entreat  him  not 
to  leave  me,  but  I  held  back  for  very  shame. 
Why  should  I  make  the  wretch  the  confidant  of 
my  timidity  ?  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  would 
spend  the  "night  in  some  room  or  other,  to  keep 
watch  over  the  body  of  his  slaughtered  master. 
The  sound  of  the  Iwngiug-to  of  the  street-door 
undeceived  me  at  once ;  and  that  sound  thrilled 
through  my  very  marrow.  I  hurried  to  the 
windon*,  and  beheld  him  scampering  across  the 
street,  as  though  the  foul  fiend  were  at  his  heels. 
He  waa  soon  out  of  sight,  leaving  myself  and  the 
corpse  sole  tenants  of  me  old  Starost}'. 

THE  SBNTRT. 

I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  yet  at  night-time 
I  owji  to  being  somewhat  apprehensive  of  their 
appearance.  This  may  seem  to  involve  a  paradox, 
but  I  only  state  the  fact.  The  death-like  stillness 
of  all  around,  the  time-worn  tapestry  that  climg  in 
fluttering  ahreds  around  that  dreary  chamber,  the 
consciousness  of  the  body  of  a  V^^^p^^ijP^ 
the  room  above,  the  a^ld^  W^ki-the 
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Prussian  and  the  Pole,  all  conspired  to  SH  my 
soul  with  awe  and  apprehension.  I  hungered, 
but  could  not  eat,  I  wearied  for  repose,  but  could 
find  none.  I  examined  the  window,  to  ascertain 
if  it  could  a£Ford  me  egress  in  case  of  need,  for 
I  should  have  been  utterly  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of 
chambers,  and  corridors  necessary  to  traverse  ere  I 
could  gaiD  the  door.  To  my  dismay  strong  iron 
bars  forbade  all  hope  of  escape  in  that  quarter. 

Suddenly  the  old  titorosty  seemed  awakening 
to  life.  I  heard  doors  open  and  cloae,  steps  at 
some  little  distance,  and  the  sound  of  voices  in 
animated  conversation.  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
acc(Hmt  for  this  rapid  change  in  the  state  of  affairs, 
but  I  felt  that  it  boded  me  but  little  good.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  heard  a  warning  voice  saying, 
"  'Tis  thou  they  seek !  Did  not  that  blundering 
Peter  betray  the  secret  of  the  intended  massacre? 
Save  thyself  ere  it  be  loo  late."  I  shuddered  in 
every  limb.  Methought  I  saw  the  murdcruus 
band,  how  they  tliirsted  for  my  blood,  and  were 
concerting  the  meUiod  of  my  death.  I  heard  their 
footsteps  approaching  nearer  aad  more  near. 
Already  had  they  reached  the  ante-chamber  lead- 
ing to  my  apartmeuL  They  were  muttering 
U^ether  in  low  whispers.  I  wrong  np,  and 
bolted  and  barred  die  door,  and,  as  I  did  so, 
became  aware  that  some  one  was  endeavouring  to 
open  it  on  the  other  ode.  I  scarce  dared  brewie, 
lest  m^  very  breath  should  betray  me.  I  beard 
by  their  voices  that  they  were  Poles.  As  my 
unlucky  stars  would  have  it,  I  must  needs  study  a 
little  Polish,  by  way  of  qualifying  myself  for  my 
official  duties;  and  I  could  detect  the  words 
"blood,"  "death,"  and  "Prussians."  My  knees 
quaked,  cold  drops  started  to  my  brow.  Again 
was  the  attempt  to  open  the  door  repeated,  but  it 
seemed  as  though  the  intruders  wished  to  avoid 
confusion,  for  I  heard  them  depart,  or  rather 
glide,  from  thence. 

Whether  it  were  that  the  Poles  had  aimed  at 
my  life,  or  my  property,  or  whether  they  had 
determined  upon  another  mode  of  attack,  I  resolved 
to  extinguish  my  candles,  in  order  that  tiieir  tight 
might  not  betny  me  from  without  How  could  I 
tell  but  that  one  of  the  ruffians  might  not 
taking  a  shot  at  me  through  the  windows  ? 

Night  is  friend  to  no  man,  and  man  has  an 
instinctive  dread  of  darkness,  else  whence  the 
terror  of  children,  even  before  they  have  been 
scared  by  the  tale  of  goblin  grim  and  spectre  dire  ? 
No  sooner  was  I  in  utter  obscurity  tlian  all  manner 
of  horrors,  possible  and  impossible,  crowded  upon 
me.  I  flmig  myself  upon  my  bed,  in  the  hopes  of 
sleeping,  but  the  clothes  seemed  tainted  with  the 
foul  oi^ur  of  dead  men's  graves.  If  I  sat  up  it 
was  worse ;  for  ever  and  anon  a  rustling  sound,  as 
of  some  near  me,  caused  me  to  shudder  afresh. 
The  fonn  of  the  murdered  man,  with  his  livid 
brow  and  half-glazed  eye,  seemed  to  stalk  before 
me.  What  prospects  would  I  not  have  sacrificed 
but  to  be  once  more  free!  And  now  the  bolls 
tolled  the 

**  Witching  hour  of  niriit, 
When  churchyard*  yawn,  and  bell  itself  loolu  out." 

Each  Btnike  vibtated  upon,  my  souL  In  vain  I 


called  myself  a  superstitious  fool,  a  funt-hearted  j 
dastard :  it  availed  me  nothing.  Unable  at  length 
to  bear  up  any  longer,  and  nerved  either  by  daring 
or  despair,  I  sprang  from  my  seat^  groped  my  way 
to  the  door,  unbolted  and  unbarred  it,  and  resolved, 
albeit  at  Uie  risk  of  my  life,  to  gain  the  street. 

Merciful  heavens!  what  did  I  behold  as  I  opaud 
the  door!  I  started  and  staggered  back.  Little 
had  I  lodced  for  such  a  grisly  sentineL 

THB  DEATH-TBBOES. 

By  the  dim  flickering  of  aa  old  lamp  placed 
on  ft  side-table,  I  saw  before  me  the  murdered  | 
Tax-CoUector,  lying  in  his  bier,  even  as  I  htd  ! 

seen  him  in  the  room  above.    But  now  I  could  ! 
perceive  how  his  shirt,  which  had  previously  becD  ; 
concealed  by  a  pall,  was  dyed  with  the  big  blade 
gouttes  of  blood.   I  strove  to  rally  my  senses,  to 
persuade  myself  that  the  whole  was  the  mere 
phantom  of  my  over-heated  imagioation ;  but  as  I 
stirred  the  coffin  with  my  foot,  till  the  cort»e 
seemed  as  though  about  to  move  and  uncloae  iti 
eyes,  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  fearful  reality  of 
tlie  spectacle  before  me.    Almost  paralysed  bf  ! 
fear,  I  rushed  to  my  room,  and  fell  backwudi  w 
my  bed. 

And  now  a  confused  noise  proceeded  from  tbe 
bier.  Was  the  dead  alive  ?  for  the  sound  thit  I 
heard  was  of  one  raiung  himself  with  difficsl^. 
A  low  and  suppressed  moan  thrilled  in  my  ean, 
and  I  saw  before  me  the  form  of  tiie  mnrdrnd 
one  ;  it  strode  through  the  door,  entered  my  room, 
then  stalked  awhile  to  and  fro,  and  disappeared. 
As  I  again  summoned  up  my  reason  to  my  aid,  the 
spectre,  or  tihe  corpse,  or  the  living  dead,  gave  my 
reason  the  lie  by  depositing  its  long,  lank,  livid 
length  upon  my  bed  and  across  my  body,  its 
shoulders  resting  upon  my  neck,  and  neiriy 
depriving  me  of  breath. 

How  I  escaped  with  life  I  cannot  ex^m  t*> 
this,  present  hour.  Mortal  dread  was  upon 
and  I  must  have  remained  a  long  while  in  a  etite 
of  uuconsciousnesa ;  for  as  I  beard  from  beoeslli 
my  grisly  burden  the  clock  sound,  initcad  of  i^ 
striking  one — the  dgnal  for  spirits  to  vmieh-it 
was  striking  two. 

I  leave  the  horrors  of  my  situation  to  die 
reader's  imagination.  The  smell  of  the  ebamd' 
house  in  my  nostrils,  and  a  yet  warm  corpae  s^- 
gling  for  breath,  as  though  the  death-r^e  were 
upon  him  ;  whilst  I  was  benumbed  by  terror,  airf 
the  hellish  weight  of  the  burden  I  bore.  ITw 
scenes  in  Dante's  Hell  fall  far  short  of  sDgni^ 
such  as  was  then  mine.  I  was  too  weak  or  terror' 
stricken  to  disengage  myself  from  the  corpft 
which  seemed  as  if  expiring  a  second  time ;  for  1 
conjectured  that,  whilst  senseless  from  loss  of  blood, 
the  wretched  man  had  been  taken  for  dead,  and 
thrust  forthwith,  PoU^  fashion,  into  a  cc^  «» 
now  lay  dying  in  good  earnest.  He  seemed  pove^ 
less  alike  for  life  and  death,  and  I  was  doomed  to 
be  the  coudi  whereon  the  fearful  struggle  would 
tenmnote. 

I  strove  to  fancy  that  all  my  adventures  u 
^czwezmcisl  were  but  »il)ream,  and  that  I 
haKmring  aiderDp,eSt9(4ifi:>|g|giipe.l«>t*»' 
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comfitances  and  snrronnding  objects  were  too  strong 
to  admit  of  any  such  conclusion ;  Btill,  I  verily 
believe  I  should  have  finally  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing myself  that  it  was  all  a  vision,  and  nothing 
bnt  a  vision,  had  not  an  incident  more  Btriking 
than  any  that  hitherto  preceded,  established,  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  fact  of  xny  being 
broad  awake. 

THE  UQHT  OF  DAY. 

It  was  day-break;  not  that  I  could  perceive  the 
light  of  heaven,  for  the  shoulders  of  my  expiring 
friend  impeded  my  view,  but  I  inferred  so  from 
the  boade  in  the  street  below.  I  heard  the  foot- 
steps and  voices  of  men  in  tlie  room ;  I  could  not 
make  oat  the  snbject  of  Uieir  conversation,  as  they 
talked  in  Polish,  but  I  remarked  that  they  were 
busy  about  the  coffin.  Now,  beyond  a  doubt, 
thonght  I,  tliey  are  looking  for  the  dead  man,  and 
my  deliverance  is  at  hiind;  and  bo  it  proved, 
although  it  happened  after  a  fashion  for  which  I 
was  but  little  prepared. 

One  of  the  exploring  party  amole  so  Instily  with 
a  itont  bamboo  upon  the  extended  form  of  the 
dead  or  dyinu^,  that  he  started  up,  and  stood  erect 
Some  of  the  blows  lighted  upon  nty  hapless  person 
vrith  such  eEFect  as  to  make  me  yell  oat  most 
T^oronsly,  and  take  up  a  position  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  defunct  This  old  Polish  and  New  East 
Fnusian  method  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life  proved, 
certainly,  so  eflScacioas  in  ti^e  present  instuice,  that 


I  doubt  whether  tho  impassibility  of  death  were 
not  preferable  to  the  acute  perceptions  of  the 
living. 

I  now  perceived  that  the  room  was  filled  by 
men,  for  the  most  part  Poles.  The  timely  casti- 
gation  bad  been  administered  by  a  police-officer 
appointed  to  superintend  the  iiineral.  Tho  tax- 
collector  still  slept  the  sleep  of  death  in  his  coffin, 
which  stood  in  the  ante-chamber,  whither  it  had 
been  transported  by  the  drunken  Poles,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  convey  it  to  what  had  been  for- 
merly the  porter's  lodge.  They  had,  however, 
been  pleased  to  select  my  ante-chamber  as  fitting 
restii^-place  for  their  duu^,  whom  they  confided 
to  the  watch  of  one  of  their  besotted  comrades, 
who  had  slumlwed  at  his  post,  and,  awakened  pro- 
bably by  my  entrance,  had  groped  his  vray,  witii 
all  the  instinct  of  one  far  gone  in  liqnor,  to  my 
bed.  and  there  slept  off  the  mmee  of  his  potadons. 

The  preceding  incidents  had  so  thoroughly 
anmanued  me  as  to  bring  on  a  severe  attack  of 
tever,  and  for  seven  long  weeks  did  I  lie  raving 
about  ihe  horrors  of  that  fearful  night;  and  even 
now,  albeit  thisnka  to  the  Polish  insnrrection,  I  am 
no  longer  judge-commissary  at  Brczwezmcisl,  I  can 
scarce  think  on  my  adventure  in  New  Elast  Prussia 
without  a  shudder.  However,  I  am  always  glad 
to  relate  it;,  as  it  contains  a  sort  of  moral — to  wity 
that  we  ought  fear  that  which  we  profess  to 
disbelieve. 


ROSETTR 


Regardless  of  your  vernal  prime. 

Of  love  yo'i  whisper  id  my  ears. 
Although      yoath  be  sank,  long  tim^ 

Beneath  the  wdgbt  of  for^  yean ! 
My  heart  each  giri  of  rosy  hoe 

Was  able  once  on  fire  to  set ; 
Alas  I  why  can't  1  now  lore  you 

A*  rormerly  I  loved  Rowtte? 

In  a  g^y  equijpage  earh  day 

Yoa  roll  about  in  hrilliant  dress; 
Rosette  ran,  InugUi^,  on  her  wity — 

Her  tcaoty  garb  would  banlk  your  guess ; 
And  every  now  and  then  she  threw 

A  glance  annind  to  make  me  fret. 
Alas  !  why  can't  I  now  love  you 

As  fbrmeriy  I  loved  Rosette? 

WheQ  to  your  boudtw  you  are  gone. 

Tour  smiles  from  minors  round  are  shown : 

Rosette^  poor  gh-I,  had  got  bat  one. 
But  that  I  tVonght  the  Graced  own. 


No  curtuna  round  licr  bed  alie  dre»-. 
The  mora  her  opening  eyelids  otet. 

Alas !  why  can't  I  now  lore  you 
Aa  formerly  I  loved  Rosette. 

Your  mind,  as  perfect  as  your  dress, 
make  the  dullest  poet  speed ; 
Vet  I  must  honestly  eootem. 

Rosette  knew  scarcely  how  to  read. 
Her  meaning,  though  of  words  she  had  few. 

My  eyes  could  tell  when  ber's  they  met. 
Alas !  why  can't  I  now  love  you 

As  formerly  I  loved  Rosette  ? 

She  did  not  half  so  beauteous  seem — 

Nay  e'ea  her  heart  was  not  so  kind : 
Nor  did  her  eyes  ao  softly  beam 

When  her  fond  lover  guessed  her  miod. 
But  she  bad— what  I  can't  renew— 

My  youth— which  I  in  ndo  regret  I 
Alas  \  why  cai^t  I  now  love  you 

As  formeriy  I  loved  Rosette  ? 
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AN   IRISH  OXONIAN. 


"  So,  Mr.  Dennis,  I  perceive  that  I  am  no  longer 
to  be  your  father,  &&  I  used  to  be,  but  only  *  the 
Baronet'    Isn't  that  the  case  ?* 

Thus  spoke  Sir  Denis  Mahony  to  the  heir  of 
his  house  and  hopes,  the  morning  after  that  pro- 
mising young  gentleman's  return  from  Oxford, 
where  he  had  recently  taken  bis  degree. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  youth  coolly; 
"yon  would  not  choose  to  be  called  '  Governor,'  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  No ;  I  should  think  not,"  testily  replied  the 
Baronet  "  That  is  the  title  which  young  Qoid- 
digan,  the  foxhunting  tobaccomat,  bestows  upon 
the  head  of  die  firm,  who  Btands,  likewrise,  at  the 
top  of  his  anoedtral  tree.  But  it  seems  odd  that  a 
!j;entleman,  having  a  father,  sboold  blush  to  call 
him  by  hia  proper  name." 

"  It  is  not  the  mode,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
graduate.  "  We  stall  have  mothers,  and  acknow- 
ledge tliem  as  such ;  but '  father*  is  a  puerile,  and 
(you  will  excuse  mo  for  saying  so),  after  a  certain 
time  of  lite,  an  immeanii^  expression." 

"  Ah,  yes;  just  so,"  drily  remarked  the  Baronet; 
■"  a  phrase  only  to  be  met  in  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment, and  of  obsolete  authority  even  tbere.  Yet 
to  ybu,  sir,  unmeaning  as  it  is  in  a  general  sense, 
it  signifies  something  like  the  parent  of  five  thou- 
aand  a-year  in  rents,  with  as  handsome  a  park  and 
mansion  as  any  young  fellow  need  wish  to  inherit" 

**  Oh,  pray  don't  mention  it,"  cried  the  self-made 
orphan.  "  The  rents  are  well  enough,  for  so  much, 
if  they  are  paid ;  but  for  the  '  park,'  I  hope  you 
•do  not  seriously  imagine  it  is  anything  to  talk  of. 
Tve  seen  finer  '  parks,'  as  you  call  it,  in  the  pos- 
session of  many  a  cowkeeper  in  Hertfordshire." 

"  The  devil  you  have !"  exclaimed  the  old  gen- 
■tleman,  with  a  stare.  "  And  pray,  what  fault  may 
jour  hi3;hnes3  find  with  it?  Isn't  it  large  enough 
to  please  you  ?' 

"  ^^'hy,  y — ^yes,"  drawled  the  youngster.  "I 
dare  say  there  are  a  good  many  acres,  between 
moor  aud  scrub." 

"  SciTib  I"  exclaimed  the  actual  proprietor  of 
Mahony  Park,  "  moor  and  scrub !  The  very  best 
posture  land,  and  the  most  thriving  plantations  in 
whole  province  of  Munster,  moor  and  scrub  ! 
Upon  my  conscience,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Mr. 
Denis  Mahony,  you  don't  know  the  difference 
between  a  green  field  and  a  brown  moss,  with  all 
your  College  education.  And  what  do  you  say  to 
the  full-grown  timber,  with  submission  to  you, 
sir?  I  suppose  if  the  young  trees  are  scrub  the 
■old  wood  is  little  better  than  a  cherry-orchard." 

"  Larch;/,  my  good  friend ;  an  infinite  deal  too 
larchy.  A  retired  stockbroker  shall  build  himself 
up  such  another  forest  in  a  score  or  two  of  years. 
I  do  believe  you  have  not  a  bimdred  presentable 
-oak-trees  within  the  whole  compass  of  your  park." 

The  old  gentleoian  winced,  for  this  was  a  sore 
subject ;  but  being  naturally  of  a  placid  temper, 
-<md  rather  proud      his  fasIuonaUe  son,  if  not  a 


liUle  awed  by  the  assumed  tone  of  superior^ 
with  which  he  laid  down  the  law  on  every  subjoi, 
he  suppressed  all  appearance  of  irritation.  "True 
for  you,  boy,"  said  he,  "  we  are  short  of  oaka,  u 
you  observe,  though  the  poles  in  the  great 
behind  the  old  castle  yonder — " 

"  The  scrub,  governor,  the  scrub,  you  wuld 
say." 

"  Well,  the  scrub,  then,  sir,  might  show  yon  tbt 
Mahony  Park  was  not  always  wiUtont  its  oak  wood, 
as '  lardiy*  as  it  appears  to  yon  now.  Whenlns 
a  boy  of  your  age  that  same  hill  conttuned  a  good 
two  thouund  of  as  fine-spreading  oak-trees  as  ever 
a  herd  of  deer  wonld  de«re  to  rest  under  (rf  a  bot 
sammer's  day." 

"  Indeed !  sud  the  young  gentleman,  with  tbe 
air  of  a  cut-out  Druid ;  "  and  what  let  me  a^ 
caused  their  wholesale  prostration?  Was  there i 
storm  in  your  younger  days,  like  that  of  diirfv- 
nine,  which  swept  over  Mahony  Park,  nor  left  » 
rack  behind  ?" 

"  No,  no;  at  least  not  a  storm  of  wind;  kta 
much  more  troublesome  thing  to  manage,  oo  the 
score  of  duration.  A  fiery-tem^tered  extravagut 
master  it  was  that  Idft  that  beautifid  hiU  as  ban  u 
Loup  Head.  Listen,  now,  and  I'll  tell  yoa  how  it 
was.   It  may  be  a  lesson  to  yoiu" 

"  Your  grand-uncle,"  proceeded  the  baronet. 
"  my  father's  eldest  brother  that  was,  had  a  greit 
contempt  for  his  own  comitry.  Nothing  Irish  iw 
good  enough  for  him,  but  he  spent  all  Bis  thne  is 
England,  in  the  society  of  those  whom  be  con* 
sidered  his  equals." 

"Then,  if  he  thought  justly,  sir,"  said  theyoM^ 
gentleman,  "  he  must  have  kept  the  best  of  com- 
pany." 

*'  Aye,  boy,  true  for  you  T'  cried  Sir  Denis, 
pleased,  in  spite  of  himself,  with  the  spirit  of  hi^ 
heir,  *'  he  was  equal  to  any  of  them.  For  where  ij 
the  blood  that  can  pretend  to  run  redder  than  that  o: 
the  Mahonys  ?  Their  equal  he  was  in  rank,  to  be 
sure,  and  more  than  that  to  most  of  them.  But 
then,  if  he  was  on  a  par  with  the  highest  of  them 
in  the  coat  of  arms,  faith!  he  could  not  hold  acandle 
to  the  steward  of  the  poorest  among  "em  ia  the 
breeches-pocket  D'ye  understand  me?  His  little 
allowance  of  five  hundred  a-year  (a  very  hand* 
some  one  it  was,  though,  if  he  had  managed  it  in 
reason)—" 

Here  Mr.  Denis  Mahony  raised  his  eyebrows 
to  an  arch  far  more  pointed  than  its  usual  Saxon 
rotimdity,  and  half  whispered,  half  ejaculated, 
"  Hfludsome  I    Oh,  my  stars !" 

"  In  those  days,  sir,  I  tell  yon,"  exclaimed  the 
baronet,  somewhat  chafed,  "it  was  manificeut; 
particularly  as  he  was  not  an  Oxonian,  and  kept 
no  running  accotmt  at  tbe  A  ngeL" 

Mr.  Denis  smiled  sarcastically,  while  his  eiK 
went  on. 

"But  five  hundred  *-y^,^^jBepuap  '•'^ 
that  be  led,  wMfi'^^^ifWUtf^^^  ct « 
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penny  whistle  to  blow  out  the  south-west  wind  ? 
He  was  soon  left  without  a  puff  in  him.  Lord 
Gregory  Giieme  drove  hie  team  of  four  greys  to 
Tunbridg-e  Wells,  with  gold  lace  enough  on  his 
liveries  to  bedizen  the  whole  procession  in  *  Blue 
Beard.'  Lord  Gregory,  indeed,  had  a  large  estate 
in  Yorkshire;  but  what  matter  for  that?  An 
Irish  youth  of  spirit  and]  family  must  not  be  out- 
done, yoQ  know,  by  his  equals." 

"  Disagreeable,  vulgar  sort  of  iteration,  that," 
thought  Mr.  Dems  Mi^ony.  "  I  wish  the  baronet 
would  not  indulge  in  it" 

The  old  gentleman  continued : — 

"  Mr.  Yellow^U,  the  nabo^  whose  &ther  had 
been  a  slopseller  in  Tothill-street,  had  a  Btod  at 
Newmarket;  and  of  course  the  heir  of  Mahony 
PaA  would  have  been  disgraced  for  ever  not  to 
enter  his  Limerick  Lass  for  the  Derby." 

Here  Mr.  Mahony,  who  had  been  earning  dis- 
tinction in  the  same  field  very  recently,  bit  his 
nether  lip,  and  threw  an  uneasy  glance  across  a 
newspaper  which  he  had  taken  up  at  the  visage  of 
his  unsuspecting  parent.  But  he  encountered  no 
accosiug  spirit  there — the  shot  had  been  a  random 
one.  The  old  gentleman  continued : — 

"  In  the  end,  and  a  qieedy  end  it  was,  my  uncle 
was  a  ruined  man  at  five-and-thirty.  The  Jews, 
who  had  advanced  large  sums  on  his  post  obit 
hoods,  would  advance  no  more ;  and  he  came  to 
Ireland  a  broken  old  bachelor,  where  he  loitered 
about  these  grounds  for  some  years,  with  just  the 
ran  of  the  patrimonial  kitdien,  which  he  enjoyed, 
eliare  and  share  alike,  with  ha^  the  prodigal  sons 
of  ^  county,  nntil  the  hearty  old  fox-hanter,  my 
gtand&ther,  was  run  to  his  earth  at  fourscore,  and 
then  down  came  the  oaks !" 

"  What  a  deuced  shame  V  peevishly  exclaimed 
the  foe  to  larch. 

"  At  all  events,  it  was  a  pity,  Denis,"  said  the 
kind-hearted  old  baronet  "  But  how  could  it  be 
helped?  The  bonds  roee  up  in  judgment,  and 
the  noble  wood  fell,  to  pay  a  debt  of  five  thousand 
pounds  cash,  as  many  thousands  more  in  toys  nnd 
logwood  port,  and  something  very  near  both  the 
Bums  together  in  costs  and  interest  It  was  an 
honourable  debt,  which  ho  contracted  with  both 
eyes  open,  md  he  paid  it  liko  a  gentleman.  The 
trees  were  all  tumbled  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
They  were  his  own  undoubted  property — he  could 
<lo  what  he  Hked  wit^  them ;  but  it  would  have 
made  any  Christian's  heart  ache  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  axes  ringing  from  morning  to  night  through 
the  hills,  all  to  build  up,  as  you  say,  a  larch  forest 
for  a  damnable  stockbroker  in  some  of  die  parky 
purliens  of  London  I" 

The  Oxonian  lr>oked  disturbed  and  mortified,  as 
vho  should  say, 

"PereiDt  qui  ante  nos  nostra  sparsirc !" 

Sir  Denis,  perceiving  his  mood,  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  inculcate  the  folly  of  impro- 
ndence,  by  declaring  his  belief  that  if  those  oaks 
liad  been  left  to  beautify  Mahony  Fark,  they  would, 
at  the  present  day,  to  say  notliing  of  their  noble 
lud  ariatocratic  appearance,  bo  good  and  market- 
able value  for  forty  thousand  ponnde,  in  the  lawful 
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money  of  the  realm.  **  And  that,"  ho  concluded, 
"  that,  I  think,  Mr.  Denis,  was  paying  too  much  for 
keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  family  among  the  sons 
of  dukes  and  slopsellers  at  Tattersall's  and  in 
Bond-street" 

Mr.  Denis  thought  so  too,  but  he  did  not  choose 
to  say  so.  He  was  content  to  remark,  half  in  jest 
and  half  in  earnest,  that  Parliament  ought  to  devise 
some  way  of  disinheridng  granduncles  who  act 
with  so  scandalous  a  disregard  for  their  posterity. 

"  Don't  say  that,  boy,"  said  the  honest  old  pro- 
prietor. "  You  don't  know  what  your  own  children 
may  say  of  you  and  I,  when  we  shall  be  laid  up 
cdde  by  eide'yonder,  imder  tiie  fitmily  pew  in  the 
old  church." 

The  graduate,  nevertheless,  could  not  conceal 
his  annoyance,  feeling  how  pleasant  it  would  be  for 
him  to  have  the  clearing  of  three  or  four  acres  of 
that  old  wood,  for  the  dismantling  of  which  he 
was  now  disposed  to  lean  so  hard  upon  the  memory 
of  his  ancestor.  Like  the  beiwlle  in  "  King  Lear," 
he  would  gladly  have  used  the  Hamadryads  in  the 
same  sort  for  which  his  justice  whipped  the  shade 
of  poor  Sir  Bryan;  being  reminded  by  daily 
epistolary  reminiscences,  ^t  English  tailors, 
tavern-keepers,  jockeys,  and  Jews,  ore  just  as  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  they  were  towards  the  close  of  th& 
eighteenth.  To  appease  their  cravings,  it  would 
have  pleased  htm  well  to  strip  the  park  even  of 
the  few  9ld  ornamental  oaks  which  he  saw  spread- 
ing their  arms  in  solitary  grandeur  over  its  ^;reei)r 
slopes  and  lawns,  and  to  leave  it  without  a  single 
living  witness  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  testify 
its  ancient  nobleness. 

But  the  baronet,  though  he  had  handed  over  the- 
portfolio  of  woods  and  forests  to  his  heir,  had 
imposed  this  restriction  withal,  that  no  timber 
trees  should  be  felled.  Ho  might  plant  as  many 
Bs  he  pleased,  but  cut  down  none.  The  stragglers, 
therefore,  were  safe  from  both  Jew  and  Gentile ;. 
and  our  refined  specimen  of  Oxford  breeding  was 
fain  to  sooth  his  disappointed  feelings  by  crying 
down  the  beautiful  demesne,  in  which  the  ^ride  of 
his  house  had  been  nurtured  and  sustained,  aft 
vulgar  and  "  larchy." 

When  the  old  gentleman  went  out  for  Ms  morn- 
ing ride,  the  heir  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
gamekeeper  into  his  presence.  That  functionary 
hod  been  handed  over  to  him  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  forest  department :  and  he  was  now  summoned 
to  receive  directions  as  to  the  future  management 
of  the  preserves.  There  was  noble  woodcock- 
sliooting  in  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  park, 
and  gi'oiise  were  plenty,  when  there  ought  to  be 
plenty,  upon  the  mountain  that  overhung  this  mag- 
nificent residence.  The  bounding  stream  also, 
which  ran  through  the  grounds  towards  the  bay 
that  received  it  about  a  mile  beyond  the  park  wall, 
was  famous  for  the  weight  and  fine  condition  of  its 
salmon.  For  every  season  the  Mahony  Estate, 
presented  its  appropriate  sport,  and  the  personage 
who  now  made  his  bow  before  its  future  lord  and 
master  was  the  tnisty  and  experienced  controller 
of  all  in  their  due  succession.  As/^^^raaMipuelf 
wont  to  boast,  "tberewas  &S'a^^dli^W^E&i.'* 
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He  was  s  tall,  wiry  fellow,  beyond  fiify, 
wcatherbeaten  aspect,  but  ]ig:ht  and  nimble  of 
limb,  equal  to  any  toil  nliich  liie  office  could 
impoBe  on  him,  and  perfectly  seasoned  againet  all 
the  severities  and  changes  of  the  weather.  He  had 
shot  with  three  generations  of  this  family ;  and, 
according  to  his  own  modest  account  of  himself, 
vtBB,  with  reference  to  that  accomplishment,  "  all 
their  fathers."  Having  learned  the  art  before  the 
invention  of  patent  breechinge  or  doable  aights,  he 
possessed  the  advaiUage  which  proficiency  attained 
by  long  and  painful  efibrt  must  ever  retain  over 
that  which  is  more  easily  acquired.  Percussion 
locks  he  looked  upon  with  the  same  contempt  that 
«  strong  swimmer  re^rds  a  cork  jacket  He  never 
missed  anything  that  got  up  within  range  of  his 
flint  gun,  what  did  he  want,  tiien,  of  a  detonator? 
The  like  of  them  might  be  well  enough  for  peotde 
that  were  afraid  to  give  a  bird  a  little  Jaw  for  bis 
life,  but  he  was  in  no  hurr^.  Hie  costume  of  this 
ranger  of  the  woods  and  wilds  was  in  keeping  with 
bis  notions  of  the  good  old  tunee  in  general.  He 
wore  a  corduroy  jacket  lull  of  pockets  before  and 
behind,  a  red  waistcoat  striped  with  black,  drab 
"spatterdashes,"  as  he  persi^ed  in  calling  his  leg- 
nngn;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  on 
DcAudf  of  the  obvious  convenience  of  a  cap  to  those 
who  must  be  constantly  among  trees  and  copse, 
nothing  could  induce  him  in  any  situation  to  dis- 
pense with  a  high-crowned  hat. 

"  So,  Macarthy,"  such  was  thea  grcious  saluta- 
tion of  the  yomig  master,  in  answer  to  the  honest 
inxntBrnan's  numerous  e<mgi»  and  protestations  of 
delig^  at  seeing  him  once  more  out  of  scliool,  and 
safe  at  home  in  his  own  place,  "I  suppose  Sir 
Denis  has  acquainted  you  that  I  am  to  be  lienee- 
forward  the  master  in  your  department?" 

Yes,  Master  Dinnis,  dear,  and  long  life  to  you 
to  be  master  over  me  all  the  days  you  live.  I'm 
itttirely  proud  of  it,  for  the  sport  was  growing  verj' 
sober  since  you  went  to  college.  But  Master 
Dinnis,  agrah,  don't  call  me  'Macarthy,'  if  you 
phise." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  the  youth,  raising  his 
eyebro\^'B  to  a  most  austere  pitch  of  disdain ;  "  is 
not  that  your  name  ?" 

"I  was  never  christened  Macarthy,  sir,"  said 
the  Bporteman  somewhat  abashed ;  *'  not  ii  gintle- 
nian  of  your  family  that  ever  I  shot  imder,  egg  and 
bird — and  I  sarved  them  all  from  giuneration  to 
livArtitHi — bat  ever  and  always  called  me  Flan. 
*Tu  like  going  into  a  new  service,  to  hear  one  of 
the  name  calling  me  Macarthy." 

"Well,  «r,"  Bud  the  gentleman,  "you  have 
come  into  a  new  service,  and  as  long  as  it  is  your 
conveniuKe  to  remain  in  it  I  fear  your  feelings 
must  submit  to  the  mortification  ;  for  I  shall  call 
you  Macarth)  ,  and  nothing  else." 

Poor  Flan  bowed  with  a  dejected  air,  while  his 
new  master  proceeded,  in  a  lone  wholly  new  to  his 
ears,  to  demand,  "  Wliat  young  man  was  that  I  saw 
with  yon  yesterday  on  the  moor,  as  I  passed  in  at 
the  gate  ?  He  appeared  to  be  shooting  over  these 
grounds." 

**  And  so  he  was,  sir ;  so  he  wae,"  answered  the 
gamekeeper.   "  That  ym  yonr  own  Bchool-fellow, 


Mr.  Oliver  Moriarty,  tlut  used  to  come  home  iridi 
yon  at  the  CSiristmas  from  the  great  echool  at  Mid- 
dleton,  you  imiember." 

But  it  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr.  Denis  Malioiiy 
to  remember  anything  of  the  kind.    "Tell  Mr. 
Oliver  Moriarty,"  he  sud  drily,  "  if  tbat'e  lus 
name,  diat  he  is  not  to  shoot  on  these  grounds 
more." 

"  Sure,  sir,  he  has  lave.  He  i^ed  hoe  only  hst 
Monday,  and  Sir  Dinnis—'* 

"  Tell  me  nothing  about  his  dining  here  ortbrn. 
If  he  dined  here  six  days  in  the  we^,  be  is  not  to 
shoot  in  these  grounds ;  or,  if  he  dow,  it  may  be 
worse  for  you,  Macarthy." 

"Hosed hour!"  exclaimed  the  astonished gan^ 
keeper.  **  And  I  after  hearing  Bir  Dimna,  no 
later  than  Honda}'  evenii^,  giving  lum  free  Im 
and  license  for  tiie  whole  saisou  V 

"  Gently,  good  Mr.  Macarthy,"  said  die  yoong 
gentleman  ironically.  "  No  man  can  eervc  two 
masters ;  and  as  Sir  Denis  has  transferred  yon  to 
me,  I  recoiiimend  you  to  attend  to  what  /  My, 
if  you  intend  much  longer  to  serve  one.  TeQ  dut 
gentleman,  I  say,  that  he  ia  not  to  shoot  oa  tbcee 
grounds." 

Flan  submissively  promised  to  obey,  thoa^^  be 
wondered  inwardly  to  himself  with  what  face  be 
should  venture  to  ctmvey  the  communicatioD." 

*'  Maybe,"  he  added,  somewhat  douhtingly,  ''it 
would  be  agreeable  to  your  honour  that  I  wooM 
carry  the  same  message  to  the  minister  of  tbf 
parish  ;  he  has  the  libcu^y  of  the  whole  estate  tben 
five-and-twenty  years,  ever  since  he  canto  to 
your  grandi^er  at  the  glabe ;  to  tell  the  tnilb, 
though,  it  is  Belck>m  he  uses  it" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  yoimg  squire ;  "  the  mat 
to  him  and  to  every  one.  Th»  f^aee  has  baen  a 
common  too  long." 

'*  But  of  cooTse,"  inteijejted  the  ganM^eqi!^ 
"  there  will  be  axceptions.  Them  officers  down  in 
the  village — the  Dragoons,  I  main — will  hare  tbe 
prevelege  the  army  always  has,  to  kill  what  fbey 
want  for  the  mess." 

"  Not  a  feather,  upon  my  honour  I"  said  the  yotmg 
reformer. 

"  Faix !"'  whispered  Flan  to  himself,  "tis  no  lie 
to  say  a  new  broom  sweeps  clnie." 

"  Now  that  we  understand  one  another  op<* 
that  point,  Mr.  Macarthy,"  reaomed  his  mi^t 
"  how  are  yon  off  for  dogs  T 

"  ESegant,  Master  Dinnis,"  replied  the  ipoito- 
man,  brightening  up  a  little ;  **  not  to  he  bet  in 
Munster.  .  Three  pointers,  as  true  as  evet  stood  to 
shot ;  half-a-dozen  setters  of  ould  BloastMn's  biM^ 
— you  remember  ould  Blossom,  Master  Dinnifl^'' 

Master  Denis  did  remember  old' Blossom,  tbongb 
he  could  not  recollect  his  friend  and  playCdkwft 
Oliver  Moriarty,  nor  the  school  at  Middletoa 

"  We  have  three  cockers,"  proceeded  die'gamc- 
keeper ;  "  and  for  greyhounds,  it  is  given  up 
Spring  and  Fly  that  their  match  is  not  on  all  tie 
Ourragh  of  Kildare." 

"Ah,  indeed r  said  the  Oxonian,  who  conde- 
scended to  look  a  little  pleased  at  this  enmncraoon 
of  his  canine  forces.  "  Ai^  hov;.dP^tbe  seaniL 
promise  for  wooS^RW?^ 
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"  Tou  never  Been  snch  a  year  as  it  will  be," 
replied  the  gamekeeper.  "Though  it  is  hot  the 
29th  of  November  this  morniog,  there  is  a  greater 
number  of  cocks  in  the  little  wood  already  than 
«ver  was  there  another  year  on  a  Christmas-day ; 
and  the  holly'bnshes  dovin  along  the  edge  of  the 
bog  is  actially  alive  with  them ;  but  there'll  be  a 
a  few  of  them  scatthered  o*  Monday  next" 

The  yoang  sqnire  aaiked  what  he  meant 

"Why,  Mr.  Spooner,  the  agent,  ie  to  be  here, 
TiA  two  of  luB  Bona,  and  the  barristher  of  the 
qauter-sesrioiu ;  and  Sir  DinniB  invited  the  gentle- 
men from  the  barracks,  with  three  or  four  yonng 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbonrhood,  to  come  and  try 
their  hands  in  the  cover  for  three  or  four  honrs 
before  dinner." 

"  How !  has  Sir  Dmia  done  that  ?' 

"  I  heard  him  myself  asking  Mr.  Oliver  Mori- 
arty  to  come ;  and  more  betoken,  he  said  your 
hononr  woold  be  of  the  party." 

"  The  devil  he  did !"  murmm-ed  the  lord  of  the 
woods  of  Mahony  Park;  "that  -was  a  mistake-, 
Macarthy ;  I  shall  not  be  here  on  Monday,  and 
yoa  know  my  orders." 

"  OrdeiB,  sir?"  cried  the  bewildered  sportsman, 
"fliffe,  death  alive!  I  am  not  to  tell  the  ould 
masther's  company  to  walk  out  of  the  wood, 
amir  ' 

"  Again  I  repeat,  Macarthy,  yon  kftow  my 
orders,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  with  a  moat 
nnmietakeable  emphasis  upon  the  pronoun ;  "  and 
I  expect  they  shall  be  attended  to  more  strictly,  if 
poBsible^  in  my  absence,  than  if  I  were  present" 

Flan  collapaed  into  a  profound  reverie  on  the 
increasing  difBcnlties  of  his  new  position,  from 
trhich  he  was  aroused  by  his  master  asking  if  he 
coald  vrtite. 

"  I  can't  deny  but  I  conld,  wonst,"  he  replied, 
manifestly  expecting  some  new  and  disagreeable 
trial  of  his  allegiance.  "  In  the  good  old  times, 
when  pens  was  made  of  quills,  I  conld  wTite  a 
little." 

"  Then  yoa  keep  a  book,  I  suppose  7' 

"  A  book,  is  It,  Masther  Dinnis  T  said  the 
nervoQB  sportsman.  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  keep  a  prayer- 
hook,  of  coorse,  and  a  book  full  of  sdmon-meB  and 
green-drake  feathers." 

"  And  that's  your  library,  I  presame,"  said  Mr. 
Brans  Hahony  facetiously. 

"  The  whole  catalogue,  air,"  said  Flan,  with  a 
broad  grin,  which,  truth  to  say,  belied  the  feelings 
of  his  breast. 

*  Well,  then,"  proceeded  his  master,  **  I  must  add 
one  to  the  list   Ha^'e  you  ever  heard  of  a  ganic- 

bookr 

"To  be  rare,"  cried  Flan;  "to  be  sure  I  did. 
Is'nt  there  Colonel  Hawker's  book,  that's  laid  upon 
the  big  Bible  in  the  breakfast-parlonr,  all  about 
game;  and  that  beautiful  book  about  elephant- 
snaring  and  tiger-shooting,  with  the  bright  green 
and  yellow  pictures,  on  the  drawing-room  table  T 

"  Nay,**  interrupted  the  young  squire ;  "  the 
game-book  I  mean  is  of  a  different  kind.  See, 
here  is  one,  which  I  make  you  a  present  of ;  it  will 
be  your  business  to  enter  in  these  columns,  under 
their  several  names  and  descriptions,  the  produce 


of  each  day's  sport,  from  this  day  forward.  You 
shall  put  down  every  head  of  game  that  is  bagged, 
and  I  will  look  over  your  book  once  a  fortnight  and 
hold  you  accountable  for  them." 

"Accountable  for  all  the  game  that  is  killed?" 
cried  the  astonished  sjwrtsman. 

"  Every  jack  snipe paid  the  young  man,  in  a 
most  peremptory  tone.  "  At  the  end  of  the  day's 
shooting  you  are  to  take  possession  of  all  the  bags, 
arrange  the  contents  according  to  their  several 
denominations,  and  pack  them  carefully  in  baskets, 
wliich  I  will  provide  for  that  purpose,  to  be  sent 
off  twice  a  week  to  the  steam-packet  office  in  Cork." 

Flan  opened  his  mouth  to  its  widest  extent 
The  idea  of  sending  all  the  game  of  Mahtmy  Park 
out  of  the  country  was  quite  a  new  conception  to 
him,  who  had  been  employed  for  nearly  the  third 
part  of  a  centnry  in  packing  and  carrying  it  in 
various  directions  through  the  Green  Isle,  north, 
east,  and  west,  in  presents  to  all  the  friends  trnd 
relations,  rich  and  poor,  of  the  family. 

"  Must  I  send  them  all  off,  sir  T  he  inquired. 

"Yes;  all,  I  tell  you,  from  the  heron  to  the 
lark,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"The  Bishop  of  Cork,"  said  Flan,  respectfully, 
"  gets  hifl  two  brace  a  week  of  some  sort  or  other, 
from  the  20th  of  August  to  the  Ist  of  February." 

His  lordship  has  seen  his  -hut  contribution, 
then,"  answered  the  Oxonian. 

"  And  I  my  last  half-crown  of  his  money,** 
thought  Flan.  *  "  But,  sir,  your  grand-aunt,  Mrs. 
O'Grady,  of  Kilmallock,  is  supplied  regular  with 
snipe  for  dinner,  becaec  licr  stomach  is  not  Btrong 
enoagh  for  butcher's  mate." 

"  Poor  old  lady !"  said  the  youth  affectedly.  "  I 
regret  I  cannot  relax  the  nile  in  her  favonr." 

"But  the  cook,  sir,"  said  Flan;  **what  am  I  to 
Bay  to  the  cook  ?" 

"  What  cook  do  you  speak  of,  Macarthy  ?" 

"  Why  the  soart  of  a  cook  that's  in  it,  sir ;  Betty 
Gorman,  down  stairs  yonder.  When  she  calls  for 
her  hare-soups  and  her  side  dishes,  mustn't  she 
have  what  she  reqnives?" 

"That  certainly  demands  consideration,"  said 
the  heir  of  Mahony ;  "  we  most  not  starve  oot  our 
own  garrison,  of  course.  No ;  you  shall  be  at  liber^ 
to  supply  Snr  Denis's  larder  with  a  reasonable 
portion  of  game;  but,  mark  me!  take  a  written 
receipt  for  every  bird  you  keep  out  of  the  hampers 
for  that  purpose,  and  you  will  have  to  account  t% 
me  for  them  when  we  come  to  check  off  ^Our 
entries  in  this  book  with  the  iwulterers' vouchers." 

"With  the  what,  your  honour?"  cried  the  hor- 
ror-stricken gamekeeper.  "The  pow — powl — 
powltherer,  did  you  say  T 

"  Yes,  did  not  I  e:cp1ain  that  to  yon  before  ?" 

"No,  sir,  said  the  indignant  gamekeeper;  "you 
only  said  the  birds  were  to  be  sent  twice  a  week  to 
the  steam-packet." 

*  And  for  what  purpose  did  you  imagine  they 
were  to  be  sent  there,  unless  to  be  sold  7"  sail}  the 
youthj  vnth  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  Hiey  isiw  to 
be  shipped  off  regularly  to  Pluck  and  Pinfeather, 
at  Bristol ;  and  I'll  make  you  paylor  any  losses  or 
stoppages  that  may  occur  on  ac^^^n^Rces- 
sary  delay  or  careless  packing."  O 
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**  Oh,  Master Dinnis — Master  DioQie  I"  exclaimed 
the  old  follower  of  the  liouse  of  Mahony ;  "  did  I 
ever  think  to  see  yotur  father'))  son  in  the  sityation 
of  cadger  to  a  cliicken-biitcher  ?  The  like  was  never 
heerd  tell  of  since  the  flood  of  Noah,  for  a  Hahouy 
to  sell  snipes  and  woodcocks  I  Thim  that  would 
scorn  to  (sell  sheep,  unlcEs  by  tlie  hundred,  or  fnt 
bullocks,  under  a  score  to  the  lot,  to  send  off  a  little 
band-basket  of  scbnipeeiis  to  be  sould  for  so  mucha 
couple,  juBt  the  same  way  as  Bid  Garraty  hawks  a 
clutch  of  young  ducks  to  nu\rket  1  Ogh,  upon  my 
Bowl,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Master  Dinnis  I" 

Master  Denis  laughed  from  the  teeth  outwards 
at  this  indignant  burst  of  elocution,  and  then  very 
coolly  replied  to  it.  "  You  are  a  proud  man,  Mr. 
Macarthy  :  and  as  I  like  pride  in  its  proper  place, 
I  can  overlook  a  little  impertinence  for  once,  in 
consideration  yovcc  spirit.  But  beware  of  repeat- 
ing these  eccentricities,  either  in  my  presence  or 
behind  my  back.  And  now  go  down  to  my  ser- 
vant, Ellice,  who  will  give  you  some  cards  directed 
to  Pluck  and  Pinfeathcr,  which  you  can  attach  to 
the  hampers  as  you  make  them  up.  And,  hark}'e, 
Macarthy ;  you'll  oblige  me,  d'ye  understand,  by 
dropping  that  rather  familiar  mode  of  address.  I 
am  no  longer  Master  Denis,  recollect,  but  Mister 
Mayony." 

"  Mayony  I"  said  Flan.  "  Blessed  hour !  Is  it 
wide  awake  I  am  ?  Not  Mawghouy,  like  the  oold 
blood,  bnt  Mayony  ?   Is  that  it,  avick  T* 

"  Precisely  so,  Macarthy ;  and  now  you  may  go." 

Flan  did  not  wait  for  the  permission  to  be 
repeated,  but  quickly  retired,  muttering  to  himself 
as  he  went,  that  nobody  could  wonder  at  the  young 
heir  calling  him  out  of  hia  Christian  name,  though 
none  of  the  family,  mole  or  fcmal^  ever  did  the 
like  before ;  bnt  what  could  be  expected  when  the 
same  gentleman  forgot  the  very  name  that  belonged 
to  his  own  fathers  and  mothers  ever  since  the  flood 
of  Noali,  and  called  it  Mai/ony  ? 

The  possessor  of  that  refined  etymology  in  the 
meantime  reflected,  with  some  mortification,  on  the 
intelligence  he  liad  received  of  the  intended  inva- 
sion of  his  woodcocks  on  the  following  Monday. 
It  would  be  ungracious,  be  felt,  to  contravene  the 
old  baronet's  hospitable  intentions  so  soon  after  he 
had  voluntarily  divested  himself  of  the  right  to 
carry  them  out  to  whatever  extent  he  pleased. 
Nevertheless,  the  thing  must  be  done.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Brandon,  Count  Grammont„  Lord 
Francer,  and  Sir  Gcofi^  Curmudgeon^  had  most 
condesc^i^gly  invited  themselves  to  ^oot  all  the 
cocks  in  Mahony  Park  on  the  first  convenient  day 
after  Christmas.  They  would  even  take  the  trouble 
of  coming  over  from  England,  expressly  to  dignify 
his  ancestral  seat,  and  those  of  three  or  four  other 
aspiring  and  sensible  Irishmen,  by  making  them 
the  scenes  of  a  succession  of  battues,  to  be  recorded 
afterwards  in  all  the  journals  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  they  had  almost  engaged  their  words 
(which  were  equal  to  their  bonds,  any  day)  that, 
should  they  find  the  sport  encouraging,  and  the 
fare  tolerable,  they  would  ennoble  these  woods 
annually  with  their  presence,  as  long  as  nobody 
wonld  let  them  into  as  welt-stockcd  preserves  at 
the  Saxon  side  of  the  Channel. 


With  such  distinction  in  reserve  for  lum,  **Hr. 
Mayony"  justly  thought  that  no  antedilaviaa 
regard  for  a  iather's  feelings,  or  any  wish  which 
he  might  himself  haply  entertain  to  conciliate  die 
gentry  of  his  own  country,  ought  to  influence  liij 
mind  for  one  moment  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
exclude  for  ever  all  Irish  commoners  from  liis 
womls  and  mountains;  and  as  it  might  be  disagree- 
able to  be  present  at  tlie  first  public  notification  of 
such  a  rule,  he  pondered  an  excuse  for  absenting 
himself  from  home  on  the  following  Monday,  and 
devolved  the  invidious  task  of  enforcing  it  upon 
Flan  Macarthy. 

That  trusty  retainer  of  the  house  had  left  the 
presence  of  his  new  master  very  much  oat  of  love 
with  the  service;  and  as  he  clattered  donn  the 
back  stairs  towards  the  kitchen,  in  search  of 
Ellice  (the  young  gentleman's  gentleman,  Tfko 
never  went  into  a  kitten  by  any  chance),  hi& 
heavy  tread,  and  muttered  maledictionB  against  the 
bard  fortnne  of  the  moming,  conveyed  to  thequid 
apprehension  of  Betty  Gorman,  the  cook,  that  the 
gamekeeper  was,  for  some  reason  or  otlier,  aol 
quite  so  light  of  heart  as  a  man  might  be  who  bad 
found  an  inheritance. 

"  What  ails  ye.  Flan  ?  "  said  the  Fire  Qneen,  ss 
soon  as  he  stood  within  the  precincts  of  her 
domain. 

"What  would  ye  see  ailing  me,  Betty?"  he 
replied ;  "  nothing  ails  me,  girl,  that  money 
would'nt  cure." 

"  What  was  it  you  were  gruntin'  about,  as  yon 
came  down  the  stairs,"  said  the  cook,  "  if  notiung 
ailed  you  ?  " 

"  Gruntin'  is  it^  Betty?"  cried  the  gamekeejur; 
"  'tis  yourself  that's  onnplimeiitary  wis  monii^ 
I  don't  think.  'Twos  un^n'  a  bit  of  a  song  I  viu, 
that  I  lamed  from  Father  Charley  Kennedy— the 
Lord  be  marciful  to  him  I — when  we  used  to  be 
coorsin'  hares  up  behind  Counsellor  Casey's  lodge 
beyond  the  lake  yonder." 

"See  that  now!"  said  the  cook;  "and  what 
might  the  song  be  about,  Flan,  avich  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  tellin'  you 
that  much,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Flan  ;  "  for  I  defy 
you  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  Turn  it  which  ff»y 
you  plase,  it  is  only  Father  Charity's  word  after 
all.  Well,  we  kilt  the  hare  to  be  sure,  sjid  if  we 
did,  who  comes  up  a'  top  of  us  upon  the  same,  bat 
the  counsellor  himself;  and  a  torrible  close  old 
fellow  he  was." 

"Don't  tell  me  about  him,  the  nagur!"  inter- 
rupted the  cook.  "  Did'nt  I  stand  in  his  kitden  hjt 
the  name  of  a  cook,  for  three  months,  until  dw 
cowld  wind  out  of  the  grate  dhmv  me  oat  of  it 
with  a  renmadz  tiliat'U  stick  to  me  to  my  dying 
day?" 

"Weil,"  continued  the  gamekeeper,  "  yon  kner 
him,  then ;  and,  as  I  was  saying,  up  comes  the 
counsellor  and  bids  us  the  time  of  the  day ;  sod, 
'Any  sport,  gintlemin?'  ho  says,  looking  at  the 
dogs  that  lay  pantin'  at  our  feet  '  Only  this  bare, 
sir,'  says  the  priest,  drawing  it  out  from  under  his 
long  coat, '  that  I  was  going  to  take  home  with  me 
to  the  Chapel-house  for  VOft^W^^^Y'  ^ 
very  sickly  this  listigectfifilj^t^laoctor  has 
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ordered  him  hare  sonp.'  '  That's  strong  dite  for  a 
sick  man,'  says  the  counsellor ;  '  beef-tay,'  says  he, 
is  the  safest  dhrink  for  him ;  and  as  that  happens 
to  be  my  hare,  Mr.  Kennedy,  I'll  trouble  yon  just 
to  lave  her  there  till  I  sind  out  one  of  my  fatmen 
to  carry  her  home.'  And  with  the  same,  he  tarns 
on  his  heel  and  walks  away." 

"Just  like  him,  the  onld  skinHint,"  said  Uie 
code;  "and  it's  into  Cork,  maybe,  he'd  sind  the 
same  hare,  to  be  sonld  for  eightpence,  at  Ihe 
diieken-batchei^s  shop.  Little  fear  of  him  letting 
it  go,  like  a  Christian,  to  the  poor  pnucher  of  the 
Goephel." 

"Just  so,  Betty,"  siud  the  gamekeeper;  "that's 
exttctly  what  Father  Charley  remai^ed^  when  the 
counsellor  strutted  away  like  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  bis  two  arms  going  back  and  forrard  as  you 
might  Bee  the  sails  of  a  windmill.  '  Angh,'  says 
Father  Charley,  says  he ;  *  may  i  never  die  but  the 
otdd  song  has  a  due  o'  truth  in  it, — 

** '  Maianess  and  pride, 
Still  go  together  side' by  nde."* 

"IVne  for  him,  Flan  a-lana" — said  the  cook, 
leveUing  an  omphMic  thump  with  her  rolling-pin 
upon  the  breast-bone  of  a  turkey,,  which  she  was 
{>reparing  for  the  spit — ^"Thrue  for  him;  but  what 
was  it  brought  that  bit  of  a  song  into  your  head, 
just  at  that  present  time,  when  yon  were  coming 
■out  of  Master  Dinnia's  room  ?  " 

"  Whisht,  ye  onld  HooshanP  ye,"  cried  Flan ; 
"if  ye  have  a  mind  to  stay  in  it^  never  say  that 
word  again.  Why  sure  there's  no  Master  Dinnis 
no  more  at  all." 

"  Is  it  takin'  lave  o'  your  sinses  ye  are  ?'  said 
the  fair  one,  as  she  dealt  a  vigorous  poke  to  the 
fire.  "  No  Master  Dinnis  at  ?  What  do  you 
Toaiii,  man  7" 

"  I  main,"  said  Flan,  "  that  I  have  left  the  sar- 
"vice  of  Sir  Dinnis  Maghony,  and  now,  to  my  sor- 
«w,  am  gamekeeper  to  one  Mr.  Mayony." 

*'To  Mr.  hwhatt?"  screamed  the  cook,  with  a 
rap  which  made  a  whole  battalion  of  sparks  fly  up 
'the  chimney. 

"Mayony  1"  repeated  the  gamekeeper,  sucking  in 
his  cheeks  with  a  long  inspiration,  which  forthwith- 
rndted  back  into  the  outer  air  with  a  sound  between 
•A  whistle  and  a  sigh. 

The  cook  thrust  two  fingers  nnder  one  side  of 
her  cap,  and  began  to  scratch  the  bump  of  con- 
siderativeness.  "  That's  past  all  understanding," 
SHd  she,  "  if  it's  not  jokin'  yon  are." 

"  It  is  not  much  of  a  joke  you'll  find  about  the 
same  gentleman,"  replied  the  aportsman  drily. 
"  And  now,  Betty  Gorman,  can  you  tell  how  many 
head  of  game  you  have  in  the  Iw-der  ?' 

"  Not  myself,  indeed,"  answered  the  cook ; "  may- 
be a  dozen  or  two,  big  uid  litUe  as  they  are. 
What  do  yon  ask  such  a  question  as  that  for?" 

"Because  yon'U  have  to  count  tiiem,  and  give 
ine  a  resate  for  every  mother's  bird  of  them. 
You're  to  be  put  on  an  allowance,  Betty,  jewel,  of 

*  In  remembrrace  of  the  atninties  nmmitted  If  oar  Bewui 
usiliartra  ia  Irelnnd,  dnring  the  rebfllion  of  1798,  tbeir  Dkme, 
pnnoQnced  u  above,  ia  adopted  ioto  the  TenMnlu  u  a  tfenn  of 
Kproacb,  And  mil  contbne  M  to  the  end  of  time. 
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two  hares  a  week,  and  as  many  snipes  or*  det^  \. 
every  day  as  will  make  just  a  moderate  dish  for-  , 
the  parlour  dinner." 

"  Ah,  then,  hould  your  tongue,  Flan  Macarthy," 
said  the  cook,  giving  him  a  push  that  sent  him 
halfways  to  the  door ;  "  sure  it's  not  ^ing  to  sdl 
the  game  he  as  the  wally  sud  last  nighf,  when  I 
thratod  hi«i  to  a  woodcock  for  his  supper," 

"  Sorra  word  of  lie  in  iC  said  FUn and  did 
the  wally  tell  you  that?' 

** Indeed  did  he,"  replied  the  cook;  "but  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  his  jackeen  London  thrtcks, 
the  crather!  'An,'  says  he,  'ginteel  bird  that, 
Mrs.  Cook,  'pon  my  honour,  very  nice  indeed ;  but 
this  is  the  last  o'  the  soart  you'll  be  after  givin 
me,*  says  he.  '  And  why  so,  sir  ?'  says  I.  *  Au, 
then,'  says  he  again,  *  'pon  my  honour,  thim  birds 
is  worth  half-a-guinea  a  brace  in  Leadenhall-street ; 
and  the  young  governor  has  contracted  to  bind 
every  one  of  them  over  to  Bri&sle,  to  a  feather- 
marchant' " 

"No,"  interrupted  Flan,  "that  isn't  it;  but  to  a 
powltherer^— one  Pluck  and  Pennyfeather." 

"  Well,  Z  knew  there  was  something  about 
feathers  in  it,"  remarked  the  cook.  "  Did  ever  ye 
hear  such  a  mane  turn  in  all  your  life  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Fhin ;  "  it  rates  even  the  mimber 
of  Parliament's  dxam  of  buttermilk  at  the  Bullring 
ofWaxford." 

"  But  it's  a  common  thing  in  England,"  rejoined 
the  cook.  "  The  wally  says  he  knows  a  juke  that 
empties  the  bags  of  all  the  gentlemen  that  comes  to 
his  house  with  his  own  hands,  and  sends  the  game 
they  shoot  to  Leadenhall-street." 

"Ah,  nonsense,  woman,"  said  Flan,  out  of  all 
patience  ;  "  sure  that  would  be  high  thraison." 

"  Faith,  and  maybe  it  would,"  replied  the 
woman ;  "  but  the  wally  as  good  as  swore  it ;  and 
more  than  that,  he  says  the  same  juke  sometimes 
throws  a  brace  or  two  of  owls  into  the  market- 
basket,  and  chafes  the  same  price  for  them  that 
he  does  for  a  pair  of  peasants." 

"  And  who  are  the  owls  for,  Fd  like  to  know  T 
demanded  the  incredulous  Flan. 

"  For  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  who  else  ?" 
answered  the  cook.  "  He  always  has  owl  pie  and 
chancellor's  pudding  of  a  day  when  he  inthertains 
the  joodges." 

"  Why  this  wally  must  be  a  pleasanter  fellow 
than  his  master,"  observed  the  sportsman.  "  What 
more  did  be  tell  you  ?" 

"  Only  you  langh  at  a  body  so,"  said  Betty,  "  I 
could  tell  you  many  a  qnare  thing.  What  do  yoa 
think  of  a  prence — " 

"A  what?" 

"  A  prence  shootin'  rabbits,  and  packin'  &em  up 
in  a  cart  to  be  takeu  out  to  market?* 
"Oh,  after  that r 

And  with  this  aposiopesis  the  conversation 
ended,  Flan  shouldering  his  fowling-piece,  and, 
as  he  went  out,  kicking  his  favourite  dog  before 
him  for  sheer  vexation.  Be  proceeded  moodily  to 
his  usual  haunt,  by  the  edge  of  Uie  bog,  skirting 
the  great  wood;  and  there  a  casualty,  or,  more 
properly,  a  seriee  of  casualties,  befel  him,  to  which 
the  experience  of  thirty  precedent  years  could  pre- 
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mat  no  pmlld.  Thres  woodcoda  ron  in  snc- 
cenion  within  a  msomble  diBtwioe  of  hu  gun. 
He  fired  at  them,  one  after  another,  and  missod 
them  all.  As  the  I«Rt  of  them  flew  idiirring  up 
the  hiU,  Flan  turned  to  hie  eompanion,  Daeh, 
who,  with  a  Rtare  of  canine  aatonidimeni,  was  look- 
ing at  him  for  an  explanation,  and  said,  in  a  snap- 
piah  tone,  such  as  doga  can  best  ioterprft,  "What 
matther,  ye  cur  ?  Isn't  it  a  comfort,  aA«r  all,  that 
Pluck  and  Fennyfeather  has  no  call  to  them  yet 
awhile?" 

The  thousand  and  one  lies  with  which  Flan 
Macarthy  endeavoured  to  evade  the  nnpleesant 
dnty  of  ^^daring  the  woods  of  Mi^ony  Park  to  be 
a  close  preserve,  &iled  to  satisfy  the  party  the 
following  Monday.  They  would  not  believe  that 
Ifaeweathfrwas  onpropitioaB,  or  that  die  Inrds  had 
taken  to  the  mountains  of  a  neighbouring  estate. 
To  no  purpose  he  reported  all  the  d<^  to  be  halt 
or  sick.  That  was  no  bar  to  cock-siiooting.  Half 
a  dozen  boys,  with  sticks,  could  flush  the  game  in 
a  close  cover  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  uiy  number 
of  dogs;  and  although  Flan,  foreseeing  this,  had 
sent  all  the  idle  hands,  at  dawn  of  day,  upon 
divers  errands  and  pretences,  far  away  from  the 
premises,  a  whistle  through  Mr.  Moriarty's  fingws 
bronght  up  a  whole  platoon  of  **  beaters"  from  the 
Tillage  echooL  An  opportune  flight  of  wild  geese 
—Flan  was  not  sure  but  there  might  be  swans 
among  them — had  alighted  that  morning  upou  a 
Turlmtgh,*  near  the  residence  of  the  Counsellor 
Casey,  of  whom  mmtim  has  bem  inoidentally 
made  in  these  pages ;  and  the  novelty  of  the  sport 
WBB  thrown  out  as  a  lure,  to  draw  the  party  some 
miles  away  from  Ae  interdicted  preserve.  But 
they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  woodcocks,  from 
which  no  rhetoric  nor  temptaticm  could  divert 
them. 

At  las*^  therefore,  the  unadorned  Hid  ugly  truth 
had  to  be  told :  the  royalty  had  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  how  could  a  simple  receiver  of  orders 
help  it,  if  English  manners  came  in  with  an  "  In- 
l^ified  master?" 

8ir  Denis  was  not  present  when  this  exf^ation 
came  out;  and  his  visitors,  thongh  sadly  disap- 
pointed, were  too  well  oonvinced  of  his  innocence 
of  tiie  cause  to  let  him  share  their  mortification. 
They  borrowed  an  excuse,  therefore,  firom  a  dria- 
zling  rain,  to  return  rato  the  manraon  of  the 
baronet,  and  -ma  nA  the  aftomoon  at  a  pool  of 
billiards,  rallied  all  the  while  for  modemefifeBunac^ 
by  their  hearty  old  host,  who  for  several  days 
anerwards  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  true  cause 
of  such  degeneracy. 

Christmas  came  in  its  proper  season,  and  the 
same  week  the  vill^  of  Closhmahony  was  roused 
from  its  usual  qui^ode  by  the  appearance  of  a 
green-bodied  vehicle,  in  ^ape  like  a  mail-coach, 
^ich  was  whirled  rapidly  by  fonr  post-horsea 
towards  the  park ;  it  was  cover«l  with  mod  below, 
and  with  men  above.  The  passengers  consisted  of 
gentlemen  dressed  like  servants,  and  <tf  servants 
dreesed  like  gmtleinen,  the  latter  bang  congre- 
gated on  Oie  hinder  part  of  the  ooadi.  The 


oom^ry-people  ran  ont  from  thor  homas  widi 
eager  curiosity,  for  they  had  been  prepared  fay  tin 
rumour  of  "  the  kitchen  above"  to  expect  a  Duke 
amongst  this  strange  company ;  but  aHfaou^  thenf 
closely  observed  every  visage,  innde  and  outsidfl^ 
not  one  of  them  could  diaoover  the  form  or  featmvs 
which  their  habitual  reverence  for  the  superior 
orders  of  creatioa  had  tanght  them  to  beliers 
inseparable  from  such  a  dignity.  They  had  never 
seen  a  Duke  before;  and  thongh  they  did  not 
exactly  calculate  to  be  able  to  distinguish  Us 
Grace  by  three  strawberries  growing  ont  hii 
forehead,  it  was  rather  a  shock  to  their  ideal  aati- 
cipations  to  find  the  Duke,  in  ihia  case,  con^ouoos 
among  his  attendant  pern  by  that  mn^wr  of 
remarinbly  florid  excreaceneea  geiminalaiig  fiw 
his  nose. 

The  reception  given  by  Sir  Denis  to  this  noUe 
company  was  soch  as  became  their  rank  ukd  the 
hospitable  character  of  his  ancient  house.  He  met 
them  at  the  hall  door,  with  bis  handsome  am 
beside  him;  and  as,  his  tall  manly  figure  bentm 
courtesy  towards  his  guests,  and  he  addressed  each 
in  turn  with  the  frank  urbutity  so  charaf^ristie  d 
the  true  Iruh  gentleman,  the  Bchoolmaetcr  could 
not  help  remarking  to  Flan,  who  entirely  conmnd 
in  the  justice  of  the  observation,  that  Sir  Desis  was 
"  the  Duke  amoi^  them  all." 

"  It  is  true  for  you,  Mr.  Pandy,"  replied  Haa, 
"  and  DO  great  compliment  nfdther,  if  them's  the 
qnoUity  they  make  Du1»b  of.  By  the  staff  of  Snnt 
Patrick,  'tis  duc^B  and  drakes  we'd  make  of  Ae 
whole  boiling  in  thia  com^ry.*' 

Flan  had  not  yet  recovered  the  nsoal  eerenify  of 
his  temper,  bat  folt  an  inhospitable  delight  in  find- 
ing fault  with  the  group,  noble  and  ignoble,  as  they 
entered  the  doors  of  his  cAd  master.  He  regarded 
them  as  a  Red  Indian  might  look  upon  a  party  of 
Yuikee  loafers  come  to  invade  the  hunting-ground 
of  his  tribe.  And  although  his  habit  of  associats^ 
with  the  gentry  bad  made  him  somewhat  Oon- 
servative  in  his  political  views,  he  now  nperieneed 
a  considen^le  revulsion  in  his  inner  man,  and 
began  to  see  that  Repe^  was  not  altogether  the 
Z^recAoun^  he  hadsometimes  pronounced  it.  "At 
any  rate,"  he  admitted  to  Mr.  Pandy,  who  wm 
strong  "/or  the  oomttty"  "  if  we  had  the  Umem 
back  agiun,  every  nation  woaU  Aeot  ita  om 
eodn" 

Thatsame,"  r^oined  the  aohoohnaiter. " woiU 
be  a  great  ^ao%!* 

Sat  when  the  strangers  went  ont  the  fdlowiag 
morning,  fWy  equij^ed  uid  eager  for  the  sptnt, 
showing  themselves  men  of  active  nnew  and  a^ 
proved  mettle,  qui<^  to  Innng  down  their  brace  of 
birds,  right  and  left,  with  unerring  certainty  ;  aad 
when,  notwithstanding  &eir  stiff  and  proml  bear- 
ing as  they  alighted  from  the  coach  t^e  night  be£»e, 
they  threw  themsdvee  heartily  into  all  the  glee  and 
companionship  of  the  scene,  ready  with  the  merry 
laugh  of  their  country,  and  by  no  means  backward 
in  smart  r^itee  and  saJliea  of  humour,  wUcb  we 
are  too  iqtt  to  indigenoiB  to  our  own  sofi, 
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Fbm  bseame  man  raconoikd  to  their  introaon.  If 
Mr.  Oliver  Moriar^  had  been  admitted  <^  the 

ry,ha  would  have  even  felt  unalloyed  haj^tineM ; 
he  now  saw  that  "  raial  gintlemen"  vow  come 
from  beyonu  aea»  and  that  the  Barony  of  Iveragb 
does  not  untain  all  the  good  Bjiortiinea  in  the  wuie 
world. 

The  Duke,  though  an  indifferent  Bportanutn,  wae 
not  the  last  to  find  his  way  into  the  good  graces  of 
our  MunBter  gamekeeper.  The  g^  of  a  cigar 
(which  Flan  was  Goth  enough  to  cut  into  pieces  in 
the  hollow  of  hia  hand,  and  cram,  among  tiie  adies 
of  a  ha'p'orth  of  Limerick  pig-(ail,  into  the  bowl  of 
hia  abort  black  pipe),  and  the  t^r  of  a  small  silver 
measure  of  eau-de-vie,  out  of  his  Grace's  -own 
private  pocket  flask,  made  a  wonderful  change  in 
his  notion  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  Duke. 
He  had  never  seen  so  "  humane"^  a  Duke  in  his 
life ;  and  when  bis  Grace  mined  a  fair  shot,  which 
it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  a  plebeian  not  to 
bit,  a  reason  was  ready,  for  hia  encooxagement, 
why  be  had  met  such  ill  luck  that  turn,  and  why 
he  might  hope  for  better  the  next,  "  Stay  till  yoor 
hand's  a  little  stnddier,  my  Grace,  and  you'll  see 
how  they'll  tumble.  The  flapperiu'  they  make 
with  their  wings  when  they  get  np  ia  apt  to  cause 
a  thraymonr ;  but  'tis  nothing  when  you're  used  to 
it  "WTiirroo !  but  you  took  a  fine  handful  of 
feathers  out  of  that  fellow  I  Wherever  he  is,  Til 
go  bcul  he's  booked  for  Leadenhall-street" 

Agtuo,  wheu  his  Grace  seemed  to  hang  fire 
unnecessarily  at  a  brace  of  birds,  this  strain  of 
encouragement  was  somewhat  qualified  by  a  tone 
of  remonstrance.  "  Now,  Duke  of  Brandy,  now ! 
fire  I  Bad  Inck  to  yon  1  if  there's  any  good  in  you, 
firer 

"He  calls  him  Brandy!"  whispered  the  Dnke's 
gentleman  to  the  gentleman  of  the  Count,  both 
gentlemen  having  followed  the  party  at  a  civil 
distance  in  tibe  rear,  to  witness  the  sport  "  Did 
you  hear?  He  calls  my  Duke,  Brandy,  An't 
tbata  ntmnn?" 

The  Count's  gentleman  giggled,  and  lit  a  cigar, 
the  better  to  rdiah  the  wit  **  Did'nt  be  call  our 
Count  Gammon'f"  said  he  to  the  gentleman  of 
Um  Duke ;  and  they  both  laughed  a  laugh  which 
nobody  heard  but  themselves. 

Bat  "Mr.  Mayony"  saw  it  The  Duke  was 
diverted  by  the  humour,  so  new  to  him,  of  his 
rustic  attendant,  which  be  enjoyed  the  more  on 
acconnt  of  the  fidgets  into  wmch  it  threw  his 
Grace's  Irish  fiiend.  At  evoy  £resh  hrwqmrie 
of  Flan,  that  grand  young  gentleman,  who  was 
doing  the  Am^ytrion  a&xr  the  highest  English 
models,  winced  as  if  a  thorn  had  {Reroed  his  flesh. 
He  reddened  with  vexation  at  the  tittering  of  the 
valets ;  and  cotdd  scarcely  contnd  his  against 
the  nneonacioui  Flan  whoi  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
and  deferential  bearing  of  keepers  at  the 
various  hattnet  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  in 
the  other  country.  8ach  an  enormity  as  a  fellow 
in  A  velveteen  jacket  questioning  if  a  Duke  had 


*  Latia  wnda,  in  fwniliar  we  uxm^  the  Iiith  peanatry,  nft*n 
•luck  in  1  mnambte  maoDar  of  then  daMicil  dneent.  That 
*  hamva^  Etmu  *  aSsb  V— jsot  the  mm  kbsb  iaxrhJeii  Versace 
qmid  ham  saqpt^ed  it. 


"  any  good  in  him"  was  unheard  of  at  B^vmr  or 
at  Hdkham.  It  was  downright  jacquerie,  and 
seemed  to  cry  jdoud  for  a  new  penal  clause  in  the 
very  next  Parliamentary  edition  of  the  Game  Act. 

Gnat  was  hia  confusion  at  eai^  new  imper- 
tnienee  that  issued  Irom  the  unbridled  li^  <tf  the 
mountaineer,  and  greater  still  his  trepidation  every 
nKMuent  lest  something,  aa  yet  unsaid,  mi^t  come 
forUi,  to  surpass  all  that  had  gone  before.  In  vun 
be  endeavoured  to  quench  such  familiarity  with  an 
austere  r^ard  of  control.  Flan  would  not  pretend  , 
to  understand  the  frowns  and  threatening  head- 
shakes  of  his  master ;  and  finding  himself  encou- 
raged by  a  Duke  to  give  free  scope  to  his  genius, 
could  see  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  it 
should  be  held  in  rebuke  by  any  commoner  in  the 
realm.  Little  heed,  then,  gave  he  to  the  curt  and 
snappish  interruptions  which  his  master  threw  in 
as  (rften  as  he  presumed  to  "  insense"  the  Duke, 
after  his  own  manner,  in  the  great  art  of  cook- 
shooting,  and  the  style  in  wbii£  such  things  used 
to  be  ^ne  in  the  days  of  the  "  ould  masther." 

"Mliat  soart  of  a  gun  is  that  you  have?*  he 
exclaimed,  when  the  Duke  at  length  fired,  and 
missed  his  braoe.  "  It  is  like  Tim  Bafferty's  car- 
ribine ;  it  is  only  made  to  shoot  round  a  comer. 
Now,  I  bet  a  pound  with  any  man  it  isn't  a  Rigby." 

"  Do,  now,  Macarthy,  pray  do  attend  to  what 
concerns  you,"  said  Mr.  Mahony. 

"Nay,"  interposed  the  Duke,  "don't  prevent 
him  from  enlightening  me  upon  the  subject  of 
shooting  round  comers.  I  want  to  know  bow 
that's  done." 

Faith,  and,"  said  tiie  indomitable  Fhtn,  I'm 
thinkia'  yonr  Grace  is  folly  accoutred  for  the  sport 
already.  Who  made  that  gun,  my  Duke,  with  sub- 
mission to  you  ?" 

'"Tis  one  of  Egg's,"  replied  die  Duke. 
"Egg'a!"  cried  Flan.    "Like  enough,  libs 
enou^;  for  the  birds  arn*t  hatdied  yet  that  it 
win  bring  to  the  bag  for  Pluck  and  I^nny — " 

"  Hem !— mark  ?'  cried  "  Mr.  Mahony,"  darting 
forward  with  sudden  and  unnecessary  alamty,  and 
pointing  to  a  thicket,  ont  of  which  a  slight  rustling 
noise  proceeded. 

"TIb  only  a  blackbird.  Master  Dinnis,  dearT' 
said  Flan,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  bis  indig- 
ent master's  arm.  "  I  wonder  bnt  you'd  know 
the  ^fler.  'Twas  enough  if  one  of  these  English 
greeidrams  made  sudi  a  mistake  as  that  But, 
as  I  was  saying  to  your  Grace,  you'd  no  business 
to  come  here  at  all  without  a  Rigby." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  Rigby?'  sud  hia 
Grace,  lusebievously  bent  upon  drawing  his  fiuniliar 
interlocutor  ont  to  the  full  length  of  his  humour. 

"  I  mane  an  Iri^  gnn,"  to  be  sure — what  else  T — 
Bsid  flan,  "  made  by  the  great  Bigby,  (xS  Snffi»ke- 
stieet,  in  the  city  of  DnMin.  There's  no  feUow 
to  hdm  in  the  three  kingdoms,  if  you  were  to  go 
from  Ballina  to  the  Isle  of  Hwhite." 

The  Duke  insisted  that  there  might  be  aa  good 
a  fowling-piece  manu&ctured  in  &tgland  as  any 
that  even  R^by  the  Great  could  supply. 

"Who  says  agin'  that?'  cried  Flan  the  Invin- 
cible 7*  To  be  sure  there  may,  and  bettlier;  but 
'tis  fer  killing  Eogliish  gaau^  your  Dukoahip,  such 
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as  peasants,  and  patthericks,  and  Uie  like,  ye 
understand.  It's  nattheral  to  think  so,  for  thim's 
Englieh  birds,  wherein*  the  woodcock  belongs  to 
this  country ;  and  of  coorse — " 
-  "  Well  ?"  said  the  Duke,  much  amused  by  bis 
reasoning,  and  anxious  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  syllogism,  "  what  follows  of  course  ?" 

" Yihv,  it  stands  to  raison,"  said  Flan,  bitching 
up  his  sbot-poodi,  and  looking  round  to  the  rest 
of  the  company,  as  great  reaaoners  often  do  when 
^  they  think  they  have  clinched  an  argument — "  it 
stands  to  raison,  all  one  as  it  does  tlut  the  same 
»g  of  red  cloth  that  takes  a  mat^erel  won't  kill  a 
Limerick  salmon." 

Lord  Francer,  who  came  up  from  smother  part 
of  the  cover  during  this  demonstration,  took  a 
survey  of  Flan,  as  he  pried  curioudy  with  one  eye 
into  the  barrel  of  the  Duke's  gun,  and  then  swore, 
by  the  most  immaterial  part  of  himself,  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  original  gamekeeper  but  once; 
"  and  that,"  added  Lord  Prancer,  "  was  among  the 
Chippeway  Indians,  above  Lake  Superior,  when  I 
served  with  the  Royal  Fusiliers  in  Canada.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  grand  hunt,  given  by  the  Big 
Buffalo  of  that  friendly  tribe,  the  red  fellow 
appointed  to  lift;  me  over  the  swamps  expressed 
compassion  for  "  the  Great  Mother,  Victoria," 
because  she  had  no  children  squatted  around  her 
kettle  who  had  been  truned  to  hamstring  a  deer 
in  full  chase  with  the  cast  of  a  tomahaw*k,  or  to 
cut  a  rump-steak  from  the  brawny  part  of  a  blade 
bear  while  it  was  nmning  up  a  free,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  turning  about  in  its  own  defence." 
That  genius  of  the  backwoods  the  noble  lord  con- 
sidered a  pretty  fair  match  for  the  sample  of  a 
Kerry  guide  before  him. 

It  would  not  have  broken  Mr.  Mahony's  heart  at 
that  moment,  if  his  noble  friend  had  undergone 
the  operation  of  scalping  among  the  same  Cbip- 
pewaye,  so  vexed  was  he  by  the  sneer  at  his 
manage,  which  he  felt  to  be  an  insinuation,  the 
more  bitter  for  its  truth,  of  want  of  means  to  have 
everything  up  to  "  the  time  of  day." 

Alas  for  those  whom  vanity  prompts  to  assume 
a  station  when  they  have  it  not ;  many  similar  shafts, 
ready  barbed  and  feathered,  are  laid  up  in  the 
quiver  of  this  cynical  world.  Our  graduate,  who 
had  brought  home  some  good  Latin  with  him 
from  Oxford,  could  not  help  repeating  to  himself 
the  words  of  Uio  satirical  knave  who  luid  said— 

"  Nil  babet  infdix  paupeitu  duritu  tn  se. 
Quam  qnod  ridicnloi  homines  fKlt" 

In  truth,  no  man  could  better  feel  their  sting ;  for 
doubtless  it  was  for  the  pitiful  ambition  which 
lovca  to  shine  in  finer  plumage  than  Nature  intended 
that  the  poet  specially  framed  that  complaint. 
Honest  poverty  has  no  need  to  "  hang  its  head"  at 
the  laugh  of  a  gilded  coxcomb ;  nor  will  the  veriest 
coxcomb  alive  presume  to  lau{^  while  it  holds 
itself  erect  in  homely  dignity. 

There  is  something  in  genuine  independence 
superior  to  the  mere  tinsel  of  lif^  which  commands 
respect  even  from  the  spoiled  children  of  fortune ; 


*  Aiiglo.BibaitUii  for  **  wbann^ 


and  it  is  a  coijnfort  in  the  midst  of  all  our  misery 
that  we  are  learning  this  virtue  apace  in  Ireland. 
The  dregs  of  sour  claret  and  gooseberry  champegne 
are  running  out  fast  A  gentleman  luis  no  fear  of 
losing  caste  by  diepcnsing  with  his  Ii^-eoch  cook; 
and  the  butler,  a  splendid  sinccuiist  at  the  aide- 
board,  is  turned  to  use  in  a  variety  of  departments, 
^^'ithout  causing  the  neighbourhood,  that  sees  lum 
driving  the  jaunting  car,  or  lending  a  hand  to  beat 
the  carpets,  to  look  and  pass  by  at  the  other  md^ 
when  the  members  of  the  family  go  abroad  in 
public.  Nobody  blushes  at  the  sight  of  a  see^ 
ao^uaintance  now,  unless  it  be  a  vice-goardian,  tn 
assistant-barrister,  an  ec^esiastical  commisnona, 
or  some  such  blown-up  bladder  of  oflic^  whom 
the  general  depreciation  of  the  times  cannot  affect 
But  Mr.  "  Mayony"  blushed,  yea,  up  to  the  tips 
of  both  his  ears,  to  hear  one  of  the  prime  wits  d 
the  Athensexmi  and  Nulli  Secundus  Clubs  com- 
paring his  Chef  de  Gibier  to  a  Chippeway  hunter. 

Nor  were  his  mortifications  fated  to  end  here ; 
for  on  the  return  of  the  party  from  the  wood,  they 
came  upon  Thady  Gaff,  arrayed  as  a  "  forester,"  in 
a  bran  new  frock  of  bottle  green,  with  drab  legpngs, 
and  his  hat  handsomely  looped  at  the  sides,  io  hot 
altercation  with  a  herring-cadger  about  the  price 
of  a  few  hundred  of  scollops,  otherwise  hazel-rods, 
to  make  a  fish-basket.  It  was  this  functionaiy's 
business  to  plash  the  hedges,  and  keep  the  senib 
(as  Mr.  Muiony  had  been  pleased  to  call  it)  in 
order,  paying  himself  out  of  Uie  proceeds  of  his 
loppings  and  prunings ;  and  he  was  now  haggling, 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  about  an 
halfpenny  in  the  bargain. 

A  little  nearer  the  house,  Mrs.  Gorman  ms 
singing  out  to  a  "  page,"  all  resplendent  in  round 
white  buttons,  to  run  into  "  the  town"  for  an  oraice 
of  black  pepper,  and  some  allspice ;  and  the  "  page" 
was  responding  in  the  same  key,  tbat  she  had  better 
"  do  it  herself,  and  save  the  penny inasmccli  w 
he  had  to  brush  three  pair  of  pumps,  brigliien  a* 
many  dozen  of  knives,  keep  the  fires  going  in  par- 
lour and  drawing-room,  "  pick  the  mate  out  of  tvo 
lobsters  for  the  butler,  and  dane  himself,  fit  to  be 
seen,  before  the  cloth  was  laid." 

Considering  that  he  was  so  overwhelmed  iridi 
occnpaUons,  ue  youth  seemed  not  at  all  disused 
to  hurry  himself;  for  while  this  dialogue  w 
going  on  with  the  cook,  he  lounged  upon  the  taf 
rail  of  a  gate  leading  into  a  shrubbery,  and  gnawed 
the  leg  of  a  turkey,  which,  for  the  convenience  of 
his  teeth,  he  held  sometimes  with  his  right  hand 
and  sometimes  with  his  left  As  soon  as  he  had 
laid  the  drumstick  bare,  he  passed  the  deeve  of  his 
new  jacket  across  his  mouth,  rubbed  his  gres^ 
fingers  two  or  three  times  up  and  down  the  sides 
of  his  trousers,  and  strolled  away  towards  the  boo*, 
unconscious  that  both  his  words  and  the  concloding 
action  had  been  noted  by  the  foremost  of  die  dioot- 
ing  party,  as  they  came  round  the  plantatiim  lAicb 
had  concealed  them  from  his  sight. 

Mr.  Mahony  sfud  nothing,  neither  did  the  Duke; 
but  it  was  remarked  that  the  latter,  thon{^  lobster 
was  his  fitvonrite  dain^,  Bnffered.it  to  pass  anbsted 
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go  in  search  of  another  mcaaenger,  mutterii^,  load 
eiUHi^  to  be  heard,  "  Jimmy  Ciiate,  yon're  the 
broth  of  a  boy !"  but  she  knew  not  that  her  words 
had  a  noble  audience  until  she  he&rd  a  voice,  which 
made  her  start  and  the  young  master  redden,  say- 
ing, "He  might  be,  if  he  were  boiled  in  his 
clothes." 

Thift  flash  came  from  the  ready  armoury  of  the 
noble  fusilier. 

The  table  at  the  Park  House  was  always  well 
and  plentifully  served.  The  arrangements  were 
good,  the  cookery,  bating  its  native  eimpUcity, 
nnohjectioDable,  and  the  viands,  as  well  as  the 
winesj  were  the  beet  of  their  kinds.  A  hungry 
company,  however  spoiled  hy  luxury  and  refine- 
ment in  their  ordinary  feeding,  could  find  nothing 
to  be  reprobated  in  3ir  Denis  Mahony*s  dinners. 
If  he  did  not  solicit  their  palates  with  foreign 
delicacies,  the  air  of  his  woods  and  mountains  was 
Bare  to  excite  their  appetite  for  the  unsophisticated 
contents  of  his  larder,  as  they  came  up,  all  hot  and 
redolent  of  tbeir  natural  juices,  from  the  practised 
hand  of  Mra.  Gorman  ;  while  his  cordial  and 
pleiiBant  mannei-,  in  him  the  reflex  of  kindly  feel- 
mg,  as  obviously  as  it  is  the  test  of  good  breeding 
wherever  it  is  found,  gave  an  additional  zest  to 
the  strong-bodied  port  of  Jack  Steward  whereof 
^;ood  store  remained,  up  to  the  date  of  my  story, 
m  the  worthy  old  baronet's  cellar. 

Alas,  poor  Jack '  Largo  has  been  the  I>onding 
of  Benecarlo  in  her  Majesty's  vaults  behind  the 
CuBtom-honse,  since  you  ceased  to  nonrish  the  stont 
heart  of  Conservative  Ir^and  with  the  generous 
tad  nnadnlterated  vintages  of  "  our  ancient  ally." 
Had  you  lived  ^1  the  period  of  my  narrative,  the 
Bake  of  Brandon  would  have  honoured  yon  with 
u  liberal  an  order  as  you  might  have  cared  to 
8i5>ply ;  for  he  took  marvellously  to  your  strong 
potation,  and,  when  he  heard  of  your  translation  to 
a  better  world,  envied  black  Dis  the  possession  of 
such  a  wine-merchant 

But  although  the  entertainment  was  unexcep- 
tionable, and  such  as  the  most  tremulous  tufthunter 
from  Cam  or  Isis  might  have  seen  served  up  to  his 
friends  without  a  blush,  the  company  was  not  of 
that  pitted  quality  with  which  the  yonng  squire, 
if  left  to  himself,  would  have  shared  the  salt  on 
Boch  an  occasion.  Sir  Doiis  had  abdicated  none 
of  hia  seignoral  rights  save  one,  that  of  the  woods 
and  wilds.  He  was  still  master  of  the  house,  and 
of  all  the  /era  natura  belonging  or  contingent 
thereto  ho  dispensed  his  hospitality,  after  the 
good  old  country  fashion,  to  all  his  neighbours 
alike.  The  modem  fastidiousness,  which  divides 
a  troop  of  friends  into  two  or  more  subdivisions, 
and  gives  distinct  and  appropriate  dinners  to  each, 
bad  not  reached  him;  nor  did  the  presence  of  a 
lord  or  two,  though  somewhat  uncommon  at  his 
table,  cause  any  difiference  in  the  selection  of  his 
other  guests. 

la  vain  had  the  heir  hinted  about  the  exclusive 
habits  of  the  English  nobility,  and  their  repugnance 
to  any  sort  of  familiar  contact  with  the  middle 
classes.  '*  So  much  the  worse  for  them  and  for  the 
wwiry"  eaid  the  baronet  "  See  to  what  a  pass 
fluy  nive  brought  things  by  living  within  them- 


selves. They  have  driven  half  tite  moderate  gen- 
tility into  the  ranks  of  democracy,  and  cut  up  all 

good-fellowship  and  social  enjoyment  everywhere. 
Look  at  that  pompons  goose,  Lord  Peppercorn, 
who  does  his  duty,  as  he  thiidis,  by  coming  over 
to  Ireland  every  autumn,  and  bolting  himself  within 
his  demesne  wall,  like  Beckford,  at  Fontlull  Abbey. 
Why  such  residence  as  that  is  an  affront  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  He  does  not  even  return 
the  visits  of  the  country  gentlemen  who  leave  their 
cards  at  the  hall  door." 

"Pardon  me.  Baronet,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  felt  himself  bound  to  be  the  champion 
of  nobility  on  all  occasions,  "  he  mixes  with  Jos 
tenants" 

"  Oh,  yes,**  sud  the  Baronet, "  I  was  just  coming 
to  that  He  mixes  with  them,  as  yon  say ;  for  he 
gives  a  banquet  for  tine  purpose  of  making  a 
speech  to  them,  and  seeing  them  blinking  in 
stupid  amazement  at  his  gold  plate,  while  he 
thinks  they  are  mentally  wondering  at  their  own 
rare  fortune  in  having  been  placed  under  so  wise 
and  so  rich  a  landlord.  Poor  man !  He  fancies 
he  does  mai-vels,  by  this  sort  of  thing,  towards 
knitting  together  the  framework  of  society,  and 
making  the  whole  world  fall  down  on  their  knees 
to  '  Thank  Grod  that  we  have  a  House  of  Lords  I' " 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Mahony, 
"  that  his  lordship's  order  is  nowhere  more  respected 
or  admired  than  by  the  prosperocs  tenantry  of 
Pepper-coort" 

"Pshaw!"  Maculated  Sir  Denis.  ''Ifhewonld 
only  give  half-a-dozen  dinners  every  montii,  with 
a  dance  now  and  then  for  the  young  people  in  the 
evening,  and  invito  the  squires,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  to  join  ?n  the  festivities,  botJi 
himself  and  his  order  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
admired  and  respected." 

It  was  with  more  vexation  than  surprise,  after 
this  exposition  of  his  father's  views  of  aristocratic 
self-worship,  that  Mr.  Denis  Mahony  saw  half-a- 
dozen  country  gentlemen  whom  he  had  not  consi- 
dered worthy  of  the  privilege  of  drawing  a  trigger 
in  a  battue  vfith.  hia  distinguished  friends,  seated  at 
the  earae  table  with  them,  and  helping  to  demolish 
the  game  that  they  had  shot 

There  was  Mr.  Cuddy,  a  fourth  cousin  of  the 
great  Mae  of  The  Reeks,  and  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  O'Donoghue,  who,  having  served 
many  years  in  the  Kerry  militia  <tf  old,  conld 
tell  stories  about  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  when  he 
was  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant;  aye,  and 
v/ould  tell  them,  toa  And  there  was  Jack  Gunn, 
formerly  of  the  excise  department,  who  evermore 
went  off  at  half-cock,  upon  the  slightest  allusion 
to  whiskey,  into  a  detail  of  droll  adventnrcs  and 
hair-breadih 'scapes  in  the  pursuit  of  private  stills. 
Major  Alarmo,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  on  the 
halt- pay  of  the  Cameronians,  came  charged  to  the 
throat  with  "the  state  of  the  country,"  and  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  enlightening  so  many 
legislators  at  once  npon  that  vital  question ;  and 
the  Squires  Blennerhasset  and  Blarney  sat  open- 
mouthed,  watching  for  the  smallest  gap  in  tiie  eon- 
versation  that  they  might  send  th^^4}nif^p»mon- 
stranees  to  Farliamen^'^lM^^^&^ye^'^aiB^ 
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-eddied  penoMgeB,  agaiiiBt  the  Poor-kw,  as  the 
oirefhl  spriDg  of  every  calunity,  actual  or  poonble, 
that  impendttl  over  Ireland. 

Bat  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Baronet's 
gnests  was  one  who  has  long  been  a  celebrity  in 
the  social  and  domestic  imnale  of  the  whole  pro- 
Tince  as  "the  Limerick  Diamond,"  Oonstantine, 
or,  as  he  was  commonly  called.  Con  Heffeman. 
He  was  a  wit  and  a  droll ;  and,  being  a  man  of 
birth  and  independent  station,  was  not  to  be 
huffed  or  slighted  with  impanity  by  the  highest 
noble  in  the  land.  Ue  was  also  possessed  of 
many  sterting  qualities,  and  oonld  behave  him- 
aelf— as  he  used  sometimes  to  boast — as  like  a 
gentleman  as  any  other  man  of  two  thousand  a 
year  when  he  liked.  But  it  most  be  owned  that 
Cuu  had  provoking  ways  about  him  when  be  did 
not  like.  It  ww  his  particular  delight,  if  he  tMim 
ielt  or  &nded  that  his  presence  was  conudered 
trap  amongst  your  pi^ed  veoiplt  of  qnali^,  to 
exaggenite  the  natural  roughness  of  his  manners, 
and  impart  an  additional  breadth  to  the  familiar 
Doric  of  his  discouree.    Dining  once  at  the  table 

of  Lord  G  1,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  old  Oountess, 

who  had  put  an  nnatoned  affront  upon  him.  Con 
perceived  her  ladyship  on  Uioms  lest  he  should 
avenge  himself  by  some  intenticmal  solecism  which 
might  call  a  blush  into  her  face  before  an  English 
guest,  of  high  fashion  and  festidioTiS  humour,  who 
was  among  her  visitors.  The  very  siisfHcicm  that 
she  might  be  influenced  by  such  a  fear  put  him 
upon  his  mettle  to  justify  it ;  and  therefore,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  when  her  ladyship  was  endea- 
vouring to  smooth  him  down  by  reoomoMnding 
some  nice  tender  aapangns,  to  which  she  wished 
moreover  to  draw  away  nia  attenMon  frnn  a  very 
flcuity  didi  of  peas,  the  first  of  the  seaaon :  "  No, 
my  lady,"  said  he,  "  I  never  ut  grass  aSQier  the 
paise  cornea  in and,  with  the  word,  he  appro- 
priated a  lion's  share  of  the  daintier  vegetable. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  such  a  guest  was  a 
dangerous  man  at  the  table  of  ISir  Denis  Mahony. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Brandon's  first 
appearance  there.  The  order  of  exclusion  from 
Xag  wood  was  not  unknown  to  him.  He  had  even 
been  denied  admittance  a  few  days  before ;  but  if 
Mr.  Mahony  could  then  have  foreseen  tlurt;  Con 
would  so  soon  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of 
-^(StpKiiiing,  face  to  face  to  that  illustrious  noble- 
man,  the  Irish  art  of  making  the  two  ends  meet, 
■t  je  Prince  of  Wales  himself  would  scarcely  have 
commanded  the  royalties  of  Mahony  Faric  more 
unreservedly.  It  was  now  too  late,  however,  to 
repair  the  fault;  and,  accordingly,  liter  this  man- 
ner did  Con  propound. 

"  You  can  have  no  notion  of  Irish  economy 
unless  you  were  behind  the  scenes,  imd  could  see 
;  yvith  your  ovim  eyes  how  aich  man  at  one  time 

plays  many  parts.  Harly  Quin,  at  ould  Crow- 
street,  never  changed  his  garments  f^ter  than  an 
Irish  gentleman's  butler.  Up  and  down,  late  and 
airly,  luil  or  fasting,  drunk  or  sober,  there's  no 
r  .'St  Ibr  the  sinner.  Cocfcshout  fiods  him  at  peep- 
of-diiy  brushing  the  shoes.  After  that,  maybe  it's 
'  a  turn  in  the  stabks  he'd  be  taking,  or  obliging  the 
dury-uiaid  by  bedding  the  cran  cow  by  ma  homa 


while  fhe  n^kii^  goes  on.  Then  he  cBgi  a  ^ 
of  potatoes  for  his  ownbreak&st;  waahes  mshmi 
in  one  tub  with  tiie  same,  and  makes  the  toast  for 

the  pariour." 

'■■  Where  does  all  this  take  place,  JSi.  Heifer- 
nan  ?"  stammered  the  blushing  heir. 

"  Just  ring  the  bell,  Denis,  and  call  up  Bodj 
Shannon,"  said  Con,  with  a  leer ;  "  maybe  he  will 
inform  you  of  more  particulars  than  I  can." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Heffeman,  proceed,"  said  the  Biike. 
*  You  have  <mly  b^un  the  day  witii  your  bt- 
totum." 

"Aye,  the  top  of  the  morning,  your  Grace," 
cried  Coil  with  savage  glee.  "  See  him  now,  wbea 
the  re|)ast  is  over,  whipping  off  the  white  apno, 
and  ^piang  on  Uie  pink  coat  If  there  is  a  term 
in  the  stably  'tis  his  by  virtue  of  his  office;  nd 
away  he  rasps  wi&  one  rusty  spur  niakiDg  pbj 
upon  die  erayeher's  flsnk,  to  mum  tlie  babmes  m 
an  hour  or  so  on  the  moors." 

The  babbies  T  exdumed  the  Ihike.  "mit! 
is  he  children's  maid,  then,  also  ?" 

"  That  same  in  his  turn,**  replied  the  tormentor; 
"  nothing  comes  out  of  the  way  to  him.  But  these 
babbies  are  not  fed  with  a  spoon.  They  are  called 
baigles,  I  think,  with  you." 

The  hearty  old  Baronet,  and  his  frimds  beltnr 
the  salt,  laughed  immodentely,  while  the  meni- 
less  Con  proceeded : — 

"  Of  a  day,  when  sport  gives  way  to  justice,  'tis 
at  the  petty  sessions  you^ll  find  him,  offieiiytiiig 
as  interpreter  for  the  msh  witneasee,  and  wateinw 
as  close  as  a  cat  at  a  mail-cbest^  for  feir  iitfl 
chate  the  devil  by  avcndiog  to  kiss  As  cns> 
Another  day,  when  the  lady  of  the  bouse  mats  to 
do  the  grand  thing,  the  bnuer  is  stuck  np  aloogriii 
of  the  stable-helper  b<^nd  the  carriage,  by  vnj 
of  a  pur  of  footmen ;  he  in  a  dumping  imrj, 
made  in  the  year  one,  that  the  art  of  mtn  coald 
not  button  across  his  breast ;  and,  the  other  gaffer 
lost  in  a  shoot  that  might  have  belonged  to  '  Big 
Sam.'  And  BO  my  lady  goes  out  on  her  grtui 
rounds." 

"  It  do  seem  to  me,"  observed  Count  Grtmmwit 
"  dat  de  cellair  demand  de  least  of  bees  attentioo." 

"  Oh :  that's  the  last  palace  you'd  hear  of  bin, 
sure  enough,  like  Parson  Airly  and  the  cfaarth. 
Even  when  he's  not  engaged  in  the  family  buane* 
it  is  planting  his  own  garden  he'd  be,  or  away  at 
the  market  of  Tralee  to  buy  a  little  pig,  which  ke 
drives  before  him,  at  the  end  of  a  straw  rope,  to 
his  jnivate  residence.  But  whoi  the  Ssaaet  hoB 
comes  round,  he  shines  again.** 

"At  least,  then,"  said  the  Duke,  "he^s  boser 
once  more,  to  the  end  of  the  night" 

«  Not  always,"  replied  Con.  "  If  he  has  a  ta^ 
for  music,  as  most  of  them  have,  and  can  scrape 
the  fiddle  or  squeeze  a  tune  out  of  tiie  pip«i  ^ 
sets  in  another  capacity,  ss  deputy  dancing-maeler 
to  the  younger  brMnches  of  the  family,  instrncdi^ 
them  in  all  the  most  fashionable  steps,  such  m  'Jig 
Polthogue,' '  Cover  the  Buckle,'  and  the  like.  Yen 
remember  Andy  Farrel,  Sir  Denis  ? — what  a  ew«* 
finger  be  had  I"  , 

«  Yes,"  said  Sir  Denis ;  tMwM^^'lf*^ 
to  half  the  ]Mii^!P^^pitam^S^&i^^ 
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^of  tbe  eSUr  in  huown  pode^  «idle  Aa^y 
vu  lent  oat  to  ooe  ne^hbcmr  after  Another  during 
die  convivial  season." 

"And  that  lasted  all  the  year  roond/'  Con 
barked  in ;  not  all  as  one  with  these  times,  when 
hospitality  is  done  hy  subBcription,  and  pic-nics 
are  tbe  only  occasions  at  whioh  yon  can  meet  an 
Irish  gentlenian  at  home.*' 

Mr.  Mahony  oould  not  protect  hia  illnatrioos 
Aiends  from  being  bored,  but  he  could  resent  it, 
and  convince  them  that  he  had  neither  art  nor  part 
in  selecting  their  associates.  This  he  did  efiec- 
lo&lly  by  the  reserve,  downright  unmannerly,  of 
his  deportment  towards  his  father's  guests.  One 
after  another  he  snubbed  them  all,  except  Con  Hef- 
fieman,  whom  he  feared  too  mnch,  and  had  the 
-ntis&ction  aftemnrds  to  discover  that  he  got 
IsDghed  at  by  the  objects  of  his  exclnuve  attention 
for  BO  doing. 

"  What  could  Mayony  mean,"  said  the  Buke,  as 
he  dissipated  the  damps  of  the  morning  air  with 
his  cigar,  "  by  being  so  stiff  to  those  people  that 
dined  here  yesterday  ?  An't  they  as  good  as  him- 
selfr 

.  "  I  should  think  them  quite  so,"  answered  Lord 
Prancer ;  "  except  that  most  of  them  elongate 
Ihe  Queen's  fjiglish  rather  more  provincialty, 
with  their  '  doast  yoo  perceeave  now  T  and  '  Aab, 
then and  other  part-tickifoolurreetees  of  phrase 
and  a-acciut" 

The  Ihike  laughed  at  the  felicity  of  his  noble 
friend's  mimickiy.  "  No  doubt,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
tiresome ;  but  what's  the  difference,  afiter  all,  be- 
tween any  one  of  the  Irish  uid  all  the  rest?" 

"  Only  more  or  less  of  a  brogue,  I  grant  you," 
qooth  the  fruilier.  "That  aboriginal  character 
who  carried  the  colours  on  the  4th  of  June  past  Sir 
Arthur  Wellealey  in  the  Phcenix  Park  (I  wonder, 
by  the  way,  did  he  carry  the  two,  one  over  each 
-shoulder?),  he  howlt  our  language ;  Mayony  minces 
it   That's  all  the  distinction." 

"  Precisely,"  cried  the  Duke,  removing  the  cigar 
for  a  moment  from  between  his  lips ;  "  bat  he  is 
aio  less  '  Paddy  Mayony '  all  the  time." 

Both  the  noble  sportsmen  laughed — "Paddy" 
being  the  Oxford  sobriquet  of  onr  graduate. 

"  Those  who  are  blessed  with  a  very  nice  ear," 
-continued  his  Grace,  "  mi^  discriminate  in  such 
cases;  but  I  never  could.  An  IriahmMi  stands 
confessed  every  time  he  opens  his  month." 

"If  it  were  but  to  say,  'ytw,  sirr,'"  subjoined 
Lord  Prancer.  "I  dionld  know  one  <rf  them  on 
•&e  top  of  Libanns," 

It  was  further  agreed  between  these  noble  and 
convivial  spirits  that  the  whole  afiair  was  ridi- 
culous, tlie  attentions  of  their  host  boring,  the 
wit  and  pleasantry  of  the  natives  everything  but 
laughable;  but  the  cockshooting — ah,  that  was 
superb ! 

And  the  gamekeeper !"  cried  the  author  .of  the 
comparison  of  the  Chippeway  Indian. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  the  gamekeeper !"  re-echoed  the 
Duke.    "  I  shall  never  forget  the  gamekeeper." 

Mr.  Mayony  happened  to  be  in  a  proximity 
where  he  was  obliged  to  overhear  all  this ;  but  it 
■did  not  cure  him.   Of  all  meanness,  that  whidi 
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cr«epe  to  l)oiipiin  nnattainabla  by  &ir  aspbring  U 
the  most  dtdnring. 

A  paragraph,  which  ran  dirough  all  the  news- 
papers of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  ample  com- 
pensation to  his  ignoble  spirit  for  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  the  worthless  men  who  used  him  for 
their  own  pleasure,  and  for  whose  pleasure  he  was 
content  to  renounce  the  good  will  of  those  who  had 
ever  been  the  fast  friends  of  his  house.  Its  pur- 
port was,  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Brandon, 
.Oount  Grammont,  Lord  Prancer,  Sir  Geofiiy 
Curmudgeon,  and  Mr.  Denis  Mahony  had  bagged 
forty-seven  brace  of  woodcocks  in  five  hours  and  a 
half  of  a  winter  day,  in  the  spacious  preserves  of 
Mahony  Park. 

What  proportion  of  the  day's  carnage  was  re- 
mitted to  Pluck  and  Pinfeather,  Flan  Macarth/a 
book,  of  course,  can  testify.  The  curious  reader  is 
invited  to  consult  it 

Time  rolled  his  ceaseless  course,  and,  with  revolv> 
ing  wheels,  brought  Christmas  again ;  and,  together 
with  that  festive  season,  flights  of  woodcocks  to 
repeople  the  holly-grown  dells  of  Mahony  Park. 
The  green  nuul-coach  also  returned  vrith  ita  freight, 
who  smiled  ne  blandly  as  ever  upon  their  accom- 
ptished  young  friend,  praised  his  Other's  wines,  ate 
his  good  dinners,  shot  his  covers,  langhcd  at  the 
gamekeeper,  and  ridiculed  the  whole  estahUsh- 
ment 

But  their  coming  was  double-leaded  in  the 
laaliionable  announcement  of  the  Evening  Mail, 
and  transferred  thence  into  the  Morning  Post. 
That  was  fame ;  and  fame,  to  a  child  of  ambiUon, 
transcends  friendship,  and  prudence  and  inde- 
pendence. "  Mahony"  was  talked  of  at  the  clnhs 
in  Pdl  KbU,  and  bis  peculiar  tact  admired  for 
collecting  choice  spirits  around  hinL  Lord  Pran- 
cer even  went  so  far  aa  to  announce  that  any 
noble  lord  who  wanted  a  week's  cock-sbooting 
"  in  the  season  of  the  year,"  and  could  "  prove  his 
.title,'*  might  take  a  share  in  the  green  drag,  with- 
out further  introduction.  And  Mahony  Park  grew 
into  a  proverb,  as  the  asylum  for  all  right  honour- 
able marksmen  who  might  not  find  it  easy  to  get 
in  elsewhere. 

The  end  has  come  at  last  Sir  "Denii  has  been 
gathered  to  the  "fine  old  Irish  gentleman  who 
loved  the  olden  time,"  and  the  cellar  is  dry.  The 
axe  rings  incessantly  in  the  park  a&d  on  the 
circumjacent  hills,  so  that  the  scrub  appears  more 
scrubby  every  day.  A  mortgagee,  standing  on  the 
vanti^;e-ground  of  a  first  incnmbrancer,  has  put  his 
attorney  into  the  agency,  and  that  attorney  is  a 
shooter  of  woodcocks. 

Now  the  Dnke  of  Brandon  has  a  peculiar  dis- 
like to  tread  the  intricacies  of  a  wood,  or  any  other 
intricacies,  in  company  with  an  attorney ;  and 
seeing,  moreover,  that  the  game  is  not  preserved, 
neither  can  be,  as  strictly  aa  it  was  wont  to  be,  for 
his  exclusive  amusement,  he  finds  it  not  worth  the 
powder  and  shot  to  come  there  any  more.  If  ever 
he  invites  hia  Triah  friend  to  Brandon  Castle,  he 
makes  it  a  point  that  it  shall  be  in  July,  when  the 
castle  is,  free  from  other  visitors,  and  there  is  no 
inducement  to  draw  fashionable  ^idleu^^ther. 
He  has  Sir  Geofiiy  Ci^^^^d^^^^Jb,  who 
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is  mfa  oat  at  elbowB  Hke  himself,  and  sometimes 
an  opaleot  tenant  joins  the  party,  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  perpetoal  disconrse  abont  tnrnips,  his 
Grace  takes  especial  care  not  to  snnh. 

Mr.  (now  Sir  Denis)  Mahony  is  a  yonng  man 
of  some  talent,  and  considerable  aptitude  for  public 
life.  He  talks  well  and  fluently ;  and  his  noble 
friends  tell  him  that  all  he  requires,  in  order  to 
secure  him  a  good  place  under  the  Oovemment,  is 
a  seat  in  Parliament  A  vacancy  is  likely,  nay 
almost  certain,  to  occur  speedily  in  the  representa- 
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tion  of  hia  native  oonnty;  and  there  was  a  time 
when  his  fidher's  son  would  have  commaDded  die 
support  all  chssea  of  the  electors  befrae  any 
competitor.  But  the  dosing  of  the  wood  is  not 
forgotten.  Theconrinof  MatKsiillicaddyiaagit^li^ 
the  Keeks  againiit  him ;  Jack  Quon  has  received 
his  affable  ^vauces  to  a  recognition  with  a  stifl 
bow,  the  fae  timile  of  that  which  froze  himself  to 
the  carpet  at  their  first  meeting,  after  the  yonng 
heir's  return  from  Oxford ;  and  Mr.  Oliver  Mori- 
arty  is  the  popilar  candidate  for  Kerry. 


A  LEGEND  OF  GOOD  WOMEN. 

SOT  BT  CHAUCEB. 


Alai  !  tbat  ever  coartship  ihonM  be  o'er. 
No  happier  di^  come  after  or  before. 
Hie  pure  Prometbean  Are  from  aibore 
First  warms  our  hearts  when  first  we  leam  to  km^ 
Then  ^ows  and  lightens,  faoned  hy  bopes  aad  feus, 
nil  the  bf^ht  flame  sinks  qacncbed  in  wedding  tesn. 
Soon,  ere  the  blushing  boaeymoon  grows  old- 
Bat  soft,  'tis  time  my  simple  tale  were  told. 
List,  ladies,  all.   From  yoa  my  lays  proceed, 
Your  power  the  subject  and  your  praise  the  meed. 

A  score  of  days,  and  but  a  scon^  were  gone* 
Since  Alan  pligbced  vows  irith  Aliwn. 
And  sooth  no  comelier  couple  Uian  the  twain 
Joined  bauds  or  hearts  in  Cmar-de-Zjon*S  reign. 
In  Burton  bow  no  better  archer  bent, 
No  fairer  irife  drew  water  from  the  TVent. 
Yet  now,  tbe  voefdlleat  of  men  alrrc^ 
The  husband  cursed  tbt  day  he  thought  to  wfvfc 
Undaunted  had  he  fought  in  many  a  fkny — 
Untfa«d,  his  ebaie  he  ended  wttb  the  day. 
But  when  was  foeman's  knife  or  hunter's  toQ 
So  dread,  so  drear,  as  matrbnooiBl  broQ  ? 
Mom,  Doon,  and  niglit  tbe  stirriag  housewife  chid. 
And  the  ntout  yeoman  Ured  a  roan  forlud. 
Desp'rate  at  length — nought  else  was  left  untried — 
To  his  mate's  sire  to  make  hia  moan  be  hied. 
And  "Ok,"  quoth  be,  "  take  back  thy  fatal  pR, 
With  twice  her  dowry  added  to  thy  thrift, 
And  let  me  lonely  lire,  and  childless  die, 
For  never  man  was  cursed  with  wife  as  1 1" 
Tbe  fcreybeard  pondered  long  ere  he  replied, 
"'Twas  nub  to  wed,  'twere  more  to  leave  tby  bride. 
Yet  list  my  terms.    Part  of  tbe  market  load, 
VWt  score  of  tggi,  in  yonder  cart  are  stowed ; 
Three  goodly  nags  stand  harnessed  for  the  road. 
Drive  round  the  township,  every  household  scan, 
Tia  quickly  learnt  which  governs — wife  or  man : 
Then  give  each  dame,  whose  loving  lord  obeys. 
An  egg— small  tribute  to  a  tongne  that  sways. 
A  horse  to  bim  who  still,  by  woman'k  wit 
Unconquered,  plies  arigbt  both  spur  and  hit.' 
Thus  tried  a  hundred  bouses,  should  I  lack 
Horse  from  my  team,  or  one  poor  egg  come  bai^ 
Thine  be  the  dower,  and  husbandleu  tl^  spouse 
Beneath  my  roof  shall  rue  her  broken  vows," 


Tbe  bargab  strodc-^or  nought  there  seemed  to  Vm, 
Bzc^t  a  scold,  or  wear  and  tear  of  shoes — 
The  lusty  teamster  cracks  bis  whip,  and  drives 
To  prove  the  meekness  of  a  hundred  wires. 
With  the  next  neigfaboor  lie  must  needs  begin : 
"Wfaat,  ho!"  he  shouts.   "  la  the  good  maawitUs!" 
Answers  a  crone — **  On  what  fool'a  errand  coaie! 
Seck'st  thou  the  tavera-haunting  sot  at  bwne  ?" 
No  mor»— the  egg  the  wondering  beldam  earas  i 
Omdging,  he  gives,  and  frmu  her  threshold  tans. 
Soon  hsUing  at  'At  next,  and  question  put, 
Wono  stiU^-a  tale  he  bears^  of  rogue  and  slut. 
SbaoKd  and  amaxed,  the  baffled  seekn  hies 
To  other  homesteads— others  vainly  tries. 
Oa  as  be  plods  still  heavier  grows  his  heart, 
like  .fisop's  load  still  lightened  speeds  tbe  cut. 

And  now  a  solitary  east  remains — 
Fmrtun^  be  kind  1 — ihat  msy  requite  bis  psias. 
A  gentle  dame  snspiciona  answer  midces, 
And  bids  bim  tarry  Ull  her  husband  wake*. 
Rouse  him,  she  swears  her  guileless  womsn's  osth^ 
For  any  trifling  matter  she  were  loath. 
Roused  must  he  be.    "Tis  cheap  a  n^  to  los^ 
For  a  gift-horse  which  he  himself  may  choose. 
Soon  heard  the  tale,  he  gave  his  spouse  a  loss 
(Ladies,  pardie,  she  took  it  not  araiaa)  ; 
Next  riewed  the  team  that  stood  in  order  laiiv- 
Black,  brown,  and  grey — two  horses  and  a  niare.- 
Judged  beat,  the  sturdy  leader  wins  his  voice, 
Alas  I  tbe  bouaewife  makes  a  different  choice. 

Which  shall  decide  ?  ber  gentle  suit  she  pliei. 
Clings  to  his  neck,  and  gazes  in  bis  eyes. 
*Tis  vain.   She  sees  be  will  not  be  b^iiiled ; 
Then  breaks  tbe  storm.    "  Yet,  treat  me  as  s  child!: 
T'a  ever  thus !   Yet  speak  I  will  perforce : 
I  aay  thb  obey  make  is  the  bettek  bobse!" 

Fond,  &tal  words ;  an  egg,  her  worthless  prixe,. 
His  last  lost  venture  Alaa  gives,  and  sighs. 
Thto  home,  to  hew  Us  lot  as  best  he  can^ 
Retnma  a  sadder  and  a  iriser  man. 

Oramercy.  ladies !  ended  is  my  li?- 
Sovrsn  your  power,  be  merciful  your  sway. 
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THE  PENCIL 

"Who  that  has  visited  tho  gallery  of  the  Louvre 
rememberB  not  a  charming  picture,  entitled  "  The 
Origin  of  Painting?"  It  represents  b  Corinthian 
muden,  in  the  act  of  tracing  with  charcoal  the 
f^ow  of  her  parting  lover. 

Ab  thnt  weeping  girl,  with  faltering  hand,  Ihos 
imperfectly  essayed  to  retain  the  rude  outline  upon 
the  pale  marble,  she  would  have  little  heeded  him 
who  should  have  undertaken  to  arrest  unchanged 
the  fleeting  image  itself.  Yet  the  marvellous 
onnouncement,  though  it  would  have  procured  for 
ita  author,  in  "  those  grey  days  of  yore,"  either 
derision  or  deification — a  few  centuries  later,  per- 
secution or  torture — in  these  latter  times  scarcely 
seems  to  elicit  the  attention  it  justly  deserves.  Men 
are  so  inured  to  wonders,  that  astonishment  is  with 
difficulty  roused,  and  tbe  miracle  of  antiquity  is  now 
but  an  ordinary  incident.  To  give  substance  to 
shadow — to  stay  the  sunbeam  in  its  flight — to  make 
Natnre,  under  every  aspect,  delineate  herself — all 
this,  and  more,  has  modem  science  triumphantly 
accomplished.  Who  can  vanture  to  limit  the 
fotore  acliievemeDts  of  the  photographic  art — an 
art  not  in  any  way  resulting  from  accident,  but 
the  mature  offspring  of  close  inductive  reasoning? 
It  had  long  been  known  that,  besides  its  illumi- 
natiog  powers,  light  possessed  many  singular 
ijualities,  and  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon 
various  objects,  bestowing  colour  upon  some,  and 
altogether  removiug  it  from  others  ;  bat  it  has 
only  been  recently  ascertained  that,  in  addition  to 
the  lumiuoufl  rays,  evolving  light  and  heat,  there 
are  also  chemical,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  styled, 
"actinic'*  raya,  devoid  of  both  those  properties.  To 
the  existence  of  these  last  it  is  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  photography. 

At  tbe  commencement  of  tha  present  centuri% 
Sir  Humidirey  Davy  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  were 
induced  to  experiment  upon  several  preparations 
of  silver,  which  were  found  to  remun  unaltered  in 
the  dark  during  any  interval  of  time,  but  to  change 
rafttdly  from  pure  white  to  intense  black  when 
subjected  to  the  light  of  day.  They  succeeded, 
moreover,  by  a  simple  process,  in  obtaining  the 
perfect  delineation  of  different  forms  upon  a  paper 
previously  washed  over  with  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  Hilvcr,*  those  poitions  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  light  fell  in  uosubdued  brilliancy  assu- 
ming a  sable  tint,  those  in  half  shade  a  feebler 
tone,  whilst  the  parts  bearing  the  most  intense 
shadows  remained  of  the  original  hue.  To  explain 
the  matter  more  folly,  we  will  suppose  that  it 
were  required  to  delineate  a  window,  divided  by 
two  bars,  crossing  at  right  angles.  The  image  is 
thrown  upon  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  placed  in 
the  focus  of  a  camera  obscura.  Speedily  four 
^rk  squtu^  separated  by  a  w^hite  cross,  are 
fonned,  the  squares  becoming  gradually  darker, 
find  finally  black,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

*  Nitnt«  of  niter  is  the  inbitMwa  eominoaly  known  nnder 
<M  mme  of  lunt  oHutie. 
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The  product  is  tecSmically  termed  a  "  negative 
picture,"  and  Davy  and  Wedgwood  succeeded, 
after  a  few  trials,  in  prodnciiig  them  without  diffi- 
culty ;  but  here,  umortonatel^,  terminated  tJieir 
success.  The  views  thus  obtained  were  valueless, 
for  they  were  obliterated  upon  the  slightest  ex- 
posure—destroyed, in  fact,  by  the  same  agency 
which  had  called  them  into  being. 

Further  research  at  time  was  abandoned,,  and 
the  matter  ranaiiMd  for  many  years  in  abeyance. 
In  1814,  however,  M.  Niepce  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  subject,  which  he  studied  with  close  atten- 
tion during  a  period  of  ten  years ;  he  then  became 
acquainted  with  Dagaerre,  wlio  happened  to  be 
aiming  at  similar  results.  For  fifteen  ^ears  those 
indefatigable  philosophers  toiled  unremittingly  to- 
gether, until,  early  in  1839,  their  final  and  com^ 
plete  triumph  was  announced,  and  a  series  of  ex- 
quisite miniature  landscapes  were  displayed,  fas 
exceeding,  in  precision  of  outline  and  in  accuracy 
of  detail,  the  most  finished  handiwork  of  man. 
Daguerre  and  Niepce  employed  a  highly  polished, 
suriace  of  metal  (rendered  sensitive  to  the  action, 
of  light  by  a  process  wlilch  we  shall  presently  de- 
scribe), in  lieu  of  the  prepared  paper  which  Sir  HL 
Davy  had  formerly  used. 

A  most  extraordinary  coincidence  attended  this- 
wonderful  discovery.   Some  time  antecedently  to- 
1839,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  while  travelling  in  Switz- 
erland, essayed  in  vain  to  transfer  to  his  portfolio 
a  faint  representation  of  the  magnificent  scenery  he 
tliere  beheld.   His  perseverance,  however,  bore  an. 
inverse  relation  to  ms  artistic  powers,  and,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  crude  productions  of  an  unpractised 
pencil,  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  "  camera  lucida,"  an 
instrument  which,  by  means  of  a  priun  applied  ta 
the  eye,  apparently  conveys  exterud  objects  to  the 
sketcher's  book,  where  their  outlines  may  be  rea- 
dily delineated  by  the  hand.    Still  the  dra\viug» 
thus  produced  afforded  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  beautiful  yet  fugitive  landscape  displayed  with, 
such  fidelity  by  the  camera  obscura — an  apparatus 
so  well  known  that  it  were  needless  to  describe  It 
here.    Nor  Is  it  requisite  to  particularise  the  long 
course  of  experimental  Inquiry  which  Mr.  Talbot 
instituted,  with  the  view  to  render  permanent  the 
fairy  picture  which  baffled  his  ingenuity  so  long, 
It  is  not  difticult  to  imagine  the  triumphant  feeling 
of  cxultf^ion  which  must  have  rewarded  tho  ter- 
mination of  his  exer^otu,  when,  revealed  before 
him,  the  fleeting  view  was  at  length  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  his  tablet   The  world  listened  Avith 
incredulity  to  tho  statement  which  was  divulged 
during  the  spring  of  1839,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  announcement,  at  Paris,  of  the  invention  of 
Di^uerre.   It  was  then  clwly  demonstrated  that 
the  English  and  the  French  philosophers  had,  un- 
known to  each  other,  been  simultaneously  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit,  attaining,  almost  at  the  same 
period,  results  as  similar  as  ^ey  were  satis&ctory 
to  each.   No  Booner  hq^iH^  S^tMQ^^gte^iL 
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1>een  made,  than  hoflts  of  experimentalutB  in  this 
conntty  and  on  the  Continent  devoted  themBelvea 
energetically  to  the  Bubject,  the  new  Bcience  acquir- 
ing freeh  interest  and  gradual  improvement  irom 
many  of  its  votaries,  among  whom  we  may  include 
Gandet,  f^fe,  Hnnt,  Ponton,  Donne,  Bcdman, 
Kilbnm,  Becquerel  and  Lerebour.  The  disco- 
veriee,  indeed,  which  several  of  those  gentlemen 
have  made  relative  to  the  theory  and  properties  of 
light,  within  the  last  ten  years,  are  scarcely  lees 
surprising  than  the  original  enunciations  of  Talbot 
and  Daguerre.  During  the  same  period  the  prac- 
tice of  photography  has  been  so  mnch  simplified  that 
a  mere  tyro,  by  attention  to  a  few  brief  rules,  can 
almost  infallibly  insure  Buccess.  Phenomena  which 
at  first  seemed  moat  perplexing  and  unaccountable 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  the  laws  which  govern  the 
actinic  rays  will  soon  be  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion. Meanwhile,  it  may  not  be  nnintereating  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  observadona  which 
proved  their  existence. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the  principal 
instrument  used  in  obtaining  photographic  pictures 
is  an  accurately-constructed  camera  obscura,  pro- 
vided with  an  achromatic*  lens  at  one  extremity, 
and  a  sliding  frame  (for  holding  the  prepared 
paper)  at  the  other.  The  lens  is  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  screen  of  ground  glass,  upon  which  the 
external  object  to  be  copied  is  temporarily  suffered 
to  fall ;  the  screen  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
frame,  witli  the  prepared  paper,  substituted.  A 
shield,  which  hitherto  protected  it  from  the  light, 
is  raised,  the  image  generated  by  the  lens  is  suf- 
fered to  fall  upon  the  ground  destined  to  receive  it, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  negative  picture  is  pro- 
duced.  Yet  the  paper,  though  bearing  upon  its 

'  anr&ce  the  most  complete  and  minute  represen- 
tation of  the  objects  which  have  been  projected 
upon  it,  presents  to  the  closest  scrutiny  no  trace  of 
ue  fact  It  is  only  after  having  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  "  bnnging  out "  that  the  product  of  Nature's 
pencil  is  revealed.  When  sufficiently  developed, 
It  ie  submitted  to  a  third  operation,  termed  "_^r- 
tn^,"  after  which  it  becomes  perfectly  impassive 
under  any  amount  of  light.  The  "  positive  "  pic- 
ture is  procured  by  placing  the  one  thus  obtained 
npon  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper,  pressing  the 
two  closely  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  light  obstructed  by  the  darker 
parts,  and  only  |>artially  admitted  through  the 
less  obscured  portions  of  the  "  negative,"  will  act 
proportionably  upon  the  new  surface,  producing 
uiereon,  in  fact,  the  reversed  counterpart  of  itself. 
From  one  negative,  in  like  manner,  an  unlimited 
number  of  positive  pictures  may  be  produced,  each 
«f  course  retjuiring,  like  tlie original,  to  he  "fixed." 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of  the  talbo- 
type  manipulation,  which  resembles  the  daguerreo- 
type process  in  every  essential  particular,  the  pic- 

.  ceeding  observations  will  be  more  readily  mtel- 
ligible. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  an  apparent 


anomaly  was  noticed,  perfect  pictures  being  only 
occasionally,  and,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  produced. 
Mr.  Gaudet  was  tlie  first  to  solve  this  ooigma.  Ht 
found  that  the  actinic  rays  converge  at  a  diffoent 
point  from  the  visual  rays ;  and  that  to  adjaet  the 
camera  with  certainty  it  was  requisite,  after  having 
discovered  the  precise  difference  between  the  two 
foci,  BO  to  arrange  the  apparatus  that  the  groimd 
glass  shoidd  invariably  receive  the  rays  ot  li^ 
and  the  paper  the  chemical  rays — in  practice,  s 
matter  of  no  difficulty. 

Science  has  hitherto  failed  to  discover  the  <xm 
of  this  variation,  or  to  detect  the  origin  of  those 
changes  which  effect  so  beautiful  a  result  IHw 
action  of  light  is  not  confined  to  the  preparation 
of  silver  usually  employed  in  i^otograpby,  it  ia 
observable  in  many  other  substances.  Certuo 
solutions  of  gold,  of  iron,  the  watery  infusion  of  the 
petals  of  flowers,  and  various  chemical  compotudi, 
are  similarly  affected,  though  not  in  so  renuu^ibk 
a  degree.  Indeed,  it  hM  been  questioned  wbedia 
there  be  any  substance  which  does  not  undergo  «t 
least  a  superfidal  change  nnder  continued  exposon 
to  the  sun's  lays.  Woods  of  every  deacriptioii  fin^ 
nish  a  familiar  instance,  while  the  absence  of  colnir 
in  plants  reared  altogether  in  darkness  coiwbo' 
rates  in  some  slight  degree  the  above  suppoutios. 

It  was  at  first  imagi  ned  that  solar  light  waa  cBsen- 
tial  to  the  production  of  photographic  effects;  bii 
it  has  since  been  discovered  that  the  moon's  beasu, 
the  electric  light,  the  combustion  of  the  mixed 
gases  upon  lime,  of  camphine,  of  coal-gas,  nay,  of  a 
common  candle,  would  each,  in  proportion  to  thai 
intensity,  act  upon  substances  more  than  ordinarily 
sensitive.  The  period  of  time  requisite  to  produce 
perceptible  effect  upon  a  metallic  surface,  duly 
prepared,  is  in  some  cases  almost  inappreciable  to 
our  senses ;  bdt  hy  means  of  -  an  i^enioua  yrt 
umple  instrument,  invented  by  Mr.  GlaQd^  ana 
termed  a  photographometer,  one  thoumndA  af  t 
second  has  been  proved  to  suffice !  To  d^icnmBe 
this,  the  light  of  the  sun  was  allowed  to  bll  tqxB 
a  sensitive  metallic  plate,  through  an  apertnre 
millimetre  •  in  diameter,  while  the  opening  ibdi 
traversed  a  space  equivalent  to  a  thousand  milli' 
metres  in  a  second  of  time.  Mr.  Kilburn  h« 
obtained  well-defined  photographic  imprearionB  m 
ten  minutes,  using  only  a  dip  candle ;  by  the  aid 
of  a  very  sioall  gas-burner,  or  a  solar  oil-Umjsta 
procured  distinct  pictures  in  three  minutes.  Ws 
have  ourselves  seen  the  image  of  a  vehicle  pasai^ 
a  window,  with  all  the  speed  that  four  fleet  bora* 
could  impart,  so  perfectly  delineated  upon  s  dagna* 
reotype  plate,  by  a  less  than  momentary  iinp^ 
that  the  letters  upon  the  panels,  the  buckles  on  tw 
harness,  and  the  fet^ures  of  the  passengera,  vat 
plainly  discernible. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  fliat  these 
graphic  changes  are  something  more  than  eaft^ 
ficial,  for  a  copjwr  electrotype  plate  has  hem 
yielded  by  a  daguerreotype,  trom  which  iini»* 
sions  have  bec-n  worked  wiUiout  the  inter\entim 
of  a  graver,  and  any  number  of  fac-similcfl  may  W 
made  by  umply  pressing  the  plate  upon  »  thin 


*  Ab  oidiuaiy  naftnilln  give*  >  oolimrad  onttins  to  oigwU  i 
thioiigh  it.  In  tlie  schramitie  lent  ihu  defect  doa  not  eziit. 


*  One  milliineUe  ia  the  tlio 
lenttoO.OStl,S71ofaB 
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Irrar  of  gdatane  erenly  spreftd  upon  paper.  It 
necesBariiy  followB,  therefore,  that  those  portions 
<tf  tiie  plate  on  which  the  chemical  action  takes 
|dace  mast  be  in  stnne  degree  elevated  above  the 
■uhered  back-gnrand.  The  talbotype  process, 
too,  certunly  affects  more  than  the  external  tissue ; 
ibr  on  sjditting  these  drawings  we  have  occasion- 
lUy  finmd  the  stain  to  pass  further  than  the  centre 
€t  &e  paper,  althongfa,  in  preparing  it,  the  requisite 
KdotUHis  were  uoly  lightly  aralied  to  one  side. 
Bat  it  would,  of  conrse,  be  afmoat  impoiuble  to 
determine  whether  upon  paper  the  action  <tf  light 
prodncee  a  sensible  elevation. 

Hr.  Claudet  has  ascertained  that  two  different 
efiactfi  are  produced  by  light  on  the  prepared  silver 
plate.  By  one,  the  surface  is  deeompoeed,  and  the 
nlver  is  precifntated  as  a  white  powder;  this  action 
is  slow.  By  other,  it  receives  an  aflSnity  for  the 
vapour  of  mercury,  an  effect 8,000  times  more  rapid 
in  its  operation  than  tiie  former.  Still  very  little 
is  yet  known  of  the  chemical  causes  to  which  we 
luive  alluded,  tiiough  much  has  been  done  to  eluci- 
dste  them,  nor  can  we  tell  why  the  momentary 
exposan  of  an  "  unfixed"  d^^erreotype  view  to 
flie  vapour  of  hnnnioe  or  of  iodine  utterly  obli- 
tnates  ike  picture,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  restores 
Ae  origiDa]  Benntivenees  the  plate  to  light 
This  experiment  has  been  repeated  many  times 
upon  the  same  plate  without  any  variation  of  the 
resoh.  If,  therefore,  on  taking  the  portrait  of  any 
object  liable  to  move,  there  ia  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  change  of  position  has  rendered  tiie  opera- 
tion useless,  the  artirt  merdy  holds  the  silvered 
plate  for  an  instant  in  an  atmosphere  of  iodine  or 
oromiue,  when  he  replaces  it  in  the  camera,  without 
reverting  to  the  laborious  process  of  re-polishing. 

&ct  also  renders  unnecessary  the  precantion, 
at  one  time  deemed  indispensable,  of  |»%ptfingthe 
danerreotype  plates  in  a  darkened  room. 

vV'e  mentioned  above  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
actinic  rays — we  may  here  fHvceeil  to  notice  the 
mfluenoe  which  c«tain  visual  r^  have  upon  the 
fhcBomena  under  discusnon.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  yellow,  the  orange,  or  the  red  rzys  possess 
the  power  of  retarding,  their  presence,  all  pho- 
togenic action,  in  proportion  to  their  predominance, 
ai^  if  unaccompanied  by  other  light,  they  arrest 
altogetber  the  effect ;  while  the  violet,  indigo,  and 
blue  exercise  an  antagonistic  influence.  This  is 
clearly  exemplified  in  the  following  manner : — If 
Ml  engraving  be  covered  one  half  with  yellow 
glass,  and  placed  in  front  of  a  camera,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representation  on  a  daguerreotype  plate, 
an  accurate  copy  will  be  shortly  obtained  of  the 
uncovered  portion,  while  the  yellow  screen  would 
mtirely  prevent  the  plate  from  receiving  an  im- 
presNon  of  the  rest  But  if  the  engraving  be 
covered,  one  lulf  with  blue,  and  the  other  half 
vith  yellow  glass,  while  it  would  be  distinctiy 
diseemible  to  the  eye  through  the  latter,  and  not 
at  all  tiirongh  the  former,  die  camera  would  render 
iaithfuUy  the  portion  which  was  invisible,  wholly 
neglecting  the  other.  Thun,  in  a  room  illuminated 
■deiy  through  red  or  orange-coloured  glass,  in 
which  the  light  might  fall  with  dazzling  lustre,  no 
photogenic  C)>erattons  could  be  conducted ;  while  if 
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blue  glass  were  substitnted,  the  change,  while  it 
would  dim  the  efiulgence,  would  enable  the  pho- 
tographer to  display  his  skill  with  success.  In 
the  same  way,  during  certain  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, there  may  be  an  abundance  of  illuminating^ 
but  very  few  photogenic,  rays.  These,  and  othor 
factn,  seem  conclusively  to  prov^  if  not  absolute 
coincidence,  certainly  a  very  strong  affinity  between 
the  chemical  and  the  Uue  rays,  which,  at  the  same 
tim^  are  the  most  refrangible.  However.  "Mi, 
Claudet  has  found  that  light  permeating  yellow  or 
red  glass  will  have  the  same  effect  in  "  bringing 
outf  a  d^uerreotype  that  mercurial  vapour  has ; 
whence  he  infers  tiiat  the  red  or  orange  rays  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  action  distinct  from  the  rest  <^  the 
spectrum. 

Mr.  R.  Hunt,  whose  research ea  on  light  have 
been  extensive  and  laborious,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
chemical  principle  and  light,  so  far  from  being 
identical,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  following,  among  odier  experiments,  he  in- 
stances in  corroboration  of  his  views.  Taking  a 
sheet  of  highly  sensitive  photographic  paper,  which 
the  light  of  an  Argand  Ump  would  have  blackened 
in  a  few  seconds,  he  threw  upon  it  a  ray  of  light 
which  had  been  previously  passed  titrongh  a  yelbw 
medium,  and  thereby  deprived  of  all  chemical  inro- 
perdes;  be  then,  by  means  of  a  mirror,  reflected  the 
strong  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  paper.  It  was 
thus  placed  under  the  innuence  of  the  unaltered 
reflected  radiations,  and  also  of  the  spectrum*  from 
which  the  chemical  agency  bad  been,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  separated.  "Ilie  result  was,  tiiat  the  paper 
was  blackened  over  every  part  except  that  portion 
upon  which  the  strong  line  of  spectral  light  fell, 
which  was  protected  from  change,  and  preserved 
as  a  white  hand  in  the  midst  of  the  daricened 
paper. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  great 
object  of  all  those  who  have  lutherto  devoted  their 
attention  to  this  novel  science  would  be  to  obtain 
representations  of  nature,  clothed  in  that  beauty 
and  diversity  of  colour  which  adorn  her  worici^ 
and  enhance  the  gratification  which  their  contem- 
plation affords.  Bitherto,  these  efforts  have  been 
but  partially  successful,  although  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that,  ere  many  years  shall  have  passed,  the  ait 
will  have  made  greater  advances  towards  tiie  at- 
tainment of  so  desirable  an  end.  In  1848  M. 
Becquerel  first  announced  his  discovery  of  a  pro- 
cess by  which  he  could  make  photographic  copies 
of  some  coloured  objects,  distinctly  impressed  with 
their  locol  hue ;  it  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
he  has  yet  succeeded  in  procuring  a  coloured  image 
of  anything  but  the  solar  spectrum,  a  task  which 
our  own  Herschel  long  since  adiieved.  M.  Becque- 
rel has  been  unable  to  render  permanent  the  pris- 
matic tints  which  are  caught  upon  a  surface  of 
silver,  previously  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine. BtiU  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  this  partial 
triumph  is  indicative  of  final  victory;  and  though 
at  present  we  can  hut  draw,  ere  long  we  may  hope 
to  paint,  by  light 

thniiigh  iTpruni.  and  resolved  theret^diiltoViaVolMf?'^^^^ 
indigo,  Vbae,  gneu,  ontige,  ud  red.  ^ 
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Hauwhile,  the  heliograpbic  representaUons  of 
nature  upon  paper  possess  a  peculiar  yet  pleasing 
cliveraity  of  tone,  alternating  between  those  of 
sepia,  bistre,  or  madder  brown,  occasLonally,  indeed, 
partaking  of  all  those  welNknown  tints,  though 
perhaps  the  latter  more  freque.itly  predominate. 
We  have  before  us  a  variety,  selected  from  the 
best  of  those  hitherto  produced.  The  emotions 
they  evoke  are  far  different  from  those  awakened 
by  the  best  executed  artistic  sketches  of  the  same 
scenes.  There  is  a  startling  truthfulness,  s  micro- 
scopic minuteness  of  detail,  combined  with  a 
breadth  and  massiveness  of  light,  and  a  transpa- 
rency of  shadow,  which  no  limner's  hand  could 
give.  Were  it  attempted,  the  breadth  would 
speedily  degenerate  into  indistinctness,  and  the 
minuteness  into  painful  and  offensive  triviality. 
As  it  is,  this  latter  quality,  far  from  being  obtru- 
avOf  is  only  ^tected  after  patient  contemplaUon. 
As  the  telescope  reveals  the  objects  which  distance 
conceals  from  the  unaided  vision,  so  does  the 
microscope  discover  in  the  photographic  drawing 
infinite  yet  accurate  detail,  which  would  without  a 

?)werrul  lens  have  been  altogether  unheeded, 
his,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions between  all  the  works  of  nature  and  man. 
The  same  scrutiny  which  discloses  new  beauties  in 
the  one  discovers  only  increased  impei'fections  in 
the  other.  Again,  even  the  work  of  the  most 
skilful  artist  is  frequently  marred  by  the  intro- 
duction of  outline,  which  is  never  discernible  in 
the  talbotype.  The  effect  of  the  most  complicated 
architectural  decoration ;  of  the  most  intricate  and 
inextricable  net-work  of  ligs^ng,  supported  by  a 
forest  of  masts ;  of  the  meet  stupendous  masses  of 
foliage  in  forest  scenery;  are  eadi  and  all  rendered 
with  infallible  fidelity,  merely  by  the  jaxtapoei- 
taon  of  shadow  against  light  Yet  is  there  neitho- 
harshness  nor  indistinctness  where  the  shades  ter- 
minate or  the  lights  commence ;  the  gradations  of 
each  are  perfect,  but  no  vestige  is  there  of  a  boun- 
dary-line :  this  gives  a  marvellous  softness  and 
delicacy  which  neither  an  engraving  nor  a  painting 
could  realise. 

Still  at  the  same  time  that  the  fallibility  of 
art  in  some  respects  is  detected,  its  accuracy  in 
others  is  proved  with  mathematical  precision. 
The  laws  of  perspective  nre  shown  to  be  uner- 
ring. The  diminution  of  objects,  according  to 
fixed  rules,  and  in  a  definite  ratio,  as  they  recede 
from  the  eye ;  the  existence  of  what  are  termed  the 
"  vanishing  point"  and  the  "  point  of  sight," 
are  demonstrated  in  a  mode  which  admits  not  of 
refutation  or  of  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinned  and  unqualified  dissent  of  the  Chinese 
school.  It  is  not  uninstmctive  to  contrast  a  sketch 
or  an  engraving  of  some  well-known  spot  wiUi  its 
photographic  portrait ;  it  is  then  that  the  inability 
of  the  artist  to  cope  with  his  opponent  is  manifest. 
In  the  photograph  nothing  is  slurred,  nothing  is 
neglected,  nothing  is  too  highly  elaborated  or  ren- 
dered too  prominent ;  we  feel  that  it  is  Nature  her- 
self we  are  regarding ;  the  absence  of  colour  is 
scarcely  noticed^  so  magically  true  and  perfect  is  it 
as  a^ole.  The  engraving,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
■een  oi^  comprehended  at  cnce — ^nothing  more  is 


to  be  learot  by  closer  study;  the  coorBaess  or  haiA- 
ness  of  its  lines  render  it  searcdy  tiderable  as  ve 
tarn  from  the  honuoniona  softneas  of  the  talb(rtyp& 
Beautiful  it  may  be,  tnUhful  it  certainly  is  not 
Examine  it  minutely ;  either  every  indentation  on 
the  ru^ed  stone-work,  or  each  le^et  in  the  grassy 
foreground,  is  represented  in  opposition  to  the 
mysterious  generalisation  of  nature,  or  we  encouB- 
ter  a  meaningless  blank  where  iu  reality  theie 
should  have  been  a  rich  though  unintelligible  maze: 
No  absolute  form  should  have  been  made  out, 
yet  its  indication  should  have  been  given.  Cnep, 
sharp,  and  copious  ought  the  details  to  be— diaoo- 
verered  only  when  sought — yet  existing  in  inex- 
tricable fulness  when  viewed  by  an  OBsemtinimng 
eye.  No  craggy  splinter  of  time-worn  rock,  no 
moss-grown  beam,  no  tuft  of  ferns,  nor  straggling 
thombosh,  is  there  that  ought  by  the  laodaespe- 
painter  to  be  n^lected,  at  the  same  time  tint 
such  objects  should  never  be  Iwooght  unduly  for- 
ward. 

Our  architectural  draughtsmen  would  learn,  fnm 
the  patient  study  of  photographic  views,  to  deli- 
neate more  truUifully  those  woiks  which  come 
immediately  under  their  ken.  As  it  is,  their 
drawings,  though  often  marvellous  from  the  pre- 
cision and  clearness  of  innumerable  lines,  pnsest 
more  Uie  appearance  of  models  than  of  actus! 
edifices  transferred  to  -^kper :  an  objecticm  which 
can  never  be  urged  against  the  productions  of  the 
Sim.  In  these,  there  is  na  frittering  away  of  power 
in  the  elaboration'  of  details,  vmicii  diatajKe  or 
atmosphere  would  necessarily  render  vague, 
there  is  the  indication  of  the  existence  of  each  leaf 
in  the  capitals  of  the  hundred  columns  in  yMider 
peristyle,  the  shadow  east  by  each  is  given  seps- 
rotdy  and  with  certainty ;  as  you  gaBe,the  flntiogB 
of  the  shaft  appear,  and  the  moul^gs  of  the  plialli 
and  the  base  stand  forth.  Take  up  a  lena^  and  each 
separate  component  stone  may  be  counted,  tbdr 
union  noted,  their  dimendous  measured  vnth  pre- 
cision— nay,  the  very  blemishes  which  time,  and 
wind,  and  rain  have  wrought,  the  very  licheas 
clinging  to  tlie  rugged  surface^  the  letles 
which  idleness  or  caprice  liave  carved — maybe, 
centuries  ago — and  there,  embedded  in  the  nuirfaie 
itself,  are  the  very  shells  that  tell  of  a  bygone 
world :  It  is  no  fiction  of  the  painter,  it  is  Natnie 
herself  that  we  behold. 

Here  have  we  a  well-remembered  new  of  the 
Eternal  City,  with  the  Castie  of  St  Angelo  on  one 
aide — on  the  other,  more  remote,  the  towcni^ 
dome  of  St  Peter's :  midway  stands  the  Vsticn, 
with  the  papal  galloy  lading  to  the  colooal 
church;  less  distant  stands  the  Hoqutol  of  the 
Holy  Trini^ — ^nearer  still,  the  bridge  qnnningAe 
muddy  Tiber :  all  distinctly  given,  with  evoy 
intervening  roof,  and  battiement,  and  ^^-indov, 
though  some  are  scarcely  more  than  tiie  fiftieth  of 
an  inch  in  width.  Preparations  for  the  celetwatioa 
of  some  festival  are  in  progress — a  number  of 
tapering  poles  for  the  dispJlay  of  ftreworka  axe  is 
the  process  of  erection ;  some,  composed  of  nume- 
rous slender  pieces  la^ed  together,  require  the  aid 
of  cords  to  support  them,  wMch  sreoi^  discenir 
ible  with  a  pow^'Iftfif^iMQ^IifiD,  mek  «f 
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4ke  imramavaUa  Btat^ioolatioiiB  on  (he  drenlar 
tower  k  tatnsfened  to  the  ^ctore  in  a  nuuuter 
vMch  defies  imitAtion.  Then  there  is  the  ripjde 
on  the  water,  cleftving  the  dark  shadows  thrown 

hy  the  over-hanging  bank — the  eddy  cansed  by 
the  starlings  of  the  pier — the  sparkling  high  lights 
on  each  salient  angle  of  the  stone-work,  and  the 
reflected  illomination  from  the  water,  cast  upon  a 
wall  otherwise  in  deep  shade.  The  time  selected 
bus  been  a  sultry  summer's  afternoon,  when  all  life 
and  motion  are,  for  a  time,  apparently  suspended ; 
consequently,  not  a  figure  enlivens  the  solemn 
scene. 

Bat  stay.  On  yonder  brid^  listleaaly  leaning 
jgunst  the  balustrade,  two  fnends  have  met  and 
are  conversing.  Ere  they  paas  on,  our  instrument 
has  secured  ue  imprint  of  them — of  all,  and  more 
than  aU,  we  have  described.  Yet  so  raindly  has 
&e  feat  been  accomplished,  that  the  movement  of 
the  hand  on  the  di^-plate  cS  the  clock  of  St 
Angelo  indicates  that  it  has  not  occupied  any 
appreciable  interval  of  time !  How  long  it  would 
lave  engaged  a  practised  hand  to  achieve  a  similar 
exploit  we  know  not ;  but  we  can  aver  that  an 
artist  of  some  experience  was  occupied  fully  during 
eight  summer  days  in  copying  this  photograph. 
Still  the  copy,  though  it  restored  to  each  particular 
object  the  colour  of  which  it  had  been  deprived — 
thongh  it  gave  to  the  vault  of  heaven  its  own  in- 
tense aznre — though,  beneath  that  vault,  the  air 
teemed  and  flashed  with  purple  light,  and  the  filmy 
donds  drifted  athwart  the  expanse,  urged  by  cnr- 
lenta  so  gentle  that  they  stirr^  not  the  placid  sur- 
face of  uie  water  below,  nor  moved  the  slender 
oypreases  nptm  its  bank — though  the  pore  white 
of  the  marble  columns  (resembling,  in  the  bright 
snnlight^  lofty  pillars  of  motiomesB  flame)  con- 
trasted harmoniously  with  the  deep  red  roofs  and 
the  intense  green  of  the  foliage  beneath  the  castle 
walls — ^yet  the  glowing  picture  fails  to  give  rise  to 
the  same  indescribable  impression  produced  by  its 
unlimncd  prototype.  In  the  latter  you  feel  that 
there  is  no  straining  after  effect — that  nothing  has 
been  introduced  in  obedience  to  mere  conventional 
rulea — thai  nothing,  however  trivial,  has  been 
omitted  nor  neglected.  It  is  imp(»sible,  however 
great  onr  faith  in  the  painter,  that  we  can  ever 
place  similar  reliance  on  his  work. 

Turn  we  to  another  scene.  The  amphitheatre 
of  Pompeii  is  b^ore  us.  with  the  vine-clad  hills 
beyond — part  of  that  range  whidi  derive  their 
existence  from  the  same  agency  which  overwhelmed 
the  city  at  Iheir  feet  There  sdll  stand  the  arches 
reared  by  hrads  which,  ages  since,  have  mouldered 
into  dust  Yon  may  readily  count  the  altemato 
courses  of  rubble,  of  brickwork,  and  of  hewn  stone, 
atad  take  a  lesson  in  the  masonic  art  of  those  days. 
Yonder  are  the  vomitories  through  which,  a  thou- 
sand years  since,  the  tide  of  eager  population 
poured.  Yon  may  span  their  height  and  width, 
and  calculate  with  facility  the  numbers  who  might 
have  passed  through  the  gapiug  portal  abreast 
The  massive  strength  of  those  imperishable  walls 
afiects  the  mind  as  no  mere  sketch  or  even  finished 
painting  could  do.  The  undulating  surface  of  those 
cinereooB  mountains  is  rendered  as  no  mortal  eoold 
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represent  them.  Yon  cannot  note  the  precise  spot 
where  their  onUine  melts  into  the  sky.  They  bask 
in  the  full  effulgence  of  a  southern  sun.  You  all 
but  feel  the  parching  glow  they  reflect,  and  long 
for  tlie  shelter  of  that  passing  cloud  whose  form 
yon  dimly  scan  in  the  far  distance,  or  wistfully 
you  turn  to  the  thick  cluster  of  mantling  vines, 
trailing  their  rich  burden  in  graceful  festoons  in 
the  garden  below. 

From  Pompeii  let  us  wing  our  flight  to  Paris; 
Already  poised  upon  the  summit  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  the  matchless  pile  of  Notre  Dame  stands 
forth  in  majestic  grandeur,  sublime  in  its  repose. 
Behold  the  centrid  roof,  the  time-worn  balcony, 
that  has  looked  down  upon  so  many  generations  <^ 
men,  the  jutting  porch,  the  colonnade  above  it, 
above  that  again,  the  vast  circular  window,  with  its 
intricate  tracery,  the  interlacing  arches,  their  lace- 
like firetwork  relieved  against  the  sky,  the  hollowed 
niches  elaborately  adorned,  the  frowning  gargoyles, 
the  two  square  massy  towers,  with  their  curiously 
carved  parapets  poised  in  air,  the  grey  sloping 
penthouse  ridges,  extending  from  each  belfry  win- 
dow to  the  uttermost  verge  of  its  mouldings,  the 
whole  enrface  of  the  ponderous  stonework  richly 
broken  by  the  patehes  of  moss  which  time  has 
fostered  on  its  rugged  sides.  But  what  me-ans  that 
dark  cnrtain  overhanging  the  northern  door  H  It 
is  a  pall  of  black  velvet  bordered  with  stripes,  and 
adorned  with  spangles  of  silver,  bearing  in  its 
centre  the  arms  of  the  murdered  Archbishop,  for 
the  repose  of  whose  spirit  mass  is  being  solemnised 
within.  Examine  that  white  spot  near  the  cen- 
tral entrance,  it  is  barely  <me-tenth  of  an  inch 
square,  yet,  with  a  glass,  you  ma^  plainly  observe 
that  it  is  a  placard,  commencing  with  the  two  words 
"  Le  fueuo  i'  the  texture  of  tiie  paper  alone  pre- 
vents our  discerning  the  remainder,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  as  perfectly  imprinted  there.  Again, 
between  the  spot  whereon  you  stand  and  the 
horizon,  which  is  lost  in  haze,  you  may  behold  the 
Pont  de  I'Archeveche  and  the  graceful  Pont  de 
la  Toumelle ;  between  Uiese  the  Port  aux  Frmts, 
and  the  river  covered  with  boats. 

But  we  might  enlai^e  indefinitely  on  this  theme, 
until  our  readers  were  wearied  with  the  marvels  we 
detailed.  Enough  has  been  said  to  give  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  personally  studying 
the  wonders  of  photography  some  iaint  idea  of  its 
capabilides.  We  have,  in  the  above  remarks,  ad- 
verted chiefly  to  pluitogrudiic  results  upon  paper, 
though  nearly  the  same  omervations  might  &P^y 
to  the  impreasicms  taken  upon  silvered  plates.  The 
former  are,  however,  in  onr  opinion,  far  more 
pleasing  to  an  artistic  eye,  more  instructive  and 
more  suggestive.  Certainly,  for  the  purposes  of 
portraiture,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  The  daguerreo^'pe  likeness,  notwith- 
standing the  adventitious  aid  of  colour  skilfully 
touched  in,  always  possesses  a  metallic  lustre,  which 
gives  a  forbidding  aspect  to  the  couDteoance,  and 
Uiis  frequently  imparts  a  crudity  and  harshness  of 
aspect,  and  unnatural  glare  to  dhe  eyes,  obviously 
far  from  prepossessing.  These  defecta  exist  not  ia 
the  calotype  portraits  nwnv^naf^mik^^^b^m 
are  produced  by  Me8^H@iifi6diffi4y|^in^, 
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who  art  decidedly  the  most  auccweful  operators,  in 
this  reepect,  whose  works  we  have  inspected.  It 
k  not,  however,  every  conntenance  which  admits 
of  being  thus  delineated.  A  feeling  of  sternness 
and  severity  is  occasionally  given  to  the  sitter, 
which  is  attributable  to  the  motion} ess  posture  he 
is  compelled  to  assume  ;  and,  from  optical  causes, 
which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  discussing,  at 
times  a  feature  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  and  the 
hands  are  occasiooally  represented  of  a  size  not  in  | 
any  way  warranted  by  the  originaL  Still,  the 
invenUon  may,  in  its  presoit  state,  ^minish  to  a 
parent  the  tedium  of  repeated  uttiogs ;  for  with 
one  or  two  sketches  from  the  life,  and  a  talbotype 
outline,  a  clever  painter  can  hardly  fail  to  portray 
the  required  lineaments.  We  have  known  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  attended,  in  many  instances, 
with  complete  success. 

Bnt  photography  has  been  shown  to  be  capable 
of  still  higher  and  more  important  application.  It 
has  of  late  been  made,  by  an  ingeniom  adaptation, 
to  register  the  fluctuations  in  the  thermometric  and 
barometric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  tedious 
and  difficult  even  for  a  watchful  observer  to  note. 
For  Ihis  puipoee,  slips  of  graduated  jAotogenic 
paper  are  made  to  pass  by  machinery,  at  a  nnUbrm 
rate,  b^nd  the  tube  of  Uie  thermometer,  or  baro- 
meter, which  is  exposed  during  the  day  to  the 
son,  and  at  night  to  the  rays  of  a  lunp.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  opaque  mer- 
curial column  will  infallibly  be  marked  by  white 
lines  on  the  darkened  photographic  paper.  No 
doubt  a  similar  adaptation  of  this  invention  may 
be  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes  beyond  those  of 
the  observatory.  In  short,  it  were  idle  now  to 
attempt  to  limit  the  powers  or  value  of  this  new 
^ft  of  Science  to  man.  Ancient  sculptures,  hiero- 
glyphics, inBcriptions,  intricate  omaraentel  designs, 
may  be  instantaneously  and  correctly  copied,  at  an 
expense  little  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  materials 
actually  employed.  Already  have  photogenic  de- 
lineations been  taken  of  magnified  micr0BCO{HC 
objects  which  could  not  have  been  drawn  by  fauid 
withont  wearisome  and  punful  labour,  and  when 
completed,  they  never  could  have  vied  wUk  the 


fanldess  image  produced  by  the  agency  of  l^ht 
Id  time  of  war,  too,  upon  those  occasions  when  it 
is  essential  to  obtiun  precise  knowledge  of  an 
enemy's  position,  of  the  c<mditi<Hi  <^  a  fortress  to 
be  aasailed,  or  of  a  tract  of  country  to  be  travened, 
the  required  in£)nnation  could  be  thus  [ffocore^ 
almost  with  electric  speed,  and  withont  the  pos- 
sibility of  ftMaey.  We  may  here  mention  a  very 
clevor  ai^NvatttS,  we  believe  the  inventioQ  at 
Di^pierre,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enaUe 
operator  to  take  a  panorainic  view  of  an  ezteaan 
district  The  landscape  is  ]Nrqected  upon  a  dl- 
vered  cylinder  contained  in  the  camera,  which  ii 
made  slowly  to  revolve  upon  a  fixed  point,  so  tlia^ 
by  means  of  the  lens,  every  portion  of  the  aeeas 
passes  in  succession  upon  the  circular  ground  pre- 
pared to  retain  it  In  this  manner  a  compaiativdj 
small  machine  suffices  for  views  of  conudenUe 
magnitude. 

Hitherto,  paper  and  metal  have  been  the  only 
materials  extensively  used  for  receiving  pbotiH 
graphic  views ;  recently,  however,  a  new  medioffl 
has  been  snccesffully  tried,  wUch  promises  to 
obviate  many  of  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the 
emplorment  o[  the  former  aubstancee. 

M.  iBlanqnud  Evrard,  o£  Lille,  a  gentleman  wlio 
has  devoted  several  yeara  to  thie  study  of  plu^ 
^phy,  finds  that  if  pure  albumen,  mixed  nlk 
iodide  of  potaaeiniB,  anl  thinly  spread  over  sheet 
glaas,  be  Uien  treated  with  a  solution  of  ulver,  ia 
the  same  way  that  the  calotype  paper  is  prepsred, 
it  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the  camera,  wbilt 
in  forming  the  "positive'  from  the  "n^:ati«r 
pictures  there  are  none  of  the  irr^alaritieB  aad 
imperfections  of  the  paper  process  to  ctniteod  vi^ 
The  photographs  thus  obtained  are  extremely  ksi^ 
tiiiil,  fai  exceeding  in  delicai^  and  sharpnees  my 
yetproduced  in  England. 

Having  given  this  graeral  summary  of  the  or^ 
and  iwogress  of  phot(^fra{diy  up  to  the  preeot 
time,  we  now  take  our  le«ve  of  the  i^xcesting 
ject,  anxioni^y  aaU<^)atzng  the  further  developn^ 
and  perfection  of  an  inTention  which  cannot  but  U 
r^pwded  as  one  the  umet  astonndii^  enr  » 
oorded  in  the  chiwielei  of  the  woiid. 


THE  SHORK 

SiQB,  s^b,  tbOQ  solemn  wind. 

Make  marmar  in  tbe  oigfat } 

Pot  thoo  dost  aye  delight 
To  deepen  khtow  in  the  sBngwiDg  wiad. 

Hug',  hangf  ye  glooiningcloBd% 
Vol  every  beamiag  star 


Hist  loc^  firom  bei^itt  siar, 
Qladdeabg  the  drippiagseaiBsa  intheilNriK 

Id  tud,  with  moaa  nables^ 

The  piercing  viad  I  caU^ 

Ami  hemn'i  mufcy  paU. 
Id  piigr,  Mar,  take  me  tott^n*- 
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CHAPTER  III. 
So  soon  08  Edwarda  spoke  to  the  fallen  man,  and 
received  an  answer,  he  recognised  hisToicd.  "What 
induced  ]n>u,  Bnnoe,  to  commit  this  crime?'  was 
Us  first  excliunation.  The  man  only  gave  a  groan 
byway  of  reply,  and  then  Edwards  aud  to  his 
noa,  "  Here,  lads,  help  me  to  carry  Bance  into  the 
honae !  Though  he  be  onr  prisoner,  and  a  great 
oriminal,  we  mart  do  whaA  we  can  to  relieve  his 
■mEfenQg." 

Two  of  his  sons  assisted  him  to  carry  the 
wounded  man ;  the  rest  of  the  party  still  remained 
on  the  watch.  "Johnson,"  Edwarda  said,  "stay 
yon  here,  with  Richard  and  the  two  men.  The 
boys  and  I  can  carry  this  man,  and  I  will  retnm 
ao  soon  as  I  have  looked  to  his  wound  and  secured 
him.  If,  as  I  suppose,  some  bold,  bad  spirit  is  the 
real  leader  here,  a  second  attempt  may  be  made.  I 
don't  expect  ^  however.  Oriminab  of  this  sort 
are  asaally  comrdB." 

Lifting  Bnnoe  carefully  from  the  ground,  the 
tiro  yonog  men  and  thnr  father  took  Um  into  the 
boose,  and  placed  him  on  a  bed.  wonnd  was 
found  to  be  aevere,  though  not  daugerona.  The 
wlude  right  arm  was  shattered,  and  required  im- 
mediate surgical  aid.  Edwards  ordered  his  son 
Henry  to  go  at  once  to  the  village  and  summon 
the  doctor.  In  the  mean  time,  he  stopped  the 
bleeding  by  making  a  tourniquet  of  a  handker- 
chief. The  man  was  thoroughly  cowed,  and  in  an 
agony  of  terror ;  but  Edwards  had  too  much  good 
wding  to  press  the  poor  wretch,  at  such  a  moment, 
in  order  to  obtain  duclosnres ;  and  hoping  that  he 
might  be  able  to  get  from  him  afterwards  the  in- 
formation  he  wanted,  he  rendered  him  every  ser- 
vice which  his  condition  needed.  He  soothed  his 
mental  as  well  as  his  bodily  differing,  tended  him 
with  as  much  kindiuas  and  solicitnde  as  he  could 
have  riiowii  to  a  worthy  stddier,  who  had  been 
vonnded  in  his  conntry't  service,  and  by  so  ^nng 
touched  the  wretdied  man's  heart 

"  (Ml,  ax  r'  sud  Braw^  when  at  length  his 
wonnd  had  been  dressed  by  the  surgeon,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  per- 
manent injury  to  his  arm — "  Oh,  sir,  you  are  kind 
to  me!  I  don't  deserve  to  bo  so  wdl  tended. 
But,  sir,  I  ain't  die  most  to  blame,  and  you  are  not 
the  man  they  ny  yon  are." 

"VThat  do  they  say  I  am,  Bunoe?*  asked  Ed- 
wards.' 

"Why,  air,  they  do  say  that  you  are  a  crael 
■man— a  hud  man  to  the  poor,  and  that  you  would 
not  care  if  we  all  starved  with  cold  and  fannger." 

"Bnt  who  says  tha£  of  me?" 

"  lliem,  sir,  as  set  me  on  to  tihoa." 

"And  who  an  they  r 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  if  I  ought  to  tc^L" 

"Weil, weU,"  sod  EdvnodB,  interrupting  him, 
*4QB'«  .ipMk  abMit  it  nomr.   Keep. quiet;  your 


wound  will  bring  fever,  and  yon  must  be  kept  frea 
from  excitement  Make  your  mind  as  easy  as  yon 
can.  Yon  have  been  gailty  of  a  very  great  crime ; 
yet,  as  I  kn  iw  that  you  have  received  a  heavy 
pnni^men^  the  law  shall  not  be  pressed  against 

Cand  I  hope  iSaak  you  will  bo  penitent,  aod^ 
ifter,  a  better  man.  Now  try  to  go  to  sleep." 
"Sir,  sir,"  said  the  wounded  man,  eagerly,  "I 
know  that  I  have  done  wrong ;  but  there  are  others 
who  don't  think  so,  and  you  will  see  many  ene- 
mies to-morrow.  They  will  come  here,  air,  and 
will  try  to  break  your  threshing-machine.  Jim 
Grimes  will  lead  'em,  and  some  who,  maybe,  won't 
be  seen,  avUI  persuade  'em.  Fot  God's  sake,  sir, 
watch,  and  see  if  you  ctm  protect  yooraelf." 

"  I  am  quite  prepared,  Bunoe ;  I  expected  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  shall  be  ready  for  Uiem." 

l^e  night  was  nearly  passed,  and  the  dim  light 
of  a  winter's  morning  began  to  glimmer  in  the  east 
Johnson  and  the  watchers  were  called  in,  and  a 
letter  was  despatched  to  Sir  Henr^f  Proudly,  giving^ 
him  an  account  of  what  had  occmred,  and  reqneat- 
ing  him,  if  posdble,  to  be  at  the  village  with  such 
soldiers  as  he  had  been  able  to  procure. 

The  fii^tives  who  had  escaped  from  the  pursuit 
of  Edwards's  sons,  and  who  were  in  fact  our  old 
friend  Grimes  and  one  of  the  lazy  fellows  of  the 
village,  who  were  always  grumbling  and  always 
ready  for  mischief,  were  quidkly  honaed,  and  eagerly 
engaged  in  arranging  their  plans  for  the  open 
aUack  on  the  morrow.  The  Cloture  of  Bnnce 
made  them  desperate.  They  feared  that  he  would 
peach,  and  th^,  hereafter,  ^ey  would  themselves 
be  in  hourly  danger  of  being  arrested  on  the  chai^ 
of  an  attempt  at  wson.  One  chance  of  escape 
seemed  to  exist  If  the  whole  county  should  be 
roused  to  insurrection,  and  a  genend  riot  occurred, 
the  attonpt  in  which  they  had  failed  mij^t  be  fw* 
gotten,  or  at  least  neglected,  in  conae^aance  of  thtt 
greater  importnoe  of  the  open  violence  of  die  tnr* 
mdent  labourers^  Arming  themsdlves,  therefor^ 
with  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand,  they  qoickly 
left  their  temporary  hiding>place,  and,  going  round 
fr«n  hirt  to  hut,  gathered  together  a  force  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  sturdy  fellows,  armed,  like  them- 
selves, with  zwAx  weapons  of  offence  as  chance 
afforded.  Daylight  found  them  in  a  tnmultuotis 
group  on  Oakley  Conunon.  Sosoonasthelightmada 
die  gathering  visible,  stragglers  jmned  them  from 
various  quarters.  Women  and  children  also  mingled 
with  the  throng ;  shouts  and  screams  were  raised ; 
and  at  length  a  leader  was  loudly  called  for.  "Now, 
what  are  we  to  do  T  one  man  asked ;  and  a  hun- 
dred voices  shouted,  as  in  chorus,  "  What  are  we  to 
do?"  "Where  be  we  to  go?'  TheleadermaU 
such  cases  is  predetenuined ;  and  everyman  knew 
that  the  e£fee(ave  inst^ator  to  thisjveeent  poceed- 
iag  was  Jim  Grimes, 

tiMing  very  qniddy  oecHoe  'directly  poiiued  to 
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lim :  "  Now,  then,  Jim,  you  be  the  general.  What's 
thy  plan,  man  ?  Up  and  tell  xa,  and,  by  G — ,  we 
-will  follow  thee." 

Jim,  in  reply  to  this  appeal,  said,  "Well,  men, 
we  must  have  onr  rights ;  we  won't  starve,  and  we 
must  make  the  gentry  give  us  what  is  our  right 
A  fair  day's  work  must  have  a  fair  day's  wages — 
and  so  we  will  tell  'em.  But  there  ain't  enough 
on  us  yet ;  let's  go,  then,  and  get  all  the  men  we 
>can,  and  when  we  have  a  real  good  force,  we  will 
give  some  on  'em  a  bit  of  a  lesson.    First,  let  us 

fo  to  Farmer  Best's,  and  get  his  men,  then  to 
'armer  Broadhead's,  then  to  Dyke's,  and  Sim's. 
They  will  all  help  us,  and  agree  to  give  us  a  fair 
■day's  wages  if  the  others  will ;  and  then,  hurrah 
ibr  Farmer  Edwards  and  faia  d — d  threshin^-ma- 
•chine.  Here's  the  tbing  that  will  deal  wi'  it" 
Hereupon  he  flonrisbed  rouftd  his  head  a  huge 
blacksmith'B  hammer. 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  furious  shout, 
the  shrill  screanu  of  the  women  uid  children 
mingling  in  strange  alliance  with  the  deep,  fbll 
sound  of  the  men's  angry  voices. 

"  To  Beet's !  to  Best's !"  was  the  general  cry ; 
and  "Down  with  Edwards,  and  all  threshing- 
anacbines  1" 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  rumonr,no  one  knew 
how,  that  some  ten  miles  off  a  whole  farm-yard  of 
stacks  had  that  night  been  burned  down ;  and  as 
■the  stor}''  ilew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  dark  and  dire 
were  the  oaths,  and  threats,  and  shouts  of  triumphant 
Jubilee  that  the  good  news  created.  The  little  crowd 
now  pressed  forward,  and  the  first  farm  visited  by 
them  was  Best^s.  Meeting  there  with  Best  him- 
self, they  were  taken  by  him  aromid  the  premisa 
with  artful  akcrily,  in  order,  he  sud,  thst  they 
might  seeforthexiQfielves  that  he  had  no  tiireshing- 
machine.  Jle  had  no  wish  to  take  the  bread  out 
■of  the  poor  man's  mouth — not  he ;  bo  far  from  it, 
he  was  ready,  if  others  were,  to  give  the  men  what 
they  asked;  and  he  did  not  think  half-a-cron^n 
a-day  too  much  for  a  hard-working  man.  But  he 
<was,  in  fact,  not  a  little  frightened  by  the  sudden 
display  of  physical  force  he  saw  before  him ;  and 
made  these  declarations  of  benevolence  under  the 
cningled  influence  of  fear  and  spite.  The  spite 
was  against  Edwards ;  the  fear  arose  pertly  from 
ike  sight  of  the  mob,  partly  from  an  undefined 
notion  that  the  law  might  hereailer  get  a  disagree- 
Able  hold  upon  him,  if  things  were  well  sifted. 
Moreoror,  ne  did  not  eeriov^y  believe  that  the 
rate  of  wages  would  be  forcibly  raised.  There 
were  neighbours,  be  was  quite  a^rare,  who  would 
not  consent  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  a  course; 
and  he  thought,  therefore,  he  dould  gain  all  &e 
credit  his  charitable  declarations  might  deserve, 
and  lose  nothing,  in  fact,  from  any  increase  of  the 
labourer's  my. 

Young  Beet,  also,  was  not  bebind-hand  in  ex- 
ciUng  the  mob  to  deeds  of  violence.  Of  the  failure 
Qpon  Edwards's  stack-yard  he  was  well  aware,  and 
of  the  capture  of  Bunce.  He  dreaded  the  sagacity 
of  Bdwards,  and  trembled  at  the  probable  effect 
upon  Uie  mind  of  Edwards  of  some  statements 
which  Btmce  could  make.  Hke  Grimea, 

thought  it  WM  poflrible,  hy  mcmm  of  »  general 
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disturbance,  to  prevent  the  evil  to  himsdf  that 
might  follow  unfriendly  feelings  oa  the  part  <A 
Edwards ;  and  he  employed  all  his  ingenoi^  aud 
energy  to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent  "Here, 
lads,"  he  said,  "  here's  some  beer.  And  now  let 
us  drink  to  a  '  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work.' "  Beer,  and  even  fowl,  had,  by  the  mob, 
been  already  spoken  of  in  very  significant  hiots; 
and  the  sooner,  thought  young  Beet,  tliey  bc^n 
drinking  the  sooner  will  they  become  dangerooslj 
excited,  and  beyond  the  conb'ol  of  any  little  reasoo 
which  belongs  to  them.  They  eagerly  accepted 
his  offer,  and,  with  lusty  cheers,  responded  to  lui 
toast 

"  And  here's  to  Farmer  Best,"  said  Grimes,  "» 
good  master ;  God  bless  him,"  and  he  drank  off  i  ' 
large  draugbt  in  honour  of  his  toast  The  can 
went  round,  was  replenished,  till  all  had  (bunk. 
Then,  the  whole  posse  of  £^*s  labourers  having 
joined  the  mob,  with  sundry  stragglers,  offth^ 
started  on  their  journey  of  recruiting,  a  mof^mon 
numcrooB  body  than  when  they  arrived  at  Betfs  : 
house.  \ 

This  process  of  visiting  went  on  the  whole  day.  | 
Meeting  with  no  resistance,  the  mob  exhibited  no  , 
great  violence,  and  committed  no  serious  ontr^ 
The  farmers  generally  yielded  to  the  demand  fur 
beer  and  food,  and  professed  themselves  willing  to 
do  as  oUiers  did  about  wages.  Good  hmm 
apparently  prevailed.  Idle  boys  and  girls  ran  by 
the  side  of  the  mob  of  labourers,  sfaon^g  and  laugb- 
ing.  The  few  gentry  scattered  over  the  amtt)' 
were  seriously  alarmed ;  the  magistrates,  findii^ 
their  theories  put  into  practice,  began  to  pwd^ 
and  be  wise  after  the  event ;  but  still  ibey  tfaier 
the  blame  upon  the  fermers,  Ba}'ing,  "  Why  don't 
they  raise  the  poor  fellows'  wages  ?  How  can  anaB 
live  upon  eighteen-pence  a  day,  and  provide  ibr 
bis  family  ?  "  The  farmers  themselves  were  for  die 
time  cowed  —  looked  at  their  stack-yards,  and 
trembled. 

The  day  wore  away  at  length.  Young  Bat 
had  constantly  kept  the  mob  in  sight,  and  fK- 
quently  talked  with  them  and  for  them.  He  did 
not  actually  join  the  riotous  assembly,  bat  w«  | 
never  far  away  from  it  Insidious  sT^^tiom,  ; 
ezciUng  inunoations,  malicious  jokes,  and  angry 
denunciations,  were  in  turn  employed  by  him,  in  j 
order  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  Uie  men  to  tbe  | 
pitch  reqmsite  to  support  them  in  a  violent  aUsdi 
upon  the  threshing-machine  of  Edwards.  Brink 
and  evil  counsel  at  length  succeeded.  A  doll  dn* 
was  succeeded  by  a  lowering  uigh^  and  five  o'clock 
found  everything  wrapped  in  gloom  and  &ToiuaUt 
obscurity.  Sir  HenryTroodly  had  not  yet  airiwi; 
the  solmers  whom  he  thought  the  day  before  t« 
have  found  in  Uieir  barracks  were  away  nianT 
miles  off,  called  upon,  it  was  said,  to  quell  a  riotwa 
mob  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country ;  and,  ream' 
ing  away  aU  night,  they  were  still  absent,  and  Sir 
Henry  w»  therefore  unable  to  procure,  by  theff 
means,  aay  defence  for  his  tenants.  EdwardajwrBned 
his  di^y  avocations  as  if  nothing  strange  had  occnr- 
red  dunng      past  night,  a»d  as  if  be  anticipat^ 
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tion.  For  Bonce's  life  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear ;  haste,  therefore,  in  order  to  procure  evidence 
WR0  not  necessary.  That  he  should  eventually  ob- 
tain what  he  needed  Edwards  felt  sure,  bat  was 
unwilling  to  excite  or  alarm  the  wounded  man  by 
imme^ta  qneationing.  Bunce  was  permitted  to 
remain  unmolested,  and  as  Sir  Henry  Proudly  was 
absent,  Edwards  made  no  application  to  a  ma^^ 
trate.  He  was  unwilling,  also,  to  leave  his  premises 
while  danger  threatened,  and  contented  himself 
with  sending  over  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  um- 
ply  aaid  that  all  was  quiet — tiiat  she  need  not  be 
alanned,  and  that  he  would  soon  bring  her  back. 
Mrs.  Edwards  sighed  over  her  hosband's  note,  un- 
satisfied indeed,  but,  as  usual,  patient,  and  relying 
implicitly  on  his  judgment  and  affection. 

The  five  o'clock  bell  was  rung  upon  the  farm. 
The  labourer's  day  was  over,  and  all  the  farm-ser- 
vants were  preparing  to  leave,  when  distant  shouts 
were  heard,  and  one  of  the  boys,  whose  curiosity 
had  led  him  out,  rushed  into  the  form-yard  out  of 
breatii,  crying  eagerly,  however, "  Here  they  come ! 
here  they  come  I " 

"Who  are  they,  my  lad?'*  said  Edwards. 
Ob,  sir,  they  be  a  great  mob  I  They  have  got 
rticks — some  on  *em  has  scythes  and  bludgeons ;  and 
they  be  running  down  the  road  this  way." 

"  Well,  then,"  siud  Edwards  addressing  the  men, 
whto  were  all  gathered  together  just  before  the  bam 
door,  "  now,  men,  lock  the  great  gates  and  the  front 
door  of  the  house,  and  fasten  the  outer  shutters.  Ri- 
chard, bring  down  my  gun.  I  will  not  take  a  fellow- 
creature's  life  simply  because  beinvadesmy  property, 
but  I  shall  allow  no  maa,  if  I  by  any  means  can 
prevent  it,  to  enter  my  house  by  violence,  nor  will 
I  finbmit  to  any  demand  backed  by  an  open  show 
of  ibree.   Qive  me  the  key  oS  the  bam." 

^nie  men  looked  uneasy,  turned  pale,  and  some 
xoo-vad  as  if  to  go  away. 

"  You  won't  leave  master,  men,"  said  Johnson, 
"will  you?' 

*'It  is  no  bu^nen  of  ouren,"  answered  one  of 
titem  sulkily ;  "  and  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  a 
Bcrape  for  anybody." 

Such  is  the  gratitude  of  the  ignorant,  thought 
Edwards.  Now,  this  very  man  I  have  fed  and 
tended  during  we^  of  daikgerous  illness.  I  have 
kept  his  family  from  the  parish,  and  they  can  look 
forward  and  face  winter  without  dread,  because  of 
my  kindness.  Such  was  his  mental  exclamation. 
He  said  openly,  "  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  stay,  Jennings ;  you  may  go — the  door  is 
open.  I  would  just  give  you  one  word  of  friendly 
advice.  Qo  home  direcuy,  and  don't  join  these 
tmwiee  people  It  will  be  better  for  yourself  and 
fiumily." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  do  as  I  like,"  said  the  man, 
with  a  growl  and  an  air  of  defiance. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and  you  may 
repent  of  your  conduct  when  it  is  too  late." 

*'  We  dball'  see,"  said  Jennings,  with  a  sort  of 
^rin  ;  "  and  other  folk,  mayhap,  may  repent  too." 

Jennings,"  hereupon  said  Edwards,  "  come 
to-morrow  for  the  wages  due  to  you,  and  look  for 
^ork  elsewhere ;  here  you  neVer  work  again." 

*•  AII'b  the  »ame  to  me.  We  are  not  going  to 
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starve ;  and  some  folks  who  are  so  high  will  have 
to  come  down  a  peg.  Ha,  ha,  ha."  Hia  rude 
sham  laugh  was  cut  short  by  the  door  being  shut 
in  Ids  face. 

I  have  no  wish,"  said  Edwards,  turning  to  the 
men  who  remained,  "  to  keep  anybody  here  who 
had  rather  be  away.  I  shall  ask  no  one  to  stand 
by  me,  except  my  own  fiunily,  and  tiuwe  whom' 
the  law  appoints  to  protect  me.  The  law  will 
defend  my  fiunily  and  my  property,  and  to  it  I 
shall  tru^  There  will  be  no  fighting  for  any  of 
you."  The  men  looked  uneasy  and  undetermined ; 
but  before  they  had  time  to  decide,  a  loud  shout 
was  raised  outside,  and  a  fierce  knocking  with 
sticks  and  hammers  began  upon  the  door." 

"  Who  is  there  ?'  asked  Edwards,  without  open- 
ing the  small  wicket  of  tlie  great  gates,  but  stand- 
■ing  witii  his  hand  opon  the  lock. 

"  Open  the  door,  and  we  will  tell  you,"  ex- 
claimed a  voice  in  reply. 

"  I  will  do  no  such  Uiing.  And  I  warn  yon  all 
that  I  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  law,  punish  any  one 
who  injures  my  property." 

A  volley  of  stones  against  and  over  the  gateSr 
was  the  immediate  answer  to  this  threat 

Edwards's  sons  and  his  man  Johnson  rushed  up 
to  him,  intreating  lum  not  to  irritate  the  people, 
and  to  yield  to  their  demands.  "  Keep  dose  to 
the  gates  "  said  Edwards  to  them,  "  and,  for  a  time 
at  least,  no  harm  can  happen  to  you.  I  cannot 
hope  to  resist  a  numerous  mob,  but  yield  I  will 
not  If  they  destroy  the  machine,  it  shall  not  be 
with  my  consent" 

Richard  Edwards,  when  he  brought  hia  father's 
gun,  brought  also  his  own  and  that  of  his  brother, 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  Edwards  saw.  Fear- 
ing that  such  weapons,  in  such  youi^  hands,  might 
bring  about  some  serious  calamity,  he  commanded 
both  the  young  men  to  retire  into  the  house. 
"  And  leave  you  here  alone,  father  ?'  they  asked. 
"  Never,  never;  come  with  us." 

"No,"  Bfud  Edwards;  "Johnson  will  stay  with 
me.  Go  you  in,  my  dear  boys,  and  defend  tho 
houe^  vluch  I  ^ve  yon  leave  to  do — let  no  man 
break  into  it ;  but  leave  it  to  my  prudence  to  watch 
here." 

The  boys,  though  reluctantiy,  obeyed ;  their  love 
and  reverence  for  their  father  mastering  their  de- 
ure  to  support  him.  Volleys  of  stones  were  all 
this  time  furiously  assailing  the  gates,  and  shouts 
and  screams  made  such  a  din  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  conversation  with  the  angry 
mob.  The  door  and  gates  still  held  firm.  At  this 
moment  a  man  was  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
others,  and  appeared  with  threatening  gestures 
above  tho  gates;  whereupon  Edwards,  who  pre- 
served, with  admirable  calmness,  his  mind  dear 
and  temper  unru£Bed,  addressed  the  daring  rioter — 
"  If  Tou  do  me  any  personal  injury,  your  life  will 
beue  immediate  forfeit  My  gun  is  loaded,  I 
am  cloee  to  yon,  and  any  blow  or  violence  will 
compel  me  to  fire ;  bo  beware  T' 

"  We  don't  want  to  hurt  Uiee,"  sidd  the  fellow, 
who  was  nearly  drunk,  "  we  only  want  to  smash 
your  machine,  and  smash  it  we  wiNOQW^ 
clinched  his  assertion  with  an  oath.  ^ 
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"  Jtunp,  man  I  jump  down  and  kt  ns  in  f  cried 
dte  mc^ ;  and  they  wiu>  were  the  supporters  of  the 
foUow  literally  pitched  him  over.  He  fell,  and 
was  stunned  Eilvvards  and  Johnson  both  ran  to 
bim,  and  while  bnman«ly  endeavouring  to  alie- 
nate his  BufferinsB,  left  door  ongwded ;  and, 
before  they  conlct  look  roud,  a  light  active  fellow 
acfambled  over,  and  opened  the  wie^et,  when  m 
mshed  the  mob,  Hke  a  flood  over  a  bn^en  dam. 
Edwards,  in  order  to  escape  being  closed  upon, 
retreated  before  them,  and  quidtly  got  into  his 
house,  seeing  Johnson  in  before  him.  So  soon  as 
be  was  ineide  of  the  house,  he  roshcd  upstairs  to  a 
window  commanding  the  yard,  and  the  great  doors 
of  the  bam  in  which  the  machine  stood.  Throw* 
ii^  up  the  window,  he  saw  the  mob  fiercely  batter- 
mg;  with  sledge-hammers  the  entranee  to  die  bam, 
and  felt  that  the  destractioa  of  the  machine  was 
izkevitable,  unless  timely  aid  were  rendered  from 
without.  This  was,  however,  but  a  small  part  of 
dw  miacbief  that  impended.  Amidst  such  a  body 
fliere  might  be  not  only  ignorant,  but  desiguing 
men,  who,  out  of  hate  and  malice>  mig^t  wish  to 
iDjare  and  ruin  him.  If  so,  nothing  was  eaner 
than,  iu  audi  a  turmoil  and  confusion,  to  set  fire  to 
tin  stacks  and  (he  bam,  and  bnm  tiie  whole,  per- 
bapB  the  house  also,  to  the  ground.  The  increaaing 
daricneas  afforded  a  yet  more  favourable  oppor- 
tmtity  to  any  one  maliciously  inclined.  Every 
iMmber  of  the  mob  would  legally,  under  sudk 
circumstances,  be  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  pro- 
bably the  leaders  of  the  actual  riot  mig^t  pay  the 
penalty,  although  not  really  guilty  of  this  portion 
€i  the  crime;  and  if,  therrfore,  there  were  mingled 
with  the  mob  some  deadly  enemy,  who  had  taken 
>a  open  share  in  the  doy's  proceedings,  he  could, 
vitii  comparative  safety  to  himself,  wreak  his  ven- 
geance i^n  Edwards.  These  thooglita  rashed 
qniekly  through  the  mind  of  Edwards^  and  oeco- 
yied  l£e  brain  of  another  at  that  moment  of  anxiety 
«ad  alarm  to  the  farmer.  The  dariraess  and  the 
maae  &vom«d  the  dengns  of  young  BeaL  ^Klien 
Ac  mob  first  assuled  the  gates,  he  was  in  the  op- 
ponte  field,  watching  the  result  So  aoon  as  the 
^ates  were  forced,  he  glided  into  a  group  of  scream- 
ing boys  and  women,  and  thence,  tuirecognised  as 
he  thonght,  into  the  mob.  Then  it  was  that  the 
thought  glanced  across  hie  mind,  "  Now  can  I  ac- 
comptish  what  those  fools  last  night  fiuled  in  at- 
tempting," The  ever-ready  luciter-nuitch  was  in 
lus  pocket,  and  an  opportunity  m^kt  offer  to  glut 
luB  diabolical  vengeance. 

Amidst  this  tumult  of  human  pssmons  the  whole- 
some storms  of  nature  rose  also.  The  ddt  leaden- 
ct^red  d^  brought  a  dark  winter's  night,  The 
wind  rose  as  die  son  went  down,  and  a  steady  and 
fierce  gale  tooa  blew.  As  yet  no  rain  fell,  though 
tten  ms  a  driving  mut  from  the  sea,  which 
gathered  into  hatge  drops  opon  every  oprw  whidi 
met  it  as  it  drilfl:ed  over  the  surfeeo  at  ue  land. 
The  change  from  the  last  night's  frost  was  com- 
plete. The  bright  sheet  of  snow  disappeared,  and 
all  was  wet,  miry,  and  miserable.  Sounds  travelled 
slowly  and  to  a  little  distance,  and  the  near  plash 
of  a  cart  would  have  overpowered  the  soimd  Ot  an 
an>roacLiug  army,         yells  acd  roar  of  the 
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n^ng  maltitude  in  the  ferm-yard  of  Mr.  Edwtrdt 
prevented  them  hearing  aught  but  the  riot  and  ftt 
noise  ti>ey  themselves  created;  uid,  therefon; 
sorMy  were  they  amased  and  coufoirndfld  vhia 
tkerc  dadied  into  the  yard  a  troi^  of  moonM 
dragoons.  With  a  sudcwn  wked  &m  young  offini 
in  eoDHnand  in  an  instant  Inooght  Ids  tnxn)  b^ 
tween  the  mob  aad  tiie  bam  doors.  He  hmdf 
advanced  at  once  into  the  mol^  and  niring  lot 
voice,  which  rtwe,  spite  of  the  dull  atmoBpaan^ 
dear  and  shrill  above  all  the  voices,  said, — 

"  Stop,  my  masters ;  what  are  yon  doing?  Yoi 
are  brealdng  the  law,  and  will  get  into  trcmlie; 
stop,  I  charge  yon  f 

The  you^  and  slim  proportions  of  the  spaka 
caused  a  curious  revulsion  <^  feeling  in  the  mob. 
They  had  been  up  to  this  moment  fierce  and  logiy, 
now  they  scnrnfnily  laughed ;  and  the  women,  tai 
more  emecially  the  yonng  women,  drew  close  n 
to  the  officer,  and  b^^  to  banter  and  jest  mil 
him. 

At  ^boA  momrait  a  grave,  middle-aged  mas,  md 
evidenUy  one  in  anthority,  in  fact  Sir  Hnej 
Proudly,  drew  up  by  the  side  of  the  young  effiecT, 
and  b^an  to  address  the  The  pariey,  bow- 

ever,  was  but  of  a  moment  eontinuanee.  Young 
Best  had  brought  up  a  whole  bwid  of  young 
n^iamuffiiis,  armed  with  staves,  to  intempt 
conference  that  might  take  place.  His  vm  wa 
to  create  a  riot — to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
soldiers  to  charge,  and  the  men  to  fi^;  u  ^ 
intended  in  the  affray  to  put  a  lifted  mi^  ota 
one  or  more  of  the  ricks.  His  plan  BoccttM 
according  to  his  wish ;  and  while  the  confiiao 
eontinned,  and  became  every  minute  greater,  hi 
stole  awsy,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  a  Urge  irheft 
nckf  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  Incifer-box,  and 
lit  a  lutch.  Hie  wind,  as  he  raised  it,  initutlf 
blew  it  out;  many  times  he  tried  to  ean^  ^ 
match  from  die  box  to  the  ri<&,  and  every  tanei 
gust  of  wind  prevented  him.  Vengeance  sad  bite 
sullied  ingenuity;  he  searched  Ms  po(l^«>d 
firufing  a  piece  of  paper,  twisted  it,  so  fiat  J* 
became  a  screen  for  the  match.  Shadid  byfl» 
paper,  the  match  still  burned  as  he  placed  it 
within  the  sheaves ;  and  before  he  had  stef^  > 
yard,  one  side  of  the  rick  was  in  flames.  Setiing 
a  handfijl  of  straw,  he  lighted  and  thmst  it  into* 
neighbouring  rick ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fiew* 
and  rieing  flame  gave  evidence  of  the  fetal  efficiQ 
of  the  means  his  hate  had  su^ested. 

Startled  by  the  sudden  remit  of  his  cwidiiet,  be 
for  a  moment  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and,  ming' 
ling  with  the  throng,  endeavoured,  by  taking  pBj 
in  the  proceedings  going  on  in  &e  wd,  to 
it  appear  impossible  tuit  he  was  the  inc»divT* 
Bnt  he'  was  not  fortunate  in  faia  endeavour. 
sharp  and  observant,  had  been  stealtfaUy  but 
ceaaingly  watching  him  thiot^hoi^  tin  d^-" 
eyes  which  were  made  observant      a  sene  w 
wrong.  A  boy  of  about  fifteen,  a  quicx,  iatdlig*^ 
looking  lad,  rapped  at  the  door  of  the  honee,  m 
begged  to  speak  to  Mr.  Edwards.   He  was  is  IW 
yard  with  Sir  Henry  Proudly  and  the  BoJdia* 
The  boy  ran  innmsdiately  to  find  him,  and  jwt« 
he  arrived  the  firo  i;i  the  rir^H  became  affuew- 
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A  volley  of  atonee  was  now  thrown  at  the  soldiers,  boy's  eagemess,  and  looked  closely  to  eee  who  |t 
and  struck  their  yonng  commander,  who  fell  from  was.   A  flush  passed  across  the  boy's  brow  at  this 
his  saddle.   The  boy  grasped  the  arm  of  Edwards,  scrutiny,  and  Edwtnls  in  a  moment  recognised  the  '•f.'-^i 
who  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  officer,  and  at-  youth. 

tempted  to  shake  off  this  troublesome  applicant  {  "  Herbert,  is  it  yon ?— how  came  you  here?" 
The  boy,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be  gotten  rid :  "Never  mind  why  or  how  I  am  here ;  there  is 
of.  Stooping,  so  that  he  might  whisper  into  the  the  man  yon  ought  to  seize.  In  a  moment,  now 
ear  of  Edwards,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Edwards,  your  ricks  that  the  ricks  are  on  fire,  the  mob  will  be  dispersed, 
are  burning.  I  saw  yoong  Beet  set  them  on  fire ;  and  yon  will  lose  your  opportunity." 
and,  if  yon  seize  him  suddenly,  yon  will  find  a  Edwards  at  once  acted  on  the  bi^a  snj^eation. 
Incifer-matdi  box  in  his  pocket"  Edwards  ruse^  Addressing  Sir  H.  Proudly  and  the  officer,  he  sud, 
his  head,  and  the  bri^t  blaze  of  his  burning  pro- ; "  Gentlemen,  help  me ;  I  am  about  to  seise  one  o£ 
perty  almost  blinded  him.  Speaking  to  the  officer,  the  riogleaders,  pray  help  me ! "  and  without  fur- 
whom  he  had  raised,  he  said,  "  Are  yon  hurt,  sir?"  ther  word  he  rushed  upon  young  Beet,  and,  with 

The  young  man  answered,  "I  am  dizzy,  and  the  aid  of  the  troopers,  secured  both  him  and 
feel  sick ;  but  I  don't  believe  I  am  really  hurt.  Grimes.  To  the  officer  he  said,  "  Let  the  young 
My  ear  tingles ;  but  let  me  eee  if  I  can  stand."      ;  man,  sir,  be  at  once  searched ;  see  what  is  found 

Edwards  placed  him  on  his  feet,  and  ihe  yonng  on  him,  and  I  will  radeavour  to  save  my  pro- 
man  shook  himself,  and,  laoghing,  said,  "  Well,  I  perty." 

can  stand,  wd  will  mount  again.  Bobiiis(n,  come|  The  mob,  as  if  by  magic,  dispersed;  neigh- 
here."  I  hours,  and  some  few  labourers,  came  to  aid  in 

The  sergeant  came,  and  helped  his  leader  on  putting  out  the  fire.  Two  ricks  were,  however, 
hia  horse.  The  boy  by  the  side  of  Edwards  as^in  entirely  consumed,  a  third  seriously  injured ;  but 
pressed  him  to  get  possession  of  young  Best .  tlie  buildinn  and  the  house  were  saved  from  harm, 
"  There,  nr,"  he  said,  "  there  he  is,  talking  with  Young  Best  and  Jim  Grimes  were  taken  to 
those  men.  That  is  Jon  Grimea;  if  yon  seize  priton,  and  so  ended  tin  fimunu  riot  of  OiUey 
dioee  two^  you  will  have  the  leaders."  j  Gomttra. 

Sldwarda  was  tar  the  moment  startled  by  the.  {metmalimed.) 


THE  POET. 


(BOBACOE,  book  I,  ODK  zzh.) 


UitflTAiKED  by  crime,  an  honest  life  who  leads, 
Vor  Hooriah  dart  nor  boir,  O  Fuscua,  needi^ 
Kor  qniver  pregnant  with  the  pcnsoned  leedi ; 

IjVlMAer  o'er  Lfbi^a  bmnnif  sands  he  lid^ 
Or  eUmb  high  CaDcaras*  nnfriendly  side, 
i)r  ttHdl  the  famed  Hjdaspes*  banks  beride. 

©nee,  as  I  wandsred,  cardess,  Srom  my  farm, 
Tht  woods  with  soi^  of  Lalage  to  dumr, 
ttaanaed,  a  wdf  fled  from  me  in  alum ; 


A  monster,  aurh  aa  tbnnis;h  the  forests  wide 
Of  wariike  Daunia  ne'er  was  known  to  stride^ 
Nor  in  pvdied  Attie,  boim  of  fion^  to  Ude. 

Place  ma  where  yMds  fbe  barren  boO  do  tress. 

To  taste  the  fin^esa  of  Hie  atnnmer  breeze. 
Where  foga  oppress,  or  endless  winters  freeze: 

Vhtt  me  within  the  seorcldair  torrid  aooe. 
In  buds  lAere  towns  and  dties  are  unkiunrB, 
rn  still  love  Ld^'s  nreet  smile  and  tone. 
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THE  COTTON-TRADE  AND  PROTEOnON. 


DicKKKB  savB  of  ouo  of  his  characten  (we  forget 
which,  but  have  no  doubt  it  was  an  old  lady  of  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  Conservative  temperament) 
that  she  was  "  never  happy  but  when  she  was 
miserable."  There  are  at  this  moment  some  poli- 
ticians among  us  who  find  their  solace  in  the  same 
dismal  sources,  who  are  never  happy  but  when  they 
are  proving  that  they  and  everybody  else  are  miser- 
able, and  from  whose  Jeremiads  at  this  period  on'e 
might  think  the  country  at  large  is  never  prosper- 
ous but  when  it  is  mined,  and  never  contented  but 
when  it  is  on  the  brink  of  rebellion. 

It  is  nndeniable  that,  in  the  best  of  times,  in  a 
country  comprising  such  large  and  varioos  and 
occasionally  anta^istic  interests,  there  will  always 
Toe  not  only  individualB  but  sections  which  may 
have  comparative  reason  to  be  dissatisfied-  Q«ner- 
ally  speaking,  however,  we  ask  fearlessly,  does  any 
man  remember  a  period  when  there  was  less  dis- 
content, and  inferentially  less  eufiering,  than  at  the 
present  moment?  Nay,  does  any  man  remember 
a  time  when  those  symptoms  which  are  held  to  be 
indices  of  the  state  of  the  nation  pointed  with  a 
more  perfect  accord  towards  prosperity  ?  In  the 
matter  of  finance  we  have  a  surplus,  an  advancing 
revenue,  and  a  diminished  expenditure.  The  ex- 
port of  the  products  of  our  e^ill  and  industry  has 
reached  a  higher  point  than  ever  before.  In  every 
department  of  labour  (we  say  every  with  perfect 
deliberation),  the  workman  finds  employment  and 
wages  as  good,  in  almost  tdl  departments  much 
better  than  the  present  generation  haa  ever  before 
experienced;  and  the  cheapness  of  the  necessaries 
oi  life  has  bnnu^t  plenty  to  miUiona  of  mouths  to 
whi^  it  had  long  been  unknown.  Of  political 
agitation,  scarcely  a  breath  rufiSes  the  surface  of 
society ;  and,  judging  from  all  former  experiences, 
it  seems  that  now  or  never  we  may  say  that  peace 
and  plenty  are  in  all  our  borders.  We  are,  how- 
ever, told  that  this  is  the  merest  delusion.  Our 
eyes,  ears,  and  stomachs,  conspire  to  trick  us.  We 
are  cheated  of  the  sense  of  our  miseries  and  the 
luxury  of  grief.  Frotectioniat  organs,  led  and 
instructed  by  "  Blackwood's  Magaone,"  insist  upon 
our  ruin,  and  call  upon  OS  to  swell  their  somewhat 
confused  chorus  of  lamentation.  So  impressed  is  the 
last-mentioned  publication  with  the  truth  and  import- 
ance of  this  idea,  and  so  convinced  that  the  duty  of 
discriminating  it  rests  solely  on  itself,  that  for  the 
last  two  months,  to  go  no  &rther  ba(^  it  has  not 
spokw  either  in  proee  or  poetry,  on  any  subject, 
|K>Htical,  literary,  artistioal,  or  novelistic,  wimont 
blurting  it  forth  with  no  little  excitement  and  in- 
coherence. It  seizes  any  or  no  opportunity,  and 
accepts  any  sort  of  aid  to  give  it  venL  In  pursuit 
of  this  object  it  even  assails  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
desecrates  the  fresh  grave  of  Peel,  and  fiaterniseB 
with  Ledru  Rollin.  At  this  present  moment 
Ebony  informs  us  (Sept  No.,  p.  290),  "  there  is 
great  and  general  distress  and  privation ;"  and 
(p.  354),  "  tiiat  almost  every  other  sonnd  is  stifled 


by  the  loud  wail  of  national  distress ,-"  a  descrip' 
tion  feebly  paralleled  by  Dryden's  description  of 
the  sombre  days  of  the  Conmionwealth,  vhea 

**  Youth  Uiat  with  Joys  had  aoacqoainted  ben, 
Eovied  grey  luura  that  once  good  tima  had  seen." 

It  is  creditable,  however,  to  the  writer,  Uitt  he 
occasionally  displays  some  little  distrust  of  tbe 
assertions  he  pours  forth  with  such  empluras  Bud 
copiousness.  First,  he  is  seized  with  misgivings  w 
to  the  likelihood  of  people  believing  his  bold  asser- 
tions in  preference  to  their  own  senses  and  account- 
books  ;  and  next,  "  resorting  to  statistics,"  thinks  it 
prudent  to  premise  that  statistics  are  very  little 
worth — a  statement  which  we  deny  in  the  general, 
but  admit,  and  diall  proceed  to  prove,  in  me  par- 
ticular.  "  Statistics,"  he  begins,  "  are  the  finan- 
cial weapons  of  the  Free-trade  pnrty.  On  what- 
ever point  they  are  assailed,  they  bring  forth 
columns  of  figures  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  tkdr 
position.  It  has  been  very  well  observed  that  tius 
is  an  age  in  which  men  are  liable  to  be  berooled  by 
figures;  and  we  have  known  very  significant  in- 
stances in  which  results,  available  for  party  pot- 
poses,  have  been  brought  out  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  laws  of  arithmetic." 

Now,  why  all  this  sudden  r^e  against  static? 
Who  ever  made  such  liberal — nay,  such  licentious 
— use  of  them  as  "  Blackwood"  himself  on  tins 
very  question?  He  evidently,  and  no  wonder, 
wishes  people  to  forget  all  about  those  **  StaUstics 
of  Scotch  Farming,"  which  formed  a  nine  day^ 
marvel,  and  a  lasting  disgrace,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy 
career  which  he  is  still  pursuing  against  hop^  «u 
against  truth.  We  shall  proceed  to  show  some  of 
the  "  very  significant  instances"  in  which  "  Black- 
wood" has  brought  out  results  not  available  for 
party  purposes,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  purpoae  but 
self-exposure. 

The  radical  trick  to  which  he  resorts,  in  proving 
statistically  that  the  country  is  rained,  la  set  foi^ 
in  the  following  sentence : — "In  reply  to  the  com- 
plaints poured  in  from  all  quarters  by  our  home 
and  colonial  interests,  our  opponents  content  them- 
selves with  assuring  us  of  the  prosperity  the 
cotton-trade ;  and,  in  their  nsnal  way,  they  cor- 
roborate their  assertions  by  figures."  Now,  this  is 
not  only  not  the  truth,  but  is  precisely  and  glaringly 
the  reverse.  Free-traders  have  not  been  content- 
ing tiiemselves  with  referrii^  to  the  prosperi^  of 
the  cotton-trade.  They  have  been  pointing  to 
the  prosperity  of  trade  in  general ;  and  so  hr  V 
special  mention  was  made  of  the  cotton-trade,  it 
has  been  rather  as  of  an  exception.  The  reason 
why  cotton  has  not  of  late  months  been  the  mo* 
prosperous,  or  among  the  most  prosperous  of  our 
staple  manufactures,  is  one  quite  unconnected  widi 
Free-trade,  and  well  kno^vn  to  "  Blackwood,"  and 
everybody  else.  The  price  of  the  raw  roat^ 
hu,  wiihm  a  Teryt^M^paloCl'^-MbtgA^  tfa*  two 
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periods  which  "Blackwood"  daborately  compares 
Turith  ejich  other — ^been  more  than  doubled.  Now, 
mark  the  complication  of  trickery  here  employed 
— the  compoand  fracture  of  the  laws  of  truth  aud 
fair  dealing.  To  take  a  Bwgie  branch  of  trade 
-would,  of  itself,  be  fallacious  and  unfair ;  but 
besides  doing  this,  he  selects  the  one  which  has 
been  injuriously  affected  by  natural  causes,  and, 
still  further  and  worse,  he  describes  as  the  one 
which  his  opponents  have  selected  as  the  most 
tavonrablo  for  themselves.  There  is  here,  first, 
garbling;  secondly,  sapprcssion  of  facts;  and, 
thirdly,  false  assertion. 

Before  making  comparisons  between  the  present 
and  preceding  periods,  he  takes  some  trouble  to 
Insist  upon  1847,  which  was  a  period  of  bad  trade, 
"being  exceptional  in  its  circumstances,  ^'e  quite 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  &ct,  though  we  confess 
tmr  inability  to  comprehend  his  explanation  of  the 
causes.  He  says,  "Pallurea,  commencing  in  the 
ixym,  and  afterwards  in  the  India  and  China  trade, 
and  extending  by  means  of  bills  fiir  and  wide, 
-shook  the  credit  of  half  our  commercial  men ;  in- 
solvencies to  the  amount  of  eight  millions  sterling 
were  announced  within  two  months,"  and  the 
■scarcity  of  cash,  and  the  difRcnlty  of  negotiating 
bills,  prevented  the  execution  of  manufacturing 
orders.  There  is  here  a  confusion  of  causes  and 
effects ;  but,  granting  that  the  year  was  an  excep- 
tional one,  we  ask,  in  passing,  if  the  high  price  of 
j)roTieions  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  disasters 
which  "  commenced  in  the  corn-trade,"  and  spread 
to  all  others,  and  that  dearth  and  distress  from 
"wliich  scarcely  any  one  was  exempt?  At  all 
■eventih  he  will  not  deny,  and  will  do  well  to  pon- 
<der  the  facts,  that  with*  dear  food  in  1847  we  had 
commercial  distress,  popular  priTati<»),  and  empty 
•coffers ;  while  in  1860,  with  Free-trade,  which  was 
•to  drive  all  the  bullion  from  the  country,  the  Bonk 
has  many  superfiuouB  millions  in  its  chest ;  and 
■with  cheap  food,  which  was  to  spread  universal 
ruin,  trade,  if  not  actually  good,  can  be  proved  bad 
only  in  monthly  magazines,  and  not  by  daily  ex- 
perience and  popular  belief. 

The  statistics  which  "  Blackwood,"  after  this 
preface,  selects  as  his  evidence  that  the  cotton-trade 
IS  languishing  under  the  effects  of  Free-trade,  we 
•give  just  as  we  get  them. 

Cottoay.™,  PLiincottou..  ^^wtSS. 
Pound*.               Tnrdi.  Tnrdi. 

1845..  1.11,937,9.15  613.138,649  310,8.10,497 

1846  ..  157,130,025  612,839,181  267.084,797 

1847..  116,512,874  488,044,682  287;i84,903 

1848..  127.121,446  956,199,538  301,515,780 

1849..  144,126.046  697,542,808  389,136,181 

l^e  reader  will  at  the  first  glance,  and  also  on 
ifurther  scrutiny,  be  perplexed  as  to  how  "  Black- 
wood "  should  deduce,  from  these  figures,  evidence 
-of  his  position,  that  the  export  of  cotton  has  been 
■decreasing,  or,  at  least,  languishing,  as.  the  import 
■of  com  has  been  increasing ;  and  all  we  can  do  will 
•only  increase  the  perplexity.  Two  things,  not  only 
•dead  against  his  assertion,  bnt  even  demonstrative 
of  the  opposite,  stand  prominent  as  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  list  of  statistics.  One  is.  that  the  exports 
of  the  last  and  cheapest  year  (1849)  exceed  those 


o[  any  of  the  other  four  in  every  article  except  one, 
that  exception  applying  to  only  one  year,  and  to 
yam — an  article  the  decreased  export  of  which  is 
less  likely  to  he  indicative  of  decaying  trade  than 
of  the  fact  that  more  of  it  is  used  at  home,  and 
more  of  British  labour  and  capital  finding  employ- 
ment on  the  completion  of  perfect  fabrics.  The 
other  great  obvious  feature  of  this  useful  little  table 
is,  that  the  exports  were  greatest  in  the  cheapest, 
and  smallest  in  the  dearest  years — the  very  reverse 
of  what  "  Blackwood  *'  meant,  if  he  meant  any- 
thing beyond  mere  mystification. 

As  if  half  conscious  of  somethiug  being  wrong, 
he  tries  .a  little  sleigbt-of-liand  with  his  intractable 
materials.  Instead  of  letting  the  figures  stand  as 
above,  in  a  shape  in  which  they  plfunly  tell  their 
own  story,  and  in  which  each  separate  year  can  at 
once  be  compared  with  the  preceding,  or  following, 
or  any  other  year,  he  tries  to  make  a  better  job 
of  it  by  pntting  two  years  against  two  years — 
1845-6  against  1848-9,  assumii^  the  former  as  a 
Protectionist,  and  the  latter  as  a  Free-trade,  period. 
He  does  not  tell  us  the  motive  or  use  of  this  piece 
of  jugglery,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  it.  It 
was  excessively  awkward  that  1849,  when  he 
says  our  ruin  was  all  but  completed,  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  very  best  on  the  list,  so  he  mixes  it 
up  with  the  bad  year,  1848,  which  conveniently 
stands  next  to  it  In  the  paragraph  immediately 
preceding,  he  enumerates,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
variety  of  causes  leading  to  1848  being  an  excep- 
tional year,  and  now.  when  he  wants  it  for  another 
purpose,  ha  reckons  it  as  no  exception  at  all !  It 
18  true  he  may  be  suppoeod  to  mean  that  the 
increase  of  1849  was  oiUy  the  fillmg  up  of  the 
deficit  oX  1848.  But  his  own  figures  show  that 
(except  as  regards  a  comparison  with  1846  in  the 
item  of  yams)  it  did  &r  more  than  this.  The 
exports  for  the  elapsed  period  of  1850  he  keeps 
out  of  sight  altogether.  But  though  these  are  in 
every  point  of  view  more  important  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  he  affects  to  discuss,  they 
would  show  that,  with  lower  prices  of  food,  and  a 
longer  continuance  of  the  system  of  Free-trade, 
the  export,  even  of  his  own  selected  article,  has 
been  progressively  increasing.  After  all,  however, 
he  makes  no  more  by  his  dual  mode  of  statement 
than  he  did  by  the  other.  These  are  his  figures : — 


Cotton  yarn. 

Foqnds. 
1845-6  ..  144,533,930 
1848-9  . .  135,623,746 


Plain  Gottou. 

Yards. 
€12,988,913 
626,871,173 


Printed  and 

dyed  cottons. 

Turd*. 
288,967,747 
.145325,980 


Still  the  same  result,  though  the  proportions  are 
slightly  reduced  by  the  du^  trick :  on  everything 
but  yatn  an  increase,  where  the  case  required,  and 
desperate  means  were  -resorted  to,  to  prove  a  de- 
crease. 

Ho  has,  as  we  have  seen,  vainly  tried  to  find 
sometliing  in  his  favour,  by  putting  year  i^inat 
year,  and  then  two  years  against  two  years ;  but 
now,  in  proceeding  to  give  the  same  results  more 
in  detail,  distinguishing  the  exporta  to  each  country, 
he  recurs  to  the  still  more  ingenious  device  of  set- 
ting one  year  against  Uvo  yeap&4  The  mode  in 
which  he  endeavours  tdgdraWttm-v^S^^mintion 
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from  the  trick  jb  cool  and  characteristic.  "We 
shall  coiitiDue,"  he  eays,  "as  before,  to  compare 
the  exporte  of  1846-6  with  those  of  1849."  Thoa 
quietly  dropping  1848,  with  whichf  as  ve  have 
seen,  he  had  Dcen  working  before. 

AAer  all,  however,  the  object  aimed  at  is  simply 
puerile  and  absurd.  It  is  uiat,  taking  country  by 
country,  the  increase  of  cotton  exports  has  not  in- 
creased in  each  case,  pari  pctstu,  with  the  ln(»«ase 
of  com  imports.  In  expecting  what "  Blackwood" 
most  groundlessly  says  the  free-traders  expected, 
and  in  arguing,  as  he  does,  that  such  an  expectation 
would  be  reasonable,  sundry  facts  and  considera- 
tions are  forgotten.  For  instance,  cotton  is  not  the 
only  export,  though  "  Blackwood,"  in  the  hope  of 
muting  a  purpose,  handles  it  as  if  it  were.  Again, 
to  expect  the  one  increase  immediately  and  pro- 
portionally to  follow  the  other,  even  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  utterly  absurd,  although  we  shall  afterwards 
see  that  even  here  the  alleged  expectation  has  hap- 
pened to  be  realised.  And  to  expect  each  country 
all  at  once,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  to  take  just  in 
the  proportion  that  it  gives,  is  sheer  twaddle.  A 
country  may,  from  a  varieW  of  causes,  have  in  one 
year  a  snrplm  of  com,  and  little  need  for  cotton ; 
and  in  another  year  a  great  need  of  cotton,  and  a 
small  sarplos  of  com ;  nay,  it  will  very  often  hap- 
that  the  same  causes  which  induce  an  increase 
m  the  export  of  com  may  operate  to  induce  a  de- 
crease in  the  import  of  cotton.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  France,  which  stands  prominent  among 
"  Blackwood's  "  statistics.  It  shows,  in  1849,  the 
largest  decrease  of  imported  cotton,  and  the  laigest 
increase  of  exported  com.  Both  these  results  arose, 
at  least  mainly  (for  a  good  harvest  had  something 
to  do  with  it),  from  the  same  cause — ^the  depression 
and  disorder  of  trade  and  industry,  consequent  on 
the  revolution,  disabling  people  from  maintaining 
their  usual  consumption  of  either  food  or  clothix^, 
and  deterring  them  from  either  storing  or  import- 
ing. France,  from  which  we  usually  get  no  grain 
at  all,  was  lost  year  our  largest  importer ;  and  Bel- 
gium, which  usually  has  noSiing  to  giv^  was  a^ong 
the  largest  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
nmple  enough,  without  calling  in  question  any 
principles  of  Free-trade  or  Protection.  These 
countries  do  not  ordinarily  give  us  any  com  just 
because,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  can  barely 
grow  enough  for  their  own  consumption.  But  last 
year  the  effects  of  a  revolution,  concurring  with 
those  of  a  large  harvest,  enabled  and  compelled 
France  to  export  largely.  The  effects  of  a  good 
harvest,  but  much  more,  as  regards  appearances  at 
least,  the  opening  of  new  acceeaea  to  her  ports  for 
the  grain  produce  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  increased 
(though  in  great  part  only  ostensibly)  ^e  exports 
«f  Belgium.  But  those  causee— and  similar  causes 
are  constantly  at  work,  now  here,  now  there — did 
not  all  at  once  enable  or  necesntate  those  countries 
to  take  more  cotton ;  whereupon,  and  upon  nothing 
dse,  Blackwood**  cries  out  that  the  foreigners 
are  all  sellers  and  no  buyers. 

Another  instance,  bringing  out  the  same  result 
by  the  reverse  process,  is  incidentally  furnished 
by  "  Blackwood"  in  a  separate  and  more  prominent 
form.  As  a  clincher  to  his  aaserUon,  that  foreigners 


are  giving  us  more  and  more  of  their  com,  and 
taking  less  and  less  of  our  cotton,  he  gives  a  tabl^ 
showing  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  in 
these  two  arUctes  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie 
United  States,  in  each  year,  since  1845.  Th« 
largest  import  of  com  was  in  1847,  being  sboid 
eight  times  the  average  of  the  other  years  giveL 
Everybody  knows  miat  was  the  cause  of  that 
great  increase — ^  failure  of  the  potato-crop  ii 
Ireland,  followed  by  almort  famine  prices  thnni^- 
ont  the  kingdom.    But  can  anyUmtg  be  moit 
childish  than  to  expect  or  argue,  that  becaon 
atmospheric  infliieuces  suddenly  destroyed  Iriak 
potatoes,  and  created  a  demand  for  Indian  ccm, 
a  simultaneous  and  proportionate  increase  in  tl» 
need  for  English  manufactnred  cottons  was  to 
spring  up  iu  the  United  States?   Yet  such  ii 
Blackwood's"  aim.    And,  after  all,  as  it  hap- 
pened, even  cotton  exports  to  the  Slates  did 
largely  increase  in  that  year :  excluding  yani,  the 
exports  of  which  to  the  States  are  very  trifling, 
the  cotton  exports  to  that  country  increased  /our> 
/old.     In  fact,  the  year  of  our  largest  importa 
from  the  States  happened  to'  be  the  year  of  our 
largest  cotton  exports ;  so  that  the  pomt  idud 
"  ^ackwood"  wi^ed  to  establiah,  and  idiidiinmU 
have  been  worthless  if  he  could  have  est^diahcd 
it,  is  entirely  upset  and  demolished  by  his  ovs 
figures.    The  next  largest  year  of  exports,  aimed 
equalling  those  of  1847,  is  1849  ;  but  in  that  y«r 
our  com  imports  from  the  States  were  only  a  uiird 
of  what  they  were  in  1847.   Even  "Blackwood* 
might  leara  from  this  that,  if  in  one  year  a  forelga 
country  does  not  increase  her  cotton  imports  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  her  com  export^  in 
another  she  may  increase  her  imports  vvSk  hv 
exports  are  diminishing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  best  and  briefest,  tiling 
not  the  only,  mode  ot  testing  "  Blackwood's"  abemd 
statistics.  We  have  seen  that,  even  taking  ean 
and  any  country  B«»ntely,  his  figures,  when  tfa^ 
do  anything  at  all,  demolish  himself.  Bat  tlie 
quickest  and  surest  mode  of  arriving  at  any  naut 
worth  considering  is  by  seeing  what  is,  in  a* 
periods  compared,  the  whole  increase  in  the  in* 
ports  of  com  and  exports  of  cotton  respectiTdy, 
and  the  proportion  each  bears  to  the  other.  1w 
"  Blackwood**  is  aware  that  this  is  the  tree  «« 
simple  test  is  evident  from  the  fact  thai,  wbii^ 
printing  the  separate  items  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  retums,  he  carefully  deletes  the  totals ! 
us  supply  this  rather  important  omission.  1^ 
declar^  value  oi  our  cotton  exports  was,  in  1846, 
25,500,000/.,  in  1849,  27,000,000/L,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  a  million  and  a  half.  In  estimsUDg  tbe 
value  of  the  com  imports  th«^  is  no  mode  of 
getting  at  anything  like  a  precise  statement,  owinf 
to  there  being  no  declared  value,  to  the  imce  ^vj' 
ing  greatly  in  and  between  the  two  period^  us 
to  otiier  causes.  Of  course  the  valne  must  M 
estimated  on  Uie  same  principle  as  the  "^^^^ 
manufactures  for  exportation  is  estimated;  not  w 
value  it  bears  iu  the  market  where  it  finds  a  siK 
but  that  which  it  bears  when  it  comes  from  w 
producer's  hands,  before  additions  aremada  m 
carriage,  duties,  P(^owa^\^r^lQgte>  fi"""^ 
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therefore,  in  order  to  a  fair  comparison,  take  the 
Taliie  of  foreign  com  from  the  imperial  averages, 
bat,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  or  goess,  from  its 
price  on  the  spot  where  it  is  grown.  On  this 
paoci|^  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth 
U  taking  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  grain  at  206.  the 
quarter.  The  value,  then,  of  the  com  imported 
in  the  two  years  that  "  Blackwood"  compares 
■tends  thus:— In  1816,  2,344.153i;  and  in  1849, 
4^83£i,4<X)j.  In  ronnd  nambers,  therefore,  and 
•toted  in  vcUm,  the  increase  of  corn  imports  is 
about  two  millions  and  a  half,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  increase  of  cotton  exports  of  one 
million  and  a  half;  leaving  a  balance  of  a  million 
in  favour  of  the  increased  imports  of  com. 

But  two  very  important  considerations  are  here 
omitted.  Firut,  we  are  not  now  in  1849,  but 
declining  towards  the  end  of  1850;  and,  on  turn- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year,  we  find  that,  as  compared  with 
ttie  corresponding  period,  the  imports  of  com  have 
dacreaaed  2.000,00(K,  and  the  exports  of  cotton 
increased  1,000,000/.;  representing,  of  course,  on 
the  whole  year,  a  decrease  and  an  increase  respec- 
tively of  4.000,000/.,  and  2.000,000/.  Deducting 
from  the  balances  of  these  two  sums  the  one  million 
which  stood  aoaiost  cotton  for  the  year  1849»  we 
bcve  Btill  a  muli<m  more'  increase  on  cotton  than 
on  corn.  SLdung  all  allowances,  we  arrive  at  last 
at  this  result :  that  ths  increase  in  the  import  of 
com  has  been  more  than  co-'tnterbala'need  fiy  the 
msport  of  cotton  alone. 

But  cotton  is  not  the  only  export  that  has  in- 
creased, though  com  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
import  in  which  there  has  been  a  marked  enlarge- 
ment The  total  exports  for  1849  were  59.000,000/., 
against  51.000,000/.  in  1846,  the  year  of  "  Blat^k- 
irood'a"  comparison;  so  that,  by  comparing  the 
taro  periods,  the  import  of  corn  has  increased  by 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  value,  the  exports  of 
manufactures  have  incressed  eight  millions,  leav- 
ing five  and  a  half  millions  in  our  favour.  By 
curyuig  the  comparison  0T>Trard  widt  1849,  we 
Uig^t  bring  out  a  still  stronger  result;  but  surely 
another  would  be  snperfloous,  directed  against  a 
writer  who,  with  such  &cts  in  bis  knowle^e,  and 
most  of  them  on  his  pages,  cries  out  that  the 
foreigner  is  sending  everything  to  ue  and  taking 
Bothii^  from  us. 

A  dead  set  is  also  nude  by  the  writer  in  ques- 
tion at  all  foreign  uiUions,  and  especially  at  the 
United  States,  as  taxing  our  goods,  while  we  admit 
{heirs  duty-free.  This  is  a  misstatement  as  great 
as  any  cwtained  in  the  article ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  one  which  there  is  a  predisposition  ou  the  part 
a£  a  large  portion  of  the  public  to  believe.  The 
Cnie  for  this  deluuon  is  a  glance  at  the  annual  re- 
▼enue  tables,  with  the  item  "Costoms,  22,000,000/." 
Kow  "  Customs"  just  means  import  duties  on  articles 
of  foreign  produce,  and  twenty-two  milltcms  is  five 
tim«  jrreater  than  the  sum  wbieh  the  United  States 
raise  from  the  same  source,  and  more  than  any 
other  country,  France  only  excepted,  raises  from 
all  sources  whatever.  Austria,  with  a  third  more 
population,  and  Russia,  with  double  the  population, 
<main  a  fpurth  less  revenue^  from  all  sources  than 


.we  extract  from  import  duties  alone.  It  is  true 
that  few  of  our  import  duties  are  now  levied  for 
any  other  purpose  than  revenue,  while  those  of 
some  other  countries  are  imposed  for  prote>  tion. 
But  still  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  if  the  States 
put  25  per  cent  on  our  calicoes,  we  put  1200  per 
cent,  on  their  tobacco.  Some  of  the  countries,  too, 
that  take  and  tax  our  manufactures,  have  few  or 
no  manufactures  uf  their  own,  so  that  their  import 
duties  are,  practically,  only  for  revenue.  In  sucb 
cases,  or,  indeed,  in  any  case,  the  tax  is  paid,  not 
by  tiie  British  manufacturer,  who  sells  to  the  Rus- 
sian at  precisely  the  same  price  as  he  sells  to  the 
draper  in  the  next  street — it  is  paid  by  the  Russian 
consumer ;  just  as  the  late  tax  on  com  imported  into 
Britain  was  paid,  not  by  the  foreign  grower,  who 
soKl  to  the  English  Importer  or  his  agent  at  the 
same  price  as  to  the  consumer  on  the  spot — it 
in  fact,  paid  by  the  English  consumer,  ami  went 
into  the  pocket  of  the  British  landlord.  This, 
however,  is  in  some  measure  a  digression,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  keep  out  of  sight  or  me- 
mory the  fact  that  Great  Britain  raises  an  enor- 
mous and  unparalleled  sum  by  import  duties  on 
foreign  articles,  all  the  while  that  some  of  the  more 
unscrupulous  of  the  public  miters,  and  some  of  the 
more  credulous  or  ignorant  of  her  people,  are  in- 
culcating or  believing  that "  there's  no  such  thing." 

After  his  ardootu  labours  to  show  a  decrease  of 
exports  in  the  face  of  plain  facts,  "  Blackwood," 
witb  a  consciousness  of  failure,  goes  on  to  assert 
that  at  all  events  there  has  been  a  dreadJiil  falling 
off  in  the  home  consumption.  This,  it  will  be 
easily  understood,  is  a  refuge  from  which  tliere  are 
no  such  short  and  sure  means  of  hunting  him  out 
as  in  the  case  of  exports ;  for  goods  intended  for 
h<Hue  consumption,  passing  through  no  Govern- 
ment department  have  no  estimate  or  record  made 
of  them.  But»  even  in  the  absence  of  precise 
figures,  and  even  on  his  own  ground,  it  is  eanly 
seen  tluit  he  is  still  unable  to  stand  for  a  moment 
against  the  inconvertible  and  obvwus  facts.  In 
this  portion  idso  of  his  article  he  confines  himself 
to  cotton,  and  we  are  ready  to  meet  him  here. 
Hifl  pontion  is,  that  agricultural  distress  has  gready 
decressed  the  consumption  of  cotton,  and  depressed 
the  manufacturing  interests.  Now,  where  are  the 
symptoms  and  probabltitiee,  or  even  p(7&Bibilities — 
for  in  this  case  we  have  no  more  precise  data  for 
forming  an  opinion — of  any  such  thing?  Now, 
if  it  were  true  that  employment  is  scarce  and 
wages  low  in  the  manufacturing  districte,  there 
would  be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  "  Black- 
wood's" argument  But,  if  any  faith  can  be  placed 
in  the  concurring  reporta  of  those  on  the  spot  and 
knowing  best,  it  is  not  only  not  true,  but  tlie  very 
reverse  of  truth;  at  all  events,  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  deny  that  there  is  no  manufacturing 
distress  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  its  extent, 
or  even  existence,  a  commonly  known  and  admit- 
ted fact — ^no  distress,  therdbre,  which  is  of  sny 
viJae  for  "  Blackwood's"  argument  Wha^  thra, 
is  the  other  evidence  ?  That  the  agriculturists  are 
so  distre-ssed  that  they  most  be  buying  less?  We 
maintain  that,  so  far  from  there  beyig  any  must  in 
tiie  case,  tiiero  is  not  ajp|^^y®c@«4@  pos- 
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Bibility.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which  agricnl- 
turists  are  divided,  take  first  the  fanners  and  land- 
lords. SnppoffiDg  these  to  have  been  of  late  stinted 
in  their  means,  what  is  the  effect  that  that  wonld 
be  likely  to  produce  npon  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton? In  the  first  place  the  two  classes,  taken 
together,  are  a  very  small  nomber  as  comiwred 
with  the  whole  population ;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  cotton-manofacturers  are  of  universal 
and  not  of  class  use.  Again :  would  cotton  be  the 
thing  in  which  men  findinp;  a  diminution  in  their 
rents  or  profits  woold  b^n  to  retrench?  When 
men  find  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  in  their 
income,  are  their  shirts  the  first  or  the  last  articles 
which  th^  are  likely  to  reduce  or  dispense  with  ? 
On  the  whole,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
peopio  are  more  apt  to  b^in  with  luxuries,  such  as 
wine,  brandy,  sugar,  tea,  or  coffee ;  but  it  ia  a  fact 
demonstrated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  that 
the  consumption  of  these  articles  has,  during  the 
|>eriod  in  question,  been  not  only  maintained,  but 
increased.  Now  people  who  believe  that  land- 
lords and  farmers  are  more  likely  to  dock  their 
shirts  than  drink  less  wine  under  the  pressure  of 
bad  times,  will  see  force  in  Blackwood's"  deduc- 
tions on  tills  point,  and  nobody  else  will.  There 
remains  the  labourer.  Great  manufacturing  dis- 
ttoBB,  it  seems,  is  catued  by  the  agricultural  labourer 
now  "  buying  a  smaller  amount  of  goods."  We 
answer,  first,  that  the  agricultural  labourers  are  as 
able  to  buy  goods  as  ever ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
not  posnble  that  any  reduction  they  coiud  make  in 
their  consumption  would  sensibly  affect  the  demand. 
Not  an  acre  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  nor  is  a 
man  less  employed.  We  defy  all  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. We  challenge  evidence,  too,  that,  even  in 
selected  cases  of  **  reduced  wages,"  the  reduction  is 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  f^l  in  the  price  of 
food,  consequently  leaving  the  labourer  with  as 
much  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  as  ever.  And 
we  must  remark,  in  passing,  that  if  the  labourer 
had  not  been  reduced  to  an  unnatural  and  abnormal 
position  under  Protection,  his  wages  would  not,  any 
more  than  the  wages  of  other  workmen^  have  been 
redoced  in  proportion  to  the  redaction  of  tiie  price 
of  food,  or  fiH>m  any  other  cauae^  save  a  decrease, 
of  demand  for,  or  an  increase  of  supply  of,  labour. 
Again,  the  labourers  hare  long  been,*taking  head 
for  head,  the  smallest  consumers  of  fabrics,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  value.  They  "  want  but  little  (and) 
want  that  little  (very)  long."  Remember  the  garb 
of  an  English  agricultural  labourer  in  the  days  of 
Protection,  and  say  if  he  looked  like  a  valuable 
customer  to  the  ha'berdasher  and  clothier,  and,  at 
this  moment,  if  there  is  any  change  for  the  worse 
in  ihe  fashion  and  sufficiency  of  his  garments. 

The  answer  to  this  query  we  leave  with  the 
utmost  confidence  to  any  and  every  one  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  and  the  faculty 
of  comparing ;  for  others,  who  veil  their  reluct- 
ance to  give  evidence  under  the  common  form  of 
"don't  recollect,"  and  "can't  say,"  we  are  fortu- 
nately possessed  of  an  established  iact,  which  is 
conclusive  upon  the  question  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress, 60  far  as  that  term  ia  applicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  class.   When  onployment 


is  scarce,  only  the  best  labourers  obtain  constant 
work,  and  the  remainder  have  no  alterBative  be- 
tween a  miserable  existence  on  wagee  casually 
earned,  or  a  resort  to  parish  relief.  The  number 
of  individuals  applying  for  the  latter  represent  widi 
unerring  accuracy  the  pressure  upon  the  class  to 
which  they  belong ;  in  other  words,  the  poor-rates 
are  an  exact  criterion  of  the  distress  of  the  labour-  i 
ing  population.  Now,  as  Free-trade — a  systoa 
bad  in  principle  and  ruinous  in  practice,  according 
to  "  Blackwood" — has  contmuoosly  developed  itedf 
during  the  last  three  years,  it  follovro,  if  it  affcch 
the  laboming  classes  at  all,  ^mot  condition 
should  exhibit  pros^essive  deterioration.  If  the 
home  market  for  manufactures  fails  from  the  low 
price  obtained  by  the  agriculturist  for  bis  labooTf  i 
the  artisan  must  of  course  suffer,  and  all  trades 
connected  with  agriculture  and  manufactures  mart 
also  feel  the  pressure  in  a  certain  definite  proportion; 
all  the  labouring  classes  should,  in  short,  send  aa 
increasing  proportion  of  claimants  for  relief  to  the 
workhouse.  This  is  notoriously  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,in  every  quarter  the  poor-rates  have  dunni- 
ished,  whether  in  town  or  in  the  country,  whether 
in  England  or  Scotland,  whether  in  Great  Kitain  i 
or  Ireknd.  The  recent  return  from  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  shows  that  in  England  and  Wales 
tiie  decrease  of  pauperism  is  continuoos  and  pn>- 
greesive.  Their  gross  returns  of  paupers  rdieved 
on  the  1  St  July,  1849,  and  the  let  July,  1850,  an 
885,737  and  829,708  respectively,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  6.3  per  cent ;  and  of  ^le-bodied  male 
paupers,  8,719  and  4,440,  relieved  at  the  abeve  i 
periods,  a  decrease  of  49.1  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  ! 
half.  How  many  of  these  were  agricultural  iBhoa- 
era  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
first  date  the  agricultural  counties  of  Sussex,  Buck* 
ingham,  Devon,  Northampton,  and  Warwickshire 
supplied  only  ninety-seven  in  all !  At  the  second 
date  they  supplied  still  fewer ;  and  in  the  boe  of 
this  we  are  told  by  "  Blackwood "  to  believe  tfatf 
agricultural  labourers  are  degenerating  into  a  holds 
of  shirtless  serfs,  and  involving  the  hapless  mam- 
facturer  of  long-cloth  in  their  ruin.  A  few  yean 
more  of  sodi  pn^essive  ruin  would  make  the 
calculation  of  poor-rates  an  affiur  of  iufinitenaial 
minuteness,  and  deprive  the  mihappy  Protectioiusls 
of  their  last  and  dearest  luxury  of  despmr. 

Without,  however,  speculating  upon  futnTS  po^ 
sibilities,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  results  that  we 
have  arrived  at  We  are  told  by  "Blackwood* 
and  other  champions  of  Protection,  that  our  Free- 
trade  system  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  it  has 
practically  been  proved  so  by  decay  of  trade  and 
agriculture — the  one  to  be  discovered  in  official 
statistics,  the  other  to  be  inferred  from  the  supposed 
disadvantages  incurred  from  foreign  competition 
We  have  shown  fi*om  facts  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted that  trade  has  largely  increased  in  a  period 
coincident  with  the  development  of  Sir  Uobeit 
Peel's  legislative  changes — that  the  condition 
agricultural  labourers  has  actually  improved  duriiQ 
the  same  period;  and,  parenlbetically,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  anavrer  the  puerile  objection  that 
"the  foreigner  sells  more  and  buys  lees."  We 
should,  however,  If^gf  |i^@t9(l^  A(el»ow  tin 
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aaaertion  if  we  could  do  so  consistently  with  troth 
and  the  possibility  of  the  thing. 

But  the  laws  which  rcj^ulate  exchanges  are,  un- 
fortonately,  inexorable,  'fhe  foreigner  who  brings 
his  corn  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  its 
price  and  equivalent  in  value — whether  tiiat  equi- 
valent be  in  the  form  of  manufiu:tures  or  money, 
or  of  both.  If,  therefore,  he  is  indifferent  to  our 
manufactures,  he  will  take  gold ;  or  if  he  takes  a  less 
value  of  manufactures  than  he  brings  of  corn,  the 
defi<aen(^  must  be  made  up  with  bullioD.  Vroin 
this  there  is  no  escape,  nor  ia  there  from  the  con- 
trary. The  steady  flow  of  bullion  hitherwords, 
mad  the  consequent  accumulation  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling  in  the  &ink,  is  conclusive 
that,  so  far  from  its  bemg  the  foreigner,  it  is  Great 


Britain  herself  that,  under  the  deplorable  system 
of  Free-trade,  is  at  this  moment,  and  for  some 
time  past  has  been,  "  buying  lees  and  selling  more" 
than  heretofore.  If  it  were  otheranse,  tlie  bullion 
at  the  Bank  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing,  it 
would  merely  come  to  this :  that  the  foreigner  was 
content  with  the  thriftless  bargain  of  receiving  less 
than  he  gave,  or,  in  other  words,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  foreign  produce  mtuld  drop,  like  manna 
from  heaven,  into  the  months  of  our  hungry  mil- 
lions—a jdienomtmon  which  political  economists 
are  certainly  not  in  the  habit  of  anticipating,  bat 
which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  most  querulous 
Conservative  could  contemplate  rather  as  a  curse 
than  a  blessing. 


ARCHEOLOGY 

The  inquiry  is  sometimes  made,  wh^er  the  study 
-oS  archffiology  is  making  any  real  progress  in  this 
-country,  wheuier  its  objects  are  better  apprehended 
-tium  heretofore,  whetiicr,  in  fact,  history,  speaking 
by  its  monuments,  has  aroused  any  real  and  active 
-Eeal  in  its  behalf  in  this  busy  island  of  ours  ? 

The  answer  may  perhaps  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
ftopeful  affirmative.  \Ve  trust  that  a  taste,  real  or 
"fancied,  has  sprong  up,  and  that  churchwardens 
-«verywhere  within  the  United  Kingdom  are  now 
admonished  to  be  less  liberal  of  whitewash  and 
plaBter  when  they  set  to  work  to  "repair  and 
beautify,"  and  that  the  Royal  Sappers  and  ^iners 
are  now  no  longer  permitted  to  demolish  a  crom- 
lech when  blocbi  of  gramte  are  wanted  for  the  base 
-of  a  colnmn. 

Bul^  as  we  proceed -farther,  we  must  express  oar 
-ocmviction  tiiat  hat  little  has  been  ^ected,  notwith- 
standing the  talk  to  the  contrary,  4iy  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  archseolcvical  societies.  The  best 
papers  that  have  appeared  in  the  two  journals  now 
in.  existence  are  the  productions  of  men  in  their 
closets,  and  were  never  the  result  of  the  peripatetic 
exhibitions  which  have  been  made  at  these  gather- 
ings. That  some  such  declaration  was  needed  can- 
not be  denied ;  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  British 
Archseological  Society  at  Bourne  Park,  near  Canter- 
"bury,  fully  answered  that  purpose.  It  arrested  the 
attention  of  those  who  were  before  inclined  to 
pooh-pooh  antiquarianism,  and  gave  cncoun^e- 
ment  to  the  few  already  devoted  to  the  study.  All 
vras  enthusiasm ;  and  if  there  were  some  for  whom 
the  hospitidity  of  the  President  had  more  charms 
than  the  dry  bones  of  th^  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers, 
there  were  many  who  looked  upon  that  day  as  a 
propitious  one  for  national  arclueology.  The  tumuli 
on  the  adjacent  downs  had,  it  is  true,  been  well 
ransacked,  for  a  second  time,  three  years  previously, 
And  fumished  but  few  objects  of  interest  on  tins 
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occasion ;  hat  there  was  enough  to  awoken  reflec- 
tion and  lead  to  inquiry,  and  uie  object  of  the  first 
president  was  attaiD«L  Even  the  unreflecting 
began  to  wonder  what  could  induce  a  doctor  of 
the  Church,  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  geo- 
logical science,  to  work  with  spade  and  mattock, 
and  with  a  handkerchief  around  his  head,  like  a 
"nawey,"  in  the  cist  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  tumulus. 

Pity  that  such  a  demonstration  should  have  been 
followed  by  the  envy,  strife,  and  bickering  which 
shortly  succeeded ;  pity  that,  as  the  subject  was  not 
exhausted^  that  as  there  was  room  enough  for  aU^ 
each  had  not  chosen  his  branch  of  antiqaity  and 
wolfed  diligendy  in  it,  instead  of  seeking  occasion 
of  ofience,  and  indulging  in  sinister  imputations. 

We  make  these  remarks  with  no  desire  to.  in- 
dulge in  individaal  censure,  but  as  recording  our 
protest  against  dtvinon  in  such  a  cause,  when  unity 
was  so  much,  so  ardently  to  be  desired.  But  the 
breach  has  been  mode,  and  time  alone  will  close  it 
The  lore  of  antiquity  appears  to  us  to  be  a  cha- 
racteristic of  gentie  minds,  nor  is  this  taste  of 
modem  origin :  there  were  antiquaries  in  the  old 
times  before  us.  Homer  speaks  reverently  of  what 
had  passed  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  Seneca 
betrays  the  same  feeling  in  many  places;  while  the 
great  master  of  eloquence  enunciates  the  striking 
truth,  "  nescire  quid  antea  quam  natus  sis  acciderit, 
id  est  semper  esse  puerum" — to  know  only  of  the 

fwesent  is  to  be  always  a  child !  Let  him  who 
Qves  antiquity,  and  dreads  the  cold  sneer  of  the 
utilitarian,  bind  this  sentence  as  a  phylactery  cm  his 
forehead,  and  write  it  on  the  lintel  of  his  door. 

To  descend  to  later  times,  Petrarch  loved  and 
cherished  antiquity.  Reared  in  a  coun^  where 
the  footprints  of  emperors  and  consuls,  of  heroes 
and  lawgivers,  were  scarcely  yet  effaced,  he  could 
duly  appreciate  the  preaous  treasures  which 
came  into  his  poase8sioiyig^^^@^Dji©^^ter, 
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addressed  to  the  Emperor  Oharlei  the  fifth,  with 
a  prwent  of  ancient  coins,  bearing  the  effigies  of 
great  men,  attests  at  oiK-e  his  taste,  tact,  and  judg- 
ment "  Behold,  Csesar,"  says  he,  "those  to  whom 
joa  have  sncceeded,  to  whose  form  and  image  yon 
should  adapt  yourself.  I  can  only  know  and  de- 
■cribe  the  deeds  of  these  men  ;  you  may  not  only 
know  but  follow  their  esaraple !" 

Cham»r  in  many  places  epeslcs  with  the  ^rit  of 
m  antiquary,  even  while  indnlging  in  a  bit  of 
good-natured  sarcasm  i^inst  ancient  follies  and 
inperstitions.  But  Leiand  may  truly  be  desig- 
■ated  the  father  of  English  ardueolt^ista.  His  "  Iti- 
nerary "  is  a  mine  of  topographical  and  archaeolo- 
{^cal  information ;  and  the  student  of  the  pest  tarns 
at  this  time,  and  will  continue  to  refer  to  his  pages 
with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  many  records  of 
our  national  antiquities  now  no  more.  Spenser 
might  have  said  something  in  his  praise,  but  then 
he  had  to  blazon  the  living—  - 

"CAmdent  the  noarice  of  aotiquitie. 
And  Unthome  anto  Ule  socceeding  age." 

Yet  Camden,  great  and  manifest  as  is  his  merit, 
was  in  reality  more  at  home  in  the  muniment- 
chest,  and  had  but  Itttle  discemment  out  of  his 
own  peculiar  province;  vitneas  his  handing  over 
some  of  the  most  intereeting  of  our  national  anti- 
quities to  such  a  man  as  Obadiah  ^^'alker.  I>ug- 
ude  was  of  tho  same  stamp.  He  bad  more  love 
for  the  records  of  parchment  and  stained  glass  than 
for  the  recondite  antiqnities  of  his  native  country. 
Yet  all  Englidi  anUqnarieB  will  honour  the  names 
of  Camden  and  Dogdale,  especially  the  latter,  who, 
his  stupendous  "  Monaaticon,"  has  rused  an  en- 
during monument  to  himself,  and  cd^ed  the  gra- 
titude of  ages  yet  to  come. 

And  here  we  most  interptdate  a  few  words  of 
remark  in  respect  of  numismatic  studies.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
English  antiquaries  are,  like  Camden,  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  coins  even  of  tiieir  own  country. 
To  foreigners  this  is  a  subject  of  unspeakable  won- 
der, and  oocu8i(Hially  of  biting  sarcasm,  as  we  our- 
selves can  testify.  An  intelligent  Frenchman  or 
German  cannot  conceive  it  possible  tiiat  an  anti- 
quary, especially  he  who  would  study  art,  can  pass 
over  the  only  objects  that  can  give  him  a  compre- 
hensive and  unbroken  view  of  it  Awm  its  dawn  to 
llie  present  hour.  And  yet  such  is  the  foct  Bntwe 
leave  it  to  numismatists  to  vuvlicate  tl^  fovotuv 
ite  study,  merely  observing  that  we  would  advise  all 
jcmng  men  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  antiquary  to 
be^n  witii  the  study  of  old  coins,  l^ey  contun, 
within  the  most  circumscribed  space,  more  infor- 
mation than  can  powibly  be  found  in  any  other 
ancient  monuments;  they  will  impart  lessons  in 
dironology,  iconography,  mythology,  paleography, 
and  other  branches  of  antiquarian  study,  and  thus 
store  and  fit  the  mind  fur  deeper  research,  and 
a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  archaology. 

If  C.imrlen  and  Dugdale  treated  some  of  our 
English  antiquities  with  less  respect  than  they 
merited,  there  was  one  at  this  period  who  neglected 
notiiing  which  could  shed  light  on  British  history. 
This  was  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  whose  well-known 


manuscript  collections  still  exist  to  gntify  the 
searcher  into  antiquity.  The  few  ancient  ^tsh 
coins  which  are  to  lie  found  in  the  numisniatic 
collection  of  the  British  Museum  are  cbicflv  (rf 
his  preservation,  and,  we  believe,  once  famed  a 
part  of  his  cabinet  And  here  let  as  do  joBticc  ta 
the  memory  of  a  prince  whom  all  vxiters  agree  in 
representing  as  a  youth  of  rare  promise.  Heorj, 
the  son  of  James  the  First,  was  an  antiqurf 
and  a  numiran^ist ;  and  a  document  has  lately  boes 
cited  showing  that  the  collection  of  Gorlouu,  it 
Dort,  was  purchased  for  him  a  short  time  previooa 
to  his  death.  This  came  to  his  brodier,  the  vakh 
tnn&te  Charles,  whose  taste  was  well  known,  and 
whose  cabinet  of  antiquities  of  all  kindi,  lod 
collection  of  picturea  and  objects  of  vtiu,  m 
spoken  of  by  continental  writera  who  visiud 
England  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  great 
civil  war.  But  after  this  a  period  arrived  when 
antiquarianism  began  to  culminate  in  En^^ani 
A  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  refined  taste  eet 
an  example  to  his  order  and  the  whole  of  \at 
educated  countrymen  by  collecting  marble  &t  s 
great  expense  from  Greece  and  Italy.  To  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  it  is  well  known  Oxford  oweg  one 
of  its  greatest  attractions.  It  could  be  wished  that 
his  lordship  had  shown  as  much  regard  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  antiquities  of  his  native  land;  M 
in  those  times  men  did  not  think  of  atsdji^ 
msdiasval  and  classical  remaina  together,  and  at  tlis 
present  day  the  same  oversight  is  committed.  Hid 
but  a  portion  o£  bia  lordship's  dili^nce  beta 
bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  EnmiiA  uok* 
mentB  then  fast  banning  to  decay,  what  tmsarti 
of  art  might  have  been  preserved  to  us !  in 
gratefid,  however,  for  what  he  accomplished;  lid 
dwell  with  no  small  delight  on  the  acts  erf  a  mi 
whose  taste  and  cultivation  led  him  to  adopt  auk 
a  pursuit  when  all  around  him  were  iBunmed  is 
the  follies,  the  vices,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  GOin|t 
and  profiigato  t;ourt 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Bobert  Cotton.  In  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Elizabeth  (AD.,  1572),  the 
learned  Archbi^p  Parker,  in  conjunction  vith 
Sir  Robert,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  society  for  Us 
preservation  and  illustratkn  of  the  andest  Toour 
ments  of  IGn^and.   Hie  meniwrB  met  ibr  wn 
than  twenty  years  at  the  hoiue  4Mf  Cotton,  ud  it 
appears  \ty  a  manusmpt  in  the  Britidi  Uwid^ 
one  forming  a  portion  w  his  celebisted  collflctio% 
that  in  15^  they  had  contemplated  applyiig  to 
the  Queen  for  a  charter  of  inoorpuratioB,  but  At 
death  of  Elisabeth  put  an  end  to  tiie  design,  vlu<A 
appears  to  have  l^n  abandoned.    The  social  : 
notwithstanding,  still  held  together  until  the  yeir  i 
1604^  when  James  the  First,  for  etme  reason  berf  | 
known  to  that  libel  on  Royalty,  abolished  it  Ai 
attempt  to  resuscitate  it  about  thirteen  years  t&s-  , 
wards  proved  abortive.  j 

The  civil  dissensions  in  the  reign  CSisrlea  ^  | 
First  were  fotal  to  the  restoration  of'such  s  doaetf, 
or  it  is  possible  that,  with  the  King's  fondsea  ^ 
art,  and  his  possession  of  many  objects  of  antiqa*' 
rian  interest,  he  might  have  been  induced  to  foeter 
the  project 
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the  anUqnary'B  peacefal  occupation  was  resumed, 
and  men  who  loved  antiquity  again  congregated 
together,  exhibited  their  relics,  many,  perhaps^ 
acquired  while  leading  a  life  of  exile  abroad,  com- 
pared notes,  and  discussed  various  poiuta  of  archae- 
ology, if  not  with  equal  acumeu,  at  leaut  with  as 
much  zeal,  as  the  same  class  in  our  time.  To  this 
period  belonged  Aubrey,  a  name  justly  venerated 
by  the  English  antiquary. 

About  the  year  1707,  the  friends  of  antii]uity 
began  to  consider  some  plan  for  giving  permanence 
to  their  doings.  Their  deliberations  ended  in  the 
ibunding  of  a  society  called  the  Antiquaries  So- 
ciety. They  met  every  Friday  evening,  at  the 
Bear  Tavern,  in  the  Strand.  Among  tliose  who 
took  an  active  part  in  these  deliberations  was  Peter 
le  Neve,  the  Herald ;  Holmes,  the  Deputy  Keeper 
<^  the  Records  in  the  Tower ;  Satteley,  author  of 
dko  "  Antiquities  of  Rutupias Elstob,  and  Madox, 
who  wrote  the  "  History  of  the  Exchequer  " — Le 
Keve  acting  as  president  In  the  following  year, 
tfus  little  band  of  antiquaries  removed  to  the 
Young  Devil  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street,  from  which 
(hey  subsequently  shifted  to  the  Fountain,  near 
Ohancery-lane,  They  were  now  joined  by  Stukeley, 
the  two  brothers,  Roger  and  Hamoel  Gale,  Brown, 
Willis,  Austis,  the  historian  of  the  Order  of  the 
Grarter,  and  others  of  inferior  note.  Waoley  pre- 
pared the  plan  of  operation.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  society  received  a  proper  form 
and  body  until  about  ten  years  afterwar<hi ;  for  in 
the  year  1717  their  officers  were  first  formally 
chosen.  Peter  le  Neve  was  elected  president; 
Stukeley  was  secretary,  known  for  his  zeal  for 
the  preservation  of  anUquities,  but  ridiculous  for 
Ms  pedantry  and  for  his  absurd  reveries,  espe- 
Ofllly  that  regarding  Oriana,  whom,  in  ooe  of 
Ids  fits  of  speculation,  he  wedded  to  the  rebel 
Oususius.  Samuel  Gale  was  the  treasurer,  and 
Talman  director.  George  Vertue,  the  antiquary, 
artiBt,  and  engraver,  in  the  last  capacity  a  man  of 
great  ability,  as  his  numerous  works  testify,  at  this 
time  joined  the  society.  Hie  number  of  members 
was  limited  to  100,  and  there  was  no  honorary 
fist 

For  some  reason  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted, the  antiquaries  again  flitted,  and  we  find 
dieaii,  in  1727,  occupying  apartments  in  Gray's 
Inn-lane,  and  st^iaeqn«^y  m  the  Temple.  In 
1728  their  meetings  were  renewed,  and  the  society 
mat  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street,  on  Thurs- 
day evenings,  after  the  ROTal  Bodety  had  broken 
up.  HaitUmd,  in  his  **  lustory  of  London,"  tbxus 
qpeaks  of  them  at  this  time : — 

**  The  tocietf,  hitherto  haTio;  no  booM  of  tbeir  own, 
meet  every  Tbursday  evening,  about  leven  o'clock,  at  tlie 
Mitre  Tarern,  ia  Fleet-street,  where  antiquitiM  are  pro- 
duced and  conaidered,  dmights  ud  inprcsdoas  hereof 
taken,  disaertOiOBs  read,  and  miaotea  of  tbe  aeraid 
tnnsactiona  entered ;  and  the  whole  economy  under  auch 
admirable  r^latkms,  that  probably,  in  a  short  time,  they 
■1^  apply  for  a  Royal  power  of  incorporation." 

Hiis  was  soon  to  be  verified.  In  1750,  the 
antiquarians  resolved  to  obtun,  if  possible,  a  Royal 
Charter  of  incorporation ;  and  as  their  doings  had 
loDg  ainoe  attracted  the  attenticm  of  penons  of 
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rank  and  station,  tbia  was  effected  without  diffi- 
culty, and  in  1751  they  obtainad  the  object  of 
their  wishes.  In  1753  they  again  removed,  and 
leaving  the  tavern,  took  a  house  in  Chancery-lane 
whence  they  again  shifted,  for  the  last  time,  to 
Somerset  House — George  the  Third  having,  in 
1780,  assigned  them  apartments  adjoining  thoao 
apportioned  to  the  Royal  Society,  where  they  still 
continue  to  meet  Their  chief  publications  have 
been  the  "  Archeeologia,  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts'* 
relating  to  antiquity,  which  now  extends  to  thirty- 
three  volumes  of  quarto,  and  contains  their  transac- 
tions for  the  last  hundred  years.  Of  tbe  relative 
merits  we  must  speak  at  some  future  time ;  it  ia 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  communu»> 
tions  are  very  varied,  and  of  very  uneqtial  value 
ami  character,  and  that  the  bulk  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  antiquarian  labours  of  onr  neigh- 
bours, the  French.  The  "Vetuata  Monumenta," 
another  publication  of  the  Society  of  Antiquariei^ 
has  now,  we  believe,  extended  to  ax.  volumes.  It» 
publication,  we  hear,  has  been  suspended,  tbe  society 
having  been  slow  to  recognise  Uie  fact  that  this  la 
not  an  age  of  fulio8,and  that  a  huge  unwieldy  book 
is  now  voted  an  incumbrance.  Among  the  platee 
with  which  these  volumes  are  illustrated  are  a 
series  representing  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  ano* 
ther  of  subjecta  of  the  Painted  Chamber  at  West* 
minster.  The  society  has  also  contributed,  1,  to 
the  publication  of  Folker's  "  Table  of  English  Stiver 
and  Gold  Coins,"  a  work  now  merged  in  Ruding'a 
"  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
Dependencies ;"  2,  "  The  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edward  the  First ;"  3,  "  Ordinances  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  the  Royal  Household,  from  the  Reign  of 
Edward  the  Third  to  that  of  William  and  Mary 
it  Roy's  "  ]£litary  Antiquities 5,  several  volumes 
on  cathedral  antiquities ;  6,  "  The  Metric^  Para- 
phrase of  Csedmon,"  a  volume  of  inestimi^le  valna 
to  the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  and,  7,  a  transla- 
tiou  of  Wace's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Brut,"  with  the 
original  text  They  subscribed  liberally  in  Vertue'a 
time  to  some  of  the  works  of  that  clever  artist  and 
engraver,  several  of  which  appeared  in  the  early 
volumes  of  the  "  Vetusta  Monumenta." 

We  have  already  said  that  it  is  our  purpose  to 
discuss  at  a  future  time  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
contributions  to  the  "  Archnologia."  With  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Sodiety  of 
Antiquaries  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  all  we  hope 
is,  (hat  they  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  amhas- 
olo£^  in  Ejnglukd.  Nor  do  we  desire  to  say  mors 
on  the  subject  of  the  division  amng  the  promoteK» 
of  the  itinenmt  society,  wludi  dates  its  existepoe 
from  the  doee  of  the  year  1B43,  and  now  exists  in, 
two  distinct  bodies,  wsa  what  has  escaped  na  at  the- 
commencement  of  this  arUcle.  Time  can  alone- 
bring  about  the  wished-for  fusion.  What  we  wishr 
to  see  encouraged  is,  the  apparently  growing  taste 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  study  which  throws  so  mudk 
light  upon  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  past  times.  The  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literatiu^  contain  many  valuable 
liHtpers  on  classical  antiquities,  which  ought  to  have 
been  printed  by  Uie  Society  of  Aptkiqari <».  ivritose 
volumes  are  too  often  i^iettBXftddVvrai'y^'ua^ 
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BcriptB  of  historical  docnments,  acceanble  to  most 
people  among  the  vast  stores  <^  the  BritiBh  Mosenm. 

Wiiat  we  mo6t  desire  to  see  is,  a  more  careliil 
regard  for  the  preservation  and  illustration  of 
ancient  monoments  sfill  existing  in  Ei^land.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  contribntions  to  our  literature, 
which  the  Eng^)i8h  antiquary  cannot  prize  too 
highly,  is  tbe  "  Codex  Diplomaticns  ^vi  Baxonici," 
edited  by  Mr.  Kemble,  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  tbe  English  Historical  Society.  In 
these  Tolumes,  of  which,  we  believe,  six  have  now 
been  published,  a  vast  amount  of  antiquarian  illus- 
tration may  be  found,  to  delight  those  who  love  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  Time.  It  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  this  work,  or  that  which  may  be 
fiurly  coupled  with  it,  the  "Ancient  Laws  «td 
Institutes  of  England,"  edited  by  Mr.  Thorpe.  To 
those  may  be  added  the  "  Mouumenta  Historica 
Britannica,"  recently  published  by  our  Govern- 
ment. This  work,  which  was  originally  commenced 
many  years  since  by  Mr.  Petrie,  was  completed 
under  the  carofnl  superintendence  of  Mr.  PnfTns 
Hardy.  Besides  moA  carefully  collated  transcripts 
from  all  the  ancient  historians  who  mention  Bri- 
tain, it  contains  a  list  of  Roman  monamental  in- 
scriptions fonnd  iu,  or  having  reference  to,  this 
country.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
modesty  of  the  hut  editor  induced  him  to  commit 
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the  task  of  describing  the  andent  British  coins  to 
another,  as  many  specimens  allowed  by  mA 
nomismaUsts  to  be  indubitably  British  an  ut 
given  in  this  work,  though  they  are  continued  to 
be  purchased  at  large  prices,  as  Britiah  eoim,  for 
the  national  collection. 

In  concluaion,  without  adopting  the  precise 
terms  of  one  who  laboured  bard  in  his  voCfttion, 
we  commend  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  anec- 
dote which  follows,  recommending  it  not  only  to 
tbe  fledgling  archseologist,  but  also  to  him  wk 
has  grown  grey  in  tlie  pursuit  "  A  wander  wit 
of  Wiltshire,  rambling  to  Rome,  to  gaze  at  inti- 
quities,  and  there  screwing  himself  iuto  the  com* 
pany  of  antiquaries,  they  entreated  him  to  illustnle 
unto  them  that  Amons  monument  in  his  conntix, 
called  Stonoffe,  His  answer  was,  that  he  hid 
never  seen,  scarce  ever  heard  of  it.  ^"hertnpoB 
they  kicked  him  out  of  doors,  and  bfule  him  go 
home  and  see  SUmage  ;  and  I  wish  iJl  nn 
Esopical  cocks  as  sligjit  these  admired  atones,  and 
other  our  domestick  monuments  (bywbicktbrr 
might  he  admonished  to  eschew  some  eril  ordoe 
some  good),  and  scrape  fur  barleycorns  of  thu^ 
out  of  foreign  dnnghills,  might  be  handled,  or 
rather  fooled,  as  he  was."* 


*  Tboom  Hcarnt. 
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Kingteoimf^  !  a  Tale,  By  Mrs.  Gobdon,  Author 
of ''The  Fortunes  of  the  Fitdconars."  3  vols. 
Newhy,  London. 
This  tale  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  Mrs. 
Gordon's  former  work.  It  displays  the  same  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  Scottish  life  in  all  its  varie- 
ties and  shades,  it  abounds  in  the  same  graphic 
sketches  of  persons  and  things,  but  the  plot  in  the 
work  before  us  is  much  more  skilfully  constructed, 
and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  proportiouably 
increased.  Arthur  Bertram,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  well-descended  Scottish 
baronet  While  on  a  visit  to  his  parents  he  meets 
and  falls  in  love  with  Beatrice  Lockhart,  an  amiable 
and  clever  girl,  who  resides,  iu  the  netghbonrhood, 
with  her  grandmother  and  two  maiden  aunts,  true 
■pecimens,  all  of  them,  of  the  poorer  class  of  Scot- 
tish gentlefolks.  The  old  lady  is  very  self-willed, 
full  of  unconquerable  prejudices,  and  her  rigid 
habits  of  domestic  economy  border  very  closely 
upon  meanness.  The  character  of  one  of  her 
dai^hters,  Miss  Willie,  partakes  very  much  of  that 
of  her  parent ;  while  Miss  Grace,  though  vain  and 
silly,  is  kindheartcd.  Such  is  the  household  in 
which  the  heroine  passes  her  youth,  contrasting 
vividly  as  it  does  with  the  splendid  establishment 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bertram,  at  Kingsconnell,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 


Young  Bertram  and  Miss  Lockhart  &11  cm 
head  and  can  in  love  with  each  other  before  eate 
they  themselves  or  any  one  else  is  aware  of  the 
important  fact  Hie  suspciona  of  Laily  Beitrut, 
the  hero's  mother,  arc,  however,  at  lengtii  anwBtd. 
The  character  of  this  person,  an  EnglidiwoBiitt  of 
rank,  is  exceedingly  well  drawn.  Under  a  higbly 
polished  and  pleasing  exterior,  she  veils  a  dispoa* 
tion  of  the  most  intense  selfishness.  In  resli^ri'i' 
is  indifferent  to  everything  save  her  own  aggn»* 
disement  and  that  of  her  children  ;  yet  art  hss  done 
so  much  for  her  education,  she  is  so  perfectly  But- 
tress of  herself,  that  she  can  with  case  render  hfx- 
self  popular,  at  least  for  the  time,  in  whsiertf 
society  she  may  happen  to  be.  We  may  resdDy  Bup* 
pose  that  this  experienced  lady  observed  at  jeogu 
with  alarm  her  son's  attachment  to  a  portioBlee 
girl,  and  tiiat  she  took  speedy  atcps  to  prevent  its 
further  growth.  Having  questioned  him  on  th^ 
subject,  and  ascertained  that  no  actual  engagemed 
existed  between  the  lovers,  she  pointed  out  the 
ruinous  consequences  which  must  result  from  ' 
continuation  of  their  intimacy.  She  assured  m 
that  Sir  Thomas  would  never  consent  to  thrir 
union,  and,  such  being  the  case,  that  any  farther 
attentions  to  Miss  Lockhart  upon  his  part  m\pA 
seriouslv  compromise  the  -prospects,  if  not  tiw 
character,  of  a  ix§V3re«ii^Udd3i^^&c(iTe  &n, 
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the  lo6s  of  whoae  iociety,  through  tiiis  anfortanate 
afbir,  she  could  not  cease  to  regret  By  appealing 
in  tank  to  the  filial  affection  and  to  the  chivalrous 
nature  of  her  son,  the  artful  mother  at  length 
obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  think  no  more  of 
Beatrice  Lockhart ;  then,  kissing  him  with  the  most 
becoming  grace,  she  left  him  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

Warm-hearted  and  impnlsive.  Arthur  Bertram  in 
no  respect  resembles  his  worldly-minded  mother. 
He  pIuDges  eagerly  into  the  gaiety  and  dissipation 
<if  uie  great  world,  in  order  to  relieve  his  biUer 
disappointment  trough  the  address  of  Lady 
Ber^am,  he  is  thrown  frequently  in  contact  with  a 
yoong  lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, the  only  child  of  an  influential  nobleman. 
Onr  hero  cannot  but  admire  the  charming  Miss 
Adair,  yet  he  does  not  love  her.  His  senses  are 
fiucinated  by  this  high-born  beauty,  and  his  vanity 
is  flattered  by  the  preference  which  she  evinces  to 
himself  amid  a  crowd  of  titled  rivals ;  but  it  is  only 
while  she  is  present  that  her  influence  is  felt  '^lien 
absent  from  the  brilliant  circles  over  which  she 
reigns,  bis  thoughts  revert  to  the  scenes  and  the 
object  of  bis  first  affection.  Piqned  by  his  apparent 
indifference,  the  triumphant  beauty  resolves  to 
ooTupIete  her  conquest ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
miagivii^  of  our  hero,  she  succeeds.  He  marries 
her;  and  finds  that  his  wife  is  devoid  alike  of 
heart  or  faead,  although  she  sings  and  waltzes  to 
perfection.  Arthur  Bertram  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
bear,  with  philosophic  patience,  the  miseries  of  his 
wedded  life.  He  eeetu  distraction  in  gambling, 
in  intrigue,  and  in  the  excitement  of  political  life. 
His  wife,  meanwhile,  continues  her  career  of  heart- 
less dissipation,  and  finally  elopes  with  a  young 


married,  but  who  is  now  a  widow,  and  who  hap- 
pens to  he  at  the  inn  to  which  poor  Bertram  is 
carried  with  the  fatal  bullet  in  his  breast 

Such  is  a  hasty  outline  of  the  main  plot  There 
are,  however,  a  variety  of  characters  and  incidents 
introduced  to  which  we  have  not  referred,  and 
some  of  which,  we  think,  might  have  been  advan- 
tageously omitted,  as  not  contributing  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story.  The  elaborate  genealogies  of 
the  heroine  and  the  hero  too  might  have  well  been 
abridged.  Sodi  details  inspire  little  interest  in 
real  lue,  and  in  fiction  much  less.  But  tiie  main, 
fault  which  we  find  with  the  tale  before  us  as  a 
work  of  art  is,  that  it  contains  far  too  many  painful 
and  tragic  scenes.  First  we  have  the  death  of  the 
heroine's  mother,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
di&tressiug ;  next  we  have  the  deaths  of  the 
hero's  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  are  prematurely 
cut  off ;  then  Mr.  Samner,  the  heroine's  husband, 
dies  suddenly,  leoving  his  widow  a  stranger  in  a 
foreign  land ;  and,  lastly,  comes  the  catastrophe  of 
the  elopement,  the  duel,  and  the  death  of  the  hero. 
All  the  scenes  to  which  we  have  here  referred  ore 
detailed  with  elaboration,  and  they  occupy,  conse- 
quently, a  large  portion  of  the  work.  This  succes- 
sion of  tragic  occurreuces,  this  too  frequent  appeal 
to  the  pity  of  the  reader,  very  materially  weakens 
the  effect  of  the  final  catastrophe,  which,  if  follow- 
ing a  more  smoodi  and  simfHe  series  of  incidents, 
could  not  have  failed  to  produce  a  powerful  im- 
pression. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
truth  and  skill  with  which  the  principal  characters 
are  pourtrayed.  In  Arthur  Bertram  we  see  a  man 
of  fine  parts  and  of  a  generous  nature,  but  without 


ziobleman,  while  her  husband  is  confined  to  his  bed  |  any  fixed  principles  of  morality  or  religion  to 
by  a  serious  illness.  Bertram  ri^es  from  his  sick  restrain  and  guide  his  wayward  passions.  In  his 
bed  to  follow  the  guilty  fugitives ;  and  he  falls, '  mother  we  find  a  true  creature  of  conventional  life, 
like  the  lord  of  "  wanton  Shrewsbury,"  by  the  I  In  the  fitithless  wife  of  Bertram  we  trace  the 
band  of  his  wife's  seducer.  His  dying  hours  are !  career  of  the  spoiled  beauty,  whose  insatiable 
soothed,  however,  by  the  presence  of  his  first  love,  |  vanity  and  thirst  of  admiration  involTS  her  at 
Beabice  Lockhart,  who  has  in  the  interval  been'  length  in  vice  and  rain. 

[The  rrauioder  of  the  Literary  Notices  are  nnavcudably  pos^KHied  till  the  Norsmber  No.] 
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Hail tc ay  Pauengtrf  Auurance  Company. — The  second 
balf-yearly  meetiDif  of  the  Shareholders  id  this  CompsDy 
was  held  on  the  4th  ult.,  at  the  Company's  offices,  3,  Old 
Broad-  street,  Mr.  John  Dean  Paul,  Chatrman  of  the  Coni- 
pBuy,  in  the  chair.  The  adv-ertieement  coareniDg  the 
meeting  haring  been  read,  Mr.  A.  Beattie,  the  Secretary, 
tlsen  submitted  to  the  Directors  the  following  Report : — 
"At  this  second  half-yearly  meeUng,  the  Directors  are 
itmpfPf  to  be  able  to  report  a  derided  increase  in  the  amonnt 
of  jireminms  orer  tliat  of  the  previous  half  -year ;  and  they 
congratulate  the  proprietors  that  the  Company  is  now 
established  on  a  firm  basis,  with  every  prospect  of  asteady 
increase  in  its  business.  The  abstract  statement  of  the 
nccoonts  of  the  Company,  to  the  30tb  June  last,  have 
■already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors ;  and 
firom  wte  it  will  be  leen  Ibat  tbe  amount  of  premiuoii 
re«cind  diuii^  the  half-year  vhicli  tcfmliiatea  on  that 


I  day  amounted  to  2,0871.  Os.  id,,  and  as  tbe  income  of  the 
I  Society  for  tbe  previous  half-year  was  1,42U.  7s.  Id.,  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  premiums  received  in  the  last 
six  months  over  that  of  the  first  six  months  is  665/. 
13s.  3d.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  year  Just  closed  are 
3,S08t  7s.  5d.,  the  expenditure,  indnding  the  sums  paid 
for  compensation  to  parties  injured,  amounts  to  2,480/, 
5s.  6d^  and  after  estimating  the  liabilities  of  the  Company 
for  cbaiges  which  were  not  paid  when  tbe  accounts  woe 
made  up,  and  deducting  them,  the  net  balance  amooots  to 
678i.  Is.  lid.,  which,  for  tbe  first  year  of  •  new  Company, 
the  Directors  conceive,  will  be  regarded  as  a  most  satisfac- 
tory result.  This  bidance,  unless  reduced  hereafter 
payments  for  compensation  on  some  of  the  polides  Istnea 
prior  to  tbe  30tb  Jtuxt,  will  yield  about^qgbt  per  cent,  oa 
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flwt  half-yeariy  mcetiag  tlitjr  will  be  ib  ■  p*>^™  ^ 
iatemt  to  the  pn^ieton  npoo  the  capital  ^  ud  oolen  it 
lltould  be  deemed  necessary  to  reserve  a  portioD  of  the 
nil  plus  to  go  in  diminution  of  preliminary  expenses,  a 
diridend  of  an  almost  rqUHl  amount  to  tbe  interest  msy 
fikewise  tben  be  paid.  The  obrtoDs  course  which  the 
Directora  would  venture  to  rec(MniDeiid  to  the  pvoprieton 
at  th»  meeting,  bowmr,  »  to  icaerre  thii  balance  antil 
the  risk*  opoo  tbe  oM  innirancea  are  run  off.  The  issue 
«f  the  Company's  tickets,  which,  at  tbe  date  of  the  last 
balf-yrarly  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  was  established  on 
twenty- seven  railways,  has  rince  been  extended  to  five 
■tore,  so  that  the  public  can  now  obtain  insnrance  tickets 
on  the  following  lines  of  railway : — ^The  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  all  its  branches ;  Eastern  Counties 
and  Norfolk,  and  all  Its  branches ;  Great  Western,  and  all 
its  branches ;  Midland,  including  the  Leeds  and  Bradford 
and  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol ;  Lancaahire  and  Vorfc- 
Aire,  nnd  all  tbe  lines  connected  with  it;  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick,  and  all  the  lines  connected  with  it;  York 
and  North  Midland,  and  all  the  lines  conttected  with  it; 
Or«at  Northern,  and  all  the  linea  ccmiwcled  with  it;  Lmh 
caster  and  Carlisle,  and  all  tbe  lines  ooanected  with  it ; 
East  Lancashire,  and  all  the  lioet  connected  with  it ;  South 
Devon,  and  all  the  lines  omnected  with  it ;  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle,  and  all  tbe  lines  connected  with  it;  Maryportand 
Carlisle,  and  all  tbe  Unes  connected  with  it ;  Sbrewsbary 
and  Binningfaan,  and  all  tbe  lines  connected  with  it; 
North  StaflTordshire,  and  all  tbe  linn  connaeted  with  it ; 
South  Staffordshire,  and  all  tbe  lines  connected  with  it ; 
£astem  Union,  and  all  tbe  linea  connected  with  it ;  Chester 
and  Holyhead,  and  all  the  linea  connected  with  it ;  Man- 
chester, SbetBeld,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  all  the  Hues  con- 
nected with  it ;  North*  Western,  and  all  the  lines  connected 
vith  it ;  Tair  Vsle,  and  all  tbe  lines  connected  with  it ; 
Cockennouth  and  Workington,  and  all  tbe  linea  connected 
with  it ;  Stockton  and  Hartlepool,  and  all  the  lines  con- 
nected with  it ;  Leeds  and  Think,  and  all  the  lines  con- 
■ected  with  it ;  Caledonian,  and  all  the  linea  connected  with 
it;  Edinbuighand  Glasgow,  and  all  tlie  Knes  connected 
with  it ;  North  British,  and  all  tbe  lines  connected  with  it ; 
Scottish  Central,  and  all  tbt  linea  connected  with  it  i  Scot- 
tish Midland  Janetion,  and  all  Ctie  lines  connected  with  it ; 
Aberdeen,  and  all  die  lines  connected  with  it ;  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  Dundee,  and  all  the  lines  connected  with  it ; 
Dundee,  and  Perth,  and  Aberdeen  Junction,  and  all  ibe 
Gnes  connected  with  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week  the  issue  of  tickets  will  he  establitihed  on  the  South 
Wales,  and  Siirewsbury,  and  Chester  Railways.  Tbe 
anmber  of  singje  journey  tickets  issued  dorilg  the  year 
ending  :iOth  June,  has  been  24,788  first  class;  41,513 
second  class;  43,771  third  class;  total,  110,074  ;  and  the 
periodical  tickets  issued  in  tbe  same  period  baa  been  2,808. 
There  is  still  an  unwillingness  on  the  pnrt  of  two  or  tliree 
Railway  Boards  to  sanction  the  issue  of  insurance  tickets 
on  their  lines.  The  plea  of  alarming  passengers  has  been 
put  forward  as  the  ground  of  this  refusal,  as  if  provision 
agiiost  a  possible  danger  made  danger  more  certain  or 
imDitnent.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  man  to  be  more  afraid  of 
death  because  be  insures  his  life,  or  tliat  he  lives  in  fear  of 
bis  house  being  burnt  because  he  insures  against  fire. 
But,  however,  your  Directors  have  tried  every  reaaonable 
'and  respectful  means  of  influencing  the  Railway  Boards  in 
qneMion  to  afford  the  opportunl^  of  effecting  insurances 
on  those  lines,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  which  they  have  reason 
to  believe  the  public  would  valne.  And  as  your  Directors 
(tan  adopt  no  other  means,  they  wait  the  effect  of  time  and 
yoMfc  opinion  upon  tbe  gentlemen  who  conduct  those  rail- 
ways ;  and  they  hope  nmt,  ere  long,  they  may  consent  to 
Hit  issue  of  inaumiice  ttckMa,  so  that  the  advantages  which 
the  Company  boMa  oat  to  travdlerB  dm^  be  enjt^ed  upon 
Cray  ntilwi^  In  tbe  kingdoas.  Tbe  iKreetors  Matetf  in 
ibie  ust  rnwrt  that  Ibe  principle  of  effecting  insurances 
j^HMt  raUway  accidents  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
in  nunce  and  America ;  tbey  have  just  learned  that  a 
Company  is  now  formed  in  Parts,  under  tbe  authority  of  an 
act  passed  on  the  23«d  and  23rd  April  last,  which  will  com- 
mence the  isaue  of  tieketa  on  tbie  prfneipal  railways  in 
Prance,  as  aotm  as  tbe  necessary  arrangemenla  are  com* 
pleted.  The  promoters  of  that  Company  are  also  about  to 
enter  into  negoflationa  with  tbe  OorernmcBta  of  tbe  priB- 


dpal  ixmtbMBtal  States  of  Europe,  to  obtain  pcrahridB  to 
eMabUsh  bmncbea  in  the  principal  cities,  vii.,  TKnna,  Boli^ 
Baden,  &C.  YourDirectoracanButkelpn^itrdingUuien. 
templnted  exteniion  of  tbe  system  originally  coinmenndbj 
tbih  Company  as  a  favourable  feature  in  its  future  ptoi> 
pects ;  fim-  it  must  be  evident,  as  the  knowledge  of  die 
principle  beooraea  more  widely  spread,  tbe  pnbsUli^df 
travdirra  acquiring  Ibe  habit  A  inauring  will  be  hirnswi 
In  tbe  last  session  s  bill  was  intruduced  into  PsrKaotHtbf 
Mr.  Newd^te,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  compulwrjoi 
Railway  Companies  to  provide  medical  asristance  to  pn- 
ties  WM)  may  be  injured  by  railway  accident ;  in  tbe  p^ 
sent  state  of  tbe  law  no  action  being  maiDtaiii^le 
a  railway  company  by  a  80i;geon  caUed  ia  by  the  Hmal 
of  a  railway  company  to  render  aaristance  to  a  pancMr 
who  has  been  accidentally  hurt  upon  a  railw^.  TbbnD 
was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading,  and  your  DiitcM 
fee)  thatiu  rejeetioa  is  r^nbted  to  enhancethedte 
of  this  Company  on  pnblic  support,  as  by  its  UKaai  fad 
man  may  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  that  for  himielf  it 
a  small  expense  which  the  mil  was  designed  to  onpd 
railway  eompaniea  to  do,  witboot  any  means  of  dnttiif 
tbe  abnae  of  aneh  a  power.   The  eUlms  npon  tbe  Con* 
pany  for  oompenaation  during  the  past  half-year,  rod  lis 
circumstance  OKt  of  which  they  arose,  will  be  dcMTibed, 
and  the  amount  awarded  in  each  case  stated,  at  footofdui 
report ;  and,  without  desiring  to  exaggerate  tbe  daii|n  cf 
railway  travelling,  it  ts  manifest  that  there  are  scfjdull 
ineritabt^  oecnrring  in  this,  as  in  all  other  modn  of  te- 
velling,  wluch  cannot  be  prevented  by  hnman  fom^  « 
care,  besides  those  which  nriae  from  negligence  or  incoii- 
pelence.     The  cases  which  this  Company  has  leliend 
during  the  past  year  show  that  accidents  do  occnr,  and  Ail 
this  Company  has  been  tbe  means  of  reliering,  u  fa  ■ 
pecuniary  aid  is  concerned,  those  who  have  tMSeicd,  ad 
who  had  taken  insurance  ticket*.   Those  who  cootiibBle 
the  premium  without  meeting  with  accident  have  the  mil- 
facUon  of  kaowing  that  the  small  adiKtion  wttch  ihcM- 
mium  makes  to  tJbe  coat  of  their  travdKng  creates  s  mi 
for  the  relief  of  others  ;  and  tbe  utility  of  Mich  a  Cosfsef 
is  demonstrated  by  tbe  number  of  cases  which  ban  le- 
cei\'ed  compensation,  which  in  moat  instances  hu  beti 
made  to  persons  in  those  circnmstances  that  render  it 
relief  aflbnied  a  great  aasistwee.   In  tbe  tkan  ymai  M 
has  elapsed  sinee  tbe  expiration  of  the  first  series  ef  pc^ 
odical  tickets,  m>  jrcat  a  pn^Mntion  have  bean  reanre^ 
that  the  DirecUwv  are  persuaded  tbe  comfort  of  bdif 
insured  has  induced  the  greater  number  of  poIiGy-boMn* 
to  continue  their  insurances,  and  they  trust  that  this  wif 
be  regarded  as  a  satisbctory  feature  with  reference  la  da 
future  business  of  the  Company.    Tlie  Diiecton  hM  tt 
express  their  increased  confidence  in  the  utility  of  Ihi 
undert^ing,  and  tbeir  conriotiOQ  that,  as  the  cases  cob- 
penaated  fcH-  injuries  during  the  year  will  give  publici^  u 
it  in  a  way  that  ordinary  advertisement  cannot  io,  tk 
same  confidence  in  its  utility  and  its  responsibility  vill  bt 
felt  by  the  community  at  large :  and  they  asuure  the  p>* 
prietors  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  it  not  osly 
a  useful  institution  to  tbe  public,  but  a  profitable  ian^ 
ment  of  their  capital.   The  Directors  cannot  ckm  tUi 
report  without  gratefully  acknowledging  the  kind  of 
port  and  aid  ibey  have  received  from  tbe  DirectMl 
of  tbe  London  and  North-Weatem,  the  Great  Westen 
the  Eastern  Counties,  the  Great  Northern,  the  MidUai 
and  all  other  railways  in  the  east>  west,  and  north, 
ing  into  or  from  those  fines,  having  thus  been  eaabkl 
to  eatahlish  the  syrtem,  and  render  it  as  easy  as  po^ 
sihie  for  the  pnblic  to  obtain  both  sinf^e  journey  aM 
perioiUcal  tickets  at  all  the  principal  stations  of  the  nS* 
WOTS  above  mentioned.'* — Annexed  to  the  report  w» 
pabfisfaed  a  Est  sjtecifjing  the  claims  and  compensifiM 
awarded  under  msorances  eflbcted  during  the  vVt 
1849-50.  From  this  statement  it  appeared  Oiat  in  addiiiM 
to  medical  and  surgical  relief,  37  penons  had  been  annw 
sums  varying  between  21.  and  zlAiL    Tbe  Chairman^ 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  rep<Ht  just  read,  together  win 
the  balance-sheet,  said  he  bad  to  express  his  satis&rtion 
tbe  result  of  tbe  Companjr'a  first  year's  experience.  He  » 
not  limit  hia  mtishction  to  a         ponniL  shtlliogs,  m 
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VtlalKf-ahfrt  pmentc^  a  dear  di?WbIe  nifi>li»  profit  of 
rff[1it  per  cent  on  the  pnid  up  capital,  aftrr  altovtngfor  mII 
expMMws  Hiul  cliriiiM  on  the  Compmiy.    Bearing  in  mind 
the  diffiealtie^  iDmriably  inaeparaltle  from  the  introdiiclion 
of  a  Mv  ijntein-^wt  a  new  ajstem,  he  wonM  be  atlrnred 
to  wj,  as  aifranOf^tit  aa  it  waa  Dovel — he  did  think  the 
proyiTis  they  httd  mnde  aince  they  Inet  met  mtfiit  fiiirty  1^ 
Omsidered  aa  an  endence  thnt  the  lyatem  was  atendily 
giininf  ftronnd  with  the  public,  and  becoming  frndaiillj 
appreciated  by  tboae  who  tntrelled  on  railwnyB,  and  aa  an 
earnest  of  a  f«tture  aacceaa  calculated  to  etcounipe  them 
to  hhoor  in  extending  ita  atility  and  ita  (teneml  appUcntion. 
The  Companr  waa  in  cordid  CD-tveration  with  an  the  lead- 
i»f  Kon  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Directon  ware  thankfnl 
for  the  degree  of  courtesy  and  accommodation  they  bad 
alwaya  received  from  the  different  railway  companies ;  and 
tbey  confidently  cherished  the  hope  that  8t  no  distant 
day  ail  the  aoathem  linea  in  the  country  would  aoon  bare 
as  br  adopted  the  syatem  aa  wooM  enable  the  foreigner 
mvcHing  to  England  to  complete  tb^  entire  jonmey  from 
London  to  Paris  under  tiie  adrantages  of  the  principle  of 
the  Company.    As  a  Company  on  preclaely  rimilur  prin- 
ciples had  recently  been  established  in  Prance,  and  viah 
tM  same  object,  thnt  circumataoce  would  go  far  In  prov- 
ing the  ntiU^  and  acceptaUenesa  of  the  syatem  seoerally. 
He  bad  before  him  many  practical  prook  ot  the  udividiml 
benefits  derived  frnm  the  operations  of  thia  inatitndoB,  bnt 
he  would  only  tnnible  the  meeting  by  reading  one  letter 
from  a  party  who  had  received  compensation  tfaroagh  the 
iMtmmentality  of  the  Company.   The  writer  stated  tint 
be  waa  happy  to  say  he  waa  doing  well,  and  better  than  be 
bad  a  riffbt  bi  expect  after  so  aerioua  an  accident,  and  be 
iMhilgca  the  hope  that,  with  the  assistanee  of  Divine  Pro- 
i4dence^  be  would  be  able  abortiy  to  leanne  bis  ordiiiary 
dntiea.   The  writer  wlabed  h»  letter  to  be  made  publk  in 
order  tiiat  other  firemen  nod  engine-drivers  might  also  be 
induced  (o  {nsnre  in  this  Company.  He  signed  nis  Dame  as 
John  Hsigfa,  an  enpne-driver  connected  with  the  Peter- 
horooffh  station.   He  (the  Chairman}  beKered  the  pablica- 
tkm  w  fBcb  a  letter  thrcmf^  the  pma  would  tend  to  esta- 
hHsb  the  rfOm  in  tiw  eathsation  of  the  public ;  and  he 
might  have  cited  various  other  similar  instancea.   But  he 
must  mention,  by  way  of  contrast,  tbe  unfortunate  acci- 
dent that  took  place  recently  at  Cowlais.   Their  medical 
oflicer  (to  whose  skill  and  ability  he  waa  glad  to  bear 
testimony)  had  to  visit  the  sufferers,  to  cheer  tbtar  spirits, 
and  administer  to  their  wanta  and  oeceaaitiea.  Whilst 
performing  these  oSces  of  mercy  he  was  deeply  pained  in 
having  regularly  to  pass  the  door  of  one  poor  woman,  who 
had  sustained  veiy  serious  injury,  and  whose  case  was 
almost  hopeless,  bat  who  bad  ttioughtlessly  omitted  to 
take  <me  of  tbe  Company's  tickets  when  starting  on  her 
joumer.   At  tbe  trifling  cost  of  threepence,  1,000/.  was 
inaured  to  tbe  flrst-cla«  passengers  i  for  twopence  500/. 
to  the  second-class ;  and,  for  one  penny,  200/.  for  the 
third-class ;  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  thirty  -four  cases  re- 
lieved during  the  last  twelve  vontha,  the  cost  of  the 
sufferers  had  only  been  one  penny  in  addition  to  the  rail- 
way fare.   At  the  last  meeting  the  Directors  retained  some 
of  tbe  abarcs  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  them  to  parties 
who  might  be  able  and  desirous  to  actively  psamote  the 
extension  of  the  Company's  system.    3,250  shares  had 
since  that  time  been  carefully  allotted  upon  this  principle ; 
and  tbe  Directors  pledged  themselves  for  the  future  to 
exercise  the  same  discretion  in  allotting  the  few  shares 
that  might  still  remain  in  their  hands,  always  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  pmons  who  expressed  their  anxiety  and  had  the 
power  to  personally  promote  the  success  of  the  institntion. 
Mr.  Harrison  (Deputy  Chairman)  seconded  the  motion. 
The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were  then  unani- 
monsly  agreed  to.   Thanks  were  then  voted  to  tbe  Chidr- 
man  for  nis  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  tbe  meeting  sepa- 
nted. 

Patriotic  AmiTwuct  Company, — The  annual  meeting  of 
thia  body  was  held  on  the  Uth  nit,  at  the  office,  in  Col- 
1^-greeo.  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  state- 
ment of  their  affairs  for  the  past  year,  nnd  to  elect  andit- 
ora.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Solomon  Watson,  Esq.  The 
Secretary,  Mr.  Pisher,  read  the  Report  and  statement  of 
accounts  Your  Directors,  in  submitting  this  report, 
hare  to  state  that  tbe  mult  of  the  transactions  of  the 


Company  far  tbe  past  year  is  a  balance  to  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loesof  1,555/.  10s.  2d.,  after  appropriating  1^130^. 
19s.  lid.  to  the  annoities'  rest  fund.  Although  our  profits 
for  the  past  year  are  greatiy  under  tbe  amount  of  the  divi- 
dend which  has  been  declared  for  some  yesra  past,  yet^ 
with  tbe  capital  now  possessed  by  the  Compai^,  and  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  tbHt  the  large 
losses  soffiered  since  om-  'ast  meedng  present  only 
exception  to  the  i^eml  prosperons  state  of  its  business, 
and  as  the  profits  of  tbe  previous  year  amounted  to 
10,667/.  6s.  2d.,  and  tbe  dividend  then  declared  amounted 
to  only  6,390/.  15s,,  we  recommend  that  the  saoae 
amount  of  dividend  as  before— namely,  nine  sbiflings  ^ 
share — shall  be  made  to  parties  qualified  to  receive 
the  same  on  and  after  the  15th  of  October  next.  Tbe 
Directors,  in  justice  to  their  feelings,  cannot  conclude 
their  report  without  adverting  to  the  loaa  they  sustained 
in  the  hmented  decease,  on  the  26th  <rf  October  Uat, 
of  yonr  lale  Seeretaty,  Mr.  William  Rolrinaon,  who  bad 
filled  that  aituatioB  mm  tbe  formation  of  the  Company, 
in  1824,  in  a  manner  the  moat  efficient  and  beneficial  to 
the  interest  of  the  Company.  The  report,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  John  Cbamliera,  having  been  adopted,  Dr.  Gordon 
proposed  that  the  meeting  approved  of  a  dividend  being 
made  (tf  nine  shillings  per  snare,  aa  recommended  by  tfat 
Directors,  and  payame  on  and  after  the  15th  of  October. 

Brititk  Ewtfire  MultaU  Fire  jittmwtet  Soaety. — The 
annual  meeting  of  tbia  Societr  waa  held  on  Thnrraay,  tbo 
29thof  Aognat,  1850,  at  the  offices,  37,  New  Bridge-stree^ 
Blackfiiars,  James  Lowe,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Tbe  Chait' 
man  said — ^After  the  expenses,  which  were  unavoidable  at 
the  commencement  of  such  a  Sodety,  were  overcome,  there 
would  be  a  steady  and  rapid  increase,  which  would  give  At 
nwmbera  an  tiie  braeflt  of  a  reduction  of  tiinr  p*eminnNf 
which  was  the  peculiar  advantf^  of  the  Mutuat  principle^ 
as  tbe  pipfita  formed  an  acenmutating  fnnd  for  that  pniv 
pose.  The  data  of  the  calculations  upon  which  the  Societf 
was  formed  showed  that  a  portion  of  the  premiums  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  loases.  These  data 
were  derived  from  the  expeilencs  f>f  half  a  century  ;  and 
now  they  had  Uie  satiafaetion  to  look  bsek  upon  the  history 
of  the  Society,  and  to  see  that  their  calcolationa  wer* 
verified  by  the  facts  which  the  report  would  detail.  Aa  the 
Directors  knew  at  tbe  outset  that  they  were  incurring  con- 
siderable responsibility,  they  entered  upon  their  office  with 
a  determination  to  meet  promptly  and  cheerfully  every 
loss ;  and  th^  had  so  met  every  loss,  and  were  determined 
to  continue  to  do  so,  even  If  it  were  at  their  own  personal  ex  - 
pense.  It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  thirty-four  per  cent 
ol  tbe  premiums  had  been  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  present  time.  They  bad,  of 
course,  been  anxious  to  conduct  their  business  on  perfectly 
safe  principles,  they  had,  therefore,  refused  risks  above  a 
ceruin  amount,  and  also  that  bn^nesa  which  experience 
had  proved  to  he  unprofitable;  and  the  result  waa  the 
pleasing  report  they  had  to  present  to  tbe  members  to  day. 
Some  la^  fires  bad  Uken  place  during  the  past  year,  and 
some  offices  bad  suffered  considerably  in  consequence. 
In  one  case  a  village  had  been  in  a  great  measure  deNtroyed 
by  reason  of  the  thatched  roofs  communicating  the  fire 
from  bouse  to  house.  The  Directors  had  therefore  deter> 
mined  not  to  take  thatched  houses  in  futnre — a  description 
of  roofing  which,  he  trusted,  would  at  no  distant  period  he 
superseded  by  more  substHUtiai  and  incombustible  mate- 
rials. Such  facts  must  lead  members  to  see  that  the  Mu- 
tual principle  is  a  sound  one,  and  induce  them  to  take  such 
an  interest  in  this  Association  as  to  recommend  it  to  their 
friends  and  obtain  new  aasurances.  Up  to  Midsummer 
last,  the  bnsiness  of  the  Society  had  nearly  doubled  Itaelf 
unce  the  last  annual  meetii^,  and  it  was  for  the  membera 
to  carry  on  tiie  work  in  the  same  ratio :  it  was  their  own 
work.  There  were  only  two  ways  in  which  the  business 
could  be  increased — by  private  effort  and  public  advertise- 
ment. It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  Directors  to  spend  much 
or  the  funds  in  public  announcements,  or  to  attract  by  high' 
sounding  names.  They  were  themselves  men  of  business, 
of  respecuble  standing  in  tbe  city  of  London,  possessing 
the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  them  ;  and  this  served  the 
Society  better  than  the  titles  of  noble  or  aristocratic  pre- 
tensions. And  they  meant  to  make  the  Society  an  iuipor- 
tant  one.    It  would  take  a  high  standing  among  auch  in- 
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ititutioiM,  imd  conmaDfl  the  respect,  if  not  tbe  admintioii,  woald,  u  an  importutt  portioa  are  ooir  doing',  take 
of  the  cotiatiy.  He  then  oiled  upon  the  Secretary  to  erery  (^portunitjr  to  pot  the  prdapectui  of  the  office 
read  tbc  fallowii^r  Report  ^— "Tbe  ie«»d  year  of  the  ez>  into  the  bandi  of  Us  frieDdi^  with  the  td?ic^  *  Do  ai 
utence  of  the  British  Em|^  Hutoal  Fire  Aaanrance  Soet-  I  do»'  the  icuurkable  ratio  of  inoreise  witnened  aiace- 
ety  tenninated  June  30, 1850.  DariwUie  period  since  its  tlie  foaodation  would  be  folly  sastuoed  in  time  to  cone." 
fomution  the  sum  of  2,494/.  8s.  Ud.  bM  been  received  as  The  Chainnaa  then  sabmitted  to  the  meeting  the  names 
gross  premiums,  corerinfr  2,830  policies  issued  to  the  of  the  retiring  Directors  sod  Auditor,  when  each  of  the 
amount  of  1,163,511/.  The  losses  durinji  the  same  peiiod  following  genilemen  were  unanimously  re-elected,  va.  >— 
have  amounted  in  the  gross  to  962/.  Is.  5d.,  of  which,  how-  Mr.  Praocis  Cathbertson,  Mr.  Georfte  S.  FTeeman,  Mr. 
mr,  nil.  7s.  9d.  hare  been  borne  by  other  oficee  mth  Geoi|e  Gould.  Directors;  Mr.  3,  W.  Pewtress,  Auditor, 
whom  re-isBuranccs  bad  been  effected,  thus  the  net  som  In  answer  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Watson,  it  appeared  that  the 
paid  for  fire  losses  has  been  850/.  13s.  8d.,  which  gires,  bnsinese  had  been  doubled  in  the  second  year,  and  wis 
compared  with  the  premiums,  the  proportion  of  34  per  pn^reasing  in  the  same  ratio  in  tbc  few  weeks  which  had 
cent.  The  steady  increase,  day  by  day,  rince  the  formation  elapsed  siace  the  close  of  the  financial  year.  Mr.  Blackett 
of  the  Society,  of  the  business,  the  number  of  influential  said,  it  was  a  most  gratifying  fact,  that,  with  so  much  bnri- 
citizens  enroll't  d  as  members,  the  care  with  which  risks  are  ness  as  had  been  done,  so  small  a  propmtioD  of  the  pn> 
taken,  and  the  small  proportion  of  losses  ia  a  period  in  minma  sbonld  have  proved  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  losses, 
which,  owing  to  the  namber  and  alarming  magnitude  of  It  was  to  be  expected  that  at  no  distant  period  this  Society 
oonflagrations  (among  which  may  be  instanced  those  of  would  be  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  metrc^mlis. 
A^wdl,  Cottenham,  Cambridge,  Yotk-road,  I«mbetb,  Conwdering  the  large  increase  of  buildings  necessaiy  to 
Graresend,  &c.,  &c.),  scarcely  an  office  in  London  has  provide  for  our  annually  extending  population,  tfaere  wis 
escaped  heavy  damage — evidences  that  the  application  of  plenty  of  room  for  its  pn^ress.  He  approved  of  the  care 
Uie  Mutual  principle  to  An  assurance  by  this  Society  de-  and  vigilance  exercised  in  accepting  assurances  ;  even 
lema  and  enjoys  the  Fidl  tide  of  psblic  confidence.  The  tbou^  it  mi|^t  check  bnainess  in  aome  ^rectiona,  it  wm 
kisses  of  the  Society  would  hare  been  still  further  reduced  the  safe  pUn.  Th^  must  cmitinne  tbdr  confidence  ia  the 
had  the  assurance  of  thatched  buildings  bren  earlier  discon-  Directors  and  officers,  and  he  bore  his  testimony  to  the- 
tinued.  In  some  instances,  as  at  Great  Ashwell  and  Cot-  skill  and  ability  with  which  their  business  was  effected, 
tenham,  whole  villages,  roofed  mainly  with  thatch,  have  He  wished  to  conclude  his  remariu  with  the  followiiw 
been  more  than  half  destroyed.  The  agency  of  the  Societr  resolution: — "That  this  meeting  is  much  gratified  with 
has  bad  the  attention  of  the  Directors,  and  probably  200  the  extraordinary  success  which  has  mai^  the  ^ogreas 
agents  hare  been  ririted  during  the  year  by  the  Directors  of  the  Sodety,  and  haiU  it  as  a  further  confinnation  of  its 
and  official  sUff.  In  very  many  insUnces  ineffideni  agents  views,  of  the  teal  and  ability  of  the  Directors,  and  its 
have  been  superseded,  and  most  efficient  men  appointed  in  increasing  confidence  in  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and 
(heir  stead.  The  Directors  have  likewise  been  successful  hereby  eamesUy  recommends  to  the  members  the  most 
in  recentiy  supplying  with  agents  of  the  highest  respects- '  strenuous  efforts  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Soci^* 
bility  and  business  talent  a  large  number  of  the  important  by  recomending  it  to  their  friends,  and  obtaining  additional 
towns  and  cities  in  the  north.  Many  of  these  hare  only  assurances." — ^Mr.  Robson  expressed  his  conviction  that 
just  got  to  work,  but  will,  dnring  the  euning  yeaTf  very  the  Directors  possess  the  confidence  and  reqiect  of 
la^iy  increase  the  businesa  of  the  office.  It  only  lemsins !  memhen  in  a  high  degree,  and  eheer^y  aecooded  the 
to  add,  that  the  Directors  have  been  able,  in  common  with '  motion. — ^After  an  unaidmon^  vote  of  thanu  to  the  Cfasv- 
very  many  of  the  members  of  the  Sode^,  to  introduce  many  |  man  and  Directory  the  meethng  tenninated. 
of  their  friends  as  new  memhen;  and  if  every  membw' 
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Mr.  Laino  h«  now  been  before  the  public  as  an 
author  for  many  years.   His  first  work,  "  Travels 
in  Norway"  at  once  procured  for  him  a  high 
repatation,  which  his  subsequent  writings  coo- 
firmed  rather  than  impaired.    The  "Notes  of  a 
Traveller,"  published  seven  or  ei^ht  years  ago, 
attracted  general  and  deserved  n<^ce,  and  was  a 
really  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
eontioental  countriee.    The  events  of  1848  in- 
duced Mr.  Lung  to  enter  on  a  re-examination  of 
die  polidcal  and  eocial  condition  of  those  oountriea, 
with  spedal  reference  to  the  snlgeets  treated  of  in 
his  former  volume ;  and  the  work  now  before  us 
is  the  result   Mr.  Lung  ia  a  shrewd,  intelligent, 
and  competent  observer,  with  an  inquisitive  habit 
of  mind,  and  considerable  logical  powers.   He  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  question  and  controvert  every 
received  opinion — a  disposition  which  is  valuable 
as  stimulating  inquiry,  but  dangerous  as  generating 
a  love  of  paradox.   His  intellectual  training  has 
evidently  been  incomplete ;  he  has  thonght  much 
more  than  he  has  reietd ;  and  this  may  perhaps 
account  for  a  dogmatic  and  dictatorial  style,  and  a 
eontemptnous  tone  towards  far  sounder  and  deeper 
thinkers  than  himself,  which  are  at  once  unbecom- 
ing and  offensive.   In  spite  of  these  faults,  how- 
ev«r,  luB  work  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value ; 
itill  it  IB  Toon  suggestive  than  inatmctive,  and 
■honld  be  read,  not  in  a  passive  and  reci|Hflnt|  but 
in  an  active  and  questioning  state  of  mind.  His 
Btatementa  and  conclusions  must  be  sifted  rather 
than  taken  for  granted  ;  and  some  of  his  statistics, 
and  much  of  his  political  economy,  the  reader  exer- 
cised on  such  matters  will  put  summarily  aside. 
We  feel,  however,  too  much  indebted  to  him  for 
having  called  public  attention  to  several  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  of  the  day,  for  the 
thorough  discussion  whu^  some  of  these  have 
undergone  at  his  hands,  for  much  valuable  iufor- 
matibn,  and  for  still  more  valuable  8U|^;eBtiou8,  to 
feel  disposed  for  severe  criticism;  and  therefore, 
without  further  preface,  we  shall  at  once  proceed 
to  connder  a  few  of  tihe  very  momoitonB  matters 
vhich  be  has  opened  for  investigation. 

The  series  oS  sudden  and  nearly  simultHneous 
oonTnlsions  which  agitated  the  Continent  in  1848 — 


the  strange  social  phenomena  which  those  convul- 
sions brought  to  light — the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  oldest  and  strongest  Qovemmeots  were 
overthrown,  and  the  majestic  and  <Ugni&cd  trau- 
quillity  which  England  maintained  amid  the  gene- 
ral confusion — coiHd  not  fiul  to  awaken  Uie  most 
anxious  interest  as  to  the  causes  at  once  of  the 
convulsion  and  the  contrast  In  Italy,  in  France^ 
in  Germany,  dynasties  which  a  few  months  before 
had  been  thoimit  as  stable  as  the  MUs,  and  con- 
stitotions  whida  seemed  rooted  in  the  halats,  if  not 
in  the  affections,  of  tiw  peo^c^  fled  away  before 
the  whirlwind  Uke  witluared  scroDs.  standing 
armies,  nurtured  in  unquestioning  obedience, 
trained  in  all  the  steranesp  of  military  disdpline, 
which  seemed  mighty  alike  to  conquer  or  control, 
became  in  a  single  hour  dissolved,  paralysed,  or 
traitorous.  Principles  which  struck  at  the  root  of 
all  order  and  subordination,  systems  incompatible 
with  the  progress  or  existence  of  society,  were 
suddenly  produmed;  adopted,  and  enforced,  as  if 
th^  had  for  years  bera  the  secret  creed  of  tho 
commnnity;  while  in  England,  suffering  as  she 
was  under  the  prostration  consec^uent  on  the  com- 
mercial crash  of  184:7,  with  a  high  price  of  food, 
with  thousands  of  nnemidoyed  artisans,  and  with  a 
lai^ge  portion  of  her  popnutitHi  in  a  state  of  per- 
nunent  and  mdancholy  distress — with  IreUnd  at 
her  ode,  excitable  by  nature^  torbulent  by  habit, 
goaded  by  wicked  e^tators,  and  afficted  with  ter- 
rific fiunine — scarcely  a  disturbance  occurred  which 
the  common  constables  could  not  repress ;  scarcely 
a  periodical  publication  appeared,  scarcely  a  popular 
movement  took  place,  which  did  not  indicate  the 
spread  of  sound  views,  and  the  progress  of  healthy 
and  contented  feeling  among  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. All  this  pointed  to  some  maiked  and 
prolific  contrasts  between  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  Britain  and  of  the  continental  coun- 
tries, which  mi{^t  ex[dain  so  angular  a  diversity, 
and  whidi  it  was  qpmbUy  unportsnt  to  discover 
and  proclaim. 

It  soon  became  amoremt  that  anumg  many  minor 
difforences  tiiree  mwbt  be  distingmahed  as  of  para- 
mount weight  and  lid*'  ice..  Tliese  are — ^1.  The 
different  tenure  and      Uon  of  buided  property  in 
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England  and  on  the  Continent;  2.  The  burean- 
cratic  eystem,  or  fimctionarism/*  as  Mr.  Laing 
caUs  it,  prevalent  all  over  Europe  but  almost  un- 
known here ;  and,  3.  The  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  standing  armies  in  the  respective  countries. 

"We  are,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "in  our  social  life, 
arrangements,  and  institutions,  much  more  distinct 
and  widely  apart  irom  the  continental  people  since 
the  peace  of  181 5  than  we  ever  were  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history.  We  have  no  body  of  peaaant- 
proprietors  of  land ;  we  have  no  body  of  Govern- 
ment functionaries,  no  beampUn  stand,  with  rank, 
social  influence,  and  power  above  the  nobility, 
gentry,  proprietors,  and  capitalists  of  a  country, 
and  forming  a  distinct  class,  of  more  weight  and 
importance  in  public  a£^rs  than  any  other  in  the 
community,  or,  more  properly,  having  the  sole 
management  and  voice  in  local  and  general  affiura, 
to  the  ezdnnon  of  every  other  class ;  we  have  no 
Jandwekr,  or  compulsory  military  service,  placing 
every  aUe^todied  male  of  the  whole  population, 
without  exception,  exemption,  or  substitution,  in 
the  ranks  of  a  regiment  for  three  years,  and  then 
odling  him  ont  annually  for  military  duty  and 
exercise  for  several  weeks,  as  long  as  he  is  fit  for 
service.'* 

What  are  the  tendencies  and  operation  of  these 
three  distinctive  elements  of  the  social  system ; 
whether  the  new  ooutinental  or  the  English 
arrangements  of  society  and  Government  are  moat 
ccmdocive  to  welfare  and  to  pnwreea;  whether 
large  or  small  properties,  the  law  ofprimogeniture 
or  the  law  of  eqnal  inheritance,  best  secure  good 
cnldvation,  national  prosperity,  and  national  con- 
tent ;  whether  the  bureaucratic  system  of  France 
and  Germany,  or  the  municipal,  rejwesentative,  and 
aristocratic  system  of  Great  JBritain,  are  meet  fitted 
to  attain  the  great  objects  of  good  government; 
and  whether  oar  mode  of  enlistment  for  life  (or 
nearly  so),  the  French  and  Austrian  conscription 
for  seven  years,  or  the  Prussian  landwehr  or  plan 
of  universal  service,  offer  the  wisest  and  safest 
fomidation  for  a  standing  army — these  are  the 
momentous  and  difficult  questions  which  Mr.  Laing 
brings  forward  for  diacuseion ;  these  are  the  pro- 
bletm,  speculative  no  longer,  but  practical  and 
urgent  ^lieh  the  political  philosopher  of  to-day 
must  solve,  and  much  we»  in  all  diffidence,  but 
after  much  stady,  eonsdons  of  their  knotty  en- 
tanglements, but  consciooB  also  of  their  weighty 
import,  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  clearly 
and  as  tersely  as  we  can. 

1.  In  Great  Britain  everything  condnces  to  the 
aggregation  of  landed  property  into  large  masses 
and  into  few  hands.  Law,  custom,  circumstance, 
and  the  hereditary  prejudices  which  grow  out  of 
all  these  and  react  upon  them,  all  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  The  old  military  and  feudal  system 
necessitated  the  undivided  descent  of  land;  the 
aristocratic  feeling  which  survived  Ihia  necessity 
still  continues  the  custom ;  and  economic  writers 
are  beginning  to  discover  much  sound  policy  and 
right  feeling  in  a  proceeding  which  at  first  sight 
seems  at  variance  with  both.  Many  properties  are 
entailed  from  generation  to  generotion  upon  the 
eldest  aom,  so  t^t  the  existing  propri^r  is  only  a 


hampered  life  tenant :  this  is  a  system  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reprobate  too  strongly.  If  a  man  dies 
intestate,  the  law  deddes  Oiat  aU  his  real  estates 
diall  descend  to  the  eldest  son ;  and  the  law  has  bo 
modified  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  men  (which  are 
ap^  as  we  know,  to  ran  in  ruts)  that  when  wills 
are  made,  they  are  generally  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit  which  t^ctated  and  which  maintains  the  law ; 
and  the  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  deceased  commonly  follows  the 
rule  of  primogeniture.  The  consequence  of  these 
infiuences,  operating  through  many  centuries,  is, 
that  with  18,000,000  of  people  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  number  of  landed  propri^rs  is  sup- 
posed not  much  to  exceed  180,000 :  or  one  per 
cent  of  the  |iopulation,  or  five  per  cent  of  the 
heads  of  families.  Now,  as  Engumd  and  Wales 
contain  about  87,000,000  of  acres,  exdnsive  of 
water,  Una  would  give  200 acres  as  the  average  aiie 
of  properties.  Of  course  the  chief  part  of  the  land 
is  hdd  in  rar  laiger  msonos. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  land  of  a  deceased 
proprietor  is  divided  equally  (or  nearly  so^)  among- 
all  bis  children.  If  he  dies  intestate,  the  law 
divides  it  for  him  according  to  this  plan:  if  he 
makes  a  will,  he  must  make  it  in  conformity  with 
this  plan.  No  choice  is  left  hioL  This  law 
compulsory  partition  has  now  been  in  active  ope- 
ration for  sixty  years;  it  dates  fnmi  179L  It  ia 
more  cherished  by  Frenchmen  than  any  other  law  ; 
it  is  the  only  law  which  they  obey  unmunnnringly  ; 
it  embodies  and  expresses  their  sole  idea  oi  liberty 
— beeanse  it  breathes  equality.  Strange  that  an 
enactment  so  restrictive  so  hampering,  so  fatal  to 
a  man's  power  of  "  doing  what  he  will  wiUi  his 
own,"  of  bestowing  as  he  pleases  what  he  has  inhe- 
rited, or  what  he  has  acquired — a  law  which  Ir^ 
an  Bbiglishman  would  be  resented  and  shaken  tm 
as  an  intolerable  and  unjust  tyranny — dionld  be 
worshipped  by  a  Frenchman  as  containing  all  he 
knovrs  of  freedom !  Yet  so  it  is.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  law,  the  land  of  France  has  become 
subdivided  to  a  degree  which  is  felt  to  be  so  peril- 
ous and  injurious  that  the  process  has  at  lengdi 
been  checked ;  no  further  morcellemerU  is  talong 
place,  and  even  a  slight  reaction  is  observable.  In 
a  population  of  36,000,000,  above  4,250,000  are 
proprietors  of  land ;  or  1 2  per  cent  of  the  inhi^ 
bitants,  and  about  55  per  cent  of  the  heads  ai 
families.  The  arerage  size  oi  the  estites  behi 
each  proprietor  is  under  twenty-four  acres;  whik 
of  the  11,600,000  properties  into  which  the  land 
was  divided  in  1842,  5,500,000  were  assesBed  «t 
less  than  five  francs  to  the  eontrilmtion  fonciere, 
or  land-tax,  which  is  generally  fixed  at  about  a 
sixth  part  of  the  annual  value;  that  is  to  say,  half 
the  properties  in  France  were  only  worth  25b.  a 
year ;  two  of  these  properties  being  generally  held 
by  one  individual.  M.  Sullin  de  Chateaavienx, 
one  of  the  best  authorities,  divides  the  proprietors 
of  France  into  three  great  classes : — the  small  pro- 
prietors, who  are  3,900,000  in  number,  and  own, 
on  an  average,  nine  acres  each  ;  the  middling  cla», 
estimated  at  700,000,  who  own  about  fifty  acres 
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each;  and  the  large  proprietorf'.  who  may  be  200,000 
in  number,  and  whose  propertii's  reach  200  acres. 

Peasant  proprietorship  in  Prussia  dates  only 
from  the  wars  ol  Napols<Hi,  iu  1807,  and,  of  courBe, 
haa  not  had  time  to  prodace  its  ftill  effect  We 
have  not  the  means  of  ^ving  very  full  statietics  on 
the  snbject.  All  that  ib  known  is,  that  the  process 
of  subdivision  is  still  going  on,  and  that  every 
year  sees  more  proprietors  and  smaller  properties. 
In  the  whole  of  Prussia,  out  of  16,000,000  of 
people,  there  were,  in  1849,  only  474  individuals 
poaeeasing  a  clear  annual  income  of  more  than 

It  appears  that  there  are  315,000  estates  of  less 
than  fifty  acres,  not  reckoning  the  cases  of  those 
peasants  who  merely  possess  a  cottage  and  garden 
of  their  own.   (Schubert,  "  Statistics  of  Prussia.") 

In  France  and  Prussia  peasant  proprietorship  is  of 
comparative  recent  date.  But  there  are  other  coun- 
tries in  which  it  has  existed  for  centuries :  these 
are,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Flanders.  We  have 
no  means  of  stating  to  what  extent  the  subdivision 
of  land  in  these  countries  has  been  carried.  In 
Norway  the  properties  are  generally  of  a  reason- 
able size;  in  Flanders  the  holdings,  if  not  the 
estates,  are  occaBionoIly  as  small  as  six  acres ;  in 
Switzerland,  according  to  Sismondi,  the  morcelle- 
jtunt  has  proceeded  much  farther  than  is  desirable. 
But,  generally  speaking,  in  all  these  cDimtries  the 
subdivision  of  estates  long  ago  reached  its  limits ; 
and  where  they  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
support  an  industrious  family  in  comfort,  they 
arc  penaitted,  by  private  arrangement  to  descend 
entire. 

The  desirableness  or  imdesirableness  of  this  sub- 
division of  the  land  among  a  number  of  small 
proprietors  has  been  so  recently  and  fully  discussed 
by  A  host  of  eminent  and  able  men,  such  as  Mill, 
MOuWoch,  Sismondi,  Kay,  Passy,  and  Laing,  that 
it  might  appear  presumptuous,  and  to  many  of  our 
readers  tedious,  were  we  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
their  arguments  pro  and  con.,  and  to  hold  the 
balance  and  pronounce  judgment  between  them. 
We  shall  prefer  to  sum  up  the  principal  conse- 
qnences,  favourable  and  the  contrary,  which  have, : 
by  general  admission,  been  found  to  result  from 
the  system,  and  to  indicate  a  few  points  on  which 
the  subject  seems  to  us  not  to  nave  been  fairly 
fathomed,  and  on  which  some  singular  fallacies 
have  been  broached. 

Much  good  controversy  lias  been  wasted  on  the 
qaestion,  whether  really  good  farming  can  co-exist 
with  the  ^retem  of  small  holdings;  the  genial  idea 
in  England  being  that  large  farms  are  essential  to 
higfh  and  succeasfiil  cultivation,  the  continental 
opinion  being  just  the  re^'erse.  The  facts  of  fte 
controversy  are,  that  in  this  country  the  highest 
cultivation  is  almost  unifoi  mly  to  be  found  on  the 
largest  farms ;  whUe  a  far  liigher  cultivation — pro- 
bably the  highest  that  anywhere  prevails — is  to  be 
found  under  the  metayer  system  of  Lombard)'  and 
Tuscany,  in  the  smalt  holdings  of  Flanders,  and  in 
the  small  properties  of  Switzerland;  and  a  far 
worse  cultivation — probably  the  most  imperfect 
and  slovenly  in  any  civilised  country — may  be 
met  witik  in  the  small  holdings  of  Ireland  and  the 
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small  properties  of  France  and  SaVoy;  Ae^timuius  - 
and  the  means  of  good  cultivation  being  fc(&id,.in 
the  one  case,  in  the  capital  and  science  of  llie  la^B&^ 
farmer,  and,  in  the  other,  in  the  indefatigable  diH-^ 
gence  imd  the  afiectionate  watchfulness  of  tiie  small 
proprietor ;  while  the  bad  cultivation  of  Ireland  is 
traceable  to  the  ignorance,  sloth,  and  insecurity  of 
the  cottier,  and  the  bad  cultivation  of  France  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  soil  dnmsy  iu  manner,  excessive 
in  degree,  and  incompatible  with  the  acquisition  of 
a  sufficiency  of  manure.*  Good  farming  is  equally 
attainable  under  either  system,  if  not  carried  to  an 
extreme ;  and  the  summary  of  the  whole  question 
may,  we  believe,  be  contained  in  this  simple  for- 
mula : — That,  assuming  the  application  of  a  suffi- 
ciency of  capital,  skill,  and  industry,  to  do  justice 
to  the  capacities  of  the  soil,  the  largest  gross  pro- 
duce is  attainable  by  la  petite  cul^re  (as  it  is 
called) ;  and  the  largest  produce  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  expended  is  procurable  by  tot  grande 
culture.  How,  then,  is  the  larger  produce  which 
results  from  small  forming  obtained?  Qearly  by 
bestowing  upon  it  a  greater  amount  of  labour. 
But  how  does  it  answer  to  bestow  this  extra  labour 
in  the  former  case  and  not  in  the  latter  ?  Clearly, 
again,  because  it  is  bestowed  gratuitously.  K  it  is 
worth  the  small  fanner's  while  to  bestow  this  extra 
labour — i.  e.,  if  it  yields  him  any  return  equal  to 
what  he  might  have  gained  in  employing  it  in  any 
other  way — it  must  be  as  well  worth  the  large 
farmer's  wliile  to  hire  tiiis  extra  labour,  at  a  fair 
price ;  (.  e.,  to  give  for  it  a  payment  equal  to  the  extra 
return  it  yields.  If  it  is  really  worth  to  the  small 
proprietor  working  on  his  own  farm  (say)  a  p^ny 
an  hour,  it  must  be  worth  while  for  the  large  farmer 
to  give  a  penny  an  hour  for  it  If  the  labonr  be 
applied  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other,  it  can 
only  be  because  the  labourer  in  the  one  case  gives 
it  for  less  than  it  is  worth ;  or,  in  the  other  case, 
asks  for  it  more  than  it  is  wortL  The  fact  being 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  man  w^ould  idle  away 
this  extra  hour,  or  employ  it  in  fitting  recreation, 
if  the  sentiment  of  proprietorship  did  not  tempt 
him  to  work  when  he  should  be  amusing  his  family 
or  improving  his  mind,  or  to  work  for  a  less  remu- 
neration than  he  could  obtain  if,  instead  of  working 
on  his  own  farm,  he  hired  his  services  during  that 
extra  hour  to  another  master.   He  works  for  him- 


*  The  truth  ve  beliere  to  be,  th&t  the  sooceu  or  feilare  of  the 
BjitEm  of  pcsMut  proptirtorship  dtpndi  ranch  leM  npon  an^  in- 
herent virtue  or  vice  in  the  qratem  itself,  than  npon  the  duneter, 
habiiodes,  and  government  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  eita- 
bltshed.  In  Norway,  Switzerland,  Scbletwig,  and  Flanders,  the 
Bmall  proprielon  are  flouriabinf ,  conteolad,  and  reapeotable.  Jn 
France  and  Saroy  thej  are  restleM,  irapoiembed,  and  often  ini«T< 
able ;  in  Ireland,  ve  have  no  doubt,  they  wonid  become  ro  too.  We 
have  jvst  recdved  the  following  account  of  the  Taudois  country 
from  a  gendenua  who  haa  resided  there  for  twenty  yean : — "  The 
problem  of  territoriai  dutribntion  baa  found  ita  natnral  solution  in 
lIieBe  vallcj'B ;  that  in,  it  has  reached  thnt  point  beyonil  which  ub- 
diviiion  cannot  deecend  to  any  lower  depth ;  in.  which  each  penon 
poaaeiaet  just  land  enough  to  exist,  and  rear  a  amall  family  in  tlie 
most  wrelohed  poverty,  maintaining  in  the  oM  season  a  (empem- 
ture  at  which  life  can  be  contiiiuca  by  living  in  the  stable.^  along 
with  their  cattle,  and  exposed  to  the  iigurioua  eshtJalions  of  snch 
close  and  nncteansed  abodei,  coiunmin^  a  most  innutritions  diet, 
exposed  to  fever,  and,  from  any  casualties  of  the  sefuoo,  to  actnal 
inuiiDc.  The  population  is,  therefore,  ■tHfaotmry.somctititcseTcn 
declining;  and  nny  surplus  must  and.4i1l)|j^llK^ii)C)^i@ ftbso- 
Itttelf  no  Bgricnltwral  snrpIni,itotbiag(oeKohangefor^bdiKt)  out 
of  the  vall^  and  no  money," 
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self  for  lees  than  be  would  take  to  work  for  an^ 
one  else.  In  this  case  it  is  obvioos  that,  econonu- 
(ially  speaking,  his  labour  has  been  ill  bestowed  ; 
find  that  if  he  were  a  man  bent  upon  toming  every 
hour  to  the  best  account,  it  woiUd  be  as  profitable 
to  hire  himself  to  the  large  farmer  for  his  spare 
moments,  at  such  small  remuneration  as  it  would 
be  profitable  to  the  large  farmer  to  pay,  as  to 
emjMoy  himself  on  his  own  land ;  and  probably 
more  profitable  to  occupy  himself  in  some  other 
emj^oyment — ^whe&er  lundici^  by  which  he 
might  earn  or  save  a  trifle,  or  mental  cultiTntion, 
1^  which  he  might  lay  the  foundadon  for  faixm 
|>roq)erity.  If  Uie  extra  produce  on  a  anuB  fiom 
18  obtained  by  employing  on  it  tiie  labour  of  the 
son  and  daughter  (for  example)  of  the  proprietor, 
whose  earning,  if  otherwise  employed,  would 
reach  501.  a-^ear,  it  is  clear  that  he  pays  50^. 
a-year  for  their  labour ;  and  if  the  extra  produce 
resulting  from  that  labour  is  not  worthy  50^,  he 
and  his  family  are  losers  by  their  ^stem  of  minate 
fiirming. 

Mr.IiUDg  does  not  perceive  this.  He  conceives 
it  to  be  impossible  that  a  large  farm  should  be  as 
highly  and  minutely  cultivated  as  a  small  one,  and 
does  not  see  wherein  Uus  supposed  impossibility 
consists.  "It  stands  to  reason  (he  says)  that  no 
large  farm  (one  of  500  acres  for  example)  can,  by 
dint  of  capital  and  hired  Ubour,  be  made  literally 
a  garden  in  prodnctiveneBB,  in  tlie  cropping,  clean- 
ing, weedii^;,  manuring,  and  cultivation  of  it ;  but 
the  600  acres  could  be  made  into  a  hundred  gar- 
dens of  five  acres  each,  and  each  dug,  raked,  ma- 
nured, weeded,  and  cropped,  by  the  family  it  sup- 
ports, and  each  lot  be  as  productive  as  any  kitchen 
or  market  garden — a  productiveness  which  no  large 
farm  can  ever  approach."  Why  can  it  never  ap- 
proach it,  but  because  the  gardener  is  content  to 
work  at  lower  wages  for  himself  than  for  his  neigh- 
bour who  farms  500  acres?  There  can,  it  is  clear, 
be  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  Laing^s  reasonings  soon  bring  bim  full  tilt 
against  that  "economy  of  labour"  which  is  the 
mun  element  in  cheajpnesa  of  production,  and  forma 
so  important  an  item  in  the  success  of  our  first-rate 
modem  farmen ;  and  he  is  not  sufBciently  truned 
in  economic  science  to  recoil  from  the  porition  into 
vhich  he  has  brought  himself.  "  What  is  the  gain 
(he  asks)  unless  uie  labour  thns  economised  or 
superseded  can  be  beneficially  employed  in  some 
other  branch  of  industry  ?"  Bat  did  it  not  occnr 
to  him  that  if  this  labour  could  be  superseded  it 
could  not  have  been  needed,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  been  superfluous,  and  not  "  beneficially  em- 
ployed" in  its  former  occupation?  And  does  he 
not  see  that  hia  objection  would  apply  to  all  saving 
of  labour,  and  would  go  the  full  length  of  main- 
taining that  we  should  employ  as  many  hands  as 
possible  on  the  same  work ;  and  that,  if  applicable 
to  agriculture,  it  must  be  applicable  to  manufac- 
tures also,  and  would  soon  cany  him  to  condemn 
all  machinery  and  all  improved  procesaes  of  pro- 
duction, till  actual  dsficienoy  of  popolation  forced 
them  upon  ns  ? 

Mr.  Lfung  puts  a  case  (p.  38),  and  draws  a  con- 
trast virhich  forcibly  illnstratee  hia  fidlacy,  though 


he  seems  nnable  to  exSntit  the  trna  coudnnA 
from  his  argument : 

**  HboMir  alone 
By  hit  own  wisdom  not  a}ot  the  gaiDer.** 

"  Take  (says  he)  an  estate  in  the  Lothians  of 
1,6(X>  acres,  ^vided  into  eight  &nn8  of  200  acres 
each,  which  is  about  an  average  size  for  arable 
culture.  Suppose  it  well  farmed  after  the  most 
improved  system.  The  farmer  of  200  acres  will 
not  emj^oy  more  than  ten  labourers,  at  the  oitfaidc; 
all  the  year  roond :  we  have  thna  eighty  pe(^ 
kept  on  tiiis  estate  of  1,600  acres.  Now,  take  a 
space  of  land  in  flaadcn  of  «Qwl  extent;  it  is 
hrae  divided  into  garden-tons  m  five  or  six  acres ; 
every  foot  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  dog;  witii  the 
spade  or  hoe  where  horse  and  plon^  cannot  wori^ 
and  all  ia  crop,  or  in  preparation  for  crop.  It  is 
evident  that  the  produce  from  the  1,600  aires  under 
such  garden-cultnre  must  surpass  that  of  the  1,GOO 
acres  under  lar^e  &nn-cultivation,  however  gooA, 
as  much  as  a  kitchen-garden  surpasses  in  produc- 
tiveness a  common  field."  Unquestionably  it  must ; 
we  will  assume  the  {wodnce  to  be  double — treUe, 
if  Mr.  Laing  chooses.  But  among  how  many  in- 
dividuals is  this  produce  divided  ?  Let  Mr.  I^g 
answer.  "  On  the  1,6(X)  acres  in  Flanders,  instead 
of  eight  formers,  with  their  eighty  farm-eervaats, 
there  will  be  from  300  to  320  ftmilies,  or  from 
1,400  to  IfiOO  indtvidnala,  eadk  fiunily  wooing 
its  own  piece  of  hmd."  In  tiw  one  case,  dierefoi^ 
the  land  has  to  support — t.  e.  the  ]nt>diioe  has  to 
be  divided  among— eighty-eight  persons ;  in  the 
other  case  among  1,6(X):  conseqnenUy,  in  order 
to  allow  the  Belgian  as  large  a  share  of  the  groa 
produce  as  the  Scotchman,  this  produce  must  be, 
not  double,  not  treble,  but  tevmteen  times  as  great 
in  the  former  country  as  in  the  latter.  If,  indeed, 
the  object  were  to  support  as  many  individuals  on 
the  land  as  it  could  possibly  maintain,  tlien,  indeed, 

garden-cultivation — nay,  potato-cnltivation — wonid 
6  the  way  to  reach  this  object ;  thongh  even  then 
this  garden-cultivation  would  be  as  attainable  by 
applying  an  equal  amount  of  labour  on  lai^  forms 
as  on  sma^.  But  if,  on  the  contranr,  the  object  he 
(as  we  conceive  it  dhould  be)  to  m^e  the  ehare  of 
each  individud  as  large  as  poeable,  t.  e.  to  increaae 
bis  comforts,  and  to  raise  hia  standard  of  -  Uviag. 
then  tiie  lai^^  the  produce  in  proportiom  to  t£e 
labour,  or,  in  other  words,  the  snuller  the  number 
employed  in  raising  a  given  amount  of  prodoce, 
the  better.  Inequality  in  tiie  distribution  of  this 
produce  in  no  degree  affects  the  present  qnestioa. 

It  is,  then,  abundantiy  manifest  that  much  of  the 
discussion  of  the  relative  productivenesa  of  large  or 
small  farms  is  a  mere  logomachia ;  that  labour  fia 
labour,  capital  for  capital,  science  for  sdence,  the 
produce  will  be  equal :  and  the  probability  is,  that 
science  will  generally  be  on  the  side  of  the  larger 
holder.  In  Flanders,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
Norway,  it  is  certain  that  tiie  subdivirion  land 
has  not  been  attended  witik  any  ii^ariooa  effects 
upon  cultivation ;  in  France,  on  the  ocmtraiy,  and 
in  Savoy,  where,  as  vre  have  se^  this  nibdrririon 
has  been  carried  much  farther,  its  x^imticm  upon 
the  produce  of  the  land  hai,  by  c<HDxam  MBunoPt 


been  most  deplonUe.  It  appeuw  that  the  ftTerage 
produce  of  wheat  ^r  acre,  which  in  EngUnd  is 
thirty-two  bushels,  is  throughout  France  only  four- 
teen bushels,  and  in  the  best  districts  seldom  more 
than  twenty.  Yet  in  France  two-thirds  of  the 
population  are  employed  iu  agriculture,  and  in 
England  only  one-third.  Many  travellers,  and 
Bian^  native  writers,  give  the  most  picturesque 
details  as  to  the  excees  to  which  this  subdivision  is 
oarriedf  often  readiing  a  point  at  which  not  only 
adequate  cnltore  ia  impoadbl^  but  at  whidi  roa<^ 
pathways,  ditdies,  and  fencesy  occi^  a  meet  in- 
ordinate portion  of  tiie  soil.  M'Culloch  and  Laing 
are  fntl  of  these  descriptioiu,  but  our  limits  will 
not  allow  UB  to  quote  them. 

2.  Even  Hr.  Mill  {from  whom  we  always  differ 
with  reluctance  .and  with  mugiving),  though  his 
chapters  on  peasant  proprietorship  are  filled  with 
the  most  alluring  pictures  of  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  state  of  society  in  those  lands  where 
the  law  of  equal  inheritance  prevails,  and  where 
&milies  are  the  owners  of  the  land  they  cultivate, 
allows  that  the  advantages  of  the  eyetem  are  can- 
celled by  too  minute  morctUement.  "  The  benefits 
{be  obsMres)  of  peasant  properties  are  conditional 
i^n  their  not  being  too  much  subdivided;  that 
is,  Txptm  their  not  being  required  to  maintain  too 
many  persons  in  proporti(m  to  tiw  produce  that 
can  be  raised  frcon  them  by  those  prasons.  .... 
'Riat  eadi  peasant  should  have  a  P>tch  of  land, 
even  in  ihll  proper^,  if  it  is  not  snffident  to  si^ 
port  him  in  comfort,  ia  a  system  with  all  the  dis- 
advanti^^  and  scarcely  any  of  Uie  benefits,  <3i 
small  properties ;  rince  he  must  dther  live  in  indi- 
gence on  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  depend,  as 
habitually  as  if  he  had  no  landed  possessions,  on 
the  wages  of  hired  labour,  which,  besides,  if  all 
the  lands  around  him  are  held  in  a  similar  manner, 
he  has  little  prospect  of  finding."  Let  us  bear  this 
sentence  in  mind,  for  it  is  a  very  pr^;uant  one. 

It  is  but  pust  to  study  the  effect  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship in  those  countries  where  the  subdivision 
of  land  has  not  been  carried  too  far ;  and  we  folly 
ooncnr  in  all  that  Mr.  Mill,  Laing,  and  Sismondi 
eay  as  to  the  comfort,  content^  and  respectability 
<^  the  people  living  under  soch  a  system  where 
this  condition  is  observed.  But  ^riuA  does  this 
oondition  imply  ?  Wm,  tinder  a  law  of  equal  in- 
heritance, can  Gxe  division  of  estates  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  it  has  reached  that  limit  below  which  its 
oontinuance  would  be  injurions?  Clearly  only  by 
one  of  two  means ;  either  by  each  family  only 
rearing  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  ^rl,  of  whom 
the  girl  shall  marry  another  proprietor,  and  the 
boy  shall  succeed  to  the  estate  on  his  father's  death 
(in  other  words,  by  reducing  the  population  to  a 
stationary  state) ;  or  by  one  son,  either  by  private 
^reement  or  by  law  (as  in  Austria),^  purchasing 
t^B  shares  of  the  others,  who  are  to  go  forth  into 
the  world  and  sedc  thdb*  fintnne  in  other  lines. 


*  In  Adftria,  txeorivag  to  VCunoeh  ("Tmtiie  on  Snocei- 
■ion,"  p.  93),  it  hi*  been  enacted  that  nil  Inaded  propettiet  below 
uxlj-»x  Bcm  ahall  be  indiviaible.  The  Qovennnent*  of  Bnvarui 
wtd  Na«aa  hare  also  found  it  nmawi;  to  impoie  a  1ml  limit  to 
■nbdiviiion,  and  the  IVoaian  Oovcmmnit  uniaececifalljr  prvpoeed 
the  UBK  to  ibc  Stale*  of  itt  Blienisli  prvrinccs. 
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Let  us  look  at  optxal&m  of  these  two  alter- 
natives. 

Practically,  as  we  shall  presently  discover,  the 
first  of  these  alternatives  presents  the  only  effectual 
means  by  which  peasant  proprietorship,  under  a 
law  of  equal  inheritance,  can  be  combined  with  a 
due  limit  to  the  morceltement  of  land.  Mr.  Mill 
alone  has  perceived  this  conclusion,  and  has  dared 
to  face  it  Ha  alone  does  not  shrink  from,  ignore, 
or  attempt  to  shirk  the  issue  of  his  reasoning. 
On  the  ctmtoary,  he  evidoitly  r^rds  it  as  one  of 
the  strongest  reoommendationB  of  peasuit  pro* 
prietoTship,  that  it  operates  to  inaace  men  to 
abstun  mm  mairiage,  and  deliberately  to  restrict 
the  size  of  their  families.  He  may  be  right — ht 
is  at  least  consistent  and  far-seeing;  but  let  no 
reasoner  who  wishes  to  be  oonndered  at  onco 
clear-headed  and  honest  adopt  Mr.  Mill's  premises 
and  evade  his  conclusion.  "  In  Norway,"  says  Mr. 
Laing,  "it  is  evident  that  some  cause  or  other, 
operatiilg  on  aggregation  of  landed  proper^,  coun- 
teracts the  dividing  effects  of  partition  among  chil- 
dren. This  can  be  no  other  than  that  the  deaths 
of  co-heirs,  and  the  marriages  of  female  heirs 
among  the  body  of  hmdholders,  will  balance  the 
subdivision  of  the  land  by  the  equal  succession  of 
children."  But  this  could,  of  course,  only  produce 
the  adequate  effect  by  such  a  limitation  to  popu- 
lation to  two  children  per  fomily  as  we  have  men- 
tioned. Accordingly,  we  find  fnmMr.  Laing  that 
several  che^  to  marriage  exist  in  Norway.  One 
is  the  ceremony  of  betrouial,  by  which  marriage  is 
often  postponed  for  three  or  four  years.  Then 
ag»n,  "the  standard  of  living  for  a  labourer's 
family  being  high,  and  the  minimum  of  accom- 
modation required,  according  to  the  notions  and 
customs  of  tiie  country,  being  considerable,  the 
unmarried  must  wait  as  honsc-servants,  until  a 
'houseman's'  place  falls  vacant,  before  they  can 
marry."  There  ia,  however,  the  counterbalancing 
circumstance  that,  under  such  a  system,  illegitimate 
children  T\*ill  probably  be  numerous;  and  Mr. 
Laing  states  the  proportion  to  be  one  in  five.  Sis- 
mondi says,  "Each  improvement  in  agricultural 
knowledge  admits  of  another  step  in  the  subdivision 
of  {xoperty.  But  there  is  no  danger  lest  the  pro- 
prietor shotdd  cany  this  too  far.  He  knows  ex- 
actly what  inheritance  he  has  to  leave  his  children ; 
he  knows  that  the  law  will  divide  it  equally  among 
them ;  he  sees  the  limit  beyond  which  this  division 
would  make  them  descend  from  the  rank  which  he 
has  himself  filled ;  and  a  just  family  pride,  common 
to  the  peasant  and  to  ue  nobleman,  makes  him 
abstain  from  summoning  into  life  children  for 
whom  he  cannot  properly  provide  If  more  are 
bom,  at  least  they  do  not  marry,  or  they  agree 
among  tiiemselves  which  of  the  several  brothers 
shall  perpetuate  the  family."  Under  such  a  system 
of  restraint  on  population  as  is  described  in  the 
above  extract,  peasant-estates  may,  of  course,  be 
transmitted,  undiminished  in  extent,  frora  sire  to 
son ;  but  such  a  system  is  not  contemplated,  and 
woidd  not  be  faced  by  the  great  majority  of 
writers  with  whom  peasant  pro^rietonhip  is  the 
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alternati-ee,  which  involves  no  such  nnnatonl  re- 
straint, for  one  son  to  take  the  estate,  and  the  others 
to  seek  their  living  in  other  occupations  or  profes- 
sions." True :  let  us  examine  this  prescription. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  either  the  eldest  son  takes 
the  estate  in  fee  simple,  and  leaves  the  otlier  sons 
nothing,  in  which  case  it  is  simply  and  barely  onr 
ayetem  of  primogeniture,  or  he  takes  merely  the 
land,  and  pays  his  brothers  their  portion  ia  money ; 
and  this  is  wliat  is  genernUy  done  where  further 
subdivision  is  admitted  to  be  tmadvisable.  But 
where  is  the  portion-money  to  come  from  ?  It  can 
clearly  be  raised  only  by  mortgaging  the  estate. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  almost  every  conntry 
where  the  law  of  equal  inheritance  prevails,  the 
land  is  iaorlf[aged  to  a  frightful  and  moet  mia- 
chievouB  extent  "  Though  the  land  itself  is  not 
divided  and  subdivided,  the  value  of  the  land  is, 
and  with  effects  almost  as  prejudicial  to  social  pro- 
gress." In  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen  the  landed 
properties  are  almost  all  mortgaged;  in  Zurich  we 
are  told  on  the  first  authority  that  the  indebtedness 
of  the  proprietors  "  borders  on  the  iiwredible,  bo 
that  only  the  intensest  industry,  frugality,  and  tem- 
perance, and  complete  freedom  of  commerce,  enable 
them  to  stand  their  ground."  In  Prussia  the  same 
evil  prevails,  though  to  a  less  degree — the  law  of 
equal  iuheritance  having  barely  existed  dnrii^  a 
feneration  and  a  half ;  hut  in  France  Uie  registered 
mortgages  amounted  in  1849  to  die  enormous  sum 
of  660  millions  sterling,  400  millions  of  whicJi  was 
estimated  to  be  i^n  the  land  alone ;  and  the  main 
portion,  indeed  nearly  the  whole,  of  this  enonn<ni8 
debt  has  been  incurred  in  the  course  of  fifty  years, 
or  less  than  two  genera^ons !  "  The  great  evil 
(says  Mr.  Laing,  p.  99)  of  this  universal  indebted- 
ness is,  that  the  actual  ciUtivator,  although  he  may 
have  the  same  extent  of  land  as  his  predecessor, 
has  not  the  same  means  to  live,  and  to  expend 
something  on  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a 
civilised  and  advancing  condition.  He  can  make 
but  a  bare  subsistence  out  of  the  estate  for  liimself 
and  his  family,  after  paying  the  annuities  or  interest 
of  the  principal  sum  with  which  he  bought  out  the 
other  co-heirs.  It  is  estimated  by  the  authorities 
quoted  above,  that,  after -paying  the  interest  of  his 
debt  and  the  Government  rates  and  taxes,  the 
peasant  proprietor  in  Franco  has  not,  on  an  ave- 
r^,  above  three-eighths  of  the  yeuly  produce  of 
bis  estate  left  for  his  own  sabratence.  On  his 
death  the  burden  on  the  estate  is  increased  by  an 
additional  set  of  co-heirs"— -in  case,  that  is,  of  bis 
having  more  than  two  children.  "This  is  a  retro- 
grade, not  an  advancing,  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population,  which  is  the  great  mass  of  the 
social  body.  Each  generation  is  worse  off  tiian 
the  preceding  one,  ^though  the  land  is  neither 
more  divided  nor  worse  ciUtivated."  But  it  will 
be  worse  cultivated,  because  the  power  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  do  justice  to  it  will  diminish  as  his  in- 
cumbrances augment  In  all  countries  a  mortgaged 
|ffoprietary  is  an  impoverished  body,  and  therefore 
incompetent  to  the  due  cultivation  of  the  soil.  We 
confess  we  see  no  cure  for  this  sore  evil,  nor  any 
check  to  its  increase ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  peasant- 
forming,  though  it  may  afford  a  comfortable  sub- 
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which  will  procure  a  man  the  means  of  paying  off 
his  iucumbrancee.  We  can  discover  no  escape  {<x 
France  out  of  the  slough  into  which  the  law  of 
equal  inheritance  l.as  plunged  her,  except  by  a 
limitation  of  the  number  of  children  to  two,  or  a 
recurrence  to  the  law  of  primog^ture,  or,  thirdly, 
by  some  such  unhoped  for  and  milleniai  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  or  other  Mdorado,  as  ahoold 
enable  the  youi^r  sons,  who  have  sought  and 
found  their  fortune  in  the  world,  to  purchase  back 
the  fee-simple  of  the  estate  from  their  emfaamesed 
elder  brUher,  and  pay  off  all  the  incumbrance ;  in 
which  case,  of  course,  the  now  envied  propriettn- 
mnst  in  his  turn  go  forth  to  seek  his  living,  or  sink 
at  once  to  the  condition  of  a  day-labimrer  ot  a 
panpa.  Can  imi^u^on,  evea^  picture  any  frarth 
way  of  salvation? 

But,  passing  over  this  dreadful  and  apparenUy 
almost  incurable  social  malady  of  a  burdened  and 
mortgaged  proprietary,  how  does  the  law  of  equal 
inheritance,  and  the  consequent  partition  of  the 
soil  among  peasant  proprietors,  even  when  not 
carried  to  excess,  operate  upon  the  proepecte  of 
those  younger  sons  who  receive  their  portion  of 
the  paternal  acres  in  money,  and  go  forth  to  seek 
otiier  occupation  ? — a  brandi  of  the  question  whidi, 
vital  and  momentous  as  it  is,  has  been  hitherto 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  These  other  occup*- 
tioDs  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  agricul'^ 
tnral  labour,  various  branches  of  industry  and 
himdicraftB,  and  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the 
StfUa.  Let  OS  see  in  what  my  the  division  of  dw 
soil  amon^  email  ^prietors  affects  ihe  demand 
for  luuids  in  these  various  departments.  For  hired 
agricultural  labour  there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
demand ;  each  family  cultivating  its  own  land  by 
its  own  members,  neither  needs,  as  we  have  seen, 
nor  can  afford  to  pay  for,  any  extra  hands.  This 
prolific  source  of  employment  is  therefore  altogether 
cutoff.  An  extractor  two  from  the  great  admirers 
of  the  system  will  give  us  the  means  of  estimatiLg 
its  operation  on  the  demand  for  mantifacturing  or 
skilled  labour  in  other  brandies.  "  Le  paysan  qui 
fait  avec  ses  enfans  tout  I'ouvrage  de  son  petk 
heritage,  qui  ne  paie  de  fermage  Si  peraonne  an 
deesuB  de  lui,  ni  de  sahure  a  personne  aa  dessou^ 
qui  regie  sa  production  sur  m  oonsommatiffli,  qui 
mange  son  propre  bl^,  boitsonpropre  vin,  se  rev^ 
de  son  chuivre  et  de  ses  lunes,  se  so&cie  pea 
de  oonnaitre  les  prix  du  march^,  car  il  a  peai 
vendre  et  pen  acheter."  (Sismondi,  "  Ecoa.  Polit" 
Eseai  iii.)  "  The  tendency  of  peasant  pn^rietors," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "  and  of  those  who  hope  to  become 
proprietoiB,  is  rather  towards  penuriousness  than 
prodigality.  They  deny  themselves  reasonable 
indulgences,  and  live  wretdtedly,  in  order  to  eco- 
nomise. In  Switzerland  almost  everybody  saves 
who  has  any  means  of  saving.  The  case  of  the 
Flemish  fsrmers  I  have  already  noticed.  Among 
the  French,  though  a  pleasure-loving,  and  reputed 
to  be  a  self-indulgent  peofde,  the  spirit  of  thrift 
is  diffused  through  the  rural  population."  Ia 
all  countries  vh&n  the  system  has  been  laag 
established — in  Bchleewig,  in  the  Bhcnish  jao- 
vinces.  in  Auvergiig^i,^^o@,©(3g[e»  ™y 
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the  interior  of  Gernumy— domestic  manu- 
es  are  its  invariable  concomitant  The  family 
grow,  spin,  weave,  and  dye  their  own  wool  and 
their  own  flax,  aiid  generally  make  their  own 
clothes.  "This  is  a  social  state,**  observes  Mr. 
Laing,  "  which  affords  no  markets,  no  consumption, 
no  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  ingenuity, 
skill,  and  enterprise  of  other  people.  All  are  pro- 
ducers of  nearly  all  they  consume,  and  no  class  is 
wealthy  enough  to  set  to  work  a  class  of  producers 
of  objects  required  for  their  participation.  There 
can  be  little  interchange  of  industry,  for  all  are 
employed  equally  in  producing  what  they  con- 
sume. There  can  be  no  important  home  markets 
for  agricultural  products,  and  none  for  the  many 
products  for  which  great  combinations  of  skill, 
machinery,  and  the  co-operative  labour  of  body 
and  mind  are  required,  and  which  are  the  enjoy- 
ments and  tastes  of  civilised  life.  Where  manu- 
fitctures  have  been  established,  as  in  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  on  the  Rhine,  it  is  not  upon 
any  consnmption  at  home  that  they  depend,  but 
on  the  foreign  market" — upon  countries,  that 
is;  where  peasant  proprietorship  either  does  not 
exist,  or  has  not  bad  time  to  produce  the  same 
efiects  as  at  home.  "  In  the  social  state  of 
Britain  it  is  the  reverse.  The  interchange  of  in- 
dostry  for  industry  among  the  individual  pro- 
ducers in  our  social  state  is  a  perpetual  animating 
principle,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
ituman  frame.  But  this  interchange,  this  living 
by  each  other,  and  dependance  on  each  other,  is 
necessarily  inconsiderable  in  Uie  other  social  state, 
where  each  family  is  a  self-supporting  isolated 
■tmit,  living  a  kind  of  Robinson-Crusoe  life  on  its 
own  patch  of  land,  prodacing,  in  a  rough  way,  all 
ita  wants,  and  going  without  what  it  cannot  pro- 
duce. ...  In  this  social  state  employment  does  not 
Iceep  pace  with  the  increase  of  poptuation,  however 
small ;  for  as  every  family  is  producing,  generally 
speaking,  all  it  consumes,  by  its  own  labour  in  the 
field  or  at  the  fireside,  the  market  for  the  products 
of  those  ordinary  trades  and  handicrafts  which 
employ  the  great  mass  of  the  working  population 
in  the  old  social  state  is  limited,  and  is  necessarily 
"falling  off,  and  not  increasing,  with  the  increase  of 
population,  because  that  increase  brings  a  diminu- 
tion, and  not  an  increase,  of  the  means  to  consume 
and  ^ive  employment.  Each  family,  as  its  num- 
bers increase,  must  necessarily  give  np  more  and 
more  in  each  succeeding  generation  the  nse  of,  and 
taste  for,  those  objects  which  it  cannot  produce  at 
home.  The  man  whose  &ther  employed  the  tailor 
and  shoemaker,  and  their  depen^t  branches  of 
industry,  can  now  only  afford  to  wear  home-made 
dothea  and  shoes." 

It  may  be  urged  that  peasant  proprietorship 
need  not  lead  to  domestic  manufactures.  We  can 
only  reply  that  it  always  has  done,  and,  we  believe, 
inevitably  will.  The  same  disposition  which  in- 
duces the  peasant  owner  to  bestow  his  spare  and 
extra  hours  in  petits  soins  on  bis  own  farm,  ratlier 
than  exchange  them  for  moderate  payment  on  the 
large  farm  of  his  neighbour,  will  prompt  him  to 
employ  them  in  tanning  his  own  skins  and  making 
his  own  shoes,  in  preference  to  paying  his  neigh- 


bour the  tanner,  or  his  friend  the  shofflnaker,  for 
doing  these  things  for  him.  Then  his  vrife  and 
daughters  will  have  many  leisure  hours,  many  long 
winter  evenings,  when  their  help  in  the  field  is  not 
wanted;  and  the  same  economic  disposition,  the 
same  habit  of  turning  everything  to  accoimt,  the 
same  feeling  of  proprietorship,  which  everywhere 
characterise  this  class,  will  be  certain  to  make  them 
employ  these  hours  in  carding  their  own  wool,  in 
spinning  their  own  flax,  in  dying  the  produce  of 
their  own  loom,  in  making  the  garments  of  their 
hiisbands  and  their  children,  rather  than  in  idleness 
or  in  reading,  either  of  which  would  involve  pay- 
ment to  others  for  doing  that  which  might  bo  easily 
be  done  gratuitously  at  home.  The  connexitm  be- 
tween peasant  proprietorship  and  domestic  manu- 
factures may  not  be  one  of  logical  necessity,  but  it 
is  assuredly  one  of  imivcrsal  and  certain  concomi- 
tance. 

So  much  for  the  ^ect  of  the  snbdi^on  of  hmd 
on  the  useful  arts,  which,  aa  a  deputoent  of  in- 
dustry supporting  a  laige  distinct  class,  it  must  in 
time  wholly  obliterate.    Its  operation  on  the  fine 

arts,  on  those  branches  of  industry  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gancies of  life,  will  be  precisely  similar.  Its  first 
and  most  certain  operation  is  to  extinguish  the 
spending  class.  It  reduces  the  whole  community 
to  one  uniform  level  of  moderate  competence,  witJk 
no  superfluous  income  to  throw  away.  By  its  dis- 
couragement of  manufacturing  enterprise  it  throws 
a  greater  number  of  hands  into  the  department  of 
that  ornamental  industry  which  only  a  rich  and 
spending  class  could  afford  to  maintain ;  and  then, 
by  obliterating  this  class,  it  cuts  away  the  ground 
from  these  artisans  altogether.  "  The'small  owners 
of  land  ^says  Mr.  Laing),  more  and  more  burdened 
with  dcDt  in  each  generation,  can  afford  to  haj 
less,  and  not  more,  of  the  comforts  and  convem- 
ences  of  life;  and,  consequently,  the  home-market  for 
the  products  of  the  useful  arte,  and  the  taste  for  en- 
joying them,  are  diminishing  along  with  the  means 
of  the  great  nmss  of  the  population  to  indulge  in 
them. .  . .  The  class  of  workmen  in  the  ordinary 
crafts  who,  in  a  sound  state  of  society,  should  find 
constant  employment  and  a  good  living  in  supply- 
ing the  agricultural  class  with  the  objecte  of  the 
useful  arts,  are,  from  the  want  of  means  among  that 
class  to  consume,  thrown  upon  production  in  the 
ornamental  arts  in  greater  number  than  the  home 
or  foreign  markete  require,  or  can  absorb.  .  .  . 
The  tastes  for  the  habits,  comforts,  gratifications, 
and  refinements  of  a  higher  state  m  ci^lisation 
are  wanting,  becanse  the  means  to  form  those  tastes 
are  wanting ;  and  the  classes  in  the  social  body  who 
can  afford  to  indulge  in  them  ond  pay  for  them  are 
wanting." 

The  same  remarks  •mil  apply  to  those  conveni- 
ences and  luxuries  which  are  the  results  of  foreign 
commerce.  These  are  only  to  be  purchased  by 
exchanging  for  them  tlie  surplus  products  of  native 
industry.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  tiie  inevitable  and 
invariable  tendency  of  peasant  proprietorship  is  to 
diminish,  and  ultimately  to  extinguish,  this  ex- 
changeable surplus,  each  famiW  Pi^^^Ugi  every 
generation  jnore  nei^yi^4tf«ce^JiBc|^^Qming 
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more  nearly  «I1  it  prodwies.  The  complete  eeU- 
blishment  of  the  system  will,  therefore,  be  coinei- 
Jent  with  the  entire  extinction  of  foreign  com- 
merce. It  Beems  to  us  equally  impoasible  to  avoid 
this  conclusion,  as  a  logical  resnlt,  or,  when  we 
examine  the  hoosehold  life  of  a  Swiss  or  German 
peasant  owner,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it  as  an  accom- 
plished or  iq)proaching  fact  These  people  are 
clothed  in  woollen  ana  linen  garments,  the  pro* 
tlucts  of  thur  own  farm  and  looms ;  they  consume 
no  tea;  their  coffee  is  nearly  all  chicory;  their 
sugar  is  manufactured  from  beetroot;  and  their 
bad  beer  and  sour  wine  are  the  growdi  of  their  own 
faop-«ardea  and  vineyard. 

Tne  ^Btem  of  equal  inheritance  and  snudl 
ownenhip,  then,  cots  awmr  from  those  whom  it 
casta  forui  to  seek  a  livelinood  the  employments 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  orna- 
mental handicraft  The  civil  or  military  service 
of  the  State,  the  army  or  the  bureau,  are  the  only 
residual  resources.  How  does  the  system  operate 
on  these  ?  Obviously  in  the  same  direction.  The 
servants  of  the  State  are  paid  by  taxes  levied  on  the 
rest  of  the  citizens;  and  the  tendency  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship will  be  to  diminish  the  surplus  which 
each  family  can  afford  to  pay  to  the  tax-gatherer, 
just  as  it  diminishes  the  surplus  each  can  afford  to 
spend  in  other  ways.  A  nation  of  which  all  the 
people  live  on  the  produce  of  their  estates,  and  up 
to  that  produce,  or,  as  Laing  expresses  it, "  produce 
all  they  consume,  and  consume  all  the^  produce," 
will  obviously  have  less  to  bestow  on  its  Gk>vem- 
ment  than  one  compriung  within  it  a  variety  of 
classes,  most  of  whom  have  a  conoderable  surplus 
income  to  spend  on  luxuries  and  to  meet  the 
burden  of  taxati(»L  But  diis  is  not  all.  In  pro- 
pCHiion  as  a  nation  consists  of  small  projo-ietors,  or 
approaches  to  that  social  condition,  precisely  in 
that  proportion  will  taxaUon  of  necessity  assume 
the  form  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  vexatious, 
burdensome,  and  intolerable — the  direct  form.  As 
foreign  commerce,  the  import  of  foreign  articles  of 
luxur}'  or  convenience,  dies  away  (as  we  have 
seen  that  it  must  do  under  the  prevalence  of  this 
system),  the  source  of  revenue  whicli  is  least  felt, 
least  annoying,  and,  under  different  circumstances, 
most  prolific,  viz.  customs'  duties,  or  the  indirect 
taxes,  is  dried  up.  Its  place  must  be  supplied 
either  by  direct  taxation,  or  by  what  ia  almost 
worse  (and  under  peasant  pn^^rships  could 
'not  long  subsist),  monopolies  and  excise.  Thus 
the  division  of  Uie  land  into  small  estates,  even 
under  its  most  favourable  circumstances,  operates, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  an  equal  amount  of 
taxation  more  bui^cnsome,  as  being  levied  from  a 
class  which  has  no  surplus  income;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  necessitate  the  levying  of  this 
amount  in  the  most  burdensome  and  vexatious 
manner.  The  result  of  these  two  operations  will, 
of  course,  be  to  cause  the  revenue  to  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  amount  whenever  the  people 
are  free,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs.  These  consequences  have  not 
yet  followed  to  their  full  extent,  it  is  true;  partly 
because  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  Continent 
}>casant  proprietorship  is  not  yet  universal,  but  is 
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only  on  die  road  to  become  so,  and  pardy  becuae 
in  these  countries  the  people  are,  for  the  moat  part, 

sUll  subject  to  despotic  or  bureaucratic  role.  But 
the  difficulty  with  which  direct  taxes  can  be  levied 
upon  a  free  people  has  been  shown  in  no  queetion- 
able  manner  both  in  America  and  in  France  in 
1848  and  1849 ;  and  that  we  have  not  exaggerated 
the  tendency  of  the  subdivision,  as  contra-distin> 
guidied  from  the  aggregation,  of  landed  property 
to  eufaatitnte  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  the  follow- 
ing  otnnparison  will  show.  In  Prussia  Uie  only 
returns  we  could  obtain  mix  up  the  exds^  coatoms, 
and  st«Dpe  in  a  manner  whidi  makes  our  atete- 
ment  widi  respect  to  that  country  only  a  matter  ol 
af^mudmation.  In  the  contiiwntal  conntriea  s 
conridra^le  proportion  of  tiie  revenue  is  derivecl 
from  Crown  unde,  or  national  domuns,  wluclk 
will  explun  why  the  "  total"  la  more  than  the  anm 
of  the  uiree  ^visions  in  this  taUe. 
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Thus  in  England  forty  per  ceuL  of  our  revenne  ia 
raised  by  iodirect  taxation,  miainst  twenty  per  cenC 
in  Prussia,  and  twelve  per  c^t  in  EVsnoe. 

One  result  of  this  difference  in  the  mode  cf 
taxation  we  can  only  just  intimate  here :  to  enter 
fully  into  it  would  lead  us  away  from  our  main 
subject;  but  it  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration. 
In  England,  and  in  most  cases  where  the  chief 
part  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  customs'  duties 
levied  on  imported  articles,  the  working  man  i^ 
or,  if  he  pleases,  may  be,  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  taxation.  He  pays  no  direct  taxes  whatever. 
He  pays  taxes  on  no  article  of  necessity,  excef* 
soapw  He  pays  only  on  articles  of  luxury :  on  bea, 
wine,  sugar,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco.  Now,  a 
working  man  who  indulges  in  articles  of  luxury — 
such  as  Benjamin  Franklin  eschewed,  such  aa  wise 
men  avoid,  mch  as  ascetic  men  despise,  sodi  as 
necessitous  men  dLopensewith — ceases,  tpao  ^aeto, 
to  be  a  poor  man,  and  voluntarily  steps  into  another 
CAtegt^iy*  What  he  pays  he  pays  of  his  own 
accord — of  his  own  free  dioice — of  his  8uper£nity. 
But  this  never  can  be  the  case  inanun-commercial 
country,  and  is  not  the  case  with  tlie  German  or 
French  peasant  or  artisan ;  however  poor  he  be,  be 
pays  a  poll-tax,  a  trade-tax,  a  class-tax,  often  a 
meat-tax;  and  if  he  lives  in  town,  he  pays  the 
oetrot,  which  is  a  tax  on  all  articles  of  consumpti(M^ 
and  most  insufferably  burdensome.  These  are  taxes 
which  he  cannot  escape  at  pleasure.  Yet  these  are 
taxes  which  he  might  escape,  if  the  aocial  condition 
of  the  country  admitted  of  raising  a  main  part  of 
the  revenue  from  articles  of  importation,  as  vdih  n&. 
The  subdivision  of  land,  thci^i^-i^  final 
operation,  by  making  bb^au^&^wnVciHuCMOB^ 
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win  ncceuarily  tend  more  and  mora  to  diminiah 
its  uuonnt,  and  thus  to  cartiul  the  number  of  ser- 
vants whom  the  Government,  supported  by  tlus 
taxation,  can  afford  to  employ.  Tlius  eveiy  mode 
of  livelihood  is,  by  the  system  of  equal  inhe- 
ritance, cut  away  from  under  those  exiles  from 
the  paternal  nest,  who  must  exist  equally  under 
this  system  as  under  the  law  of  primogeniture,  if 
the  increase  of  population  is  to  be  suffered  to 
continne. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  surprising  con- 
dnuon  that  a  system  of  ^mch  the  first  and  moat 
anparont  remU  is  to  augment  the  produce  of  the 
■ou,  and,  in  consequence,  the  numbers  whom  that 
soil  is  capable  of  maintuning^  should  yet»  in  its 
ultimate  usae,  he  tonfavoarabk  to  the  ittcrease  of 
those  nnmbers,  by  deBtnmng  at  its  aoorce  the  fbnd 
ont  of  whidi  other  branches  of  indnstipr  are  to  be 
supported.   But  our  surprise  will  vanish,  and  onr 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  conclnsion  to 
which  onr  reasoning  has  led  will  be  confirmed, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  subdivision  of  landed  pro- 
perty is,  at  least  in  its  secondary  operation,  directly 
at  variance  with  that  principle  of  political  eco- 
nonay,  the  most  certain  and  irrefragable  which  that 
science  has  brought  to  light,  which  proclaims  that 
division  of  labour,  and  the  combination  of  divided 
labour,  are  essential  to  full  efficiency  of  production. 
In  other  words,  the  extra  labour  which  the  peasant 
proprietor  and  his  family  bestow  upon  their  land, 
and  by  means  of  which  its  extra  produce  is  obtained, 
is  less  effective — L  e.  produces,  ultimately,  a  smaller 
retam  than  it  would  do  if  otiierwise  a|^ied ;  tiut 
the  ag^e^e  result  of  the  labour  of  two  brothers, 
for  example,  is  less  where  both  are  em^tloyed  at 
home  upon  minute  tillage  of  the  patrimonial  estate, 
than  it  would  be  were  one  of  them  diverted  to  the 
production  of  some  other  article  which  might  be 
exchanged  agunst  the  labour  of  the  other.  In  this 
simple  consideration  lies,  as  we  conceive,  tiie  key 
to  the  whole  mystery — the  solution  of  one  of  the 
knottiest,  most  vital,  and  most  interesting  problems 
propounded  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  simi  np  the  whole,  the  law  of  equal  inherit- 
ance implies  and  involves  a  stationary,  or  nearly 
stationary,  state  of  the  popu]ation-~a  state  that 
with  each  generation  must  become  more  and  more 
stationary,  as  the  yield  from  a  given  acreage  is 
broi^t  more  and  mora  nearly  to  the  maximum 
of  poaubili^.  It  is  true  that  if  the  population  w 
tfatu  kept  stationary,  it  may  exist  in  great  comfort 
and  respectability ;  but,  granted  that  postnlate,  so 
it  might  equally  nnder  the  law  of  primogeniture. 
Nay,  08  we  have  just  seen,  the  aggregate  population 
that  can  be  subsisted  in  the  same  degree  of  comfort 
will  be  greater  under  the  latter  ^n  under  the 
former  law — in  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
at  least ;  because  the  latter  is  favourable,  and  the 
former  unfavourable,  to  that  division  of  employ- 
ments by  which  alone  their  maximum  of  produc- 
tiveness can  be  arrived  aL 

Of  all  modem  writers  on  the  subdivision  of 
land,  Mr.  Kay*  is  the  most  enamoured  of  ite  ad- 
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vantages,  and  flie  most  mwonBcSons  <^  Ha  draw* 
books  and  defects.  He  sees  only  its  present  oon- 
sequences,  and  is  blind  to  its  ultimate  operation. 
He  paints  its  beauties  in  glowing  colours,  and 
entirely  ignores  its  dangers  and  deformities.  We 
agree  in  almost  all  hu  representations  of  fact,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  quarrel  with  his  omissions,  and 
to  question  the  justice  and  completeness  of  his  in- 
ferences. He  brings  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
testimony  to  prove  the  admirable  effects  which  the 
subdivision  of  land,  and  the  &cility  witii  which 
small  portions  of  it  may  be  obteined,  have  produced 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  in  many  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, in  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in 
raising  the  condition  and  style  living  amoi^  the 
peasantry,  and  in  promoting  habits  of  forethought 
economy,  industry,  and  seTf-restraint,  tinonghont 
the  population  generally.  The  desire  to  rise  into 
the  position  of  proprietors  stimulates  the  energy  <^ 
the  labourer,  renders  him  cantious,  frugal,  and 
sober,  and  makes  him  postpone  marriage  till  he  m 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  family.  In  many  ot 
these  countries,  we  are  told, "  the  men  never  marry 
before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  the  women  sel- 
dom till  thirh'."  The  average  age  of  marrii^e  in 
IVussia  Mr.  Ksy  states  at  thirfy-nve.  The  desire 
of  the  proprietor,  again,  to  retain  his  position,  and 
if  possible  to  amend  it,  promotes  the  growth 
similar  virtues  in  him ;  while  the  anxiety  to  trans- 
mit his  hardly-earned  estete  undiminished  to  his 
children  induces  him  to  limit  the  number  of  thenb 
By  the  joint  operation  of  these  motives  the  rate  ot 
increase  of  the  population  is  greatiy  reduced :  a 
position  which  the  antitor  endeavours  to  Btrensthen 
by  means  of  several  statistical  tables,  which,  how- 
ever, contradict  one  another,  and  by  no  mean* 
always  bear  ont  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Kay  als» 
draws  vivid  contrasts  between  the  pauperism  of 
England  and  the  comparative  freedom  from  this 
sore  of  several  of  the  continental  countries,  and  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  conntries 
which  are  differently  situated  in  respect  to  their 
social  institutions — in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  for 
example,  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland. 

Now,  if  we  were  disposed  to  lose  sight  of  tiie 
main  question  in  a  criticism  of  particular  errors^ 
we  might  show  that  religion,  education,  and  race^ 
have  at  least  as  mnch  to  do  witii  tiiese  contiasto 
as  the  law  of  eqapal  inheritances  We  might  ranind 
Mr.  Kay  that  the  Saxons  and  Bohemians  are  dis- 
tinct people — distinct  in  blood,  in  langnage,  in 
religion ;  the  former  being  a  Teutonic,  the  latter  a 
Sclavonic  race;  the  former  bein^  Protestant,  tho 
latter  Catholics.  We  might  remind  him  that  tho 
small  farms  of  Rhenish  Pmseia  are  held  by  pro- 
prietors, and  tiiose  of  Flanders  (which  are  at  least 
equally  well  cultivated  and  by  at  least  as  prosper- 
ous and  fnigal  a  people)  by  rent-paying  tenants ; 
and  that  the  Catholic  and  reformed  cantons  of  Switz- 
erland, so  contrasted  in  the  condition  of  their 
peasants  and  the  stete  of  their  agriculture,  acknow- 
ledge the  same  law  of  equal  iidieritance.  Wo 
might  remind  him  that  in  no  country  of  central 
Europe  is  the  hmd  more  subdivided,  or  worse  cul- 
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dvated,  tbui  in  many  parts  of  France,  or  the  Sar- 
dinian States.  We  might  remind  him  that  a  vast 
improvemeot  in  tlie  education  of  Germany  has 
been  coincident  with  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  her  poor,  and  may  have  been  as  effective 
a  cause  of  it  as  the  acquisibility  of  land.  But  to 
dwell  on  these  things  would  divert  our  attention 
&om  the  heart  and  marrow  of  the  question,  and 
we  therefore  pass  Uiem  by.  We  will  admit  that 
iu  almost  every  country,  exioeft  Fouwe,  in  which 
nnoll  properties  prevail,  the  land  is  admirably 
cnlUvated — with  extreme  core,  if  with  little  eco- 
nomy and  little  science ;  we  will  admit  Uiat  since 
llie  promulgation  of  the  new  system  in  Prtusia,  by 
which  feudalism  was  broken  up,  and  large  estates 
begun  to  be  superseded  by  smaller  ones,  the  im- 
provement in  agriculture  and  in  the  condition  of 
the  peasant  class  has  been  marked,  vast,  and  imde- 
niable.  We  will  concede,  moreover,  that  much  of 
this  amelioration  is  the  effect^  and  the  natural  and 
necessary  effect,  of  the  change  from  proletairtsm  to 
proprietorship;  and  that,  ce£erup/irt6tw,  land  will 
idways  yield  more  to  the  hand  of  the  owner  than 
to  hired  labour.  But  all  this  improvement  is  but 
the  first  effect  of  the  transition  from  »  system 
of  slovenly  to  one  of  careful  culture ;  from  aayBtem 
which  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  peasant  to  a 
system  which  stimulates  them;  from  a  system 
nndcr  which  neither  owner  nor  labourer  did  their 
duty  to  the  land,  under  which  it  enjoyed  the  full 
benefits  neither  of  science  nor  of  industry,  to  asystem 
under  which  all  unite  to  develope  its  capabilities : 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  simple  result  of  a  transition  from 
bad  farming  to  good,  and  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen.  But  the  qnesdon  for  the  philosophic 
statesman  regards  a  future  day  and  a  secondary 
consequence.  When  the  old  system  shall  liave 
been  altogether  saperseded  by  the  new — when  the 
whole  of  the  soil  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  peasant 
proprietors — when  industry,  science,  and  tbe  due 
subdivision  of  the  land  shall  have  brought  it  all 
into  that  state  of  minute  and  perfect  cultivation 
which  we  observe  in  many  parts  of  Lombardy,  of 
Flanders,  and  of  Switzerland,  and  which  two  gene- 
rations of  peasant  proprietorship  suffices  to  effect — 
what  then  ?  No  new  estates  can  be  created,  for 
you  liave  readied  the  limit  at  which  subdivision  is 
compatible  with  good  agriculture  or  with  comfort- ! 
able  subsistence ;  no  more  individuals  can  be  sup- 
ported from  the  soil,  for  its  utmost  yield  has  been 
already  extracted  from  it ;  manufocturing  establish- 
ments have  been  superseded  by  articles  produced 
at  home ;  *>  foreign  commerce  has  languished  and 
died  under  the  gradnid  extinction  of  exchangeable 

*  Mr,  "Kxj  tpftki  in  more  than  one  place  in  high  tdmiration  of 
tbe  plan  o&pted  hy  mnm  of  tbe  Pnusian  peannta,  of  hiring 
tfaemielves  to  adjacent  landowner*,  till,  oat  of  tlieir  wagea,  tliey 
have  l:iid  by  a  tufficlFnt  nim  to  become  proprieton  thftniMlTes.  He 
entirely  forjiets  thnt  tbii  resonrce  belonn  only  to  a  trantiti -n 
•tnte ;  and  that  whrn  all  (he  land  is  owned  in  •mall  pranertiM  and 
cultivated  by  the  Uboar  of  the  family  who  ovcu  it-,  the  landlew 
peasant  will  find  no  demand  for  his  ter^'ices,  and,  conaeoucnlly,  no 
arass  to  pruprietomhip.  As  long  as  the  process  is  annoiiihed,  all 
win  po  well ;  it  is  wlirn  it  reaches  or  approaches  its  completion 
that  the  real  pressure  will  be  fell. 
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articles,  and  avulable  surplus  for  luxurious  expen- 
diture ;  and  the  civil  and  military  services  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  because  only  a  small 
revenue  can  even  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  from 
a  nation  which  consists  only  of  one  vast  class  of 
yeomen.  Whence,  then,  are  the  yotmger  children, 
the  increase  of  the  popitlation,  to  derive  their  sub- 
sistence ?  It  is  abundantly  obvious  that  no 
increase  is  possible,  no  such  younger  children  are 
permissible. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  law  of  equal  inheritance, 
the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship,  which  is  re- 
commended by  some  supOTficial  reasoners  as  ena- 
bling population  to  augment  without  peril,  and  by 
others,  deeper  and  more  clear-headed,  as  limiting 
this  augmentation,  does  not  solve  the  great  problem 
of  social  philosophy  :  viz.,  how  to  reconcile  an  in- 
creasing population  with  an  increasing  aggregate 
or  average  of  comfort.  It  only  cuts  tbe  Gordian 
knot  which  its  votaries  conceive  it  to  untie.  It  is 
monstrous  to  see  grown  men  thus  running  about  to 
catch  their  bird  by  putting  salt  upon  its  taiL  The 
plan  is  recommended  to  us  by  its  ablest  advocates, 
because  it  leads  to  the  postponement  of  marriage, 
and  checks  the  multiplication  of  mankind.  Now, 
we  do  not  enter  here  into  the  question  whether 
this  enforced  restraint,  and  the  stationary  state 
which  would  result  from  it,  be  objects  to  be  feared 
or  to  be  desired.  We  will  not  auc  ourselves  whe- 
ther this  self-denial,  when  nniversally  practised 
and  carried  to  the  degree  necessary  to  obtain  its 
end,  be  not  very  much  propter  vitam  vivendi  per- 
dere  caitsas.  We  will,  for  the  present,  put  aside 
the  reflection  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  in  all  oar 
minds,  whether  the  discovery  of  some  system  whidi 
shall  render  compatible  with  prudence  and  with 
social  duty  the  early  formation  of  those  domestic 
ties  which  form  the  charm  and  the  reward  of  life, 
would  not  be  a  worthier  aim  for  the  [^Uosopliic 
statesman  than  the  establishment  of  a  social  state 
which  postpones  these  enjoyments  till  existence 
has  begun  to  fade  and  wane,  till  feeling  has  grown 
dull,  and  habit  has  hardened  into  unsocial  temper 
and  nnpliantwilL  We  will  pass  over  all  this,  and 
will  merely  observe  Uiat,  if  tms  severe  and  geoenl 
restrunt  upon  multiplication  is  to  be  enforced 
under  the  system  of  equal  inheritance,  any  otha 
system  would  afford  at  least  as  good  a  chance  of  a 
happy  and  prosperous  population.  If  our  labour- 
ing classes  now  would  only  restrict  their  nimibeta 
as  tightly  and  systematically  as  peasant  proprietors 
are  assumed  by  their  advocates  to  do  (and  as  they 
must  do  in  order  to  succeed),  it  is  certain  thai 
their  social  condition  would  rapidly  become^  at 
least,  as  enviable  and  as  much  improved ;  it  is  evai 
probable,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  less  severe  reetri^ 
tion  of  their  numbers  would  suffice. 

So  much  for  the  strictly  economic  part  of  the 
question :  tbe  consideration  of  the  miscellaneous 
social,  and  political  consequence  and  tei^encies 
the  subdivision  of  landed  property,  many  of  them 
far-reaching,  ominous,  and  unforeseen,  we  shall 
treat  of  in  our  next  number. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ik  a  dingy  street  in  Paulton  etood  the  dwelling- 
house  of  John  Grahana.  Meanlike  in  its  exterior 
aspect,  it  was  dismal  within.  The  small  lobby  was 
dark,  and  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  paint  or 
paper;  the  rooms  were  low  roofed,  and  the  fur- 
niture scanty  and  oM-fashioned.  It  had  not  the 
ur  of  a  pMsant  hut,  where,  notwithstanding  evident 
poverty,  there  is  a  freshness  of  look  uid  cheerful- 
ness which  bespeak  the  inmates  as  pleased  and 
happy  with  their  humble  accommodation.  In 
John's  parktur  there  was  a  dila^dated  piano,  a 
broken  side-board,  a  heavy  mahogany  table,  sur- 
mounted with  a  faded  g^een  cover,  and  eight  chairs 
of  varied  patterns.  A  huge  grate,  not  built  into 
the  chimney,  contained  a  smoky  fire  not  required 
by  the  season,  but  evidently  for  coc^ng ;  and 
opposite  the  ungunly  chimney-piece  sat  Mr.  a&  j 
Mrs.  Graham.  The  husband  looked  haggard  and 
care-worn,  and  the  wife  cross  and  peevish.  After 
a  long  silence,  the  spouse  asked  rather  tartly, 
**         are  we  to  do  T 

John  gave  no  answer ;  and  the  question  being 
repeated,  he  sulkily  rej^ied,  "  How  shoiUd  I 
know?* 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  yon." 

**  You  have  told  me  that  oRen  enough  before." 

"  Well,  is  it  not  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
stand,  that  I  should  have  to  live  this  way  ?  We 
owe  the  baker,  the  butcher,  and  the  grocer;  and 
where  to  get  a  morsel  of  meat  this  night  I  know 
not," 

"  I  know  alt  that  already ;  so  don't  drive  me 
mad  by  crooning  over  things  that  can't  be  helped. 
I  have  heard  of  wives  who  bore  up  their  sinking 
huabanda  in  evil  times ;  but  you  do  all  you  can  to 
keep  me  down." 

"  And  is  it  not  hard  that  my  sisters  at  home 
should  be  liviw  in  peace  and  plenty,  wd  I  in  this 
state?  It  was  a  black  day  when  I  became  your  wife." 

"  You  and  your  sisters  thou^t  it  a  good  match 
at  the  time ;  and  you  have  had  your  luck,  as  others 
have  had  before  ^ou.    And  when  yon  tiiink  of 

four  family,  does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  whilst 
ait  here  in  poverty  Godfrey  is  linng  in  a  castle, 
and  wallowing  in  thousands."  - 

"  You  did  not  behave  fairly  to  Godfrey;  and 
yon  see  what  has  come  of  it" 

At  this  remark  John  became  greatly  incensed, 
and  clenching  his  fist,  struck  the  table  in  great  fury. 
"  Itfary,"  said  he,  gnashing  his  teeth,  "  this  is  Into- 
lerable. You  counselled  me  to  undermine  God- 
frey with  my  father  ;  your  cursed  ambition  made 
yon  long  to  be  mistress  of  a  castle  ;  aud  not  one 
lie  was  hatched  that  yon  did  not  know  of." 

In  any  ordinary  conversadon  Mrs.  Graham 
would  have  miuntained  the  argument;  but  when 
the  choler  of  her  hnsband  was  iaxtXy  roused  she 
Jcnew  thi^  backbiting  was  oselesB.   She  therefore 


added,  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  "  It  doee  not 
matter  how  we  have  been  ruined ;  ruined  we  are, 
and  someUiing  must  be  done." 

"  I  know  nut  what  to  do,"  replied  J(^  despair- 
ingly. 

"  Try  your  brother  ^ain." 

"  I  cannot  do  it  Three  Umee  have  I  been 
bankrupt ;  and  each  time  he  has  paid  my  compo- 
sitions. Last  time  that  I  failed  he  told  me  that  I 
must  get  into  some  ntnation,  as  I  was  evidently 
unfit  for  business,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  assist  me  no  more  if  I  again  went  wrong  from 
speculation.   I  could  not  get  into  any  sitnatimi." 

"  You  did  not  try  very  Imrd." 

"  My  pride  would  not  allow  me ;  but  if  it  had, 
people  sneered  at  me,  and  said  tiiat  one  who  had 
not  done  well  for  himself  could  not  do  well  for 
any  other  body.  G^  is  my  witness,  I  have  often 
done  ill ;  but  as  often  have  I  been  willing  to  do 
well,  but  never  could  find  the  opportunity.  I  am 
doomed,  and  how  I  cannot  tell.  When  others 
prospered  I  have  been  unfortunate;  adventures 
which  always  turned  well  out  when  my  father  was 
alive,  and  when  I  did  not  want  money,  have  £uled 
when  I  would  have  been  thaokful  to  raise  a  few 
pounds  to  p^r  house-rent" 

"  Oun  is  a  hard  case,"  oonlinued  Mm.  Graham, 
still  keeping  to  her  own  line  of  remark.  "  I  have 
parted  with  every  trinket,  chains,  brooches,  and 
everything  except  my  marriage-ring,  and  -it  must 
go  next,  I  sui^Kise." 

"  There's  somebody  at  the  domr,"  sud  her  fans- 
band. 

Mrs.  Graham  answered  to  the  summons,  and 
came  back  wriug^ing  her  hands. 

"  It  is,"  said  she,  "  the  collector  of  the  water-rate ; 
aud  he  says  he  has  called  so  often  thar,  if  not  paid 
to-morrow,  the  pipe  will  be  cut  ofiT.  That  would 
have  be«k  bad  enough  at  any  time ;  \aA  now  that 
we  have  parted  witli  oor  servant  we  shall  be  in  a 
{vet^  state." 

"  This  is  indeed  misery !"  sud  John. 

"  I  have  it  r  sud  his  wife.  "Goto  Qodfrey,  and 
tell  him  that  if  he  will  pay  your  debts  for  this  once 
yon  will  emigrate,  and  trouble  him  no  more." 

"  And  where  can  we  emigrate  to  ?  If  we  are 
to  starve,  die,  and  rot,  v4iy  not  do  it  here  as  well 
as  in  America?" 

"  We  can  work  there  with  our  hands,  and  we 
can't  do  that  here." 

"  But  I  cannot  speak  to  Godfrey." 

"  It  is  our  last  shift,  and  you  must  do  it" 

"  I  tell  you,  woman,  I  cannot  do  it" 

"  W*eU,  Sarah  will  do  it  for  you." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  John,  with  a  deep  sneer,  "  and, 
like  a  beggar,  be  dismissed  with  another  sovereign." 

"John  Graham,  that  sovereu^  was  kindly 

meant,  and  kept  our  ^S^^g^e^i^l^^yi^^i^^^ 
wish  that  I  had  another  limPn^^ur  o 
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'Wlut  a  ^ffnified  tfirh  yon  luve  got!" 

"  When  onenH  the  pnwpect  d  ^iv^g  miqierleM 
to  bed,  tliey  can  affind  to        their  dignity." 

At  this  junctor^  Sanh  entered  the  room.  Per- 
ooiving  her  parents  to  be  in  a  mood  that  was 
by  no  means  tmcommon,  she  quietly  went  np  to 
the  piano,  opened  the  case,  and  proceeded  to  prac- 
tise one  of  her  mnaic-lenona. 

"  Stop  that  infinnal  bnmmii^r  sud  her  ftther, 
harshly. 

Poor  Mary !  she  had  that  day  been  kept  in  at 
school  for  not  being  able  to  pUy  orer  her  lessons, 
and  that  from  no  fault  of  hen;  for  at  previous 
times,  as  on  ^s  occasion,  she  was  not  allowed 
to  piiw^ise  when  her  father  was  in  bad  hmnonr. 
In  now  many  forms  is  the  Eg^ian  granny  of 
brii^B  without  straw  enacted  m  this  miserable 
world !  'Vf^thont  one  word  ot  remonstrance  Bbry 
gently  closed  the  instamient,  and  sat  down  in  a 
comer.  The  luxury  of  a  sob  was  denied  her,  as 
her  father  was  irritable  to  extreme  sensitiveness; 
and  when  the  demon  possessed  him,  the  slight- 
est sound  touched  him  to  the  quick.  Mary 
knew  this  well,  and  tried  hard  to  sup[weaB  the 
rising  tear,  altbongh  it  was  the  only  means  of 
relieving  a  very  heavy  heart  Another  cause  of 
grief  she  had,  bnt  she  dared  not  express  it  As 
she  was  ordered  by  the  assistant  teacher  into  Hie 
penal  apartment  adjoining  the  school-room,  the 
principal  ironically  remarked,  and  loud  enonjj^ 
to  be  heard  by  all  around,  "  that  there  was  no  use 
taldng  much  trouble  with  that  girl,  as  the  last  two 
quarters  had  not  been  paid."  Mary  could  have 
borne  the  insertion  of  a  ndfe  into  her  bosom  sooner 
than  thi^  cruel  taunt  Of  idl  kii^  of  sufierm 
yonthfol  suflforen  are  the  most  helfdess.  When 
calamity  overtakes  one  in  middle  or  later  life  they 
oan  command  sympathy^  from  former  com^ianions, 
or  they  can  summon  philosophy  to  their  aid ;  but 
when  misery  marks  a  child  as  its  own  it  has  neither 
the  one  resource  nor  the  other. 

John  Graham  did  not  dislike  his  daughter, 
neither  did  his  wife,  although  she  would  have 
greatly  preferred  that  her  only  child  had  been  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Worldly  crosses,  however,  had 
BO  soured  both  her  parents,  that  Mary  hardly  knew 
the  meaning  of  parental  aflection.  Poverty,  she 
had  the  sense  to  perceive,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
their  unhapjnness;  and,  having  no  idea  that  any 
blame  was  attachable  either  to  father  or  mother, 
pity  for  them  was  generally  the  uppermost  feeling 
in      kind  nature 

After  another  interval  of  silence,  Mrs.  G^raham 
again  took  up  the  harp  of  lamentation.  "  Every- 
thing," said  she,  "  is  against  us.  Had  we  had  a 
boy,  he  would  soon  have  been  off  onr  hands,  and 
doing  for  himself ;  bnt  a  girl  is  always  in  the  road, 
moping  about  the  honse^  and  good  for  nothing  in 
every  way." 

"  bon't  say  that,  mother,"  answered  Mary,  tremb- 
lingly ;  "  now  that  Bet^  has  left  us,  I  will  stop  at 
home  and  help  you.   Z  do  not  care  for  going  to 

school." 

"  I  due  say  not ;  you  are  an  idle  hussey,  and 
want  to  stop  at  home  to  get  rid  of  your  lessons." 
Mary  could  not  stand  this;  she  hid  her  face  in 


her  hands,  and,  weqrfnff  Initorly,  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
mother,  if  you  knew  mut  IGss  Thorn  sud  to-day 
you  would  not  blame  me." 

In  most  caaes,  a  daughter's  tears  oipea  the  heart 
of  the  father  just  as  the  son's  first  toach  that  of  the 
mother.  John  Graham,  accordingly,  inquired  as 
to  the  nature  of  Miss  lliom's  saying.  On  Sarah 
informing  them  of  what  had  taken  place,  the  father 
thought  of  her  wounded  feelings,  and  the  mother 
of  the  poverty  of  the  family  being  noised  abroad. 
After  another  long  pause,  John  turned  to  Sank, 
and  asked  if  she  would  cany  a  message  to  her 
uncl&  Sarah  joyiully  sud  that  she  wonM  be  giaA 
to  do  so. 

"Bat,"  said  her  father,  " it  is  a  nAsr  disagree- 
able mesBUfe,  Sarah." 

*  No  had  news,  I  hope?* 

"Ko,  it  is  to  ask  him  a  CkTonr." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  Uiat,  6Am; 
uncle  is  so  kind,  I  could  adc  him  anything." 

"I  am  afnud  you  are  very  simple,  Sandi,  m 
notice  what  I  say,  and  try  to  understand  me.  Your 
mother  and  I  are  poor,  very  poor,  Sarah ;  we  have 
no  money  to  pay  for  your  school-fees,  nor  for  any- 
thing else.  Yon  will  therefore  go  to  Craigattn, 
and  tell  your  uncle  that  if  he  will  be  kind  enough 
to  give  us  as  much  monc^  as  will  take  us  out 
to  America,  it  is  the  last  time  that  ever  we  shsQ 
trouble  him.   Do  you  understand  me,  Sarah  T 

"  I  think  I  do." 
Yon  see,  we  have  troubled  him  often  b^ore^ 
but  we  do  not  intend  doing  it  agun ;  and  say,  abor, 
that  yon  are  very  wxetched,  aim  diat  often,  as  to 
nij^t,  you  have  to  go  to  bed  without  getting  any- 
thing to  eat" 

"I  don't  care  for  myself,  bnt  Fll  teD  him  bow 
unhappy  you  and  mother  are." 

"  You  need  not  tell  him  that,  he  does  not  like  us ; 
but  tell  him  how  unhappy  you  yourself  are ;  an^ 
as  he  seems  fond  of  yon,  he  will,  for  your  sake,  do 
Bometlung  for  the  whole  of  us." 

"  If  uncle  does  not  like  you,  then  I  cannot  like 
him ;  and  I  would  rather  not  go,  dear  father,  if  I 
am  going  to  speak  about  nobody  but  myselt" 

"Leave  it  to  herself  to  do  any  way  she  thinks 
best,"  said  the  mother,  who  saw  that  the  secrrt  of 
Sarah's  success  with  Godfrey  lay  in  her  ingenumu- 
ness,  and  that  if  she  bnt  understood  that  be  alone 
could  help  them  out  of  thar  diffienlties,  Sarah 
could  find  ways  and  means  to  carry  die  pcant 
Hiis  being  settled,  this  singular  fomily  proposed  to 
retire  to  rest,  it  bung  a  feature  ^riiich  the  annals 
of  the  poor  would  devek^  if  inquired  into,  tlwl 
all  persons  slenderly  provisioned  go  early  to  bed, 
as  they  are  thus  enabled  to  sleep  off  a  part  of 
their  hunger.  The  Grahams,  however,  were  not 
destined  to  worship  the  leaden  god  at  the  early 
hour  they  had  fixed  on,  for  another  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.  It  remained  unanswered,  for 
both  husband  and  wife  felt  that  as  they  had  come 
to  a  sort  of  understanding  as  to  ttie  means  of  rdief 
to  be  pursued,  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb  their  newly- 
acquired  equanimity  by  having  to  answer  the 
demand  of  some  new  creditor.  The  knock^ 
accordingly  wmt  on  unheectedf-^md^^f^tld  hare 
condnned  so,  bnt  tfii  Wd^^^^laad  tA  Ae 
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deor,  now  aasulod  the  window.  John  puUed  back 
the  shnUen,  threw  up  the  saah,  and  called  out 

" It's  me"  said  Mrs.  Martha  Martia. 

Sarah  at  once  recognised  the  voice,  and  having 
apprised  her  &ther  and  mother  who  Mrs.  Martha 
was,  the  visit  was  pronounced  of  good  omen,  and 
the  door  was  at  once  opened.  Mrs.  Graham  mut- 
tered something  about  the  absence  of  her  ser- 
vant. 

"I  jalonsed  that,  mem,"  stud  Mrs.  Martha,  "and 
that  made  me  try  ike  window.  In  town  or  country 
its  a'  the  same.  Idle  sluts  I  ye  canna  tarn  your 
back,  bat  they  are  after  some  o'  their  black  roads. 
Te  see.  Miss  Sarah  telled  me  that  ye  had  hod  nae 
hotch-potch  this  year ;  and  as  we  hae  mair  vege- 
tablea  at  Hie  Game  than  we  can  make  nse  I 
Imnight  in  stHne." 

"They  will  be  a  perfect  treat,"  said  Mrs. 
Graham ;  "  and  we  are  so  much  obliged.  We  are 
all  fond  of  hotch-potch ;  but  the  market  vegetables 
are  so  rank  and  bitter  we  never  think  of  buying 
them." 

"Yes,  mem,"  said  Martha;  "and  X  also  called 
to  say  that  Mr.  Graham,  puir  man,  is  very  ill. 
The  doctor  saw  him  in  Uie  momii^,  and  he  was 
very  bad  then,  and  I  cam'  in  for  some  medicine ; 
but  instead  o'  waitin'  till  I  came  out,  like  a  wise 
body,  he  cam'  into  the  town  himsel',  and  him  half 
dead,  and  he  has  been  awful  ill  ainoe  he  cam'  oat 
qgun.  I  came  in  wi'  the  coadi,  to  tell  the  doctor 
to  come  ont  as  &st  as  he  ootild.  And  aa  tlie  v^^e- 
tabka  were  ready,  I  brocht  lliem  in." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, " is  he  so  ill  as aU 
dut  ?  we  are  so  sorry.  What  do  yon  think  has 
been  the  matter  with  him  7' 

"  I  dinua  ken,  mem ;  but  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing upon  his  mind." 

"Sarah,"  said  John,  "you  must  go  ont  to- 
morrow, and  call  for  your  uncle." 

"  She'll  no  be  able  to  see  him,  sir,"  sud  Martha ; 
"  for  the  doctor  forbade  anybody  but  the  nurse,  or 
Mr.  Grant,  the  lawyer,  to  see  him." 

"  Mr.  Grant,  the  lawyer !"  said  John,  somewhat 
troubled;  "he  is  only  newly  come  to  town,  and 
how  can  he  know  about  him?  My  brother  is  not 
generally  in  ihe  habit  of  mating  up  to  Btrangers." 

"Ko,  sir,  that  he  is  not;  am  thia  Mr.  Grant 
called  one  day  of  his  un  accord,  and  Mr.  Graham 
was  very  angry  with  him,  and  gave  me  particular 
orders  not  to  let  him  in  again.  But  whenever  he 
tamed  unwell,  he  sent  for  Grant  the  first  thing ; 
and  he  was  in  the  carriage  with  him  this  very 
mcht.  Sut  I  maun  awa ;  the  coach  will  be  on  the 
road  noo  from  the  doctor's ;  and  I  am  gann  to  ride 
hame  on  the  dickey.   Good  nicht" 

"Good  night,  Mrs.  Martin,  and  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Graham, 
doeing  &e  door. 

Martha's  viands  were  in  part  discussed  that 
«vening.  The  husband  and  vnfe  conversed  apart, 
.that  they  might  not  be  heard  by  Sarah. 

**  Out  wau.  lack  V  said  John.  "  Extraordinary 
chances  oocnrring,  and,  after  all,  nothing  coming 
<tf  .them.  Godfrey  looks  as  life-like  as  me,  and 
ipore  BO ;  and  yet  here  is  he  very  iO,  by  all 
accomita.   Bat  catch  him  die  intestate!  The  first 


thing  he  does  is  to  send  for  that  lawyer.  Grant, 
whom  he  had  quarrelled  with  only  the  day  before. 
Of  all  men  in  the  world,  that  man  is  the  worst 
man  for  us  that  could  be  chosen.  In  order  to  get 
business,  he  has  been  undertaking  to  collect  all 
the  bad  debts  in  the  town,  and  mine  among  the 
rest  He  met  me  yesterday,  and  told  me  that  if  I 
did  not  pay  Dips,  the  grocer,  in  three  days,  he 
would  throw  me  into  prison.  '  What  would  you 
make  by  that?'  said  I.  'You  wovid  require  to 
maintun  me  there.'  'Of  conrs^'  readied  the 
scoundrel  'I  would  have  to  do  so  for  a  few 
weeks,  by  winch  time  your  Iffother  Oodfr^, 
ashamed  of  the  di««ace  of  having  his  brodier  in 
0u)l,  would  pay  the  amount'  Now,  supposing 
Godirey  were  proposing  to  leave  a  small  legacy, 
or  annuity,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  to  poor  Sarah, 
Grant  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  prevent  him." 

"It  is  all  up  with  us,"  said  Mn.  Graham.  "If 
he  die,  we  shan't  get  money  to  emigrate ;  and  if  he 
live.  Grant  will  put  you  in  prison,  and  that  will 
sour  him." 

"BahT'  rejoined  her  gentle  spouse,  "you  are 
always  {Hvphesying  evil."  The  poor  woman  only 
reflected  hu  own  black  forebodings,  but  consistent 
man  is  som^mea  disideased  iroen  this  |nocess 
takes  place. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Aftbb  Godfrey  Graham  left  his  niece  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  walked 
about  amongst  some  remote  plantations.  Soon 
night  began  to  fall,  and,  after  a  short  interval  of 
semi-darkness,  the  moon  rose ;  cold  and  clear,  and 
bathed  lake  and  tree  in  silver  radiance.  Senti- 
mentalists often  talk  about  the  soothing  influence 
of  nature ;  but  they  are  wrong,  and  mistake  cause 
for  effect  When  one  is  in  a  tranquil  mood,  we 
are  capable  of  recognising  and  appreciating  the 
sedative  aspect  of  nature,  and  external  tranquil- 
lity reacts  on  mental  serenity,  and  enhances  tlie 
chastened  state  of  feelii^ ;  but  when  man  is  the 
victim  of  stnmg  and  rending  emotions,  no  land- 
scape will  ever  be  able  to  bush  the  storm,  and  cause 
it  to  be  stilL  Mind,  not  matter,  must  do  that  At 
least  this  was  the  experiame  of  Godfrey  Graham. 
The  luminary  of  night  momentarily  attracted  his 
attention  as  it  plotighed  its  way  through  the  saUe 
fields  of  the  sky,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment, 
and  he  again  retmned  and  sat  down  in  the  same 
arbour  where  he  hod  been  during  the  early  part  of 
the  evening.  It  was  one  of  those  chill  nights  which 
in  our  climate  succeed  a  warm  day.  Before  fever- 
ishly hot,  Godfrey  now  became  feverishly  cold. 
A  clammy  sweat  broke  ont  upon  him,  his  teeth 
chattered,  and  his  bones  seemed  to  freeze  in  their 
sockets.  He  rose  to  retire  for  the  night,  but  found 
his  limbs  unwilling  to  perform  their  office ;  after  a 
desperate  effort,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  castle, 
and  get  into  his  bed-chamber.  Sick  and  exhausted, 
he  flung  himself  down  on  the  flow,  but  slumber 
refused  to  relieve  his  weary  ^es.  One  reverie 
would  show  him  Mary  loolang  at  him  with  the 
maddened  eye  of  a  raving  maim^n  &n  uneasy 
interval  of  stupor,  and'ffnSr  ibeiv«^ld  again  re- 
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mpem,  and  cast  on  him  a  look  of  mild  reproach. 
»int  or  open  his  eyea,  turn  them  to  right  or  left, 
there  was  the  iiyi^ed  womui.  Towards  monung 
a  little  sleep  was  obtained,  but  on  waking  he  fonnd 
himself  in  great  pain,  and  exeessively  weak.  Mrs. 
Martin  was  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  and  up- 
braided him  both  for  not  going  to  bed,  and  alec 
for  not  calling  her ;  and  she  nrged  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  calling  medical  aseistanoe.  Godfrey 
had  never  consulted  a  medical  man  in  his  life; 
hot,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Martha,  a  phy- 
sician wa8  sent  for. 

In  due  time  Dr.  Anthony  f^tzg^bbon  made  his 
appearance.  As  a  matter  of  coarse  he  was  dressed 
in  black,  had  a  stick,  a  gold  watch  with  a  seconds 
dial,  and  a  mysterious  look.  He  sat  down  by  the 
bedride  of  his  patient,  observed  his  prostrate  ap- 
pearance, Mt  his  pulse,  put  his  ear  to  the  left  side 
of  the  diest  (the  stetiiescope  was  not  as  yet  in- 
vented), tiien  beckoning  Martha  to  the  ontmde  of 
tlie  chamber,  he  asked  her  if  Mr.  Graham  had 
any  relations  in  the  house.  On  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  inquired  if  they  coold  not  be  sent 
for,  and  on  being  informed  as  to  the  impraotica- 
bility  of  that  course  he  cogitated  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Is  Mr.  Graham  very  ill  7'  asked  the  aaxionB 
Martha.    The  leech  shook  his  head. 

"Anything  seriouB,  doctor?' 

Again  the  oracle  made  the  horizontal  motion. 

"  My  goodness  gracious  me  T'  said  Martha.  "  I 
thought  as  much  when  I  saw  his  blue  look." 

The  doctor  returned  to  the  sick  man  alone,  and 
after  carefully  closing  the  door,  he  resumed  his 
seat  at  the  bedside.  He  expected  that  the  patient 
would  break  the  ice ;  but  of  that  there  being  no 
appear^oe,  and  knowing  that  he  had  to  visit  Mrs. 
Hayes,  the  grocer's  wife,  at  twelve  o'clock,  who 
was  "  nerrish,"  he  was  obliged  to  open  the  con- 
versation himself. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  yon  are  ill— very  ill." 

"  I  feel  unwell,"  mattered  Godfrey. 

A  pause. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  lie  in  bed,"  resumed  the 
patient,  "  and  I  would  rather  that  you  used  active 
remedies," 

The  physician  smiled  gravely,  and  shook  his 
head.  "  Active  remedies,  in  your  case,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, would  only  accelerate  a  fatal  result" 

"  Then  any  way  you  like." 

"It  is  extremely  distressing,  sir,  but  it  is  best 
to  be  candid.  I  really  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
Tou  are  labouring  under  tm  organic  affection, 
which  has  been  brought  to  a  crisis  by  your  unfor- 
tunate exposure  last  night." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  dying  ?" 

"  Disease  has  been  going  on  in  the  heart  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  issue  may  be  longer  or 
shorter  by  a  few  montiis,  but  a  fatal  termination 
must  be  looked  for ;  and  as  it  may  be  sadden,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me  in  suggesting  that  if  you 
have  any  affairs  that  require  settling,  they  should 
receive  your  immediate  attention." 

Death  is  a  terrible  thing,  but  it  is  not  equally 
terrible  to  all.  To  the  young,  with  hopes  and  fears 
centred  in  the  future,  it  is  an  awfiil  object ;  and  to 
all  who  have  schemes  tmdeveloped,  «m  pUms  im- 


executed,  and  passions  unsatiated,  it  is  also  &{^> 
ling ;  but  to  those  who  have  traversed  the  nmnd 
of  worldly  things,  who  have  east  the  dice  andfoand 
nothing,  whose  aims  have  been  blasted,  who  m 
before  them  mountains  of  difficulty  that  canoot  be 
removed — on  such  Death  has  little  power;  they 
would  not  live  alway,  and  they  are  content  to  go. 
Godfrey  Graham  had  nothing  to  live  for,  and  there- 
i'ore  was  not  unnnlling  Uiat  the  mortal  coil  should 
be  shu£9ed  off.  Of  a  hereafter  he  did  not  think ; 
people  who  do  not  think  of  that  during  life 
omit  to  do  so  when  eternity  casts  its  shadovB 
before.  He  rapidly  thonght  of  the  destination  of 
his  property,  should  he  die  without  making  some 
proper  settlement  Mary  might  becmne  a  panper 
lunatic,  her  child  and  his  child  a  beggar,  while 
John,  his  brother  John,  would  inherit  all ;  and  flu 
last  thought  stung  him  to  the  qvaA,  uid  deter-  , 
mined  him  to  instant  decision.  He  according 
smt  for  Ludovicko. 

That  wor&y  was  givii^  orders  for  tiie  incav  | 
ceration  of  John  when  the  message  arrived.  A>  ' 
was  his  wont,  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  die  ]Ht>*  ! 
bable  bearings  of  the  approaching  interview  on  the 
matter  in  hand.    The  message  was  a  verbal  on^  j 
brought  by  a  porter,  so  that  he  could  make  nothing 
of  the  messenger;  bnt  acting  with  his  habitul 
caution,  he  desired  Rankin  to  delay  diligence  till 
his  return.    Ludovicko  then  set  out  for  Cnig-  | 
allan,  and,  on  being  introduced,  Godfrey  at  ones  | 
proceeded  to  business. 

"  The  doctor,  Mr.  Grant,  says  that  I  am  wy 
unwell ;  I  cannot  believe  him,  but,  to  guard  against 
contingencies,  I  have  resolved  on  settling  my 
affairs  so  as  to  provide  for  Mary  and  her  cl^" 

"  Mr.  Graliam,  you  are  in  tiiat  acting  as  yw 
always  do,  with  toe  most  perfect  good  seme-KO 
that  point  most  emphatic." 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me  with  nxoneaning  eom]^* 
ments ;  I  sent  for  you  because  my  settlement  vill 
be  peculiar,  and  I  know  that  you  will  do  lAA 
others  will  not  do." 

Ludovicko  grinned  at  this  left-handed  trikte, 
and,  with  as  much  suavity  as  his  nature  permittai, 
beckoned  his  client  to  go  on. 

"I  believe  that  Mary's  child  will  be  my  heir-at- 
law,  you  being  able  to  substantiate  the  marriage." 

"Of  course  he  will,  provided  his  mollierbMiwt 
lost  her  marriage  lines." 

"  I  thought  you  had  them." 

"  I  had  them  up  to  the  time  the  child  was  horn, 
bnt  when  that  took  |dace,  she  a^d  me  for  them, 
as  she  said  they  would  be  of  use  to  the  child.  1 
objected  as  much  as  I  could ;  bnt  as  she  in«sted 
and  would  take  no  denial,  I  was  obliged  to  yield, 
giving  her  every  caution,  however,  to  take  can  oT 
them ;  but  now  that  her  senses  are  ^nc,  it « 
doubtful  if  she  has  observed  my  injunction." 

"  If  these  are  lost,  what  then?" 

"  It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  the  marriage." 

"  In  the  stable,  yon  made  it  a  very  easy  matter, 
said  Godfrey,  ironically. 

"Then,  Mr.  Graham,  you  were  not  my  client; 
now  I  am  upon  honour.  Here  lies  the  difficnity: 
Kilbadie,  the  miniBter-feUojy;*itcM2yimd  his  tes- 
timony might  beigM:6tt.^Bffla^^  saw  y« 
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married,  and  could  swear  to  yon  were  you  alive ; 
bat,  were  you  dead,  not  one  of  them  could  give 
oath  that  the  unknown  traveller  was  Mr.  Graham 
of  Craigallan,  since  dead.  Had  you  visited  her 
tlien,  cohabitation  might  have  been  establiehed,  but 
you  did  not" 

"What  can  you  do,  then?" 

**  Make  out  your  will  in  &voiit  of  your  child, 
and  hare  it  so  worded  that  the  property,  or  what- 
ever else  you  desigD,  shall  go  to  him  whether  his 
parentage  be  proven  or  not" 

At  this  juncture  the  doctor  entered,  and,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  bedeicle. 

"Mr.  Graham,"  said  Fitzgibbon,  warmly,  "  you 
must  have  no  more  legal  consultations,  your  pulso 
is  worse  than  it  was,  and  I  can  easily  see  that  you 
have  been  excited.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Grant,  but 
you  are  trenching  on  my  department,  and  T  will 
not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  if  Mr. 
Graham  is  permitted  to  speak  much,  or  be  agitated 
in  any  way." 

"  I  came  here,"  rejoined  Lndovicko,  "by  request ; 
and  if  the  case  be  urgent,  my  department  will  not 
brook  delay  any  more  than  yours,  doctor.  Mr. 
Graham  wishes  to  make  a  settlement ;  and  if  he 
does  not  live  six^  days  after  making  i^  it  is  liable 
to  be  challenged." 

"  Sixty  days !  I  will  not  answer  for  sixty 
hours  r 

Godfrey  groaned. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  sir,"  interposed  Ludovicko, 
"  the  law  is  liberal.  You  must  live  sixty  days,  or 
be  at  kirk  or  market;  and  surely,  doctor,  Mr. 
Graham,  is  not  so  bad  that  he  may  not  do  either  of 
these.  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake? 
Although  he  has  always  been  pale  in  the  face,  he  is 
strong  and  muscular,  and  cannot  possibly  be  so  near 
Death's  door  as  ye  represent" 

Godfrey  turned  himself  heavily,  and,  yielding  to 
an  opiate,  dozed  into  slumber. 

"  Mr.  Grants"  said  the  now  enraged  phyndan, 
"thu  is  insulting.  I  shonld  have  considered  it 
unmannerly  had  a  brother  practitioner  made  any 
such  remark;  but  for  you,  sir,  an  unprofessional 
party,  to  question  my  prognosial — sir,  it  is  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  aick-room  alone  that  prevents  me  from 
resenting  your  impertinence.  You  judge,  sir,  by 
vulgar  external  appearance;  but  common  obser- 
vation, sir,  must  have  made  you  familiar  with  cases 
where  people  have  dropped  down  dead  in  the  street, 
sir,  I  suppose  every  fishwife  has  known  instances 
of  that,  sir ;  and  is  it  anything  uncommon  that  a 
Sfentleman  should  die  in  his  bed,  despite  the  best 
medical  attendance,  after  a  few  days'  illness  ?" 

"  Doctor,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  really  did  not 
mean — " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  sir;  this  is  an  inter- 
ference that  can't  be  rubbed  out  by  a  mere  verbal 
apology." 

*'  You  quite  mistake  me,  doctor ;  it  was  from  no 
wish  to  impugn  your  professional  Eikill  that  I  made 
the  remark,  but  merely  from  anxiety  to  prevent 
Mr.  Graham  from  postponing  the  execution  of  his 
settlement  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die  intestate, 
doctor.  You  must,  in  your  large  practice,  know 
many  cases  where  the  peace  of  iunilies  has  for 


ever  been  broken  up,  domestic  brawls,  endless  liti- 
gations, and  complete  swalloAving  up  of  funds; 
and  even  when  a  small  part  of  the  property  is 
entailed  — " 

"  You  know  your  business— I  know  mine  ,■  and 
as  I  desire  to  know  no  other,  I  want  no  details,'* 
replied  the  leech.  "  This  apartment  you  must  leave 
instantly ;  or,  if  yon  won't,  I  will.  In  the  sick- 
room lawyer  and  clergyman  roust  yield  to  the 
physician;  you  may  at  times  he  gi-eat  in  your 
several  spheres,  but  here  I  am  supreme.  Will  you 
go,  sir,  at  once,  or  shall  I  rouse  Mr.  Graham,  per- 
haps at  the  risk  of  his  life  ?" 

"  Doctor,  you  undoubtedly  have  a  commission, 
but  you  must  not  ride  on  the  top  of  it.  Be  calm. 
Mr.  Graham  (here  lowering  his  voice)  has  legatees 
in  his  eye;  and  if  yon  will  only  be  reaaonable  I 
sliall  use  my  humble  influence  with  him — you 
understand  me.  Then,  when  all  is  over,  I  shall 
have  the  paying  of  your  bill ;  you  can,  perhaps, 
understand  that  too." 

"Low man!"  said  Dr.  Ht^bbon,  "I  belong  to 
a  profession,  not  a  trade — a  noble  profession,  which 
has  never  sacrificed  its  opportunities  to  degrading 
pirposee.  Mr.  Graham  shall  be  apprised  of  your 
proposal,  and  doubtless  some  other  legal  adviser 
will  be  chosen.  Go,  sir,  immediately  1  Come  one 
step  nearer,  and  I  shall  ring  the  beH  and  order  yon 
out" 

*  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  ring,  I  shall 
go  without  the  necessity  of  that  ceremony ,-  but 
mark  me.  Doctor  Fitzgibbon !  my  going  will  cost 
you  dear.  Another  patient  of  yours,  Mrs.  Hayes, 
the  grocer's  lady,  has  been  speaking  to  mc  about 
her  will  ^udovicko  had  spoken  to  her),  and  if  there 
should  be  any  mention  of  a  legacy  to  your  wife,  I 
shall  take  care  to  remind  her  of  the  numerous  pay- 
ment made  to  the  husband." 

Alas  for  human,  or  rather  medical,  virtue  I  Dr. 
Fitsu^bbon  looked  as  wild  as  if  he  had  received 
an  Metric  sluick.  To  be  left  out  of  Mrs.  Hayes* 
will  was  indeed  to  spring  a  mine  beneath  his  feet 
For  ten  dreary  long  years  had  he  prescribed  for 
the  ailments,  real  and  imaginary,  of  Mrs.  Hayes ; 
he  had  taken  lodgings  for  her  in  the  country,  lodg- 
ings at  the  sea-side ;  his  wife  had  sent  her  jellies 
and  marmalade  every  time  that  the  blessed  deli- 
cacies came  into  season.  One  of  his  daughters  was 
named  after  her,  and  one  of  hie  eons  after  her  hus- 
band ;  and  every  time  that  they  got  new  hats  or 
frocks,  the  little  dears  visited  the  old  couple,  and 
were  rewarded  with  a  kiss  and  sixpence  each. 
Every  time  that  the  old  woman  had  hiccup  or 
heartburn,  corns,  deafcess,  toothache,  or  the  all- 
pervading  "  nervishness,"  had  he  been  cjlled,  and 
attended  Sunday  and  Saturday,  summer  and  winter, 
night  and  day,  rain  or  snow.  And  what  had  been 
his  rawKrd?  Just  three  fuineaa  (beg  [lardon — 
pounds)  per  annum,  which  no  more  paid  shoe- 
leather  than  it  paid  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  And  th:s  was  all.  No,  not  exactly  all ;  for 
Mrs.  Fit^bbon  had  got  a  Rob  Roy  tartan  shawl 
from  old  Hayes  five  years  before,  which  garment 
old  Hayes  expected  she  should  wear  when  visiting 
his  house  on  state  occasions.  P^ients  hadui  olden 
times  left  money  to  theigitphgrM<»ixO*30l£Fitz*' 
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gibbon  tboos^t  these  hsli^on  days  had  passed 
away  till theHayeses cast np.  They  had  no  child- 
ren or  near  relations.  Hayes  himself  never  had 
any  complaints,  but  his  stout  spouse  had  so  many 
that,  in  lAl  save  her  purse-strings,  Fitzgibbon  had 
absolote  control  over  her ;  what,  therefore,  more 
likely  than  that  he  should  be  left  a  smart  legacy,  if 
not  the  bulk  of  the  whole  fortune  of  the  pair? 
Not  only  was  Uie  money  at  stake,  but  the  prophetic 
gifts  of  the  doctor  were  in  the  scales  of  chance. 
Not  content  with  having  poor  Fitzgibbon,  night 
after  night^laying  at  backgammon  and  draughts 
with  old  Hayes,  her  ladynip  would  have  Mn. 
Fitzgibbon  aver  to  take  rabbras  of  vhisL  Tbea 
followed  Boppexs  of  uosavonry  dteese,  stale  ^ega, 
^■Dd  beer  vuknoosly  add,  all  which,  Mrs. 
ffibbon  averred,  was  Uie  refuse  of  Bayea'a  shop. 
Many  was  the  mild  look  wMch  Htzgibbon  had  to 
reproach  his  wife  for  casting  on  nis  venerabTe 
patient  across  the  card-table,  and  many  was  the 
hot  dispute  on  the  way  home  as  to  tb»  probability 
of  anything  ever  coming  their  way  at  all,  which 
disputes  generally  ended  in  the  lady  casting  her 
bonnet  and  Rob  Roy  shawl  on  the  floor,  and  then, 
in  the  event  of  a  nursery  emetUe,  exercising  disci- 
pline on  the  person  of  Jean  Maria  Hayes  with 
double  emphasis.  To  live  with  his  wife  after 
bang  cut  oS  by  Mrs.  Hayes  would  be  impossible, 
and  Dr.  Fit^bbon  saw  it 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Grant,"  sud  the  now  humbled 
herbalist,  *'  forgive  me,  pray  do  I  The  fact  is,  I 
ttice  knocked  my  head  i^^nst  tiie  door  of  the  hos- 
pital when  a  stodent^  and  it  ^storbed  the  cerebral 
eirculati<ni ;  and  heiw^  when  exdted,  I  am  apt  to 
apeak  to  my  friends  with  more  warmth  than  occa- 
sion requires.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Graham,  you 
may  do  anything  yon  please ;  and  as  to  that  little 
matter  about  the  Hayeses,  consider,  Mr.  Grant,  that 
I  have  a  small  family,  and  let  not  anything  be  be- 
itween  us  on  that  score." 

"  Nothing  shall  be,"  sud  Ludovicko ;  but,  thought 
liudovicko,  there  shall.  "  But  to  business,  doctor. 
Any  chance  of  Graham  having  heard  us?" 

"  None.  I  gave  him  a  sleeping  dranght ;  and, 
besides,  we  have  not  spoken  loud." 

"  He  may  have  feigned  sleeping." 

"  Yes,  but  he  could  not  change  his  pulse,  which 
7m  improved  again." 

**  Now,  as  to  ms  st«te~-«ny  prfrfeasional  humbug  ? 
Don't  take  it  amisB.  I  sometimes  humbug  my 
^ents;  why  should  yon  not  do  the  same  wiu 
^our  patients?" 

"No  deceit,  I  assure  you.  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  he  have  lived  long ;  but  his  midnight 
caper  has  accelerated  his  disease  very  materially." 

"  Could  he  be  dressed  and  go  down  to  his  office 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  ?  " 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  sir  V 

"  Gome,  doctor,  no  impoBsibilities.  This  is  mar- 
ket<Lay.  Ill  have  his  will  done  in  a  twinkling. 
If  he  but  go  to  lus  place  of  business,  and  bays  and 
selK  the  settlement  may  hold  good.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  provision  that  if  a  man  dies  of  the  same 
disease  that  he  had  about  him  when  he  signs  the 
document,  there  maybe  a  challenge — but  yon  could 
mystify  that^  could  you  not?" 


"  Oh,  yea.   Brtween  oureelvea,  I  am  not  sure 

of  the  precise  disease ;  but,  from  its  indications,  hia 
days  are  numbered.  And  as  to  diagnosis,  call  in 
six  members  of  the  college,  and  oven  at  hia  post 
mortem  they  will  all  have  different  opinions.  But 
hush !  he  ia  waking." 

CHAPTER  VL 
G<»>rRST  GrahaWs  place  of  business  contaimd 
three  apartments;  the  outer  office,  where  Jcnes 
and  Ogle  sat,  the  middle  one,  where  old  Trotter 
ke{^  the  bo<^  and  the  inner  of  all,  where  Godfr^ 
had  wont  to  sit  in  solitaiy  mues^.  Gomiaidlea 
by  Ludovicko,  Godftey  proceeded  to  his  aanctma, 
his  appearance  giving  little  or  no  ttAen  that  die 
windmg^heet  was  lu^  npon  his  l»«ast  Having 
tak&i  his  place  &ere,  Xndovicko  {ooceeded  to  un- 
fold his  instructions  sy^matically. 

"You  must  appear,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  that 
worthy,  "  as  if  nothing  can  be  the  matter  with  you ; 
you  must  be  rather  more  sbict  and  attentive  to 
business  than  usuaL  My  appearance  here  must  be 
accounted  for ;  and  as  it  so  happens  that  I  have  Ute 
management  of  the  bankrupt  estate  of  Gillott,  the 
chandler,  who  has  received  payment  ftom  you  for 
stores  consigned  to  him  by  a  Newcastle  house, 
which  he  has  not  given  credit  for,  that  will  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  your  a^ng  Mr.  Trotter  to 
show  me  all  the  documents  connected  vrith  the 
teansactions  between  you  and  him ;  andasitianot 
possible  that  he  can  produce  them  in  a  hurry,  I 
shdl  have  ample  time  to  prepare  die  aettlenMnt. 
In  the  meantime,  have  the  goodness  to  g^ve  roe  the 
title-deeds  of  the  Gnugalbn  estate,  as  I  require 
them  for  the  will." 

Godfrey  mechanically  opened  a  desk,  and  handed 
Ludovicko  a  packet  of  parchment  papers  secured 
by  red  tape,  and  having  done  this  be  suik  into  hia 
chair,  and  seemed  buried  in  reflection.  Like  moat 
emotional  men,  he  only  required  a  motive  in  order 
to  induce  lum  to  pursue  a  steady  course ;  and  a 
motive  once  presented,  no  obstacle  was  too  grett 
for  him  to  surmount  The  consciousness  of  having 
injured  Mary  by  a  neglect  wluch  had  driven  her 
into  lunacy,  and  the  consideration  that  the  dfeds 
of  that  neglect,  so  for  as  she  was  concerned,  were 
irreparable,  suggested  to  him  the  neceasiW  of 
maUng  ample  atonement  to  her  innocent  child; 
and  when  he  thought  that  even  this  potnr  recom- 
pense might  be  beyond  his  power,  he  sighed  at 
the  thought  of  his  procrastination,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  seriously  reflected  on  the  impo- 
tency  and  short-sightedness  of  man.  But  there 
was  still  hope,  and  he  determined  that  every  effort 
should  be  used  to  carry  out  the  remedial  instmc- 
tions  of  Ludovicko.  With  this  view,  he  rallied 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the  next 
apartment  to  give  instructions  to  old  Trotter  ;  but 
a  sudden  tremor  came  over  him,  and  he  fell  back 
like  a  child.  "Can  this  be  death?"  thought 
Graham.  The  feeling  was  chill  and  tinearthly, 
something  that  had  never  been  felt  before,  hot 
which,  when  felt,  sent  new  sensations  tliroagfacnit 
the  frame.  It  was  as  if  the  {ffocess  of  unrolxDg 
the  soul  had  commW^^m^^^yis^  Urn 
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of  death  had  come  in  at  the  first  opening :  if  the 
first  instalment  produced  such  freezing,  how  wonid 
the  spirit  brave  it  when  flung  oat  on  the  cold  bleak 
sea  of  eternity  ?  Now  the  qnestion  of  life  seemed 
sqneezed  into  the  few  moments  that  connect  vitality 
wiUi  corruption— twilight  with  night.  Graham 
rackoied  at  the  thou^ ;  the  windows  appeared  to 
fly  upirard — a  hissmg  darkness  followed — then 
spariu  came  from  his  eyes,  and  the  unhappy  man, 
making  a  last  effort,  fell  forward  as  if  to  the 
ground.  Thought  is  invisible;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  sound  of  falling  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
Ludovicko  that  he  was  conscious  of  any  change  on 
his  client  Ever  on  the  alert  to  anticipate  con- 
tingencies, the  wily  lawyer  had  asked  the  doctor 
to  furnish  him  with  a  restorative,  in  case  of  any 
relapse ;  and  on  applying  this  to  Qie  lips  of  his 
pro^rate  friend,  he  rallied,  and  gradufdly  came 
back  to  conaciousness ;  and,  after  a  short  space,  he 
was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  to 
the  outer  office,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by 
Rankin, 

The  coriosity  of  Skipton  was  irrepressible ;  and, 
with  the  view  of  picking  up  some  intelligence,  he 
returned  to  the  office,  and,  to  his  dismay,  was  at 
once  confronted  with  Godfrey.  He  stared  with 
dumb  astonishment,  and  was  not  able  to  articulate 
a  single  word.  Godfrey's  thoughts  were  otherwise 
occupied ;  but  at  last  he  asked  Skipton  his  business. 
The  poor  brazier,  however  bold  at  grimace  among 
hia  fellows,  was  sadly  at  a  loss  when  the  difficulties 
of  actual  life  presented  themselves,  and  could  not 
answer.  Old  Trotter  repeated  the  query,  but  still 
Skipton  stammered  and  stnttered.  At  last  Jones 
took  pity  on  the  embarrassment  of  his  quondam, 
theatncal  associate^  and  prompted  him. 

"You  will  be  come  again  about  that  account 
against  ihe  Minerva  ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  bothering 
Mr.  Graham ;  you  know  I  told  yon  that  unless 
endorsed  b^  tlie  ctqitun  we  could  not  on  any  ac- 
count pay  it" 

"  Oertainly  not,"  added  Godfrey ;  "  and  I  wonder 
that  my  practice  in  this  respect  should  not  be 
known  to  everybody  that  works  for  me." 

"I  beg  pardon,"  muttered  Skipton,  making  a 
desperate  rush  towards  the  door. 

"  Stop,"  interposed  Godfrey,  "^wmuch  does 
your  account  amount  to  ?" 

Skmton  quivered  and  turned  pale. 

"  How  much  does  your  account  amount  to  7" 

An  angry  signal  being  made  by  Jones,  Skipton 
hesitatingly  said,  "  About  five  pounds." 

"  Well,"  said  Godfrey,  '*  tiJce  his  receipt  for 
three;  he  may  be  in  want  of  money,  and  the 
balance  can  be  adjusted  afterwards." 

Skipton,  before  whose  mind  floated  visions  of 
prison  and  transportation  for  money  received 
-nnder  fitlse  pretences,  was  not  for  taking  the 
profiered  earn ;  but  he  had  no  alternative,  and  left 
the  office,  after  signing  the  necessary  document. 

"  Some  screw  loose  tiiere,"  said  the  sharp  Ran- 
kin ;  but  his  remark  passed  unheeded. 

"The  door  again  opened,  and  a  huge  fanner  came 
in,  who  at  once  accosted  Godfrey.   "  Dear  me,  Mr. 
Graham,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.    I  heard  ye  was 
at  Death's  door ;  but  ye're  no  looking  very  ill  after 
vol*,  xvu.— xo.  ccni. 


a'.    Hia  watfs  are  not  like  ours.    I  have  c0taf9>  to^  ■ 
offer  you  some  com :  it's  a  bonny  samite." ' .,  -yi 
"  I  buy  none  by  sample.    Whenever  your  efiftt 
is  weighed,  you  will  be  paid  by  its  weight,  and  I 
will  purchase  it  no  other  way." 

"But  in  that  way»  ur,  a  coarse  com  has  no 
advantage  o'er  a  honn^  oat  like  mine." 

"  I  care  not,  that  is  my  way  of  doing  business, 
and  sdl  or  not  as  yoa  think  fit,"  answered  God- 
frey, who  was  be^nning  to  get.tired  with  the  con- 
tradiction of  his  visitors.  Agun  the  door  opened, 
and  Sarah  came  timidly  in,  and  wob  in  her  turn 
surprised  at  seeing  Godfrey.  She  went  up  to 
him,  and,  seizing  hia  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Dear 
uncle,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  very  glad  indeed;  they 
told  me  you  were  so  ill 

"  I  feel  rather  better  now,  Sarah." 
"  But  you  look  pale,  unde,  and  you  would  be  far 
better  at  home  among  the  trees  and  flowers  than 
sitting  here  among  so  many  papers." 
'*  I  shall  not  be  long  in  going  home." 
"  Are  you  busy  just  now,  unde  ?' 
"  Very,  my  dear." 

A  single  sigh,  and  a  mild  imploring  look,  was  the 
commentary  on  this  reply.  Henry  Mutyn,  the 
missionary,  spoke  well  when  he  exdumed,  "  Oh, 
the  overwhelming  force  of  gentleness  V  and  it  was 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Godfrey  Gndiam,  on 
whom  the  meek  face  made  its  due  impression. 
"  Do  yon  want  anything,  Sarah  ?'  said  the  uncle. 
"  I  wished  to  apeak  with  you  by  yourself,, 
uncle ;  but,  as  yoa  are  busy,  I  aball  call  some  other 
time." 

"There  is  no  time  like  the  present,"  replied 
Godfrey,  and  he  beckoned  her  mto  the  middle 
room  where  Trotter  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting. 
"  You  must  not  keep  me  long,  Sarah,"  siud  he,  "  ae 
I  have  a  great  many  things  to  do." 

"  No,  uncle,  I  shall  not  keep  you — five  minutes 
will  do.  We  are  poor,  very  poor,  unde ;"  and  hero 
she  looked  tremblingly  to  the  door.  "  Some  nights 
we  go  to  bed  without  any  supper,  and  sometimes  I 
go  to  school  witfaont  having  any  breakfast ;  and  I 
cannot  ^ay  and  laugh  like  the  other  girls — often 
because  I  am  hungry,  and  oftener  because  I  feel  so 
sad  at  heart  And  father  and  mother  are  also 
unhappy.  Yon  will  think  it  curious  in  me  speak- 
ing about  myself  and  not  about  them,  but  they 
told  me  to  do  it,  and  they  said  that  you  would  be 
kinder  if  I  spoke  about  myself;  but  I  cannot  do 
that,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  much  more  unhappy 
than  I  am.  You  are  father's  brother,  and  I  often 
wish  diat  I  had  a  brother ;  it  would  not  be  so  londy 
in  the  long  dark  nights  if  I  had  a  brother  as  other 
girls  have,  and  I  would  be  very  fond  of  Mm.  But 
mother  says  it  is  better  that  I  have  no  brother,  as 
ho  would  starve  too ;  and  I  dare  say  so  it  is,  for  if 
he  got  notiung  to  eat,  he  might  cry,  and  it  would 
be  teirible  to  hear  a  little  boy  cry  for  that" 

"My  poor  girl,  I  should  be  glad  to  assist  you  ; 
you  are  too  young  to  know  about  these  things,  but 
I  have  often  aesisted  your  father." 

"  Ob,  yes ;  they  told  me  all  about  that,  and  they 
desired  me  to  say  that  they  were  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kindness ;  and  Aow,  if  you  would 
only  give  uiem  as  nsi^asft);finHd^^^l&  all  to 
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Amenctif  we  would  never  g^Te  job  my  more 

trouble." 

**I  will  Bee  what  can  be  done,  Sanh." 

*'  Thanks ;  many  thankB,  dear  onde." 

And  Sarah  wbb  dieraiaBed ;  and  Godfr^  went  in 
to  Lodovicko,  who»  by  the  idd  oi  the  key-hole,  had 
made  himself  maBtw  of  the  coaversattoii,  althon^ 
he  beard  Godfmr'e  ahetract  of  it  with  all  ti^e 
gyavity  of  me  who  IkteikB  to  a  new  eommnnica* 
tioo. 

*'  It  is  all  humbsg  "  said  Lodovii^o ;  "  he  merely 
wishes  to  raise  the  wind,  and  has  no  more  thoughts 
of  emigration  than  I  have.  It  is  too  good  news  to 
be  trae.  Several  emigrant  ships  have  been  lost, 
•ad  if  he  conid  go  to  the  bottoa  too,  it  were  the 
best  thing  that  could  happ«." 

"  I  should  tike  to  do  sometiiing  for  the  girl ;  I 
am  sure  she  has  no  deceit.*' 

**  %e  is  cmt  of  a  bad  neat ;  and,  as  to  dee^t,  if 
.  you  had  only  attended  to  your  dntiee  as  a  justice  oi 
the  peace,  you  would  have  aeea  from  young  beg- 
gars how  the  T^eet  imps  of  Batu  can  simper  and 
turn  up  their  eyes." 

"  Mr.  Grant,  I  wish  to  ivoride  finr  my  niece^and 
that  is  enough." 

"  Ob,  OMUinly,  it  is  no  a&ir  of  mine ;  but  it 
must  just  be  aa  much  as  will  keep  Bonl  and  body 
togetiter,  and  no  more ;  f<H>,  if  it  M,  die  ftthn  will 
get  into  as  deep  water  aa  ever." 

"  Yon  do  not  thii^  he  will  go  amy,  as  the  girl 
saysr 

"  I  doo't ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  tryii^.  The 
settlement  is  now  ready  for  signature.  The  legacy 
to  die  gill  am  be  iascoied  afterwards.  I  shall  be 
one  witneas,  and  my  will  be  the  other.  Bless 
ne,  how  your  hand  shakes  1  Take  time,  you  have 
to  sign  eaoi  of  the  tibmpages,  and  it  won't  do  if 
they  are  not  all  alikcb  iWs  better.  Now  I  will 
ogn." 

And  so  Lndovic^  ngned,  and  aStex  throwing  a 
sheet  of  blotting-paper,  as  if  by  acddent,  over  the 
body  of  the  de^  he  odled  for  Bankin. 

*8ign  there  as  a  witness." 

Kankin,  also  as  if  by  accident,  knocked  aside  the 
blotting-paper,  and  made  quick  use  of  his  eyes. 
Ludovicko  restored  it  to  its  place,  and  emphatically 
asked  him  to  sign. 

"  I  did  not  see  the  gentlemui  snbecribe,"  said  the 
clerl^  dqggedly. 

Lord  Qiathun,  in  the  days  of  his  greatnesi^  made 
liords  of  the  Admiralty  put  thar  rignatores  to  blank 
documents ;  and,  althongh  not  so  great  a  man  as 
Lord  Chatham,  Ludovicko  had  a  touch  cX  the  arbi- 
teary  about  hizn.  He  fixed  his  cold  grey  eye  on 
Bankin  for  a  second  time,  and  repwted  the 
monosyllable  ctnnmand  in  a  tone  of  snch  peculiar 
Gharacter  that  the  humbled  asristant  took  up  the 
pen,  and  signed  according  to  order. 

"  Now,  sir,  go  away  to  the  office ;  and  if  anybody 
wants  me,  say  that  I  shall  be  there  in  an  hour." 

Bankin  took  his  hat,  and  skulked  out 

"He  is  a  horrid  fellow,"  mnttered  the  clerk. 
"  ^'hen  my  old  master  got  into  a  rage  I  could  get 
into  one  too ;  but  this  unearthly  coolness  of  Grant's 
floors  me.  The  more  angry  that  I  get,  the  cooler 
he  becomes;  and  then,  that  hoirid  look  of  hi^  it 


freecea  me.   But  FU  be  t^des  with  him.  If  he 
would  tetl  me  when  he  is  goi^  to  do  a  thii^ 
the  square,  I  might  go  iBaekawi& him;  bathevOI 
let  Bobo^  into  hia  coBfidenee." 

Porsning  this  trau  of  r^setioii,  BanUn  £d  not 
take  particular  heed  as  to  hia  fooMeps,  and,  toning 
a  comer,  he  jumbled  on  JcAa  Graham.  From  re* 
peated  visits  paid  to  John  solidtiag  payment  of 
d^ts  intrusted  to  Grant  for  oollectaoD,  Baiikiiiwtt 
not  unknown  to  him ;  and  John  was  not  aoity  to 
embrace  the  opporttmi^  in  ord&t  that  he  migit 
gain  Bom»  intelligence  regarding  the  nmoond 
wilL  He  c<wld  not  have  spoken  to  the  clufed 
asustant  at  a  more  fitting  oppoitunitf. 

"  How  do  ye  do,  Mr.  Ruikin  ?  Very  huy  jnit 
now,  I  suppose  ?  I  bear  of  a  gnat  tatay  joU 
going  your  way — wills  aad  Bocfa  uings,  di?* 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Graham,  we  are  -prMy  Insy;  hnrdo 
you  find  bustnesB  T 

"  Never  so  bad ;  in  &ct,  between  yon  and  bi^  I 
am  grang  to  give  it  up,  and  onigxate^  if  yon  ga> 
tlemen  oi  the  law  would  allow  me." 

**  Bmigrato  I  Ah,  let  me  see.  No— yes— daog  it, 
I  may  do  somethii^  on  my  own  aocoouL  Out 
yon  be  on  honour,  Mr.  Graham 
Certainly." 

•Brightr 

•  YoumaytnHtmethoioiwlihr;  OBeatb,if]roi 

like." 

''Well,all  that  I  say  h,  don't  emigrate;  things 
are  looking  np  for  you  in  this  eonnl^.  A  nodii 
as  good  as  a  vrink  to  a  blind  hovsei  uaigAa;! 
can't  say  more." 
"  But  has  not  my  brother  made  a  wittf 
"  I  dare  not  say  mm  word  more ;  only,  if  y<» 
are  your  own  firi^d,  do  not  leave." 
«  Thaak  you,  Mr.Bwtkin,  I  will  not" 
Hiey  separated,  the  one  kBowii^  that  hs  hid 
sud  too  much,  and  the  other  pnpliaud  abntdie 
possible  meaning  of  a  hint  hem  sndk  a 
Proceeding  fiirdier  up  die  street,  J6kt  apn 
Ludovicko;  but  knowing  that  that  ^lai^liaau^' 
ways  made  unpleasant  Elusions  to  his  ohUgaltia^ 
he  tried  to  avoid  him,  but  in  vain:  Lndffrii^ 
made  directly  up  to  him. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  yon,"  said  the  Iswyff, 
"  I  was  just  going  to  have  called  on  you.  Ywi «« 
aware,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  exo^leot  brother  hM 
done  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  regarding  li>' 
affairs,  and  he  has  let  me  into  a  small  piece  of 
fiunily  histtffy;  in  our  iHofoauoa,  we  soautins 
cannot  help  receiving  such  communicatioos. 
daughter,  a  very  interesting  child,  has  infomed  ha 
micle  that  you  wish  to  emi^iKte.  I  had  no 
that  matters  were  so  bad  mth  you;  vi  ooanel 
knew,  as  yon  are  amre,  that  yoa  have  been  a  ^ 
pushed,  but  I  bad  no  conceptifni  tiiat  mitfnwj 
come  to  such  an  extremity.  Your  brodier,  f^^^ 
much  disposed  to  favour  his  niece,  isyetsoiaoww 
at  bis  formOT  losses  by  you,  that  be  was  not  it  m 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  proposal ;  bu^  after  nw" 
persuasion,  I  have  at  last  induced  him  to  ajp« 
it,  and  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  infonuag^ 
that  he  is  willingtopayasmall  composition  to  votf 
creditors,  defray  your  passage  and  outfits,  and  «*> 
lodge,  in  a  cori^^m^iMQi^^il^Qa^  ^ 
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BContreal,  ■  aatSX  earn  to  assist  yon  in  getting  np  theiefore  send  yon  a  note,  which  yoa  can  answer 
the  conntry."  at  leisure." 

*'  Mr.  Grant,  I  beg  you  will  — "  I    "  It  is  of  no  use,  Mr.  Qran^  I  have  quite  made 

"  Nay,  no  thanks,  Mr.  Graham  ;  it  is  otv  duty,  up  my  miod  not  to  go." 
you  know,  to  assist  one  another."  I     "  Very  well,  sir.    Only  take  this  warning  :  the 

"You  mistake  me,  Mr.  Grant;  I  eertauoly  did  moment  that  I  show  yosr  brother  your  dedina* 
intend  to  thank  yoa,  but  I  also  intoided  doing  tion,  his  int^est  in  you  and  yours  is  at  an  end. 
something  eke,"  I  Your  daiighter  was  b^^ning  to  make  ui  impree- 

"  Oh,  command  me  in  any  way  you  please."       aion  on  him ;  bnt  tbaa  wiU  send  yon  all  to  the  wall 

"You  still  mistake  me;  I  have  caaa^ed  my | together." 
niad  on  the  satgect  of  emigration.  A  little  tem-     "  My  brother  anrdiy  would  not  ham  va  leam 

riiy  assistance  would  be  very  aoceptsl>le^  but  not  eonntiy  when  he  is  so  onwelL" 
the  purpose  of  emigration."  |    "  I  thought  as  muck.   Ah  I  the  shoe  t^ohes 

"Why  have  you  eban^  yonr  mind?'  said  there,  does  it?  W^,  Fll  be  candid  wiut  yon, 
LadovkMco,  his  &oe  a8sumi^g  a  regret  whiidL  h!s  Mr.  GrahawL  Were  yon  to  go  off  quietly,  your 
hiner  man  did  not  feel.  brother  ma^  roonaber  you  when  he  eomea  to 

"  Why,"  relied  John,  with  eeiae  enbaimas-  ^  mke  his  will ;  b«t  leAise  his  offer,  and,  b^ere 
meat,  "I  have  no  certainty  that  I  shall  sooceed  me,  not  one  ht^fpenny  shall  you  ever  receive." 
better  there  than  here."  \    They  parted,  Ludovicko  chackling  that  the  in- 

"  No  certainty !  of  course  nol^g  is  certain  terr«ttijOn  of  "  the  brat,"  as  he  called  Sarah,  would 


here  below,"  answered  Ludovicko,  "  but  there 
is  hope.  Let  me  advise  yoa  to  reoon^der  this, 
Mr.  Graham.  At  all  events,  I  shall  give  you 
another  opportunity  for  reconaidjeration.  I  like 
•11  each  matters  to  be  diseuased  in  writii^;  Ishall 


uow  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  John  hesitating 
whether  he  were  nght  in  re&eing  the  cmimtion 
grant,  and  yet  satisfied  that  thwe  was  something  in 
Rwkia's  warning,  and  somethii^  also  in  Lndo- 
vicko's  keewMSB  for  hie  d^tttore. 


AUTUMN  FBUIT. 


"  SonoT.  wboae  enidiqr 
Ii  to  ienhgt  not  jestroj."— Milbh. 

H1BBKW8,  OHAFTHB  VL,  TBRBK  XL 


When  arpte-Uooomi  waowd  ihm  gfonad, 

Aad  angry  winds  went  rolHnj  hj 
Below  the  dreary,  ^oomy  sky, 
Iiaid,  **  Where  will  the  fruit  be  firand?" 

And  80  I  clo«ed  my  eyes  in  sl*e^ 
And  so  I  rose  for  many  a  man. 
And  watted  all  hopeless  and  forlorn : 

My  weary  loiil  no  rest  could  keep. 

On  many  sorrows  I  did  feed. 
My  grief  I  carried  day  by  day. 
Nor  knew,  as  onward  1  did  stny. 

Whither  the  path  I  todc  would  lead— 


Untfl  I  to  »y  orehatd  eane^ 
Saw  rich  fruit  hangtug  on  each  tree : 
Isaid,  "Thia  fruit  grew  ripe  for  me^" 

And  plucked  it  in  a  moody  frame. 

And  then  I  thou^t  of  that  rough  time 
That  blew  the  blossoms  to  the  ground. 
And  toKp  the  trees  with  wrathful  soundt 

Somewhere  ^Mint  tiw  sfssen's  prime. 

A  tbingofmsrvd  aad ^ ruth: 
Vtom  aug4>t  that  is  a  worthy  prixe. 
Do  rainy  te«n  aad  stonny  sigha 

atrip  thv  hHih  UssBoauPfs  ef  yoirih. 
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We  will  oommaice  onr  account  of  the  life  of  Stein, 
by  M.  PertE,  hy  raninding  onr  readers  that  Stein 
W88  the  Minister  who  reconstmcted  the  Pniasian 
monarchy  after  the  disastronB  battle  of  Jena.  His 
name  is  well  known  amonget  ns,  and  that  part  of 
his  career  has  been  rather  celebrated ;  but  its  begin- 
ning and  its  end  are  lost  in  obscmity.  A  slight 
aketoh  ai  the  whole  will  pot  onr  readers  in  pos- 
sesion of  some  pecoliarities  of  G^orman  society 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  politicians 
were  brought  up  in  Germany,  and  throw  a  faint 
light  over  an  important  part  of  European  hi^ry. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  the  noble  fomily  of 
Stein  had  been  planted  time  out  of  mind.  Amongst 
a  people  remarkably  cupful  of  their  genealogies, 
its  origin  was  not  known ;  but,iTom  the  year  1235, 
when  the  lesser  nobUity  of  Ae  empire  begun  to 
have  fixed  titles  and  coats  of  arms,  the  Steins  had 
possessed,  and  bequeathed  from  father  to  son,  a 
castle  on  the  River  Lahn,  bearing  their  name,  and 
a  residence  in  Nassau.  In  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last 
century,  the  head  of  this  ancient  house,  who  inherited 
his  property  incumbered  with  debt^and  dilapidated, 
was  a  Privy  Counsellor  in  the  sorvice  of  Uie  ESector 
of  Mayence.  He  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters; 
and  the  youngest  of  the  sons,  Henry  Frederick 
Charles,  known  as  Charles  Frederick,  bom  in  Oc- 
tober, 1757,  yfas  the  Prussian  Minister  whose  life 
Herr  Pertz  has  written,  and  whose  fiune  at  one 
time  extended  over  all  Europe. 

Although  none  of  the  brothers  have  any  part  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Minister,  it  is  useiul 
to  remark,  remembering  the  feud  that  existed 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  at  that  period,  that 
the  eldest  was  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
PruBsia,  and  the  second  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  The  third,  though  in  the  end  a 
worthless  person,  served  in  the  French  anny ;  and 
the  fourth,  after  some  doubt  and  hesitation,  entered 
the  service  of  Prussia.  Such  a  distribution  of  the 
children  of  a  noble  Grerman  fomily  amon^t  the 
rival  and  contending  powers  of  the  Continent  was 
then  usnaL  "War  and  politics,  wholly  unconnected 
with  patriotism,  were  regular  professions ;  and  the 
skilful  administrator  and  the  aspiring  soldier  alike 
offered  their  services  to  the  best  bidder.  The  want 
of  patriotism  which  became  so  painfiilly  apparent 
in  the  military  chiefs  and  the  superior  civilians  in 
most  of  the  States  of  Germany,  when  Bonaparte 
penetrated  into  their  country,  was  a  characteristic 
of  long  standing.  In  truth,  the  Germans  have  a 
common  lan^age  and  a  common  literature ;  but 
they  have  lived  under  various  and  conflicting 
Governments,  have  never  composed  a  State,  and 
have  long  wanted  that  moral  r^er  than  j^ync^ 
entity  we  call  a  country. 

The  future  Minister  was  educated,  first  at  home, 
and  afterwards  at  Clottingen ;  and  out  of  this  period 

*  Sae  Lcbcn  des  Uinifitera,  Freiherm  yon  Stdn.  Ton  G. 
^'ols.  I.  «nd  IL   il«rUa :  Q,  Udner.  ISM-K. 
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of  bis  existence  we  may  extract  another  exam^e 
of  the  manners  of  the  German  nobility  bearing  on 
the  morals  and  fate  of  the  nation.  When  he  was 
about  seveitfeen  years  of  age  his  mother,  a  vigorous- 
minded  woman,  who  dreaded  the  ruin  of  the  family 
should  the  property  fall  to  the  eldest  son,  an  extra- 
vagant man,  brought  a  ftmily  compact  to  bear, 
whjch  all  the  sons  agreed,  by  a  formal  docomai^ 
to  ffYe  up  all  tiieir  right  to  the  estates  in  &m»ac$ 
that  one  of  them  whom  the  parents  should  seled 
to  marry  and  continue  the  noble  &mi]y  of  Stdfc 
It  was  at  the  same  time  settled  that  if  the  danehten 
married  out  of  the  rank  of  nobility  they  slioald 
lose  their  share  of  the  property.  The  choice  (tf 
the  parents,  led  by  the  mother,  fell  on  her  youngest 
son.  Her  for^ght  was  so  far  justified  that  he 
kept  the  property  together,  and  paid  oflF  the  debts; 
but  he  was  averse  to  matrimony.  His  marriage, 
in  obedience  to  the  compact,  was  not  blessed  witb 
sons ;  and  in  him  the  Intimate  male  deecendante 
of  the  old  baronial  house  of  Stein  were  for  ever 
extinguished.  Such  a  wiliul  sacrifice  of  all  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  sexes  to  a  dominant  &nuly 
pride — simihur  arrangements  being  common  to  mb 
nobility  of  Ghtrmany,  whom  prejudice  and  rastom 
exclude  from  all  the  means  of  preserving  their 
ancient  relative  enperiority  1^  accumulating  wealdi 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  the  new  aits  of  civi- 
lised life — is  a  clue  to  much  of  the  loose  morality 
which  long  prevailed  in  the  Courts  and  amongst 
the  upper  classes  of  Germany,  and  bad  a  most 
deleterious  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  whole 
people.  Nor  was  it  calculated  to  answer  the  end 
proposed ;  and  must  in  many  instances,  as  in  this, 
have  hastened  the  extinction  of  the  family  it  was 
meant  to  preserve. 

In  February,  1780,  Stein  began  his  career  in  the 
Prussian  service.  F^derick  the  Great  was  then 
King,  and  Stein  was  placed  in  the  department 
the  Mines.  Our  administration  has  no  correspond- 
ing department  Here  the  mines  generally  are 
pnvate  property ;  in  Geraumy  they  bte  all  royal 
property,  including  all  the  salt-mines,  which  carries 
with  it  a  royal  monopoly  of  salt ;  and  the^  are  all 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
for  his  advantage.  The  department  in  Prussia^ 
which  is  a  combination  of  our  Woods  and  Forests 
and  our  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  great  State  shop 
in  addition,  has  long  been  an  important  part  ^ 
the  financial  BdminiBtration.  'When  Stein  joined 
it  Herr  von  Kleinitz  was  at  its  head,  and  he  bad 
recentiy  entered  the  service  of  Prussia  from  th^ 
of  Saxony  to  reform  the  management  Stein  at- 
tended tiie  meetings  of  the  Mine  ConnciUon^ 
accompanied  the  Minister  in  bis  journeys  of  in^ 
spection,  was  diligent  in  bis  calling,  and  was  sooii 
promoted.  In  1782  he  was  made  Ober-Berg-Rafli, 
or  Upper  Mine  Countnllor,  and  in  1784  he  was  a|>- 
pointed  Superintendent  of  the  Westphalian  Mine^ 

H.  Fait.— Tbe  lift  of 
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and  remoyed  from  Berlin  to  Hngen.  His  proba- 
iian,  Lad  been  without  a  stipend ;  his  new  appoint- 
aneot  carried  witii  it  a  salary  of  1,260  thalers,  about 
1891.  ^tcin  is  said  to  have  wept  on  receiving  the 
monc^,  a  bouBe,  and  some  pen^msitefl. 

\7iui  the  exceptions  of  a  miasion  to  Mayenco, 
ivliere  for  a  short  time,  and  at  a  critical  period,  he 
was  Frederick's  envoy,  and  of  his  being  employed 
as  a  sort  of  chief  commissary  to  provide  for  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  when  it  entered  France 
in  1792,  Stein  was  for  a  long  period  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  details  of  the  management  of  mines, 
forests,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them.  He  was 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another,  always  remain- 
ang  out  of  the  capital,  and  rose  gradually  to  Uie 
highest  provincial  honours.  From  being  the  chief 
of  a  mining  district  he  became  the  chief  adminis- 
trator of  a  province ;  and  after  twenty-four  years' 
service  having  filled  manv  subordinate  situations 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Itiinisters  of  three  kings, 
and  to  the  contentment  of  his  inferiors  and  uie 
people  -under  him,  he  became  a  Oabinet  Minister. 
In  1804  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  exdse^ 
customs,  and  manufactures,  being  more  than  any- 
one else  the  Finance  Minister,  the  finances  not  being 
all  collected  under  one  bead;  and  then  began  the 
more  distinguished,  if  not  more  iwtive,  part  of  his 
life.  His  salary  as  a  Minister  was  ^000  thalers, 
or  about  60CW.  a-year. 

The  length  of  time  ho  filled  subordinate  stations, 
notwithstanding  his  assiduity  and  acquirements, 
marks  the  difference  by  which  the  highest  offices 
of  the  State  are  reached  in  Prussia  and  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Goulburn, 
and  some  others,  have  become  Ministers  after  years 
of  probation  in  subordinate  stations ;  bat  those  gen- 
tlemen, almost  from  the  first,  bad  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  there,  at  the  very  source  of  all  our 
policy,  sharing  in  the  confliots  of  the  master  minds 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  attending  to  the  details  of 
administration  in  the  capital — not  on  the  hills  of 
iCornwall  or  Wales — they  acquired  those  enlarged 
yiews  and  business  habits  tliat  fitted  them  for  euc- 
cesaful  statesmen.  More  generally,  however,  the 
education  of  our  Ministers  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively, with  one  or  two  years'  service  as  a  junior 
liord  of  the  Treasury  or  Admiralty,  or  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  in  one  or  the  other  House  of  Par- 
^ment  Our  system  imparts  to  statesmen  large 
and  world-wide  views;  but  it  makes  them  de- 
pendant for  administrative  details  tm  permanent 
secretaries  and  clerks.  The  Oerman  system  gives 
statesmen  the  education  of  clerks.  They  acquire  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  all  the  detiuls  of  adminis- 
tration ;  they  are  skilful  at  concepts,  references, 
memorials,  reports,  stating  opinions,  protocols,  and 
all  the  needl^  complexities  of  a  system  which  is 
mainly  carried  on  by  much  writing;  but  they  gene- 
T^ly  fail  in  forming  sound  statesman-like  views. 
Tiey  know  nothing  of  a  national  policy.  To  such 
men,  a  Sovereign  whose  mind  is  unencumbered  with 
many  petty  details,  though  an  insignificant  man,  may 
with  some  justice  aspire  to  dictate.  Frederick  the 
Great  did  it  most  successfully.  He  was  at  once 
King  and  Minister.  Hia  successors  had  the  same 
task  to  execute,  vidiont  his  abilitiea.  Feeble, 
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vacillating,  capricious,  vain,  and  selfish,  they  were 
unfit  to  govern ;  and  the  system  raised  men  to  fce 
Ministers  who,  from  their  mode  of  education,  were 
equally  unfit.  The  kings  continually  interfered, 
the  clerk-numsters  aubnutted  to  the  royal  caprices, 
changes  were  incessant,  and  the  system  was  run- 
ning fast  to  nun  before  it  was  mowed  down  by  the 
victorious  swortl  of  Bonaparte. 

Stein  was  a  student  of  Adam  Smith;  and  he 
contemplated  removing,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  restrictions  on  trade,  and  on  the  use  of 
the  soil.  In  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  but  more 
particularly  the  eastern  provinces,  the  old  feudal 
system,  with  all  its  forced  services  for  the  peasantr}-, 
and  all  its  privileges  and  monopolies  for  the  nobi- 
lity, was  in  full  vigoiu*.  The  sale  and  use  of  land 
were  prevented  by  restrictions,  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  the  rights  of 
the  peasantry.  Industry  was  hampered  by  dif- 
ferent regulations  in  the  different  provinces,  trade 
being  subjected  to  different  rules  and  different 
taxes.  Heavy  duties  were  levied  on  c(Humodities 
entering  towns ;  and  heavy  tolls  both  on  land  and 
water-carriage,  in  all  the  provinces,  impeded  com- 
munication. Frederick  the  Qreat,  his  predeces- 
sors and  successors,  had  added  the  cumbrous  regu- 
lations of  the  mercantile  system  and  the  restrictions 
of  financial  monopolies  to  the  old  feudal  system, 
and  society  was  hampered  in  every  limb.  It  was 
the  duty  of  Stein,  as  of  every  statesman,  though  he 
might  not  be  aware  of  it,  to  get  rid  of  these  tram- 
mels, and  destroy,  however  gradually,  a  system  iu 
all  the  details  of  which  his  mind  had  been  nur- 
tured. 

Stein  had  a  genius  for  administrative  reform, 
and  had  been  making  improvements  in  bureaux 
and  mine-working,  though  of  a  trifling  character, 
firom  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  commenced 
his  Ministry  by  proposing  to  transfer  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sait-works,  and  all  that  concerned  the 
sale  of  the  article,  from  the  department  of  the 
Mines  to  that  of  the  Excise.  The  project  was 
approved  of  by  the  King.  Ho  also  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  abolition  of  all  tolls  on  the  borders 
of  the  different  provinces,  (Jermany  not  having 
had  till  lately,  and  not  having  yet  completely,  that 
free  internal  communication  which  has  been  pos- 
sessed by  England  almost  for  ages.  To  cover  the 
deficiency  of  revenue  occasioned  by  these  two 
alterations,  Stein  proposed  to  levy  an  equal  tax  of 
six  thalers  the  last  on  salt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
putting  an  end  to  the  uneq\ud  taxes  in  the  different 
provinces,  which  had  led  to  much  smuggling.  The 
King,  who  was  referred  to  on  all  occasions,  fixed 
the  tax,  however,  at  twelve  thalers,  but  gave  np 
some  other  trifling  taxes.  Stein  began  his  admi- 
nistration well  by  abolishing  tolls,  thotvfh  It  was 
not  in  the  spirit  of  Smith  to  increase  the  tax  on 
salt,  and  merely  improve  the  State  management 
of  the  trade,  instead  of  setting  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry entirely  free. 

He  has  the  merit,  too,  of  establishing  at  this 
perio<l  the  statistical  bureau  at  Berlin,  which, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  mistake 
mere  enumeration  for  statesmanj^ahas  ever  since 
continued  to  collect  aifcd^^kddisllMiti^U^li^oimta 
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of  popolAtion,  revenue,  trade,  &c  He  bosied  him- 
self, too,  wi^  a  scheme  to  improve  the  eBstem 
provinces,  and  particularly  the  trading  towns  of 
Stettin  anid  Konigsberg,  by  better  Gostoma  regula- 
tions; and  he  travelled  tlirotigb  the  conntiy  to 
gather  information  in  ihe  different  localities.  He 
also  set  aboot  improving  the  regnlationB  under 
■widch  the  tax  on  spirits  and  beer  was  levied,  and 
laid  it  exclusively  on  the  quantity  of  malt  or  corn 
employed  by  the  distiller  or  the  brewer.  In  all 
these  usefal  labours  be  displayed  the  zeal  of  an 
enthnsiastic  reformer.  They  were  soon  to  be  inter- 
mpted ;  but  they  are  evidence  of  his  discernment, 
and  of  the  administratioa  of  Prossia  prior  to  the 
^tle  of  Jena. 

Before  Stein  had  been  a  year  in  office,  the 
i^gressions  of  Bonaparte  compelled  Pmsua  to 
increase  her  military  power,  and  Stein,  as  Finance 
Hinister,  was  called  on  to  Bnpply  the  means. 
Being  well  aware  of  the  financial  £mcnltae8  <^  the 
comitiy,  Irat  supposing  he  conld  meet  them,  he 
was  for  takixuf  an  active  part  against  FVance  in 
1805,  when  Austria  b^gan  the  contest  whit^  ended 
in  t3ie  Treaty  of  Fresbnrg.  Frederick  William  IIL, 
Always  vacillating  and  procrastinating,  and  his  am- 
bassador, Oonnt  Haugwitz,  notorious  for  his  attach- 
ment to  Napoleon,  and  accused  of  treachety  to  his 
country,  managed,  however,  to  allow  the  Austrians 
to  be  beaten  before  they  made  their  declaration. 
Then  tiie  Count  took  the  opportunity,  contrary  to 
bis  instructions,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  B4Kiaparte,  and  the  King  readily  accepted  it 
as  a  present  solution  of  his  difficulties,  to  commence 
a  few  months  later,  under  far  less  honourable 
nuspices,  a  war  against-  him  single-handed.  At 
this  discreditable  period  of  the  history  of  Prussia, 
Stein  straggled  manfully  and  generously  for  a 
nobler  poUi^.  He  acquiesced  m  ihe  Bangwitz 
arrangement,  because  he  oould  not  help  himself; 
but  encouraged  his  friends  to  trust  in  Providence.and 
reserve  tiieir  energies  for  more  fitvour^le  times. 

Thinkit^  there  was  a  great  defect  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Cabinet,  he  proposed  a  new  arrange- 
ment, which  would  make  each  Minister  more 
clearly  responsible  for  his  own  department^  and  the 
whole  Ministry  act  more  together,  and  be  respon- 
sible for  the  advice  they  gave  in  common  to  the 
Sovereign.  He  also  recommended  a  change  of 
some  Ministers.  The  propositions  did  not  please 
tiie  King,  who  thoa^t  Stein  somewhat  presump- 
tuous, and  from  that  time  didiked  him,  and  never 
afterwards  fully  confided  in  him.  His  Majesty 
was  further  offended  by  a  combined  representation 
made  to  him  on  the  state  of  Prussia,  bv  hia  two 
brothers,  by  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  Ihe'Prince  of 
Orange,  and  BteSa.  He  was  averse  to  strong 
and  deceive  measures,  reproved  his  brothers  ana 
Ihe  Prince  of  Orange  for  their  interference  sent 
them  to  their  regiments,  and  signified  his  dis- 
pleasure to  Stein.  The  incident  is  a  counterpart 
to  many  similor  representatiouB  by  the  courtiers 
(perhaps  they  may  be  called  intrigues)  which  were 
continually  made  to  the  weak  monarch.  rRiey 
rarely  originated  in  patriotism.  Stein  was  himselV, 
when  in  office,  frequentiy  their  object,  and  finally 
ttieir  victim. 


When  Bonaparte  at  length  forced  the  King 
try  the  fortune  of  war,  and  the  decisive  battie 
Jena  placed  Prussia  at  his  feet,  Stein  carried 
from  Berlin  all  the  remaining  treasures  of  the  Stat6^ 
and  {daced  Ihem  in  security  m  Stettin  and  Ktmg^ 
berg.  He  aoon  afterwards  made  some  fnr&^ 
attempts  to  procure  a  reform  in  tiie  Cabinet,  h% 
he  declined  to  accept  the  office  of  Minister  fat 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  embracing  duties  for  which  lua 
previous  studies  had  not  fitted  him.  The  Kiii&. 
irritated  probably  at  his  own  misconduct,  and 
smarting  under  defeat,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a 
Cabinet  order,  such  as  no  kii^,  perhaps,  ever  wrote 
before,  and  immediately  despatdted  it  to  Stein.  It 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved  entire  as  a  record  of 
royal  petulance,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  managing 
afnirs  in  Pmsaa : — 

"Xiong  ago  I  was  prejudiced  against  yoo.  X 
always  r^uded  you,  mdeed,  as  a  thinking  mt^ 
fall  of  talent,  and  able  to  form  great  eoncepticnu ; 
at  tiie  same  time,  I  took  yon  for  eccentric  and  Belf- 
wOled :  in  one  word,  for  a  man  who  alwvys  hxiA 
his  own  o|dmon  to  be  tiroe,  uid  was,  tiier^re,  not 
adapted  to  a  poet  whoe  a  man  of  business  moat 
always  meet  witli  points  of  conflict  which  must 
soon  vex  and  annoy  him.   I  overcame  these  pre- 
judices, as  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  select  tba 
servants  of  the  State,  not  by  my  jpersonal  caprices, 
but  on  reasonable  grounds.   It  is,  however,  very 
striking,  that  precisely  those  persons  to  whom  you 
are  at  present  most  inimical,  and  wish  to  displace,  ' 
are  the  very  persons  who  formerly  spoke  the  moot  j 
strongly  in  your  &vonr ;  and  I  gave  in.  You  aup-  ! 
plied  the  place  of  the  late  Struensee.   I  was  soon  | 
convinced  that  your  management  of  your  depart-  i 
ment  was  a  model ;  and  the  thought  arose  that  I  I 
would  bring  you  nearer  to  mys^,  in  order  to  | 
place  yoa  in  a  larger  sphere  of  operations.    An  i 
ironiciu  observation  last  summer,  on  our  com-  j 
mercial  drcumatances^  improper  in  a  miniaterial  i 
report;  drew  on  you  a  well-merited  reproof  htm  \ 
me.   Yon  were  silenL   Whether  it  was  from  a 
conviction  of  your  impropriety  or  not,  I  will  not 
inquire.   Not  long  afterwards,  I  Paw  your  name, 
amongst  many  others,  subscribed  to  a  paper,  which 
I  will  rather,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  form, 
pass  over  in  silence.   Notwithstanding  all  tliis,  X 
continued  to  repose  confidence  in.  you,  and  called 
^on  to  my  councils  on  all  great  occauons.  Yonr 
judgment  was  always  that  of  an  acute  man.  I  con- 
sidered, therefore,  of  the  means  to  bring  yoo, 
nearer  to  the  chief  workii^-point  of  the  great 
State  machine,  and,  conseqnentiy,  proposed  that 
you  should,  at  least  temporarily,  take  the  port^ 
feuiUe  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiun.    In  a 
writing  ridt  in  bombast  you  declined  to  aeaaue 
this  honourable  office,  alleging  particularly  your 
want  of  experience  in  this  department  'Hioai^ 
your  refusal  at  that  time  placed  me  in  great  diffi- 
culties, I  gave  in  to  your  objections;  and  in  order 
more  effectually  to  carry  out  your  views  in  relation 
to  introducing  a  better  mode  of  proceeding'  into 
the  business  of  Government,  I  issued,  on  the  37th 
of  December  last  year,  the  order  vnih  which  you 
are  probably  acquainted.   I  wf  probabl^becanBe 
otherwise  your  contfaated'i^ieKc^^^Q^lM'Bferred 
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■t  first  to  the  state  of  your  health,  most  remain 
qnite  inexplicable.  I  know,  indeed,  very  well  in 
what  an  impertinent  manner  yon  have,  on  this 
Bubjet't,  both  in  writing  and  speech,  ex|H«8sed 
yourself  to  Generals  Von  Rnchel,  Von  Zaatrow, 
and  Von  Kockritz  ;*  and  that  yon  have  now  twice 
refused  to  make  a  report  on  an  arrangement  that 
was  sent  by  yon  to  me,  and  that  therefore  pro- 
perly belongs  to  your  department 

**  From  ail  these  circumstances  I  have  become 
painfully  convinced  that  I  was  not  nnfortmiately 
mistaken  in  yon  at  the  first ;  but  that  you  are  to 
be  Tf^farded  as  a  tiiwarting,  impertinent,  obstiiuite, 
mA  disobedient  semnt  of  the  State,  ^ntSed  up  hy 
hiB  own  talent  and  ^nius ;  who,  far  from  keeping 
the  public  welfare  in  view,  is  only  gnided  by  his 
own  cajMices  and  paasions,  and  acts  only  from  per- 
Bonal  enmities  and  hatred.  Snch  servants  of  the 
State  are  precdaely  thoee  whoee  mode  of  proceeding 
works  most  injmiously  and  dangeroasly  for  the 
unity  of  the  whole.  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  speak  so  clearly  and  plainly  to  you.  As  yon, 
however,  represent  yourself  to  be  a  tmth-loving 
man,  I  have  told  yon  my  opinion  in  good  German ; 
and  I  mast  now  add,  that  if  yon  are  not  willing 
to  alter  your  disrespectful  and  improper  behaviour, 
the  State  cannot  mncSt  rely  on  yoor  continued 
■ervicee. 

"  PbBDBRICK  WiLLIAlf. 

At  the  place  marked  by  an  asterisk  die  King  had 
originally  added,  bat  ahennttds  expunged,  the 
paBSage—"  I  oannot  possibly  r^rd  silence  as  mere 
impertanenoe  and  disobedience  to  my  orders,  other- 
wise I  must  have  had  a  proper  lodging  prepared 
for  you."  His  Majesty  was  willing  to  excuse  the 
disobedience  on  account  of  Stein's  ill  health ;  and 
hat  for  that  he  would  have  shut  him  np  in  a  for- 
tress. Stein  immediately  replied,  quoting  the  hard 
words  the  King  ajmlied  to  him,  expressing  his 
concurrence  in  the  King's  opinion  that  such  per- 
sona were  dangerooa  servants  to  the  State,  and 
Toqnested  his  dismissal.  The  Kmg  on  the  follow- 
ing day  wrote,  "  As  Baron  vcm  Stein  has  yesterday 
pronounced  judgment  on  himself,  I  have  nothing 
to  add."  Hu  redgnatt<ni  was  formally  accepted. 
The  Court,  not  fieeling  secnre  at  Konigsoerg,  went 
to  Hemel;  and  Stein  repaired  to  baa  estate  in 
Kassan. 

Stdn's  B^wration  from  Prussia  was  the  subject 
of  as  mnch  r^ret  as  the  ftdl  of  a  statesman  can 
be  at  a  Court  where  almost  evety  man  bat  mere 
personal  dependuits  is  an  envious  rival.  Harden- 
beig,  not  then  a  prince,  erapplied  Stein's  place,  and 
remained  in  office  abont  six  months,  when,  at  the 
peace  of  Ulsit,  Bonaparte  insie^ed  on  his  dismissal, 
and  joined  with  Uardenberg  in  recommending  the 
King  of  Fmssia  to  recall  Stein  to  his  service. 
Other  persons  abont  his  Majesty  pressed  the  same 
advice  on  him ;  and  Stein,  listening  to  the  repre- 
sentetioDB  of  his  friends,  who  flattered  him  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  &e  only  person  who  conld  save 
the  monarchy,  accepted  the  offer.  After  an  absence 
of  eight  months,  he  re-entered  the  Fraanan  service. 
He  was  spared  the  pain  of  being  concerned  in 
bringing  about  the  peace  of  Tibi^  wlni^  deprived 
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Prussia  of  half  its  dominions ;  and  tiie  King,  who 
had  driven  him  from  his  councils  with  anger,  now, 
hambled  and  sabtmssive,  was  glad  to  reinstete  him. 
His  Majesty  talked  of  an  adverse  fate,  which  doomed 
him  to  misfortunes,  and  of  saving  the  country  from 
farther  disasters  by  retiring  into  private  life.  He 
did  not  give  effect  to  this  language,  but  placed 
Stein  at  we  head  of  all  civil  affairs,  consented  that 
Herr  Beyme,  who  had  before  been  a  source  of 
quarrel,  should  not  remain  near  him,  and  adopted 
Stein's  plans  for  the  restoration  oi  the  State.  The 
saJa^  appointed  by  the  King  was  10,200  thalen ; 
but  Stein,  looking  at  the  oondita<m  of  Ptnasia,  ac- 
c^ted  oidy  the  half.  As  Prime  Minister,  he  had 
notmoreth«n765layear.  Whatever  other  qnalitiet 
Stein  might  poesess,  he  was  indefatigaUe  in  carry* 
ing  out  administn^ve  reforms.  He  inmiediatdy 
laid  down  a  plan  for  introducing  a  unity  of  action 
into  all  the  acte  of  the  Cabinet,  which  included  a 
participation  by  him  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  far  re-organising  the  army.  Stein'a 
joinciple,  from  which  he  never  departed,  was  to 
awaken  a  moral,  religioas,  and  patriotic  feeling 
in  the  nation,  restore  courage  and  confidence  by 
popular  appeals,  and  prepare  it  to  contend  once 
more,  at  vAatever  sacrifice,  for  national  indepen- 
dence. Degraded  as  Fmssia  then  was,  deprived 
of  many  of  its  resources,  his  task  was  a  difficutt 
one ;  but,  aided  by  Schttmhorst,  Schrotter,  Hndier, 
and  other  patriots,  he  contributed  mnch  to  save 
the  wreck  of  the  monardqr,  to  reoonstmet  it,  and 
inftwe  new  p(^tical  life  into  ihe  Government  and 
the  people. 

One  of  his  first  acts  afW  organising  the  Cabinet 
^ras  his  famous  measure  for  abolishing  serfdom 
(Eh'buntorthanigkeil),  for  which  the  nation  bad  been 
prepared  hy  the  examj^e  of  other  countries,  by  the 
teadiing  of  Professor  Kraus  at  Konigsberg,  and  by 
the  evident  necessity  for  making  the  land  and  those 
who  cultivate  it  free.  Not  ten  days  had  elapeed 
from  die  period  of  his  arrival  at  Memel,  and  taking 
on  him  the  administration,  when  the  edict  was 
issued  for  improving  the  possession  and  the  use  of 
the  soil,  and  the  personal  relations  of  its  inhahtt- 
anta.  A  Commission  drew  up  and  debated  the 
measure,  but  otherwise  pnUio  ojnnion  was  not 
consoked  nor  prepared  for  it^  as  public  ojunion  is 
here  ccmsntted  am  prepared  for  all  measnres  of 
importance.  Tboi^h  lieneftcial  it  was  arbitrary, 
and  set  an  eiumple  of  the  State  dealing  with  the 
property  of  the  people  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  without  its  innoence  in  more  recent  times. 
The  vtecemty  of  some  such  law  had  become  im- 
perative, teadiing  us  that  we  must  submit  to  some 
hind  of  compulsion  when  we  are  not  Bufficientlr 
enlightened  to  do  what  is  right  of  our  own  aw^ord. 
The  law  b^^  by  stating,  "  That  every  inhabitant 
of  our  dominions  is  authorised,  without  any  restric- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  acquire  in  fiiU  pro- 
perty land  of  every  description."  Before  then  the 
nobility  could  only  possess  noble  estates ;  the 
peasants  and  dtizens 'could  only  possess  land  not 
noble.  The  people  were  rigidly  divided  into 
castes,  and  fbrtedden  an  interdian^  of  properties. 
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Stein  remained  in  office  little  more  than  a  year. 
He  was  then  declared  an  enemy  to  Franco  by 
Napoleon,  and  compelled  to  reaign.  Though  re- 
commended by  him  to  be  Minister,  he  was  one  of 
Kapoleon's  most  active  foes,  who  left  Stein  no 
option,  when  be  discovered  laa  mistake,  bat  to 
retire  or  see  Prussia  still  occapied  by  his  troops, 
a  prey  to  his  vengeance.  On  this  occasion  me 
King  of  Prussia  expressed  his  deep  regret  to  lose 
Stein's  services,  but  the  nation  was  the  greatest 
loser.  The  King  never  cordially  loved  nor  trusted 
Stein.    He  continually  refused  his  assent  to  the 

ftlan  for  nusing  his  people.  He  not  unfrequently 
istened  to  intriguers  who  wished  to  be  in  Stein's 
place,  without  possessing  his  abilides.  Against 
them  and  against  the  prepossessions  of  the  monarch 
Stein  had  to  support  himself.  He  had  to  contend, 
also,  against  a  very  powerful  French  party,  which 
was  extremely  zealous  and  active  at  Berlin,  and 
had  ramifications  in  the  Court,  and  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingtknn.  He  was  supported  by  the 
ajpprobation  of  the  public^  and  by  the  most  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  of  the  generalB  and  civil 
servants  of  the  State ;  but  the  immense  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with  did  not  all  arise  from  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  finances  and  the  shattered 
condition  of  the  monarchy. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  had  to  en- 
counter in  the  thirteen  months  that  he  was  in  office, 
he  introduced  order  in  the  finances,  he  helped  ma- 
terially to  re-organise  the  army,  he  abolished  guilds, 
put  an  end  to  the  monopolies  possessed  by  many 
towns,  did  away  with  a  great  number  of  feudal 
customs — such  as  exclusive  mill  privileges  and 
local  tolls — and  took  steps  for  establishing  similar 
and  equal  laws  for  all  the  disjointed  and  different 
provinces  of  Frusua.  He  sowed  the  seeds  of  reform 
rather  than  gathered  the  harvest.  Some  of  tiiem 
were  cultivated  by  his  niccemors;  but  many  were 
neglected,  aa  too  bold  and  searching,  and  some 
were  strangled  as  unsuitable  or  unworthy.  He 
began  a  great  work  which  time  must  finish.  The 
errors  of  ages  that  have  formed  national  habits 
cannot  be  rooted  out  in  a  month  or  a  year.  It  was 
Stein's  fault  that  he  attributed  too  much  power  to 
admiuistration,  and  supposed  that  edicts  could  alter 
the  habits  and  relations  of  a  people  as  they  had 
remodelled  a  bureau  and  re-organised  a  Cabinet 

He  remarked,  in  one  of  his  representations  to 
the  King  concerning  Prince  William,  that  the  man 
was  in  a  great  measure  fonned  by  the  active  occu- 
pations in  which  he  was  engaged.  This  is  entirely 
true  of  himself.  He  had  been  so  continually  em- 
ployed in  administering  minute  ajEGairs  and  in  re- 
forming modes  of  administration,  that  the  practice 
bad  become  a  confinned  habit,  and  he  was  contiuTi- 
ally  devising  new  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
every-day  business  of  the  State.  When  he  left 
office,  he  had  other  plans  in  hand  for  making 
further  reforms  in  the  Cabinet  in  the  provincial 

fovemments,  and  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  the 
tate.  His  practical  educatibn  in  office  made  him 
more  an  administrative  reformer  than  a  philo- 
sophical statesman.  He  thought  of  appealing  to 
the  people  to  ^ve  effect  to  his  projects—he  had  no 
notion  of  relying  on  them  to  OEecute  i^ecta  (tf 
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their  own.  He  had  never  fully  comprehended  nor 
heartily  adopted  Adam  Smith's  principle,  that  tha 
surest  way  to  promote  the  public  benefit  is  to  giTe 
free  scope  to  tae  wertions  of  individaala.  He  nd 
not  even  learned  that  the  onion  <tf  a  people  and 
the  nonridiment  of  patriotiun  are  beat  promoted 
the  complete  freedom  of  the  {wesa,  and  he  put  down 
a  newspaper  of  which  he  disliked  the  principleL 

He  carried  his  habits  with  him  into  his  retire* 
ment  Denounced  by  Bonaparte  as  an  enemy  to 
France,  his  property  confisoited,  and  his  person 
ordered  to  be  seized,  he  took  refuge  in  Botiemia, 
and  there  employed  himself  in  examining  the  poli- 
tical Bchemee  of  his  successors.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  war  between  Austria  and  Fi-ance  in 
1809,  and  suggested  improvements  in  the  Austrian 
system  of  finance.  He  tried  too,  without  success, 
to  urge  forward  ih.e  statesmen  of  Austria  in  the 
career  of  reform.  On  many  points,  he  admitted, 
Austria  had  preceded  Pmauo,  but  had  remained 
behind  aa  to  edncati(m,  which  Stdn  recommended 
the  AuBtriaus  to  promote- 

At  one  time,  Stein  almost  deBpaize4  of  his  coun- 
try, and  contemplated  taking  retiige  in  Kentucky; 
but  he  lived  on,  cotrespondiug  with  his  friends  in 
Berlin,  and  taking  a  continued  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Prussia.  In  the  summer  of  1810,  Horden- 
berg,  with  the  permission  of  Bonaparte,  was  again 
taken  into  the  service  of  Prussia,  and  his  financial 
plans  found  more  favour  with  Stein  than  with  many 
of  his  Berlin  friends.  About  September  IG,  1810, 
a  remarkable  interview,  at  the  suggestion  of  Har- 
denbcK*  took  place  between  him  and  Stein  in  a 
lonely  House  on  the  Austrian  ude  of  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  The  Prime  Minister  in  possession  con- 
sulted his  displaced  and  bani^ed  predecessor,  and 
Hudenberg,  deferring  to  the  judgment  of  Stdn, 
modified  t£e  measnre  he  had  introduced.  Stein 
was  not,  howerar,  ogidn  brought  prominratly  bef(n« 
the  public  till  1812.  From  1808  till  that  period 
he  remained  in  retirement  in  Bohemia,  plmming 
schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  countiy  he  was  not 
allowed  to  serve  more  actively. 

The  war  between  France  and  Russia  called  him 
from  his  retirement,  and  he  assisted  Alexander  with 
his  counsels.  He  took  an  active  part  in  t^e  German 
War  of  Liberation;  and,  six  years  after  Bonaparte 
denounced  him,  he  retorted  the  denunciation,  and 
saw  it  carried  into  effect.  In  181 3,  ho  was  appointed 
by  the  Allied  Powers  chief  of  the  adminiatrativc 
council,  and  made  the  resources  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces available  to  the  allied  armies.  He  accom- 
panied them  to  Paris.  He  was  not,  however, 
restored  to  place  and  power  in  PruBsia.  He  was 
too  active  a  reformer  for  Hordenbeig;  and  too  rigid 
a  moralist  for  the  King.  His  influence  was  felt 
amongst  the  people,  though  he  had  no  place  at 
Court  After  the  peace,  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  died  in  June,  1831,  in  the  sevens-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  By  his  marriage  with  a  Countess 
Walmoden  he  left  two  daughters,  one  married  to  a 
Count  Giech,  the  other  to  Count  Kielmans^^  ;  hvA 
he  led  no  son  in  whom  the  Germans  migloiionoar 
one  of  the  greatest  patriots  their  country  has 
dnced  in  modem  times.  i 

For  the  detoila  of[:hife'liitte/ir«A^l^  wait 
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till  Herr  Fertz  publiahes  the  two  remtumng  volumes 
of  his  work.  The  few  particulars  we  have  placed 
before  our  readers,  and  the  few  remarks  we  have 
made,  will  snfiSce  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Stein.  He  had  an  acnte  and 
vigorous  intellect:  he  was  thoroughly  Qemum; 
more  a  master  of  details  than  of  primnjdes,  and 
rash  in  his  reforms  from  not  being  comprohensive, 
and  dealing  with  the  afiairs  of  the  nation  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  0x6  boreanx  and  shops 
he  had  prasidjd  over.  His  sinceritr  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  bhmtmees;  and  probamy  his  manners, 
formed  in  jvovincial  society,  were  not  considered 
models  at  Court.  He  is  accused,  consistenUy  with 
this,  of  bestowing  his  confidence  on  vulgar  flatter- 
ers. His  great  virtues  and  his  great  talents  obtained 
for  him  the  friendship  and  the  admiration  of  the 
beet  men  of  Prussia,  but  he  seems  to  have  wanted 
the  showy  qualities  which  captivate  the  multitude. 

The  life  of  such  a  statesman,  active  in  three 
reigns,  beginning  his  career  nnder  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  not  quitting  the  scene  till  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  and  beii^  himself  a  great  mov- 
ing power  in  some  of  the  greatest  chaises  in  the 
north  of  Qermany,  must  necessarily  be  full  of  in- 
tOTest.  W[e  have  confined  our  remarks  principally 
to  the  man,  but  the  book  oontuns  many  materials 
fat  history.  The  character  of  tiie  late  King  of 
Pnusia,  and  of  lus  Ooar^  are  better  deseribed, 
though  incidentally,  than  in  any  otho*  work  we  are 
acquainted  wiUt  Stein,  in  a  few  words,  points  out 
■ome  of  the  defects  of  his  royal  master,  and  their 
causes: — 

"  His  early  education  was  confided  to  a  fantastic 
hypochondriac  of  the  name  of  Behniacb,  who  was 
tortured  by  the  appearance  of  spirits,  and  by  pangs 
of  conscience  for  having  sinned  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  In  his  sixteenth  year,  the  King  was  placed 
tinder  reasonable  teachers,  bnt  he  had  acquired 
habits  of  vague  contemplation  and  dislike  to  work. 
When  he  attained  muthood,  Major-General  Von 
ELockeritz  was  appointed  his  adjutant,  and  soon 
became  his  fiiend  and  confidant  Kockeritz  was 
an  honourable  and  well-meaning  man,uid,  accord- 
ing to  his  convictions,  a  good  conndllor  for  the 
Eong ;  but  he  was  of  very  limited  oomprehennon, 
and  without  education.  His  whole  life  had  been 
passed  in  the  routine  service  of  the  Potsdam 
Garrison,  where,  by  the  severest  discipline,  the 
annihilation  of  independence,  subserviency,  and 
monkish  obedience  were  brought  about  His 
narrow  mind  was  there  drilled  into  vulgarity 
mnd  snbmissiveness ;  and,  capable  only  of  the  shal- 
lowest insight,  had  no  other  wish  than  to  enjoy 
in  peace  uid  quietness,  undisturbed  either  by 
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foreign  or  home  affairs,  his  game  of  cards  and  his 

pipe." 

Of  a  soft  and  yielding  nature,  nnder  sucli  teach- 
ing and  with  sudi  oompanions,  Frederick  William 
the  Third,  like  most  of  the  hereditary  monarchs  of 
the  period,  was  quite  unequal  to  its  emergencies. 
Continual  complaints  were  made  by  all  his  coun- 
ciUors,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bring  lum  to  a  de- 
cision ;  BO  that  &vourable  opportmiiUes  were  lost, 
and  the  nation  sacrificed  fojr  his  procrastination.  If, 
in  the  end,  Pmssia  was  tnnmphan^  it  was  due  to 
ihe  insane  arrogance  of  his  conqueror,  a  very 
severe  winter,  and  the  control  which  Prince  Har- 
denfaerg  obtidned  over  the  King  and  his  afiairs. 
He  seems  to  have  been  only  obstinately  consistent 
in  refusing  to  allow  an  appeal  to  his  people,  whose 
freedom  he  dreaded  apparently  more  than  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French.  From  the  character  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  nature  of  his  government,  we  are 
at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  degradation  of  Prussia 
till  a  Russian  winter  destroyed  the  French  army. 
We  cannot  however,  fail  to  remark  that  the  system 
requires  revinon  which  places  the  destiny  of  a 
fettered  people  in  tite  lunds  of  an  uncontrolled 
hereditary  monarch. 

Besides  the  character  of  the  monarch,  the  life  of 
Stein  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  nobility  and  people  of  Germany.  The  former 
were  witnout  p^riotism,  and  the  latter  without 
political  energy.  The  character  of  both  was  the 
result  of  the  system,  and  we  have  seen  it,  after 
thirty-five  years'  peace  and  comparatively  little 
improvement,  terminate  in  a  violent  revolution,  to 
be  restored,  for  a  time  only  we  hope,  by  as  violent 
a  reaction.  Stein  corresponded  with  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  and  the  publication  of 
their  letters  makes  us  acquainted  with  them  and 
their  views.  Gentz,  Gneisenau,  the  then  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  present  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
conjunction  with  Stein,  entertained  the  project,  in 
1809,  of  arming  the  Northern  Germans  in  spite  of 
their  Courts ;  but  the  feeble  resistance  of  Austria 
and  the  rapid  success  of  Bonaparte  put  an  end  to 
the  scheme.  Many  other  subjects  of  interest  are 
embraced  the  work,  wluch  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  historical  literature  of  the  first  thirfy  years 
of  this  century. 

For  Engli^  taste,  and  for  the  time  English 
readers  can  bestow  on  such  works,  the  Life  of  Stein 
is  overloaded  with  documentary  matter.  It  is  well 
written,  well  arranged,  and  not  deficient  in  descrip- 
tive power,  but  it  is  far  too  voluminous.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  derived  from  it  so  much  infor- 
mation, that  we  look  with  some  impatience  for  the 
ctmoluding  volumes. 
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A  TALE  OP  KNOLUH  LOT. 


"  Then  you  believe  in  die  justice  of  this  world, 
after  the  fashion  of  oar  old  uoreery-talee,  in  which 
the  good  boy  always  got  the  plum-cake,  and  the  I 
bad  one  was  invariably  put  in  the  doeet?"  aaid 
Charles  Monroe,  addreanDg  at  once  Ziady  Annette  i 
liCvesoD  and  her  temporary  aqmre,  old  Judge 
Naresby,  as  they  paosM  in  a  moral  diaqaintioD, 
on  which  her  ladyship  had  employed  the  greater 
wt  of  their  afternoon's  stroll  throai^  Leveeon 
Fork,  mtermpted  only  by  an  occasional  rraoai^ 
from  her  niece  Emma,  a  girl  just  returned  frpm 
school,  who  hm^  on  Gharlea'a  arm,  and  called  the 
party's  attention  to  every  woodUad  proqMGt  and 
grand  old  tree  they  passed. 

Lady  Annette  had  relations  in  the  peerage, 
though  they  were  not  reckoned  among  the  wealthiest 
of  that  body.  Her  husband  had  been  similarly  con- 
nected, but  he  was  long  dead;  and  his  childless 
widow's  jointure  oousisted  of  little  more  than  a 
castellated  mansion,  a  pai4E,  renowned  for  the  aa- 
ti<^uity  of  its  oaks,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  and  an  old-^uihioned  house  in 
Park-lane,  Loudon.  These  poeeeeuons  were  to 
descend,  on  her  death,  to  the  or^dian  daughter  of 
ktr  haBb^ud*s  brother,  who,  having  besides  a  dowry 
(nF  some  five  ihoiuaBd  in  the  Amds,  wm,  by  the 
uumuaKNH  Tote  of  her  Cunily,  {^aced  andw  Lady 
Ann^'a  gnardianship.  In  ^weding  on  that 
wphan  gir^B  eduoafion  fron  one  boarding-ecfaool 
to  another,  in  dipping  a  short  Ti^  into  all  the 
|>opular  pUloaophy  of  the  age,  and  taking  an  easy 
mterest  in  all  its  social  improvement^  Lady  Annette 
had  spent  her  limited  income  and  quietyean  withoat 
the  usual  excitements  of  either  workiii^  altar-cloths 
or  setting  up  a  Dissenting  du^l.  Lady  Annette 
was,  of  course,  a  sort  of  positivist  in  her  way.  She 
had  an  ahnost  material  fitith  in  virtue  rewarded. 
Good  for  good,  k>Te  for  love,  was  the  substance  of 
her  creed  ro^tfding  time's  retcons;  and  being 
somewhat  zealona  in  the  doctrine,  she  had  exerted 
all  her  eloqoence  to  prove  it  to  die  satisfaction  of 
die  Judge.  He  waa  a  man  after  her  own  faith  and 
fortones — well  bom,  ae  it  ia  called,  and  ^ftedwitlk 
a  cool  dear  bead,  vUdi,  just  fitting  him  for  the 
Btudy  of  Imt,  and  no  more,  had  calmly  raised  htm 
dirongh  the  intervening  steps  of  his  profession  to 
the  bench ;  but  his  experience  of  life  bad  been  far 
wider,  and  he  had  seen  certain  occnrrenoes  in  its 
course  which  made  him  doubt  her  hdydup's  phi- 
losophy. 

The  Judge's  opposition  had  ceased,  nevertheless, 
and  Lady  Annette  remained  mistress  of  the  field, 
when  Charles  Monroe  volunteered  the  above  inter- 
pretation. Considering  that,  besides  her  tide,  the 
tsdy  had  full  twenty  years  the  start  of  him  in  life's 
journey,  the  attack  was  bold ;  but  Charles  was 
known  at  Leveson  Park  as  her  Scottish  cousin, 
belonging  to  a  poor  but  honourable  family  north 
of  Tweed,  and  already  named  as  a  rising  Iwrrister, 


though  companrtively  yonagin  the in^eesion.  He 
had  been  engaged  for  sundry  oaaes  on  that  dreait 
which  die  Judge  had  jnet  com{detad — as  concerned 
her  ladyship's  county  with  a  maiden  assize,  where, 
after  white  glovea  and  oongratnktiona  had  beea 
didy  presented,  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  family 
dinner  aad  chat  with  Lady  Annette,  OTOpaiatory  to 
joatioe  aad  he  taking  Uwir  wi^  oi  ue  aomnr  to 
the  Beifj^tbouring  shire. 

liady  Annette  and  the  Judge  Tmre  cild  aoqoaiat- 
aueeik  and  he  had  oome  early  mmgh  to  md  the 
dme  among  the  old  oaks,  whoe  it  was  pleasant 
to  talk  in  that  Img^t  aommer  afteraooa  till  the 
dinner-hoar  and  the  rest  CNf  the  pai^  arrived ;  aa 
they  found  time  for  argument 

"Well,  Charles,"  said  Lady  Annette,  wfaoea 
habitoally  good  teiupvt  seemed  slif^dy  n^GSed  by 
her  ooosin's  remark,  "there  are  soonder  leasoas 
taaght  men  in  the  nursery  than  most  of  them  ptao- 
tiae  in  afteT4ife ;  end  the  teacUi^  of  tfaoee  tales 
appeus  to  me  a  truth  verified  by  every  d^'a  ex- 
perience. Do  we  not  see  that  industry  and  good 
oondttct  generally  faring  the  woridng-clana  ta 
comparative  wealth,  whM  the  best  fuailies  are 
doced  by  extravagaooe  and  |wofligacy  ?  Doea  noi 
even  the  popular  mind  regwd  vircne  mth  bonom^ 
and  vioe  with  oontem^?  Sorely  Unrs  a,  eveu  ia 
this  world,  an  mnlnmbering  FrovideBce,  -wlud^ 
eventoally,  rewards  the  good  aad  ponidieB  Aa 
wic^?" 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Charles. 
"Well,  your  reqxnue  is  amusiag,"  said  Lady 
Annette,  smiling ;  "  but  let  us  hear  your  view  of 
the  Butgect" 

"  I  fear  it  is  not  very  definite^"  said  her  oomoik 
"  Fertiape  I  am  not  deandghted  enough ;  bait  tUa 
life  has  alwa^  seemed  to  me  ftdl  of  inconajstendas 
aad  oontradiotifmB ;  yet,  one  thing  I  bdieve,  that 
moral  goodness  does  not  always  lead  to  good  for- 
tune, nor  moral  enl  to  bad.  Sometimee  that  fior 
wludi  I  have  no  naaie  but  the  andeat  one  ti 
friendly  ttara,  and  eomeUmea  a  piaetical  knoir^ 
ledge  of  men  and  things  aa  th^  axe,  or  the  -waafc 
of  diese,  ooadnetB  us  to  tbe  one,  or  leaves  m  to  tfaa 
odwr." 

"  Oh,  Charles,  what  a  pity  that  pretty  girt  dKnU 
be  lame  I"  whispered  Emma,  as  they  now  emerged 
on  a  broad  walk,  which,  bdng  the  most  direct 
route  to  a  ueighbouring  village,  had  been  long 
open  to  pedestrians.  And  a  young  girl,  evidently 
of  the  servant  class,  who  walked  with  considerable 
difficulty,  laid  down  a  smalt  bundle  she  carried, 
and  leant  for  rest  against  a  mossy  tree.  Hie  girl 
was  not  more  than  eighteen ;  her  soft  dark  hair, 
fine  features,  and  small,  but  graceftd,  figure,  w^ie 
singularly  attractive,  in  spite  of  a  sickly  pallor  and 
remarkable  lameness ;  but  the  foce  bad  such  an  ex- 
pression of  fearless  honesty  aad*ti3UlL-«t,jnade  H 
truly  noble,  and  toofi  «i^gm{b^i^^^£temMtt^ 
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" That's  a  fine  Skcx"  said  the  Judge,  when  they 
liad  pissed,  "^ere  looks  something  like  goodness 
fhctre ;  and,  apropct  of  otrr  controversy,  it  Bomfthow 
reminds  me  of  a  case  which  is  to  be  tried  to-tnor- 
Tow,  in  which  tiie  principal  witness  is  a  young  girl, 
who  defended  her  mastor'B  honse  dn^le-haoded 
against  two  bni^ars>  and  actaally  detained  one  <tf 
tiiem  till  he  was  arrrated." 

"Oh,  ttant,  we  must  go  to  hear  die  case,"  sand 
yoting  Emma  earnestly. 

"  It  certaiijy  will  be  interesting,"  said  Lady 
Amiette.  "  Vniat  a  noble  girl  in  her  station,  too ! 
Charles,  I  hope  you  will  allow  there  is  some  pro- 
bability of  her  being  rewarded?" 

*  Perhaps,"  Baid  Charles. 

*  Oh,  never  mind  him,"  interrapted  the  Judge, 
who  got  very  soon  tired  of  moral  qaestions ;  "  he 
debated  the  same  subject  with  Thomley  and  me 
toother  evening,  and  wonld  have  totally  routed  us 
if  we  had  not  taken  refuge  in  whiat" 

Charlea  made  do  reply,  for  his  attention  was 
once  more  engaged  by  ue  girl,  who,  witii  a  findied 
chedc,  and  all  we  speed  she  could  muster,  passed 
them  at  that  moment,  and  the  Judge  h^  succeeded 
m  diverting  Lady  Annette's  thoughts  to  another 
channel, 

"  Thomley  should  be  an  able  antagonist,"  said 
she,  "I  am  told  he  is  very  clever.  It  wae  but 
t'other  day  that,  in  looking  over  one  of  his  mother's 
old  letters  from  Florence,  I  recollected  she  had 
mentioned  his  Italian  tutor's  predictions  of  the 
creat  figure  he  should  make  at  Cambridge,  By 
the  way,  Giarles,  he  was  your  claas-fellow  there. 
How  far  were  they  fiilfiUed?" 

"  The  only  time  ever  I  remember  him  to  make 
a  figure,"  answered  Charles,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  suppress  a  smile,  "was,  when  he  refiised  the 
dudlenge  of  a  wild  Welsh  etudrnt,  on  whose 
pranta  he  had  been  rather  censorious,  saying  a 
duel  was  contraiy  to  his  principles ;  and  though 
the  Welshman  actually  insulted  him  in  the  very 
streets,  he  preferred  a  formal  f^logy  to  fighting." 

"  What  a  high^principled  young  man  f  exclaimed 
liady  Annette  and  her  niece  in  the  same  breath. 

**  Yea,"  said  the  Judge,  "  bo  much  conscientious- 
ness and  moral  courage  is  worth  a  world  of  talent" 

**  It  must  be  a  comfort,"  continued  her  ladyship 
with  enthusiasm,  "to  Mr.  Thomley,  to  find  the 
pains  bestowed  on  bis  son's  education  so  well 
repaid.  Do  you  know  he  would  never  allow  him 
to  enter  a  public  school,  saying,  tiiat  knowledge  in 
sndi  places  was  pud  for  with  both  morals  and 
momiers;  and  Edmund  was  educated  under  his 
own  eye,  by  some  of  the  best  scholars  in  Florence." 

*  Mr.  TOiomley  had  great  diacemment,"  re- 
mained the  Judge;  "I  wonder  he  didn't  show  it 
more  in  his  pecnniaiy  aff^n." 

"Ah,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  f  half  sighed 
Lady  Annette.  "  It  vexes  me  yet  to  think  of  it, 
they  were  such  old  fi-iends  of  ours.  Whst  a  belle 
poor  Mrs.  Thornley  was ! — they  tell  me  she  has 
grown  very  old  and  dowdy  now.  And  how  he  used 
to  sport !  and  yet  one  might  have  known  the  estate 
womd  go  to  creditore.  But  his  misfortunes  im- 
proved him  greatly,  they  say,  turned  his  attention 
entarely  to  snbjeces — ItsJian  progresB,  and  all 


that  Do  you  know,  when  they  lived  in  Florence, 
the  Austrian  police  had  qmte  an  eye  upon  him,  and 
he  was  proud  of  that,  poor  man !  I  wish  you  had 
seen  his  letters." 

Here  her  ladyship  stopped  short,  for  a  figure 
was  seen  rapidly  approaching,  which  all  the  party 
knew  to  be  fhat  of  Edmund  Thomley.  The  gen- 
deman  whose  education,  diaracter,  and  &mily 
history  had  been  thus  fr^y  discussed,  was  a  tall, 
well-proportioned  man,  vnm  fair  complexion,  and 
curling  auburn  hair.  There  was  sometiiing  almost 
feminine  about  his  small  mouth  and  pearly  teeth ; 
but  his  full  blue  eyes  and  smooth  white  brow  had 
no  expression  but  those  of  health  and  youth,  retain- 
ing the  latter  to  an  extreme  degree,  though  he  was 
rather  advanced  in  the  twenties.  The  story  of  his 
parentage  and  prospects  was  already  talked  over  by 
the  Thomleys'  old  Mends  in  Leveson  Park.  An 
only  son,  bora  in  the  ranks  of  English  gentry,  but 
brought  up  in  Italy,  to  which  pecuniary  embfurass- 
ment  had  early  obliged  his  father  to  retire,  he 
had  been  educated,  it  was  said,  most  cuvfiilly 
under  the  paternal  roof,  with  all  h<Hne  influences 
around  him — sent  first  to  the  UmTersity  of  Gum- 
bridge,  and  subsequently  to  the  study  of  Engluh 
law,  lArtly  by  way  of  scope  for  his  talents,  and 
partly  as  tiie  best  provision  (or  the  heir  <^  a  deeply- 
mortgaged  estate. 

Edmund  Thomley  was  a  young  man  for  whom 
friends  did  eveip^ing.  His  parents  and  tutors  in 
Italy  had  promised  and  vowed  great  things  in  his 
name  to  his  relatives  in  England ;  and  though 
^ey  could  not  believe  the  report,  for  he  had  as  yet 
astonished  neither  Cambridge  nor  the  Temple,  it 
was  proper  for  them  to  dlow  there  was  talent  in 
him  which  most  come  out  some  day ;  and  all  that 
interest  and  solicitation  oould  do  was  done  with 
the  Ihomley^  old  acquaintances  to  secure  patron- 
age for  their  son.  By  tiiat  influence  the  Judge  had 
been  induced  to  make  dioice  of  him  for  his  mar- 
shal, as  it  is  l^:al  etiquette  to  style  a  sort  of  humble 
companion  or  assistant  on  the  errcnit  Hitherto 
he  had  filled  the  pc»t  to  his  superior's  entire  satis- 
faction ;  but  Naresby,  who  specially  understood  the 
art  of  making  his  dependants  useful,  had  that  day 
left  him  some  letters  to  write  previous  to  joining 
Lady  Annette's  party. 

iTie  hostess  warmly  welcomed  the  son  of  her 
old  friends,  whose  doings  she  had  jtist  canvassed. 
Charles  received  his  former  class-fellow  with  cold 
civility ;  and,  warned  by  the  dinner-bell,  the  com- 
pany adjourned  to  Leveson  Hall,  in  tone  to  meet 
the  Rector  and  his  lady,  a  quiet  country  pair,  who 
completed  their  party.  It  was  soon  manifest  what 
advantage  Thornley's  gentle  attentive  manner  gave 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  compared  witii  the 
sometimes  arnUpt,  and  often  cardess,  address  of 
tiieir  Scotch  cousin.  Emma  found  him  particu- 
larly agreeable ;  and  the  subject  of  tiie  approaching 
trial  being  renewed  after  dinner,  both  ^e  and  her 
aunt  were  charmed  with  the  enthusiastac  admiration 
of  the  young  girl's  courage  and  devotednesa  which 
he  expr^ed  in  the  warmest  terms ;  while  Charles 
merely  hoped  that  those  whom  she  had  served  so 
well  would  not  forget  her  poverty.-.  . 
**  Bneh,"  sud  Lady  Anpstte^M^^iS^M  dis- 
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Bertation  od  the  coutnst  of  the  yoang  men,  while 
•he  and  the  Judge  sat  at  whist  by  thenuelves,  : 
"  Such  are  the  naturid  effecte  of  a  home  education 
and  a  mother's  iuflucoce." 

"  Oh,  ye^"  responded  Naresby,  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  cards  which  he  was  shuffling ;  *'  Thom- 
ley  is  an  excellent  person,  and  vciy  accommodating. 
He  never  tronblea  one  with  a  view  of  his  own,  like 
■other  lads." 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  crowded  court- 
house in  the  assise  town  of  the  neighbouring  county. 
The  cose  to  be  tried  had  been  the  topic  of  gossip 
and  wonder  Aere  for  many  a  week,  and  Lady 
Annette  and  her  niece  were  not  the  only  members 
of  surrounding  gentility  among  the  audience. 
Charles  Monroe  had  the  honour  of  escorting  them, 
Sot  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to  a  court  of  justice ;  . 
and  ail  his  explaining  powers  were  put  in  requi- 
eition  by  Emma's  whispered  inquiries,  till,  the  usual 
prelimiuaries  beiuggone  through,  the  prisoner  was 
|>laGed  at  the  bar.  He  was  a  dark -looking,  musculv 
inllow,  whose  way  seemed  to  have  lain  through  the 
wild  places  of  low  life ;  but  when  he  pleaded  "  Not 
guilty,"  in  a  strong  Welsh  accent,  some  strange 
vecoUectioDs  appeared  to  strike  Oharles,  and  he 
whispered  to  Lady  Annette,  "  That  man  used  to 
look  aiW^g[ame-dogs  for  Harry  Williams,  with 
whom  "Aoral^  wouldn't  fight  at  Cambridge ;  and 
they  told-me,Harry  had  been  expelled.'* 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  ladyship,  in  a  low  but  tri- 
nmphaot  tone,  as  she  cast  a  glance  of  more  than 
approbation  on  the  Marshal,  now  occupying  his 
Qsual  place  near  the  Judge ;  "  men  are  even  in  this 
world  rewarded  according  to  their  works." 

Charles  smiled  incredulously,  but  his  smile 
changed  to  a  look  of  surprised  recognition,  for  the 
jiriucipal  witness,  who  juat  then  stood  up  to  take 
the  oath,  was  n(me  other  tlian  the  girl  they  had  met 
in  Leveson  Park.  Many  a  curious  eye  was  tamed 
on  that  fair  honest  face ;  the  Judge  lumself  seemed 
Xo  recognise  her,  and  the  Marshal  to  forget  his 
iiabUnal  composure  in  astonishment  that  one  so 
young  and  pretty  should  be  the  heroine  of  such  a 
tele ;  bnt,  wtthouteither  the  vanity  or  the  bashfulness 
nearly  always  allied  to  it,  which  would  have  upset 
most  young  people  in  her  position,  the  girl  told  her 
story  modesuy  and  plainly,  like  one  who  felt  she 
iiad  done  her  duty,  and  made  no  display  about  it. 
Her  evidence  was  simply  to  the  effect  that  her 
name  was  Grace  Greenside,  that  she  was  a  ser- 
vant at  Daisy  Dell — the  local  designation  of  a  pro- 
|)erty  occupied  by  one  of  the  better  class  of  farmers 
in  the  shire — and  had  been  for  two  years  matd-of- 
«U-work  at  the  farm-house,  which  was  situated  in 
a  solitary  part  of  the  country,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  high  road.  On  the  fifth  of  the  previous 
month,  it  being  Smday,  and  the  other  three  ser- 
vants having  gone  in  different  directions,  her 
mistress  took  their  little  boy  and  girl  with  them 
to  the  parish  chordi,  about  a  mile  distant,  leaving 
her  alone  in  the  hwue,  with  strict  orders  not  to 
"•s.  qmt  it,  and  admit  none  but  spetnal  Mends  of  the 
^•^mily  t^ll  their  return ;  on  accoont,  as  she  believed, 
4»VQpnuderabIe  sum  of  money  ^ich  her  master 
had  drawn  from  the  bank  bnt  a  few  days  before,  for 
the  porohase  of  an  acyoining  &rm.  Soon  after  they 


were  gone,  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  pri- 
soner, knocked  loudly  at  the  front  door,  and  d^ 
manded  admisuoD,  which,  owing  to  her  orders  and 
their  suspicious  appearance,  she  refused,  when  they 
tried  to  force  an  entrance ;  bat,  arming  herself  with 
her  master's  loaded  gun,  she  defended  the  pre- 
mises, which  were  well  secured — ^being  built,  as  the 
^1  described,  in  old  fighting  times — t^,  by  Boand- 
ing  one  of  those  antiquatedliomB  kept  for  nmilar 
purposes  in  many  an  old  country  hous^  she  alarmed 
half  the  parish,  and  men  were  seen  coming  acroes 
the  fields,  on  vidoh.  the  asstulants  fled.  The  ui- 
soncr,  however,  carried  with  him  a  fine  veet  afaa 
master's,  which,  owiug  to  an  accident,  had  been 
spread  out  to  dry  on  a  hedge  hard  by;  uid,  bit- 
terly blaming  herself  for  leaving  the  article  within 
-his  reach,  the  girl  pursued  him  in  hopes  of  re- 
covering it,  and  actually  overtook,  laid  hold 
and  detained  him  till  the  neighbours  came  up  and 
completed  the  capture,  in  spite  of  his  blowa,  by 
which  she  had  been  so  seriously  injured  as  to  be 
confined  to  the  house  till  the  previous  day,  when 
she  walked  nnth  great  difficulty  about  two  miles 
to  see  her  relatives. 

Her  tale  was  confirmed  by  the  evidence  <d  se- 
veral country  people  who  had  assisted  in  seeming' 
the  prisoner,  by  that  of  her  master,  a  bard-looking, 
wor]  dly  man,  of  her  father,  a  clownish  Ubonrer, 
and  of  an  ill-tempered,  elattemly  woman,  who 
proved  to  be  her  stepmothor.  Grace  dropped  a 
curtsey,  and  quitted  the  witness-box,  amid  a  genflgd 
murmur  of  applause.  The  jury,  without  retirng, 
found  a  unanimous  verdict  of ''Guilty;"  end,  afto- 
a  lengthy  address,  equally  divided  between  eolc^ 
of  the  girl's  conduct  and  reprobation  of  the  crimi- 
nal's, not  forgetting  some  prophetic  hints  tooidkus 
the  future  destiny  of  his  companion  who  had 
escaped,  the  Judge  commanded  sentence  of  death  to 
be  recorded  against  him,  and  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  be  immediately  bestowed  on  Grace,  not  only  in 
testimony  of  the  court's  sense  of  her  merits,  but  by 
way  of  compeusation  for  the  injuries  she  had  n- 
cetved,  as  his  lordship  phrased  it,  "  in  the  acryioe 
of  justice  and  good  order." 

"  A  poor  reward,  but,  perhaps,  not  unaccepUtUe^ 
thought  Charles,  glancing  at  her  appard,  iriiidi. 
though  clean  and  neatly  worn,  was  eadu  as  indi- 
cated almost  the  lowest  ^te  of  feminine  fondf^  as 
with  a  grateful  countenance  she  stej^ied  out  to 
await  the  leisure  of  the  court  functionaries  in  that 
matter,  and  another  case  came  on. 

"  Let  us  go  now,"  said  Lady  Annette  to  her 
niece.  "How  very  interesting  it  was,  and  hmr 
delighted  Edmund  Thomley  seemed  T 

"  He  has  just  gone  out,  aunt,"  remarked  Kmma, 
who  had  grown  singularly  alive  to  the  MarsiaTa 
motions ;  and  Charles,  as  he  resumed  the  duties  of 
a  cavalier,  silently  recollected  that,  throu^ont  die 
trial,  while  Thornley  conversed  with  the  Judge  or 
took  notes  for  him,  according  to  custom,  his  ^« 
had  often  wandered  towards  Grace  Greenadcv  and 
he  had  left  the  court  the  first  unobserved  momat 
after  she  quitted  it  The  youn^  faarristra'  yim, 
therefore,  not  surprised,  on  crossmg  one  of  A* 
outer  divisicms,  to  find  him  thg^  ^ ''^  '"''^ 
ing  in  a  mo6t  animf^ j^^C^^f^tS*  von^ 
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of  pnuse  he  had  been  ntterbg ;  and  there  was  a 
glow  on  the  girl's  cheek,  and  a  light  in  her  eye, 
which  neither  the  Judge's  encomiums  nor  the  ap- 
plause of  a  crowded  court  had  called  forth;  yet^  at 
their  approach,  a  sudden  confusion  came  over 
Thomley  for  an  instant^  bat  the  next  he  saluted 
the  ladies  with  his  usna]  courtesy,  and  more  than 
his  nsnal  warmth. 

"  You  find  me  conversing  with  the  heroine  of 
Daisy  Bell,"  said  he ;  and  the  remnant  of  his 
speech  was  so  low,  that  Charles  could  only  catch, 
"artless simplicity,"  and  "mind  above  her  station." 
It  reached  Uie  girl's  ear,  nevertheless ;  and  a  wild, 
waking  dream  of  hope,  or  passion,  or  it  might 
be  vanity,  passed  over  that  young  face. 

"Oh,  aunt,  let  us  speak  to  her,"  said  Emma; 
and  fully  conscions  of  the  honour  and  reward  which 
a  few  words  from  her  patrician  lips  must  confer  on 
plebeiw  merit,  liady  Annette  stepped  up,  and  ad- 
dressed some  complnnentary  inquiries  to  Grace. 

The  gratified  girl  replied  wim  many  a  curtsey. 
There  was  an  asking-leave  look  in  young  Emma's 
face  as  it  turned  to  her  amit  for  a  moment,  and 
dien,  like  one  determined  to  venture,  she  drew  a 
small  turquoise  ring  from  her  finger,  and  pressed 
it  into  Uie  girl's  hand,  with  a  low  whisper,  "  You 
have  been  very  good  and  honest ;  take  this  from 
me. 

"  It  is  the  first  ring  I  ever  wore,"  said  Grace, 
endeavouring  to  force  the  small  circlet  on  one 
finger  after  another,  which  hard  work  had  roughened 
and  expanded ;  but  Enuna's  turquoise  could  find  rest 
only  on  the  little  one.  "  It  is  the  lucky  finger," 
said  she,  blushing  to  the  brow ;  "  and  a  thousand 
thanks,  my  lady ;  but  it  is  too  fine  for  the  lUce 
of  me."  • 

tSay  it  be  hicky  to  yon,  my  girl !"  half  mur- 
mured CSuffles,  emptying  his  l^ht  purse  almost 
nnperceived  into  ner  other  band,  while  Lady 
Amiettewas  assuring  her  that  good  conduct  always 
had  its  reward ;  and  before  ue  girl  had  time  to 
thank  him,  he  hurried  away  wim  the  delighted 
Emma,  while  Thomley  conducted  her  ladyship  to 
their  carriage  over  the  way. 

Scarce  had  Charles  handed  in  his  charge  when 
one  of  his  clients,  who  had  litigated  a  garden-fence 
for  four  years  past,  pounced  upon  him  with  a  lately- 
discovered  evidence  for  his  claim,  which  occupied 
scmie  hours  in  explanation ;  -and  before  he  returned 
to  the  court-house,  Grace  Greenside  had  received 
her  mon^,  and  went  her  way.  The  Marshal  was 
busy  writing  a  note  for  the  Judge,  and  his  lord- 
ship was  passing  sentence  on  a  tnmip-etealer. 

Kext  day  Charles  gained  the  case  touching  the 
garden-fence,  according  to  the  county  newspapers 
by  a  display  of  legal  learning  and  eloquence  never 
before  equalled  in  that  court-hoose ;  but  the  same 
evemng  a  letter  brought  the  hard-worldnp  barrister 
the  joyful  intelligence  that  a  legal  appomtment  in 
one  of  the  "West  India  Islands,  for  which  he  had 
canvassed  and  despaired  till  it  was  refused  by  some 
half-dozen  of  the  better  provided,had  been  conferred 
upon  him. 

It  is  doubtful  if  three  years  can  pass  over  any 
spot  of  this  inhabited  earth  without  bringing  many 
changes,  and  they  had  brought  its  shue  to  the 


border  of  that  midland  county  since  Lady  Annctfef 
convinced  the  Judge,  and  vanqnished  her  Scotdk 
cousin,  on  a  great  moral  question,  among  the  old 
trees  of  licveeon  Park.  Leveson  Park  and  Hall 
were  londy  now  in  the  summer-time,  for  another 
uncle  had  died,  leaving  Emma  some  additional 
thousands,  and  her  aunt  removed  to  the  house  in 
Fark-lane  every  London  season  to  have  her  pro- 
perly brought  out 

In  the  adjoining  shire,  trials  of  still  greater 
interest  ^for  tiiere  was  a  murder  and  two  breaches 
of  promise  among  them)  had  long  superseded  in 
the  popular  mind  the  case  of  Daisy  Dell ;  but  the 
neighbours  for  miles  round  that  solitary  fsrm-houso 
still  tidked  at  intervals  of  Grace  Greenside,  how  a 
fine  gentleman  ^o  had  spoken  to  her  in  court 
came  many  a  day  after  the  assizes  privately  about 
the  fields  to  see  her,  and  how  she  bad  been  seen 
driving  away  with  him  in  a  chaise  from  the  end  of 
the  green  lane  late  one  evening,  when  her  mistress 
imagined  she  was  busy  in  &e  dairy.  The  girl's 
relatives  said  he  was  nephew  to  tiie  judge  who 
had  been  on  the  drcuit  tlut  year,  and  would  soon 
be  a  judge  himself ;  that  he  had  taken  Grace  to 
London,  and  made  a  real  lady  of  her ;  but  their 
neighbours  knew  the  way  of  the  world  too  well  to 
place  entire  faith  in  that  statement,  and  the  master 
of  the  house  she  had  defended  (it  was  said  gra- 
tuitously) gave  it  as  his  private  judgment  that  the 
girl  had  been  ruined  by  being  made  so  much  of. 

Hie  old  house  in  Park -lane  looked  as  comfort- 
able as  handsome  but  antiquated  furniture  could 
make  it  It  was  the  height  of  the  London  season, 
and  Lady  Annette  Leveson  had  given  a  dinner- 
party-— as  it  was  understood,  by  way  of  welcome  to 
W  cousin,  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Barbadoes,  with  an  older  look,  a  darker  com- 
plexion, and  his  footi]^  made  sure  in  Government 
employ  at  home.  His  reddence  was  now  in 
London ;  and  his  near  relationship,  of  which  Lady 
Annetto  had  grown  singularly  mindful  of  late, 
noade  him  an  intimate  visitor  at  her  house,  where, 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  did  the  honours  to  a 
number  of  gentiemen,  still  conversing  over  their 
wine ;  while,  as  British  etiquette  prescribes.  Lady 
Annette  had  led  the  fairer  portion  of  her  company 
to  small  talk  and  the  drawing-room. 

Useful  as  Charles  was  often  pronounced  by  her 
ladyship,  and  a  rising  cousin  as  he  had  become,  the 
assiduous  attentions  and  quietiy  agreeable  manner 
of  Edmund  Thomley  made  much  greater  way  in 
the  secret  favour  of  both  aunt  and  niece.  Edmund 
was  by  this  time  called  to  the  bar.  He  made  no 
great  figure  there,  but  friends  were  stiU  doing  for 
him,  and  he  had  sundry  relations  who  took  care  of 
his  interests  in  London,  ^e  chief  of  tibese  was  a 
brotiier-in-law  of  his  father;  but  Mies  Tliomley 
had  been  his  first  wife,  and  a  second  had  reigned  for 
eleven  years  in  her  stead.  Mr,  Crainor  was  a  bar- 
rister of  the  West-end,  who  worshipped  respecta- 
bility, and  had  no  family  but  two  married  daughters. 
It  was  through  him  that  all  advices  and  letters  of 
credit  came  from  Italy,  where  Thomley  senior 
still  found  it  convenient  to  sojourn ;  and  he  was 
Edmund's  counsellor  in  all  tilings.  Being  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Emma's  last  bequeathing  uncle,  that 
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feuUeman  had  thought  proper  to  make  bim  one  of 
His  executors ;  he  had,  oousequently,  cooBiderable 
iufloence  at  the  house  in  Pack-lwe,  and  was 
believed  to  use  it  in  favour  of  hia  nephem-in-law, 
who,  shrewd  people  said,  might  form  an  eligible 
connexion  there ;  but,  as  yet,  rumour  went  no  fur- 
ther on  the  subject  There  were  also  those  who 
thought  Charles  Monroe  might  be  a  successful  rival, 
as  hia  prospects  were  now  more  promisiiig,  and  his 
talents  known  to  be  superior;  but  E^moa's  private 
opinion  of  him  was,  that  he  looked  wonderfully 
eld,  had  no  sensibility,  and  an  almost  vulgar  way 
of  condncUog  himself  to  ladies.  He  had  left  her  a 
school-sirl,  not  aixteea,  and  found  her  a  graceful 
accoio^Bhed  wovoan  of  the  harmlessly  sentimental 
school,  who  shed  tears  at  tragedies,  and  gave 
largely,  considering  her  purse,  at  charity  sermous, 
made  oolkctions  of  poetr)%  and  never  inquired 
beyond  the  surface  of  her  own  circle,  except 
reading  some  very  romantic  story  of  retd  life. 

Edmtmd  Thomley  sat  on  an  ottuman  between 
Lady  Aimette  and  her  niece,  turning  over  for  their 
edification  the  leaves  and  plates  of  one  of  those 
richly-got-up  annuals  so  dear  to  London  drawing* 
rooms  at  a  period  within  most  people's  memory. 
He  never  liagered  hmg  with  tite  gentlemen,  at  least 
in  Fark-Iane. 

"  Oii,  what  a  lovdy  picture  V  said  Emma,  as  a 
Swiss  scene  turned  up.  "  And  that  figun^'*  she 
coBliniifidt  pointing  to  one  at  a  cottage  door^  "how 
pxuchi  it  reminds  me  of  the  gid — for:^t  |^  name 
—who  defended  the  &rm-house  against  robbcas. 
Don't  you  remember,  Mr.  Thonuey,,  bowr  yon 
called  her  the  heroine  of  Daisy  Dell  7' 

"  Oh,  yes !"  said  Sdmuod,  after  a  trial  of  recol- 
loction.  "  It  ia  like  her,  but  I  thi^  she  was  not 
quite  so  J)retty." 

"  Certainly  not  so  tastefully  dressod/'  said  liady 
Annette ;  "  these  Swiss  bavet  so  much  the  advan- 
tage of  our  peasantry ;  but  she  was  a  most  inter- 
esting cree^ure.  And  yet,  Mr.  Thomlejr,**  added 
her  Ladyship,  who  retained  the  taste  for  morality, 
"  I  fear  the  transaction  did  not  turn  out  to  her 
bea^  They  had  9tiv»ge  reports  in  that  part  of 
ik&  eonntry,  and  my  niece  and  I  have  often  <^ 
served  her  noce  we  came  to  London." 

"Ob,auntr  interposed Bmma.  "but  she  dressed 
ttptd  lodced  so—  so — very  properly.  I  am  sure  she 
has  married  some  person  of  ner  choice,  and  lives 
hi^ily.   It  would  just  complete  her  story." 

The  mention  of  a  story  after  dinner,  iu  the  height 
of  the  London  season,  is  sufficient  to  wake  up  any 
drawing-room,  and  had  its  natural  effect  on  Lady 
Annette's. 

"  Ob,  pray  what  was  it?"  demanded  half-a-dozen 
voices ;  and  Emma  was  of  course  obliged  to  relate 
the  tale,  with  frec^uent  appUcatioas  for  assistance  to 
ilk.  Iliomley,  whose  replies,  though  always  brief, 
were  satisGactory,  as  he  turned  over  the  annual, 
apparently  the  least  interested  person  in  the  roono. 
When  they  had  nuurvelled  sufficiently  over  her 
narrative,  l4uly  Annette,  being  a  little  ]»oud  of 
Misa  Lcvescm's  sentiment,  felt  bound  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  episode  of  Ihe  ring,  whieh  she  had 
just  finished  when  the  first  of  the  dining-room 
deserters  straggled  in. 


'  The  last  time  X  saw  her  she  looked  sickly  and 
careworn — ^far  worse  than  that  dar  we  met  her  in 
the  Park-  You  will  recollect  it,  (jharlea.  We  are 
speaking  of  Grace  Greenside,"  said  Emma,  addreea- 
iug  her  aunt's  cousin,  as  he  took  the  nearest  seat. 

"What  of  her  now?"  said  Charles,  bending 
eagerly  forward ;  but  here  Mr.  Craiiitor  interpoeed, 
with  a  petition  that  Emma  would  sing  them  that 
charming  song  with  which  she  enchanted  Lady 
Wharton's  party,  as  he,  and  in  fact  the  whole  com- 
pany, was  dying  to  bear  it  In  less  than  five 
minutes,  which  were  consumed  in  general  presrang; 
Ebima  was  conducted  to  the  piano  by  Mr.  Thom- 
ley. There  was  a  deal  of  music,  tea,clut-d)at,  and 
a  breaking  up,  but  no  more  talk  of  Grace  Green- 
side. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Craiaor,  taking  his 
nephew's  arm  with  something  of  the  warmth  of 
wine  in  his  manner,  when  they  were  fairly  in  the 
streets,  it  being  eleven  o'clock  on  a  calm  summer 
night,  and  part  of  their  way  the  same — "  My  dear 
boy,  you  are  not  aware  of  what  injury  yon  are 
doin^  to  vouT  best  interests^  as  one  may  say,  by 
keepmg  that  girl  so  lon^  about  you.  She  has 
been  notorious,  and  notorious  people — women,  I 
meww~are  always  dangerous.  Weren't  they  talk- 
ing of  her  at  Lady  Annette's  to-night  ?  Depend 
on  it,  the  story  will  ooze  out,  you  are  so  well 
known  aad  so  much  visited  now.  7%en-  peojtle 
will  call  yott  dissipated,  and  I  can't  tell  what. 
Such  tales  always  spoil  a  nian's  dunces  with  ad- 
vantageous ladies." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that  myself  said  Edoiimd; 
"  but  it's  a  delicate  point,  and  one  wouldn't  like  a 
scene,  you  know." 

"True,"  responded^ his  adviser;  "but  a  little 
manag^ent  will  prevent  that  Captain  Lancer  is 
your  man,  if  you  want  to  get  dear  off.  Just 
mtroduce  him,  and  the  whole  business  is  done." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so?"  said  Edmund,  vjQk  a 
languid  snule. 

"  I'll  take  ten  to  one  on  it^"  rc^ed  Onunor; 
"  Lancer  has  tenfold  your  attraetiona  for  any 
woman,  irresistible  as  you.  think  yourself — a  fio^ 
f(ffw«:d-lo(^ing  milUary  man,  who  has  fong^ 
haU-a-dozeu  dneU,  not  to  tspeak  of  his  experience. 
Don't  you  knov  the  Captain  is  married^  though  he 
passes  for  a  bachelor  here? — married  an  old  ebony, 
with  a  whole  sugar-plantation  in  Jamaica,  five 
years  ago  I  That's  yii»t  he  sports  iqwn ;  while 
rum,  they  say,  consoles  the  lady  for  his  absence. 
He  told  me  the  other  day  he  was  in  want  of 
some  occi^tion,  and  I  advise  you  to  give  him 
one ;  bat,  good  nighV  added  the  s»ge  counseOor, 
for  by  this  time  tiiey  were  near  Edmund's  lodg- 
ings; and  even  through  the  gasl^ht  a  pale  face 
might  be  seen  at  the  front  window,  looking  anxi- 
ously out  for  him. 

Sadly  indeed  was  Grace  Greenaide  altered  mnce 
the  day  when  the  four  passed  her  in  the  walk 
through  Leveson  Park.  The  lameness  was  long 
gone— her  naturally  good  constitution  had  shaken 
off  the  ^fects  of  that  fearfiil  stru^le ;  bet  djees 
was  of  somewhat  better  matemis  and  a  neater  cot 
She  herself  had  s^^jthing  ^^;^Ff^{p9k  about 
her,  as  one  whom  three  years  resideiwe  oad  made 
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mth  the  noii^  etreets  of  liGodon ;  bi^  Ir 
the  thin  &oe  and  Buaken  eyes  then  were  lines  of 
care,  aad  a  veaty  loob^  vhi<A  told  <^  loaely  winter 
evenings  and  piaii^  stunmer  days.  Fortveelwg 
yaaxB  the  ^1  had  riiared  Edmund  Thoraley's 
aparimmta^  in  tho  Btraiigely-b]f«ad«d  capacities  tsi 
Boistrees  and  valet  Tbat  a  maid-of-aU-work  in 
a  8c4itaiy  &nn-ho«se,  who  was  ei^^te^v  covld 
acwoely  read,  aod  had  a  cross  stepmother,  should 
have  been  induced  to  enter  on  aach  a  ooorse  by  a 
man  so  far  her  superior  in  fortnne  and  edocatioB, 
Bot  to  speak  of  eight  yeavs'  seniority,  must  be  mat- 
ter of  marvel  to  those  only  whose  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue are  of  the  untried  aort.  Bat  so  it  was;  and  &rm- 
servaut  as  she  had  been,  it  was  wenderfol  how  Utile 
poor  Grace  was  spoiled  by  her  ehan^  of  positum. 
It  might  be  that  the  giii  was  by  nature  too  ample 
or  too  luHiest  to  take  its  ordinaxy  advattitages»  soch 
aa  they  are;  perhaps  it  was  not  fine  tlm^  and 
ooUiinff  to  do  alone  that  Ae  expected  i>  llondon 
Edmund,  when  leftving  behud  her  oood  iub» 
and  coontry  nuomen^tto  only  good  things  that 
life  had  given  her;  at  all  evwts,  mlb  lived  hnmUe 
and  retired  days,  aiming  only  to  take  cure  of 
Thomley's  domeetic  ti^erest  to  the  ntMoat  of  Iter 
power,  sad  make  herself  generally  usefiil  to  him  in 
aickness  and  health.  There  was  a  BoitabiUty  in  that 
conduct  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  gentleman. 
Like  most  selfish  people,  he  was  a  great  admirer 
of  self-devotedness  in  others ;  and,  long  after  the 
days  of  first  fancy  and  flattery  were  over,  continued 
to  value  Grace  as  a  conMbntor  to  his  comfort,  in 
the  fashion  of  an  easy  chair  or  a  good  fire.  Bid 
not  she  keep  everjrthing  in  ordw  for  his  comings 
and  goings,  which,  with  Edmund  Thomley,  were 
aa  regolar  as  the  clotd:  oa.  the  mantle-piece,  £w  he 
was  a  most  qmet  bachelor,  and  never  fotgot  him- 
Belf ;  but  now  the  convenience  might  cost  him  too 
desTi  and  most  be  parted  widi,  acewding  to  his 
nncle's  counsel.  So,  with  it  on  his  mind,  and  the 
QBoal  calm  smile  on  his  face,  he  received  her  kindly 
greeting,  heard  and  repeated  the  intelligratce  of  the 
day  over  a  nice  sapper,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Next  day,  Mr.  Craiuor  introduced  Captain  Lancer 
to  his  ne^iew,  at  a  eofiee-honse;  and  Tbomley 
brought  him  home  to  dine,  and  introduced  him  to 
€hraoe,  after  which,  as  his  servant  remarked,  "it 
was  heztonishing  how  often  that  ansum  Oiptinc; 
callad,  and  how  many  meesagee  the  master  sent 
kuA  h<»ne  with  to  Miss  Grewside;  till  one  day 
he  eard  her  speak  monBtroas  loud  iip  stairs,  and 
there  was  a  door  shunmed,  and  the  Oapting  came 
down  lo<^ng  all  of  a  eap." 

The  servant  might  also  have  observed  that, 
during  the  d^,  Grace  looked  impatiently  for  his 
master;  but  Edmund  did  not  come,  for  be  and 
Captain  Lancer  dined  together  at  a  tavern. 

The  nights  were  growing  long,  and  the  harvest 
moon  could  be  seen  at  intervals  through  the  fog 
and  smoke  of  London.  Grace  thought  how  it 
shone  on  c  m-fie!ds  and  laden  orchards  far  away, 
and  how  long  it  was  since  she  left  them  ;  but  other 
and  more  troubled  thoughts  passed  through  her 
mind  &i  she  sat  waiting  for  Thornley.  It  was  not 
yet  ei:ht,  but  that  was  his  knock,  and  in  another 
minute  he  stepped  iato  the  room. 


"Edmoad,  dear."  said  the  gH  ««8«t  to  uo^ 
Iwrdrat  h«  mind,  "  I  have  a  strange  story  for  yoa 
to-nigbt  l^atOiiplauxLaBCMriB  a  bad,  bad  BUHL 
Would  yoa  bditve  it,  Edmund,  be  told  all  sorii  of 
storiea  on  yoa  tiiia  cky,  and  ai^ed  me  to  go  with 
him  to  Fvanoe,  the  vOliun  T' 

"  Indeed  1 '  said  TWnlvr,  himid^  wkh 

a  look  of  prepamd  leaolutioik  "  Itiat  was  a  good 
offer,  Graoe.  Haei  Oiqitain  is  very  rich,  and  might 
marry  you." 

Qroee  stared  upon  him  in  Uank  astonishment 
"  You  see,"  eon^ued  the  unnauaved  Edmund,  "  yon 
and  I  can  live  together  no  longer ;  my  character 
would  suffer,  and  my  prospects  too,  Grace.  You 
would  not  ii^ure  my  prospects  ?  Beeidea,  yon  want 
country  air ;  it  woi^d  be  good  for  you  to  go  homfi 
a  lilide  time,  and  I  would  give  you  something  hand- 
some^ and  see  yon  off  on  ^  Middlesex  coa^" 

Tlie  aBazMuent  had  passed  ftom.  the  girl's  face 
bow;  fer  all  that  die  had  half  snniecle^  and  tried 
not  to  brieve  eo  long,  waa  provea  toae  to  her. 

*Ib  it  Eauna  Leveeonyouan  gang  to  marry?* 
she  said,  growiog  deadly  pale. 

"Perhaps,"  said ThtHBley.  '^Bn^dearme^^M 
is  tiie  matter?"  as  €bace  looked  down  for  an  in- 
stant at  the  ring  cm  her  little  fiager,  then  sunk 
down  oa  a  chair,  and  covered  her  &oe  with  her 
hands. 

"Here,"  continued  Edmund,  pulling  out  his 
pocket-book,  which  contained  the  only  consolation 
known  to  him,  "  I  have  not  much  to  myself,  but 
here  are  two  hundred  pounds ;  it  will  make  yon 
live  like  a  lady  among  them ;"  and  he  laid  the  notes 
in  her  lap^ 

Grace  never  looked  at  him  or  them ;  she  sat  for 
abotrtammBteatiff  and  nhmt,then  rose,  letting  the 
bank-pwer  Hoatter  om  the  earpet,  and  walked  qmekly 
out  Edmund  heard  her  go  up  sturs,  and  come 
down  again ;  dwn  was  a  soaad  of  the  hall-door 
Cutting  quietly,  and  when  he  inquired  after  it  the 
servant  told  him  Miss  Qreenside  had  gone  without 
saying  anything.  Edmund  gathered  up  the  notes, 
and  locked  them  in  his  desk,  smoked  a  cigar,  read 
the  Court  Journal ;  but  Grace  did  not  come  back, 
nor  did  she  ever  agiun  cross  the  threshold.  When 
Thomley  told  Mr.Crainor,  on  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, that  gentleman  averred  that  the  girl  had  looked 
out  for  hersslf  before  Oaptain  Lancer  came,  and  Ed- 
mund said,  "It  was  wonderful  that  she  left  the 
notes  behind  her,  for  all  the  money  she  could  have 
waa  some  savings  in  a  little  purse." 

One  Sunday,  about  six  weeks  after  the  event  we 
have  related,  Qiarles  Monroe,  on  search  of  a  short 
way  from  the  Scotch  church  to  his  chambers,  was 
TOssing  through  a  poor  but  decent  street,  known  as 
CoTv'slip-court,  though  a  Cowslip  bad  neror  beffli 
seen  there  within  the  memory  of  man,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  old  woman  in  dingy 
black,  looking  for  something  on  the  ground,  with  a 
moflt  rueful  countenance. 

"Whathave  you  lost,  my  good  woman?"  inquired 
Charles  in  some  curiosity. 

"  It's  a  ring,  sir,"  said  the  dame,  "  was  left  me 
by  a  poor  soul  as  waa  buried  this  morning.  Some 
people  thought  it  strange  to  see  her  soyeung  by 
herself,  but  she  wor  iPdiitieeiit)£kfltbH-^l^  that, 
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and  did  what  she  could  in  honesty,  first  she  took 
to  sewing,  sir;  but  that  didn't  do,  for  she  was 
sickly,  and  got  worse,  till  at  last  she  died,  all  alone 
in  my  two-pair  back.  And  Tm  sure  that  ring  wor 
a  love<token,  or  aomething  of  the  sort,  for  shensed 
to  cry  over  it  when  no  one  was  hy,  and  once  bade 
me  take  it  when  she  was  gone,  becanse  I  minded 
her  in  her  sickness ;  and  I  was  just  going  to  show 
it  to  Mrs.  Tillet^  when  it  dromied  out  ^  my  fin- 
gers.  But  lank,  sir,  there  it  is  r 

"  It's  Emma  Lereson's  ring  "  said  Charles,  lack- 
ing up  the  little  tnTqaoise  from  among  the  dost  at 
his  feet  "  Was  the  w(nnan*B  name  Giaoe  Grew- 
sider 

"  Jnst  the  same,  sir,"  said  its  new  owner,  dutch- 
iog  at  the  ring ;  "  an*  she  was  " 

"A  fool,"  added  a  more  than  half-intoxicated 
soldier,  with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  lolling  on 
the  steps  of  an  empty  house  as  if  they  had  been  a 
sofa.  "  I  tell  you  she  was  a  fool ;  and  I  was  a 
gentleman  once  in  my  day,  but  I  was  nnfortanate. 
They  wouldn't  let  me  stay  at  college,  though  I  kept 
the  gamest  pack  in  Cambridge ;  and  af^r  that  I 
toc^— to  a  Tuiety  of  bnaineas,*'  said  he,  with  ano- 
ther pnff ;  bnt  if  ttwt  gitl  had  teken  me  at  my 
word,  I  would  have  stood  Inrher.  Bee  the  foolish- 
neas  of  women !  She  would  keep  the  old  house, 
and  transport  Skulking  Tom ;  he  partly  deserved 


it  for  hitting  her  so  hard,  and  there's  what's  come 
of  it"  "With  a  repetition  of  his  last  a^^orism,  the 
soldier  smoked  on,  and  Oharlee,  after  minute  in- 
spection, recognised  in  ihe  ^ity  and  premataiefy' 
old  man  his  once  boisterous  dass-feUow,  Harry 
Williams.  The  time  for  remonstrance  or  improve- 
ment was  long  past  with  him,  and  Charles  had 
grown  ft  stranger  to  his  memory;  so,  without  word 
or  rign  of  former  acquaintance,  he  pnrcbaaed  die 
ring  nom  diat  coinmunicatiTe  old  woman  at  about 
three  times  its  lawful  price,  collected  what  fhrth^ 
information  he  could  regarding  the  deceased,  and 
went  his  way. 

"  Aye,"  said  Charles,  garing  on  the  ring  some 
time  lUller,  when  the  whole  particularB  of  her  stoiy 
were  gathered,  "had  she  been  worse  or  wiser, 
poor  Grace  would  have  fared  better  in  tiiis  world  f 
and  then  he  thought  of  the  ring's  first  owner.  Bat, 
before  the  period  of  his  mnsings,  Lady  Annette 
and  her  niece  had  gone  with  some  of  dieir  noUe 
relations  to  spend  me  winter  in  Italy,  Edmund 
Thomley  accompanying  Aem  <m  a  vint  to  his  father's 
reddence ;  and,  in  her  latest  letter  to  a  confidential 
counn,  Emma  had  mentioned  that  his  fine  soise  of 
propriety,  and  his  enUniidasm  for  all  that  was  great 
and  good,  made  him  a  most  delightful  companioik 
on  the  Continent 


LAMENT  FOR 

It  was  the  iged  sfaield-besrer  tbat  lingered  there  alone. 

When  the  reqaiem  was  chanted,  and  the  sable  monks  were 
gooe: 

Hard  by  the  grave  of  Ua  lored  lord  be  site  bin  on  a  alone^ 

And  thus  for  InrHVe  Sir  Lancelot  the  grey-beard  made  his 
moan. 

"  Thou  wert  the  stoatest  man-at-arms  that  e'er  laid  lance  iu 
rest. 

The  kindest  koi^  tlut  e'er  drew  sword  to  niccoar  the 
diBtrat, 

Tlie  meekest  that  e'er  sate  in  hall  with  ladies  at  a  feast 
Tbe  loyakst  that  mounted  steed  at  good  King  Arthar's  heat 

"  Thou  wert  the  tmest  lover  that  erer  woaiaa  loved. 
In  arms  the  trustiest  brother  that  ever  comrade  proved. 


SIB  LANCELOT. 

Aa  firm  as  is  the  earth-fast  rock  that  never  yet  wat  movc^ 
Yet  gentle  as  a  little  child  that  seldom  is  reproved. 

"TTioa  wert  the  rarest  coonsellor  to  coonael  king  in  need, 
•  For  what  was  noUe,  wise,  and  bold,  was  erer  m  Ay  lede  ; 
[  Yet  wert  tbon  modest  as  a  bride  that  to  tbe  drarch  dott 

And  ^tifiil  withal  as  one  that  ne'er  saw  foemaa  Uecd. 

"Now  oat,  alas!  tbat  thon  shonUstpan  aw^,  as  iillaii 

do, 

ForsDchastboQ,  from  Brute  till  now,  broad  England  Benr 
knew; 

Nor  e'er  again  shall  mortal  men,  in  bower  or  battle,  rae 

The  death  of  knight  so  wise  and  wigb^  so  tender  and  s» 
tme." 


E  0  R 


O  Spirit  of  the  dnaky  dawn, 

Cold  sequel  to  the  dewlesa  night, 
Dim  brooding  where  grey  clouds,  withdrawn. 
Reveal  long  lines  of  silver  light — 

Rise !  Btretcb  thy  heaven-broad  wings,  and  flee 
Beyond  the  distant  mountain-Ian^ 


Beyond  the  dark  and  rolling  sea 
That  breaks  upon  tbe  Bonnding  strand. 

And  bring,  sweet  Sun,  a  day  of  joy. 

Broad,  beautiful,  and  bloe  with  beams 
Tliat  all  the  seeds  of  idgbt  destroy. 

Ami  light  tl>^»[^e^@fli?^e 
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AosNOE,  Prince  of  Cyprus,  for  many  years  governed 
his  State  with  great  prudence  and  moderation,  and 
thereby  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  people. 
He  contriyed  ever  to  form  secore  alliances  with 

his  more  powerful  neighbours,  while  he  rendered 
the  weaker  ones  his  tributariea,  and  thus  increased 
the  wealth  of  hia  own  princedom.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  reigu,  when  he  was  becoming 
advanced  in  years,  and  should  have  been  in  wisdom, 
a  sad  change  appeared  to  come  over  him.  He 
became  tyranuical  over  the  smaller  States,  so  as 
sometimes  to  drive  them  into  open  resiatance; 
whil^  on  the  other  hand,  by  his  own  remissuess 
in  paying  tribute  to  his  more  formidable  allies,  ho 
ran  great  risk  of  provoking  a  serious  breach  with 
ihem.  Syria,  in  particular,  was  becoming  urgent 
in  her  demands  upon  him.  On  ono  occasion  he 
detained  some  ships  belonging  to  Crete,  which 
gave  riae  to  a  long  and  angry  altercaticnt  And, 
unfortunately  for  his  own  interests,  while  lus  rela- 
tions with  foreign  potentates  were  thus  becoming 
«very  day  more  and  more  embroiled,  he  was  gra- 
dually losing  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  his 
people  by  the  miscouduct  of  hia  domestic  affairs ; 
until  at  length  one  crowning  act  of  tyranny  seemed 
^0  fill  the  measure  of  his  injustice. 

He  had  an  only  son,  named  Palador,  a  yoimg 
prince  of  great  promise,  but  whose  chief  fault  was — 
and  a  fault  indeed  it  was  in  one  who  was  destined 
to  rule  the  destinies  of  others,  though  it  might 
have  been  a  virtue  in  one  of  private  condition — that 
he  loved  his  studies  and  his  hooks  so  much  that  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  take  my  interest  in  affaira 
concerning  the  commonweal.  This,  while  it  was 
a  serioos  grievance  to  tihe  prince  his  father,  may, 
in  some  measure,  have  accounted  for  the  growing 
tendencies  to  misgovernment  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  who  might  possibly  feel  that,  from  his  son's 
indifference  to  public  affairs,  it  was  of  lil^e  aviul  to 
leave  a  good  name  behind  him. 

From  this  apathy  to  all  worldly  concerns  the 
Prince  Palador,  however,  was  at  lengUi  aroused 
by  an  attachment  he  formed  with  the  Lady  Eroclea, 
the  elder  daughter  of  the  noble  Meleander,  a  states- 
man who,  in  the  best  days  of  Agenor's  rule,  had 
stood  high  in  that  prince's  favour.  Agenor  was  at 
fir^  so  pleased  at  tho  healthful  change  which  this 
attachment  wrought  in  his  son's  temperament,  that 
though  he  might  assuredly  have  looked  for  a  higher 
alliance  for  the  young  prince,  he  offered  no  obstacle 
to  his  wishes,  and  desired  to  see  the  yonng  coajJe 
contracted  t(^ther. 

It  happened  that  Agmat  had  never  seen  &e 
Lady  Eroclea,  though  hat  hiker  had  been  bo  much 
in  his  confidence ;  for  die  had  lived  witii  her  sister 
Cleuphila  in  thorough  retirement  since  the  death 
of  their  mother,  which  took  place  when  they  were 
vou  xvu. — so.  com. 


both  quite  young.  Eroclea  was  now,  however, 
sent  for  to  Court;  and  no  sooner  was  she  seen  by 
the  now  ^ng  monarch  than  his  passions  wore 
inOamed  by  her  beauty ;  and  under  the  pretence 
of  courdn^  her  for  his  son,  he  endeavoured  to  win 
her  for  himself.  "When,  however,  he  found  he 
could  no  way  gain  her  affections,  which  she  had 
in  all  truth  bestowed  upon  the  young  prince,  and 
that  her  ambition  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the 
offer  of  presents,  power,  and  wealth,  he  had  re- 
course to  insolence ;  and,  in  brief,  by  the  aid  of 
some  bad  agents,  attempted  to  carry  her  off.  She 
was  rescued,  however,  by  tlie  Lord  Meleander,  her 
father;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Sophronos,  conveyed  away.  Agenor  was  now  too 
far  gone  in  guilt  to  recede.  Lord  Meleander  was 
accused  of  treason ;  his  land  was  seized ;  he  himself 
was  arrested,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon ;  where  the 
poor  old  man,  distracted  wiUi  grief  and  anger,  was 
affectionately  tended  by  his  younger  daughter, 
Cleophilo.  What  became  of  &oclca  was  not 
kno^vn. 

Soon  after  this  enormity,  whereby  Agenor  lost 
every  claim  on  the  loves  of  all  whose  love  was 
wordi  having,  incensed  at  the  ill  success  of  his  ill 
aims,  and  worn  out  with  rage  and  disappointment, 
he  died. 

His  son,  Palador,  succeeded,  without  question, 
to  the  princedom ;  but  the  sad  blow  he  had  met 
with  drove  him  into  a  settled  melancholy.  His 
books  now  were  more  than  ever  hia  only  compa- 
uioufl.  When  he  could  not  avoid  society  he  would 
someUmes  speak  sense,  but  seldom  mirth ;  he  could 
smile,  but  seldom  laugh ;  he  would  at  times  lend 
an  ear  to  business,  but  lead  in  none;  he  would 
even  gaze  upon  revels  and  antic  fopperies,  but 
was  never  moved  ihem;  he  woud  discourse 
sparingly — ^woidd  hear  music ;  but  what  most  he 
took  delight  in  was  gazing  at  handsome  pictures ; 
in  fine,  he  was  a  victim  to  the  Lover's  Melan- 
choly. 

Sophronos,  the  brother  of  Meleander,  had  an 
only  son,  named  Menaphon.  He  had  formed  an 
early  friendship  with  Amethus,  a  cousin  to  Prince 
Palador ;  and  so  large  was  the  affection  between 
these  young  men,  that  it  had  extended  to  their 
female  relations.  And  thus  Amethus  had  become 
enamoured  of  Menaphon's  cousin,  Cleophila,  while 
Menaphon  liad  raised  his  affections  to  his  friend's 
sister,  the  Lady  Thomasto.  But  in  this  respect 
neither  of  the  young  men  seemed  to  be  fortunate. 
Thamasta  was  of  a  haughty  dtspoution — ^haughty, 
not  only  in  respect  of  her  beau^,  but  also  of  her 
birth ;  and  she  slighted  the  suit  of  Menaphon,  not- 
withstanding bis  own  deserts  and,the  nrgei^  wishes 
of  her  brother,  in  the  thought  that  she  should  bet- 
ter match  herself  with  some  one  of  higher  rank. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Cleophila,  though  very  far  from 
being  influenced  by  the  superior  position  of  Ame- 
thufi,  was  not  indisposed  to  return  his  affections; 
when  her  father's  imprisonment  and  loss  of  reason, 
following  upon  the  unhappy  attempt  upon  her 
sister  Eroclea,  induced  her  to  forswear  society,  and 
to  devote  all  her  time  and  attention  to  her  bereaved 
parent  And  from  this  time  forth  Amethus  sped 
not  the  least  in  his  suit,  as  he  could  but  seldom 
gain  sight  of  his  beloved  Cleophila ;  and  when  he 
did,  he  found  that  she  had  more  pity  for  her  poor 
Other's  afflictions  than  for  the  tide  his  com- 
plaints. 

8oon  after  the  occurrence  of  these  sad  events, 
which  had  thus  deprived  his  uncle  Meleander  of 

reason,  young  Menaphon,  sickened  with  the  Court, 
and  fint^ng  that  his  love  for  Thamaeta  seemed  only 
to  earn  her  disdain,  left  Cyprus,  with  the  intent  of 
trying  what  travel  would  do  to  dissipate  his  sor- 
rows and  create  new  feelings  in  his  mind. 

For  one  whole  year  he  was  absent ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Famagosta,  the  chief  town  of  Cyprus,  he 
found  matters  quite  unchanged.  Prince  Palador 
was  still  the  same  melancholy  man  as  at  his  father's 
death,  and  still  displayed  the  same  lamentable  in- 
difference for  all  public  affairs.  His  uncle  Mele- 
ander was  still  detuned  in  the  castle,  or,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  said,  still  remained  there;  for  tiie  poor 
old  man,  though  ever  oonstantiy  and  affectionately 
tended  by  his  dau^iter  Cleophila,  was  unable  to 
express  or  even  form  a  wish  for  his  release.  Of 
Eroclea  nothing  had  been  heard. 

These  and  outer  matters  he  learnt  in  his  first  in- 
terview with  Amethus,  whose  friendship  remained 
as  warm  as  ever  for  him.  Menapfaon,  with  a  timid 
heart,  asked  after  his  friend's  princely  sister,  Tha- 
masta,  expressing  a  hope,  which  he  was  far  from  truly 
entertaining,  that  she  had  conferred  her  affection 
on  some  worthy  choice. '  Amethus  informed  him 
she  had  not,  but  that  her  bosom  yet  was  intermined 
with  ice,  though  he  assured  his  friend  that  he  had 
scarcely  let  a  day  pass  without  urging  upon  her  the 
deserts  and  constancy  of  his  friend.  Menaphon 
changed  the  subject,  and  talked  of  other  matters. 

He  had  brought  home  with  him  a  youth,  of 
whose  qualities  he  qx&e  in  terms  of  extravagant 
praise.  He  told  Amethus  he  had  found  him  m  a 
strange  nuumer.   And  thus  ran  his  story : — 

Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales  which 
poets  of  the  olden  time  had  feigned  to  glorify  their 
Tempe  had  bred  in  him  the  desire  of  visiting  that 
paradise.  He  came,  therefore,  to  Thessaly ;  and 
living  privately,  with  no  companions  but  his  own 
thoughts  and  the  memory  of  his  love,  day  by  day 
he  frequented  silent  groves  and  solitary  walks. 
Early  one  morning  he  heard  what  he  described  as 
the  most  ravishing  contention  that  art  and  nature 
were  ever  at  strife  in.  He  heard  a  sound  of  music 
that  not  only  touched  his  ears  but  entranced  his 
soul.  As,  incited  by  the  melody,  he  stole  nearer,  he 
saw  a  fur-faced  youtii,  who  was  playing  upon  a 
lute,  and  seemed  with  struns  of  strange  variety 
and  harmony  to  be  proclaiming  a  bold  challenge 
to  the  choristers  of  the  woods ;  ar.r.  the  birds,  as 
they  perched  round  him,  all  stooC  silent,  as  if 
wondering  at  what  they  heard.   Among  them  a 
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nightingale  seemed  to  undertske  the  challenge, 
and  for  every  several  strain  the  youth  could  touch 
she  sang  her  answer.  The  rivalry  between  them 
continued  for  some  time,  until  at  last  the  youth 
grew  into  a  pretty  anger  that  a  bird,  who  had 
never  learnt  the  art  of  music,  should  vie  for  mas- 
tery with  him  whom  study  and  loog  practice  had, 
as  he  thought,  rendered  perfect  And  bo,  to  end 
the  controversy,  he  played  in  a  sort  of  raptare  a 
voluntiuy  npon  his  instrument,  wherein  be  cari- 
onsly  mingled  swiftness  with  cunning,  and  cnieud 
with  discord.  The  bird,  who  seemed  ordunedto 
be  music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate  the  aomids ; 
and  when  her  warbling  throat  failed  in  them,  fa 
grief  she  dropped  down  on  his  lute  and  hn^  her 
heart.  The  youth,  now  the  conqueror,  was  toudied 
with  pity,  and  wept  an  elegy  of  tears  over  his 
rival.  He  looked  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art,  and 
sighed,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sighed  again,  and 
cried,  "  Alas,  poor  creature  I  I  will  soon  revenge 
this  cruelty  upon  its  author.  Henceforth  this  Inte, 
now  guilty  of  innocent  blood,  shall  never  more 
betray  a  harmless  peace  to  an  untimely  end."  And 
then  as,  in  lus  sorrow,  he  was  hurling  ias  lute 
against  a  tree,  Menaphon  had  stepped  in,  and  by  i 
his  entreaties  reprieved  the  intended  execntioik 
By  degrees  he  won  this  strange  youth  to  be  bis 
companion ;  hut,  as  he  told  .^ethos,  thon|^  he 
had  modestly  inquired  whence  and  viho  he  wai, 
the  youth  would  so  gently  ui^  him  not  to  w» 
these  questions  for  reasons  reserved  to  himselCtliit 
he  had  forborne  to  do  so.  He  had  t<dd  him,  how- 
ever, that  some  remnant  of  his  life  was  to  be  Bjpent 
in  travel ;  as  for  his  fortunes,  they  were  nsMiff 
mean  nor  riotous ;  his  friends,  though  not  obscure, 
were  not  published  to  the  world ;  hie  country,  be 
said,  was  Athem ;  his  name,  Farthenophill.     _  | 

Menaphon  willingly  acceded  to  his  frieud'e  in-  ' 
vitation,  and  lost  no  time  in  paying  his  wspecto  to 
the  princely  Lady  Thamasta,  accompanied  by  ^  \ 
young  friend  Parthenophill.   She  received  the  for-  ' 
mer  courteously  though  coldly ;  but  to  the  lalW 
she  paid  more  marked  attentioiL  Amethus  toci  w  i 
opportunity,'  while  Menaphon  and  Uie  strangef 
were  surveying  the  gardens,  to  rate  his  Mster  upon 
the  constant  scorn  ^e  showed  his  ^end,  , 
her  tauntingly  why,  during  his  absence,  she  hid 
not  disposed  of  her  affections  on  some  monaiwi 
or  sent  ambassadors  to  «>me  neighbouring  kinp 
with  protestations  of  her  own  graces,  her  rare  per* 
fections,  and  her  admirable  beauty.  TbM»* 
told  her  brother  he  was  bitter,  but  not  kindly  w*. 
Her  freedom,  she  said,  was  her  birth ;  and  she  ws 
not  bound  to  fancy  her  brother's  approvementa,  but 
her  own.    She  twitted  him  with  his  visits  to 
Cleophila,  and  intimated  that  he  wished  h«  w 
favour  the  suit  of  Menaphon  as  a  means  of  farther 
ing  his  own  suit  with  Menaphon's  kinswoman. 

A  sharp  and  perhaps  angry  altercation  w^^J** 
to  have  arisen  between  tiie  brother  and  sister,  mi« 
it  was  prevented  by  the  return  of  Menaphon  m 
his  young  friend.  And  now  Tbamaste,  wiilingifj 
would  seem,  to  appease  her  brother,  told  ^^"jfc 
who  continued  to  address  hw  in  terms  of  cus^ 
respect,  that  she  would  accept  MB^^ 
or  priWleged  admirer.  Menaphonwas  em^^ 
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at  dm  mark  of  fttvour;  and  Ameihus  was  well 
ideased  at  ttais  change  in  hia  uster'a  behavioor. 

But  both  were,  in  truth,  deceived.  Thorn asta 
was,  indeed,  anxiona  to  have  more  of  Menaphon's 
company,  but  it  was  not  for  biB  own  sake.  The 
appearance  and  conversation  of  faia  young  compa- 
nion, Parthenopbill,  had  made  a  sudden  but  deep 
impreBsion  upon  her ;  so  much  bo  that  she  felt  her 
greatnees  was  giving  way,  and  bow  great  a  tyrant 
Love  was  when  resisted.  She  half  disclosed  her 
secret  to  her  attendant,  Kala,  who  at  once,  however, 
perceived  the  whole  troth.  Tbamasta  be^ed  her 
to  intimate  to  the  young  stranger  that  she  would 
gladly  see  him  alone  to  hear  more  of  his  travels 
and  adventures;  and  Eala  promised  she  would 
mdertake  this,  saying  she  would  nuke  it  her  own 
caae,  and  that  he  sho^d  not  think  she  was  in  love 
widi  him.  And  when  her  lady  eagerly  expressed 
ft  hope  that  she  was  not,  Kala  replied  that  it  was 
for  her  sake  she  would  tell  him  so,  but  that,  in  faith, 
she  was  not  And  it  was  not  long  before  Eala 
had  an  opportunity  of  performing  her  promise. 

Owing  to  the  continued  apathy  of  Prince  Pala- 
dor,  the  affairs  of  the  State  were  becoming  more 
and  more  entangled.  The  leading  nobles  took 
counsel  together,  feeling  that  the  commonwealth 
was  sick,  and  that  it  was  more  than  time  to  wake 
its  head,  who  slept  in  the  dull  lethargy  of  security. 
The  commons  bc^n  to  murmur ;  die  Court  was 
turned  antic  and  grew  wild ;  whilst  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  stood  at  gaze,  watching  for  a  fit 
oppoTtunity  to  wreak  their  just  fiizy,  ae  they  con- 
ceived it,  for  such  injuries  as  the  late  Prince  had 
committed  against  the  laws  of  truth  and  honour. 
The  nobles  advised  with  Corax.  tiie  household 
physidan,  whether  any  means  could  be  adopted  to 
wean  the  Prince  from  his  melancholy ;  and  Gorax 
undertook  to  attempt  his  cure,  for  he  considered  it  as 
a  disease.  Sophronos  and  some  of  the  principal  lords, 
meanwhile,  took  an  occasion  of  representing  to  their 
master  the  serious  Btate  of  aflairB ;  they  urged  upon 
him  that  letters  were  come  from  Crete,  requiring 
a  speedy  r^titution  of  such  ships  as  were  long 
since  detuned  by  his  father ;  and  that  if  this  were 
sot  complied  with,  defiance  was  threatened.  The 
Syrian,  too,  was  pressing  for  payment  of  the  tribute 
that  had  been  intermitted.  Uis  own  subjects  mut- 
tered strai^ly  through  his  land,  and  imagined 
more  than  they  dared  speak  publicly ;  and  ye^ 
added  Corax,  they  talked  bnt  oddly  of  l^m.  'fiaa 
somewhat  nettled  the  young  Prince ;  and  he  told 
the  nobles  he  would  borrow  p^ence  a  Httle  time 
to  listen  to  their  wrongs,  and  from  the  few  of 
them  which  were  present  gather  the  general  voice ; 
and  he  charged  ^em,  by  all  ^eir  loves,  without 
fear  or  flattery,  to  let  him  know  their  thoughts,  and 
how  he  was  interpreted. 

Sophronos  then  told  the  Prince  plainly  he 
thonght  be  was  of  a  mild  and  easy  nature,  and  not 
willingly  provoked ;  but,  withal,  headstrong  in  any 
|)aaeion  that  misled  his  judgment;  that  he  was  too 
mdnlgent  to  such  motions  as  sprung  out  of  hia  own 
affections ;  was  too  old  to  be  reformed,  and  yet 
too  young  to  take  fit  counsel  from  himself  of  what 
was  most  amiss. 

These  were  hard  troths  for  a  prince  to  hear; 


but  he  did  hear  them  patiently,  and  next  asked 
Aretus,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  for  his  opinion. 
Aretus,  apologising  for  his  freedom,  told  hun  he 
thought  he  doted  too  much  upon  his  pleasures ;  and 
these  pleasures  were  so  wrapt  up  in  self-love,  that  he 
coveted  no  other  change  of  fortune ;  that  he  ^^'iBhed 
still  to  he  what  his  birth  had  made  him,  but  was 
loth  to  toil  in  sudi  affairs  of  state  as  broke  his 
sleeps. 

Corax  added,  that  he  thought  he  wished  to  be 
re;^uted  by  the  world  a  man  complete  in  every 
point;  but  that  he  was  in  manners  and  effect  a 
child — a  very  boy. 

One  of  the  courtiers  who  was  present,  imagining 
that  so  much  freedom  must  needi  be  displeasing  to 
hia  master,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  unasked,  that  the 
Prince  contained  within  lumself  tiie  great  elixir, 
soul,  and  quintessence  of  all  divine  perfections; 
that  he  was  the  glory  of  mankind,  and  the  only 
strict  example  for  eardily  monarchs  to  square  their 
lives  by ;  that  in  knowledge,  wit,  sweetness,  dis- 
course, arms — But  the  Prince,  who  had  listened 
quietly  to  the  other  lords,  could  not  brook  this 
fulsome  flattery,  and  cut  short  the  idle  babbler  at 
once. 

There  happened  to  be  present  a  decayed  old 
gentleman  named  Rhetias,  who  had  formerly  acted 
as  a  sort  of  servant  or  attendant  to  the  Lady 
Eroclea,  Bince  whose  departure  he  had  affected  a 
certtdn  roughness  and  bluntness  of  manner  which 
rendered  him  anything  but  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. The  Prince,  seeing  him,  said  he  had  not 
spoken  yet ;  and  receiving  no  answer,  added,  he 
was  somewhat  long  of  thinung.  Bhetias  answered, 
he  did  not  think  at  all. 

"Am  I  not  worthy  of  your  thought?"  asked  the 
Prince. 

"Of  my  pity,  you  are,"  replied  Bhetias,  "but 
not  my  reprehension." 

"Pity!"  exckimed  Palador. 
"  Yes ;  for  I  pity  such  to  whom  I  owe  service, 
who  exchange  tiieir  happiness  for  a  misery." 

"  Is  it  a  misery  to  be  a  prince  ?"  asked  Palador.  . 
"  Princes  who  forget  their  sovereignty,  and  yield 
to  affected  passion,  are  weary  of  command.  You 
had  a  father." 

Palador  asked  him  what  he  meant ;  and  finding 
that  Rhetias  gave  him  no  direct  answer,  he  charged 
him,  bv  the  du^  that  he  owed  him,  to  be  plain  in 
what  he  meant  to  spetk.  Then,  looking  ronnd, 
he  saw  that  all  the  others  were  stokn  away,  and 
that  tiiey  were  alone.  It  looked  almost  like  a 
thing  of  design.  He  again  appealed  to  Rhetias, 
telling  him  that  he  had  a  honest  look,  and  he 
hoped  his  tongue  was  not  oiled  with  flattery.  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that  in  his  younger  days  he  oft  had 
heard  hia  father's  name  more  traduced  than  he  could 
then  observe ;  yet  he  protested  he  never  had  a 
friend,  a  certain  friend,  that  would  inform  him 
thoroughly  of  such  errors  as  were  oftentimes  inci- 
dent to  princes. 

Rhetias  then  said  he  would  remember  him  of  an 
old  tale,  that  something  concerned  him;  and  he 
began  to  relate  the  whole  history  of  the  Prince*8 
attachment  to  the  Lady  £rocIea,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  been  treated,  and  had  disap- 
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peared.  The  recital  wrought  etrongly  upon  tlie 
^oung  Prince ;  and  when  it  was  finished  lie  broke 
into  an  exclamation  that  no  hope  lived  of  ever, 
ever  seeing  Eroclea  again.  But  Khetias  said  he 
had  told  him  an  old  tale,  and  that  he  had  now  a 
new  one,  which  might  perhaps  season  tlie  first  with 
a  more  delightful  leHsh.  He  related  that  his  lord 
Meleander  falling,  on  whose  iavour  his  fortones 
relied,  he  furnished  himself  for  travel,  and  bent  his 
course  to  Athena,  where  a  pretty  accident  after  a 
while  came  to  hig  knowledge.  A  young  lady, 
contracted  to  a  noble  gentleman,  as  thcLady  Eroclca 
and  his  highness  were,  being  hindered  by  their 
jarring  parents,  stole  from  her  home,  and  was  con- 
veyed like  a  ship-boy  in  a  merchant-veseel  from 
the  country  where  she  lived  into  Corinth  first,  and 
afterwards  to  Athens,  where  in  much  solitariness 
she  lived,  like  a  youth,  almost  two  years,  courted 
by  all  her  acquaintance,  but  friend  to  none  by 
familiarity ;  till,  within  the  last  three  months  or  less, . 
her  father  dying  some  year  before,  she  had  notice 
■of  it,  and  with  much  joy  Feturoed  home,  and,  as 
•report  voiced  it,  at  Athens  enjoyed  her  happiness. 
•She  was  long  an  exile. 

"Now,**  concluded  Rhetias,  "if  you,  noble  sir, 
did  love  the  Lady  Eroclea,  why  may  not  such  safety 
■and  fate  direct  her  as  directed  the  other?  'Tisnot 
impossible." 

Pfllador  had  listened  with  deep  interest  to  this 
tale  i  and  he  took  Bhetias  by  the  hand,  and  in- 
t^eated  him,  as  he  did  serve  Meleander,  and  was 
still  true  to  the  family,  thenceforth  to  serve  him; 
and  he  told  him  he  had  unlocked  a  tongue  that 
was  vowed  to  silence ;  and  binding  him  to  an 
oath  of  secrecy,  he  bade  him  unloose  the  buttons 
■  of  his  doublet,  and  tiiere  Rhetias  found,  in  a  tablet, 
the  picture  of  Eroclea— "  Or  of  her,"  said  Falador, 
"that  was  once  Eroclea."  The  Prince  again 
implored  him  to  he  faithful,  and  to  let  no  politic 
lord  work  his  grief  from  his  bosom,  though  he 
could  not  help  suspecting  he  hod  been  put  on  to 
sift  him. 

They  were  now  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
AmethuB  and  his  cousin  and  his  sister,  attended  by 
Menaphon  and  FarthenophiU.  Palador  welcomed 
Menaphon  back  to  Famagosta,  and  Thamasta  intro- 
duced the  Athenian  stranger  to  him  as  one  that  he 
■would  do  right  to  his  own  judgment  in  taking 
more  than  common  notice  of.  The  Prince  received 
him  kindly,  and  asked  a  few  questions  concerning 
him,  but  not  with  much  real  interest ;  for  when 
Thamasta  was  about  to  narrate  the  story  of  the 
first  interview  between  Menaphon  and  Paithcuo- 
j>hill,  which  she  said  was  the  newest,  sweetest, 
prettiest  accident  that  ever  delighted  his  attention, 
the  Prince  -said  he  would  hear  it  some  dme,  and  in 
A  melancholy  mood  left  them. 

When  the  rest  of  the  party  were  breaking  up, 
Kala,  who  had  attended  her  mistress,  contrived  to 
detinn  FarthenophiU,  and,  tmsting  she  might  not 
be  o£EenBive,  hegged  him  to  resolve  her  if  he  had 
-A  mistress  or  a  wife. 

"  I  have  neither,"  answered  FarthenophiU. 

K^la  then  asked  if  he  ever  in  earnest  loved  any 
fur  lady  whom  he  wished  to  make  his  own. 

"Hot  any,  truly,"  said  the  stranger. 


ELala  said  she  would  not  be  inquisitive  to  know 
what  his  friends  and  means  were ;  but  if  a  dower 
of  beauty,  noble  birth,  and  sincere  affection  were 
thrown  down  before  his  choice,  she  asked  him  how 
he  would  entertain  it,  and  assared  him  she  did  not 
tempt  him  idly. 

"I  shall  thank  you,"  answered  Farthenophill, 
"whffli  my  unsettled  tlioughts  can  make  me  sen- 
rable  of  what  it  is  to  be  hap^y.  For  the  present  I 
am  yonr  debtor ;  and,  fur  gentlewoman,  pray  g^ve 
me  leave  as  yet  to  stady  ignorance,  for  my  weak 
brains  conceive  not  what  concerns  me." 

Thamasta  joined  them  just  at  this  moment,  as 
FarthenophUl  was  going,  and  she  said  she  feared 
she  broke  off  their  parley ;  and  added  that  sore 
her  woman  loved  him,  and  asked  him  if  she  ^oke 
well. 

"  She  can  speak  discreetly  and  chastely,"  an- 
swered the  young  stranger.  "  She  hath  much  won 
on  my  belief,  and  in  few  but  piUiy  words  haUi 
much  moved  my  thankfulness.  Vou  are  her  lady 
your  goodness  aims,  I  know,  at  her  preferment ; 
therefore  I  may  be  bold  to  make  confession  of 
trutL  If  ever  I  desire  to  thrive  in  woman's 
favour,  Eala  is  the  first  whom  my  ambition  shall 
bend  to." 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Thamasta. 
"But  if  a  nobler  love  should  interpose  7'  she  asked. 

FarthenophiU  replied,  that  where  real  worth  and 
constancy  first  settled  a  hearty  truth,  there  great- 
ness could  not  shake  it.  And  tendering  a  respect- 
ful duty,  the  stranger  departed. 

Tliamasta  was  no  sooner  alone  with  Kala  than 
she  passionately  upbraided  her  for  her  treachery, 
as  it  seemed  to  her.  At  first  Kala  endeavoured  to 
appease  her  lady,  and  defend  herself  from  the 
charge ;  but  when  she  found  it  was  of  no  avail,  ^e 
determined  with  herself  that  she  might  chance  to 
cross  her  lady's  peevishness ;  and  though  she  never 
meant  the  young  man  for  herself,  yet  if  he  loved 
her  she  would  have  him,  or  she  would  run  away 
with  him ;  and  her  mistress  might  do  her  worst 
then.  And  with  this  resolve  she  somewhat  con- 
soled herself  for  her  lady's  wrath. 

Soon  after  this  Thamasta  sent  to  request  an 
interview  with  FarthenophiU ;  but  Eala  managed 
to  waylay  the  young  Athenian,  and  urged  that  if 
he  intended  to  love  her,  and  her  only,  they  should, 
without  more  circumstance,  betroth  themselves  be- 
fore they  parted.  FarthenophiU,  however,  seemed 
by  no  means  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  this  prof- 
ferred  occasion:  and  when  the  waiting-woman 
became  more  pressing,  she  received  tliis  answer : 
"  Then,  to  resolve  all  further  hopes,  you  never  can 
be  mine — must  not — and  pardon  me  though  I  say 
yon  shall  not" 

And  FarthenophiU  passed  on,  and  left  Kala 
in  great  dudgeon.  She  vowed,  however,  ^e  woold 
mar  her  mistress's  market,  and  thought  she  aoon 
had  her  chance ;  for  it  happened  that  3fena|dion. 
came  thither  in  quest  of  FarthenophiU,  whom  he 
had  seen  pass  that  way,  and  prayed  Eala  to  direct 
him.  But  she  told  him  he  must  forbear ;  and  soon 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  stranger  whom 
his  courtesy  had  received  for  a  friend  was  made 
his  rival.    Menaphon  could  not  credit  this>  hot 
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Kalft  asBored  Mm  that  her  lady  doated  on  him ; 
and  she  offered  to  place  Henaphon  in  a  room  where, 
though  he  could  not  hear,  yet  he  should  see  such 
passages  as  should  confirm  the  truth  of  her  intel- 
Ugence.  Mena^Aon,  stung  with  jealousy,  closed 
with  the  prop(»al,  ttiough  he  said  it  would  make 
him  mad ;  and  the  honest  wuting-maid  declared 
it  made  her  mad  too,  that  a  genSeman  so  excel- 
lently sweet,  80  liberal,  so  kind,  and  so  proper, 
should  be  betrayed  by  a  young,  smooth-chinned 
straggler.  And  then  beseeching  him  for  love's 
sake  to  bear  all  with  manly  courage,  and  not  to 
utter  a  word,  or  she  should  be  undone,  all  which 
he  promised,  she  conveyed  him,  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected, up  a  back  stair. 

Meantime  Parthenophill  had  been  most  gra- 
dously  recelTed  by  the  Lady  Thamasta,  who  said 
she  was  aware  she  exposed  the  honour  of  her  birth, 
her  fame,  and  her  youth,  to  the  hazard  of  much 
hard  construction  in  seeking  an  adventure  of  so 
private  a  parley  with  a  stranger.  If  his  thoughts, 
she  said,  did  not  censure  her  with  mercy,  he  might 
conceive  she  had  laid  by  that  modesty  which  ought 
to  preserve  a  virtuous  name  unstained. 

"  I  have  sufficient  experience  of  your  most  noble 
nature,  lady,"  answered  Parthenophill,  "  that  to 
question  the  least  part  of  your  bounties,  or  that 
freedom  which  Heaven  hath  made  yon  plentifully 
rich  in,  would  argue  me  uncivil,  and,  which  is 
more,  base  bred,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  un- 
grateful." 

"  Tho  loadstone  and  the  steel  arc  found  in  dif- 
ferent mines,"  continued  Thamasta ;  "  yet  is  there 
such  a  leagte  between  those  minerals  as  if  one  vein 
of  earUi  nad  nourished  both.  The  myrtle  is  not 
engrafted  upon  an  olive's  stocSi:,  yet  nature  hath 
locked  between  them  a  secret  of  snch  sympathy 
that,  if  they  are  planted  near  each  other  they  will, 
hoth  with  their  branches  and  their  roots,  embrace 
each  other ;  the  ivy  doth  twine  round  the  oak ; 
the  vine  doth  court  the  elm ;  yet  these  are  different 
plants.  Consider  this  aright,  Parthenophill,  and 
these  slight  creatures  will  fortify  the  reasons  that  I 
should  frame  for  the  unguarded  affection  which  is 
submitted  to  a  stranger's  pity," 

"  Great  lady,"  replied  Parthenophill,  "  it  were  a 
dulness  that  must  exceed  the  grossest  and  most 
sottish  kind  of  ignorance  not  to  be  sensible  of  your 
intents.  I  clearly  understand  them.  Yet  so  great 
is  the  difierence  between  the  height  and  lowness 
which  disdnguishes  our  unequal  fortunes,  and  dis- 
Boades  me  from  ambition^  that  I  am  humbler  in 
desires  than  love's  own  power  can  any  way 
nuse  np." 

**  I  am  a  princess,"  rejomed  the  lady,  "  and  know 
no  law  of  slavery." 

"And  I,"  said  the  young  Athenian,  "am  so 
much  a  subject  of  every  law  of  honesty,  that  to 
tran^^BB  the  vows  of  friendship  I  hold  a  sacri- 
lege as  foul  and  cursed  as  to  rob  some  holy 
temple." 

"  Thou  art  unwise,  young  man,  to  enrage  a 

lioness." 

"  It  were  unjust,"  answered  Parthenophill,  "  to 
falsify  a  &ith ;  and  ever  after,  disrobed  of  Uiat  £ur 
ornament  lire  a  scorn  to  time  and  truth." 
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"  Remember  well,"  exdumed  Thamasta,  "  who 
I  am,  and  what  thou  art  T 

"It  is  that  remembrance  that  prompts  me  to 
worthy  duty.  0  great  lady,"  continued  Parthe- 
nophill, "  if  some  few  days  have  tempted  your  free 
heart  to  cast  away  affection  on  a  stranger,  if  that 
affection  have  so  overswayed  your  judgment  that  it 
in  a  manner  hatii  declined  your  sovereignty  of 
birth  and  spirit,  how  can  you  turn  your  eyes  off 
from  that  glass  wherein  you  may  new  trim  and 
settle  right  a  memorable  name?" 

"  The  youth  is  idle!"  cried  the  Princess. 

"  Days,  months,  and  years  are  past,"  continued 
the  Athenian,  "  since  Menaphon  hath  loved  and 
served  you  truly — Menaphon,  a  man  of  no  large 
distance  in  his  blood  from  yours,  desertful  in  quali- 
ties, graced  with  youth,  experience,  and  every 
happy  gift  that  can  either  by  nature  or  by  edu- 
cation improve  a  gentleman.  For  him  let  me  pre- 
vail, great  lady,  that  yoa  will  at  last  unlock  the 
bounty  which  your  love  and  care  have  wisely 
treasured  up  to  enridi  his  life." 

"  Thou  hast  a  moving  eloquence,  Parthenophill," 
said  Thamasta.  "  Parthenophill,  we  in  vain  strive 
to  cross  the  destiny  that  guides  us.  My  heart  is 
so  much  stooped  beneath  the  pride  that  first  dis- 
guised it,  that  I  now  prefer  a  miserable  life  with 
thee  before  all  earthly  comforts." 

"Menaphon,  by  me,"  said  Parthenophill,  "re- 
peats the  self-same  words  to  you.  You  are  too 
cniel  if  you  can  distrust  his  truth  or  my  report." 

And  thus  while,  true  to  friendship,  Parthenophill 
kept  urging  the  suit  of  Menaphon,  Thamasta,  urged 
by  love,  and  having  broken  down  the  bounds  of 
self-restraint,  continued  to  press  her  own  suit  upon 
the  young  Athenian,  until,  at  length,  Parthenophill 
entreated  her  patience  and  attention,  and  tiins  epoko 
to  her :  "  Lady,  take  a  secret,  tiien.  I  am  as  you 
are — in  a  lower  rank,  else  of  the  self-same  sex — 
a  maid,  a  virgin  I  And  now,  to  use  your  own  words, 
if  your  thoughts  do  not  censure  me  with  mercy, 
you  may  conceive  I  have  laid  by  that  modesty 
which  ought  to  preserve  a  virtuous  name  un- 
stained." 

Thamasta  was  sbnck  almost  speechlesB  with  this 

announcement 

"  When  you  shall  know  the  story  of  my  sor- 
rows," continued  the  unknown,  "  with  the  change 
of  my  misfortunes,  which  I  will  briefly  relate  to 
you,  I  believe  you  will  not  think  that  the  shedding 
of  one  tear  will  be  a  prodigally  misbecoming  to 
your  Tpity  and  my  fortnue.** 

Thamasta  could  do  Uttie  more  than  stammer  out 
a  hope  that  she  would  conceal  the  errors  of  her 
passions,  when  Kala  announced  that  Menaphon 
desired  admittance.  He  expressed  himself,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  terms  of  great  indig- 
nation at  the  conduct  of  Parthenophill,  and  uttered 
such  taunts  to  his  mistress  that  she  angrily  asked 
him  how  he  dared  talk  so  to  her.  He  replied,  that  if 
she  were  not  own  sister  to  his  friend,  sister  to  his 
Amethus,  he  would  hnrl  her  as  far  off  from  his 
eyes  as  from  his  heart;  for  he  would  never  more 
look  on  her.  And  while  he  was  yet  in  this  freuEy 
of  passion,  Amethus  joined  them^with  a  sanmonB 
to  attend  the  Court,  as  ffl(e'Ma>6S?ii^y^AHoBee 
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a  maeqne  that  night,  and  they  niuat  attend  him. 
He  ashed  his  friend  how  his  euit  throve.  To 
which  Menaphon  only  answered,  that  the  jndge, 
his  sister,  would  shortly  decide  it  And  to  the 
Court  accordingly  they  proceeded  in  obedience  to 
the  Prince's  amnmons. 

Now  ^is  masque  was  a  device  hit  upon  hy  the 
physician  Corax,  whereby  he  hoped  to  effect  a 
wholesome  influence  npon  the  Prince's  mind.  He 
ei^lained  that  it  was  called  the  Masque  of  Melan- 
choly, and  that  ita  object  was  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ferent attributes  of  madnees,  or  melancholy,  as  it 
was  then  termed  1^  scholus.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  procured  Bhettaa  and  otiiers  about  the 
Court  to  represent  persons  labouring  under  various 
degrees  of  madness,  so  as  to  show  the  delusions  by 
wMch  they  were  affected.  The  Prince  looked  on, 
and  hearkened  to  the  learned  explanations  of  Coraz 
with  listless  indifference;  and  when  the  masque 
was  at  length  concluded,  he,  after  thanking  the 
physician,  pointed  to  a  sort  of  programme,  or 
paper-plot,  as  it  was  called,  which  had  been  handed 
to  him  at  the  b^finning,  and  said  there  was  an 
empty  space  there,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  it. 
Corax  answered,  there  was  one  kind  of  melan- 
choly which  had  been  left  untouched,  for  it  was  a 
fimc;jr  that  it  was  not  in  art  to  personate  the  shadow 
of ;  it  was  named  love-melancholy.  "  As,  for  in- 
stance," be  said,  "  suppose  this  stranger  here  (and 
he  bade  the  disguised  Athenian  damsel  to  stand 
forth),  entangled  by  the  beauty  of  the  lady  Tha- 
masta,  had  cherished  in  his  heart  the  weight  of 
hopes  and  fears ;  it  were  impossible  to  limn  his 
passions  in  such  lively  colours  as  his  own  proper 
sufferance  could  express."  And,  not  heeding  the 
annoyance  he  was  likely  to  cause  to  the  two  par- 
ties towards  whom  he  had  thus  directed  the  notice 
of  the  assembled  Court,  Corax  continued  to  observe 
that  love  was  the  tyrant  of  the  heart ;  that  it  dark- 
ened reason,  and  confounded  discretion,  and,  deaf 
to  counsel,  it  ran  a  headlong  course  to  desperate 
madness.  "  Oh  I  were  your  highness  but  touched 
home/'  he  exclaimed,  "  and  tlu>roughly,  with  this — 
what  shall  I  call  it?— devil  T 

At  this  the  Prince,  who  now  for  the  first  time 
seemed  tp  have  thoroughly  nodced  the  seeming 
youth^  and,  having  done  so,  had  never  taken  his 
eyes  from  him,  started  from  his  seat,  bidding  no 
man  henceforth  to  name  that  word  again  ;  and,  de- 
mring  Parthenophill  to  wait  his  pleasure,  abruptly 
broke  up  the  Court,  saying  it  was  late,  and  he  would 
to  rest  This  sudden  and  abrupt  demeanour  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince,  though  it  astonished  most  who 
were  present,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Corax  and 
tiiose  who  were  in  his  secret. 

\^'hen  Amethus  was  informed  by  his  friend  of 
the  encouragement  that  Thamasta  had  held  out  to 
the  young  stranger,  he  at  first  would  not  believe 
it,  and  was  disposed  almost  to  quarrel  with  Mena- 
phon for  putting  BU<^  a  slight  upon  his  sister's 
good  name.  But  when  he  was  satisfied  by  his 
earnestness  that  he  had  told  the  truth,  he  became 
ten  times  more  incensed  against  her ;  and,  as 
chance  would  have  it,  Thamasta  fell  in  witli  the 
two  friends  while  her  brother  was  in  this  angry 
mood.   He  commenced  at  on<»,  in  no  measured 


terms,  to  upbraid  her  for  her  conduct,  and  nude 
her  smart  severely  by  his  observatioos,  telling  her 
that  the  mask  of  her  ambition  had  now  fallen  oS, 
her  pride  having  stooped  to  such  an  abject  townees. 
Thunasta  at  first  strove  to  brave  her  brother's 
taunts,  but  she  could  not  do  so  long;  aod  ^ 
appealed  to  Menaphon,  humbled  and  repentant, 
and  framed  some  excuse,  which  she  had  bdtei 
have  left  untried,  about  having  used  a  vomm's 
skill  to  sift  the  constancy  of  ms  protnted  Ion; 
But  her  pride  was  doomed  to  meet  another  rebn^ 
for  Menaphon  answered  that  he  quarrelled  wi& 
his  own  ambition,  that  durst  to  soar  so  high  u  to 
feed  a  hope  o(  any  the  least  desert  that  nugbt 
entitle  his  duty  to  a  pension  from  ber  fsvonis; 
and  her  brother  told  her,  and  begged  her  to  obierve 
that  bis  friend  henceforward  coveted  plain  eqodity, 
endeavouring  to  rank  his  fortunes  low  with  soBse 
fit  partner,  whom,  witliont  offence  or  danger,  he 
might  cherish,  and  command  too,  as  a  vnie.  IW 
masta  said  she  perceived  indeed  that  the  league  U 
amity  which  they  had  long  vowed  and  kept  b^een 
them  yfUB  sured  and  inviolable ;  that  secrete  of 
every  nature  were  common  to  them;  and  eIh 
owned  she  had  trespassed  and  had  been  faulty,  and 
she  imiriored  that  too  rude  a  censure  might  ait 
doom  her  guilty,  or  judge  her  error  mifiil,  without 
pardon.  Menaphon  was  touched  at  ber  contritioi^ 
and  was  on  the  point  of  relenting ;  but  Amefliu 
interposed,  and  told  his  friend  that  it  was  a  tiii^ 
and  that  there  was  no  trust  in  female  CDimiii^ 
"  Let  her,"  he  said,  "  first  purge  her  past  follies 
and  clear  the  wrong  done  to  her  honour  by  mmm 
sure  and  apparent  testimony  of  her  coastancy,  or 
they  would  not  believe  such  childish  [dota ;"  and 
he  conjured  Mena[Aon,  as  he  req)ected  hia  frieid- 
ship,  not  to  lend  an  ear  to  a  reply ;  and  bo  be 
hurried  him  away. 

Thamasta,  left  to  herself,  felt  as  if  awakened  from 
a  dream.  She  felt  how  much  she  had  lort  in  her 
own  esteem.  She  felt  as  if  for  the  first  time  ha 
eyes  were  opened  to  all  the  merits  of  yoiu^  Mena- 
phon. She  took  her  resolve  on  the  instant,  aid 
wrote  and  sent  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  CSeophila,^ 
was  still  constant  in  her  unwearied  atten^oe  npn 
her  poor  deranged  father,  requesting  an  immediitc 
interview  with  her. 

The  Prince,  meanwhile,  having  redred  to  ™ 
private  chambers,  was  incessant  in  his  inqnins 
after  the  young  stranger,  and  his  courtiCTaWW 
despatched  in  every  direction  in  quest  of  hua- 
Rhetias  at  length  was  introduced  to  him.  m 
Palador  desiring  to  be  alcme  with  biro,  told  \m 
the  cause  of  hia  anxiety  to  see  Parthenoi^ill,  «* 
was  so  like  something  he  remembered  a  gr^ 
while  since — a  long,  long  time  ago.  Khetitf 
assured  him  that  he  had  been  diligent  to  piy 
every  corner  for  discovery,  but  could  not  meet  ffi» 
him.  He  said  he  was  confident  there  was  soiw 
trick,  and  added,  he  had  api>rehended  a  fcir  wendj 
in  an  odd  private  lodging  in  the  ci^',  as  like  u« 
youth  in  face  as  could  by  possibility  be  discCTsM; 
but  he  could  get  no  answer  from  her.  rnvce 
Pahidor  immediately  concluded  it  was  the  jomg 
man  in  disguise  in  order  to  et^  out  of  the  land,  "w 
he  desiretf  Bhe^i^g^^«Ogte«  ^ 
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wHfaont  deltiy.  Bhetias  left  him  for  that  parpoee, 
and  the  Princd  was  soon  joined  by  the  stranger 
la^,  now  in  her  own  attire. 
-  Falador  was  now  more  than  ever  stmck  with 
her  likeness  to  Eroclea,  but  firmly  believed  it  was 
a  trick  practised  upon  him  in  order  to  draw  his 
Becret&omhiin,aitdthatit  wasthe  youth  Partheno- 
phill  in  disguise  before  him ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
mnch  qnestioning  that  he  became  satisfied  it  was 
indeed  £roclea.  His  joy  then  knew  no  bounds ; 
and  so  anxious  was  he  to  claim  her  as  his  bride  in 
pnblic,  that  he  had  hardly  patience  to  listen  even 
to  the  outline  of  her  story  by  what  meaos  she  had 
been  conveyed  from  CypruB,  and  by  what  pre- 
MTved  at  Athens,  and  what  returned;  and  how 
BheUas,  her  trusty  servant,  had  all  along  been  in 
her  secret,  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  her  uncle 
Sophronos.  The  pleasure  of  Eroclea  was  dashed  by 
the  thought  of  her  father's  sufferings,  for  she  had 
more  than  once  seen  him  in  her  disguise,  and  had 
wept  bitter  tears  at  his  state,  to  the  wonder  of 
those  who  knew  not  who  was  Parthenopbill. 
Palador  comforted  her  with  tiie  aasnrance  that  to 
behold  her  safe  would  make  him  yonng  again,  and 
said  it  should  be  their  first  task  to  visit  hhn  in  his 
A^tude. 

Thamasta  was  at  this  very  time  in  conference 
vrith  Cleophila,  suing  for  pardon  to  her  for  her 
previous  haughty  neglect  of  her,  and  intreating  her 
to  intercede  with  her  comin  Menaphon,  and  to  use 
ber  influence  with  her  own  brother  Amethus,  that 
the  past  might  be  forgotten.  She  told  her  she 
icnew  she  had  deserved  ill  from  her ;  but  Cleophila 
said  she  hod  not  wronged  her,  for  it  was  a  pre- 
sumption on  her  part  to  wiah  so  great  a  lady  should 
lose  her  affections  on  her  uncle's  son ;  and,  said 
she,  it  was  almost  sin  for  her  to  hope  that  Tha- 
masta's  brother  should  stoop  to  such  a  lowness  as 
to  love  a  cast-away,  a  poor,  despised  maid  like 
herself ;  but  in  truth,  she  declared,  she  had  never 
tempted  him. 

WTiile  thiis  discoursing  they  were  joined  by 
Amethus  and  Menaphou,  and  the  latter  required 
but  little  persuasion  to  be  won  to  his  happiness  as 
the  accepted  lover  of  Thiunasta.  Amethus  also 
gained  from  Cleophila  the  avowal,  that  thbugh  she 
was  young  and  simple,  tmd  had  not  any  power  to 
diq>osc  her  own  will,  without  warrant  from  her 
father,  yet  that  that  once  purchased,  she  was  hia. 
These  were  indeed  joyful  tidings  for  Amethus,  for 
he  knew  that  the  physician  Corax  was  in  hopes 
that,  by  skilful  treatment,  the  old  man  might  now 
be  restored  to  his  senBes ;  with  this  view  he  had 
caused  an  opiate  to  be  administered  to  him,  and 
while  under  its  influence  he  had  had  the  old  man 
newly  attired  by  the  tailor,  and  his  beard  trimmed 
by  the  barber;  for  during  hia  long  confinement  it 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  without  check.  The 
party  was  now  joined  by  the  Prince  and  Eroclea, 
accompanied  by  such  of  her  relations  and  friends 
as  were  in  the  secret  of  the  experiment  about  to 
be  tried  upon  Meleander.  The  meeting  between 
ihe  two  sisters  was  most  moving,  and  for  some 
aeconds  they  were  locked,  speechless  and  in  tears, 
in  each  other's  arms.  At  last  the  Prince,  who  was 
impadent  that  the  essay  of  Corax  should  proceed, 
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knowing  how  well  he  had  succeeded  in  his  own 
case,  parted  the  two  weeping  girls,  saying  jestingly, 
that  his  arms  came  as  an  island  between  two  fair 
rivulets.  And  then  speaking  earnestly  to  Cleo- 
phila, he  told  her  that  ber  constant  piety  had  built 
a  moniiment  of  memorable  fame  to  her  young 
years,  and  that  some  great  reward  must  wait  on 
her  desert.   She  blnshed,  and  nude  no  answer. 

Corax  now  begged  them  all  to  withdraw  but 
RhetiaB,  as  the  good  old  man  would  so<hi  awake. 
They  did  so ;  and  the  curtain  was  withdrawn  from 
before  the  coach  upon  which  Meleander  was  adeep, 
while  a  boy  in  attendance  sang  the  following 
Bong:— 

"  Fly  hence,  shadotrs,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  Borrom  charmed  in  sleep 
Though  the  eyes  be  orertaken, 
Yet  the  heart  doth  ever  wakea 
ThoQfhts  cliaiiied  up  m  busy  snares 
Of  continiial  woes  and  cares : 
Lores  and  griefs  are  so  expreSKif, 
Am  they  rather  ^fa  than  rest. 
Ply  lience,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows  charmed  in  sleep !" 

While  the  music  accompanying  this  song  was 
still  playing,  Meleander  awoke;  and  for  a  minnte 
or  two  did  not  know  where  he  was.  His  malady 
had  not,  indeed,  left  him,  but  he  was  wondroualy 
refreshed  by  the  long  sleep  whidi  the  leech's 
draught  had  procured  for  him;  and. he  at  first 
thought  he  was  in  a  dream,  and  wished  to  dream 
it  out  Corax  first  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
know  him,  for  he  had  never  seen  him ;  and  he 
mocked  him  when  he  told  him  he  bad  taken 
physic.  He  knew  Rhetias,  however ;  and  this  was 
a  great  joy  to  this  faithful  servant,  who  had  oft- 
times  been  in  his  master's  presence  since  his  iUness, 
and  never  before  been  reoognised  by  him. 

Corax  then  informed  him  he  had  prepared 
another  cordial  for  him,  and  despatched  Rhetias  in 
quest  of  it  Meleander,  in  his  absence,  began  to 
talk  wildly,  and  to  sco£f  at  the  thought  of  physic 
remedying  his  ills.  The  weight  of  his  disease,  he 
said,  sat  so  heavy  on  his  heart  that  all  the  hands  of 
art  could  not  remove  one  grain  to  ease  his  grief. 

"  ni  bum  my  books,  old  man,"  quoth  Corax, 
"  but  I  will  do  thee  good,  and  quickly  too.** 

As  he  said  this,  Aretus  joined  them,  with  a 
parchment  scroll ;  and  greeting  Meleander  by 
name,  told  him  that  the  Prince  had  sent  him  a 
patent,  in  which  was  contained  not  only  a  con- 
firmation of  the  honours  he  formerly  enjoyed,  but 
the  addition  of  the  marshalship  of  Cyprus,  and  that 
ere  long  he  intended  to  visit  him  ;  and  then  beg- 
ging him  to  excuse  his  haste,  as  he  must  attend  the 
Prince,  he  left  him. 

Ere  Meleander  could  collect  his  senRes  rightly 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  Amethus  came 
in  with  a  staff^  and  told  him  the  Prince  had  sent 
him  that  staff  of  office,  and,  withal,  saluted  him 
grand  commander  of  the  ports  throughout  his 
principalities.  And  he  also,  excusing  himself  on 
the  score  of  attending  the  Prince,  departed. 

Corax  now  asked  Meleander  ifJie  lelt  hia  physic 
stirring  yet ;  for,  in  tn^,]^!^  ^|t^^())^qiii|@ories 
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was  beginning  to  flow  in  the  old  man's  heart 
And  now  they  were  joined  by  Sophronos,  who, 
greeting  him  as  his  dear  brother,  presented  him 
with  a  rich  relic  from  the  Prince — a  jewel  he  had 
long  worn  in  his  bosom ;  and  the  Prince  bade  him 
say,  he  added,  that  henceforth  he  besonght  him  to 
call  him  son,  for  he  would  call  him  father ;  and  then 
entreating  his  brother  to  be  moderate  in  his  joys, 
he  and  Corax  left  the  old  man  alone. 

Meleander  gazed  long  and  rilentiy  upon  the 
portrait  of  Erodes,  for  it  was  that  the  Prince  had 
sent  him ;  and  widied  only  it  could  breathe  and 
speak  to  him. 

And  while  he  thus  gazed,  Rhetiaa  came  back 
with  the  cordial  that  Corai  bad  provided ;  and  the 
old  man's  two  danghters  knelt  before  him.  Cleo- 
plitla  first  spoke ;  and  told  him,  pointing  to  her 
sister,  that  the  Prince  presented  him  with  a  gift 
n:ore  precious  to  him  than  his  birthright;  but 
Meleander  scarcely  seemed  to  heed  her,  and  he 
looked  so  earnestly  and  fixedly  upon  Eroclea,  that  I 
at  last  she  said  to  bim,  "  Dear  sir,  yon  know  me  ?"  I 

"  Yea,**  anawered  Meleander ;  "  thou  art  my  \ 
daughter — my  eldest  blessing  I  Know  thee  ?  j 
Why,  Eroclca,  I  never  did  forget  thee  in  thyi 
abseuce."  And  then  he  bade  her  stand  up,  and  I 
prayed  the  gods  might  ever  preserve  her.  And ' 
he  thanked  Cleophila  and  the  Prince;  and  he\ 
thanked  Eroclea  too,  that,  in  pi^  of  his  age,  as  be  \ 
sfud,  she  would  take  so  much  pains  to  live  till  he ' 
might  once  more  look  upon  her,  before  be  broke  i 
bis  hcftrt.  And  his  old  eyes  filled  with  pleasant; 
tears :  and  he  again  said  to  her,  "  Let  us  gaze  on  i 
one  another  freely,  and  surfeit  with  our  eyes.  Let ' 
me  be  plain.  If  I  should  f^peak  as  much  as  1 1 
should  speak,  I  should  talk  of  a  thousand  things  ati 
ouce,  md  all  of  thee ;  of  thee,  my  child,  of  thee !"  j 


And  he  took  her  to  his  heart,  and  kisBed  her,  and 
told  her  that  her  presence  had  stored  him  with 
pride,  and  strength,  and  coun^e,  and  fresh  blood; 
and  he  knelt  in  thankfulness  to  the  great  gods, 
whose  sovereignty  had  kept  goard  about  her  safety. 

It  were  tedious  to  tell  all  that  psaaed  at  Hm 
happy  meeting ;  how  the  old  man  was  sore  puzzled 
at  many  things,  and  especially  at  remembering 
what  Cleophila  had  said  about  the  Prince  having 
sent  her  uster  as  a  present  to  him;  md  how 
eagerly  he  listened  to  the  taie  of  £rodea*6  aale 
waa  how,  when  she  told  him  diat,  with  all  its 
charms,  Athens  was  to  her  but  a  fair  prison,  as  the 
thoughts  of  him,  her  raster,  her  country,  and  some* 
thing  of  the  Prince,  had  barred  jill  her  content- 
ment, he  checked  her,  and  said,  that  "  something 
of  the  Prince"  bore  danger  in  it;  and  now  he- 
called  for  a  glass,  and  could  not  understand  how 
he  came  so  courtly,  in  fresh  raiments  and  in  trim 
too,  though  he  guessed  it  was  the  goodne&s  of 
Cleophila. 

And  now  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  all  those- 
who  were  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  this  haj^'^ 
event,  came  to  see  the  old  lord,  according  to  bis 
promise.  And  he  raised  him  from  his  knees,  and 
called  him  &ther,  and  said  he  had  sent  him  tho 
inctnre  <A  £rocIea,  which  he  might  kee;^  but  m 
exchange  he  should  take  the  real  substance.  And, 
with  Meleander  8  full  consent,  he  ratified  the  vowa 
between  Cleophila  and  Amethus,  as  also  between 
Henaphon  and  Thamasta.  And  in  the  temple  that 
day  the  three  marriages  were  solemnised.  And 
Prince  Palador  vowed,  and  kept  his  vow,  that  he 
would  retrieve  bis  father's  memory ;  and  in  tho 
happiness  which  he  felt  and  spread  around  him  hft 
found  ft  core  for  Thb  Loveb's  Melancholy. 
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What  !  with  tbue  bouy  locks  sad  tiaMwoni  ftaine^ 

Miut  I  take  part,  fiiir  ladiea,  in  jtme  pune  i— 

I  nho,  a  bachelor  «t  WLtf'Axte, 

Pimy  Heaven  help  alares  and  thank  Heami  I  an  free  ? 

Well,  then,  take  heed}  niy  toi^roe  Is  rongh  and  rude, 

Ai  fit!  a  thrall  neaped  from  servitude. 
Aloft  a  chemb,  w  the  aea-erced  rata. 

Keeps  vatch  o'er  mariners,  when  it  blows  great  guns. 

By  haurbreadth  scapes  of  reeUoff  sots  is  thovm, 

That  jolly  Bacchus  still  protects  his  own. 

But  no  one  god  can  all  Olympus  God, 

To  ward  the  woes  that  come  from  womanlund. 

Tis  when  to  Themis  woiild-be  wires  resort, 

Wifrgcd  Mercury  can  laugh  them  out  of  Court ; 

When  "  marked  attentions"  meet  untimely  end. 

Mars  helps  us  with  "  a  military  friend  i" 

And  sometimes  Mulciber's  steam-engines  hiss. 

To  bear  us  from  involuntary  bliss : 

Of  gods,  in  short,  above  the  clouds,  beneath. 

Each  takes  his  turn,  and  each  is  worked  to  death; 

While  wicked  Cupid,  in  a  thousand  shapes, 

Strives  night  and  day  to  get  us  into  scrapes. 

Bat  to  my  tale  :  far  south  the  scene  I  lay. 

And  Momus  is  on  duty  for  the  day. 
Id  a  suburban  villa  near  Verona, 

The  worthy  Signor  Conrad  lived,  alone,  a 

Bachelor's  life :  a  bors^  a  booki  a  gun. 

His  pastimes:  all  his  household  was  but  one 

Variet,whogrDoaied,cbresseddinners,and  cleaned  shoe^fuU, 

Of  seal  to  be  Uioiq;ht  **genenilly  nsefbL" 

A  loldier-Bervan^  he,  though  past  the  war. 

Deemed  Conrad  still  his  captain  as  befbre. 

One  day,  when  mounting  for  his  morning's  ride^ 
To  his  factotum  Signor  Conrad  cried, 
"  Two  corers,  Jerome,  you  will  serve  at  three, 

Gbino  di  Tacco  means  to  dine  with  me  ; 

So  to  the  usual  viands  add  the  crane 
That  I  shot  yesterday,  and  roast  it  plain." 

The  order  clesr,  and  nothing  left  for  guess, 
The  knave  replied  a  ready  "  Yes,  sir,  yes." 
And  pulled  bis  hair  with  gesture  country>bredi 
As  thon^,  for  lack  of  bat,  to  doff  his  head. 
Time  flew.   The  bird,  .before  tfae  fire  put  dcnra» 
Assumed  the  hue  of  dinner-boding  brown, 
And  Jerome  basted,  till  upon  the  floor 
Hearing  a  footstep  and  the  t^ening  door. 
Up  frooi  bis  task  he  raised  his  eyes,  which  nut  m 
Not  unexpected  sight  in  hia  BruDetca — 
A.bnxom  village  last;  she  often  looked 
In  on  her  busy  lover  as  be  cooked. 

It  boots  not  to  detail  the  interriew  ; 
Hearts,  darts,  bUsa,  kisses,  promises  not  few 
Of  lasting  faith,  unlimited  devotion. 
And  all  the  ingredients  of  Dan  Cufud's  potion. 
Which  mads  the  wise,  yet  oft  makes  fools  discreet 
No  doubt  the  lovers  mixed  as  they  found  meet, 
Until  Binnettft — ^"Jerome,  dear,  explnin 
What  fowl  is  yon  ?"  Quoth  be,  "  Sweet  love,  a  emne." 
"  A  crane  ?  indeed !  So  help  me  Vligin  blest. 
Till  now  I  never  thought  to  see  one  drest. 
And  I  must  taste  it."   Jerome  answered,  "  Pish  !" 
Afraid  to  grant  or  to  deny  her  wish. 
Pressed  bard,  he  stammered  out  a  lame  excuse 
Sav  all  hit  risk,  and  sUrered  in  Iris  shoes. 


"Are  these  your  promises?"  Bnmetta  cried, 

*■  Is  tfae  Arst  boon  I  ask  to  be  denied  7 

Yonr  master!  Foohl  Why,  prithee,  «faat  can  «e da> 

A  leg,  or  wmg,  or  else  /  marry  Goldo/' 

She  cried,  she  ponted— Jerooie's  strength  was  gone. 

Eve's  daughter  she,  he  no  kis  Adam's  son. 

Like  onr  first  parents  fiell.  A 1^  they  sever 

From  the  doomed  crane,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Triumphant  sped  the  temptress  forth,  but  he 
Writhed  in  repentance  when  the  clock  struck  three. 
Came  punctual  to  a  minute  guest  and  host ; 
Dinner  was  served ;  and  soon — "  Bring  in  the  roast 
Crane,"  said  the  Signor.   Jerome,  shuddering,  heard. 
His  best,  and  brought  the  mutilated  bird. 

O'er  Conrad's  face,  when  seen  the  imp^ect  fow>. 
There  passed  at  first  a  stare  and  then  a  scowl. 
He  looked  the  indignant  query  ere  he  said, 
"  What  means  this,  sirrah  ?"   Jerome  hung  his  head^ 
And  echoed,  "  What  ?"    (All  servants,  when  defence 
Foils  them,  assume  a  stupid  innocence.) 
"  Where's  the  other  thigh  and  drumsUck  ?"  "  Nay,  I  b^ 
Yoor  pardon,  sir,  s  crane  has  but  one  leg." 
"But  one  kg,  fellow!"  '*AsI  visbtothrive. 
Cranes  hare  but  on^      he  they  dead  or  live. 
Such  yon  toay  see  by  dosens  in  the  shoal 
Water,  if  by  tfae  stream  you  take  a  strolL" 

The  Signor,  too  well  bred  before  bis  gucit 
To  scold  or  first,  bis  rising  wrath  repressed. 
Shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  took  wine  with  Tacco» 
And  merely  muttered  to  himself />rr  B»ecot 
But  not  forgot  the  offence,  that  night  he  lay 
Planning  revenge,  and  rose  by  break  of  day. 
He  bade  his  steed  be  brought,  and  from  the  wait 
Took  down  the  heaviest  horsewhip  in  his  hall. 
" Come  hither,  Jerome,"  said  he  ;  "I  will  ride. 
And  you  afoot  shall  seek  the  waterside. 
Thither  arrived,  we  may  explain  the  mystery 
That  hangs  about  some  facU  in  Natural  History." 

Now  servants  often,  in  the  middle  ages. 
Got  drubbings  in  additinn  to  their  wages. 
And  Conrad  being,  to  those  who  dared  to  vary  aa 
Inch  from  his  ruln^  a  stem  dlseiplinsrian. 
Hod  vowed  the  knave  Us  roguery,  in  new 
Of  the  calumniated  Urds,  shonld  me. 
"  See'st,  fellow?"  quoth  h^  pointing  to  a  score 
Or  so  1^  cranes,  that  lined  the  river  riiore— 
** Now, urrsh,  prove  diywrnds;  what  say'st  to  these?" 
"  Nay,  honoured  nuMer,"  Jerome  answered ;  "  Please^ 
To  note,  each  cnuie  stands  on  one  ringje  shank." 
**Indeed!"  njoined  his  knd.  and  to  tfae  bank 
Cantered,  and  cracked  Us  whip  and  cried— ^Halloo!'" 
Up  soared  the  ccine%  each  lowing  ss  it  flew 
Twoontstretchedlegs.  "See'stiMwr'  fiomConrad'sUp 
Thundered.   Wtb  that  be  raised  his  besvy  whip. 
"  Hold,"  Altered  Jerome ;    strike  not  me.   If  j-on 
Had  only  shouted  yesterday,  '  Halloo  1* 
As  yon  do  now,  be  sure  the  accursed  crane 
Instead  of  one  leg  would  have  put  oot  twain." 
He  spoke.   But  stem  revenge  had  done  its  worst — 
The  executioner  must  laugh  or  bursL 
The  uplifted  lash  dropped  harmless  by  his  side. 
And  Conrad,  chuckling,  home  to  breakfast  hied. 
Sly  Jerome  told  BntnetU  with  a  gnnr  ■ 
At  their  next  meeting,  talftfaeMvelLUOl^kO  LC 
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A  STRANGE  title,  and  a  still  stranger  book.  We  i 
are  told  in  the  preface  that  the  work,  which  pro- 1 
fesses  to  be  a  novel  of  Oriental  life,  was  origiiuUy  | 
written  in  modem  Greek.  As  &r  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, there  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  convince  as 
to  the  contrary.  At  the  same  time,  the  manners  of 
the  East  have  been  so  admirably  ponrtrayed  by 
various  writers,  both  in  our  country  and  in  France, 
that  we  shall  certainly  not  without  fiirther  proof 
accept  "  The  Devil  in  Turkey  "  as  a  genuine  pro- 
duction. This  much,  however,  we  shall  venture 
to  say,  that  the  author,  whoever  he  may  happen  to 
be,  is  thoroughly  acquainted,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, with  the  scenery,  the  manners,  and  the 
habits  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  East  Whetiier 
two  such  individuals  as  Stefanos  Xenoe  and  Henry 
Oorpe  exist,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of 
ascertaining ;  but  we  can  vouch  for  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  the  work  to  which  their  names  have 
been  prefixed. 

The  period  which  the  novdiat  has  ohoaen  for 
illustration,  is  one  of  deep  interest  in  Turkish 
history.  The  restoration  of  Grecian  independence 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilised 
world  to  the  condition  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
frightful  abiisea  which  had  crept  into  every  branch 
of  its  administration  became  then,  for  the  first  time, 
fully  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  Europe,  The  late 
Sultan,  Mahmoud  II.,  a  high-sinrited  and  bene- 
volent, though  not  always  a  wise  monarch,  had 
determined  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  establish 
some  degree  of  order  and  justice  throughout  his 
vast  dominions.  We  are  well  aware  how  his  Eu- 
ropean innovations  were  at  first  resisted  by  his 
rebellious  pachas  and  his  lawlo^s  soldiery.  Many 
of  us  can  remember  the  opposition  which  his 
policy  encountered,  even  from  English  Conser- 
vatives and  French  Legitimists.  But  Mahmoud 
persevered  in  spite  of  the  Janissaries  of  the  East, 
and  the  Tories  of  the  West ;  and  it  is  at  the  period 
when  the  Sultan  is  engaged  in  this  momentous 
struggle,  some  three  or  four-and-twenty  years  ago, 
that  our  tale  commences. 

In  the  opening  chapter  we  find  ourselves  at 
Smyrna,  in  company  with  a  young  Greek  named 
Leonidas.  We  learn  that  this  youth,  although  appa- 
rently engaged  in  all  the  pleasures  of  that  gay  city, 
is  in  reality  in  search  of  a  treasure,  which  has  been 
secreted  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  by  a  cer- 
tun  dead  pasha  with  an  unpronounceable  name.  It 
appears  that  Leonidas  is  the  son  of  a  Greek  func- 
tionary of  high  rank,  who  has  been  ruined  through 
the  instrumentali^  of  the  then  Grand  Vizir. 
This  latter  person  had  risen  to  power  by  means  of 
the  foulest  crimes ;  and  the  father  oS  Leonidas,  who 
was  an  upright  and  unsuspicious  man,  had  become 
at  once  the  instrument  and  the  dupe  of  this  suc- 
cessful villain.    He  had  advanced  to  the  Vizir 


large  sums  of  money,  to  aid  him  in  his  smbitioa 
projects ;  and  when  the  Utter  at  length  obtained 
the  high  office  to  wluch  he  aspred,  he  repaid 
loan  in  counterfeit  coin.  He  Gnnd  Vizir  took 
good  care  to  awaken  pnblic  suspicion  against  bis 
victim,  who,  shocked  by  the  imputations  of  wiiid 
he  soon  found  himself  the  object,  and  still  more  by 
the  perfidy  of  his  friend,  put  an  endto  hiswretdied 
existence,  leaving  his  ilamily  not  only  in  poverty 
but  branded  with  infamy.  It  is  to  the  fortanes  of 
this  ill-fated  family  that  the  largest  space  in  tlie 
work  before  us  is  devoted. 

The  mother  and  aisten  of  Leonidas  have  been 
living  in  ono  of  tlie  saburhs  of  Constantinople  foi 
seven  or  eight  years,  in  a  state  of  the  greateet 
poverty ;  and  the  effect  of  protracted  want  opo 
the  manners  and  feelings  of  this  miserable  how- 
hold  is  depicted  in  a  manner  which,  we  fear,  ii 
painfully  tme  to  nature.  Let  us  take  a  glance  M 
two  of  the  once  proud  and  wealthy  Bisters  of  Leo- 
nidas, and  their  younger  brother.  The  fbner 
are  both  women  of  middle  age,  each  vith  itill 
some  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  both  bearing  in  thai 
features  abundant  traces  of  every  evil  ^amoL 
Their  little  brother,  the  personification  of  ^th  and 
idleness,  is  lolling  on  the  floor  and  wanning  hii 
hands  in  the  ashes  of  the  stove.  The  name  (tf  tldi 
hopeful  boy  is  Psophioa. 

"Vfhj  ua't  you  at  school  to-dar?"  asked  SconGka. 
"  Come — be  off  with  yoo,  and  may  toe  Drril  take  yvi  Mai 
your  master  too.  I^t  a  flea  only  skip,  and  be  gin*  > 
noliday  directly ;  and  then  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  jo*-" 

"  Coaie,  get  up,  my  child,  and  go  down  stairs  asd  pliT 
with  Maiamatenia — leave  them  to  themsdrei,  they  uc 
raring  mad,"  wbiapered  the  mother  in  the  nrs  of  the  tnf. 

"  I  won't  go  down  stafa^  I  can't  stop  a  minntewttlt  no 
a  stupid.  She  has  always  a  book  or  a  needle  in  her  htwl; 
she'll  neither  play  at  nuts,  nor  help  me  to  whip  my  Uf  - 
it's  more  comfortable  being  here  close  to  the  swe— it  i» 
warm." 

"  You  nsk  bim  to  go  down  stairs  ?  why  don't  yw  tie 
him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  throw  lura  froin  Up  > 
bottom,"  said  ScoulUia,  without,  however,  once  rwaif  her 
eyes  to  aee  what  was  going  on. 

"  But  don't  you  know,"  added  Tisiphone,  "  die's  ifraid 
of  disturbing  the  neigbbourfaood — sbe  is  afraid  of  tb« 
finding  hex  out?" 

"  God  knows,  there  is  nothing  for  thetn  to  fiad  oit- 
Nothing  that  I  care  about,  except  the  lies  ycu  ntter  to  nni 
my  character :  may  you  never  hare  cause  to  repent ! 
this  is  your  gratitude  for  suckling  you  at  my  bretrt,  w 
bringing  you  up  in  the  midst  of  hardahips  and  pnTssW' 

*"Ti8  false!  We  never  condescended  to  J* 
breast ;  we  were  put  out  to  nurse — it  was  your  P**.  *"V 
matenia,  the  odious  husse)-,  that  you  sockJed!"  spitew]' 
answered  Tisiphone  j  "  you  know  that  very  weU." 

Struck  to  the  rery  sonl  at  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  to 
daughters,  the  old  woman  tunied  towards  ber  md,  n° 
was  standing  stock  still,  and  aUring  at  them  vilh  oa 
month  wide  open.  "Go,  my  child,"  said  she,  growg 
impatient,  "go  down  Rtairs  and  play  with  your  sister,  bert  i 
money  for  you,  go,  ao  that  j-our  ears  may  be  no  lofp 
polluted  witli  such  fool  language."  , 

"I  shan't,  mother;  I  like  better  to  see  tbewomeDq««» 
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than  going  down  sUirs.  There'll  be  a  precious  row  bv' 
and-by — they'll  fret  kicking  and  fighting,  and  I  shall  be 
g'lad.  I  hope  they'll  be  welt  whopped,  the  stinking  hus- 
Myt !  for  the  beiAiag  they  nre  me  a  litde  while  ago, 
Mcaose.I  tried  to  awe  Mabiinateiua,  whom  tbey  were 
knocking  aboot  with  a  stick,  because  she  told  them  she 
kadn't  the  keya  of  your  box." 

"And  you've  learned  to  tell  a  pack  of  lies,  you  gallows 
yoang  wretch!  Just  atop  a  moment,  and  I'll  cut  your  lying 
tongue  out."  And,  foaming  with  passion,  Sconlika  rose 
from  her  aeat,  with  the  intention  of  execnting  her  threat 

"  Go,  my  child— go  down  stairs,"  said  Sphyrla,  at  the 
same  time  interposing  to  prerent  Scoolika  from  getting 
at  bim. 

**  Youll  have  the  stove  at  your  bead,  you  iMiky  beast, 
if  yon  try  to  come  the  bolly  over  me — you  tiiief,  you  will," 
said  he,  without,  however,  moving  from  his  position  near 
the  stove,  in  the  ashes  of  which  he  was  warming  his  hands. 

As  the  mother,  who  bears  the  name  of  Sphyrla, 
acts  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  tale,  we  shall 
allow  the  author  to  descaibe  her  in  his  own  words. 

It  was  impossible  to  look  open  this  woman,  and  pot 
pcrcttve.  In  the  masculine  character  of  her  features,  which 
were  livid,  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  downy  hair,  and  in 
her  lecherous  looks,  shrill  voice,  and  resolute  tone,  that 
she  possessed  a  character  that  delighted  in  intrigue — a 
craving  after  money  so  insatiate  that  she  vonld  spare 
Dothingj  not  even  female  honour,  to  procure  it,  and 
powers  of  dlssimuUtimi  fully  capable  of  concealing  the 
horrid  imaginings  of  her  black  and  polluted  soul. 

A  pair  of  bushy  brows,  of  a  fiery  red,  and  stndght  as  a 
Une,  and  a  thick  aquiline  nose,  expressed  her  wickednem 
and  recklessness.  The  plansibility  of  her  manner  con- 
cealed her  artfulness ;  she  appeared  so  humble  as  to  move 
your  pitv,  even  at  the  moment  she  was  mediuting  your 
noD.  Her  tears  and  conjurations,  her  protestations,  pro- 
mises, and  flattery,  would  deceive  the  most  distrustful ;  yet 
she  was  fearless  aiid  merciless  in  carrying  out  her  desigiiB, 
and  cruelty,  bloodthirstiness,  boldness  and  proOigacy  would 
take  the  place  of  all  this  seeming  mildness  and  timidity, 
with  a  rapidity  that  was  truly  incredible. 

In  stature  sbe  was  rather  tall,  bat  she  was  ndtber  thin 
DOT  inclining  to  emtonpoM.  She  was  dressed  in  iridow's 
weeds  :  on  her  head  was  a  black  bonnet,  with  white 
weepers,  and  fastened  underneath  her  chin  by  two  Mack 
ribands,  and  her  shoulders  were  covered  completely  with  a 
bandkerchfef,  called  baaa. 

Yet  in  this  di^usttng  den  there  dwelt  a  paragon 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  old  woman,  whose  name  was  Malamatenia. 
She  had  but  recently  returned  from  school,  whither 
flhe  had  been  sent  by  some  relatives  of  her  father, 
and,  compelled  to  be  a  daily  witness  of  the  wrang- 
lings  bet^veen  her  mother  and  her  sisters,  she  be- 
came subject  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy,  during 
which  she  was  wont  to  retire  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. Upon  one  of  these  occasions  she  perceived 
a  European  hidy  richly  dressed  passing  the  house. 
Surprised  that  such  a  person  should  be  alone  in  the 
Kamble  quarter  of  the  city  where  she  resided,  Ma- 
lamatenfa  approached  the  window,  and,  to  her  in- 
expressible delight,  discovered  iu  the  handsomcly- 
attirod  stranger  her  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friend.  The  stranger  vm  an  Armenian  of  great 
beauty  and  acconiplishments,  who  had  won  the 
lieart  of  a  young  English  noblenlan  who  was  tra- 
velling in  the  East  He  had  married  her;  and 
Sfalamatenia  now  beheld  in  Lady  Gkirdon  the 
schoolfellow  whose  loss  she  had  never  ceased  to 
deplore. 

The  cordial  meeting  of  the  two  friends  is  very 
ffracefully  described ;  and  on  finding  herself  seated 
ui  MaUmatenia'fl  apartmenft  Lady  Gordon,  In  true 


Eastern  farfiion,  recounts  her  history ;  and  after 
warmly  dwelling  on  the  virtues  of  her  husband, 
invites  her  fnend  to  accompany  her  to  England. 
Mahunatenia  joyfully  accepts  the  invitation,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  her  moUier.  That  personage,  in 
due  time,  makes  her  appearance;  but  the  two 
young  friends  have  had  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other  that  it  is  now  getting  dark.  Lady  Gordon 
rises  to  take  her  leave,  after  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  old  woman  as  to  her  daughter  accompanying 
her  to  England.  The  old  woman  now  reminds 
her  guest  that  it  is  unsafe  for  a  female  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  after  daylight,  and 
invitee  her  to  pass  the  night  in  her  house.  Mala- 
matenia joyfully  second  the  invitation ;  and  Lady 
Gordon  at  length  consents  to  share  her  friend's 
hospitality,  as  her  husband  is  now  absent  for  a  few 
days  from  the  metropolis  upon  public  buaineas. 
The  old  woman  then  leaves  the  two  frioida  t<^- 
ther,  in  order  to  make  the  neoessary^  arrangements 
for  the  night  She  immediately  joins  her  two 
eldsrt  dftO^iteTs  in  another  apartm^  when  Tisi- 
phone  aocoBta  her  as  follows : — 

"What  the  devil  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself, 
you  good  for  nothing  old  hag — you  that  annoy  us  from 
aKMning  till  i^fat  with  your  detestable  presence?  Wa 
have  not  seen  your  ugly  face  the  whole  of  this  blessed 
day.  Here  we  have  a  godsend  right  ia  our  grasp,  and 
you  will  not  put  yourself  at  all  out  of  the  way.  Why  were 
you  not  here  an  hour  ago  ?  Come,  tell  us  who  is  that  dash- 
ing woman  below,  decked  oat  jost  like  a  bride  with  her 
jewels?  how  came  such  a  precious  piece  of  goods  to  drop 
into  our  house  ?  Had  we  searched  ap  and  down  with  a 
light,  we  never  should  have  stumbled  on  such  a  treasure. 
Com^  look  ab(Hit,  we  have  no  time  to  lose — what  shall  we 
do  ?  how  riiall  we  go  to  work  with  her  ?  what's  the  matter 
with  you?  irtiat  arc  you  mdciog  such  faces  for?  why  are 
you  so  down  in  the  mouth." 

"  She  is  the  wife  of  an  English  nobleman,  who  has  just 
arrived  from  his  nntive  country,  and  is  going  shortly  to 
return,"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  tone  which  signified  the 
impoBsibili^  of  patting  into  execution  the  project  to  which 
the  daughter's  words  evidently  alluded.  "  She  was  at  the 
same  school  with  Malamatenia,  and  from  motives  of  friend- 
ship has  called  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  as  it  is  growing 
late,  1  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  sleep  here  to  nigbt.  You 
cannot  imagine  what  a  kind-hearted  creature  she  is — she 
is  a  perfect  angel-  She  has  declared  her  intention  of  taking 
Malamatenia  with  her  to  England,  and  this  will  relieve  me 
from  the  necessity  of  dellrering  her  up  into  the  hands  of 
that  infernal  Vizir.  She  la  also  going  to  assist  us,  inas- 
much as  *' 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !"  exclaimed  Scoulika,  at  the  top  of 
her  voice,  *'  that  won't  go  down  with  us.  Do  you  hear  her, 
Tisiphone  ?  For  the  sake  of  her  giri,  who  wants  to  go  to 
England,  we  are  not  grang  to  lose  100,000  groshen  worth 
of  jewellery.  No,  no !  and  so  yon  want  to  get  her  away 
for  fear  of  the  Vizir,  as  if  the  Viztr  would  eat  her  when  he 
got  her."  Then  twisting  her  features,  bo  as  to  display  the 
contempt  she  felt  for  her  mother  and  her  mother's  wishes, 
she  continued,  "*Tis  very  true;  all  of  us — everybody, 
indeed,  without  exception — act  like  fools,  more  or  less^; 
but  for  yoB  to  act  so,  that  bothers  me;  but  you  dont 
mean  it  What!  because  she  has  promised  to  take  your 
girl  with  her  to  London,  do  you  intend  we  shall  lose  this 
godsend,  and  suffer  such  a  treasure  to  slip  out  irf  our 
hands  ?" 

"  1*11  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  undertaking  that  tOK^ 
cost  US  aU  oar  hea^"  resamed  the  old  woman,  "  that  s 

Elain  sp«tkii^.   I  wash  my  hands  of  it  altogether.  Her 
ttsband  is  a  powerfnl  man,  bis  influence  is  enormous,  and 
he  can  turn  the  world  upside  down.   She  ia  not  a  woman 
after  whom  no  inquiry  will  be  made,  and  our  caae  would 
be  hoBelcas.   Yon  know  tiiat,  Tisiplume,  as  well  as  I  do.' 
"C^tainly  I  do »  but  flfgiises  H^V|»HSiQg^tt> 
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that  joa  can  delirer  her  into  the  handt  of  tbc  Vizir,  and 
that  this  might  be  done  thii  rery  evening.  We  oagfat  to 
avail  onnelves  of  the  opportunity,  and  throw  the  whole 
responsibilitv  upon  bis  shoulders,"  exclaimed  Tiaipboae, 
in  B  low  maucious  tone. 

"From  the  manner  in  which  that  rascally  Turk  fans 
treated  us,"  continned  she,  "  depend  upon  it  lie  has  some- 
thing in  riew,  and  we  shall  become  his  victims.  He  has 
befooled  and  orer-reached  us  so  many  times,  let  us  now, 
for  once,  play  with  him  at  his  own  game.  Me  has  such  a 
passion  for  European  women,  that  if  he  were  to  hare  only 
a  single  glance  at  her  fi|ure,  I  warrant  you  he  would  risk 
his  bead  to  get  possession  of  her  person.  Tell  him  that 
she  is  an  Englishwoman,  and  our  fortune  is  made.  We 
shall  receive  from  him  a  good  round  sum,  and  shall  after- 
wards find  no  difficulty  in  hastening  her  departore  into  the 
other  world.  And  should  the  Deril  play  us  a  scurry  trick, 
and  snsi^aon  fidl  upon  us,  he  nuut  shield  na  and  ^otect 
US  from  conaeqnence^  whether  he  Uket  it  or  not," 

After  Bome  demurring  on  the  part  of  the  old 
woman,  she  assents  to  the  Satanic  proposal  of  her 
eldest  daughter.  She  sends  a  message  to  her  ci~ 
devant  paramour,  Uie  Grand  Vizir,  that  there  is 
at  her  house  an  E^lish  lady  of  surpaaaing  beauty, 
who  has  separated  from  her  husband  on  account  of 
his  brutality,  and  who  can  be  sent  to  his  harem  in 
the  course  of  to-morrow.  She  b^  him  to  come 
inatandy  and  see  her.  Tiaiidione,  in  the  mean 
time*  sends  to  a  neighbouring  apothecary  for  &  dose 
of  deadly  poison.  After  despatching  these  several 
messages,  the  mo&er  and  her  two  daughters  join 
Lady  Grordon  and  Malamatenia.  The  fur  Ar- 
menian shrinks  instinctively  from  the  sisters  of  her 
friend ;  but  the  tact  of  the  old  woman  enables  her 
to  engage  her  guest  in  conversation  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Viar.  He  comes  at  length,  accom- 
panied by  an  Ethiopian  slave,  the  companion  and 
the  instrument  of  his  secret  crimes,  while  Lady 
OordoQ  is  ushered  into  the  apartment  in  which  she 
is  to  pass  the  night 

The  Vizir,  meanwhile,  is  calmly  smoking  his 
pipe  in  another  chamber.  He  is  there  joined 
by  the  old  womani  who  beholds  once  more,  face 
to  face,  the  potent  enemy  of  her  fallen  house,  and 
the  paramour  who  baa  long  since  cast  her  aS. 
Dissembling  as  she  hett  may  her  secret  thoughts, 
she  dwella  upon  the  charnu  of  thin  unknown 
En^^ish  beauty,  who  has  sought  a  refuge  in  her 
house.  She  beckons  the  Vizir  to  follow  her  up 
ktairs ;  and  from  a  concealed  window  shows  him 
Irfidy  Gordon  at  her  devotions  in  her  apartment. 
The  Vizir  is  transported  at  the  sight;  and  on 
condition  of  her  being  sent  to  bis  harem  next  day, 
grants  everything  which  the  old  woman  asks.  He 
gives  up  all  the  money  and  jewels  be  has  upon  his 
person,  and  signs  a  free  passport  for  the  old  woman 
and  her  daughters  to  qmt  Constantinople  whenever 
they  i^ease.  After  all-is  thus  arranged,  he  inai^ 
upon  again  beholdii^;  his  matchless  prize  before 
leaving  the  house.  He  again  ascends  the  stairs ; 
and  this  time  he  expr^ses  his  admiration  in  tones 
BO  loud  that  he  is  overheard  by  Lady  Gordon,  who 
advances  in  terror  to  the  door  of  the  chamber. 
Forgetting  everything,  the  Vizir  rushes  into  the 
room ;  and,  appiilfld  by  hia  ten^^uage  and  his  ap- 

C ranee,  the  mifortunate  lady  sinks  in  a  swoon  at 
feet 

He  summons  the  old  woman  and  her  daughters 
to  the  aid  of  their  guest,  while  he  resumes  his  pipe 


in  another  room.  Lady  Gordon  quickly  recovers 
her  conscioasness,  and  drinks  a  cordial  which  Ti- 
siphone  prepare*  for  her.  We  need  scarcely  add 
ttut  it  is  poisoned;  and  the  unsuspecting  vit^ 
dies  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  terrible 
convulsions.  The  Vizir,  ignorant  of  the  truth,  ii 
made  to  believe  tht^  the  lady  has  died  in  the  paugt 
of  premature  labour,  induced  by  terror  at  hia  Hxapi. 
a^^iearaaoe.  The  whole  of  (lie  detuls  of  this  atro- 
cious murder  display  remarkable  power,  Hn. 
Radcliffe  once  astonished  the  world  with  her 
graphic  delineations  of  Italian  pwfidy;  batiftlui 
book  is  to  be  taken  as  a  true  picture  of  fiftsUra 
manners,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Greek 
surpasses  the  Italian  as  far  as  the  Italian  does  the 
Saxon  in  the  depths  of  refined  iniquity  to  which 
each  can  severally  attain. 

Through  the  artifice  of  her  mother,  Malamatenifl 
is  kept  in  ignorwce  of  the  fate  of  her  bdoved 
friend  for  two  days.  Owing  to  an  extenMve  fire 
breaking  out  in  the  quarter,  she  at  length  discover! 
the  horrible  truth.  She  flies  half  distracted  from 
the  house,  she  knows  not  whither.  After  tn- 
verung  a  number  of  streets,  die  finds  herself  ia 
the  midst  of  «  crowd,  in  front  of  a  splend^ 
mansion,  brilliantly  lighted  up.  A  goeat^  who  is 
about  to  enter  the  house,  perceiving  her 
tooted  plight,  prevails  upon  her  to  take  tdag^ 
within ;  and  she  speedily  finds  herself  in  a  lo^ 
saloon,  in  which  are  assembled  the  elite  of  the 
Turkish  metropolis.  The  pale  and  trembling  girl 
is  silent  when  questioned  as  to  her  name  and 
family,  and  the  cause  of  her  too  palpable  agitation. 
The  wife  of  the  English  ambassador,  xriio  is  pre- 
sent, prepossessed  by  her  appearance,  (^ers  her  an 
asylum  in  her  house,  and  she  accompuiea  thit 
lady  home.  But  we  may  guess  the  feelings  (rf 
Malamatenia  when,  on  arriving  at  the  embssay, 
she  hears  that,  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Gor- 
don, the  murderers  of  his  wife  have  been  appn* 
hended,  ar^  that  diey  are  now  detained  as  priaon- 
ers  under  the  same  roof  as  their  innocent  reUtrre. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Grand  Virir.  Oa 
hearing  of  the  arrest  of  the  two  sisters-^  A* 
mother  had  escaped — that  personage  is  om- 
whelmed  with  dread,  as  he  conceives  me  prisMKB 
will  not  hesitate  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of 
Lady  Gordon's  death  upon  him.  After  consulting 
with  hia  favourite  slave,  however,  he  perceives » 
chance  of  escape  from  the  perilous  dilemnu  in 
which  be  is  placed.  By  handsomely  bribing  the 
Turkish  guard  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners  ^ 
the  English  embassy,  his  faithful  Ali  succeeds  in 
obtaining  the  two  guilty  sisters,  with  their  j^oothM 
brother,  Psophios,  the  cross-grained  urchin  ^ 
has  been  already  introduced  to  the  reader's  notice. 
They  are  all  brought  before  the  Vizir;  and  1» 
elicits  from  Pso^ios,  who  bad  been  employed  to 
purchase  the  poison  for  Lady  Gordon,  the 
canae  of  her  drath.  The  interview  whidi  fiJlo*« 
between  this  high  functionary  and  the  two  futeis 
we  give  in  Uie  author^s  words : — 

"  Tell  me,  you  personification  of  all  that  is  abomiw^' 
vociferated  the  tyrant,  turning  to 'IlBiphone,"iriiy'l"ly" 

Caison  that  innomit,  that  exoelieat  ladjL  who  **■  J* 
Indly  disposed  tOigbefiievjlVji^G^euid  to  A> 
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good  to  all  yoar  funily?   Why  did  you  pcnun  htr,  I 

"FDisonher,  my  dear  Vsur! — I  pdson  ber! — oerer 
dmmt  of  such  a  tning.  Don't  hearken  to  vbat  these  boys 
My }  they  are  children,  and  don't  know  vbat  they  are 
talking  about,"  replied  tbe  vile  creature,  in  the  must  cant- 
ing and  bypocritical  voice.  Then  suddenly  altering  her 
tone  and  manner,  she  turned  towards  Psophios :  "Yon 
Judas  Iscaiiut,  what  do  you  mean  by  telling  such  lies  ? 
You  are  the  cause  of  our  troubles.  It  was  you  who  set 
<be  house  on  fire  by  apeetling  the  store  fturposely," 

"  Why  did  that  laiucy  thing  there  strike  me  over  the 
head  with  ber  measuring  yard  >  It  wasn't  the  first  time 
she  came  the  bounce  over  me,  and  now  look  at  her,  she 
looks  very  much  like  a  frightened  cat." 

This  taunt  roused  Scoulika  into  fury ;  she  forgot  where 
she  wss,  and  cried  out,  "I'll  do  for  you  !  You  are  no 
brother  of  ours,  you  little  bastard  1" 

The  Vizir  darted  an  angry  look  at  ber ;  bis  countenance 
glowed  with  rage,  but  be  could  not  help  throwing  a  glance 
on  the  boy. 

"  Do  you  think  you'll  escape,  you  little  villain  ?"  con- 
dnued  she.  '*  If  we  die,  your  mother  lives  to  avenge  oar  , 
death ;  and  }'ouH  richly  pay  for  this,  yon  will,  yon  dirty 
little  vagabond." 

"  Mother,  indeed !  yes,  she  is  so  fond  of  you  I  She  won't 
forget  how  you  used  ber  because  she  wouldn't  give  yoa  up 
the  jewels  and  the  earrings  that  were  the  Armenian's," 
answered  Psophios,  shrugging  up  bu  sboulderSi  and  wiping 
his  nose  with  his  filthy  sleeve. 

"  Oh  that  my  hands  were  free,  I  would  tear  you  with 
my  teeth  into  pieces,  you  cursed,  abominable  little  traitor !" 
screamed  llsiphooet  frantic  wiUi  rage ;  at  the  same  time, 
stamping  the  floor,  ^e  advanced  towards  bim  in  a  threaten- 
ing attitude. 

"  What !  in  my  presence  dare  you  threaten  ?"  roared  the 
Vinr,  stamping,  in  his  turn,  the  ground.  "  Ali,  the  red-hot 
Irons!  We'll  see  whether  we  cannot  extort  the  truth. 
You  murdered  that  woman,  and  then  tried  to  make  me 
believe  that  it  was  the  flowing  of  her  blood  to  her  bead. 
Did  yon  pc^n  ber  or  not?   Give  me  an  answer." 

*'  Mercy  !  mercy !"  exclaimed  Scoulika. 

"  What  would  you  hare  me  confess,"  demanded  Tisi- 
jihone,  "after  what  you  have  henrd  from  that  bastard  of 
yours — that  Judus  ?" 

"  It  is  the  truth,  then,"  vociferated  the  Vizir,  provoked 
almost  to  madness  by  the  aodacity  of  this  fearless  woman. 

"  It  is  as  true  as  that  I  see  you,  and  vou  see  me." 

"  Atid  what  was  your  motive,  you  sink  of  iniquity  .''* 

"  Ambition,  the  same  that  induced  you  to  muraer  my 
parent,  that  you  might  become  Vizir, "  was  the  cool  and 
deliberate  reply. 

**  By  the  Prophet,  this  is  unbearable !"  roared  be,  and 
xistng  up  from  the  aofs,  be  srized  ber  by  the  bead,  and, 
Itaving  shaken  her  with  all  his  strength,  he  horled  her 
against  the  wall  with  so  much  violence  as  to  shake  the 
Wbolc  room. 

A  cold  shudder  came  over  all  present ;  even  Psophios 
waa  moved,  and  Tortolinos  began  to  cry  and  entreat  Uie 
Vixir  not  to  hurt  bis  sister. 

**  You  may  knock  me  about  as  you  please,"  shrieked 
sbe,  "  brute  as  you  arc — coiner  as  you  are !  You  may  kill 
Foe,  but  your  time  is  drawing  near.  Leonidaa,  atSmyrna, 
has  dag  your  grave ;  it  awaits  you  ;  and  shortly  you  will 
be  laid  iu  it,"  added  she,  not  knowing  in  her  frenzy  what 
ahe  said. 

'*  Mercy,  Voir !  mercj" '.  In  the  name  of  our  father,  and 
by  o  '■'  ancient  fHeudsbip !"  cried  Scoulika,  "  I  entreat 
you  not  to  be  so  wrathful  against  my  sister.  She  is  raving; 
she  knows  not  what  she  is  saying ;  anger  has  det^ved  her 
of  her  reason." 

"  You  have  n»  spirit,  Scoulika ;  you  are  a  coward  1" 
contemptuously  answered  Tisiphone.  "  I  am  not  raving ; 
what  I  say  is  true.  Leonidas,"  continued  she,  turning  to- 
wards the  Vixir,  "1  say,  Leonidas  and  the  Mufti  will  ring 
yoar  nose  as  tbey  would  a  hog,  and  stop  you  in  your 
career." 

*'Be  not  so  foolish,"  whispered  Scoulika;  "tiiuk  on 
what  yoti  are  saying ;  consider  the  injury  you  may  do  our 
brother." 

Notwitfastaoding  the  impetuosity  of  the  Vizir's  character, 


ferocious  as  it  was,  these  words,  and  the  air  of  defiance  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  so  astounded  him,  that  he  stood 
motioDlesa,  like  an  n^arition^  surveying  the  speaker  in 
mute  astonishment,  litis  often  happens ;  for  when  cha- 
racters of  this  kind  find  their  despotism  met  by  eflroniery, 
and  their  insulting  expressions  repaid  iu  the  uame  spirit, 
either  a  collision  takes  place,  and  then  the  results  are 
awful,  or  else  the  one,  conscious  of  his  superioritv  over  his 
adversary,  looks  down  upon  the  other  with  a  feeling  of 
contempt,  and  apparently  gives  way.  So  it  was  in  this 
instance.  The  language  he  had  heard  was  unusual  and  un- 
bearable ;  hut  it  confirmed  the  Vizir's  suspicion  with  r^rd 
to  Leonidas  and  the  Mufli.  Ills  voice  was  ^erefore  no 
longer  boisterous,  but  it  was  distinct  and  clear  as  be  ssid, 
in  reply,  "  Leonidas  and  the  Mufti  are,  accordiiq*  to  your 
statoment,  digging  my  grave — ^very  good ;  and  to-morrow, 
I  hope,  you  will  meet  Leonidas."  He  then  paced  slowly 
once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room.  Suddenly  be  stopped, 
"  All,"  said  he,  "  take  these  two  women  and  hang  them  at 
once.  I  give  you  ten  minutes)  and  tell  my  Imam*  I  derire 
to  see  him." 

On  bearing  this  order,  Scoulika  fell  almost  fainting  to 
the  ground,  shrieking  for  mercy.  But  Tisiphone,  though 
ready  to  burst  with  rage,  addressed  Psophios,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "Theyaregtringtohangus,  and  all  through  you, 
you  traitor !  you  Judas  Iscariot !" 

"  Vou  promised  me,  sir,  you  would  spare  my  sisters' 
lives  if  I  told  you  the  truth^"  said  Psophios,  addressing  the 
Vizir,  "and  so  I  confessed  all  I  knew,  and  — — " 
"  Silence  !  It  is  too  late.  AH,  obey  my  orders." 
TortoiioM  began  to  cry  bitterly,  and  drew  near  to  his 
sisters  and  kissed  them.  Psophios  also  bcfian  to  cry,  and 
be^d  their  forgirenesa.  He  agun  asked  tbe  Vizir  to 
pardon  tbem. 

The  slaves  now  entered,  in  order  to  lead  them  away. 
Tisiphone,  who  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  looked  at 
Psophios  while  be  was  asking  ffirgiveness,  and  mildly  said, 
"  Very  well.  You  are  but  a  child,  and  did  not  know  what 
you  were  doing.  This  coiner,  this  passer  of  counterfeit 
money,  has  made  you  his  tool,  and  induced  you  to  speak 
against  yoor  own  sisters.  But  a  time  will  soon  come  when 
you  will  lepent,  and  in  sorrow  recollect  that  yon  were  tfae 
cause  of  our  death.  I  forgive  you,  and  so  will  your  sister, 
I  think.    Come  and  take  our  farewell  kiss." 

Psophios,  oiler  a  slight  hesitation,  went  to  Scoulika,  who 
kissed  him,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  besought  bim  to 
remcmlKr  her  to  Malamatenia,  and  to  tell  that  innocent 
girl  how  deeply  she  repented  the  cruelty  sbe  had  been 
guilty  of  towards  her,  and  how  sincerely  ehe  implored  her 
forgiveness.  Psophios's  heart  was  moved ;  his  tears  began 
to  flow  when  he  left  her  to  embrace  bis  other  sister.  But 
no  sooner  had  their  faces  come  in  contact,  when,  with 
incredible  ferocity,  Tisiphone  bit  his  nose  so  savagely  as  to 
take  it  clean  off  his  face ;  and  then,  stepping  up  to  the 
Vizir,  with  her  mouth  full  of  blood,  like  a  tigress  exnlting 
in  that  of  its  victim  she  spat  it  into  bis  face,  adding,  with 
a  diabolical  grin,  "  Now  yon  may  pride  yourself  on  your 
noseless  basUrd." 

Psophios  uttered  a  piercing  scream ;  he  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  face,  which  was  streaming  with  blood,  and  then  threw 
himself  on  the  floor,  groaning  with  agony. 

"  Now,  coiner!  I  am  ready  to  meet  my  fate,"  Bud  TSai- 
phooe,  with  exultation,  as  she  proceeded  towunls  thedoM'^ 
The  disappearance  of  the  prisoners  from  the 
English  embfusy  causes  a  great  stir  at  the  time,bnt 
the  dmunfltance,  together  with  tfae  mysterious 
murder  of  Lady  Gonlon,  becraDes  gradually  for- 
gotten. The  Grand  Vizir  meanwhile  pursues  his 
guilty  career.  Immersed  though  he  is  in  licen- 
tious pleasures,  he  cherishes  schemes  of  the  loftiest 
ambition.  His  master  the  Bultan,  in  conjunctioD 
with  hie  faithful  ^end,  the  Hospodar  Kallimichr, 
is  at  this  time  busily  engaged  in  carrying  out  his 
great  plans  of  refonn.  To  these  the  Vizir  is  in 
secret  strenuously  opposed;  and  he  conceives  a 
daring  project,  by  means  of  which^^^ji^  to 

*  A  Turliish  priest.  ^ 
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frtutrate  the  views  of  the  Sultan,  and  maintain  the 
old  Turkish  system.  Mahmoud,  breaking  through 
all  Oriental  precedent,  had  abandoned  the  allure- 
ments of  his  seraglio,  and  attached  himself  entirely 
to  a  European  lady  named  Anika,  the  sister  of  his 
fHend  the  Hoepodar.  She  bore  him  a  son,  whom 
he  designed  as  his  snecessor  to  the  throne  ;  but,  to 
his  incxpresBible  grief,  bodi  mother  and  child  were 
destroyed  by  poison.  Tlus  was  the  work  of  a  cer- 
tain beautifol  CSrcABBiaii,  the  Sultana  Amina,  once 
fhe  faTonrite  of  Mahmond,  and  ber  confidant,  the 
Vizir,  who  instigated  her  to  take  this  means  of 
getting  rid  of  her  European  rival,  and  of  secoring 
the  Bucceasion  of  her  own  child.  The  plot  sac- 
ceeds  without  awakening  suspicion  to  the  true 
quarter,  and  the  Vizir  resolves  to  take  a  still  more 
daring  step.  He  proposes  to  Amina  to  make  away 
with  her  faithless  lord,  and  to  proclaim  her  son 
successor  to  the  throne,  by  which  means  the  old 
policy  of  the  empire  could  be  Bpeedily  restored. 
The  Circassian,  however,  spams  the  proposal  with 
scorn  and  indignation.  She  had  consented  to  the 
death  of  her  rival  chiefly  with  the  view  of  gain- 
ing back  the  affectiooB  of  the  Sultan,  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  inomBtaiu^  she  loves  with  all  the 
devotion  of  her  race,  llie  scene  between  the  Sul- 
tana and  the  Vizir,  where  the  latter  makes  diis 
in&mouB  proposal,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the 
book. 

The  evil  deeds  of  the  Virar  are  at  length,  how- 
ever, brought  to  light,  and  he  is  arraigned  before 
the  Divan.  He  is  convicted  of  coining  false  money, 
of  the  murder  of  various  individuals,  and  of  high 
treason ;  and  is  finally  condemned  to  labour  for  life 
at  the  marble  mines  in  the  island  of  Chios.  Whe- 
ther a  Qrand  Vizir  of  Turkey  could  have  been 
guilty  of  such  enormities,  at  a  period  so  recent,  is 
a  circumstance  which  many  of  our  readers  may 
feel  inclined  to  doubt.  The  author  in  his  preface, 
however,  assures  us  that  such  things  were,  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  us ;  and  he  informs  us,  like- 
wise, that  they  could  not  now  take  place.  He 
attributes  this  cslu^y  to  the  re^ration  of  Greek 
independence,  and  to  the  sweeinng  reforms  through- 
out the  Ottoman  empire  to  which  that  event  ne- 
cessarily led.  In  maintaining  this  view,  he  stre- 
nuously combats  the  notions  of  certain  English 
travellers  who  have  laboured  to  induce  us  to 
believe  that  the  separation  of  Greece  from  Turkey 
was  a  grave  political  error.  Upon  Hub  point  we 
prefer  the  reasoning  of  SteiAanos  Xenos  to  that 
of  Mr.  Slade,  or  even  <h  the  omnisoient  Mr. 
Urquhart 

But  where  is  our  heroine  all  this  time,  the  home- 
less and  fiicndless  Malamatenia?  Living  in  all 
comfort  at  the  English  embassy,  where  she  uncon- 
sdously  wins  Uie  heart  of  a  young  Frenchman  of 
rank.  After  a  period  of  miserable  suspense  she 
ascertains  the  fate  of  her  infomous  sisters,  anddis  - 
covers  that  her  mother  is  (he  inmate  <^  a  mad- 
house.  In  due  time  she  marries  her  adorer. 

Her  brother  Leonidas  has  in  the  meantime 
tallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  wife  of 
the  Austrian  Consul  at  Smyrna.  La  petite  Adele 
is  some  forty  yeara  younger  than  her  husband, 
and  a  pattern  of  every  virtue.   Leonidas,  dreading 


the  consequences  of  his  attachment,  tears  himself 
away  from  the  society  of  this  captivating  lady  and 
her  husband,  who  is  his  most  intimate  Mend.  The 
parties  all  meet,  however,  accidentally  at  Geno^ 
whither  the  Consul  has  retired  for  the  ranaioder 
of  his  days.  He  is  overjoyed  at  meeting  his^onBg 
friend  once  m<a-e,  and  invites  him  to  due  at 
famUU  with  his  wife  and  her  brother  Emilia^ 
who  has  jnst  arrived  from  Gennany.  Durii^ 
dinner  the  following  dialogue  takes  pUce  between 
him  and  his  guest : — 

"  Don't  you  intend  to  get  muried,  Leoiiidai.>"  uH  be. 
"MMTied!  what,  I?" 
"Yes,  yOD:  and  why  not  ?" 

"  In  aU  probability  I  shall  nerer  hare  the  fielidty  of  a- 
joyiw  tliat  happy  sUte." 
"  For  what  reason  ?" 

"Because  hitherto  I  have  never  yet  fonnd  a  lady  toil- 
Bpire  me  with  such  a  thought" 
"  Indeed !  did  you  never  lore  ?" 
"  I  might  have  loved,"  replied  Leooidaa,  cBstii^  bit  era 
upon  hia  plate,  and  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  the  ftocm 
of  cutting  a  piece  of  meat,  "  bat  ohaucles  inteipoaed,!^ 
banished  all  thoughts  of  marriage." 

"  What  obstacles  ?    The  lady  you  loved  perh^is  did  M 
love  you  in  return." 
"  She  could  not  love  me  even  if  she  would." 
"Then  she  must  have  been  manied." 
"Probably." 

"Ah!  ihe  bad  a  htubaitd  living:  aa  artward  obiti^ 
ladmit.   But  suppose  he  was  dud,  and  tfaelady  avidiM 

— would  you  then  marry  her  ?" 

"  How  can  I  answer  for  the  future  ?  Let  me  niggtd 
the  propriety,  monsieur,  of  dropping  this  suti^ct:  1  will 
merely  obHcrve  that  circumstances  frequently  mutntcthe 
execution  of  preconcerted  resolutions." 

C'ettjtutei  but  tell  me,  have  yon  ceased  Uimenlier 
her  who  formeriy  took  away  your  heart  ?**  ,  . 

"If  I  loved  her  with  a  true  love  she  must  ever  Kfeu 
my  remembrance :  it  is  only  false  love  that  soon  foi^et*. 

"  Yes,  yea  ;  and  I  perceive  you  would  marry  ber  if  w 
impediment  were  removed.  But  I  am  now  gtang  to  lot  W 
you  another  question,  and  I  beg  you  will  answ  it 
oualy.  I  had  a  dispute  with  m  petite  Adtle  a  few  wf» 
ago  ;  I  uked  her  whether  in  the  event  of  my  desthut 
would  marry  a  young  man  for  whom  she  had  fonxierlf 
tained  an  affection,  and  she  said  she  conld  not ;  b  w 
right  in  her  decision  ?"  _ 

"  Madame  la  Baronne  will  pardon  me  for  o*!'*'''^*'! 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  women  man^'ii^  a 
time  without  any  Imputation  on  thdr  character.  TW 
mitigates  the  severity  of  afiBiction — even  of  the  ■nn'* 
wife  feels  at  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  hnrtmuL" 

"  ExacUy  so,"  observed  the  Baron.  "  But  I  mi«» 
personal  Elusions;  my  remark  appliei  to  '^^S*'*?' 
usages  of  society, and  ma Adile  cannot eiperttoM 
excepted  from  the  general  rule.**  _  ^ 

"  Discontinue  this  unpleasant  converBstlon,"  cried  Aoki 
imploringly.  "  Can  you  not  find  a  more  entertuniBg  topt 
to  talk  about }" 

"  Jf  voiu  auure,  ma  petite  Adile,  that  it  is  a  nrj  attS- 
esting  topic.    You  are  scarcely  twenty-three, 
sixty-five  ;  the  age  of  man  is  limited  to  seventj- « 
years,  and  should  I  survive  to  either  of  those  decade*  y« 
will  still  he  in  the  prime  of  life.   Yon  arc  beantiial  m 
discreet ;  you  are  also  rich ;  hecanse  whatever  I P***"* 
yours.  With  such  attractions,  what  man  would  icfiiX7i>f 
hand  ?   I  should  say  he  would  be  too  happy  to  oliii» 
What  think  you,  Leonidas  I" 
"  It  is  very  likely." 

"  Dou't  say  likely,  say  positively  yes  or  no." 
"  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  of  the  same  t^nitn." 
"And  what  do  you  think,  ^iHus  ?" 
"The  same  as  yourself,"  replied  he.  ^ 
"  Now,  ma  petite  Adile,  the  majority  are  on  ay"* 
and  you  will,  of  course,  accede."  --vrsl/^ 
"1  BhaU  do  no  such  thing,"  said  BU^Udilnrtiatpetnwf' 
"  But  you  must,  vu  petite  Ad^"  *^ 
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"What  matters  it  whether  I  agree  or  not?  I  intend  to 
folloir  DO  mich  examjile.  The  Holy  Virgin  forbid  that  I 
ever  should." 

"  Now,  ^tlemcn,  I  am  utisfied,**  said  the  Baron,  "  and 
jrou  wiJl  join  me  in  drinking  to  the  health  of  AdUe's 
second  husband." 

"  Such  unseasonable  and  unpleaaaat  conversation  is  in- 
tolerable," exclaimed  Ad^le,  rising  from  the  table ;  "  and  as 
joa  think  fit  to  persist  in  it,  I  shiUl  quit  the  room." 

jtMMejfesvmUfmapetUe  AMstautfewvMUi  yon  know 
I  don't  Uke  contradiction  t"  and  the  Biron  spoke  vith 
some  austerity  in  his  tone. 

AdUe  resumed  her  seat,  bnt  her  vezAtioD  was  extreme : 
she  thought  her  faushand  was  deranged. 

Meanwhile,  the  Consul  coolly  filled  every  glass,  and 
then,  bowing  to  the  company,  drank  off  hia  own,  bat  no 
one  followed  his  example. 

"  And  nov,  AdUe,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  whetim  in  the 
erect  of  my  foreseeing  my  death,  you  would  marry  a  man 
of  my  choice,  who  I  think  would  contribute  to  your  hap- 
piness, if  such  were  my  dying  injunctions  ?" 

Ad&le  began  to  cry ;  and  Leonidas,  percetTing  her  agita- 
tion, gently  remonstrated  with  the  Baron,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  diseontinne  talking  upon  n  subject  so 
inappropriate  at  dinner. 

"  Inappropriate !"  repeated  the  Baron.  "  Answer  me 
fruikly,  iLeonidaa.  If  your  most  intimate  friend  on  bis 
death-bed  conjured  you  to  marry  his  daughter,  what  would 
yon  do?" 

"  That  is  quite  another  affair,  I  should  of  course  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  dnW." 

"  And  if  yon  lored  her,  what  then 
I  should  do  so  without  hesitation." 

**  This  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  I  wanted  to  draw 
you,"  observed  the  Consul,  at  the  same  time  taking  a 
piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  he  wrote  something 
on  it  with  his  lead-pencil,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table ;  he 


then  hurriedly  drew  a  pistol  from  his  boaom,  placed  it  to 
his  mouth,  and  fired  it  before  any  one  had  time  to  prevent 
him. 

Adile  (ien  senseless  on  the  flow,  while  the  two  gentle- 
men and  the  servanU  looked  at  each  other  aghast  with 
!  homw. 

.  We  need  Bcarcdy  add,  that  in  doe  time  Leonidas 
I  is  united  to  the  widow  of  hia  very  accommodating 
'Mead. 

Such  is  the  "  Devil  in  Torkey,"  which,  with 
numerous  d^ects,  is  neverUielese  a  very  enter- 
taining production.  Judged  by  the  European 
standfu-d,  it  has  many  £miUs.  It  is  overcrowded 
with  horrors,  and  these  are  too  often  dwelt  upon 
with  far  too  great  minnteness.  The  true  artist  may 
excite  our  terror,  but  never  our  disgust  There 
are,  moreover,  a  variety  of  characters  and  iucidents 
introduced  which  tend  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  reader  without  aiding  the  progress  of  the  tale. 
The  author  describes  crimes  euough  without  going 
out  of  his  way  to  detail  certMU  horrible  cere- 
monials said  to  be  practised  by  the  Jews  of  Oon- 
Btantinople ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
his  story  to  paint  the  pofligacy  of  the  higher 
order  of  Greek  clergy  m  that  great  city.  We 
shall  be*gb4,  however,  to  me^  "  Ste&iuis  Xenos' 
^ain ;  but  if  he  again  chooses  to  exhibit  himself 
in  an  English  dress,  we  reoommend  him  to  show 
somewhat  more  deference  to  the  tastes  and  the 
prejudices  of  his  readers  than  he  has  displayed  in 
the  "  Devil  in  Turkey." 


LIGHT  AND  BABKNESa* 


It  is  somewhat  amnnng  to  observe  the  course 
taken  hy  that  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  all 
toankind,  the  newspaper,  upon  the  occurrence  <^ 
any  very  bnnous  crime,  or  the  ezeentioa  of  any 
extraordinarily  atrodons  murderer.  On  one  side 
of  the  broadsheet  we  find  column  after  column 
minutely  detailing  every  particular  that  can  be 
ascertained  respecting  the  offence  and  the  offender, 
but  when  we  reverse  the  sheet  we  fall  foul  of  a 
ceoisor  who  rebukes  us  in  no  measured  terms  for 
bestowing  time  and  attention  upon  the  labotve  of 
hie  humble  colleague,  the  reporter.  Nay,  tlie  latter 
is  generally  accused  of  "  pandering  to  a  perverted 
taste,"  his  readers  are  convicted,  umieard,  of  "  mor- 
bid curiosity;"  and,  from  the  unapproachable  height 
of  a  leading  article,  the  pitying  s^  will  sometimes 
regret  that  "several  respectaUy-dressed  persona, 
and  even  females,"  were  perceived  among  the  spec- 
tators of  an  execution. 

It  is,  however,  sadly  to  be  feared  that  all  those 
fine  phrases  and  sentimentalismB  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  tiuui  mere  cant — ^rec<^niBed  and  conven- 
tional, perhaps,  but  still  pure  and  nnmitigated 


cant  People  have  human  feelings  and  cannot  be 
preached  out  o(  them,  be  the  assurance  that  th^ 
are  deficient  in  a  fiancifiil  delicacy,  ^dien  they  in- 
dulge tUem,  ever  so  perseveringly  rqieated  by  our 
dufy  and  we^y  monitors.  Precasely  the  same  feel- 
ing that  attracted  Athenians  to  the  representation  of 
the  "  Agamemnon"  of  iEschylns,  and  draws  crowds, 
while  we  are  writing,  to  witness  Mr.  Phelps's 
performance  of  "  Macbeth,"  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
but  far  more  powerful  and  intense  in  proportion  as 
reality  is  mightier  and  more  impressive  than 
fiction,  irresistibly  absorbs  our  attention  when  we 
have  notice  given  us  of  the  commiamon  of  a  crime 
of  extraordinary  atrocity,  or  of  the  terrible  ven- 
geance that  the  Law  takes  upon  a  convicted  mur- 
derer. In  the  presence  of  the  most  awful  events 
of  individual  life,  conventionalities  such  as  are  desi- 
derated hy  the  respectabilities  of  the  newspa|>er 
press  have  in  tmth  no  place  whatever.  The  nund 
of  one  that  listens  to  tiie  narrative  ai  a  heinous 
crime  is  lifted  frcmi  its  ordinary  qthere,  and  wrapt 
in  horror  and  astomahment  while  it  contemplates 
deeds  strange  and  alien  to  its  own  nature.  The 
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calprit  is  regarded  widi  admintitai  unmixed  with 
esteem,  and  we  are  irresistibly  attracted  to  obeerve 
the  outward  figure  that  envelopes  a  soul  grandiose 
in  the  courage  with  whicb  it  scorns  the  restraint 
of  law  human  and  divine,  and  terrible  in  tlie  evils 
which  it  has  wrought  upon  mankind  in  the  persons 
of  individual  sufferers.  In  such  cases  the  imagina- 
tion of  every  one  forms  the  talc  into  an  epic  or  a 
tragedy  with  all  the  fervour,  though  without  the 
skill,  of  the  artists  whose  eomposition  we  read  or 
listen  to  unrebuked,  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to 
upbraid  the  more  impulnve  as  cruel  or  sanguinary 
when  they  flock  to  witness  the  last  dreadful  scene 
of  a  real  drama.  No  sane  person  would  entertain 
any  feeling  that  could  be  classed  as  pleasurable 
from  witnesHog  the  mere  extinction  of  animal 
life.  Public  coiiosity  does  not  j^Ty  into  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  or  revel  in  the  carnage  of  the  alauffh- 
terhouse.  A  mighty  beast  of  prey,  on  the  otiaer 
hand,  each  as  a  lion  or  tiger,  or  a  criminal  whose 
deeds  have  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  the  natural 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  the  sight  of  whom  recalls 
mingled  emotions  of  fear  and  pity,  and  a  sense  of 
retributive  justice,  will  always  collect  a  crowd  of 
gazers  as  long  as  human  beings  exist  and  are  influ- 
enced by  their  ordinary  human  sympathies. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Mrs. 
Crowe  has  selected  her  themes  from  the  regions  of 
the  dark  and  terrible.  Assassinations,  murderers 
^onised  by  the  reappearance  of  their  victims,  dead 
«r  miraculously  alive,  the  imMmceivable  twists  and 
turnugs  of  circumstantial  evidence,  sometimes  lead- 
ing to  poetic  justice,  but  too  often  to  the  condem- 
nation of  the  innocent,  fill  her  pages  with  matter 
of  infinite  variety  and  intero^  In  all  of  her  tales, 
however,  a  moral,  and  that  an  usefbl  one,  is  unob- 
trusively suggested ;  and  her  skill  in  so  doing  is 
hardly  leas  remarkable  than  the  lucid  and  easy 
style  with  which  her  narrative  is  illustrated. 

France,  as  might  bo  expected  of  the  country  in 
which  cattses  ciUhrts  are  indigenous,  supplies  a 
fair  proportion  of  subjects  to  our  weird-woman. 
The  "  Accusation,"  the  "  Tile-burner  and  his  Fa- 
mily," the  "  Story  of  Lesnrquee,"  the  "  Priest  of 
St  Quentin,"  "Antoine  de  Chaulieu's  Wedding- 
day,"  the  "Prisoners,"  the  " Lycanthroplst,"  and 
the  "  Oonciergerie,"  show  an  indubitably  Gallic 
origin.  Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany,  contribute 
their  quotas,  no  less  distinctly  characterised ;  but 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  it  would 
ceem  that  the  newspaper  have  gleaned  everything 
that  is  reasonably  detestable  and  interesting. 

l^e  "  Accusation,"  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  a  tale  of  earlier  historical  date  than  any 
other  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Its  first  important 
era  is  the  Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew's-day,  on 
which  a  Count  Joachim  de  Chateauroux,  the  mill* 
tary  commandant  of  Rouen,  loses  his  first-born  sou 
iu  the  tumultuous  onslaught  of  the  bigoted  assassins 
of  the  Huguenots.  A  second  son,  however,  is  sub- 
sequently bom  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  family, 
and  retrieve  it  from  its  impoverishment}  by  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  a  wealtiiy  heiress.  The  lady 
uwiappily,  though  wealthy  and  liberal,  did  not 
possess  personal  attractions  sufQcient  to  enchain  the 
volatile  affections  of  the  young  Count   Her  not 


unfounded  jealousy  only  made  matters  -nam. 
His  home  became,  in  consequence,  very  distasteful 
to  M.  de  Clmtcauronx,  and  ho  indulged  in  frequent 
and  protracted  absences.  Upon  £e  occagion  of 
his  return  from  one  of  these,  his  lady  received  him 
with  more  than  her  usual  ungraciousnesB ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  violent  altercation  threatened  him 
with  a  vengeance  he  little  thought  of.  Upon 
separating  for  the  evening  to  sleep,  according  to 
the  usual  French  fashion,  in  separate  apartments, 
her  anger  was  expressed  in  no  measured  terms  ia 
the  presence  of  her  attendant ;  and  she  was  aiUi- 
wards  heard  by  two  of  her  servants  to  viBit  tk 
chamber  to  which  her  husband  had  retired.  Ii 
the  morning  he  was  gone.  There  were  traces  of 
blood  in  his  bedroom  and  on  the  balustrades  of 
stfurcase ;  but  there  was  nothii^f  more  that 
aeconnt  for  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
Count.  For  awhile  it  was,  or  might,  be  supposed, 
that  he  had  absented  himself  from  his  uacomfort- 
able  home  as  usual,  though  somewhat  more  ab- 
ruptly than  he  was  wont  to  do  ;  but  time  wore  on, 
and  Uiere  were  still  no  tidings  of  the  Count  Sinis- 
ter rumours  soon  began  to  be  whispered  about 
The  conduct  of  the  Countess  when  he  was  last 
seen  was  remembered,  and  commented  upon  Vrith 
little  charity.  At  last,  in  the  months  of  the  hus- 
band's kinsmen,  they  assumed  a  d^ite  shape ;  ind 
the  murder  of  the  Count  was  unequivocally  laid  to 
her  charge  by  them.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  huly 
and  her  relatives  to  remonstrate.  A  tiial  was  in- 
sisted upon;  add  the  facts  we  have  mmtioned, 
coupled  with  the  suspicious  ^sappearance  of  tuo 
servants,  Clarice  and  Morel,  who  had  sl^  in  ^ 
jacent  chambers,  were  sufficient,  as  laws  then  were, 
to  warrant  the  conrt  to  condemn  the  iuili^>p]r 
Countess  as  the  murderess  of  her  husband.  A  liy 
was  eventually  fixed  for  her  execution ;  and  Iktle 
doubt  prevailed,  either  among  lawyers  or  laymen, 
that  a  great  criminal  had  at  last  been  overtaken  by 
justice. 

On  the  eve,  however,  of  the  day  appointed, 
everybody  was  astonished  by  the  arrival  of  « 
courier,  bearing  a  pardon  for  the  unhappy  coavict, 
and  the  still  more  unexpected  intelligence  that  the 
Count  of  Chateauroux  was  still  alive,  and  wonW 
himself  appear  on  the  following  day  to  rescne  hu 
wife  from  prison,  and  conduct  her  home  in  tn- 
umi^.  The  announcement  was  fiilfilled  in  dne 
course.  The  Count  did  appear  alive,  but  looking 
pale  and  wasted,  and  it  was  said  he  had  been  Ic^ 
suffering  from  ill  health — a  circomstance  whi» 
would  also  go  some  way  to  accomit  for  his  hiving 
so  long  remained  ignorant  of  the  danger  his  wife 
incurred  fix>m  his  absence.  The  Count  and  I* 
lady  now  dwelt  together  more  regularly  than  they 
had  done  heretofore,  and  mixed  in  the  society  ot 
tiie  province  with  unusual  frequency  ;  bofc  nfl** 
withstanding  the  dead-alive  was  readily  enong* 
received  by  his  ordiaary  acquaintance^  bis  t>*^ 
family,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,,  perastw 
in  maintaining  that,  an  imposture  "ksa  put  i^F"^ 
world,  aud  that  the  Count  of  Chat^nroax,  ff» 
now  occupied  tb& ancestral  mansion.of  the  race, 
not  tiie  sanv^ae.  he  yiba  hid  K^imBEtei^y^ 
appeared  asmfi  fMmr^^^D^SroDtoiLik 
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this  way  for  eighteen  months,  wlien  the  Connt 
again  departed,  and  returned  no  more.  This  time, 
however,  there  were  no  more  rumours  of  himself  or 
his  substitute  having  been  unfairly  put  out  of  the 
way.  The  Countess  lived  as  usual  for  several 
years,  and  when  she  died,  obtained  the  last  offices 
of  the  Church  withont  objeeUon  from  her  confessor 
or  from  any  other  quarter. 

The  domun  of  Qiateauroux  was  now  left  with- 
out a  master,  unless  M.  Francoeur,  the  agent  for 
Uie  deceased  Oountess,  could  be  c^ed  bo.  Tliere 
was,  however,  no  lack  of  claimants.  The  lady>  as 
we  haw  mentioned,  was  an  heiress,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  property  would,  upon  the  death  of  herself 
and  her  hnd>and,  revert  to  her  family.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  death  of  the  Count  was  still  un- 
certain, and  until  that  was  established,  it  was  both 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  Count's  relatives  to 
preserve  tiie  estate  intact  for  him.  The  conae- 
fiuences  were  a  protracted  and  expensive  lawsuit 
between  the  relatives  of  the  husband  and  wife,  who 
now  changed  sides  as  to  the  question  of  the  death 
of  the  Count,  the  former  affirming  his  existence  as 
stoutly  as  they  had  denied  it  upon  the  trial  of  the 
Countess,  and  the  latter  doing  exactly  the  reverse. 
Mftttcrs  were  thus  at  a  dead  lock,  when  M.  De  la 
Bive,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  late  Countess,  was  at 
ChateanronXf  in  earnest  conversation  with  M.  Fran- 
coenr  as  to  the  possibility  of  terminating  the  law- 
auitj  when  a  heavy  footstep  was  heim3,  and  an 
elderly  man  entered  the  apartment.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  gentlemen,  they  both,  with  one 
accord,  cast  their  eyes  up  towards  the  picture  of 
old  Count  Joachim,  the  father  of  the  last  inha- 
bitant of  the  castle.  It  seemed  as  if  the  picture 
had  stepped  out  of  the  frame.  Never  was  there 
Buch  a  resembUmce  between  a  living  being  and  a 
picture,  in  face,  figure,  clothes,  and  everything. 
Francoeur  was  most  affected  by  the  singular  appa- 
rition. Though  in  the  company  of  ano^er,  and 
in  broad  daylight,  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  con- 
vinced he  saw  a  being  of  another  world. 

"Without  commenting  upon  their  confusion  more 
than  by  observii^  that  age  had  increased  the  re- 
sembltmce  he  alvra^n  bore  to  his  fa&er,  the  stranger 
addressed  the  two  gentlemen  hy  name,  inquired 
after  his  wife,  the  Countess,  appeared  shocked  and 
£^eved  to  hear  of  her  deaUi,  and  then,  to  their 
astonishment,  denied  that  he  had  ever  beeq  aware 
she  had  been  accused  of  his  death,  or  that  he  had 
returned  after  the  mysterious  absence  first  men- 
tioned, and  dwelt  with  her  for  eighteen  months. 
M.  De  la  Rive,  though  imable  to  account  for  the 
strange  mystery  of  the  whole  aflfair,  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  recognising  the  Connt  in  the  aged  stranger 
before  him.  Two  old  servants,  left  in  charge  of 
the  chateau,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
town,  were  equally  convinced  of  his  identity ;  but 
31.  de  FranoMUT  gave  very  significant  indioition 
that  he  was  far  from  being  convinced.  "  He  had," 
he  said,  "  been  deceived  by  an  impostor  once,  as 
it  aeemed ;  he  would  take  care  not  to  be  so  again." 

To  Ihe  house  of  M.  Fnmcoenr,  however,  the 
stranger  prqposed  to  resort  for  the  night,  as  there 
-was  no  accommodation  in  the  chateau,  which  had 
iTeen  inhabited  by  a  few  servants  only  since  the 
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death  of  the  Countess;  and  to  this  proposal^M. . 
Francoeur,  after  some  hesitation,  assented.        '  •' 

As  they  were  proceeding  thither  the  stranget 
observed  to  his  host,  that  he  had  made  several 
alterations  there  since  he  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  "  In  particular,"  said  he,  "  I  remember 
diere  used  to  be  a  well  at  the  end  of  yonder  field, 
which  seems  to  have  been  filled  up."  M.  Franeteur 
seemed  to  start  at  the  remark,  but  replied,  that  he 
had  caused  it  to  be  done  during  the  infancy  of  his 
children,  to  whom  it  might  have  proved  dangerous. 
Nothing  further  passed  at  the  time,  but  in  ther 
course  of  the  evening  M.  Francoeur  privately  in- 
timated to  his  guest  that  he  knew  lum  to  be  aa 
impostor,  and  should  not  suffer  him  to  intrude 
himself  upon  the  estate  of  another.  He  knew,  he 
said,  the  Count  of  Chateauroux  was  dead ;  but  to 
all  inquiries  by  the  stranger  as  to  the  means  of  hia 
acquiring,  or  being  able  to  substantiate  such  know- 
ledge, he  refused  to  give  any  reply.  On  the  next 
day,  however,  the  soi-disant  Count  repaired  to  the 
chateau  and  took  undisputed  possession,  and,  after 
some  time,  summoned  M.  Francceur  to  render  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  To  this  the  agent 
made  no  objection ;  for  though  he  had  all  along 
rather  ostentatiously  treated  M.  de  la  Bive  as  the 
real  owner,  he  had  been  unable  to  convince  that 
gentleman  tl}at  the  present  inmate  of  Chateauroux 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  the  real  Count  was  dead. 
In  the  course  of.  investigation,  inquiries  had  been 
made  of  the  old  priest  who  had  confessed  the 
Countess  on  her  death-bed ;  but  now  that  his  peni- 
tent was  no  more,  the  holy  man  had  no  hesitation 
in  avowing  that  she  had  told  him  it  was  true  she 
had  gone  to  the  door  of  her  husband's  room  on  the 
night  of  his  mysterious  disappearance,  to  endea- 
vour to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  him,  but  had 
been  stopped  by  false  pride  from  entering  it  and 
accomplishing  that  good  purpose ;  that  she  was 
perfectly  innocent  of  his  death,  and  unable  to 
account  for  his  voluntary  or  involuntary  departure, 
whichever  it  might  be ;  and  though  the  stranger, 
whose  forthcoming  had  saved  her  from  an  igno- 
minious death,  had  dwelt  in  the  ch&teau  with  her 
for  eighteen  months,  she  was  equally  nnconscions 
by  what  agency  his  omnrtnne  arrival  had  been 
secured,  or  whither  he  had  gone.  She  was,  how- 
ever, certain  that  he  was  not  her  husband  the  Count 
of  Chateauroux. 

Now,  about  the  time  that  M.  Francwur  had  been 
appointed  to  render  in  his  accounts,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  making  some  extensive  alterations  in  his 
house  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  M.  de  la  Rive,  to 
whose  son  it  was  proposed  Mademoiselle  Francoeur 
should  be  affianced,  was  cognisant  of  these  changes, 
and  had  been  present  at  an  interview  with  the 
architect  who  was  to  superintend  them.  The  lat- 
ter pointed  out  that  the  new  well  must  be  filled  up 
to  carry  out  the  projected  arrangements ;  and  as 
they  were  generally  of  an  important  character,  it 
was  necessary  to  omain  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
previously  to  th^r  being  made.  With  the  accounts 
of  M.  Francoeur,  accordii^ly,  a  request  to  tiiat 
effect  was  sent  to  M.  Chateauroux;  and  on  the 
next  day  he  came  to  view  the  place  and  discuss 
the  matter,  as  a  careful  landlord  would  do,  and 
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h  brought  with  him  M.  de  la  Kive  and  the  architect 

I  as  his  conipanioDs.    In  the  course  of  the  conver- 

Bation  the  subject  of  closing  the  old  well  was 
mooted :  and  when  it  was  alleged  that  the  water 
I         had  been  tainted  and  become  mifit  for  nee, 
I         architect  was  desired  to  go  down  and  examine  it 
It  waa  dry,  as  often  happens  when  a  new  and 
deeper  well  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an- 
other.    But,"  said  the  arclutect,  "  have  you  ever 
beard  of  anybody  being  lost  hereabouts? — for  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  if  there  are  not  here  the  remains 
of  cloUies  and  a  human  body.  Send  down  a  basket." 
His  request  was  immediately  complied  with  ; 
and  when  a  heap  of  what  seemed  dirt,  mingled 
with  black  decaying  bones,  together  with  a  watch, 
encrusted  with  met,  was  drawn  to  the  surface,  M. 
FranccBur  turned  ghastly  pale,  and  seemed  to  have 
leceived  a  deadly  blow.    And  in  truth  it  was  so. 
For  three  days  more  he  lingered  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness ;  but  before  he  died  he  revealed  the  sad  and 
•    secret  end  of  the  loet  Count  of  Cliateauroux. 

It  had  happened  that  M.  Fraocceur  had  been 
suspected  by  the  unhappy  noUeman  of  abusing  the 
confidence  rnused  in  mm  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Counten,  over  which  he  had  unlimited 
control ;  and  if  his  suspicions  were  not  very  clearly 
expressed,  it  was  at  all  events  beyond  doubt  that 
he  was  determiucd  to  investigate  how  it  was  the 
money  required  to  purchase  an  estate  greatly 
desired  by  the  lady,  owing  to  its  contiguity  to  her 
own  possessions,  was  not  forthcoming  when  the 
property  came  into  the  market,  and  was  snapped 
up  by  a  competitor  with  readier  resources.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  agent  had  employed  the  funds  of 
his  client  in  specdations  of  his  own,  from  which 
he  could  not  suddenly  have  withdrawn  them  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  great  loss,  and  the  obvious 
inference  that  he  had  been  abusing  his  trust  It  was 
on  this  subject  that  the  Count  had  sought  an  inter- 
view with  him  before  he  repaired  to  Chateanronx 
for  the  last  time,  and  invited  him  to  come  thither 
early  in  the  roonung,  and  then  enter  into  a  thorough 
explanation  of  the  matter.  After  the  Count  had 
left  him,  Francoeur  was  at  his  wit's  end.  At  night 
he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep ;  and  before  day- 
break turned  out  into  the  open  air,  and  paced  up 
and  down  before  his  house,  moodily  imagining 
excuses  and  evasions,  by  which  he  might  escape 
from  the  dreaded  investigation. 

Now  it  had  happened  that  the  Count,  who  had 
returned  principally  with  the  object  of  protecting 
the  property  of  bis  lady  from  dilapidation  (for 
fliough  he  had  long  ceased  to  love  her,  yet,  as  an 
honourable  man,  he  still  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  watch  over  her  interests),  had  been  so  shock^ 
and  outraged  by  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
her,  that  he  bad,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  determined  to 
quit  a  place  she  made  so  distasteful  to  him  with  all 
speed.  He  accordingly  rose  about  the  same  time 
as  FranccBur,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  tiie  latter, 
stood  before  him  unexpectedly  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  and  told  him  that  he  should  absent  him- 
self for3i\vith  from  home.  To  do  this  he  required 
a  sum  he  mentioned  ;  and  the  request  was  not  an 
unusual  one,  for  the  Count  always  drew  from  the 
agent  the  fionds  he  required  for  his  ordinary  dis-  ■< 


■  bursements.    Some  conversation  ae  to  the  exact 
balance  that  ought  to  be  in  M.  Francccur's  lundE 

;  waa  closed  by  an  observation  that  the  Count's  hand 
was  bleeding  as  from  a  cut,  which  was  explained 
by  the  latter  to  have  been  caused  by  his  haviiig 
broken  scone  glass  cases  in  his  bedroom,  when  lie 
rose  before  daybreak.  M.FTanc(£ur,aBincoarteif 
bound,  begged  the  Count  to  wait  while  he  vest 
into  the  house  to  obtain  some  rags  to  staunch  tlie 
wound.  After  having  found  some,  he  was  about 
to  return,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  al» 
took  with  him  the  money  required  by  hia  guest, 
that  troublesome  inquirer  might  perhaps  departan 
hifl  hasty  journey  without  twther  question  ae  to  i 
the  accounts.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  went 
to  his  study  and  took  out  the  money  ;  but  before 
he  could  rejoin  the  Count,  a  large  and  powerM 
dog  of  the  Bt  Bernard  breed  escaped  from  the 
study,  in  which  he  was  shut  as  a  guard  to  the 
house  by  night,  and  more  especially  to  that  part  of 
it  that  held  the  strong  box.  M.  de  Chateauronx 
at  this  moment  had  drawn  some  water  from  the 
well,  and  was  bending  over  the  backet  to  wash  his 
wounded  haad.  The  dog  bounded  towards  him, 
and,  before  he  was  aware  of  its  presence,  it  hid,  in 
its  gambols,  sprung  up  against  his  shoulders,  nude 
him  lose  his  balance,  and  precipitated  him  into  flie 
well.  For  a  minute  or  two  Uie  agent  heard  the  ' 
Count's  voice  calling  him  by  name,  hut  FraiicMT 
remained  immoveable.  The  voice  became  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  soon  ceased  altogether.  The  | 
agent  might  not  have  been  able  to  save  him,  but,  , 
alas  I  he  did  not  make  the  attempt ;  he  felt,  after- 
wards, that  he  had  murdered  bim:.  Still,  it  mi^ 
have  been  a  truer  and  better  policy  to  have  divulged 
the  death,  and  represeiited  it,  as  indeed  it  mainly 
was,  to  have  been  the  result  of  accident  But  no; 
Francceur  knew  that  the  investigation  of  hia  ac- 
counts might  accidentally  be  mooted  in  Uie  inqtuiy,  | 
and  that  not  merely  hu  dutracfcer  and  propei^, 
but  even  his  life,  might  be  imperilled  by  BuejudoDE 
attaching  to  the  strange  circumstances  under  wliid 
M.  de  Chateauroux  came  to  his  end.  It  was  ym 
this  fatal  certainty  in  his  sole  knowledge  that  the 
agent  heard  of  the  impending  danger  of  the  nn- 
happy  widow ;  but  hia  lips  were  sealed.  To  divulgf- 
what  he  knew  was  inevitable  ruin.  That  the  so- 
called  M.  de  Chateauroux,  who  appeared  when  the 
Countess  was  pardoned,  coxdd  be  nothing  but  an 
impostor,  he  made  no  scruple  of  af&nning  m 
that  person  in  private,  though,  for  the  sake  of  ^ 
lady,  he  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  re- 
cognition of  the  identity.    But  how  the  substitute 

■  was  provided,  or  whither  he  went,  he  knew  no 
more  than  the  Oountess ;  and  equally  ignorai^ 
he  of  the  elderly  stranger  who  had  taken  poBaei- 
aion  of  Chateauroux  without  dispute,  and  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  final  discover)'  in  the  well. 

It  was  a  little  before  the  unhappy  agent  had 
made  his  confession  that  this  point  was  also  dearw 
up  by  the  stranger  in  conversation  with  M.  de  » 
Rive.  His  life  had  been  strange  and  eventfiil- 
At  an  early  age  he  remembered  a  town,  which,  m 
later  years,  he  recognised  to  be  Rouen,  and  a  ge"' 
tleman  whom  he  called  fath^,and  heard  address^ 
as  CQmmaiidant.  DiSDhedtaKlstiQ^lO^^  ^  ^ 
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cliildhood  was,  that  he  was  torn  from  hiB  mother 
by  armed  men  in  the  course  of  ft  fnrioos  tomnlt; 
that,  young  as  he  was,  he  received  a  Bwordnnit 
from  one  soldier,  but  was  saved  by  the  pity  of 
another.  The  latter  afterwards  adopted  him,  and 
settled  him  with  n  hair-dreaser  in  Paris,  from 
whom  he  learnt  his  trade.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  happened  to  attcud  upon  M.  Adolphe  de  la 
Kive,  the  brother,  now  dead,  of  Eugetie  de  la 
Rive,  with  whom  he  was  conferring.  At  first 
Adolphe  mistook  him  for  M.  de  Chateauroux ;  and 
when  his  mistake  was  discoyered,  persuaded  him 
to  personate  the  unhappy  nobleman  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  falsv-ly-accused  widow  from  the 
scaffold.  After  he  liad  played  the  part  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  we  have  H^en,  he  entered  a  merchant's 
house,  and  rapidly  accumulated  a  fortune.  An 
accidental  meeting  with  Clarice,  who  mistook  him 
for  her  old  master,  and  the  information  afibrded 
by  her,  tiiat  it  was  owing  to  the  hints  of  M.  Fran- 
cDBur  that  she  and  IMorel  had  absconded,  directed 
his  suspicions  against  the  agent  more  strongly  than 
his  own  observations  had  already  done.  The  result 
we  have  already  seen.  It  was  beyond  a  doubt  the 
stranger  was  the  elder  brother  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  childhood  during  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  He  preferred,  however,  to  re- 
main in  the  position  of  a  wealthy  bourgeois  to 
claiming  the  title  and  estate  which  had  devolved 
upon  him.  The  latter  he  surrendered  to  M.  de  la 
Rive  witliout  hesitation  or  regret  By  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  however,  with  the  eon  of  M. 
de  la  Rive,  the  properly  which  he  relinqnished 
for  himself  was  lUtimately  enjoyed  by  his  grand- 
children. 

In  this  tale,  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  in 
the  three  volumes,  we  are  airaid  that  historic  truth 
has  somewhat  suifered,  as  upon  other  occasions, 
for  the  sake  of  "  making  things  pleasant."  A  sub- 
sequent story,  that  of  "  Joseph  Leaurques,"  bears  a 
more  deeply  marked  stamp  of  reality  about  ib,  and 
is,  we  are  afraid,  merely  one  instance  among  thou- 
sands of  a  class  of  grievous  accidents  which  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

Lesurques  was  a  country  gentleman  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, who  had  resorted  to  Paris  in  the  year 
1796  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  those  educational 
advantages  for  his  children  which  a  metropolis  alone 
can  supply.  But  a  little  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  arrival  of  the  family  in  their  new  domicile 
Ythea  the  following  incident  took  place.  But  we 
must  give  the  tale  in  Mrs.  Crowe's  words : — 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  mominfr  of  the  8t1i  Flor^al  (a 
month  which  consisted,  in  the  then  French  calendar,  of  htUf 
AprQ  and  half  May),  the  guard  at  the  Barnire  de  Cha* 
renton  obsen-ed  four  bor&emen  pass  through  the  gate,  and 
take  the  road  to  Melnn.  It  vas  not  difficult  to  perceive 
'.hat  the  animals  they  rode,  though  handsome  and  in  good 
condition,  were  on  hire;  whilst,  from  the  lively  jests  which 
seemed  to  be  circulating  nmongst  the  cavaliers,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  leaving  llie  city  for  a  day's  diversion  in  the 
couDtn,-.  A  closer  observer  might  perhaps  have  disco- 
vered some  traces  of  anxiety  beneath  their  smiles  and 
laiwlitN- ;  and  a  slisrht  metaUic  clang  that  was  heard  now 
and  then,  when  their  Impatient  homes  reared  or  plunged, 
would  have  snggestril  tlie  suspicion  that  they  carried  arms 
beneath  thetr  long  riding-coats. 

The  little  party  reached  Mongeron,  a  village  on  the  road  to 


MeluD,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock ;  one  of  them  having 
salloped  forward  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  a  luncheon  to 
be  pKpareil  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Poste.  Tliey  ate  with  excellent 
appedte,  and  after  their  repast  two  of  them  called  fur  pipes, 
and  smoked  very  deliberately  till  towards  three  o'clock, 
when,  having  taken  their  coffee  at  a  neighbouring  casino, 
they  mounted  their  horses  again  and  pursued  their  journey. 
The  road  they  selected  waa  that  which  leads  throng^  tlie 
forest  of  Senart,  and  as  it  was  protected  from  the  sun  on 
each  side  by  rows  of  elm-trees  in  luxuriant  foliage,  ihey 
allowed  the  reins  to  drop  on  their  horses*  necks,  and  ad- 
vanced at  a  foot* fl  pace,  as  if  to  enjo^  the  peasant  shade. 

In  this  manaer  they  reached  Ldeursamt,  a  beautifal 
village,  surrounded  at  that  period  by  a  forest,  and  famoos 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  Henry  tV.'s  adventure  with  the 
miller ;  and  here  they  made  a  somewhat  unusual  stay ; 
one  of  their  horses  had  lost  a  shoe,  and  the  chain  which 
attached  the  spur  of  one  of  the  riders  to  his  boot  was 
broken.  This  last,  on  entering  the  village,  stopped  at  the 
house  of  a  woman  called  Chatdaia,  tlimmuidim,  of  whom 
he  requested  acup  of  coflFee,  and  arited  also  for  some  strong 
thread  to  repair  bis  chua  withal,  which  she  gave  him ;  but 
observing  that  he  was  not  very  expert  at  the  job,  she  sum- 
moned her  maid  to  his  assistance,  during  which  operation 
they  bad  both,  of  course,  ample  leisure  to  Qotice  hifl  per- 
son and  features.  In  the  mean  time  the  others  bad  ridden 
through  the  village  as  far  as  an  inn  kept  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Champeaux,  where  they  alighted  and  called  for 
wine ;  whilst  the  horse  that  had  lost  its  shoe  was  sent  to 
the  blacksmith's.  They  then  all  repaired  to  the  widow 
Chatelain's,  where  Ibey  played  several  caroes  at  billiards  ; 
after  which,  having  once  more  refreshed  themselves  with  a 
draught  of  wine  at  the  inn,  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
started  in  the  direction  of  Melun,  about  half-past  eight  In 
the  evening. 

When  Champeux  returned  into  the  room  they  had  just 
quitted,  he  found  a  sabre  in  its  sheath,  that  one  of  the 
party  had  forgotten.  This  he  immediately  sent  after  them, 
out  they  were  already  too  far  on  their  way  to  be  overtaken 
by  the  messenger.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  however, 
the  owner  returned  in  great  haste  to  reclaim  it ;  it  was  he 
whose  spur  had  been  repaired  at  the  Umonadiire'i,  and, 
having  hastily  tossed  off  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  buckled  oa 
his  sword,  he  put  his  horse  to  its  speed,  and  rode  off  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  come. 

Precisely  at  the  same  moment,  the  courier  bearing  the 
mail  From  Paris  to  Lyons  drove  into  the  village  of  Lieur- 
saint,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses.  It  was  exactly 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  already  quite  dark.  He  was 
presently  away  again,  with  fresh  horses  and  postilion,  gal- 
loping at  full  speed  towards  the  forest  of  Senart.  'The 
carriage  which  in  those  days  conveyed  the  French  mails  is 
described  as  an  elegant,  light  vehicle,  with  a  strong  box 
behind  for  the  letters,  and  room  within  for  two  persons, 
one  place  being  occupied  by  the  courier  in  charge  of  the 
bags,  and  the  other  being  let  to  any  traveller  who  was  wil- 
ling to  pay  for  it  On  the  present  occauon  this  place  was 
occupied  hy  a  gentleman,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  had  booked  himself  under  the  name  of  "  Laborde, 
silk  mercer  at  Lyons."  At  about  two  hours'  journey  from 
Lieursaint,  the  road  sinks  into  a  hollow,  out  of  which  it 
rises  on  the  other  side  by  a  veiy  steep  ascent,  and  up  this 
the  postilion  was  slowly  walkinir  Ids  horses,  when  there 
was  a  mstle  in  the  thicket,  foUowed  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  four  men,  two  of  whom  seized  the  horses' 
heads,  whilst  the  other  two  attacked  the  postilion,  and  in 
a  moment  separated  his  head  from  his  body  ;  at  the  same 
instant  the  courier  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  his  fellow- 
traveller,  both  murders  being  performed  so  dexterously 
that  not  a  cry  escaped  from  the  victims.  The  coffer  was 
then  forced  open,  uid  the  assassins  possessed  themselves 
of  all  the  money  the  courier  carried  with  him,  amounting 
to  a  sum  of  75,000  francs,  in  bills,  bank-notes,  and  silver. 
They  then  returned  immediately  to  Paris,  the  fifth  con- 
spirator being  mounted  on  one  of  the  carriage- horses,  and 
betwixt  the  hours  of  four  and  five  in  the  morning  they  re- 
entered the  ci^  by  the  Barri^  de  Rambonillet. 

A  bolder  and  more  reckless  enterprise  than  this  has 
seldom  been  undertaken;  and  even  a:'  that  period,  when 
deeds  of  blood  and  violence  were  too  common  in  France, 
it  awakened  terror  and  amazement  throughoutthe  country. 
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The  Rsnsuns  wrre  soreely  in  Puis  before  intelligenre  of 
wbnt  had  occurred  had  renched  the  authoritiex,  and  the 
most  rigorous  measures  beea  instituted  for  their  dis- 
coTcry. 

The  first  indication  met  with  was  the  post-horse,  which 
the  rider  had  turned  loose  on  the  Boulevards,  ad  which 
was  found  wandering  about  the  Place  Royale.  It  was  also 
asceitnined  that  fonr  other  horaes,  bathed  in  sweat,  evi- 
dently much  over-ridden,  had  been  brought  into  the  yard 
of  a  stable-keepf  r  named  Muiron,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
momiDif.  Muiron  admitted  at  once  thai  they  had  been 
hired  on  the  previous  day  bv  two  persons  known  to  him  ; 
one  as  a  Monsieur  Bernard,  the  other  ns  Couriol.  The 
former  was  instantly  arrested,  but  the  latter,  with  thereat 
of  the  band,  had  effected  bis  escape  i  nevertheless,  as  the 
whole  country  was  on  the  alerl^  and  the  descriptions 
ffivea  the  innkeepers  where  the  four  horsemen  bad 
baited  were  eztremel;^  preos^  there  seemed  little  chance 
of  their  ultimate  evasion. 

Wkh  respect  to  the  fifth,  the  people  st  the  post-offic«>, 
where  he  had  taken  his  pbce,  described  his  person  with 
equal  accuracy.  In  the  mean  time,  Couriol  had  taken 
refuse  in  the  bouse  of  a  friend,  named  Bruer,  who  resided 
at  Cnateaa  Thierry,  whither  he  was  traced  and  arreRtcd. 
In  the  same  house  was  found  Guesno  (a  friend  of  Le- 
surques),  who  appears  to  have  gone  there  on  business  of 
his  own.  They  however  seized  him  and  Bnier  also,  toge- 
ther with  their  papers ;  bat  the  two  latter  having  clearly 
iwored  thor  alitit  were  dismissed  ;  whereupon  Guesno  de- 
manded back  lus  papers. 

"  Come  to-morrow  momiog,*'  said  the  magistrate,  "and 
Aey  diall  be  delivered  to  you." 

Now,  Guesno  was  extremely  anxious  about  his  papers, 
the  want  of  which  was  retarding  some  business  he  had  in 
hand,  so  on  the  ensuing  morning  be  started  betimes  for 
the  police-office,  and,  as  the  fates  would  hare  it,  who 
should  he  meet  on  his  way  but  his  old  ftiend  Lesurques ! 
Naturally  enough,  they  fell  to  discussing  this  strange 
affair,  which  was  then  the  theme  of  every  tougue,  and,  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  they  proceeded  arm-in-arm  till  they 
reached  tbe  office,  where,  partly  from  curiosity  and  partly 
for  the  sake  of  his  friend's  company,  Lesurques  consented 
to  wait  fior  Qnesno  till  his  business  was  concluded.  Tbey 
were,  however,  so  early  that  Danbenton,  the  magistrate, 
had  not  yet  arrived ;  so  the  two  friends  seated  themselves 
in  the  ante-room,  through  which  tliey  expected  him  to 
pass,  where  several  other  persons  were  also  waiting,  and 
amongst  them  the  witnesses  who  had  been  brought  in 
from  Lieursaint  and  Mongeron,  to  give  evidence  against 
Couriol  and  the  others. 

Danbenton,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  entered  his  office 
by  another  door,  was  busily  engaged  in  looking  over  the 
informations  relative  to  this  business,  when  one  of  his 
assistants  hastily  entered  to  infiorm  bim  that  some  women 
in  the  ante-room  declared  that  two  of  the  murderers  were 
calmly  sitting  amongst  them.  The  magistrate  could  not 
believe  it,  and  he  sent  for  the  women,  separately,  to 
question  tbem ;  hut  in  answer  to  bis  inquiries,  they  both 
positively  reiterated  their  assertions.  One  was  the  maid 
Santon,  who  bad  served  tbe  travellers  whilst  dining  at  the 
inn  8t  Mongeron ;  the  other  was  Grossetete,  ser\-ant  to 
Madame  Cbatelain,  the  limonadiire,  who  had  mended  the 

Sur,  given  tbem  coffee,  and  seen  them  playing  at  bU- 
Td» :  tbey  were  confident  that  they  were  not  mistsken. 
Still  the  magistrate,  who  appean  to  have  been  most 
worthy  of  fats  office,  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  guilty  parties  would  so  recklessly  run  into  the 
lion's  jaws ;  and  he  urged  the  women  to  consider  well  the 
,  consequences  of  what  they  were  saying — the  lives  of  two  of 
their  fellow-creatures  bung  upon  their  breath ;  bat  their 
conviction  was  not  to  he  shaken.  He  then  bade  them  sit 
down,  whilst  be  called  in  the  gentlemen  separately,  snd 
conversed  with  them  both  on  indifferent  matters,  and  also 
on  the  late  assassination.  When  be  dismissed  them,  pro- 
mising Guesno  to  send  bim  bis  papers,  he  again  turned 
to  tbe  women,  whom  be  hoped  to  find  ready  to  retract 
their  assertions;  on  tbe  contrary,  tbey  were  more  than 
ever  confident  of  th«r  correctness.  Nothing  therefore 
remained  for  the  magistrate  bnt  to  order  the  immediate 
arrest  of  Guesno  and  Lesurques,  although  himself,  espe- 
cially after  the  late  conversatioii,  was  intimatelT  per- 


suaded of  their  entire  innocence.  What  a  dreadful  ntoa- 
lion  for  him ! 

The  two  prisoners  were  immediatdy  confronted  with  the 
witnesses,  who  one  and  all  swore  to  their  penoos,  agree- 
ing, without  exception,  that  Lesurques  was  the  man 
whose  spur-chain  bud  been  broken,  and  who  had  after- 
wards forgotten  his  sword  at  Lieursaint  

Lesurques,  Guesno,  Couriol,  Bernard,  Richard,  and 
Bruer,  were  all  brought  to  trial,  the  three  first  as  prin- 
cipals, and  tbe  latter  as  abettors  or  receivers,  on  whidt 
occasion  tbe  witnesses  swore  as  positively  as  before  to  the 
persons  of  lesurques  and  Gueaoo.  The  last,  however, 
proved  a  most  satisfactory  alibi,  and  Bruer  succeeded  in 
entirely  establishing  bis  innocence.  Lesurques  was  less 
fortunate,  although  his  aUhi  was  also  sworn  to  by  fifteen 
respectable  witnesses,' some  of  whom  bad  lunched  with  himr 
others  dined  with  him,  at  such  hours  as  rendered  it  physi- 
cally impossible  be  could  have  been  at  Mongeron  or  Lieur- 
saint on  tbe  day  iu  question.  The  porter,  and  workmen 
employed  in  his  house,  also  gave  testimony  in  bis  favour. 

It  was  just  as  the  jury  were  nhout  to  yield  to  the  wegfat 
of  this  evidence  that  the  well-meant  zeiu  of  a  townsman  of 
Lesurques  proved  fatal  to  him.  "nits  man  was  a  jeweller 
called  Legrand,  who  had  sworn  to  having  transacted  some 
buuness  of  importance  with  the  accused  on  the  day  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment,  which  fact  was  corroborated  by 
another  jeweller  named  Aldenoff.  Elated  at  the  weight  of 
testimony  brought  in  favour  of  bis  friend,  Legrand  most 
unfortunately  profeiTed  his  hooks,  where,  be  said,  a  certain 
entry  would  be  found  establishing  the  hcX  of  Tjesnrqttes' 
presence  in  Paris  on  the  8th  Flor^.  The  bookswereucord- 
iogly  sent  for  and  examined ;  but  an  evident  erasure  ud 
alteration  of  a  9  into  an  8  overthrew,  not  only  tbe  evidence 
of  the  jewellers,  who  were  very  respectable  men,  but  seems 
to  have  cast  a  doubt  on  that  of  all  the  other  witnesses. 
Tbe  present  of  tbe  court  pressed  for  an  expbmatian, 
which  Legrand  not  being  able  to  give,  an  order  was  issoed 
for  his  arrest,  whereupon  tbe  poor  man,  entirely  losing  Us 
presence  of  mind,  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty on  what  day  he  had  seen  Lesurques,  but  that,  bemg 
entirely  assured  of  his  innocence,  he  bad  made  that  altera- 
tion in  bis  book  with  the  hope  of  establishing  what  he  was 
satisfied  was  troe.  From  that  moment  the  tide  of  ophiint 
changed ;  the  evidence  of  tbe  other  witnesses  was  1ool»d 
upon  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
anger  and  resentment  took  possession  of  tbe  minds  faodi 
of  judge,  jur^,  and  audience.  Lesurques  alone  was  calm  ; 
tbe  more  things  went  against  him,  tlie  more  unmoved  be 
appeared. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  whilst  the  jury  bad  retired  to 
consider  the  verdict,  a  woman,  in  a  state  of  excitement 
bordering  on  insanity,  rushed  into  the  cour^  and  demanded 
to  be  beard.  Being  brought  before  tbe  president,  she 
declared,  with  tbe  utmost  vehemence,  that  Lesarqnea 
was  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 
"The  witnesses  are  deceived,"  said  she,  "hy  the  extn- 
ordinary  resemblance  which  exists  between  him  and  the 
real  criminal,  for  whom  they  mistake  him.  I  know  Um 
well ;  he  has  fled,  and  his  name  is  Duhoeque." 

This  woman,  Madelaine  Brebon,  was  Couriol's  mis  tress  ; 
and  in  making  this  avowal  to  which  her  conscience  urged 
her,  she  admitted  the  guilt  of  her  lover.  Vet  was  she  not 
believed,  nor  was  her  evidence  investigated ;  the  ill-«flects 
of  Legrand's  confession  was  yet  too  recent.  Couriol, 
Lesurques,  Bernard,  and  Richard,  were  found  guilty,  tbe 
three  first  being  condemned  to  death,  tbe  last  to  thegmUeys. 
Guesno  and  Bruer  were  acquitted. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  Lesurqoes  rose 
from  bis  seat,  and,  with  entire  composure,  declared  his 
innocence,  adding,  that  "  if  a  murder  on  the  higbway  wen 
a  fearful  crime,  itwooldbewdl  for  bis  judges  to  remember 
that  a  judicial  murder  was  no  less  so." 

Then  Couriol  arose.  "  I  am  guiltj%"  sud  he ;  **  I  confess 
it ;  but  Lesurques  is  innocent,  and  Bernard  had  no  pan  ia 
the  murder." 

Four  times  he  reiterated  this  assertion,  and  from  his 
prison  he  wrote  a  letter,  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  to 
the  same  purpose:  "  Lesurques  knew  nothuif « the  aflkir  ; 
the  names  of  the  other  parties  ct^cemed  were  Vidal, 
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Madclaine  Brebon  also  made  another  effort  to  convince 
tbc  Qutliorities  of  their  luisUike  ;  but,  straoge  to  say,  neither 
her  assurances,  nor  those  of  Couriol,  who  could  have  no 
interest  but  a  conscientious  one,  in  denying  for  Lesurques 
what  be  avowed  for  himself,  were  mflfideot  to  save  the  life 
of  this  unfortnnate  victiin.  It  b  tme,  a  petition  was  sent 
into  the  Director}-,  and  the  Directory  referred  the  matter 
to  the  corps  Ugialatif.  AU  they  asked  for  was  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  execution.  "  Must  Lesurques  die,"  said  they, 
'"because  be  has  the  misfortune  to  resemble  a  criminal  ?" 

The  answer  of  the  legislative  body  was,  "that  the  process 
had  been  strictly  VofpX ;  that  a  dDgle  cue  could  not  justify 
tiie  riidatioD  of  a  well-considered  stfttute ;  and  that  to  set 
aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury  for  the  reasons  advanced  would 
be  equivalent  to  arraigning  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
law  aa  established."  Since  the  ri^bt  of  pardon  no  lonj^er 
existed,  there  thus  remained  neither  hope  nor  help  for 
Lesurques. 

On  the  day  of  lus  execution,  he  wrote  the  foUowing 
letter  to  lus  wife,  which,  from  the  staiciBm  it  exhibited,  w«a 
very  much  admired  by  the  Republic — atthatperiod,  in  le 
midst  of  their  disordem,  aSbctiDg'  a  great  admiration  of 
classical  heroism : — 

"  My  dearest  Love, — No  man  can  elude  his  destiny — 
it  is  mine  to  die  on  a  scaffold,  tbe  victim  of  an  error.  I  shall 
meet  my  fate  as  becomes  me,  I  send  you  some  of  my 
liair ;  when  my  children  are  old  enough,  you  will  divide 
it  amongst  them.  It  is  the  only  inheritance  I^have  now  to 
Jeave  them." 

Unhappily,  it  was  si^  hia  wh(^  property  being  confis- 
cated to  tlie  state. 

After  sentence  was  pronounced  on  him,  Lesurques  also 
caused  the  following  letter  to  be  inserted  in  the  public 
journals,  addressed  to  the  real  crimiDat 

"  Be  thou,  in  whose  place  I  am  to  die,  content  with  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life.  The  day  will  probably  yet  come  that 
YOU  will  find  yourself  in  tbe  bandsofjaBtice— then  remem- 
bcr  me !  Thinlc  of  uy  children,  and  of  tbeir  broken-hearted 
mother,- covered  wiUi  di^^ce.  Restore  them  their  good 
nnme ;  repair  their  dreadful  misfortune,  which  has  wholly 
-or^oated  in  the  fatal  resemblance  betwixt  you  and  me." 

The  executions  took  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  1797. 
As  they  went  through  the  streets,  Couriol  stood  up  in  the 
cart,  and  cried  aloud  to  the  people,  "  I  am  guilty,  but 
Lcsnrqucais  innocent!''  The  latter  died  forgiving  all  men, 
and  calling  God  to  witness  the  injniUce  of  his  sentence. 

Amongst  diose  who  wereperfectly  satisfied  of  Lesurques' 
innocence  was  Dauhenton,  tbe  Justice  of  tbe  Peace ;  and 
as  he  had  unfortunately  been  a  principal  agent  in  the 
catastrophe,  he  felt  that  nothing  could  appease  bis  remorse 
Trat  Ibe  reintegration  of  the  victim's  fame — a  tardy,  but, 
M  regarded  his  family,  roost  important  reparation ;  and 
HS  this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  arrest  of  tbe  other 
ihree  criminals  named  by  Couriol,  he  resolved  never  to 
rel-ix  bis  exertions  tilt  he  laid  his  lunds  upon  them. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Lesurques, 
before  Dauhenton  discovered  the  slightest  indications  of 
yhet  he  sought;  but  at  tbe  end  of  that  time,  he  found 
in  the  police  reports,  which  dw  and  night  were  brought  to 
him,  the  name  of  DnrocbaL  This  was  the  man  who,  under 
the  nnme  of  Laborde,  had  travelled  with  the  courier,  and 
be  was  now  in  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagic  for  a  robbery. 
Tlirre  was  no  diflScalty  in  identifying  him ;  and,  accompanied 
by  Dauhenton,  four  gensdarmes,  and  a  constable,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Versailles  to  be  examined.  On  the  road 
be  expressed  n  wish  to  breakfast,  alleging  that  be  bad 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  his  arrent  on  the  previous  day. 
They  accordingly  stopped  ata  small  public-house,  and  there 
Durochat  requested  a  private  interview  with  the  magis- 
Xnttc.  The  constable  pointed  out  the  danger  of  trusting 
himself  alone  with  such  a  confirmed  villain  ;  but  Uaubcn  - 
ton,  bent  on  obtaining  the  justification  of  Lesurqiies, 
ordered  breakfast  to  be  served  for  himself  and  the  pri- 
soner in  a  private  room.  They  seated  themselves  opposite 
each  other,  and  Dauhenton  took  up  a  knife  to  open  an 
egg  -,  it  was  the  only  t>ne'  on  the  table,  the  constable 
having  caolioned  the  maid  who  waited  not  to  put  down  a 
aecond. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  me,"  said  Dnrocbat  to  the  magis- 
trate, looking  hard  at  him  j  "  you  arm  yourself  already." 
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"Take  the  knife,"  said  Dnubenton,  handing  it  to  him. 
"  Cut  yourself  a  slice  of  bread,  and  tell  me  wha:  j-cu 
know  of  the  affair  of  the  Lyons'  courier." 

He  had  taken  the  right  way.  Durochat  savagely  clutched 
the  knife ;  but  in  a  moment  more  he  stood  up,  and  laid  U 
on  tbe  table.  "You  are  a  brave  man,  citizen  I"  said  he, 
"  and  I  am  a  lost  one.    You  shall  know  all." 

Whereupon  he  made  a  full  confession, confirming  in  ever}'- 
particular  the  account  given  by  Couriol.  He  had  himaell' 
fled  on  the  first  alarm,  and  the  name  of  Lesurques  he  liad 
never  heard  till  afler  his  execution.  It  was  Dubosquethat 
had  repaired  his  ^lur  at  Mongeroa — Dubosque  that  had 
foKolten  bis  sword  at  Lieursaint. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  other  three  were  ttken,  but 
finally  the  exertions  of  Dauhenton  were  crowned  with 
success.  Vidal,  Dubosque,  and  Rossi,  were  arrested,  and 
paid  tbe  penalty  of  their  crimes.  The  confessions  of  Du- 
rochat and  Rossi  coincided  entirely  with  that  of  Couriol } 
Vidal  and  Dubosque  denied  to  the  last,  though  no  doubt 
remained  of  their  guilt.  A  light  wig,  such  as  he  had  worn 
on  tiie  fatal  day,  being  placed  on  the  bead  of  Dubosque, 
the  resemblance  betwixt  him  and  Lesurques  became  so 
remarkable,  as  perfectiy  to  account  for  the  unfortunate 
error  of  the  witnesses,  who  bad  also  been  led  by  a  certain 
similarity  of  feature  to  mistake  Ouesno  for  Vidal. 

Ilie  innocence  of  Joseidi  Lesurques  was  thus  made 
msQifiest  to  all  the  worid ;  nobody  could  doubt  it ;  and 
his  famUy  seemed  naturally  entitled  to  the  restoration  of 
tbeir  properly,  and  such  a  full  and  perfect  vindication  of 
his  fame  as  a  revision  of  his  sentence  alone  could  atford. 
And  for  these,  we  will  not  say  favours,  but  sacred  rights, 
they  have  never  ceased  to  snplicate,  backed  bjr  the  support 
and  assistance  of  sererd  eminent  jurists;  whilst  tbe  good 
magistrate,  DanbentOD,  devoted  not  onl^  the  latter  year» 
of  his  life,  but  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune,  to  the 
]>romotioD  of  their  suit.  But,  alas !  without  success :  the 
verdict  of  a  French  jury  cannot  be  revised ! 

In  1842  died  the  widow  of  Lesurques,  leaving  a  son  and 
daughter,  from  whom,  on  her  death-bed.  she  required  a 

Siromise  that  they  would  never  relax  in  those  duties  to  their 
ather's  memory  to  which  she  had  devoted  her-  life.  _  Her 
eldest  son  had  fallen,  some  years  before,  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVill.  anti 
Charles  X.,  a  part  of  ^  property  of  this  unfortunate 
family  was  restored  to  them — not  as  KnMtitiUiM,  however, 
but  as  a  favour  ' 

Of  the  remaiuing  tales,  the  "  Priest  of  St.  Quen- 
tin,"  "Chaulieu'B  Wedding-day,"  and  the  "  Bride's 
Journey,"  are  perhape  thoue  of  the  deepcBt  interest. 
A  long  chapter,  in  which  half-a-dozen  lady  poison- 
ers, in  France  and  Germany,  are  noticed  together, 
ia  certuuly  the  moat  horrible  in  the  whole  work. 
The  cases,  moreover,  are  all  historicaljand  aome  of 
them  of  no  ancient  date. 

Though,  however,  the  skill  of  a  tried  artist  like 
Mrs.  Crowe  makes  our  very  blood  run  cold  while 
we  peruse  these  shocking  narratives,  we  doubt 
whether  even  her  skill  would  not  sink  under  an 
attempt  to  describe  faithfully  what  ia  going  on 
around  as  daily.  At  no  period,  and  in  no  country, 
has  Bystcmatic  poisoning  spread  to  such  a  frightful 
extent  as  among  ourselves  at  present  —  no,  not 
even  in  Paris  in  3ie  time  of  Xa  Voisin  and  Madame 
de  Bimviiliera.  Hardly  a  week  ekpaes  that  scores 
of  helpless  children  are  not  deliberately  sacrificed 
by  their  parents  for  the  sake  of  the  small  sums 
obtainable  from  burial-clubs,  and  the  fabled  crimes 
of  Medea  and  Clytemnestra  find  terribly  frequent 
parallels  in  trials  at  assize  towns.  The  public 
apaUiy  with  respect  to  these  offences — an  apathy 
existing  solely  because  the  crime  and  the  danger 
are  confined  to  the  poorer  olasBes  of  the  population 
—does  but  little  cre^jji  |9eft'i^^'^w€**** 
itself  superior  civilisation  ana  ^ghte^cm. 
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When  our  great  dramaUst  made  one  of  his  clia- 
racters  ezclauu — 

"  O  Pomfret !  Pomfiret  <  O  thon  bloody  priaon  ! 
Fatal  and  omioous  to  noble  pecri  '  " 

he  dreamt  not  that  iu  a  succeeding  age  Pomfret 
would  be  the  Bcene  of  civil  strife,  and  that  no  lees 
than  three  long,  obetinate,  and  bloody  stn^les 
for  ita  poaeeeaion  would  be  maintained  within  the , 
space  of  a  few  yean.  While  England  was  con-  j 
vnlaed  from  shore  to  shore,  and  tiie  blood  of  her 
sons  was  poured  out  like  water  in  every  county, 
the  scenes  enacted  before  Pontefract  were  charac- 
terised by  an  obetinaey  and  intenaity  of  party  rage 
that  render  the  events  of  its  three  sieges  episodes 
of  the  highest  interest  in  the  history  of  the  great 
Civil  War. 

The  letters  which  follow,  now  for  the  first  time 
printed  from  the  originals,  contain  several  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  events  of  the  third  and  last 
siege  of  this  castle.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
second  siege  was  terminated  by  the  surrender  of 
the  Royalists  on  the  20th  July,  1646.    Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  who  had  been  appointed  Grovernor  of 
the  castle,  being  then  engaged  in  pursuing  the 
scattered  bands  of  Boyaluta,  nominated  Colonel 
Cotterel  as  his  d^mty,  witii  a  garrison  of  one 
hundred  men.    The  feverish  excitement  which, 
had  so  long  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  had  not  \ 
abated ;  the  (urcimiBtanceB  of  the  two  sieges  were ' 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  i  and  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head still  looked  suspiciously  on  each  other's 
doings.    Cotterel's  conduct  was  in  every  way  cal-  [ 
culated  to  aggravate  this  feeling,  which,  like  a 
stifled  volcano,  was  about  to  burst  forth  again  with  | 
redoubled  violence. 

The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  were,  almost 
to  a  man,  staunch  Royalists,  and  many  had  fought ' 
in  the  anny  of  the  King.  They  were  watched 
with  the  most  jealous  vigilance  by  the  emissaries 
of  Cotterel ;  and  on  slight  gronndfl,  on  some  occa- 
uons,  fined  very  heavy  sums  of  money  for  "  delin- 
quency f  he  even  went  so  far  aa  to  act  upon  infor- 
mation, real  or  pretended,  and  summtmii^;  several 
gentlemen  to  the  castle,  detained  them  on  the  plea 
that  they  meditated  some  design  agunst  the  Par- 
liament. The  Royalists  resented  this  conduct,  and 
aecretly  resolved  to  seize  the  fortress  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  hold  it  for  the  King. 

About  this  time  Bir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  being 
informed  that  the  Scotch  meditated  an  invasion  of 
England,  received  the  King's  commieeioD,  con- 
veyed notices  to  his  Royalist  friends,  and  prepared 
for  another  stru^le.  On  his  way  to  the  north  he 
paid  visits  to  several  of  hia  old  companions  in  arms 
who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontefract. 
The  Cavaliers,  rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  hinted 
that  the  possible  possession  of  the  castle  might 
prove  an  im^rtant  matter,  since  Uie  news  of  the 
Bcotch  invasion  would  draw  the  Parliament's  forces 
from  London,  where  so  many  of  the  Cavalierparty 
were  looited.  while  the  Roundheads  would  cer- 


tainly attempt  its  reduction,  and,  thus  engaged, 
some  of  their  foroes  would  necessarily  be  diverted 
from  their  main  army.  Hiey  resolved,  thereiore, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Scotch,  under  the  Duke  d 
Hamilton,  crossed  the  borders,  the  fortress  shoold 
be  surprised,  and  held  for  the  King.  Leaving 
them  their  commissions,  and  urging  them  to 
execute  their  enterprise  whenever  an  opportanity 
should  present  itaelf,  Langdale  took  his  departure 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  conmuh 
nicate  with  him  from  time  to  time  as  to  thechuee 
of  snccesB. 

One  of  the  principal  actors  engaged  in  this  bold 
enterprise  was  a  man  of  good  birtb,  named  Mor- 
rice,  who  had  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Kiog's 
army.  It  is  said  that  he  was  at  first  a  page  to  ^ 
Earl  of  Strafford.  Trained  up  in  the  service  of 
such  a  man,  whose  genius  was  acknowledged  by 
all,  but  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "  God  had  glveo 
him  his  abilities,  but  the  Devil  the  appUcationof 
them,"  Morrice  naturally  joined  the  King's  yartj 
on  the  breaking  out  of  tiie  Civil  War.  For  some 
reason  with  which  we  are  not  acquMnted,  he  sub- 
sequently abandoned  the  Royalist  cause,  and  took 
service  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  Here  bii 
courage  and  address  made  him  a  great  favourite 
with  the  officers.  There  was  no  enterprise  trf  dif- 
ficulty or  danger  into  which  he  did  not  volmdm, 
and  success  always  attended  him.  But  the  Funtu^ 
scandalised  at  the  dissolute  life  of  Monice,  and 
suspecting,  perhaps,  that  he  was  in  heartaCBvaUer, 
took  the  opportunity  on  the  remodellii^  of  the 
army  to  get  rid  of  him ;  promising  him,  however, 
that  he  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  event 
his  services  being  again  required.  From  that  time 
Morrice  appears  to  have  meditated  mischief  to  the 
party  which  had  repudiated  liim.  He  came  to 
Pontefract,  and  as  a  reduced  officer  of  the  Round- 
heads,  for  whom  he  had  done  good  service,  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  Cotterel,  with  whom 
he  soon  became  very  intimate,  eating,  drinking, 
and,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  times  among  warm 
friends,  even  sleeping  with  the  Deputy,  whoee 
monotonous  round  of  military  duty  he  relieved  by 
hia  wit  and  vivacity.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Cavaliers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  engaged  in  corrupting  the 
petty  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison ;  a  H^f 
Ashby  also  was  won  over  by  him  to  the  Rovaust 
cause.  The  Royalist  conferences  were  usually  held 
at  the  house  of  the  Reverend  George  BeaunKiiitr 
who  stiffered  death,  as  we  shall  hereafter  se^  fw 
his  attachment  to  the  King's  cause. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  devices  used  by 
Morrice  to  cajole  the  Deputy-Governor,  whose 
confidence  he  had  so  computely  guned  that  the 
warnings  he  received  of  his  boon  companion  were 
unheeded.  General  Poynta:  suspected  from  4e 
first  that  Cotterel's  friend  was  a  Cavalier  m  dis- 
guise, and  he  told  his  suapicions ;  but  the  nun 
was  BO  besotted  that  hetot^no/baed^.^  remon* 
stranoe,  and  the 
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of  the  Royalists  now  becoming  known  in  the  neigb- 
boorhood,  it  was,  of  course,  concluded  that  the 
desaga  bo  long  meditated  and  known  to  bo  many 
persons  would  be  discovered  by  the  Roundheads. 
Tbey  wanted,  it  was  true,  the  aasent  of  Sir  Mar- 
madake  Langdale,  as  previously  arranged,  but  they 
attributed  their  not  receiTii^  it  before  this  time  to 
some  miscarriage,  the  country  being  again  unsettled 
by  the  news  of  the  threatened  Scotch  invasion,  and 
the  rising  of  the  King's  friends  in  various  parts  of 
llngland.  Under  these  circumstances,  fearing  to 
delay  the  execution  of  their  plan  any  longer,  they 
resolved  on  the  night  of  the  22ad  of  May,  1648, 
to  make  the  attempt  upon  the  castle.  Eighty  of 
the  Cavaliers  on  horseback,  each  carrying  a  foot- 
soldier  behind  him,  and  provided  with  a  scaling- 
ladder,  arrived  under  the  walls,  where,  Morrice  had 
iikformed  them,  the  corporal  whom  ho  bad  corrupted 
would  be  posted  as  sentinel.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  Royalists,  the  corporal,  in  the  endeavour  to 
drink  himself  up  to  the  necessary  pitch  of  boldness, 
got  so  drunk  that  another  man  was  posted  in  his 
stead,  who  challenged  the  advancing  party,  and  not 
receiving  a  satisfoctory  imswer,  fired  npon  them 
and  alarmed  the  guard,  which,  running  in  haste  to 
the  walls,  greeted  their  midnight  visitors  with  a 
Tolley  which  obliged  them  to  retire  precipitately, 
leaving  their  scaling-ladder  in  the  ditch.  Morrice 
slept,  as  usual,  that  night  with  the  Gkivemor,  which 
lulled  all  suspicion  of  his  complicity ;  and  Cotterel, 
the  next  day,  being  assured  by  the  ladder  left  in 
the  ditch,  of  the  reality  of  the  attempt,  determined 
to  call  in  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  which  had 
hitherto  slept  in  the  town,  unconscious  that  in  so 
doing  he  was  offering  a  better  opportunity  to  the 
Royalists,  many  of  whom,  on  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise,  had  either  separated,  taken  to  the  woods, 
or  proceeded  to  the  north,  where  they  joined  Lang- 
cU]«.  By  meaus  of  spies  they  soon  learnt,  how- 
ever, tiiat  Morrice  was  still  unsuspected,  and  in  as 
nmch  favour  with  the  Deputy-Qovemor !  Thus 
assured,  th^  returned  to  theirseveral  homes  to  wait 
the  course  of  events. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  additional  troops  now  ordered  within  the  castle, 
Cotterel  issued  warrants  for  the  procuring  of  beds 
and  provisiona.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  long  meditated  enterprise.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
Morrice  and  Captain  William  Paulden,  in  the  garb 
of  country  gentlGmen,  with  nine  companions  die- 
guised  as  rustics,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of  con- 
stables, all  being  secretly  well  armed,  came  to  the 
gate  with  carts  loaded  with  the  required  neces- 
Baries.  The  drawbridge  was  lowered  without  sus- 
picion, the  beds  and  provisions  delivered  to  the 
main  guard  within  the  gate,  and  money  given 
than  to  procure  ale.  On  the  departure  of  some  of 
them,  tiie  rerfdue  were  immediately  made  pri- 
soners, and  bundled,  without  ceremony,  into  the 
large  dungeon  beneath  the  castle,  while  the  draw- 
bridge was  raised  to  exclude  any  assistance  from 
those  without.  The  Cavaliers  repaired  at  once  to  the 
Deputy-Governor's  chamber,  who  had  laid  himself 
down  on  the  bed,  with  his  long  rapier  by  his  side. 
On  being  told  that  he  was  their  prisoner,  Cotterel 
started  up,  and,  unsheathing  his  rapier,  made  a 
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thrust  at  Paulden,  who  parried  it,  and  stood  on  his 
defence.  Notwithstanding  a  wound  in  the  head 
and  arm,  the  Deputy-Governor  resoltitely  continued 
the  combat;  but  making  a  lunge  at  his  adversary, 
his  rapier  stmt^  the  bed-post  and  snapped  in  two. 
Morrice  at  this  jtmcture  entered  with  his  friends, 
and  Cotterel,  finding  resistance  bopeleee,  suppli- 
cated for  quarter,  and  yielded  hunaelf  prisoner. 
His  false  friend  assured  him  that  he  should  be  wdl 
treated,  and  that  hb  pardm  should  be  procured 
^m  the  King ;  but,  for  the  time,  he  was  thrust 
into  the  dungeon  vrith  his  men. 

The  news  of  the  capture  soon  spread  abroad,  and 
Captain  Thomas  Fanlden  shortly  afterwards  entered 
the  castle  with  thirty  horsemen  and  about  five  hun- 
dred foot.  Thiw  was  Pomfret  again  recovered  for 
the  King.  It  was  found  to  be  well  provisioned, 
supplied  with  four  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  a 
couple  of  mortars,  which  were  well  plied  in  the 
siege  which  follo^red. 

Morrice  was  unanimously  chosen  Grovemor,  bat 
he  had  the  tact  to  perceive  that  this  might  excite 
the  jealousy  of  tome  of  those  who  now  joined  the 
garrison,  and  refused  the  office :  Sir  John  Dighy, 
who  had  recently  entered  with  his  friends,  and  had 
been  a  commander  hi  this  district^  was  therefore 
nominally  made  Gk}vemor,  hat  Morrice  in  reality 
commanded  at  Pontefract. 

"While  Lambert  and  Cromwell,  the  former  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  the  latter  in  Wales, 
were  engaged  in  putting  down  the  Royalists,  the 
garrison  of  Pomfret  was  daily  augmented  by  the 
arrival  o\  the  scattered  Cavaliers  and  their  fol- 
lowers. In  the  mean  time,  Langdale  had  been 
defeated  and  afterwards  captured  near  Nottingham ; 
a  circumstance  which  tended  to  depress  the  spirit 
of  the  Royalists,  who,  however,  determined  to  hold 
out  to  the  last.  CromweU  left  liambert  in  Scot- 
land— the  Scotch  having  been  completely  routed, 
and  Hamilton  taken  prisoner — returned  into  Eng- 
land, and  fixed  his  hoKl-qnarteTs  at  Newcastle, 
whence  he  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  Ponte- 
fract. On  the  30th  of  October,  Whitlock  informs 
us,  all  the  Roundheads  then  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pontefract  had  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  thear 
success  in  Scotland.  On  the  following  day  they 
were  attacked  by  the  garrison,  who  in  a  well- 
executed  sortie  killed  many  of  thera,  and  made 
several  prisoners.  The  siege  continued,  and  the 
same  authority  informs  us  that  between  the  pauses 
of  this  unnatural  contest  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged  drunk  to  one  another  as  "  brother  Round- 
head" and  "  brother  Cavalier." 

The  siege  being  so  long  protracted,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  castle  being  apparently  as  difficult 
as  ever,  RMnsborough  was  despatched  with  a  couple 
of  regiments  of  horse  and  twelve  hundred  foot  to 
take  the  command.  He  reached  Doncaster  with 
this  force,  and  tiie  infantry  were  quartered  in  the 
town,  while  the  horse  lay  without.  The  next  day 
they  were  without  a  leader.  A  party  of  Cavaliers 
entered  the  town  by  artifice,  and,  attempting  to 
carry  him  off  as  an  hostage  for  Langdale,  who  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  made  his  escape,  he  was  killed 
in  the  strnfjgle  wliich  ensued. 

Cromwell  at  length  arrived  before  Pontefract: 
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hia  presence  encouraged  the  besiegers,  and  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  garriflon,  whose  excursions 
were  now  restrained  hy  every  possible  meona, 
forts  being  erected  to  command  every  outlet, 
and  lines  of  clrcumvallation  being  drawn  en- 
tirely round  the  castle.  Cromwell,  on  the  15th 
November,  wrote  to  the  Parliament,  requesting 
supplies  ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  pow- 
der, with  two  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  were  im- 
mediately despatched  for  the  more  speedy  reduction 
of  the  castles  of  Pontefract  and  Scarborough.  The 
siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the  gar- 
rison, spite  of  the  force  that  lay  b^ore  them,  and 
frequent  desertions,  remained  true  to  their  cause. 

The  great  political  crisis  bad  now  arrived.  The 
King  was  fast  in  the  toils  of  his  inexorable  ene- 
mies. The  demands  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
were  urged  and  rejected ;  and  the  army,  prompted 
by  their  officers,  clamoured  for  his  blood.  Crom- 
well applied  for  "justice  upon  the  King;"  and  such 
a  demand,  backed  by  the  force  at  his  disposal, 
could  not  be  slighted  by  those  who  were  averse  to 
extreme  measures.  Ho  had  remained  a  month 
before  the  castle,  which  he  was  anxious  to  see 
reduced ;  but  he  had  now  a  more  important  object 
in  view,  and  proceeded  to  join  Fairfax,  having  first 
aeat  into  the  nortih  for  Lambert,  whom  he  dwiged 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  garrison  for  the  death  of 
Boiusborongh,  a  man  wh<»e  loss,  says  Ckreudon, 
he  much  regretted.  The  Major-General  arrived 
before  Fmtefract  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  the 
siege  was  more  vigorously  pressed  than  ever ;  the 
garrison,  in  every  sally,  being  beaten  in'again  with 
loss. 

Our  letters  commence  about  this  period.  They 
are  all  addressed  to  Captain  Adam  Baynes,  who 
hod  served  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  and 
who,  subsequently,  was  made  a  Commissioner  of 
Bevenne.  He  represented  the  town  of  Leeds  in 
Parliament;  and  appears,  from  other  correspondence 
in  our  possession,  to  have  been  in  the  confidence  of 
Cromwell.  The  first  letter,  or  rather  note,  is  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  cousin,  John  Baynes,  a  cor- 
net in  the  army  of  the  Parliament  It  appears 
from  it,  that  after  Lambert's  arrival  he  had  gone  to 
reduce  the  militia,  who  at  times  seem  to  have 
caused  them  much  trouble  and  anxiety. 

TO  CAPTAIN  ADAM  BAYNES,  AT  THE  KING'S  HEAD,  IN 

GBAV'S  INN  LANE,  LONDON,  THESE. 
CousEN, —  ....  There's  notbing  here  of  concernment 
yet  bKppens.  The  Gans  nill  he  here  nextveek.  Our  men 
are  raising:  new  batteries.  I  hope  all  will  be  ready  for  the 
Guns  when  they  come.  The  Major-General  is  not  yet 
returned  to  Pontefract  frum  reducing  part  of  the  Militia. 
All  good  people  here  are  glad,  nnd  desire  to  hear  of  speedy 
justice,  delays  being  often  dangerous.  Nothing  else  at 
present.  I  rest. 

Tor.  uanred  Lo.  Couzen, 

Jo.  Baynes. 

FoHtefrad,  Jamy.  C«,  1648, 

This  note,  though  short,  is  full  of  significance. 
The  wished-for  "  speedy  justice"  is  the  execution 
of  the  doomed  monarch.  The  non-arrival  of  the 
guns,  ordered  seven  weeks  previously,  shows  the 
then  difficulty  and  delay  in  transporting  heavy 
ordnance,  and  will  raise  a  smile  in  these  days  of 
railway  transit  The  next  letter  is  from  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  name  of  Thomas  Margetts.   It  is 


written  in  a  very  neat,  steady  hand,  and  wiiii 
apparent  care,  and  breathes  the  same  spirit  as  the 
former.  The  writer  appears  to  have  been  a  sub- 
altern in  the  Roundhead  army  perliaps  a  commie- 
sary.  His  communications  are  invariably  endorsed 
'*  Mr.  Margetts"  by  the  receiver.  The  postscript 
is  curious,  as  showing  the  animus  of  the  Round- 
head army. 

THOMAS  MAROBTTS  TO  CAPT.  ADAM  BAYNES. 

Sa, — Btiag  at  York  at  the  coming  of  the  other  w«ek'« 
post  I  did  not  receive  yours  till  the  pmt  waa  gone,  so  tbu 
I  (lid  not  write  to  you  then ;  neither  is  there  anything  cob- 
siderable  happeueo  in  these  parts  since.  The  Ma:  Genoal 
is  not  returned  from  the  disbanding  Colonel  Rodes  aod 
Colonel  Cholmley's  Rqtitncnts  of  Horse,  the  work  hanog 
{iroved  very  difficult  and  troublesome  j  yet  by  this  time  Ac 
businesB  is  well  nigh  over.  There  is  no  risible  disquiet  in 
these  parts,  nor  anything  tending  thereto,  if  this  unlucky 
hole  were  but  reduced,  which,  I  fear,  may  be  too  long  jet, 
and  will  be  the  utter  undoing  of  ^is  poor  country,  besida 
the  continuance  of  our  misenUe  hard  dn^  in  tliU  extmie 
unseasonable  weather,  miwe  than  all  tiie  tones  of  iht 
kin^om  besides. 

We  have  lately  had  aemal  ConncUs  of  war  bere  lor  the 
trial  of  offenders,  wherein  we  hare  proceeded  to  the  execn- 
tion  of  exemplary  Justice  upon  some,  to  the  great  satts^- 
tion  of  the  country  and  reformaUoa  of  the  army  bar. 
Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  some  chai^  against  loonel  Copior; 
how  true  it  is  I  know  not,  but  no  less  U  belierod  ;  aoAjse 
that  put  it  forth  is  an  honest  man. 

The  well- affected  ]n  these  parti  do  greatlT  rvjoice  (dK 
malignants  are  as  much  troubled)  against  [^J  your  gaUtat 
proceedings  against  Charles  Stuart:  you  see  ibe  Lord  and 
he  are  not  independant:  let  tbem  alt  fare  alike;  pcirale 
enemies  afe  more  dangerous  than  puUiqne.  I  think  they 
hnve  gone  a  more  re^y  way  to  undo  Ihensdra  than  all 
human  wit  could  have  imagined. 

Strive  to  answer  the  providence  of  God  In  this  thiag. 
'Tis  good  indeed  to  follow  or  come  after  Prcmdeare ;  bat 
'tis  hs  good  to  keep  close  to  it  as  not  to  lag.  So  seasonable 
a  blow  to  the  many  seasonable  words  (which  sure  is  not 
fur  off)  would  set  the  business  much  forward ;  expedituu 
in  this  would  prevent  many  corrupt  meditations  [media- 
lioQs]  which  other  mooarchs  will  send  to  turn  Joslice  aside, 
lest  it  might  prove  an  ill  precedent  to  them  in  futore.  I 
think  the  agreement  of  the  people  needs  more  time  to  con- 
sider then  this,  for  almost  all  are  agreed  upon  this:  Ike 
other  relates  to  future  settlement,  and  will  require  mvA 
wittdom  and  caution :  the  one  ia  as  the  pulling  down  of  aa 
old  house,  the  other  is  the  building  of  a  new.  We  would 
fain  be  doing  something  in  these  parts  while  we  arc 
tcwetber;  when  we  are  gone  into  lar^  quart  en  (as 
when  ^is  Castle  is  taken]  we  shall  be  in  a  worse  cob- 
didon  to  testify  our  concurrence  with  you,  at  leut  htm 
time  to  time;  but  beini:  at  this  distance,  and  hariiif; 
so  late  and  imperfect  relation  of  affairs,  prevent  onr  oftenn 
appearing  to  you.  The  poor  people  in  these  parts  are  afraid 
of  Jocky  again,  hearing  niniour  as  if  they  were  preparing 
for  a  second  Invasion ;  and  I  perceive  that  is  the  great  hope 
of  this  besl^d  enemy.  For  my  part,  though  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  they  are  as  great  enemies  to  this  late  .  .  .  .  «f 
the  Army  as  can  be,  and  would  most  irillisgly  find  a  pim- 
sible  way  of  entrance,  yet  I  think  at  present  they  are  not 
much  to  be  feared.  I  confess  I  have  no  inlelligence  from 
thence.  Their  new  Parliament  begun  the  4th  of  this  tn- 
stnnt,  and  certainly  something  considerable  will  be  dooe, 
both  in  relation  to  the  first  engagement  and  alra  to  some 
future  service.  I  wish  they  were  well  watcht,  both  in 
and  that  kingdom,  that  we  may  not  BuSier  for  want  of  dis- 
covery or  true  undenilanding  of  their  proceedii^.  I  pr^r, 
Sr,  present  my  service  to  Cap.  Bradford,  and  accompt  me 
Yr.  affectionate  friend  and  servt. 

ThO».  MABCBTTii. 

PotiM.  6°  Jan. 

V,S.~We  Jind  in  ike  lut  of  the  Kittg^t  Jury  tkert  if  »= 
officer  of  our  brigade  meniimedfor  thote  <f  tke  mrm^:  I* 
it  nof  a  auk  ditobligemeni  T  QQ 
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Who  Ius  not  had  &  cold  ?  or  lather,  who  has  not 
had  many  colds  ?  Who  does  not  know  that 
malady  which  commences  with  slight  chilliness, 
an  uneasy  feeling  of  being  unwell,  which  does  not 
justify  abstinence  from  the  ordinary  business  and 
occupations  of  the  day,  but  deprives  one  of  all 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  them,  and  takes  away 
all  the  salt  and  savour  of  life,  even  as  it  deprives 
the  natural  palate  of  its  proper  office,  making  all 
things  that  should  be  good  to  eat  and  drink  vapid , 
and  tasteless?  Who  does  not  know  the  pain  in 
the  head,  the  stiff  neck,  the  stuffy  nose,  the  frequent 
sneeze,  the  kerchief  which  is  oftener  in  the  hand 
than  in  the  pocket  ?  Such,  with  a  greater  or  less 
Amount  of  peeviahnesSf  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
common  cold  in  the  head;  which  torments  its 
victim  for  two  or  three  days,  or  peihaps  as  many 
weeks,  and  then  departs,  and  is  forgotten.  Few 
people  take  much  notice  of  colds ;  and  yet  let  any 
one,  who  is  even  moderately  liable  to  their  attacks, 
"kmp  an  account  of  the  numbei  of  days  in  each 
year  when  he  has  been  shut  out  by  a  cold  from  a 
full  perception  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
life,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has  lost  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  sum  total  of  happy  existence 
through  their  malign  influence.  How  many 
speeches  in  Parliament  and  at  the  Bar,  that  should 
iiave  turned  a  division  or  won  a  cause,  have  been 
marred  because  the  orator  has  had  a  cold  which 
has  confused  his  powers,  stifled  his  voice,  and  para- 
lysed all  his  best  ene^cs  t  How  many  pictures 
have  &ited  in  expressing  the  full  thoughts  of  the 
nrtist,  because  he  has  had  a  cold  at  that  critical 
stage  of  the  work  when  all  his  fiicnlties  of  bead  and 
Land  should  have  been  at  their  best  to  insure  the 
fit  execution  of  his  design !  How  many  bad  bar- 
_gaina  have  been  made,  how  many  opportunities 
lost  in  business,  because  a  cold  has  laid  its  leaden 
liand  upon  them,  and  converted  into  its  own  dull 
nature  what  might  have  resulted  in  a  golden  har- 
vest !  How  many  poems — but  no ;  poetry  can 
have  nothing  in  common  with  a  cold.  The  Muses 
By  at  the  approach  of  flannel  and  watergruel.  It 
13  not  poems  that  are  spoiled,  but  poets  that  are 
Tendered  of  impossible  existence  by  colds.  Can 
one  imagine  Homer  with  a  cold,  or  Dante  ?  £ut 
these  were  southerns,  and  exempt  by  climate  from 
this  scourge  of  the  humui  race  in  Boreal  regions. 
But  Milt^  or  Shakspeare,  could  they  have  ha 
colds?  Possibly  some  puts  of  "Paradise  Re- 
fined "  may  have  been  written  in  a  cold.  Pos- 
siblj*  the  use  of  the  handkerchief  in  "  Othello,"  which 
is  banished  as  an  impropriety  by  the  delicate  critics 
<jf  France  from  their  versions  of  the  Moor  of 
Venice,  may  have  been  suggested  by  familiarity 
with  that  indispensable  accessory  in  a  cold.  Oolthi 
are  less  common  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Paris 
than  in  the  chick  and  fug-laden  air  of  London ;  and 
this  may  account  for  the  difference  of  national  taste 
onthispoiut.  ItissaidofthegreatOermanMeadels- 
aohn,  uiat  he  always  composed  utdng  with  his  feet 


in  a  tub  of  cold  water.  This  was  not  the  musidan, 
but  his  grandfather,  the  metaphysician,  and  father 
of  that  happy  and  contentedly  obscure  intermediate 
Mendelssohn,  who  used  to  say,  "When  I  was 
young,  I  was  known  as  the  son  of  the  great  Men- 
delssohn ;  and  now  that  I  am  old,  I  am  known  as 
the  father  of  tlie  great  Mendelssohn."  But  who 
ever  was  known  to  compose  anything  while  sitting 
with  his  feet  in  a  tub  of  hot  water,  and  with  the 
{ composing  draught  standing  on  the  table  at  his 
side,  to  remind  him  that  in  the  matter  of  compo- 
sition he  is  to  be  a  pasuve,  and  not  an  active,  sub- 
ject ?  How  many  marriages  may  not  have  been 
prevented  by  colds.  The  gentleman  is  robbed  of 
his  courage,  and  does  not  use  his  opportunity  for 
urging  his  suit ;  or  the  lady  catches  a  cold,  and 
appears  blowing  her  nose,  and  with  blanched 
cheeks  and  moist  eyes : — 

"  The  Mpphire's  bliie  witluo  her  eyes  is  seen ; 
Her  Up*  the  raby'a  chiMcest  gloir  diMlose  ; 
Her  sUa  is  like  to  bktat  peuls,  I  weeo ; 
But  ah !  the  tacid  crystal  tips  her  nose." 

And  BO  the  coming  declaration  of  love  is  efifectnally 
nipped  iu  the  bud  by  the  unromantic  realides  of 
the  present  catarrh. 

Napoleon,  as  is  well  known,  lost  the  battle  of 
Leipsig  in  consequence  of  an  indigestion  brought 
on  by  eating  an  ill-dressed  piece  of  mutton ;  and 
Louis  Philippe,  in  February,  1848,  fled  iguomini- 
ously  from  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  because  he 
had  a  cold,  and  could  not  use  the  faculties  whidi 
at  least  might  have  secured  for  him  as  respectable 
a  retreat  to  the  frontier  as  was  enjoyed  by  his  pre- 
decessor Charles  the  Tenth.  He  might  have  shown 
fight ;  he  might  have  thrown  himself  upon  the  army, 
or  upon  the  National  Guard ;  he  might  have  done 
a  hundred  things  better  for  his  own  fame,  rather 
than  get  into  a  hack  cab  and  run  away.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  :  Louis  Philippe  had  the  iufluenza ; 
and  Louis  Philippe  with  the  influenza  was  not  the 
same  man  who  had  shown  so  much  craft  and  deci- 
sion in  the  many  previous  emergencies  of  his  long 
and  eventful  life.  Louis  Philippe,  without  a  cold, 
had  acquitted  himself  creditably  in  the  field  of 
battle,  had  taught  respectably  in  schools,  had  con- 
trived for  himself  and  his  iiunily  the  succession  to 
a  kingdom,  had.wotked  and  plotted  throughallthe 
renoarhable  events  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated, and  by  whidi  it  will  ever  be  remembered 
in  the  romance  of  history;  but  Louis  Philippe, 
with  a  cold,  subsided  at  once  and  ingloriously  mUr 
simple  John  Smith  in  a  scratch-wig. 

Of  places  in  which  colds  are  caught  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  particular.  For,  as  a  late  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  laid  it  down  in  sum- 
ming up  to  a  jury,  in  a  case  of  sheep-stealing,  after 
some  time  had  been  wasted  in  showing  that  the 
stolen  sheep  had  been  slaughtered  with  a  particular 
knife — any  knife  will  kill  a  s^Pt^  itimay  be 
said  that  a  cold  may  fete^fi^yr^h^f  ^n  the 
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moor  or  ou  the  loch ;  travelling  h^  land  or  by 
water ;  by  rail  or  by  stage ;  or  in  a  private  carriage, 
or  walking  in  the  streets ;  or  ratting,  at  home  or 
elsewhere  in  a  draught  or  out  of  a  draught,  but 
more  especially  in  it.  Upon  a  atatistical  return  of 
fhe  places  in  which  colds  have  been  caught,  by  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  founded  upon  the  answers  of  the  patients 
themBelvefl,  It  appears  that  more  colds  are  caught 
upon  the  journey  in  going  to  school,  and  at  church, 
than  at  the  theatre  and  in  ball-rooms.  Upon  a 
similar  return  from  persons  liable  to  serve  as  jury* 
men  in  London  and  Middlesex,  it  appears  that  a 
majority  of  colds  is  caught  in  courts  of  justice  ;  to 
which  statement,  perhaps,  more  confidence  is  due 
than  to  the  former,  as  it  is  not  known  that  Br. 
Beid  has  ventilated  a^  of  the  churches  or  theatres 
in  the  metropolis.  Imdeed,  if  the  ancient  phy- 
ncal  philosojdier^  who  had  many  disputes  upon 
the  first  cause  of  cold,  had  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  living  in  our  days  and  country,  they  might  Imve 
satisfied  themselves  on  this  matter,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  become  practically  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  by  attend- 
ing in  Westminster  Hall,  when  they  would  go  away 
perhaps  with  Bome  good  law,  but  most  certainly 
with  a  very  bad  cold  in  their  beads.  Upon  the 
returns  from  ladies  with  grown-up  daughters  and 
nieces,  it  appears,  from  their  own  statements,  that 
more  colds  are  caught  at  evening  parties  than  any- 
where else ;  which  is  in  remarbible  discrepancy 
with  the  statements  of  the  young  ladies  themselves, 
as  before  mentioned.  The  same  curious  want  of 
agreement  is  found  to  prevail  as  to  the  number  of 
colds  caught  on  water-parties,  pic-nics,  archery- 
meetings,  and  the  like,  whidb,  according  to  one  set 
of  answers,  never  give  rise  to  gplds,  but  which 
would  certiunly  be  avoided  by  alfprudent  persons 
if  they  gave  implicit  belief  to'the  other. 

Of  the  remedy  for  colds  something  may  now  be 
Bud.  As  with  other  evils,  the  remedy  may  exist 
either  in  the  shape  of  prevention  or  of  cure,  and 
of  course  should  be  most  sought  after,  by  prudent 
people,  in  the  former.  Much  ancestral  wisdom 
has  descended  to  us  in  maxims  and  apothegms  on 
the  prevention  and  management  of  colds.  Like  other 
venerable  and  traditional  lore  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  without  questioning,  it  contains 
a  large  admixture  of  error  with  what  is  really 
good  and  true ;  and  of  the  good  and  true  much 
occasionidly  meets  witii  undeserved  disparagement 
and  contempt  Our  grandmothers  are  right  when 
they  inculcate  an  active  avoidance  of  draughts  of 
air,  when  they  enjoun  warm  clothing,  and  especially 
woollen  stockings  and  dry  feet  Their  recom- 
mendation of  bed  and  slops  is  generally  good,  and 
their  "  sentence  of  watergruel "  in  mcst  cases  is 
very  just,  and  better  than  any  other  for  which  it 
could  be  commuted ;  but  when  they  lay  down  the 
well-known  and  authoritative  dogma,  stuff  a  cold 
and  starve  a  fever,  they  are  no  longer  to  be  trusted. 
This  is  a  pernicious  saying,  and  has  caused  much 
misery  and  illness.  Certain  lovers  of  antiquity,  in 
their  anxiety  to  justify  this  precept,  would  have  us 
to  take  it  in  an  iromcal  sense.  They  say,  stuflT  a 
odd  and  starve  a  fever :  Uiat  is,  if  you  commit  the 


absurdity  of  employing  too  generous  a  diet  la  die 
earlier  stages  of  a  cold,  you  will  infallibly  bring  on 
a  fever,  which  yon  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  by 
the  opposite  treatment  of  starvatina  This,  htm- 
ever,  may  be  nsjected  as  mere  casuistiy,  however 
well  it  may  be  mtended  by  zealous  friends  d  the 
It.  Our  British  oracles  were  not  delivered  in 
such  terms  of  Delphic  mystery,  but  spoke  outpliin 
and  straightforward ;  and  even  this  one  pemits  of 
some  justification  without  doing  violence  to  ^ 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words.  For  every  cold  is 
accompanied  with  some  fever,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  more  or  less  obvious,  and  it  indicatcEdte 
presence  in  the  system  of  something  which  oiij[fct 
not  to  be  there,  and  which  is  seeking  its  aai^ 
Every  facility  should  be  given  to  this  escape  vAmk 
is  consistent  with  the  general  safety  of  the  sjubl 
We  may  reasonably  leave  a  window  open,  or  i 
door  upon  the  latch,  to  favour  the  retreat  of  a  dii* 
agreeable  inb*uder,  but  we  shonld  not  be  villii^ 
to  break  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  house.  AH  the 
remedies  of  hot  water  for  the  feet,  wamdng  He 
bed,  exciting  gentlo  perspiration,  are  diredcd  to 
this  object  Occasionally,  the  excitement  d  an 
evfcning  passed  in  society,  especially  if  there  is 
dancing,  and  in  a  room  of  somewhat  elevated  tempe- 
rature, is  sufficient  to  carry  off  an  incipient  coli 
So  a  cold  may  be  stopped,  in  limine,  by  the  m  of 
a  few  drop  of  laudanum;  and  so,  perhaps,  4e 
stimulus  of  some  slight  excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing may  operate  to  eject  the  advancing  cold  before 
it  has  completely  lo^ed  itself  in  the  Bystem.  But 
this  is  dangerous  practice,  and  the  same  object  miy 
be  effected  far  more  safely  and  surely  by  the  com- 
mon nursing  and  stay-at-home  remedies. 

Of  all  prophylactic  or  precautionary  meiami 
(in  addition,  of  course,  to  prndent  atxcBim  to 
dress  and  diet)  the  best  is  the  constant  use  of  tb 
cold  bath.  It  is  only  necessary  to  gUuce  at  4e 
ironmongers'  shops  to  see  that  of  late  y«n  ^ 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  washing  and  bathmg  ^ 
paratus  has  much  increased,  and  tiiat  many  pfi" 
sons  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  pracbct 
The  exact  method  of  applying  the  cold  elemmt 
must  depend  on  the  constitution  of  the  prtienl. 
For  the  very  vigorous  and  robust,  the  actual  plonpe- 
bath  may  not  be  too  much ;  but  few  are  able  to 
stand  tins,  for  the  great  al^traction  of  animal  bat 
by  the  surrounding  cold  fluid  taxes  lie  calorific 
powers  of  the  system  severely ;  nor  is  a  convenietf 
swimming  or  plunge-bath  generally  attaiaable.  A 
late  lamented  and  eminent  legal  fimctionarj',  wo 
lived  near  tiie  banks  of  the  Themes,  bathed  in  the 
river  regtilarly  every  moniii^,  summer  ""1™!^' 
and,  it  is  said,  used  to  have  the  ice  brokoi, 
necessary,  in  the  latter  season.  He  continnedthB 
practice  to  a  good  old  age,  and  might  have  art  for 
the  very  picture  of  health.  The  shower-bath  UJ 
the  merit  of  being  attainable  by  most  peISffl^  » 
any  rate  when  at  home,  and  is  now  n»de  o 
\'arious  portable  shapes.  The  shock  commnnieaw 
by  it  is  not  always  safe ;  bat  it  is  powerful  mm 
action,  and  the  fii-at  disagreeable  sensation  aflff 
pulling  the  fatal  string  is  succeeded  by  a  deboo* 
feelinc  of  renewed  health/^ndoritalitY.^  The  <l»e 
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diminishing  this,  and  wearing  one  'of  the  high 
peaked  or  extingiushcr  capa  now  m  use,  to  break 
the  &11  of  the  descending  torrent  upon  the  head, 
the  terrors  of  the  shower-bath  may  be  abated,  while 
all  the  beneficial  effects  are  retained.   It  has,  how- 
ever, the  disadvantage  of  not  being  easily  carried 
about  during  absence  from  home,  and  the  want  of 
it  ie  a  great  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  it   None  of  the  forms  which  are 
really  portable  are  satisfactory,  (ind  all  occupy  some 
time  and  trouble  in  setting  up  and  taking  down 
again,  unless,  indeed,  you  are  reckless  of  how  and 
where  you  fix  your  hooks,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
floor  of  the  room  after  the  flood  has  taken  place, 
and  perhaps  benevolently  wish  that  the  occupants 
of  the  room  l)eneath  should  participate  in  the  luxury 
you  have  been  enjoying.   For  nearly  all  purposes 
the  sponge  is  sufiicient^  used  with  one  of  the  round 
flat  baths  which  are  now  so  common.   Cold  water, 
liras  applied,  gives  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  skin, 
and  Uie  length  of  the  bath,  and  the  force  with  which 
the  water  is  applied,  are  entirely  under  command. 
The  Epoiiging-bath,  followed  by  friction  with  a 
rough  towel,  has  cured  thonsands  of  that  habitual 
tendency  to  catch  cold  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
this  climate,  and  made  them  useful  and  happy 
members  of  society.    The  large  tin  sponging-bath 
is  itself  not  sufficiently  portable  to  be  carried  as 
railway  luggage,  but  there  are  many  substitutes. 
India-rnljber  has  been  for  some  time  pressed  into 
this  service,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  sheet  to 
be  laid  on  the  floor,  with  a  margin  slightly  raised 
to  retain  the  water,  or  in  a  more  expensive  form,  in 
which  the  bottom  consists  of  a  single  sheet  of  the 
material,  while  the  side  is  double,  and  can  be  in- 
flated so  as  to  become  erec^  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  india-mbber  ur-cnshions.   father  form  may 
be  rolled  up  in  a  small  compass.   The  latter  gives 
a  tolerably  deep  bath,  capable  of  holding  two  or 
three  puis  of  water ;  but  it  is  not  very  manageable 
when  it  has  much  water  in  it,  and  must  be  un- 
popular with  the  housemaids.    As  there  is  no  stiff 
part  about  it,  it  is  difiOcult,  or  rather  impossible,  for 
one  person  to  lift  it  for  the  purpose  of  emptying 
the  water;  and  the  air  must  be  driven  out  before 
it  can  be  packed  up  again,  which  occasions  a  delay 
which  is  inconvenient  in  rapid  travelling.  Be- 
Mdes,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  where  the  essen- 
tial element  of  water  is  not  to  be  had,  except 
in  small  quantity,  the  excellence  of  holding 
much  is  thrown  away.    Travelling-boxes  have 
lately  been  made  of  that  universal  sulutance,  gutta- 
percus,  whidi  serve  the  double  duty  of  holding 
clothes  or  books  on  the  rood,  and  of  baths  in  the 
bedroom.  The  top  can  be  slipped  off  in  a  moment, 
a&d  is  at  once  avulable  as  a  luth ;  and  whenever 
the  whole  box  is  nnpaoked,  both  portions  can  be 
so  employed.    But  the  one  disadvantage  which 
prevents  gutta-percha  from  b^ng  adopted  for  many 
other  purposes  tells  against  it  here.  It  becomes  soft 
and  pliable  at  a  very  low  temperature,  which  nn- 
fllB  it  for  hot  climates,  and  for  containing  hot  water 
in  our  own  temperate  regions.    There  is  also  the 
danger  of  burning  or  becoming  injured  by  the 
heat,  if  left  incautiously  too  near  the  fire.   But  for 
this  drawlMck,  it  seems  as  if  there  was  nothing  to 


prevent  everything  from  being  made  of  gutta- 
percha.   It  is  almost  indestructible,  resists  almost 
all  chemical  agents,  and  is  easily  moulded  into  any 
required  form.   But  like  glass,  it  has  its  one  fault 
Olass   is   brittle — gutta-percha   cannot  resist 
moderate  heat ;  and  but  for  this,  these  two  ma- 
terials might  divide  the  world  between  theuL 
It  is  related  that  a.  certain  inventor  appeared 
before  the  Emperor  Tiberius  with  a  crystal  ves- 
sel, which  he  dashed  on  tlie  pavement,  and  picked 
up  unhurt ;   in   fact,  ho  had  discovered  mal- 
leable glass,  the  philosopher's  stone  of  the  use- 
ful arts.    His  ingenuity  did  not  meet  with  tlie 
success  it  deserved ;  for  the  Emperor,  whether 
alarmed  at  the  novelty,  and  wishing  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  established  glass-trade,  or  wishing 
to  possess  the  wondered  vase,  and  to  transmit  it  in. 
the  imperial  treasare-cbambera  as  an  unique  spe- 
cimen of  the  manufacture,  immediately  ordered  his 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  secret  perished  with 
him.  Any  one  who  re-discovered  it,  or  could  com- 
municate to  the  rival  vegetable  product  the  quality 
of  resisting  heat,  would  make  his  fortune;  and 
although  he  might  find  the  patent-office  slow  and 
expensive,  would  now-a-days  be  better  rewarded 
by  a  discerning  public  than  his  unfortunate  pre- 
decessor was  by  Uie  Roman  tyrant   But  to  return 
to  our  baths :  a  very  good  portable  article  may 
be  made  by  having  a  wooden  travelling-box,  lined 
with  thin  sheet  zinc.    It, may  be  of  deal  or  elm, 
and  painted  out^de.    The  lid  may  be  arranged 
to  slip  on  and  off,  like  the  rudder  of  a  boat,  on 
eyes  and  pintles,  or  on  common  sliding  hinges; 
and  there  may  be  a  moveable  tray,  tlireo  or  four 
inches  deep,  to  be  lined  also  with  zinc,  which 
serves  for  holding  the  immolate  dressing-appa- 
ratus, and  all  that  need  be  taken  out  for  a  single 
night's  use.   TbSt  tray,  together  with  the  lid  laid 
side  by  side  on  the  floor,  makes  a  fair  enough 
sponging-bath;  and  if  the  box  itself  is  placed 
between  them,  and  half>filled  with  water,  a  most 
luxurious  bathing-apparatus  is  at  once  established. 
The  zinc  lining  ^lould  be  painted,  or,  what  is  still 
better,  japanned ;  and  the  lock  should  open  on  the 
side  of  the  box,  and  be  fitted  with  a  hinged  hasp, 
which  can  be  turned  up,  out  of  the  way,  upon  the 
side  of  the  lid,  when  it  is  detached  anil  iu  use  as  a 
bath.    The  lock  should  not  open  upwards  in  the 
edge  of  the  box,  or  the  water  might  enter  it,  and 
damage  the  wards ;  and  the  hasps  sticking  up  from 
the  edge  of  the  lid  would  be  in  the  way.   A  box 
on  this  plan  has  been  made,  and  has  been  in  use 
for  some  monttis  with  perfact  success,  and  mac^  po«- 
ubly  be  exhibited  for  the  instrocdon  of  foreigners 
in  the  Great  Exposition  of  1851.   The  only  ofcgec- 
tion  is  the  increased  weight  arising  from  the 
metallic  lining;  and  this  might  be  removed  by 
employing  sheet  gutta-percha  in  its  place,  or  by 
relying  on  good  workmanship  and  paint  alone  to 
keep  the  box  water-tight  The  gutta-percha  would, 
in  this  case,  be  supported  by  the  wood  of  the  box, 
and  could  not  get  out  of  shape ;  but  it  still  would 
be  liable  to  injury  if  used  with  warm  water. 

Little  need  be  said  of  sponges.  The  beat  fetch 
a  high  price,  but  are  probably  most /QcpuQIflQAl  in 
the  end ;  for  a  good  B|laiii|^<%b^t^ 
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water,  will  laet  a  long  time.  There  is  au  inferior ' 
kind  of  sponge,  very  coarse,  ragged,  and  porooB, 
which  formerly  was  not  sold  for  toilet  use,  bnt 
which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  shops,  and  is  sold 
especially  for  use  in  the  sponging-bath.  It  is 
much  cheaper  than  tiie  fine  sponge ;  and  readily 
takes  up,  and  as  readily  gives  out  again,  a  largo 
quantity  of  water ;  and,  on  .the  whole,  may  be  re- 
commended. Our  old  friend,  Tndta-rubber,  appears 
again  as  the  best  material  of  which  the  sponge-b^ 
can  be  made.  Oil-skin  is  eflScient  while  it  lasts, 
but  it  is  very  easily  torn;  and  sponges  are  apt  to 
be  impatiently  rammed  into  their  bags  in  last 
moments  of  packing. 

Armed  with  his  sponge  and  his  portable  bath, 
4  man  may  go  through  life,  defying  some  of  ita 
worst  evils.  Self-dnbbed  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
lie  may  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  red  ribands 
-and  glittering  baubles  of  Grand  Croases  and  Com- 


■ 

manders,  and  may  view  with  that  calm  pliilosopbr 
to  which  nothing  so  much  contributes  as  a  sttie  of 
high  health  the  chances  and  change  of  a  snr- 
rounding  world  of  indig^ions  and  catarrhs.  With 
hie  peptic  facnlties  in  that  state  of  efiBdency  in 
whidi  the  daily  cold  affusion  will  maintain  t&em, 
he  will  enjoy  his  own  dinners ;  he  will  not  gmdge 
his  richer  neighbour  his  longer  and  more  varied 
succession  of  dishes,  and  he  will  do  his  best  to  pot 
his  poorer  one  in  the  way  to  improve  his  humbler 
and  less  certain  repast  With  his  head  and  eyes 
clear  and  free  from  colds,  he  will  think  and  see 
for  himself;  and  will  discern  and  act  upon  &e 
truth  and  the  right,  disregarding  the  contemptitoos 
sneezes  of  those  who  would  put  him  donii,uidtlie 
noisy  coughs  of  those  who  would  drown  his  voice 
when  lifted  np  in  the  name  of  humani^  and 
justice. 
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Affinities  qf  Foreignert.     In  2  Tola.     London  : 
Newby. 

Tab  object  of  this  worft  i^pears  to  be  to  incul- 
-cate  the  doctrine  that  the  marriages  of  English 
people  with  foreigners  seldom  come  to  good.  We 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  our  readers  hold  a 
«milar  opinion,  although  doubtless  much  might  be 
«ud  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  To  those, 
however,  who  have  any  doubte  upon  the  subject, 
we  strongly  recommend  a  perusal  of  those  enter- 
taining volumes.  They  appear  to  be  written  by  a 
lady  who  has  had  ample  experience  of  continental 
life ;  and  the  scenes  and  manners  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, more  particularly  those  of  Italy,  arc  pour- 
trayed,  we  fear,  with  only  too  great  fidelity. 

The  result  of  the  author's  experience  is  published 
in  a  series  of  tales,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled 
"  Farewell  to  England."  The  heroine  of  this  story 
is  a  young  and  attractive  English  lady,  who  has 
been  long  attached  to  a  young  clergyman  in  her 
native  country.  An  ambitious  aunt  causes  the 
lovers  to  break  off  the  eng^ement,  and  she  imme- 
diately afterwards  sets  out  for  Ihe  Oontinent,  accom- 
panied by  her  niece.  The  latter  marries  a  Russian 
nobleman  of  great  wealth  and  infiuence,  and  of 
course  becomes  the  envy  and  admiration  of  her 
travelling  conntrywomen.  The  new-married  pair 
.  take  up  their  abode  in  St.  Petersbturgh,  where  the 
young  bride  is  overwhelmed  with  flattery  and  with 
attentions  from  high  quarters  of  a  very  equivocal 
descripUon.  The  offended  wife  complains  to  her 
buflbaud,  who  not  only  hears  her  with  perfect 
indifference,  but  chides  her  for  her  gauciterie  in 
troubling  1dm  about  anch  a  matter.   The  result 


of  such  treatment  upon  a  mind  poBseseiog  no 
strength  of  character  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  amiable  English  girl,  unsust^ned  utber  by 
high  principle  or  by  good  example,  sinks  gndo- 
ally  into  a  level  with  the  women  around  her.  The 
description  of  the  change  has  a  painful  air 
reality.  Years  pass  away ;  and  she  meelB  n 
length  with  her  first  lover  in  Paris.  ^jff^fB^ 
to  fiy  with  him;  but  discovers,  to  her  amazem^ 
that  his  cUsappointed  pasuon  has  induced  him  tf 
leave  the  Ghnrch  of  hia  fitthera,  and  to  beeoK 
a  Catholic  priest.  l5o  ends  this  tale  oF  as  wl 
sorrow.  ^ 

"  The  Fatal  Town "  is  a  story  of  Italian  life, 
displaying  much  power  and  a  perfect  acquairJ*n« 
with  the  life  and  habita  of  the  South.  The  j^ot, 
or  rather  the  imbroglio,  in  which  all  the  differ^ 
characters  are  placed  in  the  course  of  the  star,;  n- 
however,  so  inexplicable,  that  we  cannot  at  presem 
undertake  the  task  of  elucidating  it.  We  hire  t 
strong  impression  that  various  of  the  diant*^ 
in  this  story  are  drawn  from  real  life. 

The  next  tale,  "  Chances  and  Changee,"  remiiBli 
us  much  of  Miss  Autfin.  The  character  of  H» 
keth  Hamilton  in  particular  dosely  reswUa  <^ 
of  the  admirable  portraitures  of  that  great  nordi^ 
Her  lover,  too,  Captain  Staunton,  might  veiy  j"* 
pass  for  one  of  Miss  Austin's  naval  heroes.  If- 
last  tale  in  the  book,  "  Parting  to  Meet,"  is,  o 
our  opinion,  the  most  unsatisfactory.  That  «f 
rational  Scotchwoman  should  bre^  her  heart  fcr 
a  profligate  Frenchman  of  fifty  is  an  occnrrewe 
far  too  improbable  to  be  dreamed  of  in  our  pW" 
losopby.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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BlaeVt  Iron  Sigknn^:  London  to  EUnhwgk  via 

York,  Nemxutle,  trnd  Beneieh. 
Black's  Iron  Sigitcay :  London  to  Bdiahtrgh  Tia 

Lanccuter,  CarUtle,  and  Qlcugow. 
Anderson's  Guide  to  the  SigMandi.   Edinlmrgli : 

Adam  and  C.  Black. 
The  two  first  of  these  are  gaide-books,  which  give 
a  fair  and  full  account  of  the  railway  itself,  along 
which  tlie  traveller  is  whirled  at  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  besides  a  concise  notice  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  that  he  passes  on  or  near  the 
line  of  road.  Jf,  therefore,  he  holds,  with  8chiller*& 
master  bell-founder,  that — 

"  Den  schlechten  mann  mass  man  verachten, 
Der  Die  bedacht  was  er  volIbrtDgt," 
he  mil  doubtless  provide  himself  witli  one  of 
Mesrs.  Blftek's  mstractive  volumes,  and  learn  from 
&em  by  what  means  it  has  ctme  to  pass  that  he 
travels  as  fast  aa  a  bird  flies,  and  also  jhow  and  why 
population  came  to  settle,  and  still  continues  to  live 
and  labour,  in  the  industrious  hives  he  touches  at 

Messrs.  Anderson's  work  is  on  a  still  larger 
scale.  Under  pretence  of  being  a  guide-book,  it 
gives  us  a  copious  supply  of  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge bearing  upon  the  country  it  describes.  The 
nature  and  state  of  the  land,  the  poor,  their  edu- 
cation, and  many  other  topics  of  a  similar  kind,  are 
treated  of  with  conciseness  and  interest.  It  is 
pemmican  Blue-book,  history  and  geography ; 
and,  by  the  variety  of  the  successive  subjects,  well 
calculated  to  give  information  with  a  minimum  of 
tronble  and  weariness^  That  it  should  have  reached 
a  second.  e^Uon  is  'mt  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

Alice  Tyne,  ike  Doctor's  Little  Daughter.  By  Eliza 
Meteyabd.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co. 
The  "  Doctor's  Little  Daughter"  is  a  very  pretty 
book,  both  inside  and  out.  It  is  written  in  an 
easy,  graceful  style,  and  shows  a  far  greater  variety 
of  acqxured  knowledge  than  is  tuually  expected 
from  a  lady- writer.  It  is,  however,  far  too  long ; 
and  the  little  heroine  is  a  great  deal  too  intelligent 
and  too  sentimental  for  her  years.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  unartistic  and  untrue  imaginings  of  Mr. 
Sickens,  as  exemplified  in  his  impossible  "  Child," 
in  the  '**  Old  Curiosi^  Shop,"  and  little  Dombey, 
have  done  the  mischief.  Cherubs  with  heads  and 
^vings  only  are  mere  symbols  of  heaven's  grace 
sQTrounding  the  Madonna  or  Magdalene,  as  the 
case  may  be;  but  a  narrative  representation  of 
an  infant,  combining  baby  simplicity  with  adult 
intelligence  and  sentimentality,  is  an  untruth  in 
art  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  half  a  dozen 

might  also,  if  polemically  inclined,  take 
exception  to  some  passages  of  a  Romanist  ten- 
dency :  as  it  is,  we  shall  merely  enter  a  most  de- 
cided protest  against  Uie  doctrine  (p.  363)  that, 
'*  To  admire  b^th,  and  beauty,  and  good,  is  to 

Lectures  on  Nainral  Piilotopky.   By  the  Eev. 

Jahbs  Williah  M'Gavlet.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

Dublin :  Alexander  Thorn. 
This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  an  ele- 


mentary work.  The  pordon  which  related  ta 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  is  reserved  for 
separate  treatment  Every  element  of  machinery, 
together  with  optics,  pneumatics,  and  electricity^ 
&c,  is  treated  of  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  second 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  chemista-y. 

roices  from  tie  Woodlands.   By  Mast  Sobbsts. 

London :  Beeve,  Benham,  and  'Reeve. 
This  little  volume  had  lain  for  some  time  on  our 
table  unnoticed,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  delectation  of  palates  much  younger 
than  our  own ;  and  though  we  were  as  himgrj-  &s 
reviewers  should  be,  still  bread-and-butter  was  not 
the  especial  object  of  our  appetite.   An  accidental 
inspection,  however,  satisfied  us  we  had  been  over- 
cautious.  The  young,  it  is  tnie,  may  read  it,  but 
so  may  their  elders,  and  with  hardly  less  enjoy- 
ment.  Mexy  Roberts  is  a  vocal  Oread,  or  Dryad. 
Her  trees  tell  their  private  histories  by  her  mouth,, 
and  very  pretUly  indeed  they  are  told.   Some  of 
their  portraits  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  originals, 
than  we  could  have  supposed  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained through  the  memum  of  coloured  litho- 
graphs. 

Tke  Age  and  its  Architects.   By  Enwiv  Paxtoh 

Hood.  London:  Cilpin. 
Mb.  Hood's  ten  diapters  on  the  English  people 
in  relation  to  the  present  time  are  well  worth  a 
perusal.  All  the  great  questions  of  tiie  day  are 
touched  on  in  their  turn,  and  some  curious  f^cts^ 
not  generally  known,  are  adduced  in  illustration  of 
the  author's  views.  Apart  from  the  information 
we  obtain  from  it,  the  principal  merit  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  earnest  zeal  with  which  the  cause  of 
progress  is  advocated  in  every  department  of  our 
social  relations,  and  also  in  a  clearness  and  ele- 
gance of  style  which  sometimes  almost  reaches 
eloquence.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally 
deficient  in  originality,  and  popular  views  are  too. 
unhesitatingly  adopted  when  the  importance  of 
the  question  treated  of  requires  that  both  the  writer 
and  his  reader  should  use  their  best  energies  to 
Oiink  out  sound  condurionB  for  themselves.  It  i» 
assumed,  for  instance,  that  I^sUtion  originates 
and  sustains  the  metiuxl  In;  whidi  landed  property 
is  generally  distributed.  But  thou^  Mr.  Hood  is 
fully  aware  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  law  leaves  everytiiing  to  indi- 
vidual will,  and  that  will  is  always  exercised  in 
conformity  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  country, 
we  have  an  endless  complaint  of  the  distribution  of 
landed  estates  which,  if  reduced  to  a  specific  legis' 
lative  form,  could  only  operate  to  abridge  men's 
liberty  in  disposing  of  their  property.  It  cannot, 
in  fact,  mean  anything  else ;  for  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture only  prevails  in  the  absence  of  an  appro- 
priation of  land  by  the  deed  or  will  of  its  pos- 
sessor ;  and  if  that  law  were  abrogated  to-morrow, 
the  change  would,  in  practice,  be  imperceptible  for 
ages.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  energy  of  re- 
formers like  Mr.  Hood  should  be  wasted  upon 
such  kernes,  when  it  iwght  be  eifiployed  to  advan- 
tage if  it  were  concentrated  npon  palpable  griev- 
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ancaa,  wUcb,  by  their  natore.  admit  of  a  mctical 
remedy.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  he  has  msenaeed 
with  great  ability*  and,  we  trust,  will  continoe  to 

do  so. 

The  Western  Stahlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
By  Thohas  Mulock.  Edinburgh:  John  Men- 
zies. 

Mr.  Mulock's  work  is  principally  a  reprint  of 
several  very  able  and  slashing  contributions  to  the 
columns  of  the  Inverness  Advertiser.  They  were 
certainly  worth  a  reprint,  as  doubtless,  in  their 
present  form,  they  will  obtain  a  far  more  extensive 
notice  than  could  have  been  anticipated  for  them 
from  their  appearance  in  a  local  journal,  however 
able  and  well  known.  Our  limits  do  not  at  pre- 
sent permit  us  to  enter  upon  such  an  extenuve 
subject  as  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  clearance  of 
Sutherland  property,  and  the  means  by  which  the 
ejected  crofter ;  might  be  disposed  of ;  and  though 
we  have  no  more  partiality  for  the  Highland  land- 
owners than  Mr.  Mulock  himself,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that,  upon  the  whole  case,  we  might 
not  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from  tliat 
which  he  has  arrived  at.  On  (he  other  point,  how- 
ever, the  modus  operandi,  we  are  clearly  with 
him.  Mr.  Mulock  has  done  his  da^  boldly  and 
ably  in  exposing  the  reckleae  indifference  with 
which  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  peasantry  have 
been  regarded,  in  the  course  of  a  financial  and 
social  experiment  which  should  have  been  con- 
ducted witii  the  greatest  caution.  Besides  this 
topic,  and  one  closely  connected  with  it — the  ad- 
ministration of  the  destitntion  ftinds  collected  for 
the  relief  of  the  Highlands — Mr.  Mulock  gives  us 
two  very  good  essays  on  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Lord  Jeffrey,  and  a  somewhat  cutting  attack  upon 
Mr.  Carlyle,  both  on  account  of  the  sentiments  and 
the  style  of  his  later  writings.  We  are,  how- 
ever, not  sure  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Mulock  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle  a  good  deal  more  than  he 
thinks  for.  If  Rush,  Tawell,  Margaret  Hamilton, 
or  Maria  Manning  had  fallen  under  the  judicial 
cognisance  of  either  of  these  gentlemen,  they 
would  have  been  put  to  death,  in  one  case  as  much 
as  in  the  other,  as  noxious  beasts,  hostes  humani 
generis,  in  spite  of  the  humanitarianism  which 
stickles  for  the  fraternity  when  it  is  palpably  incom- 
patible with  the  safety  of  mankind. 

Sprinff'itde;  or,  2X«  Angler  and  Ms  M^dg.  "By 
John  Yohgb  Akbbhav.    London:  Sichaid 
•  Bentley. 

The  most  diarming  book  in  the  world  is,  we 
believe  by  universal  consent,  the  "  Angler"  of  old 
Izaak  Walton.  His  precepts  as  regards  fishing 
are  now  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  longer  and  equally  observant  study  of 
fish  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  disciples; 
but  his  book  remains  a  kind  of  piscatory  Koran, 
overlaid,  it  is  true,  with  glosses  and  commentaries, 
but  still  possessing  a  peculiar  sanctity  and  import- 
ance. "  Salmonia,"  and  other  similar  works,  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared,  on  the  same  plan,  and 
conveying  much  the  same  kind  of  sentiments  as 


are  to  be  found  in  the  first  venemUe  Tolnme  of  the 
craft;  and  xierhaps  (he  greatest  service  that  lEsak 
rendered  to  mankind  lay  in  his  having  shown  the 
way  to  his  successors  to  make  the  many  gracefal 
works  which  treat  upon  angling  or  its  cognste 
subjects. 

Mr.  Akerman,  as  far  as  we  can  jndge  from  the 
pages  before  us,  is  no  unworthy  follower  of  dd 
Izaak  or  Sir  Hnmphrey  ;  but  besides  the  mysterie 
of  rod,  and  line,  and  hook,  and  fly,  he  takes  a  wi^ 
range  over  subjects  which  possess  a  general  interest 
He  is  a  naturalist  and  an  antiquarian  as  well  « 
a  fisherman,  and  gifted  with  no  small  share  of 
observation  of  men,  manners,  and  dialect.  Tbt 
colloquies,  therefore,  of  Senex  and  Julian  embrace 
a  variety  of  topics  which  render  his  little  book  « 
most  pleasing  pastime,  even  to  such  ontragecoe 
laymen  as  have  never  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
gudgeon-fishing  from  a  punt  The  following  ex- 
tracts, taken  at  random,  will  give  some  notion  of 
the  easy  style  and  pleasant  variety  of  Mr.  Aker- 
man ;  but  with  reference  to  a  literary  prodnction 
of  any  kind,  we  should  always  remember,  that  a 
brick  may  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  materials, 
though  it  can  never  convey  an  idea  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  an  edifice. 

Our  first  sample  is  a  perhaps  more  ingtaiioas 
than  sportsmanlike  method  of  taking  perch : — 

S.  For  my  pul^  I  cannot  now  ftdmOe  fisiuDg  with  i 
float,  and  yet  I  conftn  that  that  kind  of  angtii^,  when  tbe 
barbel  are  on  the  feed,  in  very  deep  and  dear  water,  aaA 
as  the  Thames  at  Twickenham  or  Richmond,  is  far  from 
despicable  sport,  and  may  afford  gmt  delight  to  thne 
who  cannot  fish  with  the  fly.  A  good  perch,  too,  b  a 
powerful  and  resolute  fish,  a  free  biter,  and  rarely  tries 
your  patience. 

J.  I  never  hear  of  pMch-fiidiing  witboot  tUnfcii^  ot 
a  contrivance  of  a  cockney-angler,  who  need  to  ^ 
in  one  of  the  canals  in  the  ndghboarhood  of  Loodoo. 
The  old  fellow  having  marked  a  good  swim  of  pen-ii. 
fortfawitli  prepared  a  large  glass-bottle,  which  he  &iti 
with  water,  and  then  introdoced  a  handful  of  live  Tbaaes 
shrimps.  The  bottle  haag  cwefnlly  Ktiopped,  was  tlMlel 
down  by  a  string  to  the  bottom  of  Ine  caiul,  and  was  mm* 
surrounded  by  all  the  perch  in  the  neigbbonrhood,  who, 
finding  they  could  not  aasitil  the  imprisoned  shrimps,  swam 
round  and  round  the  outside,  rubbing  their  snouts  agaiM 
the  glass,  like  hungry  gamhu  at  the  steamy  windows  of  a 
cook's  shop.  WhUe  thus  ei^[aged,  the  an^er  lei  down  a 
shrimp  on  a  book  by  the  side  of  the  gjaia  j  and  yon  My 
be  sure  he  was  not  long  without  a  bite. 

Anotlier  anecdote  almost  borders  on  the  tn^, 
and  may  figtu>e  as  an  ^empUfication  of  tlie  insof- 
ficiency  of  oircnmstanfial  evidence : — 

On  the  I5th  June,  1827,  the  two  brothers  of  a  matt 
named  Winter,  a  notorious  poacher,  came  to  the  ateward 
( f  the  late  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  at  Edemhall,  to  nqaest 
that  a  boat  might  be  lent  them  that  they  might  search  ia 
the  rirer  for  their  brother,  who  had  been  a  abort  time 
missing.  His  landing-net  having  been  found  floating  down 
the  stream,  it  was  supposed  that  be  was  drowned.  The 
steward  accompanied  the  men  to  the  rn  er  Eamonl,  whid 
they  dragged  in  different  places  with  a  net,  and,  after  some 
hours'  toU,  they  succeeded  in  drawing  out  the  body  firm 
a  deep  pool  in  the  river,  under  some  rocks,  the 
Giant's  Cave ;  and,  singular  enough,  at  the  same  baal 
they  caught  one  of  the  laigest  trouts  ever  found  in  tLal 
river,  weighing  nearly  seven  pounds.  The  men  seemed 
more  anxious  to  secure  the  fish  than  the  body  of  their 
drowned  brother;  but  the  gamekeeper,  bdnc  one  of  tb^ 
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"AcddentaUy  Drowned."  The  country  people  hud  the 
honucicle  on  the  fish,  which,  they  aaid,  had  dragged  the 
poacher  from  a  alipperjr  stone  into  the  pool  at  a  judgment 
for  stealing  I  And  this  was  the  moral  for  about  three 
yean  aftermirds,  when  an  old  Irishman,  nicknamed  Sandy, 
an  idle  character,  who  supported  himself  by  any  chance 
employmeot,  eked  out  by  a  little  peaching,  was  taken 
dangerously  lU.  Rndinir  himself  on  bis  death-bed,  he 
declared  he  could  not  die  easy  unless  he  made  a  clean 
breast,  and  confessed  a  great  crime  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of.  He  then  stated,  that  a  few  nights  before  the  disco- 
very  of  Winter's  body,  he  was  gmag  to  fish  in  the  pool 
under  the  Giant's  Care,  and  being  on  the  top  of  the  rocks 
he  looked  down  and  saw  Winter  there  busily  fishing.  He 
halloed  to  him  to  go  away  from  that  spo^  as  it  was^his 
part  of  the  river,  and  Winter  had  no  right  to  be  there. 
Winter  refused  to  go,  and  replied  he  had  as  much  right  to 
be  there  as  Sandy,  upon  which  the  latter  threw  a  large 
atone  on  the  poacher  below,  and  knocked  him  down  into 
theriTer.  He  then  ran  away;  and  when  be  afterwards 
beard  <tf  Winter  being  discovered  drowned,  he  kept  the 
occurrence  a  secret  until  he  found  himself  dying. 

We  conclude  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage and  wit  of  the  nutictis  abnormis  eapiens 
of  m&  Bonth-west  conntiee  of  England,  who,  Mr. 
Akerman  will  hare  it,  speaks  the  gennine  Saxon 


I  of  the  Alfinda  and  -^Uiries  hefore  tlu  Con- 
I  quest 

'    5jfiuHi.   Haw,  about  *s  zltppin  back,  zur  ?    Why  young 
I  Joe  went  to  school  wi  owld  Tommy  Stretch,  zo  one  day  a 
'  never  coomed  till  amwoast  night.    "  What's  th'  razon  you 
■  he  here  at  this  time  ?"  gays  Tommy.  Joe  harkered  wi'  vear — 
"  'Begs  yer  pardon,"  zays  he,  "  'twas  zo  uncommon  zlippy, 
ev'rj'  step  I  tuk  vorrad  I  went  two  backerds."    '*  Ye  young 
wosbird,"  zays  Tommy,  "  if  ye'd  done  that,  ye  woudn't  be 
here  at  all,  zo  I'll  gie't  to  'e  unmarcirnl — that's  what  I 
wool,Tor  tellio  zich  lies."  "  Ob,  dwoiit'e !  dwoot'e !"  Hnrs 
Joey :  "  I'll  tell'e  how  'twere,  I  gied  up  gettin  here  at  lul, 
zo  I  turned  back  to  gwo  to  mother's,  and  I  zlipped  back 
here,  so  dwont'e  wallop  I.' ' — Did  'e  ever  bear  the  stwoiy  o' 
Joe's  vather  on  th'  bridge  yander  ?   A  rum  owld  customer 
was  owld  Joe. 
S.   Well,  tell  US  the  tiaty,  Simon. 
Simon,   Why  one  mamin,  many  years  ago,  owld  Joe 
was  lukin*  auver  the  bridge  a  watchin'  the  vishes,  when  a 
genelman  vrom  Lunnon  coomed  by.    "  I  zay,  vather,"  zays 
the  strainger,  "what  d'ye  caal  this  out  here  bnik?"  Th'owld 
bwoy  was  a  leetle  bit  dunch,  and  a  didn't  year'n  very  plain. 
"  D'zay  i"  says  he.  "  How  d'ye  caal  thia  bruk  ?"  says  the 
strainger  agen.   "  Haw,— <w«/ un,"  lays  owld  Joe,  "um 
dwont  caal  un  at  ad,  um  dwont :  a  alius  cooms  tfais  woy 
wi'hont  callin* !"   Zo  the  cockney  went  off  in  a  girt  pel^ 
and  towld  nn  to  gwo  and  hang 's  self. 
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The  Orakam  £4/e  Astumnce  Soeietyj—Tht  second  an- 
nual general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  sad  polky-boldera 
of  tbe  abore  Sodety  was  held  at  the  Company's  offices,  in 
tiie  Old  Jewry,  on  Thursday,  the  1 7th  October.  The 
meeting  was  unusually  large.  William  Tabor,  Esq.,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  was  unanimously  called  upon  to 
preside,  and  having  briefly  mentioned  the  object  for  which 
tbe  meeting  was  convened,  called  upon  the  Secretary,  T.  A. 
Pott,  Esq.,  to  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Directors : — 
"It  is  required  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  this 
Society  that  within  a  certain  period  after  the  close  of  each 
financial  year,  the  Board  of  Management  shoold  fiimish  a 
report  of  the  business  transacted  during  the  past  year,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  Society's  receipts  and  dis- 
borsements  for  the  same  period,  to  be  submitted  for  your 
information  and  approval.  Your  Directors  have  much 
pleasnre  in  meeting  you  thisday,and  beg  tosnhmitto  you, 
in  aceordance  with  the  above-mentioned  requirements, 
their  financial  statement,  which  has  been  minutely  ex- 
amined by  the  Auditors,  and  certified  to  be  correct.  By 
tbe  constitution  of  tbe  Society,  three  of  the  Directors 
retire  annually.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  has  fallen  to 
tbe  lot  of  Messrs.  Solly,  Williams,  and  Daviss,  to  retire 
accordingly ;  all  of  whom  being  eligible  and  candidates 
for  the  office,  your  Directors  recommend  them  to  the 
shareholders  for  re-election.  Tbe  Auditors,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  Bbarebolders  and  policy-holders,  retire  annually ; 
but  considering  the  ^reat  importance  of  an  audit  by  gen- 
tlemen exfierienced  in  public  companies'  accounts,  your 
Directors,  m  the  event  of  no  change  being  desired,  again 
recommend  the  nomination  of  Professor  Davies  and  G. 
H.  Ladbury,  Esq.,  to  the  shareholders,  and  George  Lowe 
and  Thomas  Perry,  Esqrs.,  to  tbe  policy-holders.  The 
attendance-book  of  the  Directors  is  submitted  for  your 
iiupection,  and  you  may  obsen'e  that,  upon  an  average, 
four  Directors  wive  atten  ded  at  the  office  every  day.  Your 
Oirectors  now  proceed  with  the  higliest  satisfaction  to 
congnitalate  their  fellow-sbareholdeis  and  pdicy-holders 
upon  the  progressive  success  of  the  Society,  and  beg 


tiieir  attention  to  the  following  statement,  whidi  tfam 
trast  will   spedc  with  suffident  clearness   for  itself. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Society's  operations,  nine 
HUNDRED  AND  THIRTV-Two  PROPOSALS  were  made  to  the 
office  for  assurances,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
339,724/. — of  these,  four  hundred  and  nineteen  policies 
were  completed  within  that  period,  assuring  the  gross  sum 
of  149,160^,  and  producing  an  annual  income  from  pre> 
minms  of  5,615f.  lis.  8d.  Of  the  remainder,  tbe  greater 
portion  were  not  deemed  suitable  lives  for  this  Society,  and 
therefore  declined ;  whilst  some  stood  over  for  further 
investigation.  During  the  second  year,  expiring  on  the 
31st  July  last,  the  number  of  proposals  made  to  tiie  Office 
was  one  thousand  and  six,  for  assurances  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  491,435/.  10s.  Of  these,  five  hundred  and 
one  policies  have  been  accepted  and  completed  within  that 
period,  assuring  tbe  gross  sum  of  219,040/.  Us.,  and  pro- 
ducing an  annual  income  from  premiums  of  8,281/.  2s.  Id. 
With  regard  to  the  remaining  five  hundred  and  five  pro 
posals,  the  same  remarks  will  apply  ns  to  those  not  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  number  of  assur- 
ances in  force  at  the  end  of  July  last,  after  allowing  for 
lapsed  and  other  discontinued  policies,  is  eight  boodred 
and  forty-five,  assuring  342,490/.  7s.,  and  prodnring  an 
annual  income  of  i:t,058/.  13s.  Ild.  Of  these,  your 
Directors  think  right  to  report  that  the  majority  are  upon 
first-class  lives,  and  are  consequently  assured  at  the  tabular 
rates.  The  remainii^  portion  pay  extra  rates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lives  having  been  cmisidered  by  your 
jDirectors  to  be  somewhat  below  the  average  standard 
of  health.  From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  mani- 
fest that  the  progress  of  the  Society  has,  from  its  first 
establishment,  been  signally  rapid  and  encouraging. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  high  prosperous  state  of  the 
Gresham,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  will  be 
better  appreciated  by  comparing  the  proceedinf^  of  this 
year  with  those  of  other  offices ;  aod^'our  Directors 
r^dce  to  observe  that  the  bunnen^  ti«toM£ed^«mlk>and 
in  many  cases  even  exceeda/iUn^^yBferW^Vny^  chose 
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of  longer  standiiur.  Yoar  Directors  liare  rigidly  adherrd 
to  tbeir  resolution  of  confining  ihe  expenditure  within  the 
limitB  of  s  judicious  economy,  with  a  proper  regard  to  tbe 
^rit  of  enterprise,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  succetu, 
and  with  the  due  liberality  requisite  for  securing  a  large 
business,  they  have,  to  the  best  of  their  juilgtncnt,  aroidrd 
every  outlay  of  a  merely  speculative  character.  Having 
regani,  therefore,  to  the  large  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted, your  Directors  conddentiy  assert  that  few  establish- 
meats  of  tbe  kind  have  ever  be^  more  economically  con- 
dacled  during  the  first  years  of  their  eristence  than  the 
one  orer  vhiA  they  have  the  lionoir  to  preside.  A  Life 
Assurance  authority,  in  one  of  his  most  valuable  works,  tn 
speaking  of  the  outlay  absolutely  required  in  the  establish- 
ment and  management  of  Utese  institutions  during  tbe  first 
years  of  their  existence,  justly  remnrks,  that  "  tt  would  not 
be  surprising  to  find  tbe  whole  of  the  premiums  received 
during  the  first  years  absorbed  by  their  expenses—- 
such  as  a  rent,  salaries,  advertisements,  &c.,  &c. '  Your 
Directors  consider,  therefore,  that  they  may  congratulate 
themselves  and  their  fellow  share  and  policy-holders  on 
the  monetary  position  of  this  Society — the  first  year's 
premiums  having,  alone,  not  only  produced  a  sufficient 
fund  to  meet  all  demands^  including  the  invariably  heavy 
expenses  of  formation,  but  bare  been  sufficient  to  carry  a 
surplus  to  the  Sodety's  funds. ,  Prosperous  as  were  the 
operations  of  the  first  year,  those  of  the  second  have  not 
been  .ess  so,  aa  your  Directors  have  been  enabled 
to  add,  from  premiums  alone,  near  6,000/,  to  the 
Society's  rest ;  they  think  it  right  further  to  remark 
that  ^e  entire  subscribed  capital  remains  intact,  and, 
together  with  sums  received  for  annuities,  has  been  so 
inrested  ns  to  enhance  the  general  interests  of  the  Society, 
llie  ioTestments  of  the  Socie^r  "t  the  close  of  tbe  first 
year  amounted  to  tbe  sum  of  7,454/.  15s.,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  this  second  year  to  18,172/.  17».  2d.,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  no  less  a  sum  than  iO,7]8t.  2s  2d., 
which  is  tbe  more  satisfactory  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  increase  in  tbe  Society's  cR[Htal  has  arisen  chiefly  from 
tbe  premiums  received  dnring  the  first  two  years  of  the 
So«Hety's  extetence.  With  respect  to  the  Society's  shares, 
your  Directors  have  granted,  during  the  past  year,  allot- 
ments to  several  persons  of  unquestionable  respectability, 
who  have  required  them  as  a  bona  _fidt  investment,  and 
whose  co-operation  it  appeared  desirable  to  secure.  Your 
Directors  beliere  that  the  interests  of  the  Sodety  still 
require  that  they  should  not  restrict  tbe  issue  of  snares, 
and  they  assure  the  early  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
institution  that  they  are  fully  sensible  of  tbeir  interests, 
and  that  they  are  determined  to  use  great  discrimination 
in  tbe  allotment  of  shares  to  new  members,  now  that 
the  state  of  tbe  Society  makes  them  a  desirable  invest- 
ment. Your  Directors  being  fully  justified  in  their 
belief  that  the  Gresham  will  not  only  sustain  iti>  present 
posifion,  but  so  increase  in  extent  and  importance  as 
speedily  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  insti- 


tations  in  the  kingdom,  bave  ^ven  much  time  u>d 
anxious  deliberation  to  tbe  finiming  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  tbe  government  of  the  office,  not  only  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  the  current  bunness,  but 
applic8l>le  to  its  more  extended  requirements  in  future. 
With  respect  to  the  comparatirely  smalt  sum  shown  in 
tbe  bslance-sbeet  to  have  been  required  for  claims  during 
the  two  years,  under  the  nine  hundred  and  twenty  policies 
issued  up  to  juty  last,  with  a  further  smalt  amount  which 
was  not  due  at  tbe  end  of  the  year,  yoar  Directors  fed 
tiiat  such  a  rttdt  sbowa  a  rate  of  moltality  tot  oidy  oon- 
sideraUy  below  that  whkh  th^  are  eotitltd  to  expect, 
according  to  the  general  received  law  of  mortality,  but  also 
much  below  that  provided  for  by  tbe  preminms  receired. 
Yottr  Directors,  however,  cannot  expect  a  continuance  of 
any  such  deviation  from  the  law  of  mortality,  and  now 
having  such  a  number  of  assured  lives  as  to  constitute  a 
fair  average,  they  are  fiilly  prepared  annoally  to  expect 
claims  proportionate  to  the  number  of  assursncea,  and  the 
rates  of  inemium  chafged.  Your  Directors,  in  cloring 
this  statement,  confidently  rely  upon  your  approbatioa  of 
their  general  management  of  the  Eiociety's  affairs,  sad 
solicit  your  cordial  co-operation  in  extending  the  business 
of  the  office.  They  assure  yon  that  thdr  best  efforts  vUl 
continue  to  be  exerted  towards  securing  tbe  interests  of 
every  member  of  the  institation ;  and,  fai  return,  they  Im^ 
tliat  both  shsre  and  policy-holdais  will  continue  their  con- 
fidence and  support. ' 

The  Chairman,  on  moving  that  the  Report  and  Auditor's 
accounts  for  the  past  year  "  be  approved,  adopted,  and  cir- 
culatedt"  remarked  generally  on  the  increase  of  tbe  Com- 
pany's bndness,  the  careful  selection  ot  iiretf  Ae  my 
small  amount  of  daims  that  had  foHen  on  the  Sodety, 
and  concluded  by  stating  that  a  very  general  opiuon 
existed,  that  the  Gresham  wooid  become  one  of  the  first 
offices  in  the  kingdom. 

Matthew  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  briefly 
seconded  tlie  motion,  and  expressed  lus  entire  approral  of 
the  management,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

John  Britten,  Esq.,  next  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  snd 
40/.  to  the  auditors  tor  their  past  services,  and  was  seconded 
in  bis  resolution  by  George  Tyler,  Esq. 

On  the  motion  of  W.  U.  Thomtfawaite,  Esq.,  aecowded 
by  John  Beadwell,  Jun.,  Esq.,  the  following  retiring 
Directors  were  unanimously  re-elected,  Afesais.  Daviss^ 
Solly,  and  Williams. 

Mr.  Sovell,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  propOAcd  the  re- 
election of  PrerfCMOr  Davies,  F.R.S.,  and  G.  H.  Ladbmr, 
Esq.,  as  Auditors,  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders.  TUs 
proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr,  Price,  and  unaoimoosly 
carried. 

Mr.  Hillman,  Actuary  of  tiie  Star  Life  Office,  proposed, 
and  a  Shareholder  seconded,  tbe  re-dection  of  Geocfe 
Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  Ihomai  Perry,  Esq.,  as  Aoditgc^ 
on  bdialf  of  the  pcdinr-bolderg.  This  resolutioa  was  also 
confirmed  nnanimousfy  by  the  meeting. 
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"HIGH  FARMING." 


Vabious  symptoms  at  present  point  to  the  concla- 
-aion  that  we  are  approaching  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  agriculture ;  a  change  more  exten- 
aivc  and  radical  than  any  that  the  art  has  ever 
before  undergone.  Formerly,  agriculture  lias 
advanced  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  as  a  sTrilfol 
and  ingenious  man  happened  to  arise,  now  here, 
now  there,  and  according  as  he  chanced  to  be  in  a 
position  to  give  his  experiments  and  achievements 
notoriety  and  acceptance ;  but  it  has  advanced  un- 
eqtially,  and  in  some  places  not  at  all.  The  change, 
however,  that  seems  now  approaching,  induced  as 
it  is,  not  by  the  superior  skill  or  activity  of  indi- 
viduals, but  by  a  pressure,  or  at  least  alann,  affect- 
ing the  whole  body  of  producers,  bids  fmr  to  prove 
comparatively  sudden,  general,  and  complete. 
Necesuty  is  the  nwther  of  invention ;  and  in  this 
case,  although,  in  a  matter  so  mudii  one  for  profes- 
sional and  ^ctical  men,  we  shall  hint  possibilities 
and  probabilities  rather  than  presume  on  a  decided 
opinion,  we  cannot  bat  think  that  her  offspring  is 
likely  to  do  her  credit  We  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  new  topic  of  **  high  farming,"  or  the  introduc- 
tion into  agriculture  of  those  expedients  which  do 
not  admit  of  being  described  by  any  other  epithet 
or  congeries  of  epithets,  unless  we  speak  of  them 
aa  forming  the  systems  of  Messrs.  Mechi,  Hux- 
table,  IfCulloeh,  and  others,  for  all  these  are  Uie 
same  in  principle  and  in  their  main  practices, 
differing  chiefly  or  only  so  far  as  {H£ference  is 
necessitated  by  the  difference  of  locality,  soil,  or 
climate.  We  know  that,  for  a  long  time  after  Mr. 
Caird's  pamphlet  first  gave  the  Uiing  name  and 
fonu,  "  high  farming*'  has  been  "  a  sound  of  fear 
unpleasing  to  the  farming  ear ;"  but  that  this  fear 
is  now  giving  place,  if  not  to  hope,  at  least  to 
calmness  and  attention,  we  have  of  late  had 
various  symptoms,  and  especially  one  in  the  shape 
of  a  pamphlet  by  a  well-known  Scotch  Toiy  and 
agriculturist,*  which  forms  the  chief  text  and 
occasion  of  our  present  remarks. 

A  preliminar}-  difficulty  starts  up  before  the 
mind  in  the  shape  of  the  question  or  doubt,  is 
there  a  posstbUitj/  that,  in  the  case  of  an  art  tike 
BritiE^  agriculture,  there  can  exist  means  of  im- 


*  Roport  of  a  Visit  Jo  the  Forms  of  Jlr.  RigdcQ,  Sussex ;  Rev, 
3Ir,  UuxUblc,  Dorset ;  and  ^r.  Morton,  Gloucestershire.  With 
Itfiinarka  on  Agrionltaial  Improrfiineat.  By  David  Uilne,  Esq., 
at  MilnegmdeD.  Edinbnrgh Blnokwood. 
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mense  improvement  universally  available,  and  yet 
unadopted,  untested,  imheeded,  save  by  a  few 
individuals  ?  A  glance  at  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  art  tends,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
rather  to  encourage  than  negative  such  a  hypothe- 
sis. The  undisputed  inequcdity  of  the  progress 
and  state  of  agriculture  is  a  fact  more  remarkable 
and  of  more  meaning  than  If  popularly  noticed. 
Inequality  to  such  an  extent  is  an  absolute  pheno- 
menon, unknown  in  other  trades.  Kot  only  is,  for 
instance,  Scotland  better  than  England,  and  Norfolk 
better  than  Dorset,  but  in  every  county,  at  least 
every  English  county,  you  have  the  best  cultiva- 
tion divided  only'  by  a  fence  or  "  march"  from  the 
worst  There  is  no  such  general  and  marked 
difference  between  the  two  countries,  or  between 
dtffiarent  districts,  in  any  other  branch  of  produc* 
tion.  Scotland  does  not  weave  and  spin  cotton 
and  linen  better  than  England,  nor  the  West 
Riding  better  than  Lancashire ;  a  manufacturer  in 
one  street  does  not  go  on  continuously  producing 
a  smaller  quantity  and  lower  qmlity,  perhaps  at 
greater  cost,  than  nia  neighbour  in  the  next  street, 
whose  natural  and  artificial  advantages  are  no 
greater,  or  may  even  be  leas,  as  in  the  case  of 
Scotland  compared  agriculturally  witb  England. 
"  I  liave  this  morning,"  said  Lord  Stanley,  in  his 
late  notable  speech  at  Bury,  "  passed  over  a  very 
considerable  tract  of  country,  in  which  I  have  seen 
almost  every  variety  of  advancement  and  of  non- 
adnuicement"  He  could  not  have  found  such  a 
variety  in  any  oUier  branch  of  industry.  The 
thing  could  not  be ;  the  small,  and  inferior,  and 
dear  producer  would  be  driven  out  of  the  market. 
How,  then,  has  it  existed  in  agriculture?  Plainly 
because  agriculture  has  not  been  generally  carried 
on  aa  a  regular  trade  on  commercial  principles. 
It  has  looked  to  the  Legislature  to  keep  up  prices, 
and  possesses  in  the  item  of  rent  an  element  in  the 
cost  of  production  capable  of  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion to  "  suit  circumstances"— too  often  to  plunder 
the  enterprising  and  protect  the  slothful.  How 
delusive  and  injurious  were  the  Legislative  pro- 
mises as  to  prices  we  have  seen  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  need  only  add  a  single  sentence  here. 
Protection  gave  the  tenants  a  sort  of  occasional 
protection  agtunst  the  foreigner,  enough  to  raise 
rents,  but  not  to  gi::fe.^teadv(pBM.fte^b^iiiar\' 
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ply  could  not,  do  anything  to  protect  him  from 
home  competidon.  The  most  fomidablc  competi- 
tors of  the  bad,  or  jog-trot,  unimproving  farmer 
were  the  good  farmers  who  increased  prodnction 
and  diminished  cost.    The  Lothians,  rather  than 
Poland,  have  been  the  chief  competitors  of  Dorset 
and  Sussex,  much  as  Macclesfield  rather  than 
Lyons  has  been  the  chief  competitor  of  Spital- 
fields.    This  could  not  have  lasted  but  for  the 
other'  peculiarity  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  the 
rent,  a  large  element  in  the  cost  of  production, 
was  not  adjusted  on  the  commercial  principle — the 
land's  worth,  when  properly  cultivated — as  much 
and  no  more.    The  good  fanner  who  increased 
the  fertility  of  his  land  was  made  (he  or  his  suc- 
cessor) to  pay  a  rent  proportionaUy  increased ;  the 
bad  farmer,  who  put  htde  into  his  land  and  got 
little  oot  of  it,  pud  projportionally  less  rent  to  we 
owner.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  under  this  latter 
state  of  things  the  tenant  was  well  off ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  worse  off  [as  well  as  the  land  worse 
cultivated,  and  the  landlord  worse  paid]  than  the 
enterprising,  and  skilful,  and  high-rent^  farmer. 
The  non-commercial  or  paternal  system  of  land- 
lordism resembled,  in  this  respect,  the  paternal 
system  of  government  in  some  continental  coxm- 
tries,  where  the  people  really  pay  less  taxes  than 
the  English,  while  the  English  pay  to  the  utter- 
most farthing  they  are  able ;  but  yet  where  the 
Governments,  though  absolute,  are  still  neither  rich 
nor  strong.    Under  the  pateinal  system  of  land- 
lordism, the  tenant,  though  paying  little,  was 
worse  off  than  those  who  paid  more;  and  die 
landlord,  though  having  absolute  power  over  his 
tenant-i^wiU,  was  neither  so  prosperous  nor  so 
powerful  as  those  who  got  more  rent  and  gave 
more  liberty.    It  need  not  be  pointed  out  how ' 
Btriking  an  illustration,  both  of  the  spirit  and 
the  effects  of  the  non-commercial  system,  was  or 
is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  cultivation,  which 
cannot  be  effectively  carried  on  without  expendi- 
ture on  improvements,  most  of  which  do  not  cease 
to  yield  Uieir  benefits  for  many  years,  some 
never — having  been  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  men  with  only  a  yearly  tenure.  The 
point,  however,  with  which  we  are  here  dealing 
is,  that  the  remarkable  inequcUity  in  the  degree 
of  ^1  and  success  with  which  agriculttire  has 
been  carried  on,  the  inequality  which  affords  a 
presnmpdon  diat  there  may  be  room  for  some 
great  and  general  improvement,  has  been  induced 
and  mode  possible  mainly  by  the  canses  which 
have  now  ceased,  or  are  ceasing.  Protecdon, 
which  led  the  farmer  to  imagine  that  his  prices 
and  profits  had  a  legisladve  security,  let  him  do 
as  he  liked,  has  departed  irrevocably  to  tJie 
limbo  of  bygone  follies.    The  paternal  system 
of  land-letting  is  disappearing,     "The  highest 
bidder"  is  now  the  rule,  of  course  with  reserva- 
tions and  excepdona,  founded  sometimes  on  pru- 
dence, sometimes  on  kindness.     But,  from  the 
scale  of  rents  still  offered,  one  might  almost  sur- 
mise that  the  tenants  had  forgotten  the  change 
of  system,  and  were  promising  what  they  do  not 
think  they  will  be  made  to  perform — a  sad  mis- 
take.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  they  have  now 


more  need  and  more  inclination  to  listen,  with  at 
least  decent  patience,  to  suggestions  coming  from 
the  more  liold  of  their  own  body,  as  to  new 
means  of  meeting  new  difficulties. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  agriculturists,  or,  at 
least,  those  whom  they  unfortunately  allow  to 
speak  in  their  name,  at  first  received  the  asser- 
tion that  their  trade  might  be  susceptible  of  some 
great  improvement,  was  very  disheartening,  and, 
we  must  say,  discreditable.  Abuse,  and  the  as- 
cription of  all  manner  of  bad  and  impossihle 
motives,  were  resorted  to,  not  only  by  merely  Pro- 
tectionist writers  like  those  of  "  Blackwood,"  bat 
by  writers  who  were  not,  like  these,  entirely  igno- 
rant of  tlie  art  they  jffofcssed  to  champion ;  by 
such  writers,  for  instance,  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Mark-lane  En^reei,  who  knows  agriculture,  and 
whose  "canud  wit  and  sense"  is  ever  and  anon 
half-overcoming  the  Protectionism  which  nts  so 
awkwardly  and  loosely  upon  him.  Even  the 
rather  noticeable  fact,  that  almost  all  the  im- 
provers who  have  of  late  months  or  years  come 
prominently  before  the  agricultural  world,  were, 
as  some  of  them  still  are,  Protectionists,  did  not 
gain  them  even  a  civil  hearing.  Improvemmt 
was  regarded  as  Free-trade  in  diflguise,  an  im- 
prover as  a  "  Manchester  man "  in  agricnltmtal 
clothing.  The  first  man  that  took  the  field  as 
a  controversialist,  though  a  Protectionist  was, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  bem^  not  oaiy  a 
reformer,  bnt  something  besides,  m  a  manner 
open  to  the  attacks  of  the  captions  and  preju- 
diced. The  fact  of  Mr.  Mwhi  being  an  eneivetic 
and  sticcessfnl  I«ondon  tradesman  was  held  as 
rendering  his  doings  at  Tiptree  not  worth  atten- 
tion, or,  at  least,  very  suspicious ;  as  if  a  man's 
success  in  one  department  was  presumptive  of 
bis  failure  in  another.  Although  a  Protectionist, 
he  was  represented  as  not  only  incompetent,  but 
as  being,  from  some  inscrutable  motive,  and  in 
some  unseen  way,  a  deadly  foe  to  the  farmer. 
Mr.  Mechi,  however,  is  as  hard  to  turn  as  one  of 
his  own  razors — about  which  so  many  bad  -  jokes 
are  discharged  against  him  with  paltry  bittemeaa, 
and  received  with  manly  goodnature  —  and  has 
kept  his  ground  against  all  comers,  and,  what  is 
more  difficult,  against  those  who  wiU  not  coom^ 
but  content  themselves,  with  abusing  what  tlMy 
have  not  seen,  and  assnming  what  they  do  not 
know.  Mr.  Caird,  though  solely  a  tenant-fanov ; 
though  he  voted  for  the  Protectionist  candi- 
date of  his  county,  and  chose  Messrs.  Blackwood 
as  his  publishers ;  and  though  the  experiments  the 
success  of  which  he  commemorated  were  those  of 
the  factor  and  friend  of  Colonel  M'Douall,  the 
Protectionist  candidate  for  the  county  adjoining^ 
met  no  better  reception.  The  titie  of  his  first 
pampldet,  "  High  Farming  under  Liberal  Cove- 
nants the  express  disclaimer,  in  his  preiacev 
of  all  intention  to  discuss  or  judge  the  question  d 
Protection ;  the  courage  with  wl^ch  he  demanded 
for  his  brother-tenants  moro  liberal  treatment,  and 
a  more  independent  position  as  regards  the  land- 
lords— all  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  waa 
only  enforcing  in  his  pampii]^t^  &e-^(fa!inea  he 
was  known  to  have  ^empIifiecHiHaBaTHB  pawn 
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and  locality,  did  not  save  him  from  the  senseless 
and  trnthlesa  clamour  of  beint;  a  designing  enemy 
of  his  order.    The  Rer.  Mr.  Huxtable  came  next ; 
and  there  has  been  no  end  to  the  jokes  about  his 
reverence's  pi^  and  ammonia,  and  the  hints  about 
PwBon  Tniliber  —  the  chief  joker,  by-the-by, 
being  a  cler^man  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
who,  if  he  does  not  give  so  much  attention  as 
Mr.  Hnxtable  to  the  trade  of  agriculture,  gives 
tenfold  the  quantity  to  the  literature,  or  illitera- 
tore,  of  Protection.    Some  other  improvers,  such 
as  the  tenant  of  Myremill,  in  Ayrshire,  have 
escaped  a  similar  torrent  of  ribaldry  only  by 
keeping  as  much  out  of  sig^t  as  possible — almost 
doing  their  good  by  ste^th.    So  far  was  the 
system  of  ridicule  carried,  that  some  of  the  rawer 
and  we^er  brethren  among  the  Protectionist 
scribes  thought  that  improvers  and  improve- 
ments would  be  no  more  heard  of.   *'  We  shall 
hear  no  more  of  Messrs.  Huxtable  and  Gaird," 
said  "  Blackwood "  in  February.    Alas  I  before 
these  swelling  words  of  vanity  saw  the  light 
"  Donald  Oaird  had  come  again**  with  his  trium- 
phant "  Vindication,"  of  which  it  will  take  some- 
thing more  than  the  laborious  distortions  and 
evasions  of  "Cato  the  censor"*  (post-town  Cupar 
Angus)  to  blunt  the  edge  or  heal  the  wound. 
Possibly,  it  was  with  some  such  object  as  giving 
the  coup-de-tjrace  that  Mr.  David  Milne  went 
forth  to  spy  into  the  state  of  matters  at  Mr.  Hux- 
table's  and  elsewhere.    But,  fortunately  for  troth, 
and  unfortunately  for  croaMng  and  despairing,  he 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  for  such  an  object.  What 
was  wanted  for  Protectionist  purposes  was  just 
such  a  man  as  Miss  Mitford  describes  her  village 
demagogue,  Stephen  Lane :  "  bold,  loud,  and  utterly 
impervious  to  conviction."  But  Mr.  Milne,  though 
a  man  stiff  enough  in  his  beliefs,  turns  out  to  be 
^Ipable  of  seeii^,  and  of  believing  what  he  sees. 
He  went,  perhaps,  to  laugh,  and  remained  to 
lesm.    Like  Balaam,  he  was  expected  to  curse 
the  Israelites  of  Sutton- Waldron,  and  Hove,  and 
Myremill ;  and,  behold,  he  has  blessed  them  alto- 
gether.   Instead  of  holding  Uiem  up  as  warnings, 
he  asks  his  brother-agriculturists  to  consider  seri- 
ously, but  promptly,  if  there  are  not  rather  good 
grounds  for  regarding  them  as  examples. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  system  acted 
npon  on  the  ferms  visited  by  Mr,  Milne,  as  well 
as  upon  those  others  where  "  hi.f^h  farming  "  is 
practised,  may  be  m^i^lily'  described  as  heavy 
manuring,  deep  ploughing,  complete  pulverisation 
of  the  soil,  and  wed  feeding  of  stock  in  place  of 
pasturing.  The  first  and  last  are  the  most  import- 
ant and  are  so  cramected  with  each  other  as  almost 
to  form  one.  In  a  word,  this  "high-farming,"  which 
some  people  insist  on  looking  at  as  a  new-fangled 
thing,  has  for  its  basis  and  vital  principle  nothing 
more  new  nor  "  scientific  "  than  the  old  and  rudely- 
expressed  Scotch  maxim,  "Dimg  is  the  deacon  of 
farming."  And  yet,  with  this  bit  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  familiar  from  early  days  to  Uie  ears 
and  noses  of  those  among  whom  wisdom  from  that 
source  is  accepted  as  the  chief  wisdom,  how  strange 
it  is  that  so  much  of  the  valuable  article  is  absolutely 

*  See  -Bbckwood"  tot  April. 


and  wantonly  wasted ;  that  while,  to  get  fertilising 
ingredients,  we  are  scraping  the  rocks  of  the 
Pacific,  millions*  worth  of  such  ingredients,  too 
literally  "at  onr  own  doors,"  is  being  evaporated 
by  the  atmosphere,  or  imbibed  by  unproducing 
earth!  Hear  the  sober,  matter-of-fact,  and,  we 
may  say,  reluctant,  reflections  of  Mr.  Milne  on  this 
point,  as  forced  on  him  by  what  he  saw  on  his  tour 
of  inspection : — 

"How  few  farms  are  there  in  ourcoiioty  (Berwickshire) 
where  there  is  such  a  tfaing  bs  a  tank,  to  collect  the  liquid 
which  flows  from  oar  stabKs,  byres,  pigsties,  catUe-steds, 
sad  dung-heapsl 

"  How  much  is  lost  on  all  oar  farms  hy  the  practice  of 
pasturing  our  cattle  and  horses  in  the  open  fields !  So  far 
back  aa  ttie  year  1811,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Markle,  an  intelligent 
farmer  in  the  county  of  Haddinfrton,  in  s  most  useful 
work  which  be  published,  declared,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  that  *If  the  clover  break  were  regnlarly  cut 
with  the  scythe  and  coosumed  at  home,  perhaps  every 
farmer  would  manure  one-sixth  more  ^oimd  annually 
than  what  he  is  at  present  capable  of  doing.'  In  England, 
where,  from  the  want  of  inclosed  yards  or  sheds  to  feed  in, 
cattle  are  pafitured  in  the  fields,  I  know  of  farmers  who  .ve 
in  the  practice  of  collecting  daily  what  is  dropped  there, 
and  forming  with  it  a  heap,  covered  op  with  turf.  But  the 
waste  of  ammonia  and  other  fertilising  elements  contained 
in  these  droppings  must  be  immense  ;  the  value  of  what 
is  thus  wasted  in  England  has  been  estimated  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Gardner's  Ckrvnicle  to  equal  the  whole 
amount  of  poor's  rates — viz.,  six  millions  Kterling  annually. 

"  Even  as  regards  the  farm-yard  manure  formed  in  our 
inclosed  curtains,  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  component 
parts  must  evaporate,  and  a  still  larger  imrtioD— ^11  the 
soluble  parts — mast  be  carried  off  by  the  rain-water  with 
which  it  ii  drenched,  both  while  it  is  in  the  yards  and  after 
it  has  been  formed  into  a  heap  in  the  fielila. 

"  When  one  think,t  of  the  enormous  quan  titj*  of  manure, 
liquid  and  solid,  which  is  thus  wasted  and  lost,  or  diluted 
and  destroyed,  but  all  of  which  £b,  by  the  means  practised 
on  the  three  English  farms  I  have  described,  saved  and 
applied  to  the  land,  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Baker,  to  which 
I  referred,  that  every  farm  might,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, be  made  to  yield  at  leant  ten  or  twelve  tons  of 
manure  to  each  acre  on  the  farm,  becomes  qnite  intelligible ; 
and  the  remark  which  I  made  as  to  our  waste  of  what  to 
the  farmer  is  the  most  precious  of  all  commodities  must  be 
allowed  to  be  too  true." 

Of  the  three  farms  described  by  ilr.  Milne,  two 
are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  producing  their 
own  fertilisers,  and  one  on  the  principle  of  pur- 
chasing them.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  the 
article,  and  the  value  wasted  under  the  ordinary 
system,  are  best  exemplified  or  indicated  by  the 
facts  of  the  last  case — that  of  the  farm  of  Hove, 
near  Brighton,  tenanted  by  Mr.  Kigden.  The 
farm  consists  of  7^  acres,  apparently  all  arable, 
but  allocated  aa  follows :  350  acres  under  corn,  110 
in  root  crops,  24:0  in  clover,  &c.,  and  M  in  perma- 
nent pastiu-e — in  round  numbers,  one  half  in  grain' 
and  one  half  in  green  crops.  The  stock  kept  con- 
sists of  350  Southdown  ewes,  20  ditto  rams,  150 
female  lambs  a  year  old,  21  milch  cows,  1 2  heifers  of 
different  ages,  and  28  farm -horses.  But  the  manure 
procured  from  these  sources  is  not  nearly  what  Mr. 
Rigden  thinks  he  needs,  and  finds  he  can  profitably 
buy  and  employ.  He  pays  in  hard  ca^,  for  an 
additional  supply,  no  less  than  686f.  a-year!  besides 
providing  accommodation  and  straw  for  a  large 
number  of  pigs  belonging  to  the  townspeople,  on 
condition  of  getting  the  mantff?  SiP^V^V^  He 
probably  thus  pays  n<R'tt''t!ti^^^m'^VW  for 
manure  beyond  what  is  procured  from  his  own 
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stock ;  but  let  us  take  only  tlie  Bum  actnally  paid 
in  cash,  viz.,  6862.  Of  that  buxq*  43/.  is  for  ^'guano, 
bone-dost,  (&c.,'*  and  all  the  rest  fat  those  species 
of  manure  produced  at  home,  and  naturally.  He 
paid  last  year  nearly  600L  for  less  than  1,000  lon^- 
waggon  loads  of  stable-yard  dung,  procured  in 
Brighton,  each  w  aggon  containing  about  three  tons ; 
and  601.  for  935  loads  of  night-soil;  the  quantity 
of  those  two  articles  hrouqht  to  the  farm  being 
2,946  tons  of  the  former, "and  2,805  tons  of  the 
latter ;  besides,  the  reader  will  understand,  all  the 
manure  produced  on  the  farm,  and  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  soot,  ammoniaeal  matter,  &c.,  all 
applied  to  a  farm  of  740  acres.  The  som  paid 
becomes  more  remarkable  when  viewed  compara- 
tively  :  it  ia  more  than  one-half  of  the  rent,  and,  so 
fiur  aa  we  can  make  ont,  within  1502.  of  the  whole 
■annual  value  of  the  live  stock  sold  off  the  farm. 
Buch  is  the  sum  paid  on  this  farm  for  an  article  of 
Trhich  encomous  quantities  are,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
-  Stanley,  in  his  Bury  speech,  "  absolutely  squandered 
and  wasted  year  l^'  year." 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been 
adduced  that,  in  order  to  the  production  of  the 
quantity  of  manure  demanded  by  the  high^farmiog 
system,  a  change  is  required  on  the  ordinary  mode 
of  feeding  or  hoasiDg  stock.  On  Mr.  Rigden's 
farm, "  the  cows  are  in  the  house  during  the  whole 
year,  except  for  two  hours  d«Iy ;  the  lambing  ewes 
are  put  into  curtains  and  under  sheds  at.  the  time 
of  lambing,  and  kept  there  \vith  their  lambs  until 
fine  weather  arrives.  There  is  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  food  given  to  the  cows,  the  sheep, 
and  the  horses — each  has  three  or  four  kinds  daily. 
'Care  is  taken  to  collect,  and  afterwards  apply  to 
the  land,  ever^  particle  of  the  manure,  whether  solid 
or  liquid,  which  is  obtained  from  the  animids  on 
the  mrm."  On  Mr.  Huxtable's,  where  a  greater 
quantity  of  stock  is  kept,  the  green  crops  being 
mostly  consumed  on  the  farm,  still  greater  economy 
IS  exercised,  and  the  whole  feeding  is  done  within 
doors.  On  Mr.  Morton's,  "  the  whole  stock  on  the 
farm — cattle,  calves,  and  sheep — are  fed  under 
oover,  the  cattle  being  in  boxes,  and  the  sheep  in 
pens,  which  contain  from  eight  to  ten  animals. 
There  were  230  heavy  sheep  fed  in  tliis  way  last 
winter,"  There  is  no  fact  in  agriculture  less  dis- 
puted, and  lees  adopted,  than  this.  Not  the  most 
obs&iate  stander  on  old  ways  denies  thal^  by  house- 
feeding,  animals  fatten  in  less  time,  and  on  less 
food ;  but,  somehow,  the  practice  renuuns  far  from 
general.  A  person  having  nothing  to  do  with 
cattle  or  sheep  but  to  eat  them  might  suggest  that 
the  flesh  and  tat  of  animals  grown  rajndly  in  con- 
finement and  darkness  might  not  be  so  wholesome, 
though  more  profitable,  than  what  is  the  production 
of  longer  time  and  more  natural  habits;  but  we 
never  neard  or  saw  the  neglect  and  apathy  prevail- 
ing on  this  point  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  nor 
on  any  other.  But  however  the  animals  ore  to 
be  fed,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  an  essential  re- 
<piisite  for  this  high-farming  system  is  a  large 
demand  for  live  stock,  in  the  ultimate  form  and 
familiar  name  of  butcher-meat  Thus  high-farm- 
iog  cannot  be  without  abnndance  of  manure ;  abun- 
dance of  manure  cannot  be  without  abundance  of 


cattle ;  and  abundance  of  cattle  cannot  be  without 
large  demand.  The  fanner  must  have  manure  in 
snfficient  quantity,  produced  either  by  his  own 
cattle  or  by  tlu»e  of  others.  Mr.  Rigden,  we  have 
seen,  besides  the  home  supply,  purchases  enor- 
mously— purc^iaseB  to  the  extent,  so  far  as  we  can 
estimate,  of  what  would  be  produced  by  keepiog 
150  heads  of  largo  cattle  beyond  the  number  he 
actually  does  keep;  and  Mr.  Hnxtable,  though 
directing  his  efforts  towards  the  production  of 
manure  to  an  extent  which  has  seemed  to  his 
opponents  to  present  an  easy  subject  of  ridicnle, 
and  which  probably  has  no  parallel,  yet  expends 
in  cash  about  2501.  iot  foreign  manures,  the  extent 
of  his  farms  being  only  380  acres.  "  But,'*  says 
Mr.  Milne,  "  Mr.  Huxtable  expects  that  every 
year  this  item  of  expenditure  will  diminish,  espe- 
cially after  he  has  increased,  as  he  int^ds  doing, 
the  quantity  of  stock  on  both  farms."  The  ques- 
tions then  arise,  can  live  stock  be  profitably  rured 
on  anch  a  large  scale  as  to  supply  the  manure 
wanted  for  the  "high"  system? — can  the  present 
scale  of  production  in  that  department  be  greatly 
enlarged  without  causing  a  heavy  and  crushing  fail 
in  price  ?  In  answer  to  these  questions  we  do  not 
sp^k  in  a  confident  tone,  nor  in  the  positive  sense 
at  all.  We  cannot  tell,  nor  can  any  one  else,  »l 
what  number  of  pence  per  pound  beef  and  mutton 
can,  under  the  ever-changing  circumstances,  be 
produced  at  a  profit,  nor  at  what  point  the  extent 
of  production  will  get  uselessly  and  profitlessly 
ahead  of  the  extent  of  demand.  Speaking  in  tlie 
positive  sense,  we  can  say  no  more  than  this ;  that 
the  production  of  those  articles  has  immensely 
increased  of  late  years ;  and  that  so  entirely  has  the 
increase  been  alisorbed  by  the  increase  of  demand 
and  consumption,  that,  taking  reasonably  long 
periods,  there  cannot  be  stud  to  have  been  any  faO 
in  price  for  at  least  the  last  thirty  years.  But, 
speaking  comparatively,  this  may  said  with 
confidence,  that,  in  this  important  respect,  we 
possess  advantages  and  means  of  enlargement  such 
as  none  of  our  rivals  in  grain-growing  have  or  can 
hope  for.  One  of  the  anti-Huxtahle  pamphleteos, 
signing  himself  "Porcius,"  in  allusion  to  his 
gnmting  propensities,  but  in  forgetfulness  of  his 
agility  and  want  of  solidity,  founds  largely  <hi  the 
assumption  that  other  nations  can  resort  to  fertilift- 
ing  substances  as  well  as  ouraelves.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  not  to  be  accounted  for  save  fay 
supposing  either  culpable  iKuoranc^  or  somethii^ 
more  culpable  stilL  No  omer  country,  at  least  no 
corn-exporting  country,  is,  in  this  respect,  in  any- 
thing like  a  similar  iKnition.  We  are,  taking  large 
areas,  not  only  the  thickest  and  richest  popn1ati<m 
in  Europe,  but  by  habit  (whether  induced  by 
climate  or  otherwise,  does  not  matter  for  the  present 
purpose^  the  most  flesh-consuming.  It  may  not 
be  withm  our  power  to  enable  fanners  to  coldvste 
the  whole  country  in  the  style  of  Hove,  or  Wiut- 
field,  or  Myremill,  but  we  can  enable  them  to 
come  incomparably  nearer  to  it  than  the  agricul- 
turists of  any  other  countrj". 

Mr.  Milne  states  some  curious  fiicta  r^ardii)g 
the  cheapness  with  which  wark-hot^  top  nuua- 
tuned  in  England  cSiSi^^^in-Sb^^lk  BiA, 
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on  this  point,  he  seems  to  ub  to  liave  omitted  the 
important  cons;  i*lc  vat  ion  that  Scotch  horeee,  if  cod- 
suming  more  of  the  costlier  sorta  of  food,  perform 
more  and  harder  work.  The  qneetioD  as  to  the 
caosea  or  necessities  of  the  disparity  has  not  been 
tmconsidered  by  Scottish  i^iculturists,  either  in 
discQBsions  or  in  their  experimeuta  on  their  farms; 
and  the  general  opinion,  we  think,  is,  that,  taking 
amount  and  natnrd  of  work  into  consideration,  the 
Scotch  horse  is  at  least  as  cheap  as  the  Engliah. 

Bat  does  or  will  this  hlgfa-farming  system  pay? 
"  Aye,  there 's  the  rob  V  In  answering  the  question, 
"we  shall  take  only  Protectioniat  data,  but  taking 
their  facts  aa  distinguished  from  their  opinions — 
distinguishing,  in  short,  between  what  they  theorise 
as  Protectionists  and  what  they  practise  as  agri- 
culturists. Now,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
the  "  high  "  farmers  we  have  cited,  or  are  about  to 
cite,  happen  to  be  Protectionists  in  their  political 
principles,  though  self-relying  and  self-protecting 
in  their  professional  practice.  Nay,  as  it  happens, 
such  of  them  as  have  written,  have,  with  one 
exception,  chosen  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  as  their 
publishers.  Mr.  Gaird  did  bo,  and  the  tenant  of 
the  farm  that  Mr.  Gaird  described  make^  vfi  are 
told,  to  this  day,  loud  professions  of  Protecdonism. 
Mr.  Huxtable,  of  course,  found  a  publisher 
nearer  his  own  home ;  but  he,  too,  expresses  his 
desire  for  an  import  duty  on  cattle  and  wheat — he 
is  for  none  on  the  other  grains,  because  he  has  to 
purchase  them  for  feeding.  Mr.  Huxtable's  pam- 
phlet and  experiments  are,  however,  connected 
with  Protectionism  in  a  still  more  notable  manner. 
On  tlie  appearance  of  his  pamphlet  the  Messrs. 
Blackwood  published  the  effusion  of  "  Porcius " 
above  quoted,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  be  very 
fiELcetious  and  contemptuous  on  "  Mr.  Huxtable  and 
his  pigs."  On  a  personal  and  practical  examina* 
tion  of  Mr.  Huxtable's  farms  by  the  Protectionist, 
Mr.  David  Milne,  Uie  same  publishers  send  forth 
the  pamphlet  we  have  been  midnly  referring  to, 
-whidi,  instead  of  affecting  to  find  anything  pre- 
posterous in  pigs  or  amnsing  in  ammonia,  says  to 
■all  farmers.  Go,  and,  as  nearly  as  circnmstimces 
allow,  do  nkewise. 

But,  to  return,  will  it  pay  at  present  prices? 
We  take  our  facte  and  instance  on  this  point  from 
"Sir.  Rigden,  who  says,  through  Mr.  Milne,  that 
liis  farm  has  given  him  a  fair  return  "  until  last 
year;"  and  that,  "assuming  prices  to  remain  at 
their  present  low  level,  the  farmers  in  Sussex 

fenerally  will  be  entirely  ruined."  Let  us  see 
ow  this  opinion  coincides  with  the  facts  and 
fignrea  ^he  gives  from  his  farm>books,  when 
ifpeaking  as  an  agricnltorist  and  not  ae  a  Pro- 
tectionist  The  following  is  his  annual  outlay : — 

VBABLY  EXPENDITtlBE. 

Rent  .€1,300 

Taxes  150 

Tradcsmen'B  bUU  35:1 

Sundricf  (iQclading  iosannce,  louei,  &c.)  100 
Wages  to  labourers  and  atmaXa         .       .  1,690 
Stoble-yard  dang  porcluaed  .      .  ^93^ 
Night-KMl  50^  £86 

Brewery  graitu  tot  feeding  covs  .  .  .  100 
SttA  accoast  150 


Only  one-half  of  his  land  is  in  graiu,  that  is,  in 
the  sort  of  produce  the  price  of  which  has  been 
affected  by  recent  legislative  changes,  or,  indeed,, 
affected  at  all.  He  does  not  tell  us,  or  at  least 
Mr.  Milne  holds  it  back,  what  he  draws,  or  drew 
last  year,  for  grain  sold;  bnt  he  gives  ns  the- 
number  of  acres  nnder  each  crop  last  year,  the 
average  produce  of  each  per  acre,  and  the  average 
price  he  obtained;  and  from  tibat  we  work  onr 
vray  to  the  results.  He  had  60  acres  under  oats, 
producing  from  60  to  80  bushels  per  acre — say 
626  quarters;  but  as  he  informs  us  that  "the 
farm-horses  consume  all  the  oats  grown  on  the 
farm,"  of  course  tliat  article  is  not  included  in  our 
present  purpose.    The  other  items  run  thus : — 

250  acres  in  wheat,  (tiving  36  bushels  per  acre, 
and  sold  at  44s.  6d.  a  quarter,  gives  1,000 
quarters  £2,225- 

40  acres  in  bariey,  giving  40  bushels  per  acre,  and 
sold  at  32s.  per  quarter,  gires  350  qauters      .  5£0 

Bnt  as  the  pigs  are  in  "part  fed  on  ground 
barley,  and  as,  of  couTBe^  there  is  home  consumption 
for  some  quantity  of  tbe  wheat,  we  are  fully  up  to 
the  mark  in  putting  down  the  whole  sum  ob- 
tained on  the  farm  irom.  the  sale  of  its  cereal  pro- 
duce at  2,6001.  Now,  as  Mr.  Rigden's  rent  is 
1,300^,,  we  say  first,  that  even  though  prices  had 
fallen  fHly  per  cent,  there  would  still  have  been 
no  tuin  for  the  tenant  But  let  us  see  what  is  the 
actual  amount  of  the  fall,  and  with  what  circmn- 
stances  it  has  been  accompanied.  In  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  fall  in  price,  we  shall  leave  out 
of  the  comparison  the  year  1846,  as  having  been 
partly  under  the  old  and  partly  under  the  new 
system,  and  the  year  1847,  because,  though  entirely 
under  Free-trade,  it  was  exceptional  in  its  circum- 
stances, and  shall  go  for  Fn^ection  prices  to  the 
three  last  years  of  the  8yBtem^l843-4-6 — and  for 
the  Free-trade  prices  to  die  figaree  given  by  Mr. 
Uigden  himself  as  showing  what  he  received  last 
year: —  • 

THE  AVXIA6E  PKICE  OF  WHEAT  WAS  IN 

S.  d. 

1843    50  !/• 

1644   M 

1845    50  10 


3)152 

2- 

Three  years*  arerage  . 

50 

8i 

Avenge  price  obtained  by  Mr 

Rigden 

6 

Fall  per  quarter  . 

e" 

2J 

than  300^  on  the  whole  qnontity  wAA. 

THB  AVBRAOE  PEICB  OF  BAKLBV  WAS  IN 

1843    2  1 

1844    34  0 

1845    32  3 


Hree  year^  avenge 

Aremge  price  obtidned  by 
in  1848-9.  Di^ti2ed.by 

Rise  per  quarter  . 


3)95  4 
.   31  9 


0  3, 
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The  difEarence  md  qtianttty  being  botli  email, 
we  shall  lay  this  item  out  of  die  reckoning 
altogether,  and  deal  TV'ith  the  300/.  afi  the  amount 
of  fall  in  the  price  received  for  the  saleable  portion 
of  Mr.  Bigden'a  cereal  produce. 

Bat,  uuong  other  (srcumstancea  to  be  considered, 
comes  first  the  quertion  aa  to  the  quantity  that  Mr. 
Eigdea  had  to  Bell  last  year.  Had  he  only  the 
same  quantity  as  in  the  three  years — the  three  last 
years  of  Protection — vnih  which  we  are  making 
a  compariaou  ?  We  cite  "  Blackwood's  Magazine" 
(January,  p.  125)  as  witness  to  the  fact,  that  it  was 
higher  than  any  of  theni.  How  much  higher,  that 
authority,  with  an  unwonted,  modesty,  does  not 
tell  ns ;  but  let  us  suppose,  In  the  first  instance,  that 
the  increase  amounted  to  one-fifth.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  farmer's  horses  do  not  require  nor 
get  more  food  on  account  of  com  being  cheaper  ; 
conseqaently,  that  an  increase  of  j/ield  goes  all  to 
the  amount  of  produce  sold.  We  must  thus  add 
tlie  increase  on  the  quantity  of  oats  produced,  not 
to  the  quantity  consumed,  but  to  the  sum  procured 
from  the  grain-crops  sold.  The  additions,  on  the 
BupposiUon  of  an  increased  yield  of  one-fifth,  will 
therefore  stand  thus : — 

Oae.ftfth  additiou  on  1,000  qn.  of  wheat,  told  tt    £2,225  £445 
„  860    „    barley,    „  660  112 

„  S25    „    oatB,  saleable  at    473  95 

AMtioud  price,  derived  from  iidditioiuil  (nantily  .  ,  £653 
Dednet  fall,  aa  aWr^  hj  depiceiation  of  price  .  .  800 

4352 

So  that,  if  the  yield  of  last  year  was  one-liflh  above 
that  of  1843-4-6,  Mr.  Bigden  was  no  worse,  but 
S521  better.  But  it  will  be  satd  that  the  increase 
probably  did  not  amount  to  one-fiftL  Then  say 
OttC'eiffhth  /  that  gives  an  increase  in 

meat  £278 

Barley  70 

OatB  .  59 

£i07 

Dedoet  foil  ID  price  .      .  .300 

£10 

8o  that,  taking  the  low^t  supposition  of  an  increase 
— ^for,  an  increase  being  notorious  and  admitted,  it 
cannot  be  taken  at  less — we  still  find  the  farmers, 
in  the  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  better  off  in 
1849  than  in  the  three  last  years  of  Protection. 

Again,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  a  cheap 
year,  a  farmer's  expenses  are  lessened  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Mr.  Rigden  himself  admits  (p.  20  of  Mr. 
Milne's  pamphlet)  that  he  has  ejected  a  saving  of 
twenty  per  cent,  or  im  annual  earn  of  360^,  or 
9s.  7d.  an  acre,  in  the  article  of  wages.  On  thi^ 
point,  however,  we  BQSpectsom^hing  misleading  in 
the  comparison  of ''last  sommer"  with  "this  Feb- 
rnary and  we  need  scarcely  repeat  that,  as  tliere 
has  not  been,  and  as  Mr.  Higden  does  not  allege 
tbat  there  has  been,  any  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  employment,  a  reduction  can  have  been  eft'ected 
only  because  the  labourers  were  formerly  in  an 
abnormal  state,  having  their  payment  regulated  not 
by  demand  and  supply,  but  by  the  coat  of  the 
quantity  of  food  that  would  afford  themsmtenance. 
Wc  mnst  say  also  tiiat  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Milne 


refers  to  this  reduction  is  not  pleaidng ;  he  does  not 
indeed  expressly  conuuend,  but  he  does  not  repn>- 
bate.  What  could  be  more  natoral  and  proper 
than  to  remark  in  pudng,  as  we  do  here,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  reduce  the  landlord's 
rent  than  the  labonrer*&  vi^?  Bat,  taking  Mr. 
Rigden's  statement  as  it  stands,  we  find  ^bat  he 
saved  360£.  last  year  in  the  ardde  of  wages;  "a 
saving,"  says  Mr.  Milne,  "  which  goes  iar  to  com- 
pensate to  idm  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  his  produce," 
and  which  really  goes  not  only  " far  to"  but  fis 
beyond  that  object 

We  have  thus  seen,  first,  that  Mr.  Bigden  wis 
compensated  for  the  fall  in  price  by  the  increase  of 
produce,  even  though  that  increase  should  be  es- 
timated at  only  one-eighth ;  and,  second,  that  he 
was  compensated  also  by  the  reduction  in  wages. 
In  other  words,  he  was  doubly  compensated ;  and, 
instead  of  being  300?.  the  worse,  was  that  sum  the 
better.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  proved  more 
than  was  necessary,  but  nothing  more  than  is 
dedocible,  by  the  sim^est  and  fairest 
Mr.  Milne's  and  Mr.  Rigden's  own  figures. 

Mr.  Rigden's  (tssertion  that  culdvation  cannot 
be  carried  on  profitably  under  present  drcum- 
stancee  has  thus  been  sufficiently  disproved  by  his 
facts — the  facts  of  his  own  case,  and  bis  own 
stating ;  and  only  our  having  several  times  of  late 
gone  over  similar  ground  prevents  us  supplement- 
ing the  refutation  by  some  tacts  and  considerationE 
of  a  more  general  nature  and  application.  One  of 
these,  however,  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  even 
in  this  hasty  and  partial  view  of  the  subject  The 
idea  that  has  taken  such  a  strong  hold  of  the  agri- 
cultural mind,  that  producers  in  that  departmoit 
may  go  on  indefinitely  decreasing  the  cost  and  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  production,  and  that  yet 
prices  should  remain  the  same  as  when  the  cost 
was  greater  and  the  produce  smaller,  is  «.&Uacy  and 
an  absurdity  unwarranted  by  common-sense,  or  by 
the  history  of  any  other  branch  oi  induetiT.  To 
hear  agriculturists  talk,  you  would  think  tbat 
nothing  had  ever  fallen  in  price  but  tJteir  produce  ; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  not  a  single  product,  at 
least  no  product  of  any  importance,  has  fallen. 
less.  Look  at  the  immense  increase  that  has  taken 
place  within  these  twenty,  we  might  say  these  ten 
years,  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  bred  and 
fattened  in  this  country.  It  would  be  an  immensely 
valuable  contribution  to  the  very  meagre  and  neg- 
lected department  of  {^cultural  statistics,  if  t£e 
census  of  next  year  should  supjJy  us  with  the 
number  of  live-stock  in  the  country,  for  the  approxi- 
mating guesses  of  Mr.  M'Oulloch,  Mr.  Griffith, 
(&c,  are  now  obaolete  and  inapplicable.  But 
though  not  capable  of  bong  stated  aritfameticaUr, 
nobc^y  denies  tbat  there  has  been  an  increase,  and 
an  enormous  one.  We  could  name  Scotch  counties 
in  which,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  sheep  were 
almost  a  rarity,  and  that  are  now  fiunoos  for  the 
quality  and  number  of  their  flocks ;  the  rearii^  of 
cattle  having,  at  the  same  time,  also  increased  with 
rapidity.  We  speak  here  not  of  pastoral  bat 
arable  districts,  where  improvements  in  agriculture 
having  led  to  a  large  growth  ofn;een|  enpe  on 
land  which,  even  a[CBife^$»i»t|b)^wld  bave 
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beea  held  as  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  a 
new  and  large  mpply  of  food  has  been  funiiahed. 
And  yet,  a  compariaon  of  the  SmithfieUl  tables 
for  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  ^vjH  show 
■  ibat  this  enormooa  iBcrease  in  production  has 
Bot  been  able  to  canse  any  decrease  in  price. 
And  why  but  because  of  that  "  insatiable  marJcet," 
which  Lord  Stuiley  ia  now  beginning  to  see 
is  of  more  enduring  and  substantial  v^ue  than 
all  that  lawB  ever  gave  or  have  taken  away?  Grain, 
indeed,  bas  fallen ;  but  fallen  from  what,  and  from 
what  cause  ?  It  is  at  this  moment  as  high  as,  or 
higher  than,  it  was  before  the  war,  and  higher 
than  it  was  several  timea  since.  For  the  twenty 
years  preceding  1790,  the  imperial  average  price 
of  wheat  only  six  times  reached  50b.,  never  ex- 
ceeded 54a.  3d.,  and  four  times  fell  below  40s. 
From  1794  it  rose  rapidly,  and  after  the  war,  bad 
harvests  coming  in  aid  of  the  corn-law  of  1815, 
was  maintained  at  a  high  point  for  other  five  yean. 
3But  a  ^ood  harvest,  and  not  less  the  increase  of 
prodnctLon,  knocked  the  aver^  down  in  1822  to 
44b.  7d.,  or  about  the  same  as  last  year ;  in  1835 
to  39s.  4d.,  in  1836  to488.6d.;  and  in  1843,1844, 
and  ]  846,  to  50b.  Id^  51b.  3d.,  and  50s.  lOd.  This 
decline  arose,  not  ^m  foreign  imports,  for  there 
were  none ;  not  from  the  want  of  Protection,  for 
Protection  was  in  full  force  ;  but  solely  from  our 
own  agriculturists  having  learned  to  grow  greater 
qnantitiea,  and  probably  at  less  cost.  Now  the 
■same  process  has  been  going  on  ever  since,  and  is 
going  on  atUl,  with  a  tendency  to  the  same  effects; 
but  now-a-days  it  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters 
to  ascribe  everything  to  the  want  of  Protection. 
Afl  a  specimen  of  the  increase  still  going  on,  ti^e 
Mr.  Bigden's  own  case.  When  he  took  his  farm, 
it  was  well  cuItiTated,  yielding  considratibly  above 
die  average  of  the  county ;  but  he  has  increased 
the  produce  30  per  cent  Of  Mr.  Morton's  farm 
Mr.  Milne  tells  us,  "  Before  the  present  system  of 
management  was  commenced,  the  farm  yielded,  in 
its  arable  part,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  on  an  average ;  its  present  average 
is  thirty  bushels,  and  there  is  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent of  land  bearing  grain-crops."  Is  it  reason- 
Able  to  think  that  such  increases  can  either  be 
effected  without  influence  on  the  prices,  or  cannot 
be  effected  even  though  prices  fall?  The  experi- 
ence in  every  other  branch  of  production,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  teachings  of  common-sense,  negative 
such  a  supponUon.  In  agriculture,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  increase  of  production  not  only  has  led 
and  will  lead  to  a  fall  in  prices,  but  supplira  a 
compensation,  the  only  true  and  reliable  compen- 
sation, for  that  fall. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  the  high-farming 
system  remains  to  be  mentioned ;  it  tends  to  a  large 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labour.  Mr.  Rigden, 
even  at  the  wages  to  which  he  has  Bcrewed  down 
his  labourers,  pays  for  labour  doitble  the  sum  per 
acre  usually  expended  even  in  the  Lothians.  On 
Mr.  Huxtable's  chief  farm,  before  it  came  into  his 
hands,  the  labour  account  did  not  exceed  20s.  per 
acre ;  it  is  now  41.  6s.  4d.  Mr.  Huxtablo  does  not 
aeem  to  have  reduced  his  labourers'  wages  in  con- 
eequoice  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  food ;  j 


but  even  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Bigden,  who  Aofdone 
so,  ^e  labourer  is  no  worse  than  he  was  before : 
he  has  still  hu  payment  in  the  same  misoable 
measurement  as  ever,  as  much  as  will  procure  the 
food  necessury  to  keep  him  aUve  and  in  ordinary 
strength.  But  if  the  amount  of  labour  demanded 
were  tnereased  over  the  oountry  in  an3rthiDg  like 
the  proportion  in  whidi  it  has  been  increased  on 
those  farms,  the  agricultiind  labourer  would  attain 
a  position  he  never  before  enjoyed.  And  how 
much  room,  and  how  much  need  there  is  for  such 
an  improvement !  Speaking,  be  it  remembered,  of 
the  Dorsetshire  labourers,  not  only  as  they  exist 
now,  but  as  they  existed  under  Protection  and  dear 
food,  Mr.  Milne  says,  "The  wages  paid  by  Mr. 
Huxtable  to  his  ordinary  out-door  labourers,  when 
I  visited  his  farm,  were  about  Ss.  a  week ;  but  this 
is  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  prevails  general^ 
in  Dorsetshire  by  Is.  or  U6d."  Again:  "The 
Dorsetshire  labourers  are  excesaively  ignorant,  not 
one  in  twelve  being  able  to  read."  That  is 
what  Protection  did  for  the  English  agricultural 
labourers;  7b.  a  week  and  brutu  ignorance.  If 
under  the  stimuluB  of  Free-trade  any  considerable 
number  of  agriculturists  are  brought,  like  Messrs. 
Rigden,  Huxtable,  and  Morton,  to  adopt  a  system 
which  employs  treble  or  quadruple  the  amount  of 
labour,  there  would  be  a  near,  or  at  least  reason- 
able prospect  of  seeing  the  English  peasantry  really 
**  their  country's  pride,"  instead  of  her  shame. 

Still  another  advantage  of  the  system  under 
discussion  is,  that  it  leads  to  an  increase  of  rent — 
at  least,  so  it  has  done  in  the  cases  examined  by  Mr. 
Milne.  This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which 
it  would  be  needless,  or  at  least  irrelevant,  to 
enter.  Bent  is  the  value  of  the  land  over  and 
above  all  the  expenses  of  cuhiTation ;  it  depends 
on  the  amount  of  the  tenant's  profit  at  the  prices 
of  the  day :  if  his  profits  can  afford  a  larger  rent, 
sooner  or  later  it  must  be  paid ;  if  they  cannot 
afford  the  present  rent,  the  rent  must  come  down. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  private,  not  of  public 
interest. 

Supposing  it  proved  that  the  high-farming  sys- 
tem is  profitable  in  the  cases  mentioned  (we  say 
suppose,  because  we  are  rather  citing  evidence 
than  pronouncing  a  judgment),  is  there  anything 
in  those  cases  distinguishing  them  from  the  country 
at  large,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  a  general 
adoption  of  their  system?  We  can  perceive  no 
natural  difference  in  favour  of  the  particular  cases. 
Almost  all  of  them,  it  is  curious  and  important  to 
note,  are  carried  on  on  inferior  soil ;  Mr.  Huxtable's 
on  very  bad.  None  of  them  have  remarkable  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  locality;  Mr.  Huxtable's  is 
sixteen  miles  from  a  railway,  and  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  any  considerable  market  The  grand 
difficulty  Btated  by  Mr-  Milne,  under  shelter  of  Mr. 
Huxtable,  is  neither  natural  nor  insuperable — "  the 
system  implies  a  greater  than  the  usnal  amount  of 
capital  and  information."  But  there  is  plenty  of 
both  in  existence,  and  plenty  will  be  got,  if  land- 
lords will  set  themBclves  to  conduct  their  business 
on  bitsiness,  and  not  on  political,  principles,  and  if 
tenants  will  relv  a  little  morf  onihnusclves,  and 
a  great  deal  less  on  Bgi«StWi».^<J<Jgl^ 
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At  all  evente,  and  at  tho  wont,  this  proposal  is 
a  thousand  times  more  fcaidble  than  any  of  the 
other  cores  that  have  been  saggested  for  "  agricul- 
tUTal  diaCr^"  It  is,  at  leart,  a  much  less  hopeless 
affiur  than  the  getting  bacJc  of  Protection — to  eay 
nothing  of  the  fiict  that  it  woold  be  worth  nothing 
if  got  back.  The  farmer  must  be,  indeed,  blind 
and  deaf  who  believes  that  he  will  live  to  see 
another  Corn-law.  Uighdy  or  wrongly,  that  qnee- 
tion  is  settled  for  our  day,  and,  as  far  as  all  human 
probabilities  go,  for  all  days.  The  sole  question 
for  the  farmer  to  consider  is,  as  to  how  be  shall 
adjust  himself  to  the  existing  circumstances,  not 
how  be  shall  alter  them.  It  may  be  by  reducing 
his  outgoings,  or  increasing  his  incomings;  re- 
placing his  rent,  or  increasing  his  produce.  But 
he  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  country  will  never 
i^in  snbmit  to  a  tax  oa  bread,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  pay  mora  for  the  land  than  it  is  wwth ; 


and  that  that  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  ire- 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  'Mr.  Bigden,  and  in  every 
olher  of  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  get  at 
the  figures.  What  veat  this  farmer  or  that  farmer 
should  pay  is,  however,  as  we  have  already  said, 
altogether  a  matter  of  private  bnunesB.  And  on 
the  other  or  alternative  resource — an  increase  of 
production — we  shall  only  further  cite  the  Pro* 
tecUonist  advices,  not  only  identical  in  substance, 
but  so  similar  in  expression  that  it  would  almoct 
seem  that  the  one  had  been  copied  from  the  other. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Sir.  Rigden  to  Mr. 
Milne  nine  months  ago,  *'  that  if  high'fanaing  is 
DOt  remunerating,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  bad 
can  pay."  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Stanley  to  the 
Ijanca^ire  agriculturists  assembled  at  Bury  on  the 
4:th  of  October,  "  at  all  events,  I  am  quite  stue  itf 
this ;  that  if  it  don't  answer  to  iana  well,  it  dont 
answer  to  farm  ilL" 


MAN  AND  THE 


"  Mam  shall  reign  over  all  of  you  V 

The  wise  Prometheus  said : 
"  Man,  the  production  of  my  bands. 

Shall  be  your  lord  and  head." 

"  What?*  said  the  animals  in  scorn — 

"  Set  up  some  greater  thing  ; 
Man  is  not  reoognised  by  us 

To  be  om- fitting  king. 

"  These  creatures  without  strength  or  anus, 
Hast  thou  made  them  our  lords  T 

Indignant  thus  the  Lion  spoke, 
And  grimly  roared  his  words : 

*  I  will  his  claim  to  lordship  show, 

VPhen,  by  my  talons  torn, 
He  lies  before  me  in  his  gore, 

D^euceless  and  forlorn." 

«Mer  said  the  Eagle,  "that  on  peaks, 
The  lightning's  neighbour,  dwell  ? 

Shall  destiny  to  Man  subject 
The  monarch  of  the  fell  ? 

"How  shall  he  bend  me  to  hi»  will 

To  be  his  servitor? 
The  bold  flights  of  my  rapid  wings 

Above  his  vision  soar." 

"  Mc  r'  said  the  \Mmle,  "to  yield  to  Man, 

Who  fears  the  ice  and  flood  ? 
"Where  I  Iny  lordly  pleasure  take, 

He  scarce  his  life  makes  good. 

"No!  thousands  of  such  puny  dwaris, 

With  my  vast  bony  girth. 
Could  I  in  pieces  daidi  at  once. 

And  scatter  on  the  firth." 


ANIMALS. 

"  Know,"  thus  to  them  PrometlKua  qpoke^ 

*'  Man,  naked  and  unarmed, 
Will  rale  without  or  fins  or  wings. 

By  all  your  taunts  unharmed. 

"  Beyond  all  weapons,  strength,  or  wings, 

A  Power  he  has  got, 
For  which  no  animal  can  hope 

In  his  aj^inted  lot. 

"  The  Lion  will  not  boast  his  claws, 
Wlien  pierced  by  tempered  steel : 

His  life-blood  gushes  from  the  womid 
And  all  his  senses  leel. 

"  The  Eagle  will  not  boast  his  wiag^ 

W*hen,  in  unerring  flight, 
Death,  borne  on  arrows  shot  by  Man, 

For  ever  dims  his  sight  ' 

"  Thou  ragest  now  the  more  to  bleed. 

Thou  living  isle,  that  floats 
In  icy  seas,  when  man's  harpoon 

Shall  smite  thee  from  his  boats. 

"Your  pride  shall  humbled  be  by  men, 

A^Tiom  otliera  of  their  kind 
More  low  than  ammals  esteem 

In  faculties  and  mind. 

"  The  Power  which  will  give  them  might 

The  elements  to  chain, 
Air,  Earth,  and  Water,  will  to  you 

Unknown  for  *ye  remun* 

**  Too  soon  w  itli  you,  to  yonr  dinnay. 

It  will  due  honour  eoi'U ; 
It's  name  is  Reason,  if  ye  wish 

Ho^-  it  is  (^i^d  i^^^ole 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

It  was  now  "  the  time  of  withering,  the  time  of 
fiilling  leaves,"  and  thickly  did  they  He  abont  the 
woods  and  walks  of  Craigallan.  And  as  the  BeaBon 
was  waning  bo  was  die  day. 

"  Tbe  letting  son  with  yellow  radiance  gilded  all  the  rale," 

while  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizontal  view  the 
lone  blue  eea  swept  round  the  landacape  like  an 
ocean  ^rdle ;  then  came  the  glittering  hoaeet  and 
steeplea  of  Paolton ;  then  fields  of  waving  com, 
ripe  for  the  sickle ;  then  belts  of  trees ;  then  the 
clear  river  shrooded  from  the  ami;  then  the 
gardens,  with  their  flowers  of  all  hues  and  scents ; 
and  then,  last  of  all,  these  bring  ua  to  the  towers 
and  turrets  of  the  old  castle,  majestic  in  its  very 
aolitariness.  On  such  a  night  and  in  sudi  a 
scene  a  Christian  might  wish  to  die;  when,  at 
peace  with  God  and  man,  be  could  gently  yield 
his  sfint,  and  take  his  flight  to  the  better  laud. 
But  sea,  nor  earth,  nor  sky  were  heeded  by  the 
lord  of  Craigallan.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of 
stupor  for  many  hours ;  and  it  seemed  certain  that 
he  would  fall  as  a  leaf  in  the  forest  of  death,  un- 
knowing and  nnlmown.  Godfi-ey  Graham  had 
belied  me  prognosis  of  Dr.  Anthony  Fitzgibbon 
so  far  as  time  was  concerned ;  the  sand  had  some- 
how paosed  in  its  downward  career,  but  it  was 
now  fast  ebbing  away,  and  life's  fit^  fever  was 
all  bat  over.  As  the  patient  Isreathed  bard,  the 
window  was  partly  opcaed ;  while  round  his  bed- 
side was  the  Doctor,  Lndovicko,  his  derk  Rankin, 
and  the  fitithfid  Martha.  The  latter  alone  showed 
emotion;  the  physician  from  professional  habit, 
the  lawyer  from  constitutional  character,  the  clerk 
from  ettqvette,  vrerc  all  silent  But  woman — the 
first  to  assist  man  in  his  entrance  to,  and  the  last 
to  desert  him  in  his  departure  from,  tlie  world — 
she  was  there,  uncontaminated  by  secular  bias,  to 
smooth  the  pillow  of  death  by  kindly  offices,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  looks  and  tongue  of  sympathy. 
She  wiped  die  clammy  sweat  from  the  brow  and 
hands  of  the  sufferer,  and  moumfhlly  shook  her 
head  as  respiralaon  seemed  less  and  less  to  perform 
its  office. 

"Eh,  urs,  its  a  bumbluig  thing  to  see  that! 
The  like  o*  ns  in  health  ha'e  Uttle  knowledge  o* 
the  sair  fecht  that  he  has  just  now.  But  it  caona 
be  laog,  doctor — ^it  canna  be  lang ;  nature  cannot 
aye  want  meat,  and  drink,  and  sleep." 

The  doctor  civilly  mentionedsilence;  and  nothing 
was  now  heard  save  the  soft  evening  breeze,  and 
the  ticking  of  the  hall  clock.  Suddenly  the  door 
bell  rang  with  great  fury,  and  all  started ;  even  the 
uck  man  gave  an  involuntary  quiver. 

"  "Wha  could  do  that,"  said  Martha,  "  in  sich  a 
time  o'  distress?" 

A  heavy  foot  was  heard  approaching,  which, 
despite  of  opposition,  was  making  its  way  to  the 
door  of  the  bi»l-chamber. 

"Hinder  me  not,"  sud  a  voice :  "if  he  is  dying 


{Conimwdfionpage  ftC7.) 

I  oinne  with  a  measi^  from  the  dead ;  and  I  may 
not  be  obstructed." 

The  door  opened,  and  Kilbadiev  the  mendicant- 
preacher,  limped  in.  The  doctor  at  once  walked 
up  to  him,  and  insisted  on  his  maintaining  the 
most  absolute  silence.  Lndovicko  also  commanded 
him,  with  some  asperity,  to  begin  with  no  capers. 
Martha,  who  appeared  to  know  Kilbadie,  implored 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  aa^  she  had 
never  yet  seen  a  death-bed  where  a  minister  of 
some  kind  was  not  present 

"  I  have  a  message  to  deliver ;  and  woe  to  those 
who  are  stumbling-Uocks  in  the  way  of  its  deli- 
very, and  a  threefold  woo  to  me  if  I  deliver  it  not. 
Ye  that  are  here  have  earthly  duties  to  dischai^, 
and,  having  done  them,  ye  can  do  no  more  here ; 
but  my  business  begins  where  yours  ends.  Not 
that  I  come  here,  as  this  woman  supposes,  to  pray 
as  a  priest,  although  even  that  I  will  do  if  I  see 
an  open  door  of  usefulness,  for  His  mercy  must  not 
be  limited ;  but  I  come  here,  I  say,  with  a  message." 
He  went  to  the  bed-side,  and  addressing  the  dying 
man,  he  said,  "  Godfrey  Graham,  in  this,  nature's 
last  hour,  listen  to  me.  I  am  John  Adam  of  Kil- 
badie ;  and  if  you  be  in  your  right  mind  when  so 
near  the  judgment-seat,  you  will  listen,  for  I  bear 
tidings  from  her  that  you  wot  of." 

Graham  attempted  to  turn,  but  could  not;  he 
motioned,  however,  that  the  speaker  should  go  on ; 
and  seeing  that  no  obstacle  was  intemwed  by 
Lndovicko  or  thephvadan,  **  Godfrey  Graham," 
resumed  Eilbadie,  "^iary  Motiaon  is  no  more: 
Ah,  you  may  groan — and  k  was  your  hands 
that  dug  her  grave;  but  know,  miserable  man, 
that  although  she  died  poor,  and  not,  like  yon, 
surrounded  with  this  world's  goods,  her  death 
was  not  like  yours.  She  had  no  trouble  nos 
dismay.  At  Iter  eventide  it  was  light  God 
in  his  mercy  restored  her  to  her  judgment  ere 
she  entered  the  shadow  of  the  dark  vidley ;  and 
none  but  those  whose  weary  brain  has  been 
scorched  like  mine  can  know  what  it  is  to  be  abla 
to  look  up  to  the  Eternal  in  his  own  clear  light 
Shall  I  tell  yon  her  message,  word  for  word?" 
^'Do." 

To  the  surprise  ot  Godfrey  had  edged  lum- 
self  up  on  the  bed,  ami,  instinct  wim  revived  vitality, 
he  gazed  on  Kilbadie. 

She  chained  me  to  do  so,  and  I  will  do  it* 
'Tell  Godfrey  Graham,*  sud  that  now  glorified 
spirit, '  that  I  lived  and  thought  on  him  till  a  dreanx 
came  over  me,  fi-om  which  I  now  think  I  have 
wakened,  although  only  to  die.  He  little  knows 
the  strength  of  woman's  love.  Tell  him,  too,  that 
going  to  a  God  of  love,  I  forgive  him ;  but,  by  alt 
the  sense  of  my  wrougs,  I  charge  him  to  own  and 
do  justice  to  my  boy.  Could  I  but  sec  him  before 
I  die,  I  should  indeed  be  happy !'  And  she  died, 
Godfi-ey  Graham ;  and  if  the  message  I  deliver  be- 
too  late,  His  will  be  done.  I  h^S^ydled  a  hun- 
dred weaiy  miles  on  W'W'  afefWlPlH,^^  leave 
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all  consequences  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well." 

The  exertion  made  by  the  dying  man  was  too 
much.  He  could  not  epcah,  but  in  answer  to  Kil- 
badie's  remarks  he  pointed  to  Ludovicko,  who 
fflgnalled  in  return  that  all  vaa  right  G}odfrey 
fell  back,  and  in  a  brief  space  the  death-rattle  was 
heard>  and  the  eye  stiffened,  and  the  coonteEtance 
was  dumged,  and  an  immortal  spirit  took  its  flight 
from  eardL  It  la  a  tribute  paid  to  mortality,  or 
rather  to  life,  that  the  onlookers  gaze  for  some  little 
time  after  the  clay  tenement  has  been  robbed  of  its 
better  part ;  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  At  length 
Fitzgibbon  took  out  his  watch. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  leech,  "  that  I  moat  go 
Away.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  town 
Just  now ;  and  as  it  never  rains  bat  it  pours,  my  lad 
has  run  off.  You  that  are  in  a  public  way,  Mr.  Oruit, 
oould  you  recoauuend  me  to  any  well-educated 
youth  for  my  laboratory  ?  he  would  be  boarded  in 
the  family.  I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Graham,  he  must 
have  had  premonitions  that  there  ma  something 
organically  wrong,  and  if  people  in  that  condition 
would  only  apply  in  time,  it  is  incredible  what  the 
resourcee  of  edence  could  do  for  them :  not,  indeed, 
in  the  way  of  radical  cure,  but  certainly  in  the 
shape  of  prolonging  life." 

"  In  health  or  in  disease,"  muttered  Ludovicko, 
*'  a  man  should  never  delay  the  legal  adjustment 
of  his  affairs.  Where  there  is  property  of  any 
«xtent  to  dispose  of,  there  are  sure  to  be  challenges, 
and  delay,  and  litigations ;  whereas,  if  a  man  sends 
for  his  agent,  and  baa  a  regular  stamped  docu- 
ment, he  may  die  when  he  l&ea,  and  no  questions 
^ed." 

"  And,  gentiemen,"  said  Eilbadie,  "  the  one  with 
your  ointment^  and  the  other  with  your  parchment, 
have  you  thought  of  a  hereafter,  vrhen.  drugs  and 
law  will  be  of  no  avMl  ?' 

"  By  the  hye,  doctor,"  interposed  Ludovicko,  not 
heeding  this  interruption,  "  may  I  ask  how  you 
stand  with  your  afiairs?  You  aay  thrae  is  an  epi' 
demic  in  the  town :  medical  men  are  greatly  ex- 
posed, you  know." 

"  Gome,  now,  Mr.  Grant,  that  is  trying  it  on  a  little 
too  strong.  How  would  you  like  if  I  were  to  ask 
to  feel  your  pulse  ?" 

"Oh,  aich  discourse  1"  exclaimed  Martha,  "and 
a  corpse  lying  beside  them.  I  think  the  house  is 
going  round.  Come  down  to  my  room,  Mr.  Adam, 
ye  will  need  some  refrediment" 

As  Kilbadie  was  about  to  make  his  exit  in  com- 
pliance with  this  kind  invitation,  Ludovicko  called 
after  him.  "  Mr.  Adam,  before  you  leave  town  I 
wish  to  ^eak  with  you  particululy ;  will  yon  call 
atmyoflfice?" 

Kow  it  so  happened  that  amongst  other  stiff  debts 
sent  to  Ludovicko  for  collection,  were  those  due  to 
Cyrus  Heriot,  tailor  and  habit-maker,  one  of  which 
was  against  poor  Kilbadie ;  and,  according  to  cus- 
tom, a  printed  threat  of  prosecution  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  Ludovicko,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
peripatetic  habits,  had  actually  reached  the  wan- 
dering divine.  Iiliagining  that  thi^  was  the  busi- 
ness referred  to,  Kilbadie  answered  in  wrath, 

Man,  I  despise  you  I  Cyrus  Heriot  often  got  my 


money,  and  I  know  of  no  balance  due  him,  or  of 
usury  thereon." 

"  Tell  him  that  it  is  an  old  account,  and  u  pre- 
scribed," whispered  Rankin. 

"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  V  roared  Kilbadie, 
who  misinterpreted  this  friaudly  advice. 

Oh,  certainly,"  aaid  the  ready  Rankin ;  "  dirt 
before  the  bexno." 

Kilbadie  and  the  doctor  having  left,  Lndovicfco 
recalled  Martha.  "  Mrs.  Martin,"  swd  he,  "  I  noBt 
now,  as  a  notary  public,  seal  up  all  Mr.  Graham's 
repositories.  His  heir-apparent  is  Mr.  John  Qra- 
ham.  I  shall  intimate  (he  deatii  to  him,  and  you 
will  take  his  instructions  regarding  the  faneraL" 

Martha  bowed  acquiescence.  After  the  sealing 
process  was  gone  through.  Lndovieko  and  Rankin 
left  also;  and  on  their  way  home  called  at  the 
office  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  old 
Trotter,  the  head  clerk,  with  instructions  that  he 
shonld,  in  his  turn,  <»11  on  Mr.  John  Graham, 
old  man  was  posting  his  huge  ledger  when  the 
news  were  brought  to  him.  He  finished  his  entiy, 
for  your  veteran  boi^-keeper  conceiveB  that  to  fae 
a  sacred  duty  under  all  circnmstancaii.  "Nioel 
and  Fleming  debtor  to  sondries,  four  fifty-uoe, 
three,  ten;  folio  132  u.  Bless  me.  thats  the  ledger, 
not  the  cash  folio.  There.  Ah,  well,  Mr.  Grant,  ma& 
and  boy — with  father,  with  son — ftve-and-tiiirty 
year  I  He  is  a  younger  man  than  me — I  must  aocsi 
follow.  Mr.  Jones,  will  you  see  the  books  in  the 
safe  ? — and  as  poor  Mr.  Graham  is  no  more,  yon 
may  shut  the  office.  To'roorrow  we  will  be  here 
wiUi  the  shutters  on  to  open  the  letters." 

The  old  man  then  proceeded  to  John's  boose. 
"  It's  all  over,  Mr.  John,"  said  poor  Trotter,  m  ft 
tone  of  real  grief. 

"What  is  all  over?"  asked  John. 

"Your  brother's  g<me — died  h^f-an^iour  ^o; 
and  you  are  requested,  as  the  hor^ppsrent  and 
chief  mourner,  to  take  the  orderii^  of  tin  ftraoaL" 

"  Heir-amnrent  and  chief  monmer,"  rcfilied 
John,  vrith  bitter  irony,  "  who  has  givra  me  thm 
names?" 

"  Mr.  Grant,  the  writer." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  he  is  always  insnltazig.  I 
suppose  I  must  go,  Mis.  Graham?" 

"  Of  course,"  sud  his  wife. 

"  Well,  then,  hand  me  my  walking-stick." 

"  WBlking-sti(^,  indeed  I  hire  a  post-chaise,  aad 
let  it  be  included  in  the  funeral-expenses." 

"  Certainly,  you  are  right  Mr.  Trotter,  atq) 
across,  if  you  please,  to  the  Rising  Sun,  and  order 
a  c^se." 

Tn>tti»  d^KUted  accordingly.  "Now,  Jofan," 
continned  Mrs.  Graham,  "  mare  no  oast  If  Us 
money  is  1^  to  other  people,  the  laon  ikey  are 
fleeced  the  better ;  if  to  us,  we  viU  be  aUe  to 
afford  it  There's  that  girl  otying  in  the  ootBor; 
we  diall  be  pestered  wm  her  lamentatkms  aB 
night" 

The  chaise  having  arrived  in  dae  time.  Jobs 
and  Trotter  got  in,  and  it  drove  off. 

"What  do  ye  say,  now,  for  my  chancei,  Mr. 
Trotter?" 

*'  Can't  say,  Mr.  John.**  i 

"  Would  you  gt<^6gil(H^<fiwNbs£di^gni£it  ?* 
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'  OuL't  say,  Ur.  John,  really." 

Would  you  give  me  one  hundred?" 
*  Can't  say." 

"Would  you  give  me  ten?' 
Can't  say,  Mr.  John." 

"  Can't  say,  man  ?  What  is  the  use  of  you  ?  Have 
you  not  been  beside  my  brother  for  the  last  five- 
■and-twenty  years,  and  have  you  never  heard  him 
aay  anything  about  me  that  would  indicate  his 
intentions  ?" 

"  We  rarely  spoke,  Mr.  John,  except  on  bnsineaB 
eubjects." 

"  Well,  but  these  business  suhjects  might  have 
turned  the  conversation  to  me." 

"  I  believe  it  did  once  or  twice ;  but  exonse  me, 
Mr.  John,  I  had  nther  that  the  conversation  were 

•changed." 

"  But  I  had  rather  not ;  and  that  makes  a 
diiference.  What  did  he  say  on  these  once  or 
twice  occasions  7' 

"  Since  you  press  me,  Mr.  John,  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  remarking  that  when  you — yon — you — 
jwiiwcrf— that  is  the  word — I  had  to  draw  for  the 
dividends ;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Godirey  said, 
since  you  will  have  it,  that  you  were  a  low 
scoond^." 

John  required  no  farther  disclosures,  and  sulkily 
tlirew  himself  into  a  recess.  On  arriving  at  the 
castle,  John  gave  some  routine  orders,  walked 
throogU  the  different  rooms,  eyed  the  seids  on  the 
desks  and  drawers  with  keen  suspicion,  and  at  last 
descended  the  stairs  on  Ids  way  out  On  passing 
throiu;h  a  lobby  he  espied  Qodih^'s  morocco  slifH 
pers,  brought  home  by  one  of  his  shipmasters  from 
India,  and  liui^  for  show,  not  use.  John,  at 
bottom  a  mean  man,  could  not  resist  the  paltry 
temptation.  Nobody  was  in  sight ;  and  m  an 
instant  they  were  in  his  pocket  How  character 
does  ooze  out  in  smalt  things !  Godfrey  Gr^iam 
could  not  have  done  this;  but  he  was  honourable 
in  Urge  matters,  and  therefore  was  dignified  in 
flmall  ones. 

Again  the  wheels  of  the  chaise  rattled,  and  the 
two  messengers  to  the  house  of  death  were  carried 
back.  Trotter  walked  home,  the  prey  of  all  kinds 
of  incoherent  thoughts,  and  not  knowing  how  he 
"Wonld  now  be  able  to  check  his  le^er.  John, 
znnsing  as  uncertainly  as  ever,  also  went  home. 
Sarah  was  still  sobbing,  and  was  ordered  off  to 
bed ;  while  her  father  and  mother  spent  the  half  of 
the  night  in  specnlaUonB  as  to  the  rature. 

Their  daughter,  Sarah,  was  differently  occupied. 
One  of  the  most  difGcult  things  to  teach  children 
is  to  give  them  some  conception  of  death ;  and 
Wordsworth  has  philosophically  made  this  the 
theme  of  one  of  his  most  beaudful  minor  pieces. 
Sarah  Graham's  ideas  of  the  last  enemy  were  some- 
what different,  however,  from  those  of  the  heroine 
of  "  We  are  Seven,"  and  were  more  akin  to  those 
of  Juliet,  when  about  to  be  immolated  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Gapulets.  Sarah  thought  with  horror  of  the 
nailed-down  affinr,  the  yawning  grave,  and  the 
slimy  worms  crawling  oyer  a  form  well  beloved ; 
And  then  grinning  skulls  hovered  over,  and  skele- 
tons  arrayed  in  shrouds  walked  to  and  fro,  and 
lerrcra,  vague  and  undefined,  were  conjured  up  in 


her  wild  dreams;  and  then,  as  if  to  soothe  the 
mind  of  the  gentle  girl,  and  make  her  forget  her 
wild  imaginings,  good  angels  smiled  upon  her; 
and  towards  morning  she  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep. 

CHAPTER  VUI. 
When  a  lord  of  Oraigallan  died  in  the  olden  time, 
there  was  much  bustle  and  pomp.    Armed  clans- 
men and  retainers,  and  the  clansmen  and  retainers 
of  kinsmen,  poured  in  from  all  quarters.    For  days 
before,  and  for  days  succeeding  the  funeral,  the 
wine-cup  flowed,  and  beer-barrels  were  staved, 
and  oxen  and  sheep  slaughtered,  and  huge  fires 
burned  within  the  castle,  and  hngcr  fires  without, 
in  order  that  the  great  accession  of  guests  might 
be  fed  and  entertained.    Civilisation  has  shorn 
funeral  obsequies  of  some  of  their  absurdities ;  and 
as  the  late  owner  of  the  demesne  was  but  a  mer- 
chant, who,  accordbg  to  heraldry,  had  no  grand- 
father, or,  probably,  progenitor  at  all,  for  your  true 
armorial  grubbers  despise  physiological  consider- 
ations, there  was,  of  course,  a  proportionate  dimi- 
nution of  ceremony  in  committing  his  ashes  to 
their  parent  earth.    One  of  Godfrey's  vessels  hap- 
pened to  he  in  the  harbour  of  Paulton,  and  her 
flag  was  hoisted  half-mast  high ;  and  as  she  had 
to  be  painted  at  any  rate,  a  blue  stripe  was  ordered 
round  her  sides,  which  is  the  nautical  colour  of 
monming.   The  office  was,  of  course,  dosed;  and 
as  the  hour  drew  near,  the  merchants  and  iq»per 
tradesmen  of  Paulton  came  ont,  the  farmers  and 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  also  came,  and  a  flock 
of  idle  boys  and        hovered  about  Uie  prinf^al 
entrance-gate  to  gaze  on  the  novel  sight  The 
hearse,  drawn  by  four  horsfes,  drove  up ;  and  the 
mutes,  in  their  grotesque  habiliments,  took  their 
station  at  the  door.   Inside,  the  mourners  met  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  largest  apartment  in  the 
castle.   John  Graham  received  them;  his  manner 
presenting  a  curious  combination  of  taciturnity, 
grave  civility,  and  churlishness.    Ludovicko,  as 
usual,  was  all  impenetrability ;  the  doctor  amiably 
indifferent ;  whilst  Bankin  put  on  a  most  knowing 
look  when  ont  of  the  range  of  Ludovicko's  vision, 
and  once  or  twice  winked  with  a  view  to  catch 
Jdm's  eye;  but  af^rently  the  cconpliment  was 
lost  on  him,  though  dxly  remarked  1^  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Ogle.   A  prayer  was  offered  up  by  the 
clergyman,  a  glass  of  wine  was  handed  round,  and 
then  the  undertaker  announced  that  all  was  ready. 
Forthwith  the  guests  entered  the  mourning-coaches, 
and  the  cortege  was  set  in  motion.    The  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  gladness  seemed  lo  illu- 
mine the  whole  fece  of  creation.   Birds  sang,  and 
leaves  dropped,  and  reapers  mowed  on ;  for  it  was 
only  one  man  going  to  his  long  home — his  turn 
to-day,  theirs  to-morrow. 

After  passing  the  boundary  of  the  estate,  the 
funeral  pace  was  exchanged  for  a  brisk  trot ;  and  in 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  the  party,  animate  and 
inanimate,  reached  the  old  churchyard  of  St  Yar- 
rold — a  spot  of  surpassing  loneliness  aud  beauty, 
and  more  fitted  for  the  last  resling'place  than  any 
of  our  gaudy  cemeteries  of  modem  times.  Origin- 
ally  the  parish  church  M  WnQg^^l^ing 
in  a  remote  position,  aim  toe  bnucnngahuch  de 
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cayed,  a  new  edifice  was  erected  several  miles  off, 
and  the  old  one  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  A  new 
burial-ground  was  opened  in  connexion  with  the 
new  church,  and  little,  therefore,  tran^ired  to 
molest  the  solitary  reign  of  "  the  auld  birkyard." 
Proprietary  ground  was  held  by  Godfrey ;  and  that, 
more  than  pictnresquenefig  of  appearance,  deter- 
mined John  that  diere  the  remains  of  his  brother 
should  be  deposited.  Hie  place  of  sepulture  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  one  side 
being  scooped  ont  towards  the  sea.  All  the  objects 
on  which  the  onlooker  conld  gaze  were  permanent 
and  cndnring  in  their  associations ;  around  were 
the  everlasting  hills — above,  the  ancient  canopy  of 
the  sky — before,  old  ocean,  witli  its  roar  echoing 
on  all  sides,  and  its  silver  surge  breaking  on  the 
golden  sand ;  while  beneath,  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  slept,  to  wake  no  more  till  that  sky 
^hoold  roll  up  as  a  axatoH,  those  hills  melt  away, 
and  that  sea  give  up  its  dead,  and  time  be  no 
more. 

The  grave  was  ready,  the  coffin  was  lowered, 
«nd  the  most  solemn  of  sounds  diat  the  faumaa  ear 
hean  in  this  world,  the  first  shovclfnl  of  earth 
ringing  hollow  on  ^e  lid,  sent  a  tnmor  to  the 
hearts  of  the  more  sensidve ;  gradually  the  sound 
softened,  ud  soon  tlie  ceremony  was  complete. 
The  interested  mourners  drove  back  to  the  castle, 
the  non-interested  to  their  several  homes,  flung 
aside  their  crape  and  weepers,  and,  iKtaking  them- 
selves to  their  shops  and  farms,  resumed  their 
overy-day  life  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Of  all 
the  crowded  avennes  in  this  world  the  most  crowded 
of  all  is  the  one  that  leads  out  from  it ;  but  as  there 
is  no  jostling  in  the  path  <^  deadi,  its  sermons  are 
unheeded 

John,  Ludovicko,  Trotter,  and  Rankin,  returned 
to  the  castle,  where  they  wtnre  met  by  Kilbadie, 
whose  presence  was  tolerated  jnst  because  each  of 
the  parties  was  too  intent  on  his  own  thoughts  to 
be  fflstnrbed  by  any  ordinary  intrusion.  Followed 
by  the  preedier,  Ihey  went  first  to  the  library,  and 
raoke  tne  seals  on  the  desks  and  drawers,  turned 
oat  their  contents,  and  ranunaged  among  all  sorts 
of  papers.  After  a  long  search, "  Nothing  there," 
said  John. 

"  Nothing,"  echoed  Trotter. 

They  then  went  to  the  parlonr,  and  examined  a 
small  desk. 

**  Nothing  there,"  again  said  John. 

"  Nothing,"  again  edkoed  Trotter. 

The  whole  house  was  searched  in  every  oon- 
ceivaUe  place,  and  aid  was  given  by  Mrs.  Martha, 
who  was  human  enough  to  have  allowed  visions  of 
a  l^;apy  to  float  before  her  eyes  for  some  time 
back.   But  sail, 

"  Nothing,"  according  to  John. 

"  Nothing,"  according  to  Trotter. 

John  looked  hard  at  Lndovidco,  but  he  might 
as  well  have  looked  on  the  nether  mill-stone. 
Kankin,  who  had  more  cause  to  look,  also  stared 
at  Ludovicko,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  not 
Johu's  business  to  prompt  the  production  of  a  will ; 
but  hia  suspense  was  getting  intolerable,  and  he 
could  no  longer  restrain  conversation  vdth  one  who 
must  know  something  of  the  mystery. 


"  There  appears  to  be  no  will  here,  Mr.  Grant" 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  one  in  the  office,"  an- 
swered Ludovicko  drily. 

"  Well,  certainly  if  it  is  there  we  might  have 
been  told  in  time,  and  not  been  bothered  with 
a  wild-goose  chase  here  all  day,"  said  John,  with 
some  asperity. 

"  I  say  perhaps  it  may  be  there,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  with  provoking  coolness. 

"  You  know  that  it  is  therc^  sir,"  retorted  Jobi 
fiercely. 

"  Agiun  I  say  perhaps ;  but  if  you  speak  in 
this  way,  I  had  better  ga  It  is  not  the  tone  that 
is  generally  observed  to  profesaonal  men  on  oco- 
sions  like  this." 

John  was  nervously  anxious  to  leam  hie  &te, 
and  he  saw  that  if  Ludovicko  were  to  go  awvy  aii 
BUEpense  might  be  protracted,  and  accordingly  be 
apologised,  and  asked  him  to  accompany  than 
during  their  research  among  tho  archives  of  tiie 
office.  Iliey  had  already  spent  some  hours  in  thdr 
investigation  of  the  castle,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  parfy  should  partake  of  some  refreshmeat 
before  leaving.  While  this  vsa  preparing,  Kil-  i 
badie  came  up  to  Ludovicka  "Sir,"  said  the  | 
preacher, "  when  you  were  at  the  bed  of  death,  you 
gave  a  certain  signal  as  to  the  portion  of  the  youdi : 
now  you  only  give  a  peradventure ;  how  comes 
this  ?    Answer  me,  sir." 

"Peradventure,  Mr.  Adam,  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  mind  your  own  business." 

"  Sneer  not  at  me,  sir !  I  am  of  gray  hairs,  and 
in  my  time  have  seen  many  men  of  crooked  poUc}' 
like  you  brought  low.  Answer  me  the  placn 
question ;  is  the  boy  provided  for,  or  did  Godfrey 
Graham  go  down  to  the  grave  with  a  lie  from  yonr 
right  hand  ?" 

"  Mr.  Adam,  I  am  going  to  get  some  refredi- 
ment  vnth  these  gentlemen,  in  the  next  room;  if 
yon  promise  to  behave  yourself  I  ahaU  take  you 
with  me  " 

"Man^Idesinseyonl  Were  I  to  yield  me  to  At 
dictates  of  corrupt  humanity,  X  wOoJd  strike  thee 
to  the  ground ;  but  I  leave  you  to  Him  who  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  The  cry  of  the 
orphan  never  yet  failed  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  Lard 
of  the  Sabbath.  I  shake  the  dust  off  my  feet,  and 
leave  you  and  your  money  to  perish." 

"  As  you  please,"  rejoined  Ludovicko,  taking,  a 
long  pinch  of  snuff. 

When  the  party  eat  down'to  table,  John  cc^m- 
onsly  helped  himself  to  wine,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  botUe  added  greatly  to  the  feveruhness 
which  formerly  possessed  him.  He  did  not  seen 
inclined  to  leave  the  castle  in  any  haste,  and  his 
companions  tacitly  waited  till  he  uioold  give  the 
ugnu.  But  his  excess  was  shared  in  by  none  of 
the  company  except  BanlAn,  who,  ^edging  eqaallr 
with  John,  b^^  at  last  to  mamfest  a  toquaeitr 
whidi  required  two  of  Lndovi<^o's  admomtorr 
looks  to  suspend.  At  length,  John  proposed  that 
they  should  adjourn  to  the  town  to  examine  the 
office.  In  passing  through  the  outer  hall,  John 
shivered,  for  evemng  was  now  coming  on,  and  the 
air  felt  chill.  Loolung  up  to  tlio  pins  where  die 
slippers  foimerly  were,  he  espied  a  largo  for  cloak. 
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He  took  it  doiMi  aud  wrapped  it  round  him ;  lie 
noticed  that  Ladoviuko  had  his  eye  intently  £xed 
on  him,  but  he  offered  no  remarlv. 

"  This  is  strange,"  thought  John ;  "  that  lawyer 
scoundrel  is  so  intermeddling  that  the  emallest 
trifle  never  escapes  him.  If  there  had  been  a  will, 
hs  would  have  been  sure  to  have  snubbed  me  for 
taking  the  cloak." 

They  went  out,  and,  in  passing  down  the  avenue, 
John  convduvely  seized  RanMn  by  the  arm. 
~^My  dear  good  fellow,  for  God's  stdce,  do  you 
icaow  anything  about  it?' 

"  Mum,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"For  all  the  sakes  of  Heaven  tell  me  T' 

"  Mum — I  signed  it" 

"  Oh,  mercy !"  groaned  John,  and  he  caught  hold 
■cf  a  tree  to  keep  him  from  falling. 

Bankin  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and,,  pretend- 
ing that  it  was  the  change  of  air,  assisted  him 
to  the  carriage.  ^Tiile  doing  so  he  wliispered, 
•**'NU  deaperandum,  Mr.  Grabam — tliere's  some- 
thing very  queer  about  all  this." 

They  came  to  the  office,  lights  were  procured, 
and  Godfrey's  official  repositories,  which  were  not 
numerous,  were  speedily  examined,  and  tiiat  most 
minutely.   **  Nothing"  said  John. 

"  KoTHmo,"  echoed  Trotter, 

'*  What  am  I  to  make  of  all  this?"  stammered 
.John. 

"  "Whatever  you  like,"  answered  Ludovicko. 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  heir  ?" 

"  Legally  you  appear  to  be  so  just  now." 

"  Appear  to  he  so  just  now?  Do  not  torture  me, 
Mr.  Grant,  Suppose  I  were  in  possession  jtist 
■now,  would  you  disturb  me,  or  take  any  of  your 
<»nfo\mded  protests?" 

"  No,"  answered  Ludovicko,  and,  turning  on  hia 
heel,  walked  off. 

"Merciful  Heavea!"  ejaculated  John,  "can  I 
refdly  be  owner  of  CraigaUan — of  all  my  brother's 
houses  and  ships  7' 

"  Can't  say  positively,  Mr.  John,"  said  old  Trot- 
ter, who  was  now  the  alone  auditor,  as  Rankin  dis- 
appeared whenever  Ludovidco  took  his  leave.  "  I 
am  no  hmyer,  Mr.  John,  but  I  think  if  Mr.  Godfrey 
has  died  without  a  will,  or  having  made  one,  and  it 
cannot  be  found,  I  should  say  that,  as  his  brother, 
you  are  entitled  to  all.  But  good  night,  Mr.  John ; 
allow  me  to  wish  yon  joy,  and  go  home,  for  the 
wind  has  gone  round  to  the  east,  and  I  feel  my 
rheumatism  coming  on." 

So  old  Trotter  shook  hands  with  his  new  master, 
and  went  musingly  home.  "  Very  odd,"  thought 
the  old  man.  "  Rve-and-twenty  years  in  (he  office 
■with  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  there,  too,  mth  his  father 
— ^nan  and  hoy,  in  office.  My  salary  has 
never  heen  very  lai^e — ^have  mentioned  the  cir- 
comstance  to  Mr.  Godfrey  too.  He  promised  to 
keep  it  in  view ;  very  odd  that  he  has  not  Don't 
like  Mr.  John;  the  diuige  vrill  kill  me.  God 
help  me  I  1  am  turning  old  and  stupid ;  I  have 
gone  three  houses  past  my  own  door."  And  so  the 
old  man  retired  for  the  night. 

John  pursued  his  way  homewards,  and  had 
turned  the  comer  leading  to  his  own  street,  when 
he  was  aroused  by  a  slap  on  the  shoulder. 


"  All  right,  old  youth  I"  quoth  Mr.  Rankin,  who 
was  evidently  under  the  influence  of  some  artificial 
stimulant.  The  new  laird,  already  feeling  dignity 
in  anticipation,  did  not  like  tlie  idea  of  being  "  hail, 
fellow !  well  met !  '  on  the  part  of  a  clerk ;  but  he 
had  still  misgivings  as  to  the  reality  of  his  suc- 
cession, and  he  owed  something  to  Rankin  besides. 
He  therefore  answered  the  rough  salutation  with 
a  shade  of  reserve,  and  nothing  more ;  and,  accus- 
tomed to  the  check-string,  Rankin  modiiied  his 
tone  alsa  "  I  knew  how  it  would  turn  out  Was 
not  I  right  in  saying  that  you  should  not  go  to 
Australia  r 

"  You  certainly  were,  Mr.  Rankin,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  you.  Will  you  step  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  take  a  rest  before  going  home  7' 

Rankin  assented,  expecting  that  some  further 
refreshment  would  be  forthcoming. 

"  Well,  what  news?*  asked  Mrs.  Graham,  with 
eager  curiosit}'. 

"Nowill,  Marv." 

"  Not  possible  f" 

"  Provable,  madam,"  said  Rankin. 

*'  That  is  very  extraordinary  I  What  do  you 
mean  to  do,  Mr.  Graham  ?" 

"  Take  possession,  my  dear." 

"  But  you  may  be  prevented  or  put  out" 

"  Time  enough  to  go  out,  ma'am,  when  he  is  put 
out  Possession  is  nine-tenths  of  &e  law.  No- 
body who  has  an  eye  to  possession  should  ever 
think  of  a  title.  Let  him  take  possession,  and  let 
those  who  want  to  disturb  show  their  title.  That's 
the  law,  and  no  mistake.  You'll  see  it  in  Shaw 
and  Dnnlop  fifty  times ;  also  3  William  and  Mary, 
cap.  70 — if  there  be  such  a  cap,"  added  the  clerk, 
in  a  lower  tone. 

Notwithstanding  these  authorities,  John  was  not 
fond  of  taldng  his  law  irom  Rankin,  but  he  had 
no  objection  to  take  some  of  his  faets. 

"  But  pardon  me,  Mr.  Rankin,  did  yon  not  say 
that  you  had  signed  tiie  will  T 

"Certainly,  my  dear  or,  what  I  thowffht  was  the 
will  M^en  a  man  aigna  a  document  in  connezion 
with  a  party  on  the  eve  of  being  deftmct,  it  is  a 
fair  preeumption,  as  the  aheriff^nhstitnte  says, 
that  it  is  that  man's  last  will  and  testament ;  but 
when  the  man  hops  the  twig,  and  his  man  of 
business  produces  no  document  of  a  testamentary 
kind,  then  the  presumption  is  that  none  was  exe- 
cuted, or,  if  executed,  was  afterwards  destroyed. 
Again,  Mr.  Graham,  take  my  advice,  and  take 
possession.  Go  to  the  castle,  live  there,  draw  the 
rents,  and  enjoy  yourself,  till  somebody  comes  for- 
ward and  shows  that  they  have  a  better  right" 

"  But  they  might  come  upon  me  aftennird,  and 
make  me  pay  up ;  for  hating  me,  as  I  know  my 
brother  did,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he  has  died 
witliont  a  will." 

"Well,  bless  mel  how  should  that  alarm  you? 
Suppose  tliey  do  come  npat  yon ;  what  can  any- 
body get  off  y<M  ?  It's  ill  taking  tiie^Ihegpar- 
don  before  a  lady — a  certain  garmont  off  a  Big^- 
landman.  Ex  nValo,&c..  as  we  are  used  to  tey  at 
school.  I  have  been  at  you  prd^y  often  for  money, 
never  could  get  a  rap :  so  yon  cannot  be  worse  than 
you  are  by  being  in  ctJ^eidfl^CfeJ^^^  in 
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Craigallan.  JIanage  well,  and  you  may  toke  the 
case  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  if  Providence 
keeps  old  Eldon  together  he  will  keep  it  there  for 
a  dozen  summers.  I  mi^ht  commence  business  on 
the  head  of  it,  and  keep  Ludovicko  himself  at  bay ; 
although  a  man  would  require  an  infernal  long 
spoon  to  erup  with  him." 

Mrs.  Graham  loved  the  arguments  of  the  cietk, 
but  not  the  clerk  himself.  She  saw  Craigallan  within 
her  grasp,  and  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  their 
poverty  being  broadly  mentioned  in  the  tone  of 
impudent  familiarity  which  Rankin  assumed.  That 
young  gentleman  was  slow  in  interpreting  her 
haughty  toeses  of  the  head,  and  crowned  his  dis- 
grace, in  the  lady's  eyes,  by  his  next  speech. 

"  Will  yon  kindly  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Graham, 
but  the  fact  is,  b^i^  drugged  with  wine  at  the 
castle,  which  never  agrees  with  me,  and  being 
melancholy  at  the  funeral,  I  stepped  into  Mrs. 
Janet  Findlay's  in  passing,  and  had  a  corrective  to 
a  stomach  cramp,  which  I  believe  is  hereditary ; 
wonld  you  oblige  me  with  a  glass  of  water  ?" 
Bankin  tiiought  tha^  by  suggesting  fluidity,  he 
might  obtain  another  antidote  to  his  stomachic 
derangement 

"  Miss  Graham,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  with  great 
dignity,  "as  Christian  is  asleep,  and  we  always 
regard  the  comfort  of  our  domestics,  do  you  think 
you  could  get  a  glMs  of  water  ?" 

Sarah  knew  that  Kristy,  now  for  the  first  time 
Anglicised  into  Christian,  was  asleep,  bat  in  her 
mouier's  house ;  having,  as  the  attentive  reader  may 
remember,  been  starved  out  of  the  establishment 
some  time  before.  She  therefore  stared,  not 
knowing  that  coming  events  were  casting  their 
shadows  before.  Bankin,  seeing  that  nothing  but 
the  pure  element  was  likely  to  be  forthcoming, 
gallantly  declined  the  aid  of  Miss  Graham,  and 
took  his  leave,  changing  his  course  to  Mrs.  Find- 
lay's,  instead  of  his  lodgings.  "  I  have  given  these 
people  advices  that  a  master-lawyer  would  have 
charged  ten  guineas  for ;  let  me  see  when  they  are 
to  be  grateful.  Certainly  no  sign  of  commence- 
ment to-ni^t  The  old  woman  tosses  her  head 
like  Macbeth's  wife ;  by  jingo !  they  had  better  not 
halloo  till  they  are  out  of  the  wood.  If  Ludovicko 
has  a  trap  for  them  there  will  be  a  go.  That  was 
a  cnrioDS  allusion  that  the  mad  preachn'  made 
about  a  son ;  and,  hang  me!  Grant  has  been  too 
amiable  for  some  time  back  not  to  be  after  some- 
thing. Now,  here's  Luckie  Findlay's.  Virtue 
says.  Go  to  bed,  and  Besolution  seconds  the  motion. 
Well  done,  Resolution !  you  shall  have  a  trial. 
When  ?  Mrs.  Findlay,  open  the  door  I  Do  you 
hear,  woman,  open  the  door !" 

"  Who's  there  ?  We're  all  in  our  beds ;  and  we 
dauma  open  the  door  after  twal  for  fear  o'  the 
justices." 

"  How  often  will  you  women  speak  with  snper- 
floity  and  with  lying  tongues?  As  to  your  being 
in  yotir  beds,  that's  a  whopper,  for  I  see  light  be- 
tween your  shuttera ;  and  as  to  the  justices,  I  am 
flie  depute  clerk ;  and  won't  I  sort  you  next  appeal- 
court,  Luckie  I"' 

"If  ve  had  but  mentioned  your  name,"  saic 


Luckie,  drawing  the  bolt,  for  the  appeal-court  kept 
her  in  Urrorem. 

"  Horror  !"  said  the  virtuous  Rankin.  "  Yon, 
Jones  and  Ogle,  here  on  the  very  night  that  your 
blessed  employer  has  been  buried — and  yon,  Skip- 
ton,  who  have  so  often  cheated  him  ?  Mrs.  Rnd- 
lay,  I  now  see  that  you  keep  a  disorderly  house, 
and  shall  report  accordingly." 

"  AVhat  is  the  news  7'  said  the  two  clerks. 
"  John  Graham  is  your  master,  that's  all  I 
have  been  in  the  house  wiUi  him.   Mrs.  G.  offered 
me  a  friendly  glass,  bat  I  declined." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Piinl- 
ton  when  they  found  that  John  Graham  liad  esta- 
blished himself  at  Craigallan ;  and  in  due  time,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  material  difference  took  place  in 
the  behaviour  of  that  commimity  towards  the  neir 
laird,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter.  Urged  by  Mrs. 
Graham — who,  in  reality,  was  to  her  husband  what 
Lady  Macbeth  was  to  her  liege  lord — John,  oii  lie  , 
day  after  Uie  funeral,  went  oat  to  the  castle,  and 
after  surveying  every  hole  and  comer  about  the 
edifice,  opening  repodtories,  examining  accounts, 
walking  about  the  grounds,  and  giving  ordei^ 
which  he  found  were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  he  pro- 
longed bis  visit,  as  if  by  mistake,  till  late  in  ^ 
evening;  and  having  ordered  a  bed,  it  was  ^ 
pared  for  him  as  readily  as  if  it  had  been  an  m 
In  his  peregrinations  John  had  not  overlooked  the 
cellar;  and  having  marked  the  binn  where  boem 
fine  old  crusted  port  was  deposited,  he  ordered  the 
coachman,  who,  in  Godfrey's  time,  had  been  half 
butler,  half  postilion,  to  bring  a  bottle  for  sapper. 
This,  too,  was  done ;  and  under  the  potent  iimn- 
ence  of  the  generous  liqnor,  John's  imagination 
warmed,  and  he  saw  before  him  a  noble  proqwct 
of  enjoyment  for  years  to  come,  were  fate  to  Jlow 
him  undisturbed  possession  of  the  venerable  jnle 
where  he  was  now  enjoying  himself.  John  mnt 
to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  easy  diaii^,  carriages,  Trine, 
and  gold  chains  and  rings. 

To-morrow  cam^  ana  John  sat  long  over  fte 
newspapers  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  intrader 
would  come  and  disturb  a  state  of  felicily  Tcladi 
he  could  not  ever  and  anon  help  thinking  was  oft 
character  too  extatic  to  be  permanent.  Nobody 
came.  At  last  John  muttered  to  himself,  "  Mary 
is  right;  nothing  like  putting  a  bold  face  on  it 
Here,  coachman,  get  the  carrii^  ready,  and  drire 
to  the  office." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  coachee,  with  a  profoim^ 
obeisance. 

The  coach  rolled  along  the  avenue,  came  to  the  | 
public  road,  and  soon  neared  the  town;  bnt,  "infirm  | 
of  purpose,"  John  pidled  up  the  window^  aai 
leant  back  as  he  drove  trough  the  streets.  Amr* 
ing  at  the  office,  he  nodded  slightly  to  Jones  m 
Ogle,  who  returned  his  salutations  with  deep 
verences,  and  then  going  into  Trotter's  roomhe 
shook  hands  with  the  old  man,  and  finally  ajtaw  j 
Godfrey's  sanctum,  and  took  the  chair.  *ffwt 
letters  nave  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Trotter?" 

"Several,  Mr.  John;  but  jione  of  aijmpoit- 
aace."  Digitized  by  dOOgle 
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"  So  I  see.  In  fbture,  Mr.  Trotter,  as  it  may 
not  be  conTenient  for  me  to  come  in  every  mom- 
ing,  I  wish  them  to  be  eent^  nnopened,  to  tbe  casUe ; 
aibd  I  shall  make  my  remarks  on  them,  if  necessary. 
Jn  other  respects,  Mr.  Trotter,  yon  will  please  to 
act  as  yon  hare  hitherto  done." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  John,"  said  the  old  man  meekly. 

"  Have  you  the  last  balance-sheet  by  you,  Mr. 
Trotter?' 

"  All  ready,  sir,  down  to  twelve  o'clock  p.m.  of 
the  Slst  day  of  December,  18 — .  I  have  made  it 
a  point,  man  and  boy,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
always  to  have  it  ready  within  one  monm  of  its 
own  date." 

"  Ah,  quite  right ;  let  me  see  it."  And  John 
devoured  with  greetly  eyes  the  tale  of  property 
now  all  but  within  his  grasp ;  the  castle  and  estate 
of  Graigallan,  with  the  farms,  mills,  and  iishings 
thereon,  all  nnencnmbered ;  the  houses,  shops, 
warehouses,  and  ships  in  Panlton;  the  Innk,  m- 
surance,  canal,  and  other  joint-stock  shares — all 
money-yielding  things ;  together  with  the  money 
itself  in  actual  deposit  in  the  Paulton  Shipping 
Bank. 

"I  hope  yon  iind  alt  right,  Mr.  John,"  said 
Trotter.  "  Mr.  Grodfrey  has  docqueted  it,  and  I 
trast  you  will  also  continue  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts." 

"  Ko,  I  shall  not  have  time  for  that  I  mean 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  management 
of  the  estate,  and  shall  leave  your  books  and 
accounts  to  be  examined  by  an  accountant." 

Trotter  looked  pale  at  this  announcement ;  for 
in  his  eyes  the  checking  of  the  books  locked  so 
Inge  an  item  in  the  circle  of  human  duty  that  he 
r^;»rded  it  as  little  less  than  suicidal  for  any  prin- 
cipal to  delegate  snch  a  matter  to  another. 

"  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Trotter,  have  you  any  money 
about  you  ?' 

"  Yes,  Mr.  John,  I  have  fifty  pounds." 

"  That  will  do ;  give  it  me." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  Mr.  John ;  but  as 
small  accounts  are  always  coming  in,  I  never  like 
to  be  bare.  Here  is  the  cheque-book;  perhaps 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  draw  what  yon  want, 
and  allow  me  to  keep  this." 

John  did  not  like  this.  The  idea  of  drawii^  on 
the  bank  was  a  feat  which  he  intended  shoold  have 
been  Ae  last  of  his  aduerements ;  bat  then  there 
was  no  help. 

n  tie  Mmtegen  of  the  Paulton  Shipping  Bank.  Debit 
My  meemmt  with  Out  Hwnind  PwMda  ttertiag. — Jno. 

Oranah. 

"  There ;  send  out  one  of  the  clerks,  and  tell 
him  to  get  four  twenties,  and  the  rest  in  small 
notee." 

Jones  was  the  bearer  of  the  interesting  doou- 
ment  to  the  bank. 

"  Humph !"  said  the  teller ;  "  new  name.  Take 
it  to  the  accountant" 

The  accountant  stud  nothing,  but  took  it  to  the 
manager. 

"  It's  a  queer  business,  Mr.  Compound,"  said  the 
dark  head  of  the  establishment,  "but  Mr.  Grant, 
who  latterly  had  the  charge  of  Godfrey  Graham's 
atti^,  told  me  at  the  mineral  well,  tlds  morning, 


that  no  will  could  bo  found ;  so  tiiat  tbcre  is  no 
help  for  it  How  he  could  die  intestate  knowing 
who  was  to  succeed  him,  will  astonish  everybody. 
But  give  the  money." 

And  the  monef  was  ^ven;  and  John,  after 
deuring  the  coach  to  wait  at  the  office  tall  his 
return,  proceeded  to  his  own  dwelling. 

"What  has  kept  you?"  said  his  gentle  mate  in 
no  amiable  tone.  "  How  could  you  keep  the  people 
in  doubt  all  this  time  ?' 

"  My  dear,  I  have  purposely  put  off  time,  in 
order  that  if  anybody  was  coming  forward  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  for  doing  so." 

"  Is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  all  this  time 
have  been  kept  in  doubt,  thinking  at  one  time  that 
you  had  run  o£f  to  America,  and  another  that  you 
had  been  put  in  gaol  ?" 

"  Oh,  woman,  do  not  tonnent  me ;  it  is  enough 
that  I  have  suffered  by  you  in  the  days  of  adver- 
sity, without  having  my  life  embittered  now  that 
all  ia  right  Be  friends,  Mary.  I  have  ordered 
wine  from  the  cellar ;  I  have — " 

"  Of  course  that  would  be  vonr  first  considera- 
tion." 

"  Be  quiet,  will  you  ?  I  havo  slept  at  the  castle, 
ordered  the  carriage,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  have 
bad  my  drafts  on  the  bank  honoured.  Look  here ; 
it  is  long  since  we  saw  notes  like  these.  Now 
butcher  and  grocery  stuffs  are  getting  low  in  the 
castle,  take  some  money  and  order  some  out  Cash 
in  hand,  no  fear  of  the  larder." 

"  Of  course.  Give  me  the  money ;  but  not  one 
farthing  Dips  or  Cleaver  get' 

"  Why  not  r 

"  Why  not  ?  How  stupid  you  men  are,  to  be 
sure !  Here  are  you  not  sure  if  you  are  heir  or  not, 
and  yet  going  to  pay  ready  money  to  your  trades- 
men, as  if  you  were  a  two-penny-half-penny  unem- 
ployed cobbler,  in  bad  credit — doing  the  very 
thing  to  make  you  suspected.  If  the  bank  trusts 
you,  won't  every  other  body  do  it  ?  Come  over 
with  me  to  Dips's  shop,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to 
manage  these  sort  of  things." 

John  obediently  followed  one  who  literally  was 
his  better  half.  Arrived  at  Dips's,  the  dame  at 
once  exhibited  the  strength  of  woman's  mission. 
"  Mr.  Dips,  send  out  to  the  castle  three  of  your 
beet  hams,  a  hundred-weight  each  of  rice,  sago, 
and  tapioca,  and  some  lump  and  brown  sugar,  and 
six  pounds  of  tea;  everything  of  the  b^t,  Mr. 
Dips — and  I  forget  if  the  pass-book  be  with  yon 
or  me." 

"  The  pass-book,  madam  f  said  Mr.  Dips,  who 
coloured  to  the  very  crown  of  the  head,  for,  being 
a  bald  man,  his  blushes  were  visible  in  the  highest 
cranial  regions. 

"  Yes,  the  pass-book.  W'e  owe  you  something  at 
present  don't  we?" 

O  Mammon,  what  lying  and  dissimulation  dost 
thou  canse  in  this  sinfti!  world  I  Mrs.  John  Gra- 
ham had  been  owing  Dips,  for  teas  and  groceries, 
the  sum  of  five  pounds  ten  shillings  and  three- 
pence, with  interest  thereon,  for  three  years.  His 
shopmen  had  dunned  her  with  their  tongues,  and  he 
had  dunned  her  with  lettera,  and^d^et.Lnd$vicko 
Grant  on  her  to  boot,  iB^^^^%Weil{)^etfhl- 
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iiesa !  l)nfh  parties  seomeil  oblivions  of  their  pre- 
viouB  trfinsactionfl. 

*  She  is  going  to  be  my  customer  ftill,"  thought 
Dips,  "and  I  must  humour  her  cursed  impudence." 

"If  this  liypocriticftl  rascal  trusts  ua,'*  thought 
madam,  "the  news  vill  be  over  all  Faulton,  and 
everybody  will  do  it." 

" Pass-book.niadam?'*  continnedMr.Dips.  "Oh, 
yes,  to  be  Bure ;  well,  exactly ;  yes,  I  do  recollect 
there  was  a  small  Iwlanceduebythe  cattle  familif. 
Zliope'none  of  my  people  (casting  an  indignant 
scowl  at  his  shopmen)  troubled  you  about  it" 

Mrs.  Graham  did  not  deign  any  reply,  but  en- 
joined superiority  of  quality  and  promptitude  of 
despatch,  and  took  her  leave.  The  party  now 
went  up  the  street,  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cleaver, 
the  butcher.  But  what  excuse  could  this  poor 
man  devise  ?  He  had  often  molested  John  iu  the 
streets ;  and  tradition  had  it  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  fresh  from  a  fair,  he  had  seized  the  future 
lurd  by  the  collar,  and  called  him  a  cheating 
humbug.  Cleaver  had  not  the  face  to  speak  to 
John,  but  having  by  dint,  as  lire.  Cle^iver  after- 
wartk  confessed,  of  a  welt-turned  calf,  induced  an 
upper  nursery-maid  to  leave  a  good  place,  and 
marry  him  between  terms,  be  concluded,  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  that  he  was 
not  wiihout  influence  amongst  the  gentler  sex.  He 
accordingly  left,  his  shop  door,  and  ran  up  to  the 
lady.  "  Mem,  Jlrs.  Graham— if  you  please,  leddy, 
I  came  past  the  castle  to-day,  and  the  lambs  there 
are  no  very  big  yet ;  but  I  have  some  frae  the 
south  country  twice  the  size — they  are  earlier  there, 
you  ken — just  new  killed.  Will  I  send  out  a  leg 
in  time  for  the  day's  dinner,  or  would  you  like  it 
better  the  morn?" 

"  To-day,  by  all  means,  Mr.  Cleaver." 

"  Yes,  mem,"  said  Mr.  Cleaver ;  and  he  retreated 
with  all  imaginable  diligence,  for  John  was  clearly 
looking  on  him  with  an  evil  eye. 

"  Don't  you  see  now  how  I  mani^  things,  Mr. 
Graham?" 

John  admitted  what  clearly  was  undemable,  and 
they  turned  back  to  their  own  house,  and  sum- 
moned Sarah  to  accompany  them  to  CnigaUan. 

*''We  require  some  new  dresses  and  bonnets, 
Sarah  and  I ;  but  really  the  dressmakers  and 
milliners  in  small  towns  are  such  horrid  monsters, 
I  must  wait  for  the  next  nmnber  of  the  '  Lady's 
Magazine,'  and  order  those  things  from  Edinburgh 
-or  London ;  but  the  "bore  then  is  that  we  cannot 
^et  them  tried  on  before  they  are  fairly  made  up." 

In  proceeding  to  the  office  the  party  encountered 
Mr.  lUnkiu,  who  politely  touched  his  hat,  and  was 
-about  to  pass;  but  John,  with  dignified  conrtesy, 
held  out  two  fingers  to  him,  with  a  view,  as  usual, 
to  sounding  as  to  Lndovicko's  intentions.  "  I  hope 
Mr.  Grant  is  quite  well  to-day,  Mr.  Mo£btt?" 

**  Bankin,  air,  is  my  name." 

"  All,  yes ;  yon  are  quite  right  I  have  such  a 
short  memory.  Did  you  say  Mr.  Grant  was 
weUr 

"  I  said  nothing,  wr ;  and  since  your  memwry  is 
so  very  short  there  is  little  use  in  saying  tan^." 

^I  beg  jrardon,  Mr.  Bankiu,  you  ar«  easily 
offended.  How  ia  Mr.  Grants 


"  He  is  from  home,  and  I  know  nothing  about 
him,"  said  the  clerk  doggedly ;  and  he  walked  on. 

During  the  brief  interview,  Mrs.  Graham  was 
suiUlenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  meteorological  re- 
search ;  for  she  gazed  so  earnestly  on  the  sky  that 
she  never  even  saw  Mr.  Ilankin.  But  she  heard 
him  ;  and  Ludovicko's  absence  inspired  her  with 
fresh  courage. 

"  Any  more  letters,  Mr.  Trotter  T 

"None,  Mr.  John." 

**  Tou  will  recollect  to  send  out  tiioee  that  come 
by  the  morning's  post" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  John." 

When  seated  in  the  coach,  Mrs.  Graham  found 
fault  with  her  husband  for  lowing  Trotter  to  call 
him  "  Mr.  John." 

"  He  knew  my  brother  and  me  when  we  were  in 
my  father's  office,  and  the  distinction  was  then 
necessary." 

"  But  it  is  not  so  now,  and  I  would  not  put  up 
with  it" 

On  arriving  at  Craigallan,  Mrs.  Graham  found 
fault  with  everything.  The  park-gi^e  was  diabby* 
the  trees  old  and  rotten,  the  castle  ding}-,  nwther 
fish  nor  fowl^too  near  Paolton  to  be  in  tj^e  coontiy, 
and  not  near  enough  to  be  called  in  the  town,  n 
one  wing  was  at  the  sea-side,  and  the  other  twenty 
miles  up  the  country,  it  might  be  tolerable ;  bait, 
as  it  presently  stood,  she  had  as  lief  go  to  jul. 
John  made  a  wry  face  at  this  allusion  to  an  esta- 
blishment which  had  occasionally  troubled  him  in 
his  dreams,  and  he  begged  his  wife  would  not  ex- 
cite unpleasant  reflections.  Poor  Mrs.  Martha 
Martin  was  sadly  put  about  by  the  many  com- 
plaints of  her  now  mistress ;  but  her  chafed  6[»iit 
well-nigh  burst  into  absolute  merriment  when,  on 
entering  the  drawing-room,  the  lady  complained 
of  the  shabbiness  of  the  fomitore,  and  proposed 
that  its  deficiencies  should  be  made  up  from  her  own 
chattels.  Even  John,  who  recollected  Martha's 
vimt,  \TO8  ashamed  at  this  sally.  **I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  about  servants,"  said  "Htn.  Gra- 
ham. 

"  I  dare  say  that,  mem.  When  Lord  SnDnrsnoiit 
died,  his  sister,  Lady  Mary  SuUmnont^  telled  me 
to  can*}'  on  my  ein  arrangements  for  ax.  months  till 
she  had  time  to  think  about  it" 

That  speech  saved  Martha.  To  have  a  boose- 
kceper  who  had  been  a  housekeeper  to  a  lord  was 
something.  Mrs.  Graham  could  pick  up  hints 
about  aristocraUo  usages  which  might  be  acrvke- 
able;  and  then  she  could  put  Martha  about  her 
business  any  time  after.  "  Her  ladyship  was  quite 
right,  as  real  ladies  always  are ;  and  I  sh^l  do  the 
same.  You  have  a  cook  and  kitcfaen-wud ;  tfait 
might  do  very  well  before,  but  it  won*t  do  now. 
We  shall  reqai^  a  lady's-maid  for  nuas  and  mt 
and  a  footman,  or  say  a  tiger  at  first ;  and 

}roa  se^  Mr.  Graham,  that  they  hftv«  Bomethmg  fike 
ivery  pnt  on  them  ?  I  declare  tb«  man  that  divve 
w  out  to-day  was  so  ill-drtsaed,  that  the  people  oo 
the  road  most  have  taiken  him  for  a  hai^aev- 
coachman.  When  \vc  are  ont  of  moiHiuag,  Mr. 
Graham,  I  think  the  livery  must — Miss  Graham, 
will  you  keep  your  shoulders  hacik  -U"  you  stand 
that  way  w«  iauat[:|^^i:b4Klg||^n--i»!et 
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be,  I  eay,  green  coato  and  red  plush  breeches,  with 
gold  hatband ;  that  will  be  stylish."  And  so  on 
-gabbled  Mrs.  Graham.  Ab  for  Martha,  she  slipped 
off  to  meditate,  "  I  nerer  can  live  wi'  that  woman, 
it's  clean  impoeeible.  An  upsetting,  prideful  limmer, 
that,  come  frae  poverty,  forgets  herself  the  very 
minute  o*  her  exaltation.  It's  the  auld  story :  iak' 
a  befKar  fine  a  donghill,  and  put  him  on  a  throne, 
and  wiat  will  be  no  do?  And  what  willl  do  ?  I 
am  no  anid  enough  to  retire;  and  I  am  no  young 
enough  to  tak'  a  new  place.  V\\  just  fecht  on  for 
a  time ;  it  'a  the  will  o'  Providence,  and  may  I  be 
granted  grace  to  keep  frae  braking  out  with  extck 
a  madam.  And  there's  her  puir  bairn ;  I  wbh  she 
mi^  na  be  spoiled  with  the  evil  example." 

Sarah  irandered  among  the  flowers,  and  pain- 
fully recalled  the  first  interview  she  had  with  her 
nncle.  She  stopped  out  much  longer  than  she 
intended,  vainly  tiying  to  conceal  traces  of  her 
grief,  knowing  well  how  displeasing  tears  would 
be  to  her  mother.  On  returning  to  tne  castle,  pre- 
parations were  already  making  for  an  early  supper, 
and  two  bottles  of  the  crusted  port  were  on  the 


table.  A  tempting  repast  was  spoken  of  to  Sarah, 
but  she  excused  herself;  and  saving  she  was  not 
well,  petitioned  that  she  should  Le  allowed  to  go 
to  bed.  Mrs.  Martha  appeared  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  her  to  her  new  apartment  On  passing 
up  stairs  Martha  moodily  motioned  the  candle 
towards  a  door:  "That  is  where  poor  Mr. 
Graham  " 

"  Don't  mention  It,"  said  Sarah,  who  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  "  Mrs.  Martin,  dear  Abrs.  Mar- 
tin, will  yon  dome  a  favour,  a  very  great  favour?*' 

"  Me,  hinny !   Til  do  onything  ye  like." 

"  "WAl  you  let  me  deep  in  your  own  room?  for 
I  could  not  aleep  here  alone.  I  would  be  dead 
with  fright  before  monung." 

"  But  what  would  your  mother — beg  pardon, 
Mrs.  Graham — say  7' 

"  I  cannot  help  it  When  I  am  older  I  may 
sleep  by  myself;  but  I  cannot  do  it  just  now. 
Gome  away.  I  think  I  see  somebody ;  it  is  bo 
dismal  here." 

(TV  ie  amfkiMedJ) 


MY  MAY. 

Old  Winter  with  his  icy  hand 

Has  quenched  the  poppy's  glow. 
Has  stripped  die  hedge'iws  of  their  pride 

And  laid  the  blossoms  low: 
The  flowers  all,  whit^  blue^  and  red. 
Under  &e  snow  lie  bmied. 

Yet,  pretty  flowers,  do  not  hope 

Tiiat  I  shall  monm  your  doom ;. 
I  know  a  lovely  countenance 

In  which  ye  always  bloom : 
Her  brow  with  Wie^  wMteness  vies, 
Her  lipi  are  red,  and  blue  her  eyes. 

What  cam  I  for  die  nightingale, 

Who  fills  the  leafy  grove? 
A  song  a  thousand  times  more  sweet 

In  ssmg  me  by  my  love : 
Her  breath  is  like  the  air,  what  time 
The  hawthorn  scents  it  in  the  prime. 

Full  from  her  mouth,  and  fragrant  is. 

And  tastes  deUciously, 
And  like  the  purple  strawberry, 

The  kiss  she  kisses  me : 
0  May,  why  should  I  care  for  thee  ? 
In  her  Spring  always  lives  for  me^ 

vol,  xvii.— so.  rciv.  2  z 
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In  tbe  remarks  on  Mr.  Laing's  work  which  ap- '  tent  to  which  this  sort  of  sub-divifiion  is  some- 
peared  in  our  last  number,  we  couBidered  the  \  times  carried  would  hardly  be  credited,  except 
question  of  the  Gub-division  of  landed  property '  upon  the  highest  authoritj-.  It  appears,  for  ex- 
according  fo  the  law  of  equal  inhcritmce  exclu-  ample,  from  the  returns  under  the  official  sur^'ey, 
sivoly  111  r  ]'ect     We   discussed  that   the   commune  of  Argenteuil,  comprising 

mer  ly  i-  ■■]  r  iiiuii  t  u  tiiie  material  condition '  3,830  acres,  ia  distributed  into  the  extraordinary 
of  a  iii-i  iile.  Onr  Dbject  Ib'  ^ug  to  pliice  in  a  clear  [  number  of  3G,883  separate  parcels  I  This,  we 
light  iha  ftaturfil,  nec«tsory,  and  (so  to  speak)  presume,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what 
logical  operation  of  ihw  liw,  we  were  content  |M.  de  Tocquevillc  calls,  'grinding  the  land  into 
to  ccand4'  ^  diepLayed  in  those  countries  the  impalpaj>le  powder  of  democracy.' " 

where  ft"  pMvd^  'iiii^f  to  our  notice  under  the  j  The  degree  in  whidi  the  natural  deeire  for  laul 
most  favoutahle  form  which  it  is  capable  of  assum-  has,  with  the  French  peaaant,  degenerated  into  ao 

;       -w-  i  — ;-i  ^mrejg^jnjug  paasion,  is  weH-deecribod  by  several 

French  writers,  but  by  none  more  \i'\"idly  thao 
by  Michelet  in  the  opening  chapter  of  hiswildand 
aliaurd  rhapsody  called,  "  Le  Peuple  ;" — 

"  Si  notu  voolooi  couiultn  U  pew^e  intimc,  U  fwuni 
du  payaan  de  Frasce,  eeU  est  foit  ai»6.  ProiBeoDU-iiirai 
le  dimancbe  dana  la  campagne,  saivoiis-le.  Le  roill 
quia'en  va  Ik-bas  deraDt  nous.  11  eat  deux  lieuirs ;  n 
femme  est  k  v^pres ;  il  eat  eudimanch^ ;  je  r^ponds  qu'Q 
va  voir  aa  mattrease. 

"  Quelle  mattrease  7    Sa  terre. 

"  Je  ne  dis  paa  qu*U  y  aille  tout  droit.  Non,  ce  jour-tt  il 
est  libre,  il  est  mattre  d'y  aUer  ou  de  n'y  pas  alter.  N't 
7a-t-il  paa  assez  tons  lea  jours  de  la  semaitte  ?  Anssi,  (l 
K  d^touroe,  il  ra  ailleurs,  il  a  affaire  ailleurs.  ponitan^ 
il  y  ra. 

"  n  eat  vni  qo'il  pMiait  bien  pr^ ;  c'^tait  nne  oceadon. 
n  la  resarde,  tnaia  apparemment  il  n'y  entrera  pas ;  qn'y 
feroit-il  ?    Et  pourtant,  il  y  entre. 

"  Du  moina,  il  eat  probable  qu'il  n'y  traTaillera  pas ;  Q 
est  endimancb^ ;  il  a  blouse  tt  chemise  blanchen.  Rlen 
n'empftcbe  eependast  d'dter  quelque  niaumise  beibe,  de 
r^^ter  cetle  pieire.  II  y  a  bien  encore  cette  sourbe  qni 
gCne,  mais  il  n'a  pas  sa  ptocbe ;  ce  i«ra  pour  demain. 

"  Alora,  il  croiae  sea  bras  et  a'anf  te,  regarde,  seriens, 
soucleux.  II  regarde  longtemps,  tr^s  longtemps,  et  semble 
s'oublter.  A  la  fin,  s'il  se  croit  observ^  s'il  apen;oit  aa 
paaaant,  il  a'jleigne  k  pas  lenln.  A  trente  paa  encore,  il 
s'arr^te,  se  retoume,  et  jette  sur  sa  terre  un  dernier  re- 
gard, n^ard  profond  et  sombre,  mais  tout  passionn^  tout 
de  coeur,  plein  de  derotion." 

The  first  consequence  of  this  oven\-eening  desire 
for  land,  is  to  run  up  the  price  to  an  inordinate  de- 
gree. Eytatea  which  naturally,  and  sold  as  a  whole, 
would  only  bring  twenty-five  years',  purchase,  will, 
if  divided  into  small  plots,  fetch  readily  forty 
years'  pnTchaae.   So  well  is  this  known,  that  if  a 
property  of  any  considerable  size  comes  into  the 
market,  it  is  almost  always  purchased  by  some 
notary  or  attorney,  who  dien  re-aells  it  in  smaD 
lots  to  peasant  proprietors  at  an  enormous  profit 
the  consequence  may  be  seen  as  we  pass  in  a  dili- 1  But  as  his  customers  are  seldom  or  never  able  to 
gence  along  the  road._  "  A  property  (wo  are  told)  i  jmy  him  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  he 
which  has  been  divided  between  two  or  three  retains  a  mortage  upon  all  the  petty  properties 
heirs,  may  not,  after  its  division,  consist  of  only 
two  or  tliree  distinct  portions,  but  may  very  pro- 


ing.  We  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  its  social 
and  political  residta:  and  in  doing  so  we  shall 
examine  it  chiefly  as  it  appears  in  ^ancc,  because 
in  that  c'omitTy  its  ojteration  is  more  completely 
unchecked  than  in  any  other  by  the  yet  lingering 
influence  of  those  counteracting  institutions  which 
ekewhcro  ser\'e  to  conceal  its  inevitable  tendencies, 
and  to  postpone  the  period  at  which  these  will  be 
fully  consummated  and  exposed  to  view.  We  shall, 
of  course,  glance  at  other  continental  countries  as 
we  go  along,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
same  cause  operates  everywhere  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  exact  proportion  as  its  tendencies  are  allowed 
their  free  and  unrestrained  development. 

The  desire  to  possess  land,  to  become  actual 
proprietor  of  a  portion,  however  small,  of  the 
globe  that  we  inhabit,  seems  natural  to  all  classes, 
and  prevails  in  every  conntiy.  In  Ikigland  it  haa 
shown  itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  in  none 
more  clearly  than  in  the  eageraeBs  with  which 
thousands  of  our  industrious  and  saving  artisans 
rushed  forward  to  immolate  themselves  to  Feargns 
O'Connor's  Land  Scheme.  In  Ireland  tlie  same 
feeling  leads  to  daily  bloodshed  and  murder.  In 
Nor^\'ay,  in  FlandcrH,  in  Switzerland,  in  Prussia, 
the  desire  for  land  among  the  peasantry  prevails 
over  almost  every  other  wish.  But  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  Frenchman  that  this  desire  becomes  an  abso- 
lute and  blind  passion,  the  stronger  that  it  is  com- 
plicated with,  and  confirmed  by,  liia  political  affec- 
tions. Even  when  the  property  is  too  small  to 
admit,  without  mischief,  of  further  sub-di'vision, 
the  co-heirs  are,  each  of  them,  so  unwilling  to  lose 
their  hold  upon  it,  that  the  one  who  ultimately 
retains  it  has  to  buy  out  the  others  at  a  price  verj' 
disproportionate  to  the  real  value  of  their  shares. 
Often  this  arrangement  is  not  eifecteil  at  all ;  and 


for  the  unpaid  portion  ;  the  sum  that  he  receives 
,  .  ,  from  them  in  ready  money  generally  repaying  him 
bftbly  be  divided  into  six,  eight,  or  a  dozen  such. ;  the  whole  original  outlay,  and  leaving  him  still 
This  nriees  from  the  fact  of  tlie  co-heirs  being  all  ^  the  legal  and  gratuitous  possessor  of  the  soil, 
anxious,  when  the  land  is  of  various  qualities,  and  [  Then,  as  Michelet  says,  the  small  landed  propertj- 
devoted  to  different  purposes,  to  have  a  share  of.  of  the  peasant  has  this  dangerous  and  fascinating 
each  variety;  that  is,  to  have  equal  portions  of  ricli  j  quality :  "it  is  aivfAyi  incomplete,'  it  almiys  wants 
land,  meadow,  woodland, -vin^ard,  &c.   The  ex-'enlar^ng — a  little  comer  here,  a  little  addition 
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thotiO,  to  make  it  pwfect."  For  l^is  eolaTgemout 
Uie  poBttnt  sometimes  lays  hy,  but  £ar  o^oer 
borrw/g  i  and  this  process  cofitinues  tUl  his  debt 
makes  hk  proprietorship  litUo  more  than  nominal. 
He  has  no  idea  of  any  other  mode  of  investing 
bis  sayings  thui  by  buying  more  land.  Eren  in 
Anvergne,  where  the  properties  are  larger,  and 
the  proprietors  often  proaperotiB,  whatever  can  be 
earned,  or  laid  by,  is  apent  ia  the  purchase  of  an 
a<^oimDg  field,  at  a  price  oftea  iar  beyond  its  real 
value.  The  habit  of  borrowing  at  five  or  six  per 
cent  to  purchase  land,  which  will  not  yield  above 
two  per  cent  of  retiu"n,  is  very  general,  and  can 
end  <«ily  iii  ruin.*  The  property  must  in  tho 
end  come  into  the  hands  of  the  mortgi^ees,  and 
the  proprietor  must  become  a  laboiirer,  a  pauper, 
aul  a  makontest  This  passion  has  not  only  the 
effect  of  tuning  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist 
from  all  other  inveatmento,  and  so  starving  other 
branches  of  indmtry,  bat  it  leads  him  to  regard 
the  pujrchase  of  land,  not  aa  a  mode  of  employing 
his  money  which  is  to  yield  him  a  return,  but  as 
an  outlay  for  the  gratification  of  &ncy ;  he  buys  a 
field  as  a  w^lthy  Bnglifihman  buys  a  picture,  as 
the  indulgence  of  a  luxurious  taste. 

Wo  see  the  same  effect  in  other  countries, 
though  scarcely  in  so  excessive  a  degree.  Mr. 
Banfield  isibrmg  us  that  along  the  Khine  such  is 
tho  rage  of  the  peasants  for  land,  that  they  do  not 
scruple  to  give  130/.  and  \60L  an  acre  for  it,  and 
this  in  a  coontry  far  poorer  than  ours.  They 
never,  he  says,  bestow  a  thought  on  the  interest 
or  the  profit  to  be  made  by  such  investments. 
They  look  only,  like  the  Irishman,  to  the  mcaas  of 
.aahsistaioe  it  may  afford  them,  however  wretched 
and  inadequate  this  subsiateace  may  be.  In  fact,  it 
is  this  excLosive  attendou  to  the  soU  as  the  scde,  or 
the  most  agreeable,  mode  of  liveUhood,  that 
loads  alike  to  rack-rents  in  Irdand,  and  to  the 
absurdly  extravagant  price  of  land  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  misery 
and  disappointment  of  the  peasant  must  equally 
ensue,  tiismondl  gives  the  same  testimony  aa  to 
Switzerland : — 


Le  paysxa  a  vivemeDt  le  bentiment  de  ce  bonheur 
attache  il  la  condittoa  de  proprietarie.  Aiusi  est-il  toujours 
empress^  d'acheter  de  la  terre  h  tout  prix.  11  Ut  paie  plus 
qu^elU  ne  vaul,  plus  qu'elle  ne  lut  rendra  peul-etre. 

Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  disappoint- 
ment and  discontent  which  must  result  from  this 
habit  of  giving  more  for  land  than  it  is  worth, 
and,  of  course,  expecting  more  from  it  than  it  can 
yield,  added  to  the  embarrassment  and  depen- 
danco  consequent  upon  the  general  "  indebtedness" 
inseparable  from  the  mortgage  system  we  have 
described,  shotdd  not  produce  some  of  the  worst 
social  and  political  effects — effects  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  mil  meet  us  at  every  step  of  our  inquiry. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  the  advocates  of  the 
sub-division  of  land  dwell  more  strongly,  or  with 
greater  confidonce,  than  on  its  supposed  tendency  to 
promote  among  the  people  reverence  for  rropcrty, 
and  a  spirit  of  political  conservatism.  No  aufJior 
miikes  more  of  this  than  Mr.  Kay.  "  Wherever,' 
saj'S  he,  "  this  system  prevmls,  we  find  a  general 
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and  profound  reject  for  that  property  in  which 
they  are  themselves  sharers,  very  different  irom 
the  habits  of  i^ury,  waste,  and  dil^dation  so 
often  mMifestgaby  the  Ei^lish  poor;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, a  great  diainohnation  to  political  agitation, 
and  all  rash  and  ill-coosidered  political  changes." 
Mill  and  Sismondi  hold  the  same  opinion.  It  seems, 
on  the  face  of  it,  natural  and  certain  that  the  pos- 
session of  property  should  bring  along  with,  it 
respect  for  the  institution  of  property,  as  well  as 
regard  for  what  belongs  to  others.    It  seems 
olmort  equally  clear  that  the  more  property  is 
spread  among  the  community,  the  mor«  all  classes 
will  be  interested  ia  the  maintenance  of  that  in- 
ternal peace  and  tnmquiUity  by  which  alone  the 
security  of  prt^erty  can  be  insured,  and  its  re- 
sources fully  developed ;  and  that  revolutions  will 
bo  less  prolmble  and  less  frequent  in  exact  pro- 
portion 03  the  nmnber  who  may  gain  by  a  con- 
vulsion is  diminished,  and.  tiio  number  who  most 
lose  by  it  ia  increased :  in  other  words,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  clam  of  proprte&iiref  multiplies,  and  the 
class  of  proUtaires  dwindles  away.    That  such 
results  will  ensue  from  tho  aub-division  of  land 
seems,  at  first  sight,  bo  obvious,  that  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  concede  the  point  without  examination, 
and  to  take  for  granted  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment   But  we  are  met  by  the  startling  fact  that, 
in  England,  the  land  par  excellence  of  aristocracy 
and  primogeniture,  not  only  is  the  highest  ground 
taken  by  all  our  writers  as  to  the  sacredness  of 
property  as  an  institution,  but  the  most  sensitive 
respect  to  it,  aa  a  fact,  is  manifested  by  all  classes 
of  our  people ;  and  at  the  first  rumour  of  an  attack 
upon  it,  either  in  the  abstract  or  ^e  concrete,  the 
whole  popnladon  is  up  in  arms.  An  almost  slavish 
reverence  for  property  distinguishes  our  law,  and 
pervades  our  national  character.    Whereas,  in 
France,  where  sub-division  of  land  is  carried  to 
its  highest  point,  where  JLve-Mven^  of  the  families 
are  proprietors,  either  of  land  or  other  real  pro- 
perty, not  only  have  the  most  outrageous  and 
indefensible  assaults  on  the  property  of  indivi- 
duals and  classes  been  perpetrated  in  the  most 
recent  times;  not  only  have  the  Savings'  Banks 
been  robbed  and  the  wealthy  mulcted  in  forced 
loans,  but  doctrines  the  most  subversive  of  the 
rights  and  even  of  the  institutions  of  property 
have  been  preached  without  reprobation,  and  have 
been  hailed  with  transport  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  admiring  votaries,  prepared  to  carry  tliem 
into  instant  practice.  The  levelling  and  despoiling 
theories  of  Socialism  and  Communism  have  taken 
a  hold  on  the  popular  mind  of  France,  unpand- 
leled  in  any  oUier  country.   Emile  TRionws,  in 
his  nadonal  ateliers,  robbed  the  rich  to  lavish  on 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  to  lavish  on  the  still  poorer, 
while  Proudhon  proclaimed  that  '*  all  property 
is  theft ;"  and  instead  of  being  punished  as  a 
public  enemy,  or  incarcerated  as  a  madman,  he 
18  hailed  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  and  adored 
almost  as  a  saint 

The  supposed  conservative  and  tranquillising 
tendciicy  of  the  law  of  equal  inheritance  meets 
I  also,  apparently,  with  a  similar'  surnrising  contra- 
I  diction.   In  Switz^hiti#«jhVce^lD^4^nt  pro- 
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jtrietoi-ship  had  prevailed  for  centuries,  and  was 
iraa^ned  to  have  been  crowned  with  the  most 
oonoplete  and  onalloyed  Buccess,  the  year  1847 
Avitnessed  a  series  of  servile  insnrrectionB,  minia- 
ture revolutionfi,  and,  at  last,  actual  civil  war ;  the 
pervading  feature  of  the  fermentation  being  a  con- 
flict between  the  better  and  more  comfortable 
trlasses  and  those  who  bad  little  or  not  enongh, 
aud  who  hoped  to  mend  matters  by  seizing  on  the 
GoTemmott  themselves.  Then,  in  France,  in 
Sar^nia,  in  Austria,  and  throughout  Grermony — 
in  almost  every  country,  in  fact,  where  the  sub- 
di^iifflon  of  land  has  b«ai  canied  to  any  great 
extent — die  most  complete  and  oftem  bloody  revo- 
lutions occnined  the  whole  of  1848 ;  revoIitUons, 
be  it  observed,  less  political  than  social  (for  we 
have  put  aside  those  coses  where  popular  feeling 
was  complicated  with  hatred  towards  a  foreign 
domination) — revolutions  which  consisted  not  in 
rebellions  against  an  nnpopiilar  dynasty,  but  in 
discontent  with,  and  insurrection  again^  the  ar- 
rangements of  society.  During  this  whole  series 
of  politicid  convnlsions,  Spain  and  Russia — the 
lands  of  magnates  and  grandees  —  were  undis- 
turbed save  by  Oabinet  quarrellings  and  Minis- 
terial intrignea;  viiile  £Wland,  where  a  peasant 
proprietor  is  as  rare  as  a  black  swan,  and  where 
even  the  old  class  of  yennen  is  nearly  as  extinct 
as  the  mammoUi  or  the  dodo~EngIand,  full  of 
refiigeee  from  every  continental  countiy,  and 
swuming  with  native  agitators  and  Chartist  mal- 
contents, saw  the  storm  jnub  over  and  around, 
Hnd  yel  scarcely  raise  a  npple  on  the  surface  of 
her  tranquil  waters. 

Theee  respective  phenomena — so  different  from 
ivliat  would  have  been  predicted — so  inoonmstent 
■with  the  supposed  conservative  tendencies  of 
landed  snb-division — will  lead  us  to  look  a  little 
•leeper  into  the  question,  and  may  ud  us  in 
arriving  at  the  truth.  Indeed,  the  explanation 
of  the  apparent  anomaly  does  not  seem  difficult 
to  discover.  The  sabnlivision  of  the  land  among 
the  community  interests  in  the  security  of  pro- 
perty and  the  preservation  of  order  fdl  who  in- 
herit and  retain  a  n^eient  portion  cf  thit  land  ; 
but  upon  those  who  «e  ezce^ons  to  this  rule — 
upon  those  whose  parents  were  too  poor  or  too 
tmfortnnate  to  have  land  to  leave  tbem — upon 
those  younger  branches  who,  not  being  able  to 
extract  a  maintenance  out  of  their  fraction  of  the 
patrimonial  estate,  have  parted  with  it  for  money, 
and  theu  perhaps  spent  tliat  money — ^upon  all 
those  the  operation  of  the  system  is  diametrically 
i-eversed.  They  find  (as  we  showed  in  our  ex- 
jimination  of  the  ecouomical  working  of  the  law) 
almost  every  avenue  to  wealth,  or  even  compe- 
tence, closed  to  them,  or  already  choked  up  by 
other  competitors;  they  find  all  branches  of  in- 
diMtry  and  commerce  contracted  and  curtailed 
'tmder  that  want  of  a  home-demand  for  luxuries 
and  manufactured  articles,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  one  of  the  most  certain  of  the  secondary 
consequences  of  the  law  of  equal  inheritance;  they 
find  the  Qovemment  obliged  yearly  to  diminish 
its  expenditttre,  and  reduce  the  number  or  the 
remuneration  of  its  servants,  as  the  taxes  become 
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more  and  more  difficult  to  le\'y  from  a  comimt- 
nity  of  peasant  proprietors,  whose  nature  it  is  to 
have  no  surplus  available  either  for  the  merchant 
or  the  tax-gatherer.  Unless,  therefore,  popttlaticn 
becomes  stationary,  the  claimants  on  all  the  Beooii' 
daiy  means  of  livelihood  increase,  as  these  varioos 
means  contract  or  are  starved  to  death  by  m 
enforced  economy.  Year  by  year  these  disip- 
pointed  chumants  swell  the  numbers  of  that  cltts 
who  are  enemies  of  property  becaose  tii^  have 
none,  and  to  whom  any  change,  any  convnlaioD, 
offers  a  prospect  of  advantage  and  can  scazcdy 
place  in  a  worst  position  tlun  before.  Urns  toe 
ultimate  tendency  of  the  law  of  snb-^vidcm  is  to 
make  the  peasant  propri^rs  the  o»Iy  class  in  die 
community  who  are  interested  in  the  saciedneB 
of  property,  and  in  the  preservation  of  order  and 
existing  institutions.  It  increases  tiie  number  of 
those  interested  in  thi»  Idnd  of  property,  it  is  true; 
but  at  tiie  same  time  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
other  property,  by  destroying  the  value  of  all 
other  kind^  of  labour.  It  multiplies  and  s^isfies 
one  class,  but  damages  and  dissatisfies  every  other; 
and  can  therefore  be  wholly  safe  only  whea  tbe 
satisfied  class  comprises  the  whole  communi^.  If 
there  ar6  two  sons  to  inherit  a  small  proper^,  it 
leaves  the  one,  perhma,  comfortable  and  ecu- 
tented,  but  sends  the  other  forth — a  malcontent  Inr 
uecesuty,  becanse  otiose  and  resoorceleee— to  siral 
the  raiuts  oat  of  iriuch  Bodalists,  inanrgestfl,  and 
Bed  Bepublicans  are  recroited,  when  tin  day  of 
opportunity  arrives. 

But  is  even  the  peasant  proprietor  hinudf  to 
uniformly  contented  and  conservative,  so  imbued 
with  the  reverence  due  to  all  kinds  of  property,  as 
he  is  represented  to  be  ?  Let  Michelet — a  French- 
man, and  a  fanatic  in  this  cause — answer  the  qnea- 
tion.  We  shall  see  that  he  is  at  issae  with  Hi. 
Kay,  with  Sismondi,  and  with  Laing ;  bnt  we  have 
little  doubt  he  is,  in  the  main,  cott&A. 

The  peasant  proprietor,  we  must  remaik,  ii 
always  pinched,  and  generally  embarrassed  in  hb 
circtmistances.  We  have  seen  that  he  is  almost 
always  mortgaged,  having  had  to  borrow  (in  order 
eitiier  to  add  to  his  farm,  or  to  pay  off  the  portions  of 
hie  brothers  and  sisters)  "  at  seven,  eight,  and  tea 
per  cent,"  says  Michelet;  but  we  will  be  content 
with  assuming  the  usual  interest  at  six  per  cent  To 
meet  so  heavy  a  drain,  his  work  and  his  fmgalitj' 
must  botli  be  excessive.  We  quote  from  Michelet : 
"  Watch  him  before  daylight ;  yon  will  find  him  at 
work,  w^ith  all  his  family;  even  his  wife, scarcely 
out  of  her  confinement,  creeps  along  the  dew}' 
earth.  At  noon,  when  rocks  split  with  the  heal, 
when  the  planter's  negro  gets  repose,  the  volunteer 
negro  takes  none,  liehold  his  food,  and  compare 
it  with  the  artisan's ;  the  latter  feeds  better  even" 
day  than  the  peasant  on  Sundav.  This  heroic  man 
thinks  that  by  the  power  of  liia  will  he  can  do 
anything — even  make  war  with  Time.  Bnt  Time 
is  not  to  be  vanquished ;  the  struggle  continues 
between  usury,  which  time  accumulates,  and  the 
strength  of  man,  which  it  diminishes.  The  land 
brings  him  in  two  per  cenU^d  nsn^  demands 
eight  ....  Are  yon  ^o^jamMA^iiut  this 
fronchman,  this  merry  singer  «telmer  dajB,  bo 
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loDgfir  nniles  ?  Are  you  surprued  if,  meeting  him 
ob  the  land  which  devours  him,  yon  find  hun  so 
gloomy  ?  In  passing,  you  saltite  mm  cordially ;  he 
will  not  see  yon ;  he  sloaches  his  hat.  Do  not  ask 
him  the  way ;  if  be  answers  he  may  misdirect  yon. 
....  Thus  the  peasant  becomes  more  and  more 
bitter  and  reeerved.  His  heart  is  too  much  op- 
preaied  to  open  it  to  any  sentiment  of  benevc^ce. 
Jle  hateg  the  rieh,  his  neighixntr,  and  the  world. 
Alone,  on  this  miserable  property,  as  on  a  desert 
island,  he  becomes  a  savage.  His  insociability, 
|iroceeding  from  the  feeling  of  bis  misery,  is 
irremediable." 

A  man  sach  as  Michelet  here  describes,  pro- 
prietor thoQgh  he  be,  will  be  no  strenuous  defender 
of  institutions  under  which  he  is  what  he  is.  He 
is  exactly  in  the  state  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  any 
mid  theorist,  any  millenial  preacher,  any  designing 
■agitator.  He  is  just  in  the  frame  of  mind  when 
"  the  Devil,  out  of  our  melancholy  and  our  weak- 
neases,  aboaea  ua  to  damn  us."  He  is  precisely  fit 
O  be  the  easy  prey  of  the  socialist  emissary  or  the 
aecret  conmiirator — of  the  Proudhons,  the  Louis 
BlaDOi^  the-Fouriers,  the  Gabets,  and  the  Blanqnis. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  bis  advocate  and  admirer 
the  following  direct  usault  on  the  sacredness  of 
property  and  the  first  principles  of  common 
honesty.  It  is  M.  Michelet,  a  writer  of  no  small 
influence,  an  historian  of  no  mean  reputation,  a 
professor  of  established  rank,  who  is  not  ashamed 
thus  clearly  to  intimate  that  the  interest  of  money, 
when  inconveniently  burdensome,  ought  not  to  be 
pcud,  because  it  is  the  peasant  who  borrows,  and 
the  Jew  and  the  banker  who  lends.  "  The  people 
is  noble ;  Europe  has  remained  plebeian.  But  we 
.must  ti^e  serious  measure  for  defending  this 
ziobilify ;  it  is  in  danger.  The  peasant,  becoming 
the  serf  of  the  usurer,  will  be  not  only  miserable, 
but  will  lose  heart  Think  yon  that  man,  a  Ead, 
T^ees,  trembling  debtor,  afhud  to  meet  his 
-creditor,  and  skulking  about,  can  preserve  mnch 
-connse?  How  would  it  be  with  a  race  thus 
Inrou^  n;^  in  awe  of  the  Jew?  ....  The  law» 
mtut  be  altei-edf  law  must  undeigo  this  high, 

m(xral,  and  political  necessity  If  the  pre- 

aeat  state  of  things  continues,  the  peasant,  far  from 
jicquiring,  must  sell,  as  he  did  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  become  once  more  a  hireling.  That 
would  be  the  downfall,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  our 
country.  They  pay  600  millions  (francs)  yearly 
•to  the  state,  and  1000  millions  to  the  usurer.  .  .  . 

"  If  you  were  Germans  or  Italians,  I  should  say, 
'  Observe  the  rules  of  civil  equity.'  (!)  But  you  are 
France  ;  yon  are  not  a  nation  only,  but  a  principle, 
a  great  political  principle.  It  must  be  defended 
■at  any  cost" 

Is  it  possible  to  say  in  plainer  langoage, "  Defraud 
your  creditors,  repudiate  your  debts,  rob  the  bank, 
trample  public  and  private  ^th  imder  your  feet?" 
Truly  it  does  appear  to  us  that  property,  however 
widely  it  may  be  diffused,  is  neither  safe,  nor  mnch 
respected,  nor  greatly  merited  in  a  country  where 
doctrines  such  as  these  can  be  promulgated,  in 
works  addressed  to  the  masses  by  eminent  writers 
and  metropolitan  professors  such  as  M.  Michelet. 
And  he  is  fiiT  from  being  single  in  his  misty  notions 
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of  integrity.  Language  almost  as  iudefeusiblo 
may  be  found  in  Louis  Blanc,  and  in  Eugene  8uo 
and  George  Sand,  the  most  popular  and  brilliant 
novelists  in  Prance. 

The  snbdivirion  of  land,  then,  it  would  appear, 
may  strengthen  the  reverence  <^  pnqperty  in  one 
class  (though  even  this  is  by  no  means,  as  we  see, 
uniform  or  certain^,  and  may  augm«:^  the  numbers 
of  that  class,  but  it  weakens  this  Boatiment  in  all 
other  classes,  as  lonff  as  these  classes  eontinue  to 
exist.  If  there  were  no  younger  children;  if  all 
indivicluals  in  the  community  were  propietors  of 
land,  and  if  all  these  proprietors  were  unencum- 
bered, then  the  system  would  unquestionably 
promote  respect  for  the  institution  of  property. 
But  them  are  three  vital,  imme^e,  and  probaUy 
impossible  postulates. 

If  the  sub-division  of  the  land  inta^duces  one 
conservative  element  into  the  constitution  of  society, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  extinguishes  another. 
If  it  mvjtipliee  peasant  proprietors,  it  destroys  the 
aristocnu^.  Now,  whatever  be  the  various  ojnn- 
ions  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  use  or  desirableness 
of  an  aristocracy,  we  shall  none  of  ns  be  dispoeed 
to  deny  thi^  where  its  privileges  are  not  excesdye, 
and  where  its  power  is  not  abased,  it  is  emphi^- 
cally  the  conservative  element  in  sodety — the  most 
conservative  of  all  the  ingredients  of  which  society 
is  composed.  Whether,  therefore,  the  law  of  equal 
inheritance  is  to  be  regarded  as  favourable  or  vn- 
favourable  to  the  stabUily  of  political  institutions, 
will  depend  npon  one  division  of  the  question, 
whether  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  or  a 
smaller  and  more  combined  number  of  great  pro- 
prietors, are  likely  to  be  most  hostile  to  change 
and  most  powerful  to  resist  it  A  numerous  body 
of  small  proprietors,  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  dividing  among  them  the  entire  snr&oe  of  the 
soil,  will,  no  doubt,  where  they  are  prosperous  and 
contented,  form  a  substantial  barrier  to  any  violent 
or  sodden  changes  in  the  national  government  and 
institutaoDB.  ^t  even  this  proposition  can  only  be 
admitted  with  considerable  mtraific^ons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  class  of  yeomen  are  seldom  distin- 
guished by  any  extraordinary  intelligoioe  oot  of 
tiieir  own  immediate  department ;  th^  take  little 
interest  in  political  questions,  nor  do  they  care 
about  the  solution  of  them,  except  in  as  far  as  they 
directly  and  manifestly  affect  their  own  ]^ition, 
and  come  into  contact  mth  their  daily  lite.  For 
speculative  or  party  politics  they  will  trouble 
themselves  but  little ;  they  neither  feel  the  vivid  in- 
terest in  these  matters  that  distinguishes  the  restless, 
intellectual,  and  exciteable  population  of  the  towns, 
nor  have  they  any  of  that  tenadous  devotion  to 
old  ideas  and  associations  which  forms  the  main  I 
strength  of  conservatism  among  the  adherents  and 
dependants  of  a  beloved  and  respected  feudal 
aristocracy.  They  do  not  respond  rea^y,  nor 
awake  easily,  to  any  but  mere  matoial  considera- 
tions. Any  public  convulsion  which  would  imperil 
their  property  or  augment  their  taxation  they 
might  be  relied  upon  for  rensting,  ^renuously  and 
doggedly,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  its  bearing  ; 
but  if  they  had  nothing,  or  thpught  that  they  had 
nothing,  to  fear  oftijy§dM^®<^re»*>^**^  * 
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dynasty,  or  the  ch  ".ige  of  one  form  of  gOTemment 
for  another,  matters  which  regard  and  would 
disturb  thjiii  in  a  very  slight  degree. 

A  r^in,  their  roiBtancc  to  any  political  changes 
will  seldom  he  more  than  passive.  They  may 
manifest  on  occasion  wonderful  vis  inertice,  but 
they  will  rarely  rouse  tliemselves  to  vigorous  and 
aggressive  effort  They  are  not  a  body  who  are 
accustomed  to  combined  action,  or  to  whom  either 
action  or  combination  would  be  easy ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  whole  condition  is  essentially  one  of 
unsociability,  self-containment,  and  isolation.  They 
have  nothing  of  that  prompt  and  energetic  esprit 
de  corps  which  belongs  to  parties  trained  by  long 
usage,  and  compelleil  by  their  position  to  associate 
for  self-defence  against  other  powerful  and  con- 
flicting interests.  Hence  th^  are  no  match  for 
the  restless  and  intelligent  citizens  of  a  metropolis, 
full  of  mental  activity,  masters  of  the  ^olo 
science  of  political  oi^nisation,  devoted  to  their 
leaders,  and  fanatical  in  their  attachment  to  a 
watchword  or  a  principle.  The  conservatism  of  the 
<dass  of  peasant  proprietors  will  seldom  be  more 
than  ael^h  and  inert,  and,  in  consequence,  limited 
and  ineflFectual.  It  is  obvious  how  inferior  in 
effective  strength,  in  adequacy  to  meet  and  hold 
in  check  those  elements  of  turbulence  and  move- 
ment which  always  exist  in  such  vigour  and  abun- 
deucc  among  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  this 
conservatism  must  be,  when  compared  with  that  of 
an  hereditary  aristocracy  of  Vast  possessions,  living 
on  their  estates,  surrounded  by  attached  dependants, 
who  respect  them  for  their  individual  virtues,  as 
weU  as  for  their  ancestral  name,  sharing  in  all  the 
inteUectoal  activity  of  the  age,  versed  in  political 
science,  trained  to  public  life,  to  combined  action, 
and  to  flie  invigorating  discipline  of  party.  It 
is  tme  that  an  oppressive  aristocracy,  one  which 
has  alienated  the  affections  and  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  its  vassals,  which  has  neglected  its  duties 
and  abused  its  powers,  has  a  revolutionary  as  well 
as  a  conservative  operation;  but  the  same  may  be 
aaid  of  an  nnproeperous  and  discontented  class  of 
peasant  proprietors  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
exist.  To  form  a  fair  relative  estimate  of  the 
political  tendencies  of  tho  two  institutions,  we 
must  compare  them  under  circumstanceB  in  which 
both  have  been  successful — in  which  both  have 
duly  discharged  their  functions  and  attained  their 

Becent  events  in  Franco  have  been  strongly 
confirmatory  of  these  views.  The  last  revolution 
was  effected  in  Paris  without  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion from  the  anpposed  conservative  element;  it 
was  accepted  by  the  cotintr?/  without  remonstrance, 
almost  without  indifference;  and  it  was  not  till 
property  was  attacked,  till  the  whole  social 
stmcture  was  threatened  \vith  destruction,  and 
tilt  new  taxes  were  imposed,  that  the  rural  popula- 
tion, the  class  of  peasant  proprietors,  began  to 
rouse  itself,  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and 
march  to  the  rescue  of  society,  which,  after  all,  they 
might  have  proved  inadequate  to  save,  mthout  the 
exertions  and  fidelity  of  the  standing'  army.  "  It 
was  the  old  policy  of  France  and  Spain,"  says  Mr. 
I^ing,  «to  draw  tho  nobility  from  tiiolr  estates 


•«nd  coontry  Tendenees,  -where  they  weare  poweifol 
and  might  be  formidable,  and  to  introduce  them 
to  the  expenses,  hononrs,  and  dependance  of  a 
conrt  life.  The  Revolution  proved  in  France  duit 
this  state  policy  had  been  carried  too  fer.  No 
intermediate  body  with  social  infiuence  fuxd  been 
left  in  the  country.  Brittany  and  lot  Vendee 
alone  had  a  resident  class  of  nobles  or  country 
gentlemen,  who  were  too  poor  to  be  attached  to  a 
splendid  and  expensive  court;  and  there  alone 
was  found  a  class  to  support  tho  throne.  A  similar 
body  of  landed  proprietors  spread  over  France 
would  have  mediated  as  a  third  element  between 
the  throne  and  the  people,  and  might  have  averted 
the  horrors  and  anarchy  of  the  Revolution.  Every 
succeeding  movement  in  France  proves  the  -want 
of  some  third  element  in  the  soci^  body,  between 
the  executive  power  and  Uie  people.  To  tlria 
wont  must  be  ascribol  the  influence  of  Pans  in  *D 
its  social  action  in  France.  The  country  has  no 
third  element,  in  its  present  social  stmctore,  be- 
tween the  governing  and  the  governed.  Paris 
alone  is  this  third  element  for  all  France." 

This  extinction  of  an  hereditary  and  powerful 
aristocracy,  and  the  substitution  of  a  numerous  class 
of  small  proprietors,  consequent  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  has  generally 
been  represented  as  fovouring  the  interests  of  free- 
dom. We  question  whether  this  is  not  a  super- 
ficial, or,  rather,  a  partial  view  of  the  matter.  Thm 
much,  at  least,  is  certain;  that  those  monarclis  and 
statesmen,  like  Louis  XIV.,  Frederick  II.,  and 
Oardinal  Richelieu,  whose  systematic  policy  it  was 
to  weaken,  humble,  and  impoverish  the  nobles  of 
their  respective  countries,  did-  not  act  thus  out  <^ 
any  tender  regard  for  liberty  or  individual  right 
Their  aim  in  sweeping  'away  the  aristocracy  tfab 
to  remove  a  barrier  to  tlie  establishmeut  of  their 
own  despotic  power.  This  also  is  certain ;  that,  of 
all  old-established  States,  aristocratic  England  is 
the  one  where  personal  freedom  is  the  most  com- 
plete, and  the  most  diffused  among  all  classes ;  and 
that  liberty  of  individual  action  is  fettered  and 
usurped  in  Republican  France  and  in  subdivided 
Germany  to  a  degree  which  to  a  Briton  would  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  slavery.  This,  finally, 
is  certain;  that  in  the  two  great  crises  of  our  natioiutl 
history,  the  two  great  epochas  when  likigliah  liber- 
ties were  threatened,  defended,  and  enlaigcd — the 
reigns  of  John  and  of  Charles  I. — it  was  our  aria- 
tocracy  and  our  country  gentlemen  who  stood  forth 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  cause  of  popular  rights. 
The  Magna  Charta  was  won  by  barons ;  the  ques- 
tion of  ship-money  was  tried  by  a  Buckingham- 
shire squire ;  Pym,  Hampden,  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Long  Parliament  belonged  to  what 
was  then  termed  tho  country  party. 

The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  extinction 
of  an  hereditary  nobility,  by  removing  the  barrier 
between  the  people  and  the  Government,  lays  «ich 
of  these  parties  more  open  to  the  assaults  and  en- 
croachments of  the  other  :  the  people  will  be  more 
easily  oppressed,  and  the  Government  more  easily 
overthrow  n.  Where  an  aristocracy  has  been  over- 
bearing, cruel,  and  unjust,  ns  has  too  often  been  tiifr 
case,  its  destnictionis^j^e  ovcr^^ftig^^l^wui^ 
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but  not  necessarily  the  substitntion  of  freedom :  it 
may  be,  and  often  ■will  be,  a  mere  change  of 
oppressors,  and  the  new  oppreBflion  may  be  more 
galling  than  the  old.  The  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  sobject,  depend 
npon  other  arrangements.  The  amount  of  personal 
iireedom  enjoyed  by  the  individoal  depends,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  almost  entirely  npon  the  qaea- 
tion  whether  mnmcipal  or  beaurancratic  institn- 
tions,  self-government  or  fmictioiiftrism,  pervade 
the  nation.  Whatever,  tiierefore,  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  nnmber  or  rivet  the  hold  of  these 
functionaries,  is,  ipso  facto,  mifavourable  to  indi- 
vidual liberty;  and  this  is  equally  tme  whether 
the  State  is  termed  a  Republic  or  an  Empire. 
Now,  the  law  of  equal  inheritance  has  a  direct  and 
most  powerful  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
those  public  functionaries,  who  alreadv  swarm  to 
such  an  extent  in  both  Germany  and  JWice  as  to 
interfere  with  freedom  of  action  in  almost  every 
moment  and  every  transaction  of  daily  life.  It  is 
tm^  as  we  showed  in  our  last  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  difficulty  of  levying  a  sufBcient 
revenue  on  a  community  of  small  proprietors  has, 
Vy  starvmg  tbe  resources  out  of  which  these  ftmc- 
tiomiries  are  paid,  a  strong  counteracting  tendency 
— a  tendenCT;  which  may,  in  the  end,  overpower 
the  other.  But  the  first  effect  is  what  we  have 
stated;  the  difficulty  of  finding  remunerative  em- 
ployment in  trade  or  handicraft,  on  which  we  have 
already  dwelt  bo  fully,  creates  such  a  midtitude  of 
cltumants— of  mendicants,  in  feet — for  the  poorest 
post  under  Government,  that  any  reduction  in  their 
number  has  practically  been  found  impossible. 
The  French  are  compelled  to  retain  their  intoler- 
able system  of  puppets,  because  its  abolition  would 
deprive  a  large  number  of  functionaries  of  their 
bread,  and  cause  an  outcry  'which  no  Government 
dare  to  &ce.  In  the  same  manner  they  dare  not 
xevise  their  restrictive  commercial  policy,  because 
such  revision  would  entiul  a  diminution  of  their 
vast  army  of  dmeamrs ;  tmd  those  who  would 
1bu8  be  thrown  out  of  work  would  go  to  swell  the 
already  formidable  ranks  of  the  turbident  and  dis- 
contented, because  unemployed  and  unfed,  popula- 
tion of  the  towns — the  WMnes  dangerewes  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Bordeaux.  Thus  no  redaction 
in  the  number  of  the  public  functionaries  can  safely 
take  place  in  France ;  while  in  Austria  one  curious 
but  very  natural  consequence  of  the  Revolution  lias 
been  actually  to  augment  the  pay  of  many  of  the 
officials,  and  thus  very  greatly,  but  also  again 
very  naturally,  to  di^^  the  tuc-paying  peasant 
proprietor. 

Bat  functionarism  must  be  considered  in  another 
paper ;  our  only  concern  with  it  here  was  in  so  far 
as  it  was  fostered  by  peasant  proprietorship  and 
was  inimical  to  freedom.  The  following  remarks 
of  Mr.  Laittg  have  much  weight;  though  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  indorse  them  all.  "  What- 
ever be  the  form  of  government,  a  third  element 
between  the  power  of  the  State  and  tiie  ph^nical 
force  of  the  people  is  indispensable  for  the  security 
of  freedom,  and  the  stability  of  social  institutions. 
The  aristocracy,  or  the  clergy  of  theChurch  of  Rome, 
or  both,  farmed  this  third  element  in  the  middle 


ages.  "With  us,  the  class  of  capitalists,  of  men  of 
high  intellectual  and  moral  character  displayed  in 
situations  of  importance,  and  the  strong  prestige 
in  favour  of  birtfj,  fortune,  and  manners,  and  of 
what  we  call  the  nobility  and  gentry — a  classverpr 
different  from  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  depending  for  social  influence  on 
popular  esteem,  and  not  on  royal  favour — conad- 
tute  this  third  clement  in  our  social  structure. 
But  no  equivalent  class,  with  social  influence  to 
stand  between  the  monarchic  ond  democratic 
elements  in  the  social  body,  has  formed  itself,  or 
can  form  itself,  on  the  Continent,  where  the  pro- 
perty of  land,  which  is  almost  the  only  kind  of 
property,  is  universally  distributed  into  small  and 
almost  equal  portions.  Where  all  are  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  no  pre-eminent  social  influence  is  ac- 
corded to  property;  and  the  only  influence  remain- 
ing is  that  of  military  or  civil  authority  heldimder 
the  Crown  or  the  executive  power.  The  people 
have  no  independent  representatives ;  no  leaders  or 
defenders  of  importance  and  weight,  either  with 
their  own  body  or  with  their  rulers ;  no  influential 
organs  of  pnbHc  opinion ;  nothing,  in  short,  to 
oppose  to  mii^overmnent  and  oppression  but  {jiy- 
sical  force.  This  is  a  social  state  much  nearer  to 
a  military  despotism  than  to  a  iree  comtitution. 
If  we  sit  down,  and  try  to  sketch  that  social  con- 
dition which  practically  must  be,  of  all  others,  the 
least  favourable  to  the  establishment  and  perma- 
nence of  free  institotions,  and  to  the  liberty  of  a 
people,  we  come  unexpectedly  and  unwillingly  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  social  condition  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  a  perfect  equality. 
Liberty  and  equality !  These  are  two  elements 
which  cannot  co-exist  in  society  ....  A  military 
[or  civil]  aristocracy  is  the  only  Government  appli- 
cable, or  perhaps  possible,  in  tins  social'  state  of 
agrarian  equality." 

Mr.  Laing  states  his  condusious  somewhat 
broadly,  but  thus  much  we  must  admit  as  unques- 
tionable ;  that  in  almost  ever^  country  where  the 
aristocracy  has  been  extinguished  or  sapped  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  land,  the  interference  of  the 
civil  aixtiiorities  -with  individual  action  is  most 
oppressive  and  intolerable,  and  wholly  at  ^riance 
^itk  English  notions  of  freedom ;  and  that  the 
very  same  characteristics  of  inertia,  unintellcctu- 
ality,  and  imcombiningness,  which  we  have  noticed 
as  rendering  the  class  of  small  proprietors  power- 
less against  the  energetic  and  revolutionar}'  popu- 
lation of  the  towns,  will  render  them  equally 
defenceless  against  the  encroaching  and  compress- 
ing influence  of  the  governing  powers. 

But,  at  all  events  (it  will  be  said),  whether  the 
law  of  equal  inheritance  be  or  be  not  favourable  to 
political  stability  and  (avil  liberty,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  operates  powerfully  to  spread  pacific 
dispositions  among  the  people,  and  will  in  time,  if 
persevered  in,  put  an  end  to  international  wars. 
Nearly  all  writers,  except  Mr.  Laing,  have  taken 
this  view  of  the  sulject.  "  They  suppose  that  war 
never  can  be  the  choice  of  a  people  generally  pos- 
sessed of  property,  and  having  a  preponderating 
influence  and  voice  in  their  own  public  affairs; 
because  propertyiS|pgei(d|^i9]0(©#i@rty,  which 
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cannot  be  concealed,  suffers  in  war  equally  from 
fnend  and  foe,  by  taxation  or  devastation;  and 
wliere  the  great  mass  of  tbe  people  are  landed  pro- 
prietors, having  this  obvious  interest  in  avoiding 
war,  ihe  moet  self-willed  Government  must  be  con- 
attained,  tfa^  conceive,  to  maintain  peace."  The 
view  appeus  plausible  at  first  sight,  but  we  shall 
see  reason  to  question  its  soundness  when  we  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  the  secondary  operation 
of  this  cheridied  lav.  The  (xnnmon  error  of  the 
writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject  has  been 
to  look  only  at  the  operation  of  tenitorial  snb^ 
division  upon  one  class  of  the  community,  and  to 
ignore  its  effect  upon  all  other  claasea.  We  are 
again  driven  back  upon  the  inquiry.  What  becomes 
of  the  younger  sons?  Of  those  who  receive  their 
portion  in  money  because  the  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance will  not  admit  of  further  morceUement,  and 
who  go  forth  to  seek  tiieir  fortune,  many  flock  to 
the  towns  to  engage  in  some  branch  of  industry  or 
trade,  and,  on  arriving  there,  they  find,  as  we  have 
shown,  all  these  branches  not  only  already  over- 
stocked, but  narrowed  more  and  more  every  suc- 
ceeding year  by  that  peculiar  operation  of  peasant 
pro{)rietor8hip  which  we  last  month  traced  out  in 
detail.  Many  more  flock  to  the  towns  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  some  appointment  under  Government, 
ap^intmente  against  the  number  and  the  remune- 
ration of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  peasant 
proprietorship  necessari^  wages  an  unceasing  war. 
Midiele^  in  his  work  cfuled  "LePcnple,"  draws  a 
most  pitiable  picture  of  both  these  classes — of  the 
disapptointment  which  attends  most  of  the  aspirants, 
and  of  the  paltry  pittance  on  which  even  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  must  be  content  to  live.  It  is 
among  these  two  classes  that  the  war-party  find 
■their  readiest  recruits ;  it  is  these  who  are  loudest 
Tn  echoing  the  war-cry,  whensoever,  by  whom- 
soever, and  on  what  pretext  soever,  it  may  be 
raised.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  nouiing 
more  inevitable ;  all  other  avenues  to  occupation 
■  and  to  wealth  have  met  their  advances  with  an 
impassable  barrier  or  a  rude  repulse.  Unless  th^ 
see  a  chance  of  earring  th<»r  fortune  out  of  dvil 
commotion,  military  service  is  the  only  thing  left 
them  to  fall  back  upon.  War  opens  to  uiem  a  vista 
of  the  most  brilliant  possibilities.  Behind  them  lie 
penury,  obscuri^,  a  hopeless  struggle  against 
adverse  destiny ;  before  them  a  career,  bright  and 
beckoning,  of  advancement,  victory,  and  renown. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  the  patrimonial  estate 
is  large  enough  to  afford  a  prospective  inheritance 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family,  the  same  result 
ensues,  though  by  a  rather  different  process.  "  In 
-almost  every  peasant  proprietor's  family  (says  Mr. 
Laing)  there  are  one  or  two  grown-up  young  men, 
the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  labouring  proprietor,  who 
have  no  employment  at  home  till  the  small  estate 
becomes  vacant  by  the  death  of  their  parents. 
Their  additional  labour  is  not  required  for  its 
cultivaUon  while  the  parent  is  able  to  work.  It  is, 
however,  a  secure  living  to  look  to,  and  to  fall  back 
upon  after  the  parents'  death.  This  mass  of  popu- 
lation includes  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  youth 
of  France  and  Germany,  of  an  ago  and  habits  suit- 
iible  for  military  service.   In  IHnce  alone  there 
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are  10,262,946  landed  moprietors.  If  we  allow 
one-third  of  these  to  b^ong  to  heads  of  Ismilies 
with  sous  grown  up  whUe  the  parent  is  still  aUe 
to  work  and  cultivate  his  little  proper^,  wfait  s 
vast  body  of  young  men  do  we  fi^d,  in  tl^  sociil 
state,  ever  ready  and  eager  for  military  service  and 
warfare !  To  learn  a  trade  or  handicnft  vUdi 
cannot  subsist  them  until  th^  have  aoqidnd  it, 
and  which  the^  would  have  to  abandon  as  sooi  u 
their  little  heritages  fall  to  them,  is  by  no  metu 
80  Buitable  to  tl^  position  in  life,  even  in  a  pro* 
dential  view,  as  to  enter  into  militaiy  sendee,  ia 
which  they  are  fed,  dothed,  and  lod^  from  die 
very  first  day,  are  engaged  for  a  term  of  yem 
which  they  can  very  well  spare,  and  are  then  free 
to  return  to  their  little  heritages,  or  to  re-eagagp, 
according  to  their  prospects.  ....  War  would 
thus  seem  to  be  a  necessary  sequence  of  the  sodal 
state  of  thoee  countries  in  which  landed  proper^ 
is  generally  and  almost  equally  distributed— wv 
abroad,  or  tumult  and  revolution  at  home.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  youth 
are  scattered  over  Eurc^  and  Anaerica  in  variotu 
temporary  employments,  as  servants,  innkeepOE, 
adventurers.  Switzerland  manufactures,  alw,  to 
no  incraiudenble  extent,  for  fordgn  markets.  Yet 
with  all  these  oi^ets  and  employments  for  her 
youth,  Switzerland  fonushea  regiments  to  Nqila^ 
Rome,  and  other  Italian  States,  and  keepi,  m 
reality,  a  very  large  standing  army,  in  pn^witua 
to  her  population,  alwa^  on  foot,  but  always  in 

foreign  pay  This  sociad  state— a  state, 

namely,  in  which  temporary  employment  is  mote 
suitable  than  life-long  application  to  one  punnut; 
this  social  clement — the  youth  of  a  countr}-  fimi^ 
in  present  idleness,  yet  in  certainty  of  futvre 
subsistence,  has,  in  every  age  and  nation,  and  eyes 
in  every  family,  imped^  industry  and  sppUcation 
to  the  useful  and  peaceful  arts,  and  engendered  & 
spirit  of  tonporary  exertion,  and  a  wild  craving 
for  excitement  which  warfare  only  can  gratify. . . . 
This  prodi^ons  development  of  an  element  of  m* 
fare  in  the  new  social  state  of  Europe,  may  veil 
make  the  observer  of  our  times  pause  befbie  he 
admits  that  universal  and  petp^ual  peace  is « 
necessary  result  of  a  nniversu  mffusion  of  landed 
property." 

It  is,  moreover,  a  nu^ake  to  suppose  that  em 
the  peasant  proprietors  themselves —  the  actuil 
holders  and  culti^'ators  of  the  soil — are  nteet- 
sarily,  by  interest  and  position,  hostile  to  war- 
Not  only  do  they  often  share  the  notion  that  ww 
is  a  provision  for  their  younger  brothers  ai^ 
younger  sous — and  we  know  how,  even  in  this 
country,  many  a  sturdy  and  reluctant  tax-pay«  is 
a  vehement  opponent  of  any  abolition  of  sinecures, 
or  reduction  lu  the  army  or  the  navy,  if  he  has  * 
son  to  bo  provided  for,  or  a  brother  to  be  pro- 
moted— but  the  idea  that  war  may  be  waged  at 
the  enemy's  cost,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Napoleon, 
is  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  a  large  pordon  of 
the  community,  and  is  foetered  by  men  from  vbm 
better  thoughts  might  be  expected.  Even  »• 
Michelct,  who  ought  to  bo  ashamed  to^  pander  to 
the  selfish  and  malignant  po^ns  of  hk  conntiy- 
men,  did  not  scrujg^iJpfeysjt^JJ^OtetQ'Ctfa  be- 
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fore  th6  Revohitioa  of  1848  : — "I  never  flaw,  in 
any  history,  a  thirfy  years'  peace.  The  bankers, 
who  have  never  foreseen  any  revolution,  reply  that 
there  wUl  be  no  stir  in  Europe.  The  first  reason 
they  give  is,  that  peace  is  profitable  to  the  world. 
To  ^e  world  I  Yes:  and  but  Utile  so  to  ut. 
Others  are  mnning,  we  are  walking;  we  shall 
soon  be  the  hindmost  Secondly,  they  say,  '  War 
can  only  with  a  loan,  and  we  will  not  grant 
iL'  Bat  what  if  it  be  began  with  a  treasure  such 
as  Bnaaia  is  aecmnnlatdng?  \7bat  the  war  be 
made  to  support  the  war,  as  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon?" Here  is  M.  Michelet,  a  Frenchman,  a  phi- 
loeopher^  an  advocate  of  peasant  properties,  stimn- 
lating  his  coontymen's  passion  for  war,  suggesting 
it  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  prosperify  of  France, 
and  intimating  that  it  can  be  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  her  neighbours. 

Oar  survey  of  this  great  question,  then,  has 
shown  mnch  ground  for  believing  that  the  preva- 
lent opinion  as  to  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
consequences  of  the  subdivision  of  land,  is  partial, 
incomplete,  and  therefore,  of  necessity,  erroneous  ; 
that  the  law  of  equal  inheritance  is  by  no  means 'as 
favourable  to  peace,  to  freedom,  to  political  tran- 
^luillity,  or  to  the  getteral  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity, as  it  is  commonly  represented  to  be;  that 
these  happy  results  can  only  ensue  when  the  pos- 
aeesors  of  land  shall  have  become  the  sole  class  of 
the  community,  having  absorbed  or  superseded 
every  other  class ;  that,  in  fine,  a  nation  consistinc 
<tf  small  proprietors  may  ultimately  be  peaceful, 
proBperoua,  conservative  and  free,  but  scarcely  a 
nation  merely  comprising  such  a  class,  especially 
if  that  class  be  preponderating,  and  artificially 
fostered  and  increased;  and  that  the  system  of 
peasant  proprietorship  therefore,  if  persisted  in, 
must  lead  to,  and  if  successful  must  involve,  a  popu- 
lation stationary  in  numbers,  and,  as  we  shall 
shortly  perceive,  stationary  in  civilisation  also. 

But  we  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  pronounce 
A  definite  judgment  on  this  mighty  question,  till 
we  have  considered  what  woidd  bo  the  effect 
produced  on  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
society  by  the  subdivision  of  land,  when  the 
system  had  attained  its  full  development  and 
worked  out  its  final  issue — what  would  be  its 
operation  on  eivHuation,  using  the  word  in  its 
widest  signification,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity  in  the  daboration  of  its  highest 
■capacities,  and  the  achievement  of  its  noblest 
destiniee.^ 

*  The  mbwiiig  i«  Quintal  sdnirsUa  aulfm  of  tke  idea  oom- 
piued  ndw  the  word  **  einUntion — 

"Four  oomnKncer  celte  rfaherdie,  je  nb  nnjcr  de  mettre 
sons  Tot  jen  qaelqoea  h^pothfan ;  je  decrinu  on  oerUin  nombre 
4l'^t>  de  society  et  p«u  nota  nous  deuatideroiu  si  riutinct 
g^acnl  TecoBDoitnitrAat  d'nnpeuple  quiMcirQiH,  n^estU 
le  sens  qne  le  genre  linmin  ittROte  MtDnQmeDt  u  mot  *  c»i- 
lixatioa* 

"VoicinB  pcupledont  U  vie  ext^rienre  nt  donee,  commode; 
il  puie  pnn  d'impAta.  il  ne  souffre  point ;  In  jiiitice  lui  est  rendae 
dani  lea  relationa  priv6e> ;  ea  an  mot,  I'exiateQce  mnt^rielle,  dnns 
•on  ensemble,  est  assei  bien  et  heareusemeut  i^glfe.  Hais  en 
mfime  temps  I'exiitence  intclleetaelle  et  morale  de  ce  people  est 
tcDiie  avec  frand  soin  dnns  nn  ^tnt  d'oDKOurdbscDient,  d'iaerlic,  jc 
ne  Teux  pas  diro  d'opprcssion,  puree  qii'il  ii'en  a  piu  le  sentimeat, 
DMW  de  oompfemon,  Ced  n'est  pas  sans  ewmple.  lljaniaD, 
ffiasd  WHibre  de  petites  r^bliqacs  ariatocntiqnea  o!l  us  iqjets 


Now,  in  order  to  see  our  way  clearly  towards 
a  reply  to  these  inquiries,  we  must  assume  the  law 
of  equal  inheritance  to  have  completed  its  work ; 
we  must  imagine  the  perilous  and  painful  process 
by  which  the  class  of  peasant  proprietors  is  to 
starve  out  and  absorb  into  itself  every  other  class 
to  have  been  undergone  and  overpast;  we  must 
suppose  the  population  to  have  bewme  almost,  or 
altogether,  stationary,  and  the  whole  commonity  to 


oatMaiasitnMeoauDedcattoiipeaiu,  Uen  tenos  et  materidle- 
mant  henrenx,  raais  sans  actiritd  intellectnelle  et  looEale.  i^t-oe 
Ik  la  eirilizntion  P  est  ee  lb  tm  penple  qui  se  cirillse  F 

"  Toiei  HDD  antre  hypothtee :  o^est  nne  penple  doat  redstence 
maMriellB  est  moins  douot^  tnoina  oommode,  aappoitaUe  ccpeiidaat. 
£n  reranclMf  on  n'a  point  o^glig^  les  besoins  moraox.  inteUeotoel* ; 
on  lenr  diatnbne  nne  certaine  p&tare;  on  cult! ve  dans  ee  penple 
des  sentimetu  (iei6a,  pun ;  set  croyancea  religieiues,  morales,  ont 
atteint  an  cerlaia  dq^de  dfrdoimeaunt ;  nais  on  a  grand  eoia 
d'^tottSer  an  Ini  la  prinewe  de  la  liberte ;  Qn  doase  satislaetkm 
aax  besoins  intelleotacli  et  moranx,  comma  aOIenra  anx  besoins 
mat^riets ;  on  nesnre  I  chacon  la  pnrt  de  v£rit^ ;  oa  ne  permet  & 
personoe  do  la  oberohcr  &  lai  tont  seaL  L'immotnlin  est  le 
caract^re  de  la  Tie  morale ;  c'est  I'ctat  oil  sont  tombto  la  plnpart 
des  populations  de  TAsie,  <A  les  dominations  tbfoeratiqaes 
retienncnt  riinmanitC ;  e'est  TAat  des  Indons,  paresemple,  Je 
fus  la  niAme  ^ ueation  que  sar  le  people  prfidSdoit :  estee  li  on 
penple  qoi  so  civilise  ? 

**  Je  pren^  nne  trolsifeme  et  domiire  hntotliHe.  La  liberie  d« 
cliaqoe  indif  ida  est  tria  ^nde ;  I'iD^Iili  entre  ens  est  rare,  oa 
an  mains  psmgire.  Cbacon  fait  k  pen  pr^s  oe  qa'il  rent,  et  ne 
diflere  pas  beaneoap  en  paissance  de  son  voisin ;  mals  il  j-  s  tr^ 
pea  d'int^rte  gi^'nlrans,  tres  ppu  d'id^  pablJqQos,  trts  peu  de 
sooi^£,  cn  vn  mot;  les  &cnlt£s  et  Temenee  des  indiftdiu  sr 
d^ploient  et  i^teoalent  iaoMment  saos  ka  ntu  snr  lea  mtrrs, 
sans  busser  de  traces ;  les  gjoiiations  suoeessiieslaisieat  tasoci^ 
au  mftms  point  ob  elles  Tont  reeoe;  c'est  r£tat  des  tribns 
sanri^;  la  Lbert^  et  I'jgaBM  wattt;  etpontaat,  ictmp*^) 
la  dviUution  n'y  est  point. 

"  Je  poamb  mnlti^ietoes  hjpotlibei;  maisje  etDtti|ne  noniea 
■Tons  asscz  ponr  d£m6If  r  qnel  est  le  sens  popoudre  et  natniel  da 
mot  civilization. 

"  II  est  olair  qn'aocnn  des  6tats  qne  je  Tians  de  paroonrit  ne  eor- 
respond,  selon  le  bon  sens  nafauel  des  honunei,  &  ce  terme. 
Ponrqnoi  P  II  me  semble  qoele  premier  fiut  qui  soit  compris  dans 
le  mot  CTi^fitfioii,  c'est  le  fait  de  progris,  de  direloppement ;  il 
T^reiUe  aosritAt  I'idde  d'nn  pCBple  qui  marobe,  non  poor  cbaanr 
de  plaee,  mais  pour  chanrer  d'etat;  d'un  people  do&t  la  ooAdima 
s'iStond  et  s'ameliore.  L  id^  do  progris,  dn  d^veloppement,  me 
parait  fitre  I'id^  foudamentale  eontenae  sous  le  mot  de  eiviliiation. 

"Est-ce  lil  tout,  MesuenrsP  Atohs  doos  ^pais6  le  sens 
nature!,  usael,  du  mot  cifiliathm  ?  Le  bit  ne  eontient-il  rien  de 
plnsP 

"  Crst  \  pen  pr^  eoniw  si  aoia  demtadioDS :  L'esp&oa  hamsriae 

n'est  elle,  an  fond,  na'nne  fonrmilliire,  nne  soeiA6  ob  il  ne  s'agine 
qne  d'ordre  et  de  bien-Ctre,  od  plus  U  somme  da  travail  sen 
grande  et  la  n!partitioa  des  frails  de  trarmt  dqnitabl^  ;plu  le  bnt 
•era  atttant  et  le  pngrb  aoeon^f 

"L'instinct  dca  bommea  rfpagu  k  nne  dfiBnition  u  Aioita  daU 
destinfe  hnniaine.  II  lui  scmble,  au  premier  aspect,  qne  le  mot 
dvilitation  compread  quelqne  chose  de  plus  ^tenau,  de  pins  com- 
plexe,  de  snp6rienr  k  bi  pute  perfcetim  des  relataone  eocialeiy  dela 
ibroe  et  dn  bien<Ctro  loidaL  II  d^naade  le  dfiveli^eaent  de  Is 
vie  individnelle,  de  la  vie  int^riennL  te  d^vdoppement  de  rbomue 
loimbnc,  de  ses  facnites,  desessentimcoSj  dc  ses  idfes.  Ild^mande 
nn^taton.  Si  U  soci^t^yestplnsimparfaite  qa'ailleura,  rhnmanil^ 
T  apparut  avec  plus  de  etandear  et  de  poissanoe.  II  reste 
oeaucoup  de  conqutos  sodalcs  it  Aiire :  mais  aimmenscs  conqn&tes 
intellectuelles  et  mottles  sont  acoomplies ;  beanconp  de  bifms  et 
de  droits  manqueut  a  beauconp  d'liommes;  mais  beanconp  de 
errands  hommes  vivent  ct  briUent  anx  venx  dn  ntonde.  Les 
fettres,  les  sciences,  les  arts  d^ploient  tout  Tear  dcUt.  Partoot  oit 
le  genre  tmmnin  voit  resplcndir  ces  grands  images,  cea  images 
^orifi^  de  bi  nstnre  hamaine,  partont  ob  it  voit  cr^er  oe  Msor  de 
jouissances  sublimes,  it  reconnoit  et  nomme  la  ctvilizati<m. 

"Deux  fails  sont  done  oompria  dans  ce  grand  fnit;  il  subsistc 
it  dcQX  conditions,  et  se  r^v^le  k  dcnx  nmptdmes ;  la  d^veloppe- 
ment  de  I'adivitfi  sodsle  et  celui  de  Vactivitf  individnelle,  le 
pTOfrri^  de  la  soci^t6  et  le  progrAs  de  I'bumanitc.  Portont  oh  la 
condilion  ext^rieure  de  rtiomme  s'etend,  se  vivific,  B'umuliore, 
partout  ob  la  nnture  iotime  de  riiomtne  se  montrc  avec  £cl;it,  avec 
mndenr,  &  ces  doux  sines,  et  souvcnt  malgnS  la  profosde  imper- 
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be  one  'uniform  body  of  small,  bnt  comfortable  and 
welt-to-do  land-owners.  How  or  at  what  cost 
this  transition  state  can  be  got  through,  we  confess 
we  do  not  clearly  see ;  the  problem  may  prove 
practically  insolable;  but  we  will  suppose  the 
difficulty  successfully  surmounted,  and  the  social 
condition  so  much  desired  to  be  finally  achieved ; 
and  we  have  now  to  ask  ourselves  how  it  will 
operate  on  the  deeper  interests  and  higher  pros- 
pects of  our  race  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  state  of  nniveiBal 
comjpetenoe,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  inordinate 
wealth  and  no  sordid  indigence;  from  which 
extravagance  and  pauperism  shall  be  alike  ex- 
cluded; where  a  redundant  population  and  ex- 
ceaaive  competition  shall  no  longer  condemn  the 
child  to  premature,  nor  the  man  to  overwhelming, 
labour ;  where  industry  and  temperance  shall  be 
sure  of  their  reward ;  where  every  man  shall  be 
happy, 

**  whose  wUh  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound. 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  his  OWD  ground ;" 

where  every  man  shall  "  sit  under  his  own  vine 
and  his  own  fig-tree,  none  ^ring  to  make  him 
afraid"'^  it  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  a  state  such 
as  this  is,  even  in  prospect,  fall  of  fascinations  for 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been  long  saddened 
and  perplexed  by  t^e  miultitudinous  anomalies,  the 
startling  extremes,  the  sore  moral  maladies,  the 
grievous  physical  snfierings,  which  disfigure  the 
actual  society  around  us.  We  regard  witii  a 
sense  of  tmspeakable  relief  the  picture  of  a  social 
»  state  from  which  are  banished  nearly  all  the 
evils  which  have  so  long  baffled  and  amazed  us 
here—which  have  driven  the  philanthropist  to 
despair,  the  wretched  to  rebel,  and  the  religious 
man  to  seek  refuge  in  another  life  against  the 
sorrows  and  sufieringa  which  seem  incurable  in 
this.  The  mere  idea  that  sudi  a  comparative 
Paradise  is  attainable  disposes  us  to  listen  with 
impatient  indignation  to  the  doubter  who  throws' 
cold  water  on  our  enthusiasm,  by  calling  upon  us 
to  pause  and  inquire  whether  this  apparent  Eden 
may  not  have  some  counterbalancing  disadvantages 
which,  in  our  zeal,  we  have  overlooked,  and 
whetlur  it  may  not  have  to  be  purchased  at  a 
price  which  it  would  be  sh^tow  wisdom  and 
sorry  economy  to  pay.  Even  gold,  it  is  said,  may 
be  bought  too  dear. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much,  very  much,  to 
admire  in  tiie  social  condition  of  the  Swiss  and 
•  the  Norwegian,  and  much,  very  much,  to  deplore 
in  our  own.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  intensity  of 
pursuit  which  with  us,  in  every  line,  seems 
eeseutial  to  success;  it  is  sad  to  see  so  many 
thousMids,  propter  vitam  invendi  perdere  causas, 
whose  whole  existence,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  is  one  breathless  hurry — a  race,  a  struggle, 
and  a  strife ;  it  is  lamentable  to  see  one  class  who 
live  only  to  toil,  side  by  ade  with  another  who 
live  only  to  squander ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  think 
how  far  more  enviable  is  that  nation  where  every 
one  has  something,  and  nobody  has  much. 


TRAVELLER. 

"Tatos  eaiet  aksokli 
Sorfibw  teeti 

Caret  inridendi 
Sobrius  aulft/' 

But  a  state  of  material  comfort,  though  em- 
bellished by  content  and  free  from  the  grinding 
anxieties  which  too  commonly  beset  a  stmggiing 
existence,  is  not  the  highest  position,  nor  the  sole 
good,  for  humanity  to  aim  at  A  society  cam- 
posed  of  one  uniform  class,  enjoying  a  nniversany 
diffused  competence,  will  be  staticHuny,  not  pro- 
gressive in  its  character.  Now,  progress  is  the 
very  essence  of'  civilisation.  Contentment  is  a 
blessed  thing ;  but  the  content  which  aiiseB  from 
having  achieved  mneh,  and  the  ccoitent  w4udi 
consists  in  being  satisfied  with  little,  have  very 
different  influences  on  national,  as  on  individoal 
development  There  is  a  content  which  rests  in  a 
lazy  and  unambitious  mediocrity,  which  buries  its 
talent  in  the  earth,  acquiesces  in  a  stagnant  v^e- 
tation,  and  aspires  after  no  higher  life;  and  there 
is  a  content  which  flows  out  of  a  just  estimate  of 
the  objects  of  exertion  and  the  ends  of  life,  the 
result  of  having  aspired  alter  attainable  and  worthy 
aims,  not  of  having  been  devoid  of  agjMTstioQs 
altogether.  The  one  is  the  last  and  noblest 
victory  of  the  ripened  mind;  the  other  is  the 
most  fatal  enemy  to  the  amelioration  and  matority 
of  the  race.  Utere  are  two  sources  which  fisete  in 
the  bosom  of  a  natitm  the  elements  of  the  highs 
civilisation;  the  stimidns  of  neeesdty,  and  tiie 
stimiUus  of  leisure.  In  a  wmmvmity  ofptmoaA 
proprietors  both  these  tmU  be  e^ent.  Men  who 
are  secure  of  finding  in  the  quiet  culture  of  the 
soil  a  maintenance  adequate  to  their  few  require- 
ments, and  who  see  no  prospect  and  no  motive  for 
rising  above  the  level  mediocrity  of  their  nd^- 
bours,  are  wholly  without  that  spur  to  etrMinoas 
exertion  which  works  such  nuracles  in  less  mono- 
tonous and  less  comfortable  communities,  which 
so  often  makes  the -poor  man  fight  his  way  to 
wealth,  and  the  industrious  man  to  leisure,  and  the 
uneducated  man  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  poetry 
and  science.  An  asSnred  competence,  however 
small,  is,  of  all  the  foes  to  energy  and  success, 
the  most  fatal,  and  the  most  poralysiDg.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  sameness  and  etactionari- 
neea  diaracterise  nations  among  whom  peasant 
proprietors  predmninate  and  give  die  tone. 
"This  stale  of  society  (says  Mr.  Idting)  is 
necessarily  stationary  at  a  certain  attainment  cf 
well-being.  It  is  not,  and  cannnot  be,  progres- 
sion. It  admits  of  no  advance  in  the  means  and 
ways  of  living,  acting, or  thinking, beyond  acertaiD 
fixed  hereditary  standard ;  and  one  generatiim  can- 
not afford  to  acquire  or  to  gratify  any  higher  tastes 
or  wants  than  those  of  the  generatiou  which  pre- 
ceded it  In  the  countries  or  districts  in  which 
this  social  state  has  been  established  for  ages,~as  in 
Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Nonvay,  Flandei^  the 
man  of  the  19th  century  is  the  man  of  the  14th. 
His  way  of  living,  his  way  of  thinking,  his  diet, 
dwelling,  dress,  his  tastes,  Tranta,  and  vskjoymeatSf 
his  ideas,  his  dviUsidtlon.  a]^j^Ma|vtM^  .  .  •  ■ 
The  having  enougfi'  lor  o^e  mni  e^q(^  wants  aid 
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tastes  of  a  working  agricnltnral  life,  the  conteuted- 
ness  of  a  whole  population  with  this  enongh,  and 
the  legal  impediment,  from  the  eqnal  division  of 
property  among  the  children,  to  any  class  *n  the 
commmiity  attaining  permanently  more  than  this 
enough,  may  be  a  very  h&ppy  social  state,  and  alto- 
gether in  accordance  ^vith  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  ancient  philosophers ;  hot  it  is  a  philosophy  of 
tarbarism,  not  of  civilisation — a  social  state  of 
routine  and  stagnation,  not  of  activity  and  progress. 
....  Hereditary  wealth  is  too  raro  for  the  indi- 
viduals possessing  it  to  form  a  claas  in  sooiety.  ,  ,  . 
The  want  of  such  a  class  with  more  than  the  bare 
riieans  of  living,  and  with  the  leisure  to  apply  to 
higher  material  or  intellectual  objectsthan  the  sap- 
plying  of  their  honsehold  wnota  by  their  own 
household  work,  is  not  faronrable  to  the  progress 
of  society.   The  material  objects  and  Interests  must 
predominate  over  those  intellectual  and  moral  ones 
which  dignify  man  as  motives  to  actitai,  but  which 
must  remain  almost  dormant  in  society  if  there  be 
no  class  free  from  the  cares  of  daily  Bubsistence,  and 
xnOx  the  education  and  leisure  which  only  an 
opalent  class  can  command,  to  cultivate  and  act  on 
them.    Education  of  an  ordinary  kind  may  be 
widely  diffused  in  this  social  state,  reading,  writing, 
and  useful  acquirements  may  be  imparted  to  all  the 
population,  and  yet  education  may  be  very  defective 
and  nninfluential,  and  may  lose  in  depth  what  it 
^ains  in  breadth.   Few  in  this  social  state  are  in  a 
condition  to  enter  into  those  higher  studies  and 
sciences  which  not  only  elevate  the  individual  to  a 
high  pitch  of  mind,  but  give  society  itself  the 
langui^e,  ideas,  and  spirit  of  a  higher  intellectual 
condition." 

In  fact,  without  necessity  to  stimulate  talent  in 
the  mass,  and  without  an  opulent  and  leisure  class 
to  cultivate  and  to  reward  scientific  and  literary 
eminence,  tlie  very  elements  and  conditions  of  the 
nobler  civilisation  will  be  wanting.  Intellectual 
cultivation  will  be  monotonous  and  mediocre,  even 
if  it  do  not  become  wholly  utilitarian :  the  abstract, 
the  jvofbund,  and  the  poetic,  will  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  starved  out  of  existence  by  want  of 
the  encouragement  on  vhich  alone  they  can  thrive. 
Horeorer,  a  society  of  equals,  with  no  hierarchy  of 
gradations  to  cement  them  into  one  mass,  will  be  a 
mere  aggregation  of  independent  units,  isolated  and 
self-contained,  with  no  mental  collision,  and  little  > 
varied  interchange  of  thought.    All  being  occupied  i 
in  the  same  pursuits,  and  living  in  the  same  intel-  ■ 
lectual  and  moral  atmosphere,  there  can  be  little  of  i 
that  diversity  of  view  and  opposition  of  ideas  by  : 
which  truth  ia  elicited  and  intelligence  aroused.  ' 
It  is  not  out  of  a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors,  I 
though  it  may  occasionally  be  out  of  their  class,  ! 
that  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  or  astronomers  can  I 
come  forth.    Where,  among  such,  could  Shakapere  > 
or  Dante,  Phidias  or  Gauova,  Plato  or  Bacon,  < 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  or  La  Fhice,  find  the  appreda-  i 
tion  upon  which  they  live,  the  reward  to  whidi  i 
they  aspire,  or  the  sustenance  and  stimulus  without  i 
which  they  conld  not  stru^le  into  being  ?  No !  i 
I^iUerud  well-b^ng,  the  absraice  of  want^  a  diffused 
uniformity  of  comfort,  are  valuable  attainments,  and  . 
amply  worth  much  effort  to  compass ;  but  there  is 


■  something  beyond  and  above  all  these — something 
L  for  which  a  portion  of  these  may  wisely  be  emperilled 

■  and  sacrificed;  that  perpetual  progress  namely, 
1  that  ceaselefis  aspiration,  that  illimitable  striving 
I  after  loftier  and  still  loftier  heights  in  knowledge,  in 

wisdom,  in  conception,  in  achiervement,  which 
i  constitute  at  once  the  nobihty  of  the  individualr 
the  glory  of  the  nation,  the  hope  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  race. 

Even  the  &votu»ble  fdctore  which  we  have 
adopted  from  the  advocates  of  peasant  proprietor- 
«Mp  of  tiie  state  of  material  comfort,  steady  industiy, 
and  security  of  social  pontioa  which  it  engenders, 
has  its  reverse  side.   Security  has  its  injnrious  as 
well  as  its  serviceable  action  on  the  character  and 
habits ;  and  men  who  do  not  strive  to  rise  will  not 
always  be  able  to  prevent  themselves  from  falling. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  foliowii^  remarks, 
though  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  them  without 
allowance.    "  The  security  afibrded  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  patch  of  land  is  often  worse  than 
insecurity.   Granting  that  its  owner  is  aware  that, 
in  ordinary  secuons,  its  produce  will  suffice  to 
support  himsdf  and  his  &mily,  he  cannot  foil 
to  foe  at  the  same  tame  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  his  destiny  is  fixed  and  irrevocable ; 
that  he  has  no  means  of  advancing  himself ;  and 
that  he  and  his  sticcisasors  must  contmae  to  pass 
their  days  in  the  same  unnoticed  obscurity  and 
poverty.   And  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  ^onld 
have  this  conviction  without  being  listless,  and 
the  slave  of  routine  practices.   The  happiness  of 
peasant  proprietors  seems  very  much  akin  to 
that  of  oysters :  they  are  ignorant  and  satisfied.. 
....  Their  security  is  not  a  source  of  activity 
and  wealth,  but  of  indolence  and  poverty,  and 
goes  far  to  extinguish  that  desire  to  excel  and  to 
rifle  to  a  higher  swtton  which  is  the  origin  of  all 
improvement,  and  of  whatever  is  refined  and 
exalted.    '  The  small  proprietors  and  farmers  of 
Prance  (says  Dr.  Biridbeck)  having  no  means  of 
improving  their  condition,  submit  to  necessity,  and 
pass  their  lives  contentedly.'   It  is  oustomary  at 
this  moment,  in  several  of  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  that  kingdom,  as  it  was  3000  yoffs 
ago,  to  thresh  com  by  treading  it  out  by  hones 
and  oxen."  *   The  feet  is,  we  fear,  that,  from  the 
law  of  our  imperfect  nature,  content  and  progress 
can  rarely  go  together,  nor  competence  and  laborious 
ambition.   The  fate  of  the  yeomen  class  in  Ekigland 
— especially  of  those  "statesmen,"  as  they  are 
termed,  who  still  linger  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland— is  a  confirmatory  conunent  on  this  text. 
Their  fifly  or  sixty  acres  of  hereditary  Iwid, 
though  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
homely  abunmincc,  is  not  enough  fully  to  employ 
their  time,  or  arouse  their  dormant  energies.  In 
a  deplorable  proportion  of  cases  they  become 
dawdling  and  inactive,  suffer  dreadfully  from  the 
tedium  vitoe,  take  to  drinking,  get  into  difficulties, 
and  are  ultimately  compelled  to  sell  their  patri- 
monial estate  to  some  wealthier  and  more  energetic 
ne^bour.   The  dass  is  fast  dying  out. 

To  set  against  these  considerations,  we  must 


*  31c  Cnliocb,  "TreatasvloQ  Succeuion,"  p.  93. 
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observe  ihai  there  is  one  kiad  of  intelligence  which 
will  ninally  be  more  highly  developed  in  a  com- 
mnnity  of  flinaU  proprietors  than  in  one  where 
ciriliaation  is  more  systemadc,  and  where  division 
of  laboor  has  been  carried  to  perfection ;  that  kind 
of  intelligmce,  we  mean,  which  consists  in  fer- 
tility of  reaonroe,  and  a  wide  range  of  adaptability 
of  the  fiumUies  poss eased.  The  result  of  the  system 
of  division  of  htbonr,  when  carried  to  that  height 
at  which  it  produces  Uie  moet  astonishing  miracles 
of  indostry  and  art,  is  to  confine  the  faculties  of 
the  individual,  as  the  price  paid  for  their  perfect 
deTd<^uttent  in  one  direction.  The  contmeotal 
peasants — and  the  same  is  true  to  some  extent  of 
dwir  artisans  also — can  do  a  little  in  many  lines, 
but  can  do  nothing  in  a  first-rate  style.  Hence 
they  are  very  inferior  to  the  English  labonrerB  as 
ploug^imen,  as  blabkBmiths,  as  carpenters ;  bat  they- 
jiulce  better  colonists.  They  are  more  mweelld- 
neouHy  clever,  and  can  make  themselves  more 
*  generally  nsefuL"  Mr.  Iiamg  observes  with 
mnch  justice,  "  The  exercise  of  the  faculties  by  the 
application  of  the  mind  to  a  variety  of  operations, 
the  invention,  the  ingenuity,  and  juc^ment  called 
forth,  the  resources  to  be  found  for  want  of  skill, 
tools.  Had  co-operative  tud,  make  the  production  of 
■an  article  by  sii^le-handed  or  by  family  work 
much  more  intellectual  and  improving,  although 
tl^  artide  produced  be  very  mnch  mferior  and 
more  costly  than  if  it  had  been  produced  by  fac- 
tory-work. The  product  in  the  latter  case  is 
better,  bat  not  the  producer.  His  mind  is  lees 
exerted,  his  fiumltiea  less  exercised,  by  his  day's 
vmA,  than  the  man's  who  has  to  apply  himself 
every  day  to  various  occupations;  who  periiaps 
has  to  make  a  nail,  forge  a  horse-shoe,  natl  it  on, 
yoke  bis  cart,  mend  it,  drive  it  to  market,  and  sell 
a  load  of  com  of  his  own  sowing,  reaping,  and 
•threshing.  The  individual  doing  one  single  opera- 
tion allnis  life,  in  the  sub-division  of  work  to 
which  he  belongs,  will  scarcely  be  a  man  of  such 
mental  powers — at  least  Ms  work  wiU  not  make 
Jiim  so — as  this  individual  of  multifarious  occupa- 
tions. The  working  peasant  proprietor  in  Switzer- 
land, who  sits  down  in  winter,  after  his  crops  are 
■rea|>ed,  to  make  a  clock  or  a  gun,  will  not  certainly 
'produce  a  time-piece  like  Dent's,  or  a  fowling-piece 
like  Smith's ;  but  his  faculties  and  thinking  powers 
are  more  exercised  by  his  work  than  those  of  any 
one  operative  employed  by  Mr.  Dent  or  Mr.  Smitti 
in  masing  die  one  separate  part  of  thdr  more  per- 
fect machines  which  he  is  bred  to  make.  ...  As 
far  as  a  man's  daily  occupations  inflaenoe  his  mental 
condition,  fiustory-work  tends  to  lower,  notto  rais^ 
lus  intellectaal  powers." 


TluB  is  very  true :  ouifiiiement  to  one  Inctioaal 
division  of  industry  has  an  onqaeatitHMlde  ieoAgm 
to  cramp  and  dwarf  a  man's  intelligeoee ;  sod  tke 
cot  n''«raction  most  be  sot^ht  in  that  goiml  laaiul 
cultivation  for  which  the  superior  producUveness 
of  assorted  and  combined  labour  oi^m  to  purduse 
leisure  and  means. 

We  have  now  gone  fully  into  the  coosidentioD 
of  this  momentous  and  deeply-interesting  aociit 
problem ;  and  we  will  sum  up  the  results  is  a  W 
brief  sentenoes.  We  believe  that  the  ctKDpnboty 
(or  universally  customary)  partition  of  land  vonlJ, 
in  the  end,  lead  to  a  state  of  society  which  neithn 
the  philoeopher  nor  the  statesman  could  i^;ud 
with  complacency ;  a  state  whidi  appears  attrsctive 
only  where  its  Jurtt  operation  is  eadnsirely  aeen, 
and  its  ultimate  consequences  are  k^  out  d  vin; 
a  state  which,  aft»  die  effscts  of  its  indfUDtnd 
incomplete  applicatiim  have  been  reaped,  nuBt  be 
hostile  in  its  ftirtfaer  progress  to  peace,  to  fneAm. 
to  political  tnnquilhty  and  permanence ;  a  atite 
which,  when  entirely  reached  (if  this  be  ever  pos- 
sible), would  be  fatal  alike  to  the  multiplicstion 
and  the  progress  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  monstrous  that  industrious  men  shonld  be 
unable  to  obtain  land,  and  to  rise  into  the  pondon 
of  proprietors;  not  only  should  all  obstada  in 
their  way  bo  removed,  but  every  encoaragem^t 
should  be  given  them  to  attempt  and  to  sscoecd 
The  subdivision  of  land  should  oe  left  wholly  Ine 
— shonld  be  neither  impeded  nor  enforce  by 
legislation.  Entails  should  be  abolished;  the 
law,  which  in  England  confers  the  real  pn^o*!^ 
of  an  intestate  upon  the  eldest  son  <a  the  neinrt 
male  heir,  and  that  which  in  fVukce  ocnqidsdw 
division  equally  among  the  duldren,  should  be 
both  abrogated.  Ii^Oative  reetricticms  odds  re- 
moved, variety  of  individual  opinion  would  tha 
operate  to  produce  a  varied  social  state; 
wonld  be  largo  estates,  and  wealthy  proprieton- 
and  a  leisure  class,  to  supply  the  conservatiTe 
element  and  encourage  the  lugfaer  drilisa&on: 
and  there  wonld  bo  peasant  properties  to  form  ^ 
stepping-stone  and  the  reward  for  thoee  among  ^ 
labourers  who  had  the  desire  and  the  capsci^'  to 
rise.  There  would  be  an  educated  class  to  culti- 
vate the  nobler  fields  of  intellect  and  science ;  there 
would  be  an  aristocracy  to  stand  between  the  peopli' 
and  the  Throne ;  there  would  be  a  peasantry  con- 
tented even  when  striving  and  unbitioua,  becaoEe 
conscious  ^  no  injustice,  and  irritated  l^  so  i>t' 
snperable  obstacles ;  and  tiiere  would  be  a  jn- 
manry  to  wnnplete  and  ^nsolidate  the  ioa» 
hierarchy. 
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ALIANORE. 

A    CHBI  8T1CA8 -TIDE  BALLAD. 


Alianorb  ia  hor  chamber  knelt^ 

Down  by  ber  bedside  lone ; 
And  agen  she  made  her  freqaent  prayer — 
And  mighty  her  heaeechings  were. 

If  ]xayer  be  td^  and  mban. 

O  Mary  queen,  who  reign'st  in  hetven. 
Return      lord  to  me. 
In  joy  or  gnef,  in  life  or  death, 
Ev'n  as  it  willeth  thee. 

"  Six  days  agone,  Ohilde  Waters  he  eaid, 

'  I  hunt  a  deer  of  prime ; 
And  his  dainty  flesh  shall  feed  my  poor. 
Who  sit  in  the  hall,  or  sing  at  my  door. 

In  the  coming  C3iristmas  time.' 

"  Farewell  he  eaid,  and  a  kind  kiss  gave — 

God  speed  I  bade  the  giver : 
Bat  we  stud  Farewell  for  the  merry  deer  bunt, 

And  not  for  aye  .and  ever. 

•*  O  virgin  queen,  the  Christmas  mom. 

It  breaks  upon  the  morrow ; 
Now,  for  thy  blessed  Babe  his  sake. 

Let  it  not  come  in  sorrow." 

A  weary  horse  is  at  the  gate. 

He  bears  a  yeoman  bold, 
And  a  little  child  with  feet  all  bare, 

Sjnte  of  mntn  cold. 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  7*  cried  the  servitors  all; 

The  rider  nothing  said, 
But  sad  and  slow  he  trod  the  stair. 

As  with  a  lady's  tread : 
For  his  heart  of  hope  aweary  was, 

And  doubt  had  grown  to  dread. 

"  What  news  dost  bring  7'  cried  Alianore ; 

"  Oh,  let  it  happy  be, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  broad  brown  band. 

And  richly  gnwdon  thee  I" 

"  From  dawn  to  dark  I  sought  i'  the  wood," 
The  yeoman  made  reply, 
And  saw  Red  Robin  Ue  dead  with  cold,  / 
And  the  fox  go  himgiy  by, — 

**  A  little  diild  in  the  wood  Z  found. 

Mid  wintry  dangers  rife : 
Save  these,  I  saw  no  thing  that  lived. 

Or  ever  yet  had  life." 

Alianore  nought  answer^, 

Nothing  answered  she ; 
Bat  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  bo  white. 

Weeping  piteously. 

"  A  little  while  since,  and  my  pretty  boy  died — 

My  dear  lord  now  ia  gone ; 
Oh,  now  whose  heart  shul  nestle  to  mine 

These  dreary  nights  and  lone  ?  '* 


The  little  child  throngh  the  wood  that  came^ 

He  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
And  stedfast  looked  on  the  burning  brand — 
One  bolly-B^ray  in  his  little  hand. 

And  one  m  his  jetty  hair. 

They  brought  him  a  cup  of  sweet  warm  milk,. 

^d  a  c^:e  of  wheaten  bread ; 
"Now  eat  thy  fill,  thon  pretty  boy," 

A  kindly  maiden  said, 
"  And  ^ve  me  a  kiss  in  thankfulness :" 

But  he  never  turned  his  bead. 

He  ate  not  of  the  wheaten  bread. 

Nor  drank  he  of  ^  cop ; 
Bnt  bent  his  eyes  ou  the  baniing  fire. 

And  never  once  lo<Aed  up. 

Another  came :  she  kissed  his  cheek. 

And  cried  'twas  icy  cold ; 
And,  Lord  I  to  look  on  his  baby  eyes. 
They  were  so  hard,  and  sad,  and  wise, 

^d  be  scarce  foar|E«ars  old. 

At  length  from  bis  fireside  seat  be  leapt, 

And  crossed  towards  the  door, 
ffis  white  fee^  like  uncertain  lights. 

Flickering  over  the  floor. 

He  clomb  tbe  stair  as  a  shadow  goes, 

Nor  pause  nor  halt  made  he. 
Till  be  came  to  the  door  of  Alianore^ 

Still  weeping  piteously. 

His  bands  he  crossed  upon  his  breast, 

The  holly-bough  atween, 
And  stood  on  the  threshold  as  dumb  and  still 

As  if  be  stone  bad  been. 

"  God's  mercy  on  me  T'  cried  Eleanor  then. 

As  she  rused  ber  eyes  to  see, 
"  Sure  thia  is  my  babe,  Ohilde  Waters  his  babe. 

Returned  from  death  to  me. 

"  Yet  no,  for  Aw  mouth  had  ever  a  smile. 

And  his  eyes  were  purely  blue : 
Thy  fitce  is  the  ftce  of  a  weaiv  men. 

And  thine  eyes  are  blade  of  hue. 

"  Yet  hither  to  me,  my  pretty  boy, 

And  tell  me  thy  sorrows  all 
All  wordless  then  to  ber  ride  wmt  h^ 
Kissing  her  band  right  pretialy. 

And  on  lus  knees  did  fall. 

*'  N^,  climb  to  my  knee,"  stud  Alianore, 

"  Poor  babe,  so  sad  and  young, 
And  tell  to  me,  with  those  great  black  eyes, 

What  thief  did  steal  thy  tongue 
For  she  felt  a  love  in  her  heart  that  rose. 

Sudden,  and  8tnu^TiMy»@®OQle 
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ALIANOBE. 


The  little  child  eatc  on  the  lady's  kneo, 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 
His  little  arms  round  her  neck  he  clasped, 

Yet  never  a  word  did  speak. 

But  the  holly-spray  that  he  held  in  his  hand 

He  placed  iu  her  bosom  feir. 
The  while  be  looked  into  her  eyes, 

With  fixed  and  hungry  stare. 

Now  f>aint3  above  I  but  how  it  waa 

I  dare  not  seek  to  know, 
But  true  it  is  that  holly-roray  green 

Did  melt  on  her  heart  like  snow— 

Upon  her  heart,  and  into  her  heart, 
And  grew  to  this  knowledge  grjm : 

"Childc  Waters  thy  lord  is  dead  in  thQ  wo«d, 
And  the  snow  lies  over  him." 

That  strange  boy  gazed  into  her  eyes, 

The  growing  t^onght  to 
And  when  it  flashed  beneath,  the  laah, 

He  mtumuired, "  Verily." 

Her  nmntle  and  liood  he  laid  at  her  feet ; 

"  Oil,  come,  dear  lady,  come !" 
But  now  the  child  had  utterance  foiuul, 

Twaa  Aliaiiore  was  dumb. 

Bat  she  shrouded  her  head  in  her  hood  of  fhr, 

Her  mantle  dight  die  on, 
And  when  the  boy  Irom  the  window  leapt 

She  followed :  fear  was  gone. 
Strange !  though  the  leap  was  twenty  foet, 
Yet  bruised  was  never  a  bone. 

A  stalwart  horse,  as  w^hite  as  mill^ 

Beneath  the  casement  stood : 
"  Ride,  lady,  ride  1— 'there's  many  a  mile 

To  journey  through  the  wood." 

So  Eleanor  leapt  to  the  saddle  high, 

Trapped  so  nne  and  Iwave ; 
But  snd  and  slow  the  horse  did  go, 

As  bearing  one  to  the  grave. 

Mile  after  mile  they  travelled  on, 

And  mile  and  mile  sgun : 
But  the  little  child  walked  every  rood. 

Holding  the  bridle  rein. 

Their  ehadows,  and  they,  and  the  lady  moon. 

They  journeyed  all  silently, 
Until  they  came  to  an  open  place, 

'^^'here  grew  one  only  tree. 

The  pale  horse  stood  at  the  old  tree's  root: 

"  Dear  lady,  light  thee  down ; 
For  here  beneath  great  treasure  is  hid, 
'    And  it  is  all  thine  own." 

Then  Eleanor  leapt  from  her  saddle  seat^ 

And  down  upon  her  knees, 
And  wrought  in  the  snow  with  her  lady  hands 

Till  tliev  were  like  to  freeze. 


And  as  the  heaps,  on  either  side, 

Still  higher  grew  and  spread, 
So  grew  a  longing  at  her  heart, 

A  longing  and  a  dread. 

"  O  God  1 1  fear— it  is  so  cold  '.— 
The  snow  to  my  heart  ha.tti  crept." 

Then  did  she  we^  while  JoIm-a-fVofit, 
He  froze  the  tears  she  wapL 

Bat  faster  and  iaster  her  hands  she  plies, 

As  faster  her  tears  do  bjl : 
"  Dear  lady,  dear  lady,  a  liti^e  while  yet, 

And  tl^  laboor  ie  ended  aU." 

That  strange,  strange  child,  with  his  eyes  so  Uad, 

A  dreary  trat^  he  said, 
For  a  minnte  more,  and  poor  Alianore, 

She  fomd  Olukte  Waten  daad  < 

Straight  ood  atark,  with  his  $ute  to  heano, 

A  last  |»«,yer  still  in  his  eye, 
A  bloody  brand  in  his  bniiaed  iundt  ■ 

And  ft  bloodier  one  thereby. 

The  wail  of  Alianore,  God  wot. 

Had  cleft  the  heart  of  Cain ; 
"  Yet  will  I  not  ban  the  venge^l  man 

Thy  precious  life  hast  ta'ei^~  . 

"  For  yonder  comes  the  Christmaa  mom, 

Creeping  over  the  hill, 
And  He  was  bom  this  blessed  day, 
Will  purge  tliy  ain  and  mine  away, 

And  his  who  wrought  this  ill." 
Her  pallid  cheek  to  his  cheek  she  Iiud. 

And  then  she  grew  quite  still. 


Kow  rest  flie  soul  of  the  good  Friar  John, 

Who  tolled  the  matin  bell  I 
He  ever,  unto  his  dying  day, 

This  frequent  tale  would  tdl, — 

How  Alianorti  in  the  wood  he  saw 

Ydad  in  garment  white. 
And  a  little  child,  his  feet  all  bare. 

With  heavenly  wings  bedight. 

And  he  marked  that  his  month  had  a  holy  smile, 

And  his  eyes  were  purely  bine, 
And  in  his  h«ir  were  nolly-leaves  green, 

With  berries  red  of  hue. 

And  how  together  they  trod  the  hill 
Whence  rose  the  monung  bright, 

And  stretdied  their  hands  towards  the  son 
Like  prisoned  birds,  for  flight; 

How  then,  like  mist,  the^  faded  dtm 
And  slowly  from  his  sight 

Peace  to  the  soul  of  Ohilde  Waters, 

And  eke  of  Alianore ; 
And  blessings  on  him  who  in  Christmas  cold 

Bemembereth  Christ  his  poor ! 
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THE  ROUNDHEADS  BEFORE  PONTEPRACT. 

{OoMiimied  Jhm page  703.) 

It  afaonld  be  mentuMied  ih»t  at  time  Ponte-  upon  a  very  tickle  and  high  point,  aiid  had  need  of 
fraet  Castle  was  BDrpued^  by  the  Cavaliers,  the  ■.  a  great  deal  of  caution,  though  you  are  upon  a  sure 
ganiaoD  had  not  witiiin  it  more  than  a  single  |  foundation;  and  so  long  as  yon  continue  upoa  these 
month's  provisiona.  The  first  care  of  the  succesrful  j  principles  you  will  keep  the  enemy  in  a  maze,  for 
Royaiiflts  was,  therefcati,  to  obtain  supplies,  for  they  j  they  know  not  wh^  to  do,  ia  regard  they  can  never 


well  knew  the  place  wWd  soon  be  invested  by  the 
troops  of  the  ParliaaaenL  The  Roundhead  force, 
under  the  command  of  Sit  Jiaity  Cholniley,  was 
inaofficient  to  restrain  the  excnr^ons  of  the  gar- 
rison, so  that  in  a  very  ^K«t  time  the  caetle  was 
amj^y  suppJiied  with  every  neeeasaiy.  The  Royalist 
entei^risea,  at  this  .time,  diow  their  surprising 
daring.  Hearing  that  three  hwdred  befhd  of  cattle 
were  under  a  guard  of  Roraidbead  hoTse  at  E&ot- 
tingley,  they  resolved  to  capture  thmi;  and  this 
&ey^ected  in  the  most  gallaiit  maimer.  "Having 
noticed."  says  Paulden,  "  that  there  were  at  Enot- 


act  but  where  they  have  corruption  for  the  ground. 
Conatancy  in  the  worir,  and  tenderness  as  to  t^ae 
not  altogether  (yet  near)  satisfied  would  gain  ad- 
vantage of  more  COTiplying  interest.  I  received 
yours  this  wec^  and  thank  you.  The  post  was 
late  before  ha  came.  The  Ma.  General  gone  before 
about  disbandii^  to  York.  ColL  Xdlbnme  gond  to 
London  and  most  of  the  other  offieera  out  dS  town, 
except  Coll.  Bright  (who  you  know  disBcnta),  so 
that  your  otiier  letter  to  the  Oondl  i&  not  yet 
d<^tvered,  but  I  dull  gei  it  deli^^^  and  con- 
sidered as  (soon  as)  I  possibly  cajk;  indeed  we  never 


at  this  time,  tberefere,  I  renKiin, 

"  Yovx  most  aflfect.  Iriend, 

"Tho.  Mabqetts. 

"  Ptmt.  13,  Jan.  1648." 


tin^ey  three  hundred,  head  of  cattle  from  flie  north, !  had  a  Council  of  public  affairs  since  you  went,  we 
gomg  souths  under  a  guard  of  five  troops  of  horee, ;  have  so  few  actors.  Our  news  here  is  ve^  little 
we  marched  forth  at  night  with  thirty  horse,  and 
half-a-dozen  foot,  witli  half  pikes  to  drive  the 
cattle.  We  faced  the  troops  that  guarded  them, 
while  our  foot  drove  the  herd  towwds  the  castle; 
then  we  followed  and  kept  betwixt  them  and 
danger,  the  enemy  not  daring  to  charge  us,  and  we 
all  came  safe  to  the  castle."  A  second  party  made 
excursions  as  far  as  Lincoln,  where  they  actually 
remained  for  some  days,  levying  contributions  on 
the  Roundhead  adherents.  Ttey  were  joined  in 
their  progress  by  many  Royalists,  but  in  uieir  way 
back  ttiey  were  attedied  by  Oolonel  Rossiter,  a  Par- 
liament officer,  md  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  though 
there  were  but  few  slain  oneithor  side.  We  return 


THOMAS  HABOETTS  TO  CAPTAm  ADAU  BATIKS. 

"Se. — I  received  none  from  you  this  post,  but 
that  by  the  last  poet  I  received  two  days  ago,  it 
being  sent  from  the  Major-General,  in  whose  it 
seems  it  was  enclosed,  and  for  which  I  thank  you. 
We  have  little  news  here;  only  Wednesday  the 
enemy  made  a  sally  upon  our  nearest  guard  to 
them,  beat  them  up,  took  14  prisoners  and  killed 
3  or  4,  and  then  were  forced  in  again, 

"  Mr.  Beamond,  Parson  of  Kirby,  is  apprehended 


to  the  coTTespondence  of  the  besiegers.   A  second  ^    ^  , .       .     •  -   -  i 

letter  from  I&itgette  attests  the  resoluta  bearing  of  I  ^^"^  holding  secret  cypher  intelligence  wjth  th. 
the  besieged.  enemy  m  the  Castle ;  the  matter  is  clear,  and  1 

think  the  gallows  will  shortly  have  him.  Tlie 
THOMAS  MARGETTs  TO  CAPTAIN  ADAM  BAYKEB.  Major-Gcneral  is  yet  upon  his  troublesome  dis- 
"8r.— The  Ma.  General  latelv  returned  thither  !^?^^g  wojk  of  Col.  Bethell,  is  expected  the 
from  the  disbanding  of  two  Militia  Regiments  of  i  I>eg»i""nS  of  t^e  next  week,  but  it  nwy  b?  longer 
Horse,  and  is  now  again  gone  to  the  disbanding  ofi?*^*"  .  For  that  you  wrote  concermngMa.  Rokeby, 
Coll.  Bethel  and  the  foot  regiments  lately  before 
Scarborongh,  wherein  'tis  hoped  there  will  not  be 
much  difficulty,  unless  want  of  money  retard  the 
work.  He  is  very  active  and  painful  upon  this 
public  ser\'ice,  and  if  affairs  succeed  well  in  the 
south,  these  miaerable  destroyed  parte  and  the 
whole  kingdom  will  reap  tibe  fruit  thereof.  This 
enemy  is  yet  resolute  and  keeps  us  upon  hard  doty, 
but  I  hope  in  a  short  time  he  will  appear  but  fool- 1 
bwfy.  Our  guns  and  mortar  pieces,  together 
wi&  the  ammunition,  is  now  come  into  this  Town, 
and  they  will  play  very  shortly.    They  now  and 


I  confess  it  was  the  l^rst  I  ever  heard  of  it,  but  upon 
enquiry  since,  I  perceive  there  hath  been  such  a 
rumour  (but  they  arise  many  times  upon  slight 
grounds),  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  good  grounds 
for  it,  nor  do  I  believe  it.  I  shall  enquire  further, 
and  in  what  you  desire  in  relation  to  that  business 
I  shall  be  reatiy  to  serve  yon,  as  Sr., 

"  Your  very  affectionate  friend  and  servwit, 
"Thos.  Margetts. 

"Pont.,  21Jan.,  1648." 

This  letter  shows  that  the  besieged  Royalists 
were  not  content  to  remain  merely  on  the  defensive. 


then  drop  away  out  of  the  Castle,  but  are  still  very  \  The  "  Mr.  Beamond  "  here  mentioned  was  the 
active  with  their  great  and  eanall  ^ot  to  prevent  "         '  "  .   -r^   .  r. 

our  work. 

"  The  proceedings  in  relation  to  Charles  Stuart 
are  well  enough  resented  by  the  well-affected  in 
these  parts,  and  are  glad  the  business  goes  on  so 
fast,  as  it  probably  tends  to  the  preventing  of  mali- 
cious designs  and  less  of  Justice :  'tis  true  they  are 


Reverend  George  Beaumont,  Rector  of  South 
Kirby,  near  Pontefract.  He  was  cousin  to  Sir 
Thomas  Beaumont  of  Lascelles  Hall.  Lambert 
had  at  this  time  discovered  that  some  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
garrison,  and  that  Mr.  Beaumoul  was  in  constant 
communication  with  tb^gheeS^Bfod^i^C^JiS  of 
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letters  in  trrphers.  It  was  at  flie  house  of  this 
gentleman  Uiat  the  plan  for  the  snrpriBe  of  the 
castle  was  discussed ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
other  circumstances,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Lambert,  he  caused  the  unfortunate  man  to  be 
seized  and  loaded  with  irons.  To  the  everlasting 
infamy  of  the  Major-Gtcneral,  he  was  tortured,  to 
force  him  to  discover  the  charactere  he  had  nied ; 
and  failing  in  this  barbarous  attempt,  for  be  reso- 
lutely reused  to  name  any  of  bis  friends,  they  hung 
him  before  Uie  waDs  of  the  castle.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  his  relatives  was  compelled  to  assist  at  his 
execution.   He  left  a  wife  and  four  infant  children. 

The  horse-racing  details  of  the  following  letter, 
fnm.  Bobert  Baynes  to  his  brother,  contrast  most 
stnmgely  with  the  inddental  mention  of  the  death 
of  Claries  the  first,  but  four  days  preTioosly ;  nor 
shoold  it  be  forgotten  that,  m  few  davB  before  this, 
Lambert  and  Ihe  ofiicera  under  him  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Parliament,  expressing  their  opinion 
that,  "  The  present  proceedings  of  the  army  was 
the  work  of  God  alone:" 

ROBKBT  BATDSB  TO  OAFTAIH  ADAH  BATKB8. 

"Sbothkb, — I  have  received  two  letters  from 
you,  the  later  by  Lieutenant  Leavens,  wherein  you 
give  me  answer  concerning  yonr  horse.  There  is 
7  or  8  horses  to  run,  but  we  shall  (I  think)  come  in 
a  good  place  at  the  worst  Your  man  Henty  hath 
nomind  to  ride,  for  he  b  above  weight ;  so  I  mink  I 
shall  get  Corp.  Rooke.  Your  old  gray  gelding  is 
dead,  being  almost  rotten  with  colds.  Gilbert 
Oowy  desiredi  me  to  pay  him  for  his  IVtbes ;  he 
saifh  though  they  be  put  down,  yet  he  hopes  you 
will  pay  uiat  which  is  by  past  I  desire  your 
answer.  My  nnole  deures  yon  would  send  lUm 
some  garden  seeds,  according  to  this  note  enclosed. 
I  would  know  what  I  ahall  do  with  the  young 

horses  when  it  is  time  to  the  ground.  I 

heard  somethine  of  your  letter  to  me  and  Mr. 
Allott,  but  I  shall  speak  to  him  the  first  opportunity 
I  have.  I  need  not  write  any  news  because  yon 
liave  better  intelligence ;  only  this,  that  the  King's 
death  is  very  harsbW  digested  by  most,  and  almost 
all  the  country.  Thus  hoping  of  your  health  and 
welfare,  desiring  much  to  see  you,  I  remain, 
"Yours  in  all  brotherly  affection, 

"  BoBT.  Bayneb. 

"Poni^  Fib.  3, 1648.- 

The  next  letter  is  from  ike  Comet  to  his  cousin. 
The  death  of  the  King  is  considered  a  matter  of 
course ;  the  Royalist  cause  was  cruahed,  and  men 
of  that  party  were  prepared  for  the  worst 

CORSET  JOHN  BAYNEB,  TO  CAPTAIN  ADAH  BATHES. 

"  Cousin,— Yours,  by  Capt  Bradford,  I  have 
received,  but  none  yet  by  the  ordinary  post  That 
the  king  is  executed  is  good  news  to  us ;  onlv 
some  few  honest  men,  and  all  the  Cavaleirs 
bemoan  him.  It  will  be  well  if  the  Court  proceed 
to  execute  justice  upon  Hamilton,  Goring,  &c 
I  am  persuaded  that  when  that  is  done,  if  it  be 
not  deferred  too  long,  it  will  be  so  for  from  pro- 
voking the  common  enemy  that  they  will  be 
altogether  discouraged,  and  will  not  dare  to  appear 
in  tomults  any  more.   They  of  this  Oastle  do  ns 


duly  B(Mne  harm:  one  of  onr  moiter^Mseei  )m 
began  to  play,  and  I  hope  hath  doM  aoHs  eieeatka. 
All  our  guns  are  not  yet  in  a  capacity  of  battoing; 
only  cue  or  two  |day  now  and  then.at  the  battle- 
ments. The  rogues  within  have  no  shells  for  thor 
morter-|Hece,  yeeterd^  they  shot  eat  of  tbo 
same  piece  a  very  great  stone,  which  fdl  uto  Ihe 
next  chamber  to  tiie  Mi^or-Genenl's  bat  hut 
none.  Yesterday  alao  they  made  a  little  nUy, 
(alter  they  heard  that  the  King  wss  behsadsd), 
but  were  forced  in  again :  A/ey  slew  us  cue  nm 
Whoa  yon  have  received  the  money  ef  Dr.  &tat, 
and  what  you  reoeive,  I  pray  yon  let  me  im. 
Mr.  DawsMt  is  well,  and  hath  reoeived  of  Tii. 
Welbnme  £40,  as  yov  pnqnfftioa  at  the  beoefit 
of  the  T<qrage :  it  oame  to  mm ;  but  in  regnd 
some  haiind  was  passed  en  the  baig^  m 
perfected  and  du  money  paid,  he  hath  onlir 
allowed  that  Thu  lettang  yon  kaow  tint  aU 
friends  an  well,  I  rest, 

"Your  assnred  La  Ooozen, 

Bann 

"PmU^frmet,  M.  Ikt  3rd,  1648. 

"I  pray  you  excuse  me  to  Dr.  Slane.  Present 
mv  service  to  him.  I  should  have  written  to  lum 
this  poet,  but  am  just  now  going  to  muster  one*^ 
the  Militia  Regiments." 

The  foregoing  is  confirmed  by  what  fl;^ow^ 
and  further  shows  the  feeling  in  uie  north  on  tlte 
news  of  the  King's  death. 

THO.  HARGETTS  TO  CAPT.  ADAH  BATHES. 

"Sn^-On  Thursday  last  afternoon,  Oapt  Bnd- 
ford  came  to  this  Town,  by  whom  I  received  ym 
letter,  but  by  the  post  I  received  none  from  fan; 
neither  have  I  yet  received  the  agreements.  I 
perceive  Owt  Bradford  did  leave  some  memo- 
randums wiui  you  at  hia  coming  away,  whenia 
there  vm  someuing  concerning  my  particular :  I 
only  request  you  careful  remembrance  diereoC 

"  Litue  news  here.  Malignanta  talk  much  of  the 
King's  death:  well  affected  are  well  s^afied. 
Malignanta  plot  privately  to  relieve  this  Oude^ 
and  gather  toge^er  in  woods  as  we  are  informed, 
but  we  have  sent  Parties  to  ap{H%hend  and  prevoit 
Uiem.  The  enemy  hold  out  resolutely  in  hopee  of 
relief,  but  I  believe  would  come  to  Mr  temu  fw 
they  would  have  another  summons.  The  M*. 
General  hath  now  done  disbanding,  and  r^niaed 
hither,  but  at  {H-esent  is  saluting  his  Lady  at 
Corbrook.  Ye^erday  the  euBmy  sallied  foru  to 
beat  us  out  of  onr  Trendies  near  Swilliagton 
tower,  killed  us  one  man  and  were  beaten  ia 
again.  Our  Mortar  jfteoes  have  made  some  wot 
among  them,  and  I  believe  will  make  omh^ 
They  hare  heard  of  the  King's  death,  and  bmoi  to 
be  more  resdute  upon  il^  hut  I  believe  it  vill 
make  some  of  them  slink. 

"  I  remain,  Sr., 
"  Vour  assured  friend  and  servt 

"Thos.  Maroftts. 

"  Pontct.  3  Fei." 

In  a  newspaper  of  the  dav,  "^e  Kingdome'a 
EVithfuU  and  Impaiiaal  Scout,"Teh^i<>l^64&-i> 
thefollowingnotie^W'ih^  siege  olieMMk-Mrrob^ 
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-ntfng  the  foregoii^  letter,  and  giving  also  a 
ooBtentporary  aoeonnt— the  only  one  we  have — 
of  As  Pont^raet  »ieg«  mon«y.  **  MmuUy,  Feb.  5. 
Tlks^Bitcliigenoe from  Pontefract  is  this:  the  be- 
■si^ed  have  lately  nsule  two  eallies  forth,  bnt 
n^ilsed  without  any  great  loose  to  as ;  m  the  last 
UDed  but  one  man  of  oors,  and  we  took  two 
oi  thein  prisoners,  one  of  which  bad  a  small 
pameU  of  silver  in  his  pocket,  somewhat  square ; 
on  on«  ade  tkerec^  was  stampt  a  castle  with  P.O. 
Sag  ■FoBteftacl^  on  the  other  side  was  tiie  crown 
wi&  OJt.  On  each  mde  of  it  These  nieces  tbey 
vuJsB  of  liate  iduch  they  get  out  of  the  conntay, 
antf  VMS  among  them  for  ooyn.  Thsy  cry  ihey 
vSt  bavo  a  king  whoever  it  cost  them." 

Examples  of  these  siege  pieces  still  exist  in  the 
collection  of  the  British  Mnseom,  and  in  many 
private  cabinets.  Tliey  are  of  two  forms,  octagonal, 
and  loeenge  or  diamond-shaped.  The  obverse  of 
some  bears  the  figure  of  a  castle  with  three  towers, 
a  standard  flying  from  the  topmost,  a  gun — some- 
timoa  a  hand  holding  a  drawn  sword — projecting 
from  the  side.  The  l^end  is  carolvs  skothdvs 
X648,  In  the  field  obs  .  f.o.  and  the  value  zn 
pence.  The  reverse  has  the  letters  cjl  crowned, 
and  the  legend  dtx  Bmo  spero.  Another  variety 
lias  POST  :  UORTEH  PATBn  .  PRO.  Fiua,  while  the 
reverse  bears  the  name  and  titles  of  Oharles  II., 
whom  the  garrison  proclaimed  king,  with  the  motto 
BANC  Devs  dedit  1648,  as  soon  as  the  newa  of  his 
lather's  death  had  reached  them.  Hie  existence 
of  these  pieces  corroborates  the  account  of  White- 
locke,  who  says  that  the  prince  was  proclaimed 
Idng  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Charles  I. 
Tind  reached  the  besieged.  The  spirit  which  am- 
mated  the  Roundheads  at  this  period  was  evidently 
quickened  by  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  garrison 
of  Pomfret.  The  bloody  tragedy  enacted  before 
Whitehall  had  caused  a  thril!  of  horror  throngbout 
the  land,^  shocking  and  confounding  all  but  the 
«xb%mc  party,  whose  malignity  is  well  expressed 
1^  the  following  letter  of  Margetts.  Like  the 
comet,  he  blames  the  tardy  proceedii^agunstthe 
chief  adherents  of  the  fallen  monarch. 

THOIUB  HAROETTS  TO  CAPTAIH  ADAH  BATHES. 

"Sr. — We  perceive  there  are  long  demurs  in  the 
execution  of  tfustice  upon  the  rest  of  the  great  and 
notorious  offenders,  bnt  hope  hy  this  time  some  of 
Uiem  are  past  demorring.  ^ese  parts  are  yet 
qniet,  and  we  hope  will  be  kept  so  till  this  Gastle 
be  taken,  which,  thoi^  it  be  not  certain,  yet  now 
we  hope  will  not  be  long.  If  Jocky  will  not  be 
qnie^  we  fear  the  late  d£banding  of  forces,  parti- 
cularly in  these  northern  parts,  and  the  design  of 
sending  so  many  out  of  England  into  Ireland,  may 
g^ve  advantage  to  the  enemies'  designs  in  these  two 
nations,  especially  in  so  tickle  a  time  as  this, 
wherein  (as  I  conceive)  we  have  more  need  have 
all  the  wellafected  of  the  Idi^om,  either  in  arms 
or  in  readmees,  and  pnt  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

*  "When  theKing'a  lind  fell,"  BmOMinixoa.  "the  wldisTB 
and  nbble  g«re  a  great  ehont,  but  all  sober  people  that  saw  it 
wept  bitterijr ;  and  the  lameutatkm  over  the  vbole  lungdom  was 
deep  and  uiTerul,  fxetUiiw  the  extort  m  Om  in^y  ami  uiar 
matmfi;*'  ranuAabk  tcitinoiiy fhnn ene  irin  aboiea  the 
Stniit  poKqr  ttazoHghMt. 

vol-  xvn.— HO,  COIV. 


Besides  the  standing  army,  I  think  likewise  it  would 
much  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
this  nation  if  an  act  of  Parliament  were  past  for 
the  calling  in  and  seising  on  of  all  malignants' 
arms,  and  for  the  preventing  and  punishing  all  dis- 
affected priests  that,  in  their  preaching,  meddle 
with  civil  affurs,  thereby  stirring  up  and  provoking 
the  people  to  contention,  division,  parties,  and  fac- 
tions, and  BO  demonstrating  themselves  the  greatest 
(by  their  advantage  of  preaching)  Incendiaries  of 
the  people. 

"I  have  written  several  times  to  you,  but  have 
received  ncme  from  you  these  mimth  or  6  weeks, 
''lam,  Sr., 

"  Yo.  senranl^ 

"Thos.  Maroetts. 

'*P»nt^U  Fd^  1648." 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  same  individual^ 
dated  a  week  later.  The  brave  little  garrison 
grows  weaker,  and  surrender  is  talked  of.  Morrice 
takes  the  lead  in  negotiation,  but  the  enmity  of 
the  Roundheads  cannot  be  appeased.  Terms  are 
offered  to  all  bat  six  persons  within  the  walls  of 
Pomfret,  Morrice,  of  course,  being  one  of  the 
excepted.  Bissenwms  "at  home"  are  now  the 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  Parliament  teoops. 

THOHAS  HAROBTTS  TO  CAPTAIN  ADAH  BATNEB. 

"  Br. — received  yours  this  post,  and  perceive 
yours  hadi  fiailed  to  me,  as  mine  to  you.  Hiis 
enclosed  if  you  please  to  peruse  and  take  the  pains 
to  deliver  to  Mr.  Cox,  will  give  you  satis&ction 
what  I  have  received  by  assignn^t;  viz.,  6 
weeks  pay  (as  you  inform  m^  in  Mr.  Mabbot^a 
hands,  and  the  assignment  of  a  month's  pay, 
brought  down  by  Gapt  Bradford.  And  beside 
that,  I  never  had  any  Assignment  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Army.  The  Marshall  Generall, 
Mr.  Mather,  is  likewise  in  the  very  same  case 
with  me.  Pray  Sr.  assist  to  get  an  assignment 
for  ns  both  together  for  our  whole  arrears,  to  make 
us  up  equal  with  the  general  affaire  of  the  Army. 
If  you  please  deliver  the  enclosed  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  Army,  and  receive  his  answer 
thereto,  and  return  it  to  me,  you  will  do  me  a 
great  fovour,  for  if  I  have  had  assignments  it  may 
be  he  hath  received  them.  I  pray  you  enquire 
likewise  of  the  Marshall  Qenend  of  the  Army, 
whether  he  have  not  from  time  to  time  received 
our  Marshall's  AssignmentB :  therein  yoa  will  do 
us  both  a  great  respect 

"  This  day  we  enter  into  a  Treaty  for  tiie  sur- 
render of  this  castie.  Th^  were  not  summoned : 
the  overture  was  made  by  them ;  so  that  it  will 
come  the  easier,  though  I  believe  there  will  be 
some  tugging  before  any  be  agreed,  to  be  delivered 
to  men^.  We  cannot  give  a  certain  judgement 
what  the  issue  will  be,  but  we  believe  if  the  Treaty 
break,  they  will  be  broken  within,  too.  Morris,  in 
his  letter  of  overture  saith,  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  live,  nor  aSnid.  to  die,  and  they  give  out  they 
will  die  with  their  swords  in  their  hands  like 
men,  bat  certunly  they  are  brought  into  alow 
condition.  We  are  all  quiet  in  the  Gonntry  yet, 
tin  next  storm  come.  I  am  '^^^JqHi^^^ 
fereiDccs  banning  at  home;  wVinurravn  cease 
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tillwe  hvmdestn^adiniiMlMB.  nuvUlof God 
Qtiut  be  dona. 

"Sr.  I  ui, 

"  y  r.  vary  a£Eic  aar. 

"  Pontct.  3  Marc.  1648." 

Tba  Mzt  Irtter  ahows  that  tke  RcyaUats  are 
aaferiog  from  "hof  daferred,"  and  tluit  tbe  ''aix 
oncfitod  penOBi"  tm  tho  onfy  impedunant  to  an 
howmnble  anmiidar. 

KOBEBT  BATKEa  TO  CAPTAIN  ADAH  BATHXB. 

"  Bbothkb, — I  reed,  yonn  the  6th  Instant,  with 
some  colleflower  aeeda,  but  I  heard  nothing  vet 
of  0^  BeaM^  bat  ahall  enqnire  of  him.  Gilbt 
Oovper  ha&  been  about  me  again  Bereral  times, 
and  aaidi  he  hopes  yon  will  not  bold  bia  tight 
from  him  by  the  aword,  and  sach  like  ainrefloon. 
For  (he  yoonghoraea,  I  ride  the  bay  colt  I  have 
taken  ap  the  v^te  colt  a  month  ago,  and  I  have 
•old  two  other,  so  there  is  bat  4  of  the  worst 
left,  nHiich,  if  yon  think  good,  I  shall  get  to  run 
upon  the  oonmon  at  Eastfield,  bacaose  they  scarce 
deserve  cost  of  grassing.  For  Joseph  there  is 
moneys  and  Olothes  sent  him  already.  He  horse 
coarse  st  Clifford  was  put  off  for  a  month  by  the 
BUj.-Gen.  order,  therefore  is  not  altogether 
reeoived  to  ran,  baoaase  we  shall  ran  apon  great 
diaadva&t^ea.  Ooll.  Bright  was  about  m&  6 
wada  ago  to  be  hU  Ensign ;  bat  in  r^;ard  I  moat 
have  neglected  all  other  oocasionB  to  have  attended 
the  place,  and  liie  pay  being  so  mnall,  I  desired  to 
be  enmaed,  bot  he  ia  yet  vary  impovtonate  witii 
Oomet  Baynea  to  have  me,  of  idiich  I  thought  to 
inibrm  you.  They  are  this  day  to  parley  for  the 
mrrender  of  the  castle ;  I  hope  they  wUl  agree 
aboat  it,  for  the  soldiers  and  gentlemen  will  have 
good  terms,  they  surrendering  6  to  merey;  Thoa, 
w^nng  you  are  in  health,  as  all  oar  frienda  are 
hwe,  god  be  {vaiaed,  I  remain, 

"Yor,  ever  lo.  brother, 

"  RoBT.  Bathbs. 

"i>Mt/^ivef;  JAkA  MA,  1648." 

ISm  aix  ezoepted  peraona  here  menlioiied,  as 
«8  learn  from  (be  letter  of  Gaptaio  Thomas 
Fadden,  y^o  sorvived  the  eventa  of  diis  tim^ 
and  was  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oratory,  being  then  78  years  of  age,  were  Colonel 
Morice,  the  Governor,  Allen  Austwick,  Captain 
William  Paulding's  lieutenant^  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  carry  off  Rainsborough 
as  bdiore  noticed.  Comet  Blackbume,  for  the  same 
reason,  Adiby,  ^e  Mqor,  who  had  been  sednced 
by  Morrice,  an  ensign  named  Smith,  and  a  Ser- 
geant Floyd,  who  had  regulariy  corresponded  with 
die  Camdien  before  ti^e  castle  ma  surprised. 
Thaae  were  required  to  surrender  unconditionally ; 
but  aa  it  was  well  known  what  treatment  was 
naerved  for  them,  the  garrison  resolved  to  hold 
out  to  the  laaL  TbA  following  is  a  posterrpt  to  a 
letter  relating  to  the  tardy  payment  of  the  Boond- 
head  forees. 

TH01CA8  HABOBTTS  TO  OAPTAIH  ADAM  BATNB8. 

.  .  .  I  acquunted  you  by  the  last  that  we 
were  upon  treaty  with  the  Gaatilliaiia  then,  bat  6 


beiig  aaoepted  to  be  ddivend  ta  moRy,  i»j 
T^naad  to  tntst  $acy  fortber,  noa  which  tias  ve 
thmr  some  p^wrs  tiad  to  staaas  over  their  mft, 
to  pot  all  the  uDaoepted  peraona  upon  a  to 
redeem  thensdves  hf  delivwiog  up  die  cutte  nd 
the  6  prisoners  within  14  days.  This  pqer 
coming  to  the  Govemor^s  aar,  ha  aeat  ont  tm 
emen,  viz.:  Colo.  B<^er  Portingtoo,  ud 
Thomas  Paulden,  to  um  General  about  it, 
and  after  the  delivery  of  their  measaga,  and  aone 
ducourae,  they  agreed  to  treat  agun  this  diy. 
They  pretoid  honour  and  caudence  will  not  Ut 
them  deliver  up  any :  it  wiU  be  murder,  they  a^, 
in  &em,  and  uie  fixat  jmcedent  of  that  kmd  ii 
England ;  but  I  believe  tlw  tbon^  of  setf-pre" 
eervitioii  will  make  tlum  doiy  their  honour,  finga 
their  conimence^  and  put  them  upon  some  wiy  of 
satisfyiBg  ua  aad  accepting  of  reasmuUe  torn. 
What  the  isaoe  will  be,  God  knows;  bntlthmk 
the  bosineBs  will  be  done,  though  indeed  they  are 
able,  if  resolute,  to  hold  out  a  great  while  itiU. 
I  pray  you  preaaut  my  humble  serviee  to  OoL 
Lilbwne  and  GoL  Bek^f,  and  aoqnaint  thoa 
tfaia  caae  of  the  caatle." 

COBNKT  JOHN  BATSES  TO  CAPTAIN  IDAH  liTm 

"  Cousin, — ^Yours  of  the  6th  Febrtiarj  aad  yonr 
last  are  come  to  hand.  .  .  .  This  day  the  OwtilUue' 
commissioners  and  ours  do  treat  abotttaBomader: 
what  the  event  will  be  I  know  not,  and  tbenfore 
I  will  not  so  much  as  conjectare,  knowing,  withill 
that  Colonel  Bright  and  others  will  give  yon  morf 
certainty  in  it.  I  only  wish  that  some  of  these 
cavalierB  may  go  the  sune  way  (living  and  dyiK) 
with  Goring,  Ac ;  for  that  they  have  bved  &  Iw 
to  be  with  their  comradea  rather  in  Hell  (■•  aw 
have  said)  than  in  Heaven  with  the  Boundheat. 
I  ^old  have,  may  b^  said  mor^  bnt  Uiat  I  aor 
am  going  to  die  muster  Ma.  QeiwEal'i  nffOMt.  - 
tbermore  I  rest 

"  Tour  assured  Lo.  Coos. 

"  Jo.  BAim 

"  Ponlefraet,  Jtfmh  10,  1648. 

"  I  have  writ  by  tlus  post  to  Dr.  ^ane,Bnd  hm 
renewed  my  desire  to  him  to  pay  you  what  unneyi 
he  hath  received  for  m^  whiot  letter  yestenb) 
to  me  he  promiaed.'' 

COLONBL  BRIOHT  TO  CAPT.  ADAM  BATBK 

"  G^D  Captain, — I  have  reoeived  youiabydi 
post,  and  do  really  approve  of  tiioae  dedoctkoi  fiv 
those  uaea,  and  ooseeive  thereia  you  have  beta  « 
good  a  hwhaiid  for  ua  aa  we  ahoald  have  bai> 
ouraelveB.  I  have  sent  the  BOl  of  BnAaap  tte 
day  to  Yo A  to  get  it  accepted.  OollftMwJy**^ 
ia  folly  acquainted  with  what  you  writ  enMrig 
his  business.   It's  hoped  this  castle  will  not  hoU 
out:  some  papers  were  thrown  in  which 
begot  8(Hne  divisions  amongat  than.  Ttia 
we  are  to  meet  and  reaolve  to  insist  upra 
persons  to  bo  delivered  up  to  justioe.  Both  ow 
Mortar  pieces  have  played  this  week ;  little  ofeo' 
tion  to  any  within  the  castle,  saving  the  rmof 
of  some  Booms,  by  which  means  ming  is 
plentifol  among  them  than  juuLi  m  tra^ 
^treme  iSaw^Wm^^^^^^^^ 
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maadoee  bnak  throng  one  story  it  goes  no 
Mtikw.  Hiifi  is  all  tbe  news  that  these  barren 
p»tB  idfeniB.  ISMy  thaafcs  for  yam  can  in  Ibe 
aan«ging  of  ow  amirs.         I  rest, 

**  Y.  ftMifal  frwnd  to  serve  tod, 

"J  BSISBT. 

CORSW  JOHN  SAYKES  TO  CAPT.UN  ADAM  BATNBS. 

"  CooaiN,— This  is  the  last  day  of  treaty  with  this 
enemy.  Yesterday  they  concluded  upon  a  sur- 
render upon  Mon^y  next,  but  could  not  well  agree 
about  delivering  the  six  excepted  persons  to  men^. 
The  Oastillians  propound  to  leave  the  said  six  in 
the  CBBde,  and  our  CommissionerB  plead  to  luve 
them  delivered  into  our  hands ;  for  iS  they  be 
1«A  in  the  Gastle  they  may,  before  we  can  be  poe- 


seesed  of  then,  do  ns  mere  harm  tfaua  we  eas 
imi^^e.  They  are  oot  yet  nomfaiated  to  diktat 
Gommiesionera,  bat  it  is  eonduded  that,  a^r  the 
Sealing  of  tbe  Articles,  they  ritall  know  them  1^ 
names.  How  they  will  tbds  day  agree  I  know 
not ;  bat  onr  Oommi8ai<HierB  are  resolved  to  keep 
elose  to  what  we  have  rawponded,  uk]  not  to 
yield  to  Aeir  Terms,  norris  is  ras  of  (h«  ex- 
cepted. ....  Next  week  I  shall  be  at  Y«k, 
whither  you  may  i^ease  to  direct  yoor  mtixL  I 
rest)  "  Your  assnred  Iio.  Oonain, 

"Jo.  Batkxk 

Ponnfram,  Mmnk  1701,  IMS. 

"  This  day  the  Ma.  Gen.  meets  the  Scotts  Cona- 
misuoners,  and  invites  them  to  dinner." 
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Thbke  are  few  people  in  this  ungrateful  world  who 
kaoff  their  real  friends ;  especially  when  it  becomes 
the  painful  office  of  the  beet  friends  to  oommum- 
cato  the  most  disi^eeable  truths.  But  the  pro- 
bability of  meeting  a  thankless  return  must  not 
deter  us  from  performing  the  duty  of  the  criUc, 
and  eradicating  the  habit  of  bad  writing  before  it 
has  become  inveterate.  If  the  attempt  fail  from 
the  obstinai^  of  the  patient,  we  shall  at  any  rate 
have  liberated  from  remmse  onr  professional  ud 
friendly  sooL  Hie  object  of  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Alexandw  Baillie  Coouane,  perpetrated,  not  long 
ago,  a  novd  entitled,  "  jBmest  Vane."  After  ui- 
(^afgoing  the  severe  labour  of  pemsing  the  said 
navel,  we  felt  a  sincere  conviction  that  Mr.  Coch- 
rane, like  mwy  other  well-meaning  persouR,  had 
made  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  himself  to  pos- 
sess a  talent  for  novel-writing;  but  as  it  was  a 
first  fault,  we  tacitly  passed  it  over,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  not  occur  again.  Mr.  Cochrane  lus 
since  broken  out  in  a  new  tine.  He  has  descended 
into  the  arena  of  history.  Not  content  with  por- 
tnyiag  unreal  personages  among  ad  VSAWm 
eoeasry  and  incidents,  he  has  attempted  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  real  flesh  and  blood  actors 
in  a  genuine  historical  drama.  The  pwosal  of 
"  Yoni^  Italy"  leads  us  to  the  same  resnlt  as  the 
earlier  experiment ;  that  Mr.  Cochrane  has  again 
mistaken  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  that  he  k 
DO  more  fitted  for  writing  oontemporary  history 
than  norels.  If  he  has  succeeded  in  any  one 
vespeety  it  is  in  making  fact  stranger  than  fiction. 
When  a  gentleman,  appearing  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage,  finds  that  the  unj^ateful  public  cannot 
restrain  ^eir  laughter  at  his  expression  of  senti- 
ment or  tragedy,  he  naturally  turns  his  attention 
to  the  comic  branch  of  the  profession;  when  a 
sagacious  artist  discovers  that  there  is  something 
or  other  about  ^1  his  portruts  which  dissatisfies 
their  or^nals,  and  while  all  his  histukal  sketches 
have  » tradeney  to  ran  to  some  exaggeration  of 


feature  or  attitude  which  is  not  qmte  snbUmCy  he 
will  do  well  to  take  the  hint,  and  try  carioattvei 
We  hope  that  we  may  do  good  service  te  the 
State,  and  especially  to  the  theatrical  audiences  <^ 
the  Surrey  theatres,  by  recommending  Mr.  Coch- 
rane to  follow  the  real  bent  of  his  genius,  and  take 
incwtinently  to  melodrama.  The  mere  tatletf  of 
the  chapters  before  us  will  of  themselves  illoatiate 
OUT  meaning,  and  juatify  oar  confidence  in  Ihe 
powers  of  me  miter.  Thrae  is  great  capability 
for  an  attractive  roectacle  in  what  reads  flatly 
enough  in  the  study.  There  is  the  rich  copioiiB- 
neas  of  uoeonneeted  incident  foreign  to  the  plot  of 
the  drama,  but  available  for  bringing  out  "the 
whole  strength  of  the  company,"  with  which  the 
playbills  of  Astley's  circus  and  the  Snrrey  over- 
flow. 

Cannes— Introdadng  tbe  celebrated  Lord  BroDg^am, 
"  one  shitpe  of  many  nsineai"  under  the  cbssical  title  of 
Lolhia. 

71^  Pint  «/'jKnvA— A  ronianoe  of  tte  Hnadred  D^r*} 
or,  the  retarn  of  N^oleoo  freni  Elba,  PiedaMBt,  aad  the 
Battle  of  Noran. 

Tht  Madoima  of  Genoa — story  of  tbe  uxteenth  cen- 
tury. 

7%c  HUlory  tfthe  JlMuM  JlgniAX(>— Whb  entii^  new 
deeontioas  sad  seeDk  ciiKts  eipressly  inreBted  sir  Ac 
ocKSnon. 

7%r  7Va  ArtitU — Rerired  from  tbe  eigfateeatb  century, 
iatrodDdng  a  great  variety  of  pom  plattiques  and  pic- 
toretqae  costume. 

The  Motrnt  QuMMo^-By  the  Uad  pemisnen  of  tM- 
niH,«Us»SirE.,L.B.  L  , 

The  tioMl  of' the  OoUen  Rote — A  scene  at  Mols  di 
Gaeta  during  the  viUeggiaiitra  of  Pfo  Nodo. 

The  Temporal  and  Spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope. 

The  Mmkr  ^  JtHf^aCrodadag  tli^-^  n«l  eoa- 
tjpiratoni,  with  alouched  hits  and  \aa%  cloaks  Arawtogr  lots 
for  tbe  fatal  blow. 

7%e  CmvoU  of  Monte  Caiino — ^The  milk-and-water  of 
CathoUe  kindness. 

The  Prtaotu  efNapk*. 

Concluding  with  tbe  grand  equestrian,  inilitsry,  sod 
religions  medley  <^  the  Pope's  reUm  to  Rome. 

A  small  amount  of  judicious  "catting,"  a  aU|^ 
attention  to  the  neceauties  of 
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and  the  NoprietieB  of  sUge  bnnneHiy  will,  we  are 
convinced,  make  a  very  delightfU  and  inrtructiTe 
apecUcle  out  of  these  mat^ials.  Mr.  Cochran^ 
whose  intensely  Oatholic  sympathies  lead  him  to 
assert  that  "no  one  form  of  a  Christian  creed, 
whatever  that  form  may  be,  can  suffer  without  all 
GhristiBnity  feeling  the  shock,"  would  no  doubt 
be  happy  to  lend  his  support  to  Christendom  in 
general  by  exalting  an^  form  of  a  Christian  creed, 
whatever  that  form  might  be ;  and  would  gladly 
prepare  the  way,  and  emooth  the  path,  of  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Westminster,  by  familiarising 
die  rude  heathens  of  Southwark  with  the  gor* 
geous  theatrical  afdendoan  <tf  the  restored  Papal 
hierarchy. 

Should,  however,  any  unforeseen  obstacle  pre- 
vent this  dream  of  onr  affectionate  partiality  nom 
Being  realised;  shoold  no  *  spirited  fffoprietor" 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  {vodnction  of  so  costly 
a  spectacle,  or  the  Ijord  Chamberlain  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  forbid  so  dangerons  a  politico- 
religious  demonstration,  we  must  beg  Mr.  Cochrane 
(among  a  few  other  trifling  alterations)  to  change 
the  title  of  volume  for  the  second  edition.  Let 
him  call  it  "Gazpacho,"  or  "Olla  Podrida,"  or 
*  Tutti  Frutti,"  or  any  of  the  hotch-potch  names  con- 
secrated to  this  class  of  vagrant  literature ;  it  really 
is  something  like  a  frand  on  the  public  to  baptise 
so  large  a  family  of  the  creations  of  the  writer's 
brain  vriQi  the  historical  name,  "Young  Italy." 

Mr.  Codirane  is  an  indiscriminate  eulogiser  of 
the  Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy.  We  do  not  agree 
with  him;  but  we  are  frilling  to  allow  that  the 
liombards  enjoy  one  bleann^  nnder  the  mild,  pater- 
nal away  of  Austria,  of  which  even  l£r,  Gocniane, 
we  fear,  hardly  ap^eeiates  the  valoe— 4he  radi- 
ments  of  a  good  mncalion.  As  fiu-  as  ittrtmone 
jprimaria  is  allowed  to  go  in  Lombard  schools,  it 
18  mideniably  excellent.  It  was  a  Lombard  school- 
boy whom  his  enthusiastic  teacher  praised  in  these 
terms :  Parla  divinamente,  e  scrive  meglio  I  We 
wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  Mr.  Cochrane.  It 
is  the  concern  of  his  political  constituents  and  his 
fellow  legislators  whether  or  not  he  speaks  divinely ; 
but  he  must  undergo  severe  a^lication  to  the 
dictionary  and  syntax  of  the  English  langn^e  before 
we  can  conscientiously  pronounce  the  crowning 
laudation  that  he  writes  even  better.  Incorrect 
Latinity  we  are  ready  to  put  down  to  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  Sir  £.  L.  B.  L  ;  for 

mis-spelling  and  mis-ponctnaUon  we  will,  of  course, 
hold  the  printer's  devil  solely  answerable ;  bnt  we 
onmot  allow  Yonng  England  to  escape  without 
indictment  for  muming,  wonn^ng,  bringing  into 
contempt,  and  otiierwise  maltreating  the  Queen's 
English. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manifold  miBdemeanours 
of  this  order  which  we  are  obliged  to  lay  to  Mr. 
Cochrane's  charge,  we  may  talce  a  sentence  or  two 
from  his  character  of  the  Prince  de  Teano ;  who, 
if  he  deserved  praise  at  all,  certainly  deserves  to 
be  praised  in  words  to  which  some  sense  can  be 
attached.  We  are  told  that  his  "character  is 
worthy  of  his  illustration,  and  his  illustration 
worthy  of  Borne."  By  whom  iras  he  illnstrated? 
Qr]whrt  did  ha  illustrate  ? — in  woodcnt8|  lithograidiB, 


or'  enpfzavings?  We  know  that  enne  Qonu 
celebntiea  are  cdledtranapar^ides;  botwehm 
not  been  accnstomed  to  connect  tiM  name  the 
lUwtrated  Zondon  Newt  with  its  widely-6i«ttd 
reputation.  The  Prince  de  Teano  cannot,  liow- 
ever,  complain,  as  he  is  in  very  good  company; 
for  we  learn  in  "  The  First  of  March"  that  the  name 
of  I'oncla  de  son  neveu  "illustrated  not  France 
alone,  but  Europe,  because  he  was  the  poudtat 
type  of  human  greatness  ;"  which  is  nonsense  of  • 
very  brilliant  order  of  illumination.  The  merifa 
of  this  transparent  Pinncwe  are  enveloped  in  a 
somewhat  misty  halo.  "The  only  praise  vMtii 
can  be  bestowed  on  the  Roman  history  of  1848  it, 
that  for  a  short  time  thm/  were  (^wble  of  tmn- 
elating  such  a  man  as  Prince  Tiaaao;  and  die 
severest  comments  on  these  events  it,  ibii  ha  m 
unable  to  control  tiiem." 

In  feet,  in  this  and  in  many  other  cues,  lb. 
Godirane's  writiitf  ia  not  unlike  a  Untet  yAas^  he 
somewhere  de8cru>e8:  "of  queationablc  gntnmar, 
much  laboured  in  parts,  but  passages  Bcatteied 
through  it  full  of  nature's  eloquence — that  elo* 
qnence  which  no  study  and  convention  can  ever 
give."  It  is  a  great  and  happy  power,  rarely 
attained  by  study  or  "  convention,"  to  be  aUe  to 
say  the  most  inappropriate  thing  in  the  ehortat 
and  most  pointed  way.  The  following  is  a  du- 
racter  of  Laelius,  Lord  Brougham,  of  whidi  hit 
lordship  himself  has,  perhaps,  never  equalled  dte 
audacity. 

Om  WHOBB  KVBHT  WORD  IB  WORTH  BBHKKBKHIHa 

In  one  ssnse,  indeed,  all  the  words  of  Lord 
Brouj^iam  well  merit  remembering;  bn^  forta- 
nately,  every  man  has  not  his  deserts;  and  Lord 
Brougham's  worst  enranieawonld  hardly  viah  to 
inflict  upon  him  so  rigorous  a  measure  of  Jnriice 
aa  is  suggested  by  his  cruel  admirer.  Uae  UxA 
Brougham  after  his  deserts,  aa  estimated  1^  Hr. 
Cocluane — that  is,  remember  his  every  word— 
and  conceive  the  self-inflicted  fl^ellation  Out 
would  follow;  conceive  the  caatigation  of  atate- 
ments  by  counter-statements,  opinions  by  contrs- 
dictory  opinions ;  conceive  the  frightful  amoimt  of 
vituperation  exchanged  between  the  liaelios  of  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  to-morrow ;  conceive  the  ecan- 
fication  of  which  the  myriad-minded  orator  would 
be  the  object  in  every  pitilessly  recordii^memo^- 
A  novel  form  of  description,  at  once  more  fuc- 
tiiresque  and  more  true,  is  employed  by  Mr. 
Goduane  eilsewhere.  Garibaldi  is  described  aft 
man  "  not  idttwether  unworthy  of—"  vbai  does 
the  reader  think?  Garibaldrs  deeerta  have  bsen, 
as  most  people  are  aware,  very  variously  estiiDBted. 
Some  of  Mr.  Oocfanaie*s  friends  would  fill  iq»  hi" 
sentence  shortly  with  "the  gallows;"  hot  Mr. 
Cochrane  is  more  indulgent  to  the  hero  of  Monte 
Video  and  of  Rome  than  to  acme  of  his  comrad» 
A  civic  crown,  then  ?  No.  An  honourable 
in  fatore  story?  No.  The  position  whidi  lie 
held,  and  the  partial  success  which  ho  attained. 
Not  tiiat  Mr.  Cochrane's  notion  of  Garibaldi's 
merits  is  far  more  explicit  and  pointed.  He  pro- 
nounces him — ^we  must  presume,  after  gravest  ^* 
beratirai — ^to  have  bem  "not  itl 
of  the  {ttctnreeqne'Wifiil^ 
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Gmbtldi,  it  Bppem,  wm  entifled,  all  Uiings  con- 
sidfired,  to  wear  "  a  green  blonae  tamed  up  widi 
red,  with  slashed  sleeves;  red  trousers  which 
buttoned  up  the  sides;  a  low  hat  with  a  large 
plume  of  black  fearers;  the  collar  of  his  shirt 
turned  down  to  ^ow  his  neck ;  an  embroidered 
pelisse  thrown  across  his  shoulders,"  with  lances, 
carbiues,  swords,  belts,  pistols,  daggers,  and  beard, 
ad  libitum.  We  are  ready  to  accept  as  a  testi- 
mony of  considerable  merit  G^baldi's  admitted 
worthiness  of  a  green  blouse  turned  up  with  red, 
and  a  shirt  collar  tamed  down ;  and  we  recom- 
mend this  novel  standard  and  exponent  of  merit 
for  genend  stady  and  adoption.  Vie  trust  we 
shall  he  for^ven  for  sugvesting  tiiat  it  cannot  be 
better  ajq^ed  than  to  Leelins,  a  man  "not  en- 
tirely nnworthy  of  the  picturesque  costume  which 
he  assumed,"  including  die  immortal  plaid  trousers. 
It  strikes  ufl  as,  if  possible,  a  better  description  of 
the  piebald  politician  of  Punch  than  of  the  gallant 
Free  Corps  leader. 

The  test  might  be  applied  to  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House  also.  Mr.  Muntz  is  considered 
by  the  electors  of  Birmingham  worthy  of  their 
confidence;  but  a  more  serious  question  arises, 
whether  he  is  unworthy  of  wearing  a  beard,  a  very 
large  stick,  and  very  large  trousers;  or  whether 
he  i8,as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  "not  altogether 
imworthy"  of  those  marks  of  distinction.  It  were 
curious,  but  perhaps  invidions,  to  inquire  into  the 
d^ree  of  picturesqaeuess  whidi  m^  he  lawfully 
assumed  on  the  strength  of  the  confidence  of  tlw 
electors  of  Bridport  We  prefer  cheofnlly  to 
admit  that  Tonng  Ei^land  is  "not  altogether  un- 
worthy" of  the  unobtnisiTe  white  waistcoat  which 
whUeome  characteristically  embodied  its  modest 
pretensions  to  individuality. 

We  must  give  yet  one  more  personal  sketch, 
drawn  in  stronger  outiines,  in  the  Hue-and-Cry 
style.  The  notorious  types  of  all  runaway  ap- 
prentices and  unconvicted  felons  are  a  villanous 
squint,  red  hair,  sinister  aspect,  and  an  unpleasant 
limp.  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  Zam- 
bianchi  was  "  one  of  those  wretched  beings  bred 
in  foul  places  and  ohscmi^,  who  crawl  out,  vam- 
IHre-like,  from  their  fetid  lurking-places  when  the 
times  are  dark  and  confused,  to  fatten  on  the 
decay  of  their  fbllow-moL  His  ^uuAly,  vulgar 
countenance  sodden  and  sordid  habits  of  life,  and 
free,  brutal,  and  disgusting  language,  at  once  pro- 
cured him  a  high  place  amongst  wose  men  with 
whom  such  quutties  are  esteemed  as  virtues.  These 
^nancieri,  tmder  the  command  of  this  demagogue, 
were  in  the  immediate  service,  and  under  the 
immediate  patronage,  of  the  triumvirs :  the  extreme 
treachery  of  the  character  of  these  men,  the  secret 
nature  of  their  assassinations,  has  been  urged  in 
their  defence,  'It  is  not  possible,'  say  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Republic,  '  to  give  a  list  of  the  mur- 
dered.' "  Mr.  Cochrane  calb  this  an  "  impartial 
rfyum^  ,•"  we  might,  with  equal  justice,  take  a  few 
vrords  out  of  his  own  month,  and  call  it  a  ^lastiy, 
vulgar,  vampire-like,  sodden  piece  of  penny-a- 
lining. But  whatever  ^rath  there  might  be  in  the 
character  of  such  a  pot-house  ruffian  as  is  here 
deaeribed,  there  is  not  the  smalleet  shadow  of 


foandatim  for  attributing  to  the  leaders  of  tiie 
revolutionary  Government  any  connexion  witii,  or 
connivance  at,  these  hypothetical  atrocities.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  be  glad,  as  pyschol(^;iBts, 
to  become  acquainted  with  that  singular  class  of 
men  among  whom  a  ghastly  vulgar  countenance  is 
esteemed  as  a  virtue.  An  almost  equally  sii^lar 
species  of  criminals  must  those  be  in  whose  defence 
has  been  urged  the  extreme  treachery  of  their 
character.  We  are  anxious  not  to  misrepresent  Mr. 
Cochrane ;  but  we  ask  our  readers  to  look  at  Yob 
words,  and  see  whether  he  does  not  explicidy  state 
that  what  was  urged  in  the  defence  of  these ^nancteri 
was — not  th«r  innocence  of  committing  asaasd- 
nations,  but — the  geereey  of  the  asussinations  -wiack 
therdid  commU. 

Before  we  follow  Mr.  Ooduane  into  the  maze  of 
his  Italian  politics,  we  must  remind  our  readers  of 
a  character  who  no  doubt  still  lives  in  their  memo- 
ries, the  oracular  Jack  Bunsby.  "  My  name's  Jack 
Bunsby,  and  what  I  saya  I  stands  to.  Whereby, 
why  not  ?  If  so,  what  odds  ?  Can  any  man  say 
otherwise?  No.  Awast,  then.  Do  I  believe 
this 'ere  ship's  going  down, my  lads?  Mayhap. 
Do  I  say  so?  Which?  llie  bearings  of  these 
observations  lies  in  the  application  of  them — that 
aint  no  part  of  my  dn^."  Mr.  Cochrane  has 
probably  not  undergone  the  same  system  of  intel- 
lectual truning  as  the  captain  of  the  Caudou$ 
Clara ;  wo  do  not  take  him  to  be  "  a  man  as  has 
had  his  head  broke  from  infanqr  np'ards,  and  took 
in  a  new  oi^nion  at  evei^y  wun  as  ma  opened;" 
but  he  a^ieuB  to  coindde  in  the  views  of  Bonitiy 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  moral  obligations.  He  he- 
quentiy  lays  down  what  are  meant  for,  and  some- 
times are,  undeniable  pontions;  he  is  very  guilty 
of  what  partial  irony  might  call  brilliant  observa- 
tions ;  but  as  for  the  working  out  their  bearings 
upon  his  own  theories  of  history,  that  apparentiy 
"aint  no  part"  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  duty.  We 
cannot  yet  say  that  he  imitates  his  great  master  in 
standing  to  what  he  says,  or  in  the  caution  of  his 
oracles — being  infinitely  careless  and  often  hope- 
lessly contradictory.  Perhaps  even  Bunsby  was 
prone  to  commit  himself  before  he  tumbled  the 
hundredth  time  down  the  hatchway.  Mr.  Coch- 
rane's intellect,  unrepressed  by  the  stem  l<^c  of 
innumerable  tumbles,  preserves  as  yet  a  siognlaE 
eUaticity,  which  mi^es  it  cajiacious  enough  te- 
entertain  at  once,  with  equal  futii,  two  absolutely 
antagonistic  propositioDS.  He  will  tell  you  thi^ 
the  Pope  did  nothii^  for  his  people — ^yet  hit 
people  repaid  him  for  what  he  had  done  by  the 
blackest  ingratitnde :  that  the  Pope  made  profes- 
sions which  deceived  the  people,  yet  the  mistrust 
of  the  people  was  inexcusable- 

A  few  extracts  from  the  chapter  on  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Republic  will  exemplify  the  lucidity 
of  Mr.  Cochrane's  ideas  on  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect.  Beginning  by  the  undeniable  assertion 
that  Gregory  XVI.  was  quite  imfitted  for  the  great 
office  which  he  filled,  and  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived ;  tiiat,  like  many  inferior  men  high  placed, 
he  managed  to  do  great  evil ;  that  the  government 
of  the  Papal  States  had,  under  ^&n,.attaiie^  an 
almost  incredible  pitch  ^^fM-W^i^y^cor- 
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iimUiw,  t^miay,  and  wiXihww,  and  00DH4aflBt| 
emOB— ^  {dacMB  in  brigfat  etaitnst  tba  grvteftd  j 
chai^  from  the  woro-oot  oppmeut  of  pnereas  t 
to  fbe  young  uaA  enthoaiastic  reformer,  Pio  None,  I 
who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fitly-ax ; ' 
''who,  at  the  moment  of  his  asceoaion,  himself  BOg- 
geeted  the  neceesity  for  studying  the  happiness  of 
Uie  people ;  who  possessed  the  rare  taient  iu  a 
Sovereign  PtHitiff  of  making  himself  believed."  A 
rare  talent  indeed,  if  an  enduring  one,  in  the  hiatory 
(tf  Papal  Borne — a  talent  residing  rather  iu  the 
credulity  of  the  subjects  than  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
Sovereign.  If,  however,  Mr.  Cochrane  will  take 
the  trouble  to  consult  lUnke's  "History  of  the 
Popee,"  he  will  find  it  a  m^er  of  historical  expe- 
rience (we  might  almost  say  of  historical  necessi^), 
tiut  the  later  government  of  each  individual  snc- 
oaaaor  of  St  Peto:  has  seldom  corresponded  with 
his  early  promises ;  that  Uie  new  broom  is  inva- 
lii^Iy  worn  out  or  thrown  aside  before  it  has 
swept  dean;  bot  that  the  new  Sovereign  ever 
Moends  the  throne  aus^ncio  melioria  ccvi.  "  The 
rare  talent  of  making  lumself  believed  "  is  hardly 
to  be  counted  among  those  which  the  reigning 
Pontiff  can  be  said  to  poesess  now.  Pledges  given 
which,  as  Mr.  Cochrane  allows,  were  not  redeemed ; 
fa<^>eB  excited  which  were  never  to  be  gratified ; 
"  everything  conceded  piecemeal,  but  nothing  really 
granted ;"  "  no  fixed  plan  of  govemmoit"  in  the 
mind  of  the  Pope,  who  was  only  "  dragged  blind- 
ed down  the  rou£^  and  dangerooa  passes  of  pro- 
gressive reform,"  aooa  brongfat  on  the  criau,  when 
it  most  have  been  ^par^  to  the  slowest  intel- 
lect that  the  days  of  the  Papacy  were  numbered." 
ffistoiy,  whu^  credits  what  is  done,  but 
'*lBC4dd  toaUthst  night  have  heat," 
cannot  say  whether  the  labours  of  Rossi  might 
have  given  a  different  solution  to  the  problem,  or, 
at  any  rate,  modified  as  well  as  retarded  the  final 
outburst  The  only  Minister  who  had  the  courage 
to  look  necessities  in  the  face ;  the  only  Minister 
v^o  had  the  energy  to  attempt  to  realise  the  pro- 
misee which  Pins  IX.  bad  so  largely  made,  to  be 
80  uniformly  nullified ;  the  only  Minister  whose 
views  reached  beyond  the  mere  administration  of 

SAliative  reforms,  uid  who  was  ready  to  devote 
mself  to  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  really 
govemii^  a  population  disorganised  by  the  excite- 
ment of  repeated  concesaons,  and  rendered  pre- 
tematundly  susfncious  of  bad  faith  by  successive 
disajmointmenta — was  (whether  under  the  sheer 
impQlse  of  republican  fanaticism,  blind  and  un- 
reasoning hatred,  or  from  some  other  persoial 
motive)  basely  assassinated.  M'e  cannot  accept  Mr. 
Cochrwie's  highly-spiced  narrative  of  the  con- 
spiracy as  anything  beyond  a  melodramatic  imagi- 
nation ;  but  the  fact  is  there,  undeniable  and  inde- 
fensible. Mr.  Cochrane  speaks  in  another  place  of 
the  expiation  of  the  weaknesses  of  one  man  (Pius 
IX.)  by  the  blood  of  the  many.  In  the  case  of 
Rossi,  we  should  rather  say  that  the  weaknesses 
and  crimes  of  many  were  paid  for  {not  expiated) 
by  the  blood  of  one  and  the  wickedness  of  a  few. 

The  Pope,  alarmed  (reasonably  or  not)  for  his 
personal  safety,  fied  from  Rome,  verbally  declaring 
himself  entirely  irresponuble  for,  and  unconnected 


with,  the  new  GovBrameut,  at  the  same  tiSM  that 

he  1^  a  wiittai  doeamoA  quaa-confinnatoy  tf 
their  poution,  and  recommendi^  to  thcon  tin 
safety  of  his  own  soite  and  d<«ieeti<8.  Mid  As 
tranquillity  and  order  of  the  whole  city.  **  Then," 
as  Mr.  Cochrane  says,  "  began  a  searies  o(  proteata- 
tions  on  the  part  of  tike  Pope,  and  of  aseerdons  on 
the  part  of  the  revolutionary  party.  His  HoHness 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Government,  consistiBg 
of  loyal  and  well-tried  men."  Of  these  loyal  and 
well-tried  men  (seven  in  number),  three  were 
absent,  and  r«nained  so,  three  more  refused  to 
accept  Uie  nomination,  and  immediately  left  Romt, 
whereiqion  the  seventh  naturally  stope  in  the 
maiUt.  "On  the  other  hand,a  bond  fide,  de  faeto 
Government  was  formed  in  B<Mtae,  cooaisting  of 
Prince  Goruni,  Signer  Zachini,  and  the  Harquii 
Oamerata."  That  ia  to  say,  after  a  dcffratadon, 
requesting  his  Holiness  to  return  to  B<nne,  had  been 
refiised  access  to  him,  a  provisiottal  OixaOa  di 
Siato  was  nominated  by  the  Oluutnbers,  to  exerdse 
in  his  name  all  the  fimctions  beh»tfingtothebead 
of  the  executive  power,  and  to  be  dissolved  imme- 
diately on  the  return  of  the  Sovereign,  or  when- 
ever he  should  depute,  in  a  legal  matmw,  some 
person  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  oflQoe. 

"  On  the  23rd  December,  an  unmisti^eable  le- 
pablican  Government  was  formed;  .  .  .  on  the 
29th,  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  prodaimed, 
with  (he  bells  ring^g,  bands  playing,  and  aO 
the  parai^emalia  of  republican  festivity ;  and  on 
the  6th  January,  the  fwoaous  interdict  and  exoom- 
municati<m  were  thundered  wainat  Borne.  .  .  . 
On  the  6lh  FelHiiaiy,  the  ODnstitaeDt  Assendily 
met  Prince  Canino  and  Ghffibaldi  were  in  fovov 
of  at  once  twocluming  the  Republic,  that  very 
same  day ;  but  c^n  confrideration,  it  was  thm^fat 
desirable  to  discuss  the  measure  a  little ;  so  tJtst, 
after  a  number  of  the  worst,  most  i^>ecious,  and 
licentious  speeches,  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  9th 
February." 

The  duillow  natveU  of  our  chronicler  reminds 
us  of  the  schoolboy  themes  of  ingenuous  youth ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  balanced  Im  facts  and  hv 
sentences  by  stating  that,  as  early  as  December,  the 
Pope  had  written  to  his  "  tres  dier  file, "  the  £kn- 
peror  of  Austria  (and  later  to  all  the  other  Gathc^ 
powers),  entreating  their  armed  asustance  aguoBt 
his  rebellious  subjects ;  and  that  the  same  docu- 
ment which,  on  the  9th  of  February,  proclaimed 
the  Republic,  decreed  to  the  Bmaan  PonCifF  evoy 
guarantee  for  the  independoit  ^Eerdae  of  hd 
spiritual  power. 

Mr.  Oochrane's  bhvot  t — 

*'  Not  merely  the  crown,  but  the  trij^e  mitre 
was  trodden  under  foot  and  desecrated.  Religion 
and  order  were  struck  by  the  same  parricidal  hand. 
But  if  the  rebellion  is  without  parallel,  so  likewise 
is  tiie  example.  They  who  would  learn  how 
anarchy  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on  should  study, 
not  the  history  of  the  Revolution  of  Paris,  bnt  of 
modem  Rome.  There theywill  see  howj>ooranarm 
is  good  intention^  when  opposed  to  stem  purpose : 
how  weakly  to  yield  is  grpaUy  to  err ;  that  of  aO 
fanaticieon,  the  ^^g^  ,if^fS^''^(^^[5^  \^  on  the 
good  intoitions  ora^Uu^  ^  o 


These  awUimentg  are  equally  neavnuDded  by 

liieir  depth  sod  their  noveU-y ;  the  world  has,  nn- 
daniably,  yet  to  laain  that  edge  tools  «8  not  to  be 
^yedviU^  «nd  tiuit  the  infNiial  n^k^ 
viu  good  iiitoiiti(Hi8.  We  on^  not,  in  jnatioe  to 
]£r.  Gochrane's  oonnBtem^,  to  omit  the  "  manor- 
able  sentence, "  with  the  quotation  of  which  he 
winds  up  this  dupter,  but  which  he  mnst  unfor- 
timately  have  forgotten  before  the  condnaion  of 
the  volume: — "It  is  not  the  business  of  other 
countries  to  interfere  widi  any  kind  of  Grovem- 
ment  which  a  country  may  choose  to  give  itself" 

Aitor  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
nomination  of  the  famous  Triumvirate,  there  com- 
menced, according  to  Mr.  Oochrane,  "  a  system  of 
■wanton  spoliation,  of  unbridled  excess,  of  cruelty, 
perh^  without  parallel.  It  is  true  that  the  guil- 
lotine was  not  erected  in  the  public  places ;  there 
was  no  Place  de  Gh^,  no  Abbaye,  or  Garmes. 
JSo  prison  vomited  lorth  every  morning  tombrils 
of  miserabLB  victims  devoted  to  the  seaffold.  But 
those  human  tigers  of  the  French  Revolution,  were 
they  much  worse  than  the  base  fainemu  who  now 
assumed  the  authority  of  the  Papal  purple — men 
whose  ambition  appeared  to  grow  with  the  weak- 
ness of  their  c^iacity — men  who  throughout  never 
performed  a  great  action,  or  pronounced  a  great 
word — men  to  be  dassed  amongst  thoee  who  'are 
..willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afr^d  to  strike' — who, 
'when  they  did  strike,  invariably  did  so  under  a 
cloak,  and  petsecutod,  not  indeed  in  the  name  of 
the  Goddess  of  Beascm,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Deity?* " 

Consider  the  variety  of  ideas,  propcmtions,  and 
Jadgments,  confusedly  massed  into  a  conglomerate 
.  inconsistency  in  this  passage  <tf  pwUingstone 
polioy.   Id.  the  first  place,  Mr.  Ooohrane's  wrath 
against  the  tepubUcan  party  leads  him  to  assert  that 
the  truelty  of  ue  Roman  revolutionists  was,  perhaps, 
.without  parallel— that  is,  that  it  perhaps  exceeded 
all  previous  cruelties  of  men  in  parallel  positions. 
'  This  vague  language  carries  him  on  to  the  appro- 
priate ideas — guillotines  for  aristocrats,  and  tam- 
bnls  of  victims ;  and  it  occurs  to  him  that  there 
were  none  of  these  things  in  Rome.    Instead  of 
^taking  the  judicious  step  of  striking  out  his  vague, 
,  declamatory,  and  untrue  assertion  about  cruelties 
without  parallel,  he  puts  down  the  contradiction 
Which  has  suggested  itsdf.   "  It  is  true, "  that  of 
those  atrocities  which  especially  marked  the  French 
Revolution  no  fraction  was  committed,no  semblance 
existed,  in  Rome.   It  is  true,  therefore,  that  the 
"cruel^,  peihaps  without  panllel,"  has  certainly 
been  greauy  exceeded  on  formw  occasioiu.  The 
only  method  whidi  occurs  to  Mr.  Oochrane  of 
hannoniously  fusing  the  two  inconsistencies  is 
through  a  parallel  between  human  tigers  and  base 
fainmns. 

We  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Cochrane  on  this  oa  on  other  matters  of  taste.  We 
think  the  particular  human  tigers  to  whom  he 
refers  were  greatly  worse  than  the  men  whom  he 
designates  as  base  faineant.  We  decidedly  object 
to  his  assumption,  and  entreat  him,  in  common 
-  prudence,  to  reccHisider  it,  that  a  faineant  legislator 
08  little  better  than  a  carnivorous  monster  of 
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ttppeau  to  grow  with  the  weafcnw  of  tbnr 
capacity,  whran  wa  dumld  decidedly  prefer  te 
MaxaX,  not  only  as  aoqaaiHtanoee,  but  as  manben 
of  a  legislative  anemUy.  We  regret  the  glaring, 
yet  too  common,  probability  tibat  some  of  thus 
may  never  perform  a  great  action  or  pronounce  a 
great  word ;  but  we  tibink  Bridport  better  off  in 
being  represented  by  a  bad  author  than  by  a 
human  tiger.  .And  we  think  that  his  sketch  of  the 
men  who  governed  Rome,  considered  as  a  portrait 
of  Mazzini,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  historical 
gallery  which  includes  the  picture  of  Lselius 
Cannensis. 

Bat  we  must  allow  Mr.  Cochrane  to  coodnotthe 

"The  30th  of  April  was  the  occasion  of  the 
memorable  attack  of  the  Fr^ich  army  under 
Oudinot,  when  they  were  ignominjonsly  driven 
baek^  having  attacked  with  an  army  unprovided 
even  wiUi  a  chut  or  a  teleecope,  with  scaling- 
laddOTB,  at  more  than  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
mistaken  both  the  gate  by  which  they  proposed  to 
enter  the  city,  and  the  road  which  they  were  to 
take  to  reach  it  As  the  result  was  fatal  to  the 
character  of  the  French  army,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  general,  tbe  Romans  were  not  unnaturally 
elated  at  this  triumph,  although  in  truth  it  was 
not  attuned  by  any  merit  of  their  own;  then  the 
ordinary  vices  of  corruption,  cruelty,  and  igno- 
rance, displayed  with  tenfold  vigour  tiieir  diseased 
imaginations." 

We  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  distressed  and 
ignominious  condition  of  an  army  unprovided  with 
a  single  chart  or  a  single  telescope.  We  do  not 
exactiy  see  why,  because  the  result  was  fatal  to  the 
diaracter  tji  the  French  army  (that  is  to  say, 
because  the  French  were  shown  to  be  bad  soldien, 
and  their  genend  a  blockhead),  thtr^ore  the 
Romans  were  naturally  elated  at  their  victory^ 
as  the  contrary  inference  would  have  been  more 
natural  But  our  whole  attention  is  fascinated  by 
the  display  of  that  singular  lusus  natura,  the 
diseased  imagination  of  an  ordinary  vice.  Tho 
consequences  must  indeed  be  awful,  whenever 
the  ordinary  vices  of  corruption,  cruelty,  and 
ignorauce,  display  with  tenfold  vigour  their  dis- 
eased imaginations. 

As  a  distinguished  anti-revolutionist,  Mr.  Coch- 
rane necessarily  looks  with  an  evil  eye  on  barri- 
cades ;  and  the  so-called  Commission  of  Barricades 
at  Rome  comes  in  for  a  ehare  of  his  castigation. 

"  It  was  intended  that  these  gentleman  were  to 
place  themselves  prominenUy  forward  at  the 
barricades.  They  quite  misapprehended  their 
dnfy,  and  always  took  post  immediately  bdiind 
them." 

We  must  own  that  till  now  we  had  always  sup- 
posed that  the  natural  position  of  the  defenders 
of  barricades  was  where  this  cowardly  committee 
took  post — immediately  behind  them.  We  thought 
these  ramparts  of  irregular  warfare,  as  well  as 
more  regular  ramparts,  were  of  use  to  defend  their 
defenders ;  to  make  defence  more  easy  and  safe  to 
them — attack  more  perilous,  and  success  more 
difficult,  to  the  eneu^iti^  kji^a^^^l^  con- 
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trvry,  that  the  defenders  of  a  buiicade  ought  to 
fltand  between  it  and  the  enemy,  stopping  widi 
their  boeomB  the  balk  which  might  otherwise  have 
reached  the  impaeuve  mass.  Now  that  Mr. 
pochnme  has  i^ven  qs  the  key,  we  hare  no  doubt 
that  the  true  reading  in  Macbeth  is — 

"Behind  my  bodr 
I  throw  my  wuiike  ibind." 

General  Cavaignac,  it  was  said,  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  street  warfare  in  discovering  the  way 
to  tarn  barricades.  Mr.  Cochrane  goes  far  beyond 
Qeneral  Cavugnac  in  tactical  skill ;  for  he  nukes 
the  defenders  torn  their  defences  inude  out  them- 
selves. 

The  same  commiasion,  according  to  Mr.  Coch- 
rane, quite  misapprehended  their  duty  in  another 
maUer.  He  gives  an  interesting  but  greatly  ez- 
Jiggerated  account  of  "  the  principal  acta  of  wanton 
mischief  for  which  the  city  guardians  are  directly 
and  immediately  reeponsibw,  premising  that  the 
excuse  of  destroying  any  houses  which  might 
serve  as  outworks  for  Uie  enemy  conld  only  apply 
to  one  nde  of  die  town,  that  which  lies  in  the 
direction  of  Civito  Vecchia,  where  the  only  serious 
attack  was  made,  and  where  at  last  the  practicable 
breach  was  efiected."  That  is  to  say,  the  Austrians 
being  expected  on  the  north,  the  Spaniards  lying 
on  the  Booth,  and  the  Neapolitans  ready  to  attack 
ft-om  the  east,  if  the  human  tiger,  Oaribaldi,  had 
not  almost  devoured  them  at  Falestrina,  there  was 
no  excuse  for  increasing  the  defences  of  the  city 
on  any  side  except  the  west  No  doubt  Mr. 
Cochrane  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  his 
domestic  barricade  committee  or  butler  told  him 
any  morning  that  the  plate  was  gone,  prenusing 
that  the  bui^glars  had  entered  the  house  through  a 
window  wUch  had  been  witUngly  left  open, 
because  it  did  not  lead  directly  to  tbs  pantiy. 
■  In  spite  of  the  ruined  cfauacter  of  the  French 
army  outside,  and  the  unfair  conduct  of  the 
barricaders  within,  Mr.  Cochrane  at  last  takes 
Borne.  His  song  of  triumph  thereupon  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  figure  of  speech  which 
the  schoolmen  entitled  Anacolnthic  Metabasis, 
and  the  vulgar  call  stray  drivelling.  We  have 
seen  a  Sapphic  ode,  written  by  a  pious  Maltese, 
on  the  same  subject,  which  boldly  commenced 
with  "Concidit  tandem  Babylon!"  ignoring  the 
hct  that  Papal  Rome  had  anticipated  republican 
Rome  in  the  possession  of  that  scriptural  soubri- 
quet. On  the  whole,  we  much  prefer  Mr.Cochrane's. 

"  So  fell  that  miserable  mock  republic,  consigned, 
amid  the  ignominy  and  contempt  of  all,  to  the  dust 
of  ages.  Iiet  us  be  thankfiil  for  one  thii^,  that 
we,  who  cried  on  the  hounds  at  first,  were  not  in 
at  the  death ;  that  although  we  cheered  and  hallooed 
till  the  game  was  almost  run  down,  that  fresh 
scenes,  fresh  excitement,  fresh  revolutions,  took 
Lord  Minto  from  Rome  before  the  Pope  fell." 

The  death,"  ought  to  refer  to  the  poor  republic, 
which  fell  under  such  peculiar  circumstances ;  all 
the  world  being  (in  Mr.  Cochrane's  opinion) 
simultaneously  wrapped  in  ignominy  and  scorn. 
But  aa  the  republicans  re-appear  as  the  hounds,  and 
the  Pope,  as  in  the  great  controveri^  with  Father 
Tom  Maguire,  is  made  the  harcv  it  is  bard  to  say 
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what  did  happen,  and  why  we  are  called  apm  (or 
gratitude.  Asa  general  rule,  it  is  disapfuiitiiig xi 
any  chace  not  to  ne  in  at  the  death ;  however,  u  we 
cheered  and  hallooed  till  the  game  was  oesrly  nut  i 
down,  and  then  quitted  the  fioA  only  for  frerii  ex- 
citement, no  doubt  we  have  a  great  d«d  to  be 
thanklnl  for. 

With  Mr.  Cochrane's  unqualified  admiratira  for 
the  mtem  of  out-door  relief  practised  ia  the 
Boie^ctine  monasteries  we  do  not  altogether  tym- 
pathise.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  (though  it  may  literally  fulfil  one 
the  "  elementary  doctrines  of  all  Chorchee")  aa  by 
no  means  an  unmixed  blessing.  We  fear  that  tbe 
many  hundreds  of  pilgrims  who  entirely  live  npn 
the  c<mvent  of  Monte  Casino,  earning  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  in  walking  up 
and  down  a  steep  hill  of  not  less  than  three  milei 
and  a  half,  may  be  entrapped  into  regarding  u  t 
truth  the  (especially  for  the  "  young  ud  healdiy") 
dangerous  fallacy,  which  is  not  an  elementary  doc- 
trine of  all  Churches,  that  man  is  to  live  h^  bread 
alcme.  Mr.  Cochrane  says, "  Sovereign  pnnces  in 
Italy  may  not  grant  constitudons  to  the  pei^ 
but  they  may  do  beUer.  They  ^nsy,  like  tbe  mu- 
versally  beloved  and  esteemed  Duchess  of  fum, 
pass  their  lives  in  the  active  euperintendoice  of 
such  admirable  charities."  We  heartily  wi^  tint 
Mr.  Cochrane's  friend,  the  King  of  Naples,  inatesd 
of  granting  and  revoking  constitutions,  bad  cpent 
his  valuable  life  in  the  more  bloodless  and  whole- 
some occupation  of  personally  admiustering  brad 
and  cheese. 

Of  the  dm^eons  of  Naples,  Mr.  Cochrane  eays 
with  Csesar,  "  I  came,  saw,  and  overcama"  Having 
heard  that  the  prisons  were  chewed  with  15,000 
political  prisoners,  he  goes,  with  a  noble  QnixoUem 
in  search  of  truth,  straight  to  M,  Fortnnatoa  the 
premier ;  he  demands  and  obtains  an  order  for 
visiting  the  prisons  on  the  instant ;  he  riuts  the 
prisons,  and  goes  Btraightto  the  King.  Of  politic] 
prisoners,  tried  and  untried,  Mr.  Oodoane  finds  «ix 
hundred  and  fonrteen,  jpent  up  in  the  most  loifli- 
some  dungeons,  indiscriminately,  with  feloas  « 
every  description,  "  the  foul  refuse  of  the  galley^ 
To  Mr.  Codirane's  firank  expostulations  with  hi* 
Sicilian  majesty,  "  nothing  conld  be  more  noUe, 
more  generous,  more  sensible,  than  the  King's  lan- 
guage. He  explained  the  fact  of  the  prisoners  of 
state  being  thrown  into  the  same  prisons  with  the 
ordinary  oflenders  by  the  circumstance  that,  until 
1848,  there  was  not  one  political  prisoner,  and  that 
the  Government  never  contemplated  suchaterrible 
necessity;  but  at  the  same  time  hia  majesty 
admitted  the  evil,  and  promised  that  it  should  be 
immediately  remedied." 

It  is  easy  to  explain  a  fact  by  a  downrig^  Ufe 
"  The  result  of  this  interview  was,  that  in  a  fe* 
days  the  political  prisoners  were  eeparated  fiwn 
the  general  mass.     Some  few,  I  believe,  were 

released   So  far,  so  well ;  but,  to  my 

very  deep  regret,  I  have  heard  from  Naples  that 
the  political  prisoners  have  been  only  removed  to 
a  much  worse  place ;  .  .  .  that  the  few  who  were 
released  were  men  quite  nnimDortantk  and  wcHwd 
have  been  releaaeaiflt^:p)itteLO(d^k@Kler8ViU 
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remember  how  upon  a  time  Uie  noble  Knight  of 
the  Sorrowt'ul  li^gure,  finding  a  cmel  master  ill- 
treating  an  idle  servant,  attacked  Uie  ^nrant  and 
rescned  the  victim.  So  far,  so  good ;  bnt  nnforta- 
nately,  aiUr  the  knight-errrant's  depwtore  the  cun- 
ning and  vindictive  master  tied  np  the  servant 
tighter  to  the  tree,  and  flogged  him  all  the  harder. 
Such  ia  the  good  of  the  simple-minded  bleating  of 
powerlcaa  interference.  "  Sic  voe  non  vobis  verbera 
fertis,  oves  f*  We  honour  Don  Quixotism  in  any 
shape ;  we  honour  it  eepedally  in  this  heroic  ex- 
ploit iff  Hxe  Knight  of  the  SOTiwfid  Volume ;  but 
we  are  rather  taken  aback  witih  the  quiet  con- 
dnnoa  of  laa  iSTeapolitan  experiences :  "  A  great 
deal  may  be  done  with  persons  Uke  the  King  of 
Naples,  by  tact  and  judgment." 

Mr.  Cochrane  sees  no  hope  for  Italy  in  graceful 
"  visions  of  Italian  unity  and  Italian  independence." 
Everybody  hates  everybody  else.  Piedmont  is,  in 
his  eyes,  hopelessly  ruined  and  revolutionised. 
The  veiy  waiters  in  the  cafis  of  Turin  assert  the 
rights  of  communism  by  snatdung  the  newspaper 
from  his  a^mushed  hands. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  Italy  can  be 
united  in  one  common  bond,  that  is,  by  one  common 
conquest :  it  is  only  by  the  intervention  and  con- 
quest of  some  great  power  that  broken  animonties 
can  ever  be  cousdidated.  Our  Norman  conquest 
broke  up  the  congestion  of  Saxon  hatreds,  and  the 
petty  rivdries  of  pronndal  princes;  the  conquest 
of  uie  Moors  was  the  fiTondalion  of  Spamsh  ^eat- 
nesB ;  the  tyranny  of  Turke;f  the  source  of  Greek 
independence.  Why  multiply  examples?  By 
judging  from  theee  examples,  it  is  not  irrational  to 
believe  that,  if  Austria  once  possessed  the  whole  of 
ItaljT,  people  who  are  now  so  entirely  divided  in 
feehng  would  be  united  in  interests  as  they  are 
geographically ;  and  well  doet  Austria  know  that 
the  wiu  one  <uiv  possets  the  preaier  part  of  Italy.'' 

Why  multiply  examples,  indeed  ?  History  may 
be  read  in  many  ways.  England  owes  her  great- 
ness to  her  having  l>een  for  centuries  a  depoiden^ 
of  Nonnaudy,  and  still  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Oiannel  Islands ;  if  the  Spanish  empre  was  ever  a 


sound  of  fear,  the  credit  is  due  to  the  Moore,  who 
bloodily  conquered  a  large  portion  of  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  being  bloodily  expelled ;  if  Greece 
is  ii^ependent,  all  praise  to  the  Prophet  and  the 
true  bdievers.  AUah  AhMntr!  If  Austria  does 
know  that  she  will  one  da^  possess  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  she  must,  in  dderence  to  Mr. 
Oochrane's  historical  paraUels^  already  tremble  for 
tiie  day  after :  she  must  feel  the  presentiment  of  a 
bloodier  altmggle  with  a  stronger  foe,  risiDg  in 
more  mdversal  revdt  with  a  closer  union,  and  the 
nmcentrated  fiwoe  of  a  deeper  hate.  It  is  Mr. 
Cochrane  who  baa  nid  not  we.  We  wish  him 
joy  of  AumethodofreaUeing  die  dreams  (^Italian 
.  unity  and  independence.  H  we  yren  Italian  re- 
I  publicans,  we  would  accept  the  omen. 

Our  readers  must  not  Uiink  that  we  have  been 
:  breaking  a  butterfly  on  the  wheeL  It  is  not  in 
>  the  spirit  of  captious  pedantry  that  we  have  shown 
I  up  Mr.  Oochrane's  defective  grammar,  bad  English, 
and  one-sided  and  ignorant  rhapsodies.  It  is 
I  because  incoherency  of  language  is  apt  to  imply 
(and,  in  this  case,  is  undeniably  conjoined  with) 
incoherency  of  thought ;  it  is  because  incoherency 
I  of  thought  strongly  tends  to,  and  is  generally  united 
with,  inability  to  appreciate  principles,  ai^  incUf^ 
feroice  as  to  the  distortion  of  &ct8 ;  it  is  becanae 
chapters  dii^ying  inodierenCT  d  ^bong^  want 
of  principle,  aiu  distortion  of  ucts,  are  trented  by 
leading  reviews  as  striking  and  Yalnable  hiatorictf 
oommentaries;  it  is  because  the  formgn  corres- 
pondence of  the  lea4^g  journals  <tf  this  country  iff 
the  mun  channel  whida  supplies  most  of  the  com- 
munity with  information  on  continental  topics  a» 
despotically  and  irresponsibly  as  Lord  Palmerston 
directs  our  foreign  relations;  it  is  because  that 
foreign  correspondence  is  marked  with  incoherency; 
want  of  principle,  and  perversion  of  truth,  more 
glaring  than  anytiiing  noted  here.  We  have  but? 
gentiy  scarified  the  individual  in  this  genoal  caa- 
ti^ion  of  the  class.  Having  done  so,  we  are 
willing  to  cMidgn  Mr.  Oodirane's  boot^  amid  tiie 
melancholy  nlence  of  all,  "  to  the  dust  of  ages." 


THE  BONNET  OF  S02TNET& 

I  vuoB  admire  that  Italian  gent 

Who  first  invented  sonnets,  for  his  sense 

In  keeping  them  so  short ;  a  sure  defence 
Against  prolixity,  and  vast  extent 
Of  long  drawn  verses,  by  which  nothing's  meant. 

And  empty  verbiage.  For  no  pretence 

Of  subject,  or  of  energy  immense 
In  treating  it,  or  ill-deserved  content 

With  what  has  gone  before,  can  ever  spn 
The  aoimet'B  length  beyond  twice  seven  lines : 

Which  is  a  great  advantage,  too,  to  one 

Who  has  not  much  to  say,  and  sinvads  lus  thin 
Thoughts  (ax  as  possible ;  and  him  who  pines  GoOQIc 

For  that  blest  moment  when  his  task  is  done.  ^ 
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Tbe  niuU  town,  or  racier  village,  of  Donegal  is 
utnated  in  the  centre  of  a  large  uid  wild  coaoty 
of  the  same  name  in  the  north-weit  of  Ulster.  It 
lies  snrnnmded  by  hills  that  tower  up,  as  they 
recede,  to  rugged  and  barren  mountains  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  small  river  £^k,  and  the  head  of  a 
deep  bay  running  fifteen  miks  inlaud  from  the 
brMd  Atlantic,  and  remarkable  for  winding  coasts, 
green  islands,  and  revenue  cotters.  The  place, 
though  of  considerable  antiquity,  has,  like  the 
greater  part  of  Irish  towns,  neither  trade  nor 
manufactore,  except  a  rope-walk,  an  occasional 
ahoal  of  herrings,  and  a  few  American  ships  in 
the  emigraidon  season,  might  be  so  deaominated; 
bat  it  possesses  some  history  and  mnch  tradition 
connected  with  two  remarkable  ruins  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  One  of  diem,  whidi  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  almost  among  the  viUage  dwellings, 
IB  the  ramains  of  a  f^id^  fortress,  onoe  the  strong- 
hold  of  the  duie&  <tf  Tyroonnel,  but  now  a  gray 
and  ivy-covered  mass,  with  weeds  growing  wide 
in  its  roofless  banquet-hall,  and  its  courts  con- 
verted into  ptrfato-gurdens  for  the  Burroonding 
cottagers ;  the  other  is  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
situated  nearer  the  sea,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  It  was  evidently  of  considerable  extwt, 
but  only  the  great  skel^n  now  remains.  Turrets, 
roof,  and  partition-walls  are  gone,  and  the  interior 
has  long  served  the  purpose  of  a  viUage  cemetery ; 
but  cloisters,  arches,  and  pillars,  carved  in  tiie 
richast  style  of  old  cburch  decoration,  nidies  from 
whidi  the  saintly  images  are  gone,  and  shattered 
monoments  of  ancient  prelates  and  princes,  attest 
tibe  former  purpose  and  8[4eikdour  of  the  building. 
Both  these  ecUficee  were  founded  aarly  in  the 
Bfieenth  century,  by  a  chief  of  the  tmoe  royal 
line  of  O'Donnell ;  and  for  two  hundred  years 
after,  in  the  fashion  of  their  faith  and  times,  the 
one  continued  to  be  the  high  place  of  temporal 
power,  and  the  other  of  spiritual  consolation,  for 
that  proud  and  princely  family,  and,  like  them, 
stand  prominently  forth  in  the  troubled  pages  of 
their  country's  lustory  thronghotzt  that  liwkless 
period. 

The  castle  was  regarded  as  the  Tara  of  Ulster, 
and  the  justly  celebrated  Chronicle  of  the  Four 
Masters  was  written  in  the  monastery  ;  but  about 
the  time  of  James  the  first's  memorab!e  confisca- 
tion, half  die  abbey  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  powder-magazine  belonging  to  an 
English  garrison,  which  then  occupied  the  place ; 
and  Bed  Hugh,  the  greatest,  though  most  unfor- 
tunate, diief  of  his  Ime,  after  having  stormed  it  in 
vain,  and  seeing,  as  he  siud,  that  the  Saxon  wonld 
prevail,  blew  up  his  own  castle,  and  departed  on 
an  expedition  to  Munster,  from  which  he  never 
returned.  The  rest  of  his  relations  left  their 
country  and  possesaiona,  and  sailed  for  Rome  on 
the  same  day,  leaving  only  a  distant  branch  in 
Ireland,  and  their  inheritanoe  was  conferred  on  a 


Scottish  colonist  l^mfl,«adohBag«,aiidib»gfl>^ 
steps  have  passed  orar  it;  but  the  nmnaot  of  that 
&inily  long  ranaining  m  'tho  diatiiet,  thong^  bft- 
Ueved  to  be  iUeg^timata,  wore  mid  to  ntain  ndt 
only  the  Milesian  features  of  face  and  diaracter,biit 
much  of  the  ancient  pride  and  fiery  reeoli^n 
their  race;  and  both  they  and  ibe  surrounding 
peasantry,  to  whose  level  they  gradually  sonk,  slifi 
connect  their  memories,  aye,  and  their  hopes,  wUh 
those  noble  ruins ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  it 
yet  related  by  the  legend  lovers  of  that  wild  locally. 

"  Did  yea  hear  the  news,  boys  f  cried  Cent 
Oallaghan,  tha  hawker,  bounding  into  the  large 
and  now  well-filled  kitchen  of  the  Spa-hoase, 
where  a  consideraUe  company  of  irieoda,  relatku, 
and  servants  together,  as  the  owner  expreaaed  i^ 
"  wid  all  lack  sent  that  way,"  had  asaeraUed  to 
celebrate  the  most  primeval  of  the  world's  ftsti- 
vals,  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest,  wfaidt  had 
been  happily  acoomplished  on  the  twen^  aena 
rented  by  Farmer  FUnnigan,  the  master  of  the 
mansioo.  "  Gh>od  evenin*  to  you,  Mistress  Flaa- 
nigau,  an'  good  luck  to  the  work  yea  hive  on 
bauds,  ladies  I"  continued  Con,  whidrii^  off  his 
hareddn  c^,  as  he  addressed  a  hands(»ne  matna 
in  a  dark  green  gown  and  dean  white  ^ron,  triv^ 
assisted  by  two  young  girls  in  the  gayest  coloond 
calico,  was  busily  anaoging  the  ttd>le  for  the  CeasL 
"  But  didn't  yez  hear  the  news  ?  Shnre  oold 
Rodger  More  O'Donnell 's  dead  at  Glashagh  T 

"  Murther  T'  vociferated  Frank,  the  fanner's  only  i 
son,  a  tall,  rosy  youth,  dropping  the  oatui  cake  he 
was  most  industriously  buttering,  by  way  oi  poh 
logue  to  the  coming  scene.  "  £  he  dasd  at  last? 
Thin  we'll  have  a  wake  in  enest"  i 

"  Devil  A  wake  nor  wake  ye'U  hive  1  To  nj 
sartin  knowledge,  odd  Nwsh  II  mot  let  in  a 
Ohriatian." 

"  Nivir  a  wake  T'  screamed  all  the  cfMaspany  in 
a  breath. 

"What  will  Irelan*   cum  till,  or  what  wiU 
becum  of  it,  whin  the  last  of  the  real  onld  O'Don- 
nells  is  let  go  till  his  grave  widout  a  wakef  i 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Flannigan. 

"  He  disarved  it,  the  onld  sinner !"  said  Frank, 
"  if  it  was  only  for  his  hard-heartedness  to  Katey 
Flood's  mother,  the  craytor  1" 

"  Aye,  an'  the  pride  of  him,"  chimed  in  the 
father,  as  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  looked  round  on 
the  glories  of  his  kitchen.  "  Sittin'  wid  his  hat 
on  Urn  in  the  chappie,  an'  saying  Irelan'  didn't 
hould  the  priest  that  wis  good  enough  to  confesi 
himl" 

"Don't  forget  makin'  the  nei^bours  call  hira  | 
Sur  Rodger,  an'  the  wife  Lady  Nelly,  an'  all  the 
capers  he  cut  at  the  Bawn,"  responded  hia  eldest 

daughter. 

"  They  were  all  as  bad  as  himself,"  resumed  ^ 
Con  CaUagban.  "  Think  on  his  two.  daughters  I 
goin'  away  to  thft)ipei^  ^fope^fe  an*  his  | 
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seiu  io  attroh  for  ^wr  gtud  coannB  in  Boom, 
-wid  dmae  at  ikeh  mtor's  mtdt  Ood  aave  xa ! 
wisn't  it  atrange  that  mnr  aool  of  tliem  died 
before  the  odd  man?  Hqr be  it  wia  a  judgmeDt" 
« Wfaish^  Con,"  said  Mrs.  Flannigan,  taroiog 
from  tiu  table.  "  Wern't  the  aDonneUB  kings  in 
Adr  time  ?  Didn't  own  all  tbe  land  that  lay 
between  Lough  Erae  and  Snaabowen?  And  didn't 
the  heretica  take  their  grand  castle  and  blessed 
coDvint,  where  one  of  them  never  got  rest  or  peaoe 
for  the  curse  of  Red  Hugh  on  thim  that  made  him 
and  his  people  strangers?  An'  how  did  ould 
Bodger  stand  his  danghter  marryin'  a  Prodbtan  ? 
Kat^  Flood  ie  a  good  girl,  and  a  purty  girl,"  con- 
tinned  the  dame,  with  a  warning  look  at  her  son ; 
"  but  if  a  lady's  diild  wis  to  do  aa  her  mother  did, 
whin  wud  they  get  over  the  disgrace?  Frank, 
a  wid  like  to  know  what  ye'r  signing  to  the  doore 
for?" 

The  yoidb  for  whose  e^fication  her  last  remarks 
bad  beeia  made,  answered,  widk  an  additional  point 
at  (be  entmnce,  "  Kate^  Flood's  coimn'  up,  mother ; 
I  see  her  bonnet  passm'  the  windy,  iu*  mother, 
dear,'*  he  continned,  in  an  earnest  whisper,  "ax  her 
to  stay,  for  her  unde 's  a  Prosbetarim,  and  the 
oraytor  has  no  fon.  Bhnimber,  she 's  an  orpban, 
mother." 

The  matron's  brow  relaxed  at  the  last  observa- 
tion, and  brightened  into  a  glow  of  joyons  hoei»- 
talify  peculiar  to  the  faces  of  her  coontry,  as  a  fair 
dender  girl,  in  a  bright  crimson  gown,  dadiing 
shawl,  and  gaily-trimmed  straw  bonnet,  from  be- 
neath which  a  quantity  of  long  black  curls  fell  on 
ail  ndas,  stepped  lightly  in,  with  a  curtsey  to  the 
company,  and  Good  evening  ladies  and  gentle- 
min." 

"  Ye'r  jist  in  time,  Eatey,  aTonmeen,"  said  Mrs. 
Flanmgan,  seinng  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  of 
vhich  she  proceeded  to  divest  the  visitor ;  "jist  in 
time  to  give  as  the  pleasure  of  yer  company.  Aff 
wid  ye,  Frank,  an'  tell  her  daoent  uncle  that  Miss 
Flood's  going  to  stay  wid  us  till  the  momin*,  be- 
kase  it  'U  be  late  afore  the  fun's  over !"  Frank 
was  out  of  the  door  before  his  mother's  explanation 
was  finished,  and  Katey,  after  many  &int  apolo- 
^es,  which  called  forth  further  pressing,  permitted 
her  shawl  to  be  removed  by  the  active  hands  of  the 
two  Misses  Flanmgan;  while  Con  Oallaghan,  with 
much  less  persuasion,  agreed  to  deposit  his  basket 
in  the  comer,  and  the  feast  proceeded. 

The  indi^doal  whose  decease  had  occasioned 
these  various  comments  was,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  the  Tyrconnel 
<AAe&  in  their  native  land,  and  known  thron^^oot 
the  country,  in  right  of  his  tall  stature  and  high 
pretensions,  as  Rodger  More  of  Glashagh,  such 
being  the  vemacolar  name  of  the  locality  which 
be  inhabited,  a  bleak  ridge  of  that  continuation  of 
heath  and  sand  sloping  down  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea  some  miles  to  the  east  of  Donegal,  and 
being  topographically  known  as  the  Barony  of 
Boylagh.  'The  hat  of  the  O'Donnells  differed 
littie  from  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  period  in  the 
matter  of  property,  except  that  he  occupied  a  long 
old  house,  called  in  that  neighbourhood  the  Bawn, 
witit  a  front  entrmce  in  its  gable,  and  every  house- 


hold office,  frcMDi  fte  kilahen  to  tb«  malt-kiSn,  gnw 
nary  and  cowhouse  included,  nndor  the  sane  roof; 
and  some  houdred  acres  of  scanty  pasture  and  un- 
reclaimed heath,  to  which  the  thonunds  «nce  pos- 
Msaed  by  his  ftmily  bad  dwindled;  not  to  spask 
of  a  matchlodc  miu^et,  sud  to  have  done  good 
service  at  the  Battle  of  the  Blackwater,  an  old  cross- 
hilted  sword,  and  a  ailver-rinuoed  horn  decorated 
with  the  family  crest ;  yet  never  did  Bed  Hugh 
himself,  in  the  grandest  of  his  feasts,  whi(^  tra- 
dition says  preceded  tbe  blowing-up  of  his  castle, 
exhibit  more  tameless  pride  of  lineage  than  the 
master  of  the  Bawn; 

As  long  as  the  sorronuding  peasantry  could 
recollect,  there  had  been  an  unslterable  line  <^ 
demarcation  drawn  between  the  O'Donnell  funily 
and  their  nei^boais.  They  wore  the  same  gray 
freize  and  rarely  renewed  stuff,  attended  fiurs,  wakes, 
and  merry-makings  of  all  kinds,  bat  never  dther 
foagbt  or  danced  with  any  of  inferior  descent—and 
having  no  equals,  thore  was  littie  o^rtonity  for 
these  then  finvomite  ezennses — always  expected  tiie 
beat  seats,  and  never  answered  any  who  did  not 
address  tbem  with  beoomiog  reverence  and  appro- 
priate titles. 

Rodger  had  been  his  father's  only  son,  and  when 
a  very  young  man  was  suit  forth,  mounted  on  the 
(mly  horse  in  the  barony,  in  the  spirit  of  duvalry, 
to  search  for  stmie  of  the  old  Milesian  stocks 
worthy  to  share  his  name.  His  path  was  towari^ 
the  south ;  and  in  two  months  he  returned,  carrying 
in  triumph  behind  him  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  with 
the  broad  white  brow  and  fine  but  melaudioly 
countenance  so  common  amongst  the  peasantry  of 
Monster  and  Oonnau^it  The  neighbours 
covered  that  she  was  even  prouder  than  hinudf, 
ttkough  her  noble  lineage  was  never  correctly 
ascertained  in  Don^l ;  hat  her  dowry  coosirted 
of  aa  old  gown  with  a  ten-foot  txain  of  saffron- 
coloured  satan,  and  a  massive  gold  ^  ring  said  to 
possess  a  diarm  against  the  evil-eye,  vfaidi  wen 
forthwith  lud  up  among  the  arohives  of  the  Bawn. 

The  *'  infur"  or  home-eoming  of  the  bride  was 
celebrated  with  those  remnants  of  regal  hospitality 
in  which  the  last  of  the  O'Donnells  delighted  to  in- 
dulge ;  there  were  potatoes,  butter,  and  whiskey, 
not  forgetting  tobacco  and  dancing,  ad  Ubttum, 
during  three  days  for  all  comers,  and  the  feetival 
was  by  no  means  slighted  by  non-attendance. 
The  decease  of  Rodger's  parents,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  bis  &mily,  were  attended  by  wakes 
and  christenings  on  a  scale  of  no  less  liberality, 
which,  together  with  a  coi^nt  and  gratuitous 
entertatnmmt  of  all  travellers,  from  the  wandering 
pauper  to  the  benighted  sportsman,  and  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  O'Donnells  would  be  sbml  engaged 
in  manual  labour,  made  regular  and  ruinous  in- 
roads on  the  fomily  finances. 

The  moorland  larm  gradually  diminished,  and 
the  number  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  lessened,  as 
Rodger  and  his  helpmate  grew  old  and  their  chil- 
dren grew  up  around  them ;  but  the  man  still  con- 
tinued to  wear  his  indescribable  hat  at  all  times 
and  places,  the  mass  not  even  excepted,  and  pre- 
side over  his  company  at  the  kitch»)  table,  thou^ 
tiia  &re  was  only  potdstteauakbcSkBgl^with 
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the  i^r  of  mal  Game  entertMning  the  SpanUh 
minces  in  the  bonqaet-hall  of  hie  casUe,  wfawe 
Bodger  repaired  with  his  whole  family  every  Easter- 
night,  in  order  to  claim  poaseesion  of  the  hearth  in 
the  name  of  his  ancestors,  and  pray  that  it  might 
never  be  lighted  while  in  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers ;  after  which  Ihey  proceeded  to  ponr  forth 
uieir  prayers  over  the  family  barying-place  still 
retained  in  the  site  of  the  chancel  4^  that  rained 
monastery. 

NeighboQTB  were  still  expected  to  know,  and 
strangers  qnickly  admonished  of  their  dnty  in  the 
matter  of  styling  him  Sir  Ro^er,  hia  wife  Lady 
Nelly,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  family 
accordingly ;  sndi  as  Master  Mnrtagh  and  Miss 
Allien.  Even  their  only  female  servant,  who 
boasted  that  all  her  name  had  served  the  O'Donnella, 
expected  to  be  known  as  MisfreaB  Norah.  ntese 
dimnctionB  had  been  Claimed  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  were  conceded  partly  to  the  ancient 
rank  and  partly  to  the  exacting  pride  of  the  family. 
Bat  fimds  are  the  sinews  of  human  dignity  as  well 
as  war;  and  as  they  unfortunately  decreased,  while 
Rod^r's  demands  on  the  respect  of  his  neighbours 
contmued  in  all  their  ancient  exorbitance,  these 
rec[aiaitions  came  to  be  grudged,  then  quarrelled 
with,  and  finally  regarded  as  a  public  nuisance. 

Rodger's  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  their  father  declared  all  Ireland  hadn't 
their  equals  for  either  blood  or  beauty,  and  they 
were  quite  as  proud  of  themselves,  though  all  were 
grave  and  dark  of  countenance,  except  Unagh,  the 
youngest,  who  had  shown  from  her  childhood  a 
wild  flow  of  free  and  boundless  spirit^  varied  at 
times  by  moments  of  most  dreary  thought,  like  the 
Bunbon^  and  deep  shadows  of  her  native  moun- 1 
tains.  The  fiUher  sud  it  had  been  ao  with  the 
brareet  chiefa  of  the  race,  and  wished  his  danghter 
had  been  bom  in  Spain,  that  she  might  &id  a 
match  among  the  descendants  of  the  great  O'Neal, 
who  still  claimed  to  be  princce  of  Ulster.  But  Unagh 
found  a  different  match  for  herself;  to  the  astoni^- 
ment  and  almost  horror  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, the  girl,  in  her  twenty-first  year,  married  the 
son  of  a  small  fanner  in  the  locality,  sud  to  be  of 
Bcottiah  descent  and  a  Presbyterian. 

The  project  was  executed  with  the  characteristic 
promptitade  and  determination  of  her  people. 
Unagh  had  no  coniidant,  and  none  could  tell  how 
the  courtship  was  carried  on;  but,  early  one 
summer  morning,  while  the  household  slept,  she 
rose  and  equipped  herself  in  a  dress  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  her  lover,  who  waited  outside, 
and  depcsited  her  ordinary  garments,  with  a  rosary 
and  a  small  crucifix  she  had  always  worn,  beside 
her  mother's  bed,  left  her  home,  and  repured  with 
him  to  his  father's  house,  about  six  miles  oCf,  where 
they  were  married  the  same  day  by  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman ;  and  from  that  day  she  conformed  to 
the  fashions  of  his  faith  and  people.  The  glory 
of  a  conversion,  and  the  respect  which  still  lin- 
gered round  the  name  she  had  given  up,  recon- 
ciled the  young  man's  family  to  the  match.  They 
had  but  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  already  mar- 
ried, and  the  parents  divided  the  farm  between 
them.   Unagh  and  her  husband  were  industrious. 


and  prospeTed  aecovdiiigly.  They  aeoned  hqipy 
in  the  dbction  of  each  otiier,  but  the  fiadies  m 
wild  merriment  for  iriiich  the  giri  had  been  re- 
markable never  returned  upm  her  wedded  life. 
Bhe  had  never  expected  nor  sought  to  be  forgiven, 
and,  indeed,  a[^eared  to  forget  her  former  kin- 
dred and  name.  She  never  spoke  of  them,  nor 
they  of  her ;  bat  the  effect  of  that  marriage  in  the 
household  was  strange  and  terrible.  With  the 
consent  of  all,  the  father  disposed  of  half  his  land, 
and  on  the  proceeds  his  sons  set  out  for  Rome  to 
a  monastery  endowed  there  by  some  of  thdr  wan- 
dering ancestors,  and  the  two  remainii^  eaten 
next  day  took  their  dqiartnre  for  a  conrent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Limerick.  Sir  Rodger  and 
Lady  Nell  also  atarted  southward,  it  waa  said  to 
the  seat  of  her  ladyship's  relations,  and  Donegal 
lost  si^t  of  them  for  some  time ;  though  snch  ex- 
traordinary demonrtrationa  of  thar  sense  of  the 
dugraoe  were  thought  more  tiian  soffident  for  mar- 
rying even  a  Pres^erian.  ^le  ndgfabours  railed 
against  them  till  they  were  tired.  Unagh  never 
seemed  to  observe  their  absence ;  but  her  husband 
said  she  spoke  of  them  in  her  sleep,  and  the 
woman  grew  thin  and  pale,  and  died  at  the  birth 
of  her  firet  baby.  The  young  widower  took  to 
drinking  by  way  of  consolation,  and  sunk  from 
one  step  of  reckless  degradation  to  another ;  but 
his  more  prudent  brother  took  chai^  of  his  orjdian 
child  and  farm,  when  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  intoxi- 
cation, he  enlisted  in  a  wiment  bound  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  was  said  closed  his  career  in 
that  fatal  climate  by  means  of  the  yellow  fever. 

YeuB  passed  away,  and  made  swift  ravages  in 
that  scattered  fiunily.  Death  after  death  was  an- 
nounced 1^  Mistress  Norah,  who  still  kept  poa- 
seasion  of  the  deserted  Bawn.  ¥int  the  young 
monks  at  Rome  died,  as  the  abbol^a  letter  de- 
clared, one  by  a  visitation  of  God,  and  one  by 
malaria  caught  in  the  marshes  of  the  Oampagna, 
where  he  had  been  sent  to  preach ;  then  the  two 
sisters,  of  typhus-fever,  caught  in  the  discha^  <tf 
their  duties  in  the  Limerick  Hospital ;  and,  ^st  of 
all,  the  decease  of  Lady  Nelly  was  made  known, 
wi&  the  additional  information  that,  by  her  own 
desire,  she  was  interred  in  the  saSron-coloured 
satin,  train  and  all.  Scarcely  was  this  snffidentiy 
wondered  over,  when  Sir  Rodger  himself  arrived 
at  the  Bawn,  which  he  continued  to  inhabit  in  a 
style  of  solitary  magnificence,  entertaining  all  tn? 
vellers  as  long  as  his  potatoes  lasted,  and,  as  he 
boasted,  never  taking  off  his  hat  to  any  man. 

For  more  than  fifteen  yeara  did  the  deeolatt 
chief  reside  in  his  empty  halls,  much  foaned  and 
little  liked  by  the  nfflghbomhood ;  but  time  at  last 
did  its  work  on  him  also,  and  on  the  nij^t  wboee 
events  we  have  related,  in  the  year  1789,  his  de- 
cease was  announced  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Bpa- 
honse — the  said  fabric  being  so-called  because  of  its 
proximity  to  a  fine  sulphurous  spring  near  the 
village  of  Donegal,  still  celebrated  for  many  me- 
dicinal virtues.  The  family  by  whom  it  was  ocoh 
pied  were  regarded  as  well  to  do  by  their  neigh- 
bours; and  having  no  rank  but  some  prosperont 
industry  to  boaat,  they  had  natundkjL  enrolled 
tiumselves  in  tii^'^iWAi^^^r-Ui^^  whoa 
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O'Donneirs  usamption  waa  the  nuwt  obnoxiouB. 
This  feeling  contributed  to  strengthen  an  old  inti- 
macy sabeiating  between  them  and  the  Hoods — 
the  family  into  which  Sir  Bodger'e  danj^tar  had 
married— in  spite  of  the  di£rawnce  of  religion, 
which,  &tal  as  its  e£RM]tB  have  becm  in  Ireland,  can 
rarely  overcome  the  socnal  disposition  of  the  pea- 
santry. Beeidea,  they  shared  we  interest  felt  for 
the  motherless  girl,  as  Kitty  was  called ;  though 
her  want  of  parents  had  been  well  supplied  by  her 
Presbyterian  uncle  and  his  wife,  who,  lutving  no 
iamily,  had  brought  her  up  as  heiress  to  the 
tenant-right  of  their  five  acres,  besides  that  for- 
merly occupied  by  her  father.  Yet  misgivings 
had  lately  crept  into  the  minds  of  the  Flannigans 
touching  their  sou's  attentions  to  the  heretic  girl, 
for  Kitty  had  becm  educated  in  her  uncle's  faith, 
and  showed  no  inclination  to  change  it;  but  she 
was  lively  and  good-natured,  and  uey  could  not 
break  off  the  acqntuntanoe. 

We  will  not  particularise  the  songs  and  dances 
in  the  performance  of  which  Frank  and  Kitty  were 
assodated  that  night;  sofBoe  it  to  say,  that  the 
harvest-feast  was  as  merry  as  most  assemblies, 
whether  in  hut  or  hall,  of  the  Und ;  and  it  was 
half-past  twelve,  old  Flannigan  said,  by  Ws  "  watch — 
that  niver  wint  well  widoot  a  ehakin,"  and  be  had 
given  her  a  rousing  one  that  morning — ^when,  after 
singing  "  £rin-go-Bragh "  in  full  chorus,  and 
drinking  a  parting  glass  to  "  thim  that  wis  far  off 
an'  thim  that  wur  gone,"  the  company  rose  to 
separate.  At  that  moment  there  came  a  low  quick 
knock  at  the  door.  "  Bless  us,  who  can  that  be  ?' , 
said  the  mother;  but  Frank  opened  it,  and  two 
tall  men,  clothed  in  long  black  mantles  and  hoods 
which  covered  their  &ce8  and  Bgures  like  the  pic- 
tures of  old  monks,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  as  if 
from  a  long  journey,  presoited  themselves.  "  Is 
Itodger  Mora  O'Donnell  of  Glasha^  dead?"  de- 
manded one  of  them  in  a  deep  but  foreign  tone. 

"We  hear  so,"  said  Frank.  "  But  won't  yon 
walk  in,  gentlemoi?" 

*'  Good  night,"  i»id  the  other ;  and  both  tnmed 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  old  casUe,  moving  so 
qnickly  that  Frank  lost  nght  of  them  in  Ihe  du>k- 
^less. 

Half  the  company  had  crowded  to  the  door,  and 
withdrawn  again,  before  the  strange  scene  was  over. 
Great  was  the  wonder  and  many  the  speculations 
it  created  among  them ;  but  in  spite  of  the  spirits 
■80  lately  consumed,  and  all  the  hilarity  of  the 
evening,  a  sudden  fear  and  depression  fell  upon 
theiu,  and  they  parted  in  quiet  groups,  old  Flanni- 
nm  seeming  in  condderaue  hute  to  bar  the  door 
ior  tiie  night 

On  the  following  monung  there  was  gathering 
and  gossip  in  the  village,  for  the  last  of  the  ODon- 
nells  was  laid  among  his  oft-menti<med  ancestors, 
where  once  rose  the  chancel  of  the  monastery. 
None  of  bis  household  rested  by  the  old  man ;  all 
had  died  far  away  but  Unagh,  and  she  was  laid 
among  the  dead  whose  faith  she  had  chosen.  80 
tliey  made  his  ^ve,  under  the  direction  of  the 
priest  of  the  pansh,  close  beside  a  deep-sunk  block 
of  granite,  scnlptured  with  mitre,  and  ctozier, 
and  chidice,  and  traditioaaUy  siud  to  cover  the 


resting-i^ace  of  an  exile  of  bis  line,  who,  after 
gaining  great  honours  and  wealth  in  the  Spanish 
service,  had  renounced  the  world,  and  died  an  abbot 
of  the  monastery  just  before  its  ruin. 

Of  the  strangers  who  had  knocked  at  their 
door  the  Flannigans  could  learn  no  intelligence ; 
no  one  beddes  had  seen  them,  nor  had  they  called 
at  the  Bawn,  aa  was  testified  by  Mistress  Norah, 
who  still  kept  possession,  till  the  county  magis- 
trates could  decide  whether  the  tenement  reverted 
to  the  priest  or  the  O'Meighans  of  Dooran,  whose 
rival  claims  by  this  time  threatened  the  parish 
with  a  faction  war ;  but  both  were  determined  on 
the  exclusion  of  "Prosbetarian  K&tey,"  and  the 
Floods  were  too  prudent  to  oppose  their  feeble 
interest  to  such  a  formidable  array.  "  I  hive 
enuff,  wid  God's  blisan',"  said  the  girl,  "  and  I 
don't  want  the  leavins  ov  thim  that  niver  acknow- 
ledged me;"  and  her  Catholic  neighbours  remarked 
that, "  if  die  belonged  to  the  thrne  ould  Ohnrch, 
the  ioyB  wud  make  Donegal  too  hot  from  the  man 
that  vnul  ax  it  her ;  but  dte  didn't,  and  the 
more  wis  the  pity-" 

"  Mary,  dear,  a'm  goin*  to  ax  a  &vour  o£f  ye," 
said  Fruih  Flannigan  to  his  sister,  aa  they  stood 
together  at  the  door  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  when 
the  red  September  sunset  was  fading  from  the 
hills,  and  through  the  keen,  breezeless  twilight,  now 
bright  with  the  rising  of  the  harvest  moon,  shone 
gleams  of  ruddy  hearthlight  from  the  windows  of 
tiie  village. 

"  Out  wid  it,  Frank,"  said  Mary.  "  Shnre  there's 
nothing  in  life  I  woiUdn't  do  for  ye ;  an'  maybe 
it  *s  not  to  tell  that  your  goin'  down  to  the  Prosbe- 
tarian  meetiu' -house  to  see  Katey  Flood,  and  walk 
home  wid  her  from  the  night  preachin'." 

"More  nor  that,  Mary,"  responded  Frank.  "A 
want  you  to  say  ye  forgot  yer  rosary  this  moroin' 
at  Fatiier  O'GIeery's,  an'  ax  me  to  ^  down  for  it. 
Hind  what  a  did  for  ye  and  Keal  Dongherty  last 
Sunday  at  the  ehappU." 

"Well,  here's  the  beads  for  ye,"  said  Marj', 
after  a  pause.  *•  God  help  us,  Frwik,  I  wish  it  wis 
another  place  ye  wnr  goin' ;  but  mind,  be  back 
soon,  an'  I'll  go  in  and  tell  the  story  for  ye." 

The  story  was  told,  and  Frank,  not  without 
some  weU-anected  hesitation,  touching  the  length 
of  the  way  and  his  own  fatigue  ^ter  digging 
potatoes  all  the  week,  was  despatched,  blackthorn 
in  hand,  to  bring  back  the  rosary  from  Father 
O'Cleery's.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away ;  Mary 
talked,  laughed,  and  sang  with  the  rarious  drop- 
pers-in  who  gathered  round  her  father's  hearth ;  but 
(Hie  after  anouier  they  went  home,  even  Neal  Dough- 
erty himself  departed,  and  the  lather  and  mother 
hegaxL  to  wonder  what  could  keep  Frank  00  long. 

«  Go,  all  of  yez,  to  bed,"  said  Mary, «  an'  IH  set 
up  for  him ;  maybe  him  an'  Neid  Dougherty  his 
met,  an'  wint  to  rumble  the  bum  for  trouts." 
Though  but  half  satisfied  with  this  surmise,  the 
parents  retired  to  rest ;  but  Kathleen  would  not 
leave  her  sister,  and  the  two  sat  and  talked  by  the 
fire.  Another  hour  passed  away;  Kathleen  grew 
impatient,  and  Mary  terrified,  when,  without,  they 
heard  a  slow  coming  step,  and  both  sistersiran  to 
the  door ;  it  was  Franks  igit39ietyAax^>iu^«&red 
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Hka  mt  vom  oat;  his  bkdcdunn  and  hat  were 
foae,  and  as  liu  ftroRg^  MI  npon  Ids  fiuM  tlwy 
mw  it  was  (j^bastly  pale. 

''fVaidt,  dear,  wbalTs  the  matter?  an'  what  kept 
ye  ?    Hive  ye  ^  the  beads  7*  said  Uaiy. 

"A  think  a  hive,  Man^"  said  her  brother,  in  a 
hoarse  ^isper.  "  Bat  Fll  tell  no  more  Ites^  an' 
I'm  sorry  a  iver  axed  yon  to  tell  them  for  me. 
Qbls,'*  he  continaed,  "  I  hive  Men  a  queer  sight, 
an*  one  111  not  forget  in  a  hnnr.  Whifiht !  an'  Til 
tell  it  to  yez  while  the  rinses  is  left  in  me.  Instead 
of  goin'  to  Father  O'Cleery's,  a  went  to  the  Pros* 
betuian  meedng-house.  to  see  Katey,  portendin'  to 
hear  the  night  preachin*.  A  said  the  Creed  an' 
the  Ten  Commandmente  till  myself  all  the  time  of 
Ae  sarmin,  and  a  long  sarmin  it  wis;  aflter  tb&t,  to 
be  sore,  we  had  tay  at  Eatey's  nncle's,  and  Ea^y 
spoke  md  me  a  while  at  (be  doore,  an'  a  was 
eaahi  home  like  a  lampli^tter,  maybe  three 
hours  ago.  Tes  know  a  mtd  to  pass  the  oald  mo- 
nastery, bnt  there  lia  no  fear  in  my  mind,  when 
tlorongh  one  of  its  great  arehea  diere  eame  a  glare 
of  light,  an'  oat  walked,  aa  Vm  a  livin'  man,  wan 
of  the  very  monks  that  spoke  to  me  the  night  of 
onid  Rodger  died.  '  Gome  in,  yptmg  nwn,'  saia 
he,  catching  me  by  the  skirt  '  This  is  the  night 
of  (yDonnell's  pinnince,  an'  a  mass  '11  do  ye  no 
harm  afther  a  heretic  sarmin.'  A  had  sinse  to 
craas  meself,  bnt  the  monk  didn't  heed  that,  and 
he  led  me  in  by  the  skirt  where  a  company  was 
stanin'  round  an  open  grave,  an',  bless  ns  all !  it 
•ms  the  grave  of  oold  Rodger,  wid  the  ould  abbot's 
tombstone  covered  like  an  al^er,  candles  an*  all. 
It  wis  as  light  aa  day ;  bnt.  Holy  Vargin!  what  a 
eongr^^ion  they  war !  I  saw  oald  Rodger,  jist 
aa  he  osed  to  be— bat^  Mary,  he  hadn't  his  hat  on 
him — kneelin*  beside  Lady  Ketly  wid  the  yalla 
satin  gown,  an' the  thrainysvds  buiind  her;ui'  two 
dressed  in  qoare  black  clothes,  wid  the  daA,  sor- 
rowfol  fitoes  of  the  fpT\a  that  wint  to  the  convint 
in  Limerick ;  the  two  monks,  for  the  other  wis  there; 
and  whin  their  hoods  fell  back,  a  saw  they  had 
ihaved  heads  and  long  black  beards.  Wan  wis 
sayin'  mass,  an'  the  other  was  clarkin'  it;  and 
close  beside  the  altber,  wid  all  the  light  fallin' 
on  her,  wis  a  woman,  but,  girls,  a  couldn't  see 
her  face  for  the  winding-sheet  Down  I  wint  on 
my  knees,  and  tried  to  pray,  for  they  were  all 
pn^'  ronn'  me,  an'  oold  Rodger  thelondest;  hat, 


GodUinnat  wfasn  a  looked  iq>  to  ■eethenuing 
of theHoat.iAownlfcedmhntoaldNonfa.  Aend 
Btan^  no  motj),  aft'  idM  a  did  a  ean't  tell  rn ;  bit 
a  mind  to  be  mamB*  wild  over  hedgea  and  Atebei, 
tin  at  last  a  com  to  mesdf  on  the  very  dwrsa  of 
Lonj^  Eake ;  bat,  Ihry,  dear,  a  have  got  home  t» 
tellyou,  any  way." 

The  scream  of  wound-up  terror  that  burst  from 
the  sisters  as  he  concluded  roused  the  paroit  pair ; 
bnt  the  family  slept  no  more  that  night  Eariy  next 
morning  they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  bonae  of 
Father  O'Cleery,  where  Frank  related  with  the 
same  aocuraey  what  he  had  witneased  in  thechanod 
of  the  <dd  raMiastery.  His  reverrace  was  at  first 
dispoaed  to  treat  the  whole  as  aa  imaghury  tide; 
bat  while  ragaged  in  persoadii^  Fnmk  that  he 
had  dra^  something  stronger  than  water  befion 
quitting  the  house  ^  Eitty*8  onde,  inteftHgenoe 
arrived  that  dd  Norah  had  been  fboi^  dead  in  bed 
by  a  traveller  who  had  called  at  die  Bawn ;  and  Ae 
grave  where  Kitty  flood's  mother  had  repoaed  ibr 
80  many  yesn  in  the  Protestant  chnrehyaid  had 
been  opened  daring  the  night  the  tombetrae  over* 
thrown,  and  the  moulderii^  remains  removed. 

The  story  had  by  this  time  roused  the  whole 
locality;  and  a  considerable  number,  under  the 
direction  of  the  pri^t  proceeded  to  the  monastery, 
where  they  discovered  old  Rodger's  grave  hiid 
been  evidently  disturbed,  and,  on  ezffiuinati(»,  the 
coffin  of  his  long-disowned  daaghter  waa  fbmid 
placed  beside  his  own.  How  the  whole  bosineM 
had  been  effected  was  never  satisfactorily  explained ; 
there  were  traces  of  steps  about  the  grave,  hot  aU 
were  the  impressions  of  the  old  monastic  saodaL 
The  peasantry  still  believe  it  to  have  been  ths 
work  a!  the  dead,  vAo  were  thus  oU^^  to  ez- 
juate  in  some  measore  die  nnfoi^ving  ^de  of 
their  lives.  After  the  oocnrrenci^  Uia  pneataaad 
the  O'Meighans  of  Dooran,  with  one  consent,  re- 
nounced their  claims  in  fevoar  of  Kit^  Flood ; 
the  objections  of  Frank's  family  to  their  son  mar- 
rying a  heretic  were  gradually  sofUned,  until  at 
lengdi  the  Bawn  was  inhabited  by  a  generation  of 
Fhmnigans.  It  is  even  said  that  the  story  eon- 
tributed  to  diminish  the  party  hostility  exiatiflg 
between  Protestant  and  C^ithoUc  in  that  diatiiet. 
wMoh  was,  after  all,  the  beat  effiset  of  O'DoracWa 
Penance. 


THE  PALLS  OF  THE  CLYDE. 


Our  life  rolls  on,  through  weal  and  woe  ; 
Time  ever  doth  his  harvest  mow ; 
Hope  ever  doth  a  fresh  one  sow ; 
Clyde,  foaming,  ever  falleth  so. 

All  changeth  in  man's  world  below. 
What  now  is  high,  now  sinketh  low ; 
All  diinga  onto  their  &te  do  go ; 
Olyde^  filling,  ever  foamelh  so. 


The  birds  their  times  appointed  know  ; 
In  forest  depths  the  great  trees  grow ; 
In  winter  duly  comes  the  snow ; 
Clyde,  foaming,  ever  ftdteth  so. 

The  flowers  aye  m  season  blow ; 
In  rain  aye  hangs  the  promised  bow ; 
Ordered  eveats  in seqoenoe&w:  i „ 
Clyde,  iUUpg^i^ftMiBttjiPgl^ 
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LONDON  AS  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS  « 


Our  English  Solomon's  dread  of  witches  and 
toWco  u  well-known;  Imt  there  waa  a  third 
anbiect  which  distnrbeid  the  royal  equanimity 
Badly — and  no  marrel,  since  it  had  already  dis- 
quieted the  masculine  heart  of  his  {ffedecessor — 
lumely,  the  inoreadng  size  of  London.  There 
\na,  to  be  snre,  the  old  projdiecy  of  Mother 
Bhipto: 


Sifort  ^         T*Qt  of  ti^itf  fifaglfeom  bt 

#||iiU  m^V^t  HiHl  atanU  ia  ^«  tRMtft  of 
ftonlron; 

but  then  the  ntterer  was  a  sort  of  weird-woman, 
and  it  was  the  wont  of  such  hags,  as  the  royal 
demonologist  well-knew,  "  to  palter  with  ns  in  a 
double  sense."  The  prophecy  was  disregarded, 
and  legal  enactments  forbade  any  further  building 
in  London,  which  was  then  beginning  to  dilate 
itself  in  a  manner  quite  alarming  to  people  who 
Hked  liungs  aa  tbey  were,  and  thcmght  progresuon 
and  innovation  synonymous. 

We  leave  the  fabulous  history  of  London — 
Qeoikxy  of  Momnouth's  "  iniquitous  romance,"  as 
Ifaitiand  styles  it — to  be  discnsaed  by  Welsh 
ardueologuts,  by  those  who  clin^  to  old  traditions 
of  the  exterminaHon  of  one  portion  of  the  An<nent 
Britons,  and  the  retreat  into  Wales  of  the  remnant 
nndestroyed;  we  leave  to  these  such  fondly- 
cherished  &bles,  merely  requesting  them  to  h&str 
in  mind  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  charters  are  some- 
times attested  by  men  whose  names  betray  their 
Celtic  origin,  and  that  a  portion  of  our  rostic  popu- 
lation have  still  the  em^I  features  and  sloe-black 
eyes  of  another  and  an  earlier  race.  We  do  not 
xoeddle  with  London  before  the  invasion  of  Geeaar, 
and  of  its  history  a  long  time  subsequently  we 
confess  ourselves  jnvfoundly  ignorant;  but  we 
hold  with  the  author  of  a  moat  sensible  paper 
which  appears  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Archao- 
logia,  ataat  Roman  London  at  first  embraced  but 
a  small  ^rtion  of  what  at  a  later  period  was  in- 
closed within  the  dty  walls.  Following  1^  sng- 
gestion,  tiiere  appearo  to  us  the  best  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  castrum  of  the  invaders,  however 
it  may  have  been  enlarged  subeequenUy,  was  a 
parallelogram,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Thames,  a  natural  bulwark,  and  on  the  north  by 
that  marshy  land  which  of  old  time  gave  the  name 
to  Fenehurck-ttreet,  and  watered  by  the  little 
stream  the  memory  of  which  is  perpetuated  in 
the  ward  of  Langboume ;  that  its  western  limit 
was  Walbrook,  where  stood  Dowgate,  not — as  the 
old  chroniclers  state,  following  each  other  like  sheep 
leaping  aiier  the  bellwether  through  a  gap  in  a 
hedge — not  on  llie  banks  of  the  river,  but  dose  to 
tills  stream,  for  nearly  three  centuries  shut  out  from 


cockney  view,  though,  aa  honest  Stow  tells  us,  in 
his  time  so  swollen  occasionally  by  the  rain  as  to- 
become  dangerous  to  pedestrians.  The  Roman 
cocfrum,  we  agree  with  our  antaqnair,  tenoinated 
eastward  near  the  Chistom-house ;  and  here  we  find 
Billing^ate,  not  a  water-gate,  bu^  like  that  at  the 
other  e^  an  approach  oy  land.  The  obviow 
Saxon  name  of  uiis  erecticm  invites  a  more  jAaor 
sible  iUu8trati(m  than  that  inroposed  Ir^  the  cfazo- 
niders.  If  tibese  conjectures  as  to  the  fint  Roman 
station  in  London  be  admitted,  we  may  suppose 
that  Eastcheap  md  C^non-street,  in  which  we 
find  Ltmdon  Stone,  was  the  high  street  or  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare.  The  pulling  down  of  the 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon-street  at 
this  time  may  elicit,  further  proofs  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  hypothesis,  since  it  will  doubtless  bring 
to  light  the  foundations  of  many  vesligm  of  Roman 
London.  Many  traces  of  the  bnUdin^  of  the 
masters  of  the  world,  and  numy  minor  objects,  were 
discovered  in  Eastcheap  at  the  time  <^  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  houses  for  approaches  to  the  new  bridge ; 
and  while  we  write,  the  ground  behind  Budge-row, 
which  has  just  been  cleared  of  houses,  affords  good 
evidence  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

One  of  the  most  curious  evidences  of  the 
Roman  sway  in  Britain  is  the  discovery,  from 
time  to  ^e,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oldest  churches, 
of  vast  quantitiee  of  the  bones  and  horns  of  animals ; 
s  fact  which  favours  the  conjecture  that  the  Chris- 
tian churches  were  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Pagan  temples.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  when 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
found  many  relics  of  the  same  description,  and 
had  good  reason,  as  it  appears  to  us,  for  his  hypo- 
thesis that  a  Pagan  temple  once  occupied  this  site. 

What  London  was  in  the  dedine  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  Christian  Saxon  times,  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. It  must  have  contained  many  conuderable 
public  buildings  which  the  great  fire,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Norman  Oonqnest,  could 
not  have  utterly  destroyed.  Nor  oonld  all  traees 
of  the  Roman  dty  have  been  obliterated  in  the 
like  calamities  which  befd  it  in  1087  and  1135. 
In  the  Saxon  times  some  idea  of  its  importance 
may  be'formed  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  less  than  eight  moneyers  employed  in  it,  while 
to  Canterbury  seven,  and  to  Winchester  only  ax, 
were  assigned. 

In  the  reign  of  H«niy  the  Second  the  city  had 
seven  gates,  Aldgate  being  evidently  one  of  the 
oldest.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Eadgar,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  !F^tz  Stephen 
tells  us  that  a  wall  extended  aXoag  the  banks  of  the 
river — an  assertion  wli^  Salmon  disputes;  but 
Maitland  maintains  that  there  must  origmally  have 
been  audi  a  defence,  grounding  his  bditf  <m  the 


*  Anecdote*  of  London  ud  its  Cdebritin.   hj  J.  H.  Jesae.   BenUqr.  18S0. 
ThulMiiwn'i  Tokena  eamat  ia  Loodon,  jkc.  botwcea  the  Ten  IfrU  nod  107^       3. Akanwn. . 


J.R.SmltL  1849. 


Wartniirteri  Menorids oftfae  Cil7,  a  CoIIa|erk^ 
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ZiONOON  AB  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS. 


rapid  desCrtiction  of  the  banks  of  the  Tluunea  by 
ike  action  of  the  tides  for  a  long  period.  Ludgate, 
according  to  Cambrian  romance,  took  its  name 
from  H^g  Lnd;  and  ao  firmly  had  this  fiction 
been  engrafted  in.  the  popular  mmd,  that  when  the 
gate  was  rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  Bjlizabeth,  the 
figures  of  King  Lnd  and  his  two  sons  were  set  up 
over  it :  "the  mixture  of  a  lie  doHi  ever  add  plea- 
eure."  There  is  an  anecdote  of  this  gate,  however, 
which  appears  well  authenticated,  and  which  has 
an  air  and  charm  of  romance  about  it  that  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  harsher  fcatores  of  a  rude  age. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Ludgate  was  a  wretched 
prison  for  debtors.  One  Stephen  Forster,  the 
victim  of  ill-luck  and  impecuniosity,  was  Incar- 
cerated here,  and  begged,  with  its  other  denizens, 
«t  the  grated  windows  looking  on  the  footway, 
like  some  of  the  late  wretched  inmates  of  the 
Fleet  in  our  own  times.  A  buxom  widow  one 
^y  passed  this  den  of  misery,  and,  struck  with  his 
«ppearance,  took  compasdon  on  him.  ^How 
much,"  inquired  the  dame*  "will  procure  your 
release  from  this  place  ?"  "  Twenty  poonds,"  was 
the  reply.  Stephen  Forster  found  a  friend  in  the 
widow:  she  paid  his  debts,  released  him  from 
prison,  and  took  him  into  her  service.  The  sequel 
may  be  grneseed;  "pity  is  akin  to  love" — the 
freed  debtor  married  his  benefactress,  became  a 
prosperous  merchant,  grew  rich,  and  served  the 
office  of  mayor  with  great  credit.  To  his  eternal 
honour,  Stephen  Forster  foi^ot  not  the  abject  state 
in  which  his  partner  had  found  him.  He  could  not 
pay  the  debts  of  every  unfortunate  fellow-citizen, 
bnt  he  could  alleviate  the  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  {oisons  of  those  days ;  and  in  compas- 
sion for  the  less  fortunate  victims  of  debt  and  dis- 
grace, he,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  wife,  enlarged 
uie  limits  of  the  prison,  made  the  rooms  free  to 
■debtors,  and  settled  a  salary  on  llie  chapkfin. 
According  to  Stow,  a  hnea  plate,  inscribed  wi&  a 
memorial  of  this  act  of  philanthropy  in  the  d<^grel 
of  the  time,  was  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  cha]^. 

The  walls  of  London  before  the  invention  and 
general  use  of  artillery,  must  have  afforded  a  suf- 
ficient defence  to  its  citizens,"  who  were  well 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and,  tiiough  engaged  in 
trade  and  merchandise,  could,  at  any  emei^ncy, 
be  called  into  active  service.  No  better  proof  could 
be  ^ven  of  this  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  who,  when  the  rebel  lords  had  assembled 
with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  him  at  Windsor, 
■posted  to  London,  and,  arriving  at  night,  marched 
out  at  daybreak  the  next  monung  with  an  army  of 
ten  thouund  well-armed  dtizens. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  old  London,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  EUzabeUi,  may  be  seen 
in  the  map  by  Balph  Aggas.  East  Smitmield  was 
then,  indeed,  a  field  and  nothing  more ;  St  Kathe- 
rine's  had  its  church,  its  gardens,  and  its  large  trees. 
Without  Aldgate  there  was  a  goodly  row  of  houses 
on  either  side  of  Whttechapel,  beyond  which, 
northward,  were  garden^  laid  out  in  the  prim 

*  At  the  coBUDeneement  of  the  twelfth  ceatnry  tbc  Ixindoiim, 
Tor  their  farther  defence,  nude  a  deep  ditck  outside  their  walls, 
innraidi  of  two  hnndno  ftat  vide.  Two  ytun  wm  ooci^  is 
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and  formal  style  that  delighted  our  forefathers. 
Westward  was  a  row.  of  houses  flanking  Horaids- 
ditch»  beyond  which,  meadows,  indoding  Spital- 
fieldfr— in  the  days  of  Roman  oco^ation  a  burial- 
ground,  as  remains  there  discorered  amply  testify 
— stretched  away  to  the  distant  hills,  across  a 
country  now  densely  inhabited  by  a  squalid  and 
wretched  population,  of  whose  existence  the  deni- 
zens  of  ^e  "West-end"  are  scarcely  cognisant, 
and  of  whose  mode  of  life  they  can  form  no  con- 
ception. Bishop^ate-street  had  then  its  booses, 
stretching,  though  straggling,  as  far  as  Shoreditdi, 
fields  and  gardens  flanking  it  on  the  west,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Flnsbury.  "  Cripplegate-withoot," 
was  even  at  that  time  more  thickly  populated,  and 
so  were  the  neighbourhoods  of  Little  Britain  and 
Smithfield  up  to  Clerkenwell,  thou^  occupied  by 
str^gling  rows  of  housea.  Westward  of  the  last, 
the  fields  and  hedges,  intersected  by  the  highroad 
then  called  Gray's  Inn-lane,  stretched  away  to  8t 
Qilef^s.  Not  a  ungle  house  appears  in  ^  Mar- 
tin's-lane  reaching  from  this  spot  to  the  Mews  at 
Charing  Cross.  Drury-lsne  and  Covent -garden 
were  not  then  nusnomers ;  and  the  Strand,  tbongji 
an  almost  continuous  row  of  houses,  had  its  gardens 
and  its  orchards. 

Such  was  London  in  the  days  of  the  Lion  Qaeen, 
and  such  it  remained  for  nearly  a  century  later, 
unpaved,  ill-vcntilated,  iU-drained,  and,  within  the 
walls,  densely  populated.     Ko  marvel  that  the 
plague,  which  hovered  over  it  so  long,  at  length 
obtained  the  mastery,  and  had  a  fearful  triumph. 
A  glance  at  the  various  maps  produced  considerably 
within  a  century  of  that  executed  by  Aj^ja^  wiU 
show  how  Lonw)n  had  gone  on  increaung,  since  the 
days  that  its  enlargement  was  forbidden  by  royal 
veto.    It  seems  probable  that  this  commenced 
when  the  great  troubles  of  the  whole  nation  had 
absorbed  the  attention  of  those  who  might  other- 
wise have  interfered  with  local  innovadona.  Evelyn 
says,  in  his  "Diaty;*  1659,  Jme,  "To  see  thefbnnda- 
tions  laying  for  a  street  and  btuldings  in  Hatton 
Garden,  designed  for  a  Httietowne,  lately  an  ample 
garden."   This  is  good  evidence  that  London  bad 
begun  to  expand  even  at  some  distance  without  the 
w^ls,  and  that  dread  of  its  dilating  was  no  longer 
entertained  by  the  Qovemment  or  its  citizens.  'Die 
"  great  fire,"  while  it  devastated  a  large  portion  of 
the  city,  probably  tended  to  permanenUy  drive 
some  of  its  population  without  the  walls.  The 
local  tokens  issued  between  the  years  1618  and 
1672,  show  that  the  extramural  inhabifanfa  of 
London  had  become  numerous.   The  list  of  those 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  an 

*  It  is  some  ^eare  uuee  our  enriontj  trarpted  ni  to  euilon  tkc 
parliem  of  Petticoet'Iut^  a  localitr  of  which  naity  hare,  arwlrirt. 
heard ;  bnt  of  its  predae  whereaoouts  more  m,  dovbueaa, 
rant.  "  It  is  near  onto  Whitediapel  Bars,  and  miu  noitiiwaid 
towards  Saint  Hai;  Spiltle,"  aafi  Stiypo,  irtu  tdls  u  that  "ta 
ondent  times  there  were  hed(cerowg  on  coeh  aidcL  aad  uTia  fiiii. 
with  pleasant  fields  to  walk  in."  When  last  in  tlutt  DdffUww- 
hood  ve  were  shocked  and  disgnst«d  with  its  excesHte  tUUnness ; 
never  in  Eo^nd  have  we  seen  so  fonl  a  spot.  Dowfatiess  the 
"sanitary  movement"  luis  done  something  for  tbc  dmutent  of 
F*tticoat-boe,  tliongh  it  may  not  yet  be  deand  of  its  abonina- 
tioD*.  Wc  have  heard  a  tradition  of  this  place,  that  dniia^  ibe 
great  plagnc  the  makers  of  horn  Unthoms,  who  carried  on  their 
tnde  hfn,  wm  eiempt  from  the  PpstHence^faisli  need  memi 
then.  Digitized  byAjUUglC^ 
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account  has  been  pabUshed,  clearly  exhibits  a  vast 
increase  of  tradesmen  and  dealers  of  all  kinds 
without  the  walla ;  and  these,  though  composing  a 
large  number  of  families,  could  not  have  included 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  dwelling 
withoat  the  verge  of  the  old  city. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Akerman,  "we  were  without  other 
evidence,  this  pseudomoneta  would  give  ub  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  plague-hunted  London  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tniy ;  bat  it  does  more ;  it  shows  us  very  clearly 
what  neighbourhoods,  before  the  great  fire,abonnded 
with  shops  kept  by  dealers  in  small  wares,  and  the 
changes  made  in  certain  localities  on  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city.  In  this  way  we  learn  how  a  tavern 
of  some  repute,  and  also  a  coffee-house,  could  have 
existed  on  Dow^te-hill,  or  small  shops  have  been 
clustered  about  Puddle-dock." — Preface,  p.  vii. 

To  the  stranger  unacquainted  with  its  history, 
London  as  it  now  stands  is  a  riddle,  and  presents 
fewer  objects  of  antiquaiian  interest  than  any  ci^ 
in  Europe  of  the  same  sge ;  but  this  deficiency  is 
readily  explained.  The  tremendous  conflagration 
in  1666  laid  its  most  venerable  monuments  in 
ruins.  The  heat  of  the  fire,  fed  by  innumerable 
heavy-timbered  hooBes^was  so  great,  that  even  the 
vast  stones  of  the  principal  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. Evelyn,  in  bis  "Diary,"  tell  us  "the 
stoi^  of  Saint  Faules  flew  like  granadoB ;"  while 
'*  ^e  fidl  of  towers,  houses,  and  (lurches  was  like 
an  hideous  storme."  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  dated  the  8th  of  September, 
eajre : "  Yesterday  I  went  from  St  Donstan's  church 
to  BUihopsgate-street,  and  there  is  not  one  house 
standing  betwixt  those  places;  there  are  only 
within  the  wall  but  part  of  these  three  streets  re- 
maining, viz.,  part  of  Leadenhall-street,  Basing- 
hall,  and  Biahopegate-strect ;  all  ye  rest  burnt  to 
ye  ground,  and  not  soe  much  as  a  considerable 
piece  of  timber,  as  I  could  see,  secured  from  the 
fire.  It  is  impossible,  almost^  to  conceive  the  total 
destruction ;  i^l  the  churches  burnt,  nay,  some  of 
the  ehuTches,  as  Bow  churdi,  Ac,  have  not  so  much 
as  the  walls  standing."  This,  though  slightiy  over- 
drawn— for  there  were  some  nooks  that  escaped, 
as  certain  ancient  tenements  within  the  walls  still 
testify— explains  why  London,  in  our  day^  wears 
«  less  venerable  aspect  than  tbiit  of  the  old  cities 
of  the  continent^ 

LondoD,  however,  quickly  rose  from  its  ashes,  and 
swarmed  again.  Charles  Patin,  writing  a  short  time 
aAer  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  says  of  it:  "Cest 
cette  grande  viUe  qui  fait  tant  de  bruit  dans 
le  monde.  H  est  vray,  toot  ce  qu'on  en  dit; 
on  s'y  ^gare,  on  s'y  perd,  on  ne  sauroit  assez 
^imaginer  oit  va  la  multitude  du  peuple  et  I'abon- 
dance  des  richesses.  L'endroit  de  cet  efroyable 
incendie  qui  bntla  onz«  mille  maisons,  eat  au- 
jourdhuy  toute  la  beautS  de  kt  wtleT^  Fire  and 
pestilence  did  little,  however,  to  correct  the  morals 

*  London  snfferpd  tttm  the  Hunc  eknent  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  Utter  half  of  the  tercnteenth  eentni^.  In  a  circular  headed 
"  Argnmentt  for  Intuing  Uoom*  from  Pi  re,"  ismed  about  1680, 
it  ia  itated  t  wit  docs  the  mat  conflagration— Le.  within  a  apace 
of  fourteen  years — seven  Dundred  and  fif^  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  London  anil  Southwark. 

t  ReliUioas  Historiqaei^  ftc,  12mo.  I^oni,  167i.  Pp.  167. 
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of  its  inhabitants ;  and  what  Cowley  had  said  of  it 
in  its  former  state  was  as  applicable  to  its  n«w : — 

"  Let  but  thy  wicked  men  froDi  out  thefi  go,' 
Aud  all  the  foola  tbat  crowd  thee  so. 

Even  thoa,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 
A  village  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 

A  soutude  almost" 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  London 
retains  the  same  features  as  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
building, or  that  fire  alone  has  wrought  the 
changes  which  may  be  traced  in  those  quarters  of 
the  metropolis  which  the  "devouring  element" 
has  not  laid  waste.  For  nearly  a  century  the  n^n« 
of  ita  tradesmen  have  disappeared ;  pavements — not 
trottm/r — have  been  laid  down,  and  sewen  formed 
to  carry  off  the  foul  streams  of  the  kennel^  now 
on  eaoi  mde  the  carriage-road,  and  not  in  the 
middle.  At  the  present  time,  shop-fronts  change 
their  aspect  every  season,  especially  those  of  some 
of  the  linendrapers.  It  is  only  in  the  few  bye-streets 
that  we  trace  the  dull  brick  honse  of  the  Resto- 
ration, or  the  once  red  but  now  smoke-begrimed 
front,  heavy  lintel,  and  iron  rails  with  their  link- 
extinguishers — the  latter  ugnificant  relics  of  London 
when  dimly  and  imperfectly  lighted  with  oil. 

Still  London,  tiiough  denudM  of  its  most  ancient 
and  curious  remains,  abounds  in  numerous  recol- 
lections and  associations ;  and  these  have  been  the 
constant  theme  of  several  writers  during  the  last 
centtuy.  The  volumes  now  before  us  anord  good 
evidence  that  the  subject  does  not  jull ;  anecdotes 
and  traditions  of  the  metropolis  of  England  find,  it 
;  would  seem,  a  ready  sale,  and  are  still  greedily 
devoured  1^  old  and  young.  This  may  be  in 
some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  its 
older  districts  are  comparatively  littie  known,  and 
that  many  men  of  information  and  intelligence  are 
yet  ignorant  of  the  localities  which  genius,  or 
worth,  or  misfortune  have  consecrated.  The  idle 
guardsman  or  the  lounger  in  the  district  of  Bel- 
gravia  will  stare  if  asked  where  the  cavalier  poet 
Lovelace,  once  one  of  the  handsomest  and  smartest 
of  his  day,  pined  in  misery  and  died  neglected ; 
nor  will  he  care  to  know  where  Marvel  ate  his 
mntton-bone,  and  Johnson  dogmatised.  But  there 
are  minds  for  which  such  spots  will  always  have 
thdir  attractions,  and  for  sndi  there  is  an  ample 
store.  The  stru^^  to  London  will  effect  his  ob- 
ject in  much  less  time  than  heretofore  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Ctmoingham's  "  Handbook,"  a  comfnlation 
which,  while  it  necessarily  gives  us  a  good  deal  of 
that  which  was  known  before,  affords  it  in  a  con- 
densed form,  and  often  accompanied  by  information 
from  sources  inaccessible  to  most  people.  Every- 
thing that  can  make  a  ramble  through  London  in- 
teresting is  here  brought  together  in  a  form  the 
most  convenient  that  could  have  been  devised  for 
snch  a  book,  seasoned  with  scraps  topographical, 
biographical,  moral,  and  political.  Nothing  that 
could  render  such  a  guide  attractive  has  been  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  author  appears  rather  to  have  been 
oppressed  with  the  overburthen  of  the  materiel 
here  brought  together,  than  to  have  been  for  one 
moment  at  a  loss  for  relevant  matter.   If  we  were 
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quotations  from  the  old  dramatists,  and  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  books  in  which  the  language  belonga 

to  &  coarsor  age.  Theee,  though  striking  and  cha- 
racteristic of  the  manners  of  old  London,  are  ill- 
euited  to  the  tastes  of  the  present  day,  and  may, 
without  any  injur}'  to  the  book,  be  easily  ex- 
punged. 

In  an  introduction,  Mr.  Cunningham  points  out 
the  notable  things  which  the  stranger,  whatever 
may  be  his  vocation,  fJionld  endeavour  to  aee. 
The  beet  way  of  entering  London,  he  observes,  is 
by  its  noble  river : — 

Our  incestora  understood  this  thorcnifthly.  An  ambas- 
Mdor  to  the  oonrt  at  Westminster  or  Whitehall  was,  on 
landing  at  Dorer,  receiTed  by  the  goremor  of  the  caille 
Bod  the  mayor.  His  next  stage  was  to  the  great  cathedral 
city  or  England,  Canterbury-,  from  whence  the  route  waa 
to  Rochester,  where  the  noble  castle,  with  the  ships  in  the 
Mrdwavt  would  fill  bia  mind  with  lofty  ideas  of  oar 
slrength.  His  third  stage  waa  to  GmTesend,  the  eotnuiee 
to  tie  port  or  London,  where  be  was  received  by  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  King's  household  and  by  the  lord 
mayor ;  here  he  took  water  in  the  royal  galley-foist,  or 
barge,  was  rowed  towards  London,  and  landed  with  careful 
ceremony  at  the  Tower,  where  the  chief  nobility,  who 
were  waiting  to  receire  Urn,  conducted  him  in  great  sMte 
through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city  to  the  King  at  West- 
minster. The  house  assigned  to  him  was  generally  in  the 
Strand ;  and  when  his  embassy  was  over,  he  was  attended 
out  of  London  in  the  same  observant  manner.  Now  it  is 
somewhat  difTereot ;  Englishmen  and  forei^ers  enter 
London  by  the  five  main  threaliolds  of  the  pltice — the 
Londoa-bndge  Station,  Paddington,  Waterloo-bridge  Road, 
Enslon-sqnare,  and  Shoreditch.  The  traveller,  on  reaching 
Ixmdon-bridge,  obtains  an  admirable  and  almost  instanta- 
tteooB  view  of  the  Thames,  with  its  buiy  shipping  and  noble 
bridges;  the  bustle  of  streets  crowded  with  carrisKes,  carts, 
and  foot-pnSKeni^rs;  the  noble  dome  of  St.  Panl's  Cathe- 
dral, the  massive  grandeur  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
well-proportioned  Monnment  commemorative  of  the  Great 
Fbe,  wiUi  the  fine  iteeples  o)  Bow  Church,  St  Bride's,  St. 
Magnus,  and  St.  Dunstoo's-ln-tbe-East,  four  of  Wren's 
most  famous  works.  Adriveof  lessllianfive  minutes  will  take 
him  across  one  of  the  noblest  bridges  in  Europe,  and  throw 
htm  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  richest  and  largest,  best- 
lighted  and  best-drained  city  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
only  station  affording  a  favouralile  view  of  London  at  &*t 
light   The  others  are  very  bad." 

Mr.  Jcase,  in  his  preface  to  **  London  and  its 
Celebrities,"  remarks  that  much  of  his  work  has 
been  anticipated.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nearly 
every  book  which  treats  of  the  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  an  old  city.  The  following  extract  may 
Borvc  to  show  that  he  has  at  least  been  a  visitor  to 
some  of  the  localities  he  describes,  though  not  a 
partaker  in  the  unhallowed  revels  which  have  suc- 
ceeded :  it  serves,  besides,  to  show  how  spots  the 
inost  consecrated  may  be  defiled  and  desecrated : — 

**St  John's-gate  (Clerkenwell),  with  all  iU  interesting 
asBOciatinnR,  has  been  long  since  converted  into  a  public- 
house.  When  the  author  of  these  '  Memorials'  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  the  spot,  he  was  struck  by  observing  a  copy 
of  MS.  verses,  framed  and  glazed,  haagi^  m  in  the  tap- 
room,  purporting  that  in  that  apartment  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  dance  attendance  on  Cave,  the  bookseller.  The 
princijial  apartment  he  found  hung  with  tawdry  banners 
and  tinsel  armour ;  and,  on  inquiry,  was  told  that  it  was 
used  as  a  refectory  by  h  modern  order  of  Knights  of  St. 
itAo,  consisting  of  tradesmen  residing  in  the  neighboor- 
hood,  who,  entitling  themselves  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jemsalem,  elect  their  prior,  or  grand  master,  drink  beer 
and  smoke  tobacco,  and  are  not  too  prond  to  admit 
strangers  to  their  social  board,  on  payment  of  twopence  a 
head !"— Vol.  i.,  p.  414. 

Let  QB  not  weep  over  this  pollation  of  these 


sacred  precincts.  "When  things  arrive  at  the 
worst  they  mond,"  says  the  proverb:  Cardinal 
Wiseman  will,  of  course,  look  to  the  matter  at 
once,  and  whip  these  ill-omened  intruders  from 
the  hallowed  spot  1  Of  Clerkenwell  and  its  former 
attractions,  Mr.  Jesse  thus  speaks : — 

"  In  the  days  when  Fitzstephen  wrote,  the  Clerk's  Wdl 
bubbled  in  the  midst  of  vcrdut  meadows  and  shady  lutes, 
the  richly-wooded  aplands  of  Uampstead  aod  Highgalc 
rising  behind  tbem.  Such  was  Clerkenwell  when,  in  1390, 
the  Clerks  performed  here,  during  three  auccessive  days, 
in  the  presence  of  Richard  II.,  his  Queen  and  the  iiobili'ty, 
and  again  in  1409,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  wben  the 
creation  of  the  world  formed  tbe  subject  a£  their  drama, 
and  when,  in  the  words  of  Stow,  there  flocked  *  to  nee  the 
same  the  moat  port  of  tbe  nobles  and  gentles  in  England.' 
Close  to  Ray-street,  Clerkenwell,  are  some  houses  which 
still  retain  tbe  rural  denomination  of  CopiKce-row." — Vol  i, 
p.  424. 

He  [^iveB  US,  however,  no  vkw  ot  tlio  tcwctw  of 
the  picture — of  CleikenweU  in  1850,  deeming, 
perhaps,  that  a  deecaiption  of  the  squalor  ad 
wretchedness  of  a  neighbourhood  defiled  by  the 
abominations  of  the  knacker  and  the  dust -contractor 
would  be  no  ornament  to  his  pages,  and  with  this 
we  do  not  find  fault ;  but  we  pereeive,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  Mr.  Jesse 
has  not  always  exercised  that  diligence  which  is 
looked  for  in  writers  of  books  involving  matters  of 
fact  in  history  and  topography.  "Coppice"  is  a 
corruption  of  a  name  once  given  to  an  outrageous 
peculiarity  in  male  attire,  most  oetentatioiisl%''  dis- 
played in  the  days  of  our  eighth  Harry,  and,  applied 
to  the  row  of  houses  in  question,  cannot  be  tnoedtB 
any  rural  associations,  as  Mr.  Jesse  snppoees.  Dda 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  wdU-known  map  of 
London  and  its  environsi  with  whicb  our  chronider 
of  London's  celebrities  oi^t  to  be  aoqnauitod. 
Mr.  Cunningham,  with  all  his  ^genoe  and  aces- 
racy,  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  locality  and 
its  original  designation,  an  omission  whidi  be  iriD 
doubtless  supply  in  a  future  edition  of  his  **  Hand- 
book." 

Thus  much,  or  raUier  thus  little — for  the  theme 
is  endless— of  London  as  distinguished  from  Weat- 
minster,  to  which  it  has  long  been  united,  aad 
of  which  Mr.  Walcott's  book  affords  us  many 
pleasant  anecdotes ;  yet,  in  the  desire  to  give  hu 
readers  an  agreeable  volimie,  something  beyond 
"  mere  antiquarianism, "  he  has  couunitted  amnd 
blunders,  and  ventured  on  some  unsupported  otate- 
ments ;  but  as  these  have  been  most  aenaibly  and 
goodnstnredly  commented  upon  by  a  forbeari^ 
contemporary,  we  will  not  dwell  on  firalta  vbiw 
may  easily  be  expunged  from  a  aeoond  imprearioa. 
What  wc  most  dislike  is  the  tv-riter'a  obtraaitm  of 
his  orthodoxy  on  every  occasion.  As  curate  a£  St 
Margaret's,  we  consider  this  perfectly  gratnitooa, 
as  well  as  the  abuse  of  men  whose  motivea  and 
actions  require  the  calm  conaiderataon  of  thoae 
who  discuss  the  events  of  the  great  C^tU  War. 
We  are  no  apologists  for  the  violence  committed 
on  either  side  in  those  etrifeful  days;  but  ws 
protest  most  strongly  against  indiscriminate  aho&s 
such  as  that  which  Mr.  Waloott  coasideis  hinaelf 
"  as  in  duty  bound"  to  deal  out  to  some  the 
acton  in  those  sad  scenes.  ^tu^V-fetea  vm  a 
fimatic  nobody  ^tnm'mifMy^lSSS^  to  a 
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party  whose  very  fanaticiBm  rendered  them  any- 
thing but  coward."  Cook  uid  Peters  Buffiired 
tog^her ;  and  the  latter  being  hung  the  due  time, 
VM  cat  down,  and  the  process  of  quartering  com- 
menced, when;  at  the  sug^festiou  of  Colonel  Turner, 
PeteiB  was  brought  forward  that  he  might  be  wit- 
ness of  the  horrible  mutilation.  The  hangman, 
rubbing  his  bloody  bands,  asked  him  how  he  liked 
it  "  /  am  not  terrijied ;  do  your  worst"  was  the 
reply ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  his  strangled 
body  was  quivering  beneath  the  knife  of  the  execn- 
tioner.  If  Mr.  W^cott  will  take  the  pains  to  read 
aU  the  accounts  of  the  last  moments  of  the  daring 
nien  who  suffered  at  this  time,  he  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  their  determined  bearing  on  the  scaffold 
clearly  showed  that,  whatever  crimes  might  be  laid 
to  their  charge,  the  guilt  of  cowardice  could  not  be 
il^tnted  to  the  regicides. 

From  the  registers  of  St  Maigaret'a,  Mr.  Wal- 
cott  gives  ns  some  cnrious  extracts.  In  1563,  a 
j^gue  similar  to  the  infinenza  visited  Westminster, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  perform 
qunintine.  Under  this  year,  there  is  an  entry  as 
foUowa: — 


"  1563.  Item.— To  the  paynter  of  Totehill  Sbreete  for 
pitftiiinf^  of  certeyn  blew  crossea  lo  be  fyzed 
up'}  tiindrie  houses  infected,  vi  " 
A  century  later,  a  red  cross  was  the  mark  of  an 
infected  house.  Thirty  years  afterwards  the  dogs 
were  supposed  to  carry  the  plague  about  in  Qmr 
coats,  on  which  the  inhabitants  commenced  a  cru- 
^e  against  them,  and  resolved  to  abide  in  their 
filth  and  carelessness.  In  the  next  ten  years  the 
persecution  was  renewed,  and  in  1603  a  plague 
deraatated  the  parish,  when  unong  the  entries  is 
the  following : — "  Payd  for  the  graves  of  cocoj. 
poore  folk  xxxvij*vy*-" — doubtless  a  contr  ce  job. 
There  are  also  items  for  "  pitch  and  tarre  for  the 
visited  houses,  12^-,"  and  for  "papers  with  '  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us ! '  12^"  The  dogs  were  again 
assailed,  and  500  were  slaughtered  as  a  propitia- 
tion to  the  demon  of  pestilence. 

We  have  lately  heard  of  a  startling  proposition; 
namely,  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  British  city, 
Lon  ^fn,  or  the  city  of  mud  or  clay,  was  West- 
minster, and  that  London  as  now  known  was  that 
of  the  first  Roman  eastrum.  We  can  only  exclaim, 
with  the  poet, — 

"  This  is  tbe  ige  of  new  unrentions.** 


GUSTAVE  AND  HIS  DOG. 


A  TRUB  TALE. 


Taue  of  tb0  Mlitiide  of  an  Amoioaa  fisKst!— the 
intricBcy  tji  an  Indian  jangle  I — there  ia  no  forest  so 
daiolate  as  the  vall^  of  the  Thames,  no  jungle  so 
intricate  as  the  jangle  of  houses  which  springs  np 
rankly  on  its  shores. 

I  left  my  chambers  the  other  day  at  the  dingy 
hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  wendiiu;  my 
way  pest  St.  Clement* s  Church,  turned  up  Wych- 
street.  The  morning  had  been  fine,  and  rather 
frosty ;  one  of  those  treacheroos  days  that  tempt 
yon  out  in  thin  boots,  and  send  you  home  as  if 
your  feet  had  been  in  wash-leather  gloves. 
The  evening  was  closii^  in,  dark  and  drizzly.  It 
was  a  Saturday.  The  gas  flared  out  from  butchers' 
shops  and  coal  and  potato  sheds,  and  shone  on 
hard-&cod  men  and  haggard  women,  who  had 
oome  oat  to  make  thrir  markets  for  die  Sunday, 
^e  doors  of  gin-palacea  flawed  as  they  swung 
backwards  and  forwwds.  The  black  dolls  hung 
limp,  damp,  and  disconsolate  over  the  rag-shope. 
Slatternly  mothers  scolded  unwholesome-looking 
children  who  lingered  to  play  in  the  sloppy  courts. 
Single  candles  glimmered  in  the  windows  of  ques- 
tionable print-diopB  in  the  narrow  alleys  behind 
the  theatres.  I  had  no  umbrella,  and  was  glad 
when  I  reached  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  Piazza 
in  Covent  Garden.  I  had  an  errand  at  the  book- 
shop at  the  comer ;  and  as  I  put  my  foot  on  the 
^ep,  I  felt  soma  one  touch  my  arm.  I  looked  round, 
and  BOW  m  man  vith  two  or  three  children  round 

"I  nam  give  aagrthing  in  the  atree^"  laid  L 


There  was  som^ing  in  the  man's  fiue  told  me 
he  was  not  a  beggar   "  Pardon  me—**  I  b^n. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  man,  interrupting 
me,  and,  with  natural  good  manners,  not  noticing 
the  mistake  I  had  made,  **  I  wish  yon  would  speak 
to  this  here  little  chap.  He's  lost  hisseK ;  and  he 
can't  say  nothing  bat  Covent  Garden.  Tve  brought 
him  all  the  way  from  Brunswick-square." 

The  boy  was  undeniably  French.  A  little 
jaunty  cap  like  a  powder-puft  or  the  bellows  of  an 
accordion,  was  cocked  over  lus  right  ear ;  he  had 
a  tight  cotton  blouse,  wide  puckered  trousers,  and 
a  little  pair  of  cloth  boots,  twisted  into  inoonoeiT- 
able  contortions  with  the  wet ;  his  face  was  smeared 
over  with  a  mixtnre  of  genuine  London  "  blacks,'* 
and  tears  of  undoubted  home  mannfoctare.  Now, 
though  poor  old  Moos.  La  Grenonille  luided  me 
safely,  years  and  years  ago,  on  the  hither  aide  of 
"  Telemaqne,"  and  I  flatter  myself  that  a  previons 
perusal  of  "  Les  Horaces  "  qualifies  me  com[^etely 
to  criticise  Rachel  when  performing  in  it,  some- 
how or  another  my  French  is  like  a  pickpocket, 
who  is  never  to  be  found  when  he  Is  "  wanted." 

"  Oft  vives  vous?*  said  I,  making  a  grut  e£Ebrt 

'*  M'sieur." 

I  must  try  again,  thought  I.  "Ot  dteaTOns 
qaaad  voos  dtes  chez  tous  f' 

It*s  no  use,  he  does  not  understand  me,  and  no 
wonder.  ''Here,  you  little  chap,  petit  gar^n, 
come  along — venez  entoex,  come  inhere— swves 

"  He  followed  me  intS'^^ffibiifl  stood  wiping 
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his  eyes  on  his  sleeve,  whilst  I  ordered  some  books 
and  co^tated  with  myself  what  on  earth  I  shonld 
do  witli  him. 

I  imparted  my  perplexity  to  the  Rhopman ;  he 
■was  a  good-natured  fellow,  stuck  his  pen  behind 
his  ear,  fixed  his  hands  firmly  on  his  knees,  placed 
himself  in  the  aititudo  called  at  leap-frog  "  setting 
a  back,"  brought  his  face  to  a  level  with  the  boy, 
and  came  out  slowly  by  droj»  as  it  were.  "  Votre 
pere — oft  demeure 't  il?' 

"  Covent  Gardene." 

"  Qael  est  votre  nomme  T 

"  Gustave  Pr — r — r" — all  the  rest  was  an  unin- 
telli^ble  gargle,  which  debouched  in  a  sob. 

We  tried  the  names  of  all  the  streets  round 
Covent  Ganlcn.  It  was  all  in  vain;  he  knew 
none  of  them.  We  made  out  that  his  &ther  was 
a  "  commis,**  but  further  we  conld  not  get ;  he 
rang  the  changes  on  "Covent  Gardene,^  "Gus- 
tavo,'* and  the  name  which  b^n  with  a  P  and 
ended  with  a  burst  of  tears,  and  "  mon  pere,"  who 
was  a  "  commis." 

"Is  there  any  place  about  here  where  these 
French  fello\s'B  lodge,  and  be —  (something  unplea- 
sant) to  them?"  said  I,  getting  savage  with  my 
perplexity. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  shopman,  pointing  with  his 
pen,  which  he  had  removed  ^m  his  ear ;  "  first 
torn  to  the  right  round  die  comer,  straight  on, 
eight  or  ten  doors  past  where  the  atreet  narrows." 

**  Beyond  the  tool-shop  7' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Before  yon  get  to  the  cheesemonger's  T 

"  Over  it,  sir.  Thank  yon,  sir.  It  shall  be  at- 
tended to,  sir.   Very  mudi  obliged  to  you,  sir." 

These  latter  passages  related  in  no  way  to  Gus- 
tave,  whose  history  I  am  writing,  but  to  the  order 
which  my  old  master,  Dr.  Polyglott,  had  com- 
manded me  to  give  in  anticipation  of  his  coming 
battle  with  the  Pope  of  Home. 

"  Come  along,"  said  I ;  "  Gustave,  mon  ami, 
venez  apr&s  moi." 

As  we  crossed  the  street  I  missed  him.  Has 
the  little  imp  vaniahed?  thought  I.  No  such 
luck.  He  came  nmning  after  me  with  a  little 
black  dog  in  his  arms. 

"Monpauvre  Mirza,si  jeteperds  jemourraisde 
■chagrinu" 

The  dog  licked  his  face,  which  was  all  the  better 
for  that  expression  of  his  attachmoit 

True  to  the  shopman's  directions,  I  saw,  project* 
log  over  the  causeway,  from  the  cheesemonger's 
shop,  a  board  with  tiie  words,  Pension  Bour- 
geoise,"  inscribed  thereon.  We,  that  is  Mirza, 
Gustave,  and  I,  turned  down  the  passage.  Tlie 
place  was  evidently  new  both  to  the  boy  and  dog, 
and  my  heart  sank  within  me.  I  felt  m  if  they 
were  a  nightmare  I  should  never  shake  off.  I 
cursed  my  errand  and  Dr.  Polyglott  who  sent  me, 
and  the  Pope,  who  was  thefons  et  origo. 

A  grim-looking  fellow,  in  a  steeple  hat,  with  a 
pair  of  moustachios,  and  bristies  about  a  third  of 
an  inch  long  over  his  chin  and  tfae  top  of  his  head, 
-appeared  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

"  Vous  gtes  le  mayter  T  said  I,  interrogatively. 

"Devaiterre?  Oh^yeesr 


Thb  was  hopeful ;  bat  at  last  I  made  oat  Uut 
there  was  a  master  upstairs  who  was  repwted  to 
understand  English. 

Up  we  went 

I  have  always  wondered  where  those  strange 
figures  which  one  meets  all  over  London,  with 
their  conical  hats,  their  eoiffuTe  au  malcorUent 
(Anglic^,  "  gaol-crops"),  their  flexible  pipes  de- 
pending over  their  bristly  beards,  their  piDched-in 
waists,  their  hips,  which,  by  the  aid  of  puckered 
trousers  and  fuU  coat-skurts^  eeem  to  emulate  the 
proportions  of  the  other  aex,  their  utter  absence  <i£ 
Unen,  and  their  virgin  innocence  of  soap  and  water, 
take  up  their  abode  for  the  necessary  poipoaes 
of  eating  and  skn^ing.  Here  I  was  in  the  Ytxy 
thitd:  of  them,  llwy  poured  in  at  every  door. 
I  felt  a  if  I  had  found  a  kingfiah^s  neat 

The  masters  English  was  about  ffli  a  par  vn&. 
my  French ;  but  I  mode  out  that  he  knew  nothinff 
of  Gustave  or  son  per«  ;  and  then  I  set  him  t» 
interrogate  the  boy,  and  to  get  oat  a  more  iatd* 
ligible  story,  if  he  could. 

Omr  success  was  not  great  The  poor  lad  had 
been  in  London  about  two  months;  he  had  sot 
stirred  from  his  lodgings  till  that  morning;  he 
did  not  know  where  his  father  wwked,  nor 
for  whom;  and  then  came  the  "comnois**  and 
"  Covent  Gardine"  over  a^in,  and  that  was  alL 
Whilst  this  inquiry  was  going  on,  the  boy  rtood 
leaning  his  back  against  a  table ;  he  did  his  beiA  to 
be  intelligible,  but  now  and  then  a  sob  would  come 
and  stifle  his  words.  Littio  "Mirza"  had  eata- 
bUshed  himself  on  the  table,  with  his  head  coi  hia 
master's  shoulder,  looking  wistfdlly  up  in  his  face, 
now  and  then  giving  him  a  kiss,  accompanied  by  a 
low  whine  and  a  slight  w^  of  his  tul,  as  much  aa 
to  say,  "  It  is  a  bad  job,  my  dear  marter,  hat  ke^ 
a  good  heart," 

One  of  my  friends  with  the  beards  was  touched. 
"  Ah,  voils  le  petit  chien  comme  il  est  tendre, 
c'est  touchant !"  and  he  turned  roond  to  me  with 
his  eyes  full  of  tears.   "  Ah,  le  collier !" 

It  was  a  ray  of  hope ;  there  might  be  an  addren. 
No ;  the  collar  was  no  collar :  it  was  a  frill ! 

The  room  was  set  out  for  dinner :  a  clean,  v^ote 
cloth,  bright  glass,  beautifal  rolls  by  each  plate.  Hie 
strange  men  with  puckered  pantaloons  expreased 
their  sympathy  in  puffe  and  shrugs;  and  Made- 
moiselle Jeanette  stood  looking  on  with  a  pair  of 
very  bright,  good-natured  eyes,  till  she  was  roused 
by  a  shrill  "  Jeanette  I"  from  the  lower  reg^ions,  to 
which  she  responded  by  a  scream  of  **Oui,madamer' 
and  plunged  down,  like  a  rabbit,  into  its  burrow. 

The  master  of  the  house  sa^B;eeted  to  me,  with 
a  shrug,  and  in  an  und«r  tone, "  De  poleesh  T 

"  Inspector  A  for  a  dry  nurse^"  thought  L  **  Td 
rather,  if  I  were  he,  be  lumded  over  to  Mademd- 
selle  Jeanette  there."  The  suggestion  was  not  a 
bad  one,  however ;  I  might  get  information,  at  any 
rate,  at  the  police-office. 

"  Sweevay  moy,"  said  I,  giving  the  w<Hd  <^ 
command  once  more^  and  we  tarned  out  into  dw 
atreet  again. 

It  was  darker,  wetter,  and  dirtier  than  when 
we  went  in,  «id  the  ^^^^^i^z 
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"Je  coucberai  dims  la  rnel"  exclaimed  Gub- 
tave,  clasping  bis  hande  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

"  If  you  do,  I'll  be — "  I  conveyed  the  idea  to 
him,  and  it  aeemed  to  be  consolatory. 

"  Get  homme  m'a  eloign^,  il  n'y  a  pas  ime  haUe, 
comme  ^  pres  de  nous.' 

*•  No  market  near  you  T  thought  I.  "  We  may 
be  on  a  wrong  scent,  after  alL  Covent  Garden — 
Temple  Garden — ^WliitebaU  Churdens — ^lots  of  gar- 
dens ^-Haitton  Garden  T 

**  Ah,  «m,  Hatton  Garden !"  exclaimed  Gnstave, 
joyftdly. 

'it  VB8  a  Iw^  hit 

We  tamed  away  from  Bow-street,  thought  no 
more  of  Inspector  A,  passed  by  Lincoln's-Inn- 
fields  and  through  the  Tomstile  into  busy  Hol- 
bom.  When  we  reached  the  bottom  of  Gray'a- 
Inn4ane,  both  Grustave  and  Mirza  b^;an  to  show 
signe  of  knowing  where  they  were.  We  turned 
up  HtUton  Garden,  crossed  it;  Gustave  bounded 
np  the  steps  into  the  lobby  of  a  house,  the  door  of 
which  stood  open. 

"  Hollo  1  I  say,  Gustave,  here's  a  pretty  go ;  vot 
'ave  yon  been  arter  ?" 

TMb  friendly  inquiry  came  from  a  boy  as  ded- 
dedly  English  as  Gostave  was  French — thick  Hset, 


rosy,  with  the  whitest  possible  teeth,  and  a  laugh 
that  showed  and  set  them  off.  I  did  not  hear  &e 
answer;  for  the  master  of  Gustave's  pere,  a  good- 
looking  young  Frenchman,  came  down,  and  pro- 
mised that  his  gamin,  as  he  politely  called  tiie 
laughing  boy,  should  see  Gustave  safe  home.  I 
parted  from  him  with  the  following  piece  of  advice, 
which  I  consider  so  valuable  for  all  fathers  of 
fiuuilies,  aldermen  and  other  persons  of  an  apoplectic 
habit,  unprotected  females,  gentlemen  of  an  absent, 
contemplative,  or  con^^  turn,  country  curates, 
nursemaids  uid  ^oung  children,  and  especially 
foreigners  of  distmction  visiting  the  great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  that  it  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  immortal  that  I  have  penned  this  true 
tale  of  Gustave  and  bis  dog  Mirza. 

"  Gustave,  mong  ahmee" — it  was  thus  I  spoke — 
"  jer  voo  donneray  ung  pittee  morso  d'avees.  Ler 
prochane  fwoar  ker  voo  prennay  oon  promenard 
mettay  dans  voter  poshe  oon  morso  de  pappyer 
awek  voter  nome,  et  ler  nome  der  voter  pare  et 
song  mettyer,  et  ler  nomber  de  lar  masoug  oo  il 
veere,  et  ler  nome  der  lar  roo  ecreet  lar  dessoo 
allor  see  vooe  ate  perdoo  voo  trooversy  voter 
vwoar  ancore  jdoos  aiaemang." 
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«s  the  fruits  of  their  first  year's  subscription  of  one 
guinea,  a  line  engraving  of  large  size,  and  an 
-octavo  volmne  of  letter-wess  with  twen^  illustra- 
tions in  UUiogn^fay.  llese  are  works  of  a  cha- 
racter, interest,  and' excellence,  which  we  imagine 
could  mrt  have  been  prodnced  otlwrwise  than  at  a 
cost  veiyfiur  exceedmg  that  for  which  tibe  sub- 
acribera  receive  them,  except  by  means  of  co- 
operation in  a  sode^  like  the  Arundel,  which 
devotes  itself  to  advancing  the  knowledge  of  art, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Camden,  the  Parker,  and 
other  similar  societies  of  longer  standing,  pursue 
their  respective  objects.  The  painter  whose  life 
and  works  have  been  selected  to  form  the  subjects 
-of  the  present  year's  distribution,  u  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiesole.  The  lai^  plate  is  taken  from  one  of 
his  celebrated  frescoes,  in  the  Ohapel  of  Nicholas 
v.,  in  the  Vatican ;  it  is  well  engraved  and  printed, 
and  may  be  advantageously  studied  as  a  fine  ren- 
dering of  tiie  pure  feeling  and  exqtuute  sense  of 
beauty  which  distingtushed  Una  master.  The 
volume  which  accomj^anies  it  contains  a  good 
traudadon  of  the  life  of  Fra  Angelico,  from  the 
^reat  work  of  Vasari,  with  notes  and  information 
on  ^e  present  state  and  locality  of  his  principal 
paintings.  The  lithographic  plates  are  taken  from 
various  pictures,  and  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
give  any  person  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
.master  a  good  notion  of  his  sobjects,  and  the 
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general  manner  in  which  he  treated  them.  Pro- 
bably they  are  hot  intended  to  convey  more  than 
this ;  bnt  in  execution  and  fidelity  they  are  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  which  has  been  attempted 
in  this  country. 

Popular  Mineralogy ;  comprin^afamiUwrAcoowtt 
if  JIBMertU*  and  their  nwa.  ^HbkbtSowubt. 
London :  Beere  and  Benham.  1850. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  author  of  this 
very  pretty  volume,  that  "mineralogy  has  been 
less  generaUy  studied  than  the  kindred  departments 
of  natural  history,  more  from  the  want  of  element- 
ary teaching  than  from  any  lack  of  inviting  interest 
in  the  subject."  "Inorganic  substances,"  he  ob- 
serves, *'  do  not,  perhaps,  awaken  bo  ready  a  sym- 
pathy in  the  observer  as  the  development  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  with  its  varieties  of  form  and 
function ;  yet  an  interest  almost  equivalent  to  this 
is  presented  in  the  stndy  of  their  combinations  and 
uses."  Our  author  has  certunly  supplied  this  want 
by  a  work  wludi,  while  it  dispUys  in  a  very 
attractive  form  some  of  the  most  curious  and 
beautifiil  varieties  of  the  mineral  kingdom  -  in 
coloured  plates,  executed  by  his  omi  hand,  ia 
accompanied  by  descriptions  divested  of  techni- 
calities which  alarm  and  disgust  the  be^nner. 
Thus  illustrated,  the  book  is  in  itself  a  cabmet  of 
minerals  and  a  catalogue  combined ;  and  though 
inviting  the  attraction  of  the  young,  may  interest 
and  detain  those  of  more  mature  age.  At  page 
105  is  a  hint  which  may  be  useful  to  the  farmer 
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or  the  country  gentleman,  though  it  regards  a 
substance  whidi  makes  no  figm%  in  the  mineral- 
ogist's cabinet : — 

"Slate  that  is  used  for  roofing,  should,  of  course,  be 
impenrioua  to  tbe  water ;  there  are,  consequently,  several 
methods  of  ascertaining  its  quality  and  fitaess  fix-  the 
purpoie.  Tbe  most  aimple  ia  as  followa:  the  slate  Is 
placed  perpendtcnUriy  Id  a  tub  of  water,  aboot  half  a  foot 
deep,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  tweuty-four  hours.  It  is 
then  examined,  and  should  it  be  found  to  have  draim 
water  not  more  than  half  an  inch  above  the  water  in  the 
tub,  it  is  considered  to  be  good  slate ;  but  should  it  be 
saturated  with  water  up  to  the  very  top,  it  is  a  spongy, 
defective  slate." 

With  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  crystalline 
forms,  as  used  by  Phillips,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  susceptible  of  revision,  and  that 
a  distinguished  minenut^t  meditates  a  work  on 
the  subject 

lanttrated  Dittiet  of  ths  Olden  Time.  Brighton : 
It.  Folthorp,  Boynl  Library,  North<<treet.  Lon- 
don :  D.  Bogue,  Fleet-street. 

Most  of  our  readers  must  have  seen  some  of  the 
works  illustrated  with  those  drawings  which  have 
been  christened  Randseicknungen  by  their  German 
inventors.  Those  who  have  not,  we  may  inform 
that  this  word,  which  looks  so  terribly  difficult  to 
pronounce,  is  highly  expressive  of  the  thing  sig- 
nified, and  may  in  our  language  be  literally,  though 
imperfectly,  rendered  by  "  border-drawings."  The 
illustrations  themselves  consist  generally  of  one, 
two,  or  more  deagns,  the  conception  of  which  is 
taken  from  the  accompanying  letter-press;  and» 
besides  Uies^  a  fanciful  symbdic  decoradon  often 
feetoons  down  ude  utd  the  lower  maxgin  of 
the  page. 

These  beautiful  ornaments  were  doubtless  sug- 
gested  by  the  illuminated  manuscripta  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  their  successors,  the  coarse,  heavy  typo- 
graphical decorations  long  used,  and  only  within 
Uie  last  fifty  years  abandoned,  by  the  Dutch  and 
other  printers.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark 
that,  with  reference  both  to  design  and  execution, 
modem  art  has  fiv  outstripped  the  happiest  efforts 
of  earlier  times  in  this  department  For  some 
time  since,  very  first-rate  German  artists  have 
thonglU  it  not  beneath  them  to  employ  their 
talents  in  thns  giving  additional  interest  to  the 
pages  of  their  brother-ltdwurers,  the  poets ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  though  rather  late  in  the 
day,  something  like  a  spirit  of  emulation  has  been 
awakened  in  this  country.  Of  this  new  home 
manufacture  we  can  honestiy  say,  that  the  little 
volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  very  best  spedmens 
we  have  seen. 

To  b^tt  with  the  outside,  the  binding  is  first- 
rate,  as  might  be  expected ;  for  in  this  department, 
though  not  nnrividled  by  the  French,  we  flatter 
onrsuves  we  are  still  nationally  unsurpassed. 
Upon  opening  the  book,  our  glance  is  arrested  by 
a  considerable  number  of  designs  full  of  talent 
and,  for  a  lady  amateur,  really  wonderful  produc- 
tions. "  The  song  of  uxpence,  %  bag  full  of  rye," 
is  capital.  Never  was  royal  astonishment  at  a 
most  unexpected  phenomenon  more  cleverly  con- 
enved  than  in  the  drawing  of  the  "  fonr-and-twenty 


blackbirds"  emerging  from  the  pe,  at  the  solemn 
festival  of  the  mythic  king.    The  monarch  him- 
self, his  consort,  and  their  courtly  attendants,  are 
obviously  struck  dumb  with  horror  at  the  devd-  | 
opment  of  such  a  practical  joke  upon  princes:  ' 
while  the  vivacious  birds  are  hopping  about  as  on- 
ceremoniously  as  creatures  which  had  survived  the 
oven  might  be  expected  to  do  in  any  presence, 
however  august    Better  still  ia  the  king  enjoving  | 
the  truly  regal  entertainment  of  "  counting  out  hk 
money."    Uis  brow  is  thoughtfid,  and  he  is  evi- 
denUy  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  light  wei^ 
in  the  coins,  while  he  bends  over  the  table  upan 
which  he  is  emptying  his  mon^-baga.    There  u  | 
a  world,  too,  of  expreenon  in  rae  bent  fore-fin^  i 
of  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  pnsliea  away  the 
pieces,  one  by  one,  to  aid  his  calculations.  TV 
tragic  and  unmerited  catastrophe  that  befalls  "  tk 
maid  in  the  garden  hanging  oat  the  clothes,' 
finishes  the  ditty  and  the  page  with  a  no  kis  j 
masterly  portrayal. 

King  Arthur's  plum-pudding  is  imagined  witti 
equal,  if  not  superior,  power;  and,  but  for  the 
merit  of  the  dcsi^,  we  might  be  dieposed  to 
enter  our  most  decided  protest  against  tbe  veiaioQ  , 
of  the  immortal  ballad  given  in  tibe  letier-preoa.  It 
runs  thus :  "  He  was  a  goodly  king ;  he  ttoU  two 
pecks  of  barley-meal  to  moke  a  bf^padding." 
The  moral  is  absolutely  shoc&ix^.  Let  modon 
mock  charitableness  oomound  right  widt  wroi^  ss 
much  aa  it  pleases  in  otiier  matters,  the  prq^ 
terons  apjdication  of  the  epthet "  goodly"  to  tbe 
perpetrator  of  an  audacious  act  of  thievishness  b 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  pure  regions  of  tbe 
nurseiy.  Even  if  it  be  alleged  to  be  inteoded 
ironiadly,  it  does  not  mend  the  matter.  We  reriiy 
believe  that  even  Socrates  himself,  when  just  eme^- 
ing  ^m  long-dothes,  took  everything  in  the  me^ 
literal  and  stnughtforward  sense.  There  ia,  bonr-  I 
ever,  yet  an  escape ;  and,  from  a  minute  inqieo- 
tion  of  the  &ce  of  King  Arthur,  we  hove  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  designer  means  to  repre- 
sent the  delinquency  in  question  as  one  of  thoK 
slight  escapades  which  would  leave  the  royal 
knightly  diaracter  of  the  king  nnblemiabed — a 
practical  joke,  in  short,  iqton  hi*  own  cook  or 
ler  at  Gsmelot,  the  dinonenent  ttS  vbiA  will  Iw 
the  oonatemation  of  the  Taawtptediig  domestic, 
when  called  upon  to  aceomt  for  the  defirieney  ii 
the  royal  metd-tub.  Upon  this  snppositiira — fio- 
race.  by  the  by,  having  attributed  a  somevh* 
similar  espiigletU  to  Mercuiy  in  one  erf'  his  ad- 
dresses to  that  deity — the  uade  of  tbe  am  of 
Utherpendragon  may  retain  its  equanimi^. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  aketdi — the  monareb  i 
moves  on  tip-toe,  with  face  half-turned,  as  tiboogk  . 
he  listened  for  pursuers.   Its  exfsvssioD  is  that  of  ' 
triumph  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem ;  and  his 
ample  ermined  robe  flying  open  as  he  steals  alosf, 
reveals  the  puil<Hned  bags  of  meal,  one  unda  «idt 
arm. 

The  conclusion  of  the  dit^r — *  and  yrbaX  ww  lat 
that  evening  eat,  the  queen  next  morning  fiied"—  ^ 
gives  an  opportunity  for  introdncing  »  graceM  a 
sketch  as  ever  w^  traced  (m^ifi^o 
Queen  Qnenever,  witii  r^w  dimm  vpoo  W 
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brovr,  and  flon  ing  robes  concealing,  btit  snggeet- 
mg,  a  lovely,  well-grown  figure,  rests  the  tips  of 
her  left-ham!  fingers  upon  a  dwarf  altar,  while  her 
right  holds  thfi  pan,  with  its  precious  conteuts,  over  i 
a  eacrificiid-lookingfire.  The  ease  of  the  attitude, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  figure  and  the  accessories, 
are  delightful.  It  is  the  "sublime  and  beautiful" 
of  cookery  —  the  ideal  of  the  exquisite  process 
which  makes  the  characteristic  difference  beCWeen 
man  and  the  lower  animals. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  may  say  that  it  is  in 
her  conceptions  of  the  female  figure  and  drapf^ry 
that  our  artist  shows  her  greatest  excellence.  "  The 
farmer's  wife,  who  cut  o£f  the  tails  of  the  three 
blind  mice  with  ft  carving-knife,"  is  a  singularly 
handsome  Glytemoeatra ;  her  agricultural  eiater, 
who  looks  from  the  window  after  the  fox  who  has 
carried  off  the  gray  goose,  is  no  leas  prepoaaeasing, 
and  has  her  appropriate  expression  of  alarm  and 
diemay  equally  strongly  marked.  These,  and  in- 
deed all  the  other  ladies  delineated, arc  remarkable 
for  pretty  arras  and  hands,  and  the  grace  with 
whii  h  their  heads  are  set  on  their  shoulders.  The 
animals  introduced  are  the  failing  point;  the  horses 
are  wooden  and  conventional,  and  the  fox  and  the 
dog  arc  very  indifferent  specimens  of  their  respec- 
tive races. 

Vee  Vietis,  Dutjf,  and  other  Toenu.    Calcutta :  W. 
Thaoker  and  Co.  London :  Smith  and  Slder. 

With  the  exception  of  reports  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  locu  subjectd,  and  an  occasional  work 
np(ju  local  scientific  subjects,  we  see  in  general  but 
few  productions  of  the  India  press;  but  Pan- 
chouree's  capital  squib  against  the  system  of  Bengal 
police,  and  the  little  volume  before  ua,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  show  that  European  humour  and 
poetic  feeling  will  bear  transplantation,  in  spite  of 
a  sultry  climate,  hard  work,  and  the  floods  of  pale 
ale  which  all  true  Britons  deem  it  their  duty  to 
imbibe  in  the  East,  as  a  sentimental  raniniscence 
of  their  native  land. 

"  Vee  Vietis"  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  kind  of 
lament  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Hindoo,  subjected  by 
the  craft  and  courage  of  the  foreigner;  but  the 
general  reflections  nave  but  a  slender  connexion 
with  the  tale  they  accompany.   The  substance  of 

the  latter  is  as  follows : — "  Alfred  G  arrived  in 

India  in  the  year  18 — ,  and  fortwo  years  occupied 
himself  with  travelling  in  Bengal  and  Upper  India. 
Being  a  perfect  master  of  most  of  the  native 
<iialecLs,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
Kajpoot,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
Persian  girl,  whose  parents,  having  migrated  from 
their  native  land,  died  and  left  her  an  orphan  at 
the  mercy  of  strangers.  The  unsnspecting  Kajpoot 
introduced  his  friend,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  his  fiancee,  and  soon  after  this  was 
compelled  to  travel  to  a  considerable  distance  to 
perform  his  father's  funeral  rites.  His  friend  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  seduce  his  bride  and 
carry  her  off.  Time  pas8ed<n«  and  die  European  got 
tired  of  his  Indian  mistress  and  forsook  her ;  the 

poor  girl  drowned  herself.   Not  long  after  Q-  

nunried,  but  was  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his 
l^nde  on  hie  wedding-night." 


The  &cb  of  themselves  are  poetical  enough,  but 
we  cannot  honestly  say  that  they  are  much  im- 
proved by  the  poet  His  style  is  easy  enough,  but 
he  is  sadly  deficient  in  power  and  originality. 
Even  the  local  colour,  of  which  we  find  plenty  in 
Southey's  "  Curse  of  Kehama,"  is  sadly  wnnting,  in 
spite  of  the  introduction  of  Oriental  names  and 
deflcriptions  of  Oriental  scenery. 

The  following  poem,  which  bears  the  verj'  re- 
pulsive title  of  *'  Duty, "  is  sadly  nnpoetic,  both  in 
conception  and  treatment  A  story  is  introduced 
here  also.  A  young  lady  sacrifices  her  affectionB 
to  filial  obedience,  and  her  lover  sacrifices  his  life, 
as  a  sailor  naturally  does,  for  the  honour  of  the 
national  flag.  Very  noble  and  proper  conduct  in 
both,  no  doubt,  but  stUl  by  no  means  poetry 
themselves,  and  the  bard  does  not  help  them.  On 
flows  the  easy  but  careless  versification  of  conven- 
tional poetic  phrase;  but  it  bears  along  nothing 
calculated  to  excite  interest  while  wo  read,  or  to 
leave  any  strongly-marked  recollection  in  our 
minds  when  we  lay  down  the  book.  That  the 
author  has  read  and  admired  real  poets  is  clear 
enough,  and  not  less  bo  that  he  has  mistaken  the 
habit  of  mind  so  produced  for  the  possession  of 
power  of  his  own.  It  may  be  a  consolation  to  him 
to  remember  that  Warren  Hasting^  was  in  much 
the  same  predicament 

Spiritual  Soroei.  Hj  Jokk  SrouaHTfnr.  London : 
Jfthn  Snow. 

We  are  glad  to  sec  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Stongh- 
ton'e  admirable  work  upon  the  early  Puritans. 
Few  books  could  come  more  seasonably  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  high-sounding  assumptions  of  the 
Vatican  have  done  incalculable  harm  in  England, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  manner  it  was  intended 
they  should.  They  have  evoked  a  storm  of  eo-called 
religious  violence,  for  which  the  only  op()logy  is 
its  absolute  insincerity  and  hoUowness.  But  the 
sentiments,  so  disgraceful  to  entertain  in  earnest, 
and  so  damaging  to  display  to  the  world,  have 
given  an  opportunity  to  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
contrast  their  calculated  moderation  with  the  sense- 
less clamour  that  assuls  them ;  and  such  moderation, 
though  certainly  resiUting  only  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  In  a  minority,  is  edways  graceful  and  capti- 
vating to  witness,  and  may  eventoally  prove  of 
considerable  advantage  to  them.  On  the  whole, 
however,  no  man  can  honestly  deny  that  the  con- 
troversy is  a  mass  of  sham  on  both  sides.  The 
Roman  C^iiolic  does  what  every  other  lai^e  sect 
has  done ;  and  no  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  eaten  a  less  hearty  meal,  or  passed  a  lees  tranquil 
night,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  indignation 
he  professes  to  feel  about  the  Queen's  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  having  been  invaded. 

Widely  different  are  the  contemplations  that 
suggest  tiiemselves  upon  tiie  perusal  of  the  pages 
before  us.  Of  the  great  and  good  men  commemo- 
nOed  by  Mr.  Stoughton,  many  scuded  their  sincerity 
witii  tiieir  blood,  and  by  that  blood  the  vestments 
of  the  Church  of  ^glond  are  not  unsullied. 
With  the  exception  of  the  bpef  Protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  persecution  Ty^(ijfepg«nBt 
the  best  and  holiest  men  of  the  r^i^  from 
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the  Teign  of  ihe  first  Defender  of  the  Faith  to 
the  end  of  that  of  James  II.  Since  then  happier 
times  have  enBued.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  seemed  to  ^ve  earnest  that  men  had 
^^eed  that  they  might  live  together  in  harmony 
as  citizen^  while  each  might  without  molestation 
worship  God  as  seemed  good  to  him;  bat  the 
recent  explosion  would  aj^war  to  show  that  the 
old  leaven  of  sectarian  rancour  is  still  fermenting, 
and  the  lesson  of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  had 
been  far  from  thoroughly  learnt  either  by  the 
educated  or  uneducated  classes  of  the  country. 

As  we  have  above  hinted,  in  such  a  state  of 
feeling  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  "  medicine 
for  a  mind  diseased"  than  the  volume  before  us. 
The  "  heroes"  belong  to  a  class  which  has  had  no 
mteful  posterity  to  venerate  their  memories.  A 
Church  of  England  martyr,  or  a  Roman  Catholic 
martyr,  easily  finds  annalists  and  admirers.  The 
Puritans  strove  each  man  to  satisiy  his  own  con- 
science ;  they  fonght  for  religion*  and  not  for  a 
Church ;  they  suffered  to  gain  heaven,  and  their 
names  are  nearly  forgotten  upon  earth. 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  enable  us  to 
give  a  ^etch  of  Mr.  Stoughton's  collection  of 
biographies  and  martyrdoms,  beginning  from 
the  time  of  "  bloody  Mary,"  and  continued  down 
to  that  of  James  IL;  the  following  scanty  extracts, 
however,  will  show  the  skill  with  which  he  works 
up  his  narrative,  and  the  just  and  liberal  tone  of 
his  historical  criticism. 

Many  of  onr  readers  may  remember  the  couplet 
in  "Mtamion,*' — 

*"Twu  Urellcd  wlien  ftmatic  Brooke 
The  ttSr  nthednl  Btormed  and  took," 

without  entertaining  a  very  clear  notion  of  the 
gallant  warrior  Lord  Brooke  of  Warwick  Castle, 
BO  summarily  and  not  very  creditably  characterised. 
Mr.  Stoughton  thus  supplies  the  deficiency : — 

"On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  fettiTal  of  StChad,  to  whom 
th<>  magnificent  cathedral  was  dedicated,  the  gallant  soldier 
prepared  for  an  assault  npon  the  enemy.  He  waa  standing 
tinder  the  porch  of  a  small  hoose,  and  was  directing  a 
battery  oo  the  east  gate  of  the  dos^  when  a  gentleman  of 
the  Dyott  family,  staodiog  on  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
cathedral,  aimed  •  musket  at  the  unsuspecting  nobleman, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  His  unimpeachable  character, 
inflexible  opposition  to  all  tyranny  in  Church  sod  State, 
warlike  skill  and  conrage,  and  great  popularity  with  his 
own  party,  rendered  turn  peculiarly  obnozions  to  the 
adherents  of  Charica,  and  &  was  therefore  to  them  an 
object  of  anxions  de^  to  Iw  rid  of  tbdr  fonnldable 
adrersary.  The  treacherous  plot  at  Stratford  failed,  but 
the  expert  marksman  on  lachfield  Cathedral  succeeded. 
The  death  of  Lord  Brooke  created  a  great  sensation. 

"The  royalist  party  sought  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of 
Lord  Brooke,  in  wbicn  attempt  they  bare  been  followed 
by  a  large  elass  of  writers.  For  hhn  to  assault  a  cathedral 
dose  was  represented  as  an  act  of  awfiil  profanity ;  though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  and  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries,  who  bad 
previously  inraded  the  sacred  predncts  by  turning  them 
into  a  garrison.  That  the  death  of  Brooke  should  happen 
at  Licbfidd  on  the  day  of  the  patron  sunt  whose  cathe- 
dral walls  he  bad  dared  to  bdeaguer,  was  too  striking  a 
coincidence  to  escape  the  comments  of  superstitious  per- 
sons among  his  enemies.  It  was  a  judgment  on  this 
impious  Puritan,  they  exdaimed.  ...  Dr.  South  so 
interprets  the  event ;  and  adds  the  idle  story,  that  the  man 
vho  shot  the  bullet  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  Brooke 


that  morning  hegjied  of  the  Almighty  to  give  him  a  token 
of  his  favour  or  disapprobation ;  which  statement  the 
preacher  condndes  with  a  heartless  jest,  nwardless  alike  of 
the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  and  the  spirit  of  Chriatiam^.^ 
'AslieadwdofGodadgn,soOod  gave  him  one— sign- 
iag  him  in  the  forehead,  and  Uiat  with  andi  a  muk  u  he 
is  like  to  be  known  by  to  all  poiterity.' " 

Short  aa  onr  space  we  cannot  refrain  front 
giving  the  following  incidental  remarks  upon  the 

greatest  monarch  and  one  of  the  best  men  whom 
England  ever  saw,  though  the  fortunately  squeam- 
ish sensibility  of  modem  courtiers  has  spared  him 
the  degradation  of  a  statue  between  those  of  the 
hypocritical  Charles  I.  and  his  yet  baser  successor, 
Charles  IL,  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
Speaking  of  Cromwell  as  Chancellor  of  the  IJni- 
versity  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Stoughton  tells  us  that — 

"Cromwell  bad  something  to  recommend  him  for  the 
post  be«de  his  military  renown  and  political  power.  He 
was  anything  but  an  illiterate  and  tastrleas  fanatic 
Waller,  the  poet,  who  was  his  kinsman,  says  be  was  very 
well  read  in  the  Grokand  Roman  storv;  and  WhitdodEC 
informs  us  that  he  was  capdile  of  holdiDg  a  diacome  in 
Latin  with  the  Swedish  ambassador.  Cromwell  was  a 
lover  of  the  fine  arts.  He  saved  Uie  punted  windowa  of 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  from  spoliation  ; 
carefully  preserved  the  cartoons ;  and  would  permit  no 
injury  to  be  done  to  those  noble  spedmens  of  architecture, 
Hampton  Court  and  Wmdsor  Castle.  The  man  who 
employed  Milton  to  draw  up  his  state-papers,  and  Simon 
to  engrave  Iiis  ccnns,  could  not  be  destitute  of  taste.  He 
was  fond  of  music ;  and  when  the  organ  of  Magdalen 
Colleg«  was,  at  last,  taken  down,  he  ordered  it  to  be  ccu- 
veyed  to  Hampton  Court,  where  he  had  it  placed  in  the 
great  gallery,  and  was  accustomed  to  soothe  lui  min^ 
amidst  itbe  cares  of  politics,  by  listeoioff  to  the  tonea  of 
that  noble  instmmenL  Nor  ihonld  it  he  foigotteo  that 
Cromwell  proved  himself  a  patron  literature.  Hk 
well-known  permission  to  Walton  to  import  paper  for 
his  noble  Folyglott  duty-free  is  an  example.  So  is  tlie 
following  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Dibden  in  his 
"Northern  Tour."  "An  inventory  of  snma  cootribu- 
ted  to  the  College  library  at  Glasgow  ia  meaemd. 
The  fint  leaf  conUlns  this  metnorandnm :  'HisM^ei^s 
contribution  was  gradondy  granted  at  Setooo,  the 
14th  of  July,  in  1633.  Charies  R.  It  is  our  grMio» 
pleasure  to  grant  for  the  advancement  of  '  the  library 
and  fabric  of  the  Coll^  of  Glasgow  the  sum  irf  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling.'  So  much  for  the  promue  of 
Charles.  The  performance  was  from  the  priiy  pane  of 
the  Protector,  twenty-one  year  afterwards,  and  is  thna 
denoted :  *  This  sum  was  paid  by  the  Lord  IVotector,  a.o. 
1654.'"  ...  After  the  election  ofCromwell  to  the  o&e 
of  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  souj^t  to  promote  the  liters^ 
wel&re  of  the  University.  He  bestowed  on  the  Publu 
Library  twenty-five  ancient  MSS.,  of  which  the  Rrcala- 
part  were  Greek ;  and  he  eitablidied  ■  private  ttvini^ 
reader,  with  a  stipend  of  a  hnndred  pounds  per  annam." 

Peter  the  Whaler.     By  W.  H.  Kikqstoh,  Es^ 
London  :  Grant  and  Griffith. 

Mr.  KraOBTOH's  name  is  so  well-known  in  the 
literary  world  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  intro- 
dace  him  to  our  readers ;  but  that  he  &Uy  main- 
fains  his  previous  reputation  may  not  be  unnecae- 
sary  information  to  those  whom  we  have  anticipated 
in  perusing  "  Peter  the  "Whaler."  The  story  com- 
mences by  Peter,  like  Bobinson  Crusoe,  getting 
into  a  sad  scrape  with  his  father,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man— the  young  gentleman  having  shown  a  toi- 
dency  to  poaching,  which  excites  the  internal 
solicitude ;  he  is,  therefore,  sent  upon  his  travel 
and  makes  his  debM  as  a  shif^  board  an  emi- 
grant vessel.  Ho\@tiit«vtt9eMv£'^Sfl&8ea;  how 
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Peter  escapes ;  how  he  afterwards  has  the  ill-lack 
to  be  taken  on  board  a  piratical  i^p,  and  narrowly 
escapes  hanging  in  conseqnence  ;  how  he  Bub- 
Beqaently  goes  to  the  North  Pole,  and  comes 
back  again  after  undergoing  hondreds  of  dangers 
and  hair-breadth  'scapes — ^like  Grumio,  in  the 
*'  Taming  of  the  Shrew" — ^we  shall  forbear  from 
telling.  The  following  story,  however,  of  what 
befell  a  ship  of  war  that  ran  upon  an  iceberg,  is 
too  temptii^  to  pass  over ;  it  is,  moreover,  vonched 
for  as  tme  in  the  prefitce : — 

"The  lergeant  of  marines,  a  ripd  di■ciplinwUl^  had,  at 
the  fint  ahnn,  collected  his  men ;  and,  bj  the  command 
ct  the  captain,  broaght  them,  with  thetr  arms  in  their 
bands,  on  the  qnarter-deck,  ready  to  enforce  his  orden. 
Ko  sooner  was  the  or  raised  that  all  vas  kwt,  thjui  many 
rushed  fonrard,  wim  the  intention  of  gettii^  on  the 
iceberg. 

***Let  no  man  qnit  the  ship,'  shouted  the  captain, 
through  his  roei^ng-tnimpet  'Beattoqiiarter8,marincs; 
fire  on  any  wno  attempt  to  leare  the  deck.' 

"Andrew  Thompson,  O'Connor,  and  Stokes  were  close 
to  me,  jost  abreast  ot  the  foremast.  Andrew  looked 
round,  when  he  beard  the  bows  of  the  ship  being  store  in. 
'My  lads,*  be  exclaimed  to  as  three,  'the  ship  won't  be 
many  minutes  more  above  water ;  bo,  if  jon'd  have  «  chance 
for  your  lires,  follow  me.' 

"  lliis  he  said  Just  as  the  c^taln  bad  ordered  the  marines 
to  fire  on  any  who  shonid  quit  the  ship.  We  did  not  stop 
to  see  whether  they  would  obey  or  not ;  but,  jumping  on 
the  forecastle,  ran  along  the  bowsprit  and  down  by  the 
dolphin-striker — a  spar  which  hangs  perpendicularly  under 
the  bowsprit — from  whence  we  dropped  down,  one  by  one, 
on  to  a  part  of  the  iceberg  which  the  waves  did  not  reach. 
The  ice  was  very  rough,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to 
scramble  up  perfectly  clear  of  the  sea.  Several  others 
attempted  to  follow  our  example ;  and  the  marines,  even 
at  that  awful  moment,  obedient  to  their  orders,  commenced 
firingonthem.  .  .  CanleverforMttbedreadful, despairing 
shriek  which  rent  the  skies,  as  the  bow,  lifting  high  in  the 
air,  it  seemed,  the  stem  sank  down,  even  at  the  instant 
the  marines  fired  their  last  volley :  itvaaavtdleyover  th^ 
own  graves." 

3%e  Missum  o/i^mpathv.    By  W.  8.  V.  Sahkht, 
M.A.   London :  Kckering. 

"  The  Mission  of  Sympathy,"  in  foor  cantos,  is 
a  book,  though  published  in  1850,  of  clearly  not 
less  than  three  generations  ago.  It  is  a  work  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  who  has  read  the  poets 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  brought  away  from 
their  perusal  a  copious  supply  of  conventional 
poetic  phraseology,  and  a  very  &ir  ear  for  the  flow 
of  ten-syllable  verse.  Unfortunately,  he  has  also 
brought  away  a  tamenees  and  fri^^^,  and  a  turn 
for  proving,  that  makes  the  poem  intolerably  heavy. 
The  ^quant  invocaiioiL  of  an.  Abstraction,  as 
in  the  line — 

**Hail,^mpatfay!  blMtsonree  of  ill  oar  Joy!" 
IS  not  calculated  to  remedy  this  defect 

Adventures  in  Aiuiralia.   By  Mrs.  B.  Lee.  Lon- 
don :  Grant  and  GriffitL 

Ohs  of  the  most  diatingoishing  features  of  the 
present  age  is  the  comparative  facility,  not  merely 
wHh  which  "a  sigh  is  wafted  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole,"  but  also  heavy  human  bodies — ^though,  as 
Adam  Smith  wrongly  supposed,  "the  most  difiS- 
cult  luggage  to  carry" — set  a  girdle  round  about 
the  earth,  and  never  fail  to  give  an  interesting 
account  of  their  peregrimUions  to  those  who  remain 
TOL.  xvn. — Ka  CCIT. 


at  the  antipodes.  In  Mrs.  Lee's  litde  work,  though 
her  hero  is,  of  course,  a  fictitious  character,  Kir 
the  sake  of  giving  additional  interest  to  otherwise 
unconnected  narrative,  there  is  plenty  to  amuse 
and  instruct  the  stay-at-home  public.  Her  descrip- 
tions are  uniformly  effective  ;  and  of  their  general 
accuracy  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  Gray,  Sturt,  Eyre,  and 
other  explorers.  Though  in  general  her  lively 
anecdotes  need  nothing  but  a  perusal  tq  ex<nte  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  she  has  of  her  great 
bounty  given  us  some  very  capital  illustrationB 
into  the  bargain,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Pront. 
The  efforts  of  both  artists,  Uie  novelist  and  the 
draughtsman,  make  the  book  a  very  charming 
pastime. 

Borace  translated  into  ETtgUth  Verge.  By  G.  J.. 
Whttb  Mklvju^,  Esq.,  late  Coldstream  Guards. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marahall  and  Co. 

Mr.  Melvillb  has  tried  the  almost  impossible, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fears  exjffessed  in  his  modest 
pre&ce,  has  succeeded  iar  bettffl-  than  he  seems  ta 
think  he  has.  We  say  "  impossible"  advisedly :  Uie 
closer  to  the  original  the  version,  the  less  likely  is 
it  to  be  tolerable  English  poetry ;  and  even  happily 
as  many  of  Mr.  Melville's  odes  are  turned,  we 
doubt  whether  they  would  much  interest  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  originals.  With 
those,  however,  who  have  some  recollection  of 
their  youthful  studies  the  case  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent. The  translations  show  not  merely  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with,  but  also  a  full  appreciation 
of,  his  author.  They  are  written  in  good  vigorous 
language,  of  which,  it  is  dear,  the  author  has 
plenty  at  his  conmiand.  Their  versification  is. 
flowing  and  sonorous ;  and  the  variety  of  metres 
introduced  is  as  happy  a  ey-pre^  as  ue  language 
admits  ofl 

The  Burden  qf  the  Bell,  and  other  Poems.    By  J. 
Wbstwood.   London :  Edward  Lumley. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  book,  with  infinite  variety  o£ 
lyrical  songs,  ballads,  and  indescribable  bits.  All 
of  them  can  be  read  with  {deasnre,  for  they  are  all 
graceful  and  easy ;  but  somrtimes  the  terrible  ia 
not  attamed  in  we  grarer  poems,  though  despe- 
rately striven  after,  and  sometimes  the  poet  is 
almost  trivial  in  the  ligi^  ones.  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  however,  the  hock  is  a  decidedly  good  boc^ 
on  tiie  whole ;  and  as  we  shall  doubtless  see  Mj. 
Westwood  in  fnint  again,  we  shall  heartily  wel- 
come him  when  we  do. 

Crime  and  Ptmithment.  ByB.Hovnn«H.  Loudimr 
C.  Gilpin. 

Mb.  Hovzin>EN,  though  in  moderate  langua^  md 
with  appKrently  a  rinoere  conviction,  maintains 
that  the  right  of  men  to  pmiidi  has  no  existence 
and  thttt  in  this  denial  he  is  borne  ont  by  Scrip- 
ture. It  would  be  nn^  to  dte  a  particiLlar  text, 
to  show  how  he  has  comi^etely  misap^ed  them ; 
but  there  is  a  class  of  misapplications  of  a  ringolar 
nature.  He  cites  innumerable  passages  from  the- 
New  Testament,  bearing  upon  dmerent  offences  in. 
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the  in&ut  couununity  of  Ohristians ;  and,  becatue 
charity,  reproof,  and  foii>earaiice,  and  not  punish- 
ment,  are  enjoined,  he  would  fain  infer  that  it 
forma  no  part  of  Christian  practice.  The  flimei- 
neBs  of  such  an  argument  as  this  is  obvious  at  first 
Bight  The  early  Christians  were  not  invested 
with  the  powers  of  civil  government,  and  it  would 
be  nnreasonable  to  expect  precepts  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  tbeir  pastors ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
mireasonable  to  aappose  that  the  legal  punishment 
of  malefactors  was  discountenanced,  because  it  was 
not  enjoined  on  those  who  could  have  no  part  in 
administering  it  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Hovenden  made  hu  dieory  first,  and  then 
set  iibont  putting  together  any  argmnents  that  he 
could  invent  to  support  it 

Eidolon,  or  the  Course     a  Soul ;  and  other  Poem*. 
Bj  W.  B.  Gassbu.    London :  Pickering. 

What  is  a  poet  ?  We  had  rather  not  undertake  the 
definition.  An^lodius  was  one,  he  lampooned 
his  fiither-in-lawtill  be  drove  him  mad ;  Anacreon 
was  one,  he  quizzed  nobody  but  hinudf,  and  that 
so  pleasantly  that  everybody  loved  him  the  better 
for  it  Pindar,  Theocritus,  nuuli,  Ariosto,  Beranger, 
Longfellow,  (fee,  &c.  The  indubitable  population 
of  Pamaesus  is  incalculable.  But  bow  are  poeta 
made?  Does  the  motley  multitude  all  undergo 
the  same  training,  or  is  the  old  ad^e,  "  naecitur 
non  fit,"  tlie  traUt  of  the  matter — a  trut^  embodied 
in  Ae  luHuely  Ayme  ] — 

"  A  man  can  sever  make  himself  a  poet. 
More  Uumasbeep  can  makehimielf  a  goat." 

We  confess  we  incline  to  accept  this  as  a  verity. 
Certun  we  are,  the  laborious  process  described  i'n 
"  Eidolon"  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  witb  it 
A  gendman  who  onnes  to  the  **  last  scene,"  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  GasseV  "Introduction," 
"  the  Spirit  and  the  Man  have  become  one— be  is 
truly  a  poet  His  prayer  maintains  the  direct  and 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Poet-Priest  "1 ! !  will  be 
very  far  that  clear-sightedness  as  to  what  he  is 
about  that  is  necessary  for  an  artist  of  any  kind. 
"  Kdolon"  is,  in  short,  essentially  wrong  in  con- 
ception and  treatment ;  it  means  nothing,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  wordy  dreaminess.  This  is  a  great 
pity,  because  Mr.  Cassels  has  considerable  talent, 
of  no  mean  order,  as  be  ahowa  in  a  subsequent 
poem,  called  "  Alcest^,"  the  story  of  which  is  tidcen 
from  the  tale  in  Boccacio,  where  a  ^onng  lady,  on 
the  day  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  is  buned  alive, 
and  reeeoed  from  the  grave  by  an  earlier  and 
accepted  lover.   The  following  lines  are  quite  in 


the  spirit  of,  and  will  bear  eompaiisoa  vidi,  the 

best  Elizabethan  poets  :— 

"  Shame  od  thee,  false  Alcest^  most  of  all ; 

Shame  on  thy  gentle  face,  so  frank  and  fair ; 
Shane  oo  thy  tender  eyea,  whoae  Ugfat  did  fall 

Softly  upon  the  sou),  like  blesatngs  there ; 
Shame  on  thy  roice,  so  lov  and  muucal ; 

Shame  on  the  clusters  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
Shame  on  them  that  make  thee  so  brightsnd  sweety 
Yet  bat  ao  aogel-tem^e  for  dccdt!" 

Inutgination.   A  Poem,  in  two  Partt.   By  8mo. 

London :  D.  Bogue,  Fleet- street. 
What  can  Spero  hope  for  ?  That  we  should  pain- 
fully read  through  this  book,  we  suppose,  and  be 
so  struck  with  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  he 
anticipates  for  his  poor  muse,  in  page  seventy-four, 
that  we  should  pour  balm  into  her  wounds,  or,  at 
all  events,  refrain  from  stigmatising  her  "  daouiable 
mediocrity."  Alas !  our  duty  to  mankind  forbids 
it  A  shaft  fle^d  with  his  own  plumage  is  Ae 
missile  we  are  compelled  to  discharge  at  ^lera 

**Ili8e,apiiit,ri8el 
Throw  off  this  mortal  fear — Doubt  prostrate  liei, 
And,  pate  and  trembling,  calls  on  me  to  paa«; 
While  sinkii^  Fear,  Diuiay's  keca  horay^  iJaa^ 
Fix  oo  my  fhrame ;  aaw  vind  Hope  glide*  fMt, 
With  hair  disherelled,  loosened  to  the  Mart, 
mth  wrir^ng  handa*  with  lacerated  heart. 
Her  Ufe'a  blood  ooiing  from  th'enTetioiiwd  diet 
The  critic's  band  hath  throwa." 

Nineneh.  By  "Rev.  John  Blacxbubv.  London: 

l^artridge  and  Oak^. 
At  a  time  when  Mr.  Layard  is  pursuing  his  ex- 
cavations, and  the  bodily  results  are  set  before  ub 
at  the  British  Museum,  it  is  natural  that  there 
should  be  some  investigation  at  home  of  the  eaziy 
history  of  Nineveh  from  the  records  now  aviul- 
able.  Mr.  Blackburn  has  taken  this  in  hand,  and 
performed  his  task  with  great  learning,  indostry 
and  ability.  The  little  volume  before  us  is  the 
result  of  a  series  <^  lectures  on  the  snbject,  which 
well  deserve  their  preeent  more  permaoent  form. 

The  J^undUmg.   From  the  German  of  Gitstati 
MiBBiTz.  Edinburgh :  Paton  and  Bitohie. 

Tais  is  one  of  a  series  of  children's  books,  poUiahed 
by  Messre.  Paton  and  Ritdiie.  We  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  good  literature  of  die 
kind,  and  in  such  case  the  little  volume  before  us 
will  go  some  way  to  supply  the  deficient.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  original,  but  can  testify 
to  the  translation  being  a  very  pretty  story,  told  in 
ample  and  idiomatic  English. 


ASSUKANC 

Pro/ettlonal  Life  Amumtce  Company. — meeting  of  the 
sharebolderB,  asaurerv,  agents,  and  other  gentlemen  inte- 
reated  in  the  Society,  in  Manchester  and  the  surrounding 
district,  vas  held  at  the  Mechanic's  Institation,  Cooper-  . 
street,  on  lliursday  evening,  17th  ult.,  to  recdre  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Bosvd  in  London,  whose  object  was  to  ex-  : 
plain  and  recommend  its  oorel  and  valuable  principles,  to  j 
sbow  the  prosperouB  working  of  the  Company,  and  to  | 
assist  in  the  formation  of  a  local  board  for  Manchester  and  i 
neighbourhood.  The  Deputy-ChainuaD,  baring  been  una-  j 
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nimoudy  called  to  preride,  opened  the  baainea*  of  tte 
ereaing'byexpreaMng  tiie  great  pleamte  bt  felt  in  metrtag 
so  respectable  a  company,  residents  of  Mancheater  aad  ib 
vicini^,  and  memboa  of  the  Taluable  corporation  whoae 
interests  tbey  bad  met  to  prtMsote.  It  waa  bis  ha^pioeM 
to  be  the  holder  of  more  than  3,000  riiares,  which  W 
would  he  ^ad  to  double  if  he  could  obtain  tfaem  ;  he  hid 
also  a  relative  holding  1,000.  He  had  been  cownctcd 
with  this  Company  for  upwards  of  two  yean  and  a  h^, 
and  it  gave  him  much  mtne  pleasure  to  be  asiocisted  with* 
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yout^  A  nsoioui>  a  risuig  society  like  this,  especially  coo- 
nidenng  the  new  and  excellent  principles  upon  which  it 
was  based,  than  to  belong  to  one  thxt  bad  been  long 
established.   Howerer  excellent  they  wrre,  here  was  one 
more  so  i  however  great  the  amount  of  thdr  success,  and 
the  benefits  tfavyuid  conferred,  here  was  one  likely  to 
attain  r\H\  greater  eminence,  inasmuch  as  it  contained 
such  superior  elements  of  good  m  the  provision  it  made 
for  the  benefit  of  all  its  living  members.    In  the  old 
societies  vast  sums  had  accumulated,  which  had  proved 
not  merely  useless,  but  absolutely  injorioua.    He  was 
connected,  as  director,  with  a  London  Banking  Company. 
In  such  companies  a  laige  capital  was  considered  to  be 
indispensable — ^but  even  they  had  found  too  much  ac- 
cumulated capital  a  drag  ana  an  injury :  he  believed  that 
this  had  even  prored  the  cause  of  failure  in  a  bank  at 
Manchester.    He  stated  this,  because  it  had  been  objected 
that  the  Profesaion.iI  Life  Assurance  Company  Itad  not  a 
large  paid-up  capital.  What  did  tbey  want  with  it  ?  With 
only  lOs.  per  share  paid  up,  this  corporation  wag  doing  as 
much  business  as  many  others  who  had  drawn  largely  upon 
the  pockets  of  their  shareholders,  for  which  they  had  to 
pay  interest,  in  some  cases  exceeding  wliat  they  themselres 
could  obtaiu.    In  proof  of  this,  he  would  refer  to  the 
"Equitable,"  with  its  nine  mitUons;  and  contrast  with 
that  the  "  Rock,"  which  called  uponlylOs.  per  sliRre,  each 
of  which  was  now  worth  6/.   Yet  that  society  had  not  the 
fe  itures  of  which  the  "Frofeasional"  can  boast,  and  their 
Boeceas  comparatively  was  not  equal  to  ours.    He  would 
ham  them  consider  their  position  and  their  prospects ; 
with  upwards  of  1,400  shareholders,  among  whom  the 
40,000  shares  were  divided  ;  those  shai^  being  already  at 
a  pretntum  oi  30  per  cent,  at  which  price  numbers  were 
willing  to  buy,  hut  none  were  willing  to  sell.   The  income 
of  the  Society  was,  when  he  joined  it,  500/.  a  year,  now  it 
was  upwards  of  10,000/.  per  annum.    la  these  times  of 
competition,  with  the  approaching  grand  Exhibition,  alt 
being  now  actire  in  the  improvement  of  trade,  science,  and 
every  other  means  of  benefiting  society,  this  institution 
8tof>d  forth  in  the  excellence  of  its  principles,  it  courted 
the  investigation  of  a  discerning  public,  it  offered  its  advan- 
tages to  the  world ;  and  he  felt  persuaded  that  in  Man- 
chester, n  place  of  so  much  intelligence  and  enterprise  and 
benevolence,  it  would  receive  the  attention  and  support 
to  which  every  one  present  must  feel  it  to  be  entitled.  It 
n-as  only  necessary  for  him  to  add,  that  the  great  object  of 
the  visit  thus  paid  by  this  deputation  was  to  assist  in  form- 
inf;  a  local  board  of  management  for  this  corporation  in 
Manchester,  which  he  felt  convinced  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  difficulty,  ont  of  the  number  of  gentlemen  whom  it  was 
his  happiness  to  see  before  him.~The  remarks  of  the 
Chairman  wei«  received  with  the  special  attention  and 
cordial  approbation  of  all  present. — Mr.  J.  Teulon  next 
addressed  the  meeting,  hjr  saying  it  bad  been  his  privilege 
to  be  connected  with  this  Society  from  its  earliest  days- 
He  had  seen  it  in  its  infaonr,  and  bsd  with  daily  increasing 
pleasure  watched  its  growth.  What  it  would  become  ;  how 
f^reat ;  bow  eminently  productive  of  good,  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  say :  but  if  all  its  members  were  its  friends,  and 
did  their  duly,  be  believed  it  would  be  unrivalled.   He  Iiad 
taken  shares  for  himself,  for  his  children,  and  for  his  grand- 
children; in  addition  to  which  be  had  recommended  all  his 
Mends,  as  far  as  posaiht^  to  follow  his  example.   It  had 
been  bis  happiness  to  prevail  with  many.   Let  them  strive 
to  bring  others  to  share  in  similar  benefits. — The  Chairman 
having  tlien  stated  that  should  anyone  present  wish  to  ask 
any  questions,  he  should  be  happy  to  bear  and  reply  to 
theoD,  some  were  proposed,  and  answered  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  present. — Mr.  BayUs,  the  able  actuary  of  the 
Society,  then  addmsMl  the  meeting.    He  would  not  con- 
ceal from  them  the  greet  interest  and  pleasure  he  felt  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  evening.   In  passing  through  the 
spacious  street  of  their  vast  and  wealthy  town,  he  had 
admired  its  splendid  buildings,  its  Exchange,  its  halls,  its 
banks,  its  manufactories,  its  warehouses.    But  be  remem- 
bered everything  must  have  had  a  banning  i  and  great 
things  had  often  aiisea  from  sm^  heginnings :  the  oak  of 
the  forest  was  once  an  acorn ;  snd  so  ss  to  the  most  splen- 
did  edifice,  the  largest  fortnne,  the  most  extensive  and 
beneficent  institution.    The  good  done  lud  been  dime  by 
a  few.   And  in  MaocheBter  tiila  had  eminently  been  the 


case.  A  small  number  assembling  together  in  a  room  ' 
bad  originated  designs  of  wisdom,  and  enterprise,  and 
goodness,  which  had  benefited  thousands.  Such,  he 
was  confident,  would  be  the  happy  result  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Life  Assurance  Company.  All  life  offices 
were  good ;  all  offered  their  peculiar  advantages ;  he 
ngoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  all.  But  be  earnestly  de- 
sired that  the  excellent  principles  of  this  Company 
should  he  well  understood  in  order  that  its  benefits 
might  be  widely  extended.  It  was  easy  to  spend  money, 
but  not  so  easy  to  spend  it  well.  We  had  been  reminded 
of  an  office  with  its  nine  millionB  of  money.  What  an 
immensity  of  good  might  be  achieved  by  appropriiuing 
the  interest  arising  from  one-tenth  of  that  amount  to  the 
relief  of  human  want  and  suffering !  What  is  the  use  of 
a  mountain  of  gold  while  it  remains  such  ?  But  be  that 
took  a  part  of  it,  made  it  into  sovereigns,  scattered  it 
around,  was  a  benefoctor  to  his  race.  This  was  what  this 
institution  songht  to  do.  There  was  nothing  stationary  in 
the  Professiooid.  It  looked  forward  with  the  philosophical, 
the  philanthropic,  the  Christian  eye.  He  admired  the 
mutual  principle  :  and  this  Society  possessed  all  the 
elements  of  a  Mutual  Society.  But  the  public  had  a 
right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  expect  and  to  insist  upon  a 
guarantee ;  such  a  guarantee  this  office,  by  means  of  a 
sufficient  and  undoubted  subscribed  capital,  affbrded.  They 
had  plenty  of  money ;  and  were  laying  a  safe  and  solid 
foundation  for  the  benefit  of  prosperity.  By  taking  care 
of  the  living,  sure  provision  was  made  for  surrirors. 
Mr.  Baylis  concluded,  by  expressing  his  fervent  hope  and 
firm  connction,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  and 
the  districts  around,  would  set  an  example  wortl^  of 
tbemselves,  in  advocating  and  supporting  the  univnraally 
useful  and  vastly  important  subject  of  Life  Assurance, 
thus  introduced  and  recommended  to  their  kindest  and 
ablest  consideration  and  support.  He  following  gentle- 
men were  then  severalty  nominated,  and  unanimously 
elected,  to  constitute  a  local  hoard  for  Manchester,  viz, — 
Director! ,-  Mr.  Thomas  Myerscongh,  Bolton-le-Moors  ; 
Mr.  William  Ftgg,  Clayton  Bridge;  Mr.  Duncan  Mac- 
dougal,  Manchester;  Mr.  John  WUttaker,  Newton-heath  ; 
Mr. John  I^ckersgtll,  Manchester;  Mr.  Wm. Hanson,  Little- 
borough  i  Mr.  John  Walker,  Manchester ;  Mr.  George 
Barker  Brockbank,  Little  Bolton  ;  Mr.  James  Hulme, 
jun.,  Manchester;  and  Mr.  Richard  Hanvood,  Bolton-le- 
Moors.  Jlfrt/ica/ft-/ereM.- Walker  Golland,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 
George-street,  Manchester  ;  and  R.  F.  Snape,  Esq., 
M.R.C  S.,  Bolton-le-Moors.  Solicitor  :  John  Hewitt, 
'  Esq.,  Princess-street,  Manchester,  jfgenlt :  Mr.  James 
Hulme,  jun.,  2,  Angel-yard,  Marketstreet ;  and  Mr,  W. 
S.  Walker,  77,  Market-street.  Manager  and  Secretary : 
Mr.  W.  S.  Walker,  77,  Marke^8t^eet,  Manchester.  Tlie 
cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  given  to  the 
deputation;  and  also  to  James  Andrew  Durham,  Esq., 
.  for  the  kind  and  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  on 
'  the  occasion. 

Cojoxfaj  I4/e  j^nuranct  Con^j^. — ^Report  of  proeeed- 
tngs  at  the  Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Colonial 
I  Life  Assurance  Company,  held  within  the  Company's  head 
1  Office,  22,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Fnday,  the 
.  Ist  day  of  Nov.,  1850.  On  the  motion  of  George  Moir, 
1  Esq.,  advocate,  James  Hav,  Esq.,  merchant,  Leith,  was 
I  call^  to  the  chair.  The  Cnainnan  stated  that  the  meeting 
:  had  been  duly  conraned  b^  advertisement,  in  terms  of  the 
1  Compauv's  Deed  of  Constitution,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament 
;  under  which  it  is  registered.  He  then  called  upon  the 
I  Secretary  to  read  the  minute  of  last  general  meeting,  which 
.  having  been  done,  the  balance-sheet  and  Auditor's  report 
;  were  submitted.  The  followitig  Report  by  the  Directors 
■  was  then  read:— "On  25th  May,  1850— the  period  at 
I  which  the  books  were  closed  with  reference  to  the  present 
;  Report — the  Colonial  Life  Assurance  Companjr  had  been 
I  in  operation  for  nearly  four  years ;  and  tbe  Directors  are 
1  satisfied  that  they  do  not  give  undue  expression  to  their 

-  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  their  business,  when  they 
t  state  that  it  has  exceeded  their  fullest  expectations,  while 
f  the  optrationB  of  the  institution  generally,  as  far  as  tbey 

-  have  been  developed,  have  proved  clearly  the  judicious 
1  arrangement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  adopted  for  the 
7  various  classes  of  assurances  which  it  undertakes  to  tran- 
e  sact.   It  aSbrds  tbe  Direetonnincb  pleasure  to  meet  their 
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co-proprieton  villi  lo  ndifaetMy  a  itiiteinent  at  lo  enly 
a  period  of  tbe  Companj's  career,  lad  Ibcy  are  con6dent 
that  the  meetiDg  will  comcide  in  these  views  when  the  re- 
sults on  which  they  are  founded  are  communicBted.  The 
Dii«ctorB  hare  pleasure  in  Btatina;  that  the  new  business 
of  the  past  year  has  amounted  to  ue  Urge  sum  of  lfi2,492/. 
9s.t  yielding  annual  premiums  to  the  amount  of  6,734/. 
17fl.  lOd. ;  the  whole  aasunacea  offered  to  the  Company 
during  the  period  being  2Mfi9ZI.  3B.,leavii^  41,799/.  15s., 
the  amount  of  proposals  declined  as  ineligible.  The 
number  of  polides  issued  was  241,  being  the  lai^st  num- 
ber of  policies  issued  by  the  Company  hitherto  in  one  year. 
The  position  of  the  entire  business,  at  the  date  of  balance, 
was  as  follows: — Sum  assured,  460,504/.  7s. ;  annual  pre- 
miums, 18,976^  9s.  Sd.    These  results  are  satisfactoiy 
evidence  of  the  active  prosecntion  of  the  bu^neas  ;  but  the 
Directors  can  pdnt  with  do  lessiatirfaction  to  the  intemal 
progress  of  the  institution.   The  funds  continue  to  increase 
rapidly,  a  large  snm  having  been  added  to  former  accu- 
mulations during  the  past  year.    The  investments  of  the 
Company  yield  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  good  security, 
notwitlistanding  tbe  diminished  ralae  of  money.  The 
expenses  of  management  arc  kept  within  moderate  bounds, 
uid  economy  in  thu  respect  has  the  anxious  attention  of  the 
Directors,  in  evidence  of  which  they  may^  state,  that  the  ex- 
penses have  not  increased  with  tbe  increasing  business  of  the 
institution.    The  claims  on  the  Company,  by  death,  have 
been  very  fewt  and  bot  of  very  small  amount}  but  it  may  be 
well  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Actuary  under  this  head : — 
'  Tht  results  of  the  bunnew  bitlieitoliare  been  veryremark- 
able.   Assurances  have  been  granted  by  tbe  Company  on 
the  lives  of  parties  resident  in  India  and  Ceylon,  China, 
SVest  Indies,  Soutb  America,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Australia, 
New  Zealand — other  parties  assured  being  resident  in  Great 
Britain  and  different  parts  of  £>irope.   1 12  lira  were  on 
tbe  hookM  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  307  lira  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year ;  473  lira  at  the  aid  of  the  third  year ; 
635  lives  at  tbe  end  of  the  fourth  year.  The  average  pre* 
minm  paid  for  assurance  has  been  upwards  of  four  per 
cent,  while  the  average  age  of  the  lives  assured  is  not 
greater  than  obtains  in  home  business.  Now.tiie  result  to 
which  I  have  made  reference  as  remarkable  is,  that  dght 
lives  only  have  fallen  by  death,  being  less  considerably  than 
one-half  the  mMtality  which  m^ht  have  been  expected  on 
Una  in  Omt  Britain.    I  do  not  wish  you,  however,  let  me 
impress  on  you,  to  draw  any  rapid  conclusion  from  this 
statement.   It  is,  no  doubt,  satisfactoiy  to  find  the  first 
years  of  the  Institution  so  successful,  and  the  results  go  far 
to  bear  out  tbe  viewa  I  have  all  along  expressed,  as  to  the 
value  of  lira  abroad,  among  tbe  native  or  settled  popula- 
tion of  a  country,  being  more  valuable  than  the  class  on 
wluch  past  observatious  have  generally  been  made ;  but 
we  must  be  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  from  limited 
experience,  and  let  us  therefore  only  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  present  prospect  of  a  favourable  result  in  the  under- 
taking.'   The  Directors  b^  to  submit,  along  with  this 
report,  the  balance-sheet  of  tbe  Company's  affairs  to  25th 
May,  1850,certified  in  the  usual  manner ;  also  the  Auditor's 
report  given  after  the  usual  examination  of  the  Company's 
books  and  vouchers.   At  the  outaet  of  the  Institution,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Company  would  declare  no  dividend 
for  at  least  three  years ;  that  period  has  now  more  than 
expired,  bat  the  Directors  think  that  the  proprietors  may 
wisely  defer  seeking  profit  till  the  first  investigation  of  the 
Company's  affairs  in  1854,  when  the  policy-holders  partici- 
pating in  the  profits  are  also  promised  their  first  benefits. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Directors  think  it  but  fair  Uiatthe 
proprietors  should  receive  interest  on  their  capital  stock, 
and  they  propose  to  allow  5  per  cent,  for  the  past  year 
(which  is  actually  tbe  return  on  its  investment),  allowing 
the  interest  which  has  arisen  durii^  the  prerious  three 
years  to  be  placed  in  account  with  the  preliminaiy  expenses 
(tf  estaUishmg  the  InstatntioD.   If  the  meeting  approve,  tbe 


interest  at  Oe  rate  of  5  per  cent.  wiD  be  pud  to  the  pro- 
prietora  on  application  to  the  Secretaiy-  Tliis  doses  Oe 
report  of  the  Directora,  as  far  as  their  actings  and  intro- 
missions are  concerned,  but  they  cannot  let  the  oppor- 
tuity  pass  of  bringing  forward  their  views  as  to  the  prospects 
of  tbe  business.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  that 
successful  as  the  Colonial  Life  Assurance  Company  has 
been,  and  grat  as  the  patnnage  it  has  recrived  firom 
persona  of  all  stations  in  or  connected  with  the  Colonies, 
the  importance  of  Its  operations,  the  liberality  of  its 
conditions,  and  the  sound  basis  of  its  constitution,  have 
not  yet  attracted  that  attention  which  they  d^rve.  One 
fact,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Company,  concentrates  in  it  more  than  could  be  othenrise 
expressed^  via.,  that  the  Dlreetors  have  not  had  occasion 
to  remodel  their  conditions  of  assurance,  as  originally  pub- 
lished, embracing  rates  and  terms  for  residence  and  voyages. 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  the  Colonial  Com- 
pany's prospectus  has  been  the  groundwork  on  which  the 
alteration  and  reduction  of  foreign  rates  in  many  home  in- 
stitutions has  of  late  years  been  based,  and  is,  to  a  great 
extend  ttie  text-book  in  tbe  British  offices  in  aettlii^  the 
terms  on  which  thrr  pmnit  British  assurers  to  go  abroad. 
This,  the  Directors  beg  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  advanced 
in  any  boastful  spirit,  but  merely  in  evidence  of  the  trave 
attention  which  was  paid  to  tbe  framing  of  the  constiuitioB 
of  the  Company,  as  an  earnest  of  its  future  satisfactory 
progress.  It  appears  to  tbe  Directors  that  the  time  at 
which  the  Cobmiid  Company  was  established  was  most  op- 
portune, when  SDCh  a  company,  in  fact,  was  called  for  by 
the  extension  of  rapid  communication  throncfaovt  the 
world.  Every  year  since  1846  has  brought  lofis,  the 
Colonies,  in  fact  most  parts  of  the  world,  nearer,  in  ptHat 
of  time,  to  Great  Britain ;  and  a  few  years  more  will  add 
greaUy  still  to  facilities  of  communication.  The  juoctiOa 
of  the  Atlanlie  and  Pacific  sod  the  steam  routes  to  the 
East,  which  will  soon  be  opened  up,  cannot  fail  to  give 
important  results ;  and  in  a  few  years  means  of  transit  by 
steam  will  no  doubt  exist  interlocally  in  all  parts  of  ne 
world.  The  Colonial  Company  have  taken  np  a  positiaB 
of  great  importance  with  reference  to  these  prospecta  o( 
extended  means  of  communication,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  extended  facilities  of  travel,  lltey  hare  taken 
a  step  in  advance  in  granting  the  Cscilities  they  do  fiir 
mercantile  men,  and  all  others  not  locally  estabtiabed,  even 
the  man  of  pleasure  will  hesitate  in  assuring  when  he  does 
not  possess,  as  is  tbe  ctee  in  the  Colonial,  a  distinct  state- 
ment as  to  what  parte  of  the  world  he  may  visit,  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally,  and  on  what  terms  he  can  go 
abroad.  The  snl^ect  of  an  "  untrammelled  •ssurance" 
will,  DO  doubt,  soon  force  itself  on  public  attention,  and 
the  Directors  are  adopting  means  through  which  an  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  ue  benefita  of  the  Institution  cannot 
fail  to  be  afforded.  In  conclusion,  tbe  Directors  beg  agun 
to  congratulate  all  connected  witii  Ihe  Institution  on  ita 
continued  success."  Tbe  Report  having  been  unanimon^ 
approved  of,  and  ita  suggestions  adopted,  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  new  Directors,  in  room  of  those 
who  retire  by  rotation,  in  accordance  with  the  Company's 
Deed  of  Constitution,  when  the  following  gentlemen  werv 
unanimously  elected:  Alexander  James  Russell,  Est^'^ 
C.S. ;  William  Stuart  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Bowiand ;  James 
Duncan,  Esq.^  merchant,  Leith ;  and  Henry  Davidsra, 
Esq.,  merchant,  Leith.  Charles  Pearson,  Esq.,  accountant, 
was  unanimously  elected  Auditor  of  the  Company  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Votes  of  thanks  were  then  prewnted  to  tbe 
Boards  Ot  Directors  in  London  and  Montreal,  and  to  the 
other  local  boards,  for  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  by 
hem  on  the  business  of  tbe  Company.  A  rote  of  thanka 
was  also  presented  to  the  Actuary,  Secretary,  and  other 
office-bearers.  On  tbe  motion  of  Hugh  Hope,  Esq.,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directora  at 
head  Office;  and  on  tbe  motion  of  Hany  Maxwell  In^iSb 
E^.,  to  ^  Chairman  for  his  c<Midact  in  tbe  chair- 
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